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-  For  Friends'  Eeview. 
THOMAS  STORY. 
[Continued  from  page  818,  voL  9.] 

On  his  return  from  the  West  Indies,  the  ves- 
sel was  captured  by  a  French  privateer.  The 
captors  took  every  thing  of  value  from  him,  ex- 
cept a  change  or  two  of  linen  and  the  clothes  he 
had  on.  They  were  othenvise  kind,  the  man 
who  searched  him  desiring  his  forgiveness,  since 
he  did  it  by  command,  not  inclination. 

The  vessel  was  taken  into  a  French  port,  and 
by  the  law  of  France  the  owner  and  master  were 
required  to  be  examined  under  oath,  as  to  the 
value  of  the  cargo,  &c.  The  master  made  no 
difficulty  in  being  sworn,  but  the  owner,  Jona- 
than Dickinson,  refused  to  swear,  being  a  Friend. 
The  officers  were  much  surprised  and  excited  at 
this,  when  Thomas  Story,  speaking  in  Latin, 
told  them  "  that  we  were  a  people  differing  from 
all  Protestants  in  several  points  of  religion ;  and 
tliat  we  never  sWbre,  either  in  judicature  or  con- 
versation ;  that  we  had  suffered  great  hardships 
in  former  times  in  England  for  refusing  to  swear ; 
and  many  of  us  had  died  in  prison  for  that  cause." 
They  replied,  that  the  law  was  very  express  in 
the  King's  books,  and  were  loath  to  yield  the 
point ;  but  J.  Dickinson  stood  firm  against  swear- 
ing. "During  this  time,"  T.  Story  says,  "I  was 
under  great  exercise  of  spirit,  but  at  last  I  found 
great  ease  and  comfort  in  that  holy,  blessed  and 
overruling  Truth,  whose  testimony  we  were  thus 
called  upon  to  bear  against  so  great  a  power  as 
the  French,  then  an  enemy  and  we  their  prison- 
ers ;  and  very  soon  after  they  took  his  testimony 
without  sweariog,  or  any  other  asseveration,  save 
only  a  bare  and  sober  relation,  by  promise  only 
to  answer  truly." 

"  After  they  had  begun  their  examination  of 
him,  the  comfort  of  our  blessed  Lord,  whose  pre- 


sence and  shield  were  with  us,  so  increased  in  my 
heart  that  my  spirit  was  broken  in  a  considera- 
tion of  his  goodness  and  faithfulness  to  us,  though 
I  had  full  recompense  for  all  that  I  had  suffered. 
Some  tears  running  down  as  I  sat  by,  one  of  them 
observed  it,  and  being  in  a  surprise  and  admira- 
tion of  it,  they  inquired  the  reason  by  the  inter- 
preter ;  but  I  made  them  a  sign  of  silence  which 
they  all  took,  and  were  still  a  short  time  and  then 
proceeded  in  their  examination.  Then  I  told 
them,  when  that  was  over,  I  would  relate  the 
cause  of  those  tears." 

"  The  examination  being  over,  which  was  done 
both  with  gentleness  and  strictness,  then  they 
inquired  the  cause  of  my  brokenness ;  to  which 
I  answered,  '  That  though  it  had  pleased  God  to 
permit  us  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  these  men, 
and  bring  us  under  so  great  a  power  and  many 
dangers,  yet  perceiving  he  had  been  pleased  to 
inspire  them  with  so  much  gentleness  and  favor 
towards  us,  my  spirit  was  so  broken,  as  they  ob- 
served, in  humble  thankfulness  to  the  Lord,  who 
was  thus  kind  to  us  in  a  time  so  needful ;  and 
for  their  favor  we  were  likewise  grateful all  ' 
which  they  heard  with  great  attention,  and  bowed 
themselves  when  they  understood  it  with  gravity 
and  a  serene  and  gracious  aspect." 

While  detained  in  captivity  on  the  Island  of 
Hispaniola,  Thomas  Story  had  a  conference  with 
a  Jesuit  Priest,  which  was  conducted  in  tbe  Latin 
language.  The  priest,  who  was  a  moderate  man, 
haS  not  much  to  offer  in  support  of  his  views, 
but  listened  with  patience  to  a  full  exposition  of 
the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  text  DIatt.  xvi.  18, 
in  which,  says  Thomas  Story,  "  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  Christ  promised  to  build  his  church 
on  Peter,  but  on  the  spirit,  power  and  wisdom;^ 
the  Father,  which  opened  and  revealed  that  grfi^"* 
and  necessary  truth  to  Peter."  "  Other  founda- 
tion can  no  man  lay  than  that  which  is  already 
laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ;"  and  the  successors 
of  the  apostles  "  are  only  they  who  follow  Christ 
in  a  holy,  innocent  life." 

To  those  and  other  plain  expositions  no  mate- 
rial objection  was  offered,  and  the  priest  excused 
himself  for  leaving,  saying  it  was  near  mass  time. 

At  the  next  time  for  public  worship,  T.  Story 
says,  "  The  Jesuit,  as  we  were  informed,  made 
us,  our  principles  and  deportment,  the  whole 
subject  of  his  sermon,  and  said  that  we  were  an 
innocent,  religious  people,  differing  in  many 
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points,  both  of  doctrine  and  practice,  from  all 
other  Protestants,  and  seemed  to  have  a  right 
faith  iu  Christ ;  only  we  seemed  too  diffident  con- 
cerning the  saints,  our  duty  to  them,  the  church 
power  and  the  like.  But  iu  the  end  exhorted 
his  people  to  keep  firm  in  their  own  religion ; 
and  as  this  people  were  thus  cast  among  them, 
to  show  their  Christianity  and  respect  to  them. 
And  so  they  generally  did,  more  than  could  have 
been  expected ;  and  several  of  them  said,  though 
too  lightly,  the  Quaker  preacher  had  converted 
their  minister." 

Thomas  Story  was  kindly  and  courteously  en- 
tertained nearly  a  week  at  the  mansion  of  the 
Grovernor  of  the  Island.  They  discoursed  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  particularly  on  war.  The  Gov- 
ernor assented  to  its  being  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  the  New  Testament,  "  but  as  the 
King  commanded  it,  they  were  bound  in  con- 
science to  obey  him  who  was  set  over  them,  and  he 
was  answerable  for  the  evil,  if  any,  and  not  they 
adding,  "  they  ought  to  give  active  and  passive 
obedience  to  all  his  commands,  whatsoever  they 
were." 

On  being  told  that  duty  to  kings  must  be  con- 
sistent with  and  subordinate  to  duty  to  Christ, 
he  manifested  no  resentment,  but  in  the  end 
owned  that  liberty  of  conscience  was  no  unrea- 
sonable thing.  He  was  also  much  pleased  with 
an  account  of  Pennsylvania,  its  settlement,  situ- 
ation, people  and  way  of  living,  often  wishing  for 
peace,  that  he  might  come  and  see  it. 

Soon  after  this  Thomas  Story  was  set  at  liberty, 
and  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  passage  to  Philadel- 
phia. 

On  the  8th  of  Second  month,  1710,  he  at- 
tended the  first  weekly  meeting  of  the  ministers 
of  Philadelphia ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that 
he  arrived  shortly  before  from  this  protracted 
and,  in  many  respects,  painful  engagement.  The 
following  minutes  were  made  on  the  occasion  : 

"  Our  dear  Friend  Thomas  Story  being  at  this 
our  meeting,  after  his  return  from  the  ^Vcst  In- 
dies, reports  that  at  Barbadoes  the  Friends  that 
are  left  keep  their  iutogrity,  are  living  iu  the 
truth  and  in  pretty  good  unity.  Many  flock  to 
meetings  and  seem  to  be  affected  with  the  testi- 
mony of  truth.  He  had  a  pretty  good  time  and 
service  amongst  them. 

"  At  Antigua  there  are  but  few  Friends,  and 
they  are  indiffeixntly  well  for  the  present,  and 
many  other  people  flock  to  the  meetings  and  are 
(yiiet  and  seem  aff"ectcd. 

"  At  Jamaica  there  are  but  very  few  Friends, 
and  truth  at  a  very  low  ebb,  but  there  are  some 
who  keep  their  integrity.  Many  other  people 
came  to  the  meetings  at  Port  lloyal,  and  some 
were  aff"ccted  and  tendered." 

Iu  the  year  1714  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  Bar- 
badoes, and  embarked  from  there  for  England,  ar- 
riving in  the  10th  month  of  the  same,  having  been 
absent  about  16  years.  On  this  occasion,  he  re- 
marks— "  As  I  returned  to  my  native  land  in  the 
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drawings  of  the  love  of  God  and  the  power  of  his 
holy  commandment,  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
blessed  truth,  I  appeared,  as  the  Lord  was  pleased 
to  make  way  for  me,  being  reconciled  to  God 
and  to  all  men  and  unengaged  in  their  various 
feuds,  strifes  and  emulations,  which  I  found  too 
many." 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  visited  his  much  en- 
deared friend  William  Penn,  at  Evrscomb.  He 
found  him  much  enfeebled  in  mind  and  body, 
under  the  efi'ects  of  an  apoplectic  attack,  by  which 
he  was  rendered  incapable  of  all  business,  but 
was  as  sensible  of  the  enjoyment  of  truth  as  at 
any  time  in  his  life. 

Pie  says  of  this  interview,  "  When  I  went  to 
the  house  I  thought  myself  strong  enough  to  see 
him  in  that  condition,  but  when  I  entered  the 
room  and  perceived  the  great  defect  of  his  ex- 
pressions, for  want  of  memory,  it  greatly  bowed 
my  spirit;  under  a  consideration  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  human  qualifications,  and  what  the 
finest  of  men  are  soon  reduced  to.  Nevei-theless, 
no  insanity  or  lunacy  at  all  appeared  in  his  ac- 
tions, and  his  mind  was  in  an  innocent  state,  as 
appeared  by  his  very  loving  deportment  to  all 
that  came  near  him ;  and  that  he  had  still  a  good 
sense  of  truth  was  plain,  by  some  very  clear  sen- 
tences he  spoke  in  the  life  and  power  of  truth  in 
an  evening  meeting  we  had  there,  wherein  we 
were  greatly  comforted  ;  so  that  I  was  ready  to 
think  this  was  a  sort  of  sequestration  of  him, 
from  all  the  concerns  of  this  life,  which  so  much 
oppressed  him ;  not  in  judgment,  but  in  mercy, 
that  he  might  have  rest,  and  not  be  oppressed 
thereby  to  the  end." 

Wm.  Penn's  death  occurred  on  the  30th  of 
5th  month,  1717,  and  on  the  5th  of  Sixth  month, 
Thomas  Story  says,  "  I  accompanied  the  corpse 
to  the  grave  at  Jordan's  meeting  place,  in  the 
county  of  Bucks,  where  we  had  a  large  meeting 
of  Friends  and  others  from  many  places  ;  and  as 
the  Lord  had  made  choice  of  him  iu  the  days  of 
his  youth,  for  great  and  good  services,  and  had 
been  with  him  in  many  dangers  and  difficulties 
of  various  kinds,  so  he  did  not  leave  him  in  his 
last  moments,  but  honored  the  occasion  with  his 
blessed  presence,  and  gave  us  a  happy  season  of 
his  goodness,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  us  all." 

[To  be  continued.] 


On  the.  Progress  of  Religious  Liberty,  in  con- 
nection,  especiuUij,  with  the  History  of  England. 
By  John  Hodgkin. 

(Continued  from  page  822,  vol.  9.) 

To  what  quarter  then  are  we  to  look  for  the 
introduction  both  of  the  true  theory  and  also  of 
the  practice  of  religious  liberty  ?  If  I  were  on 
my  own  unsupported  authority  to  assert  that  the 
discovery  was  mainly  made,  and  at  all  events  Wiis 
first  practically  carried  out  by  the  Society  of 
Friends,  though  I  believe  it  would  be  hard  to 
controvert  my  fatts,  some  might  be  inclined  to 
suspect  a  bias  in  my  conclusions.    I  will  there- 
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fore  introduce  this  important  part  of  my  subject 
to  your  notice,  on  tlie  authority  of  one  who  can- 
not be  suspected  of  too  favorable  a  view  of  Dis- 
senters— I  mean  John  Cunningham,  the  Vicar 
of  Harrow,  the  author  of  the  Velvet  Cushion,  and 
the  editor  of  the  Christian  Observer.  In  some 
of  his  articles,  he  by  no  means  does  justice  to  our 
doctrinal  soundness,  yet  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, has  he  expressed  himself  in  the  strongest 
terms,  as  to  our  claims  to  the  discovery  of  the 
true  principles  of  religious  freedom. 

From  an  article  on  the  life  of  George  Fox,  in 
the  Christion  Observer,  for  the  Seventh  month, 
1852,  I  extract  the  following  passage  :  "  There 
was  one  sentiment  which  the  Commonwealth  in- 
herited from  the  Monarchy  and  handed  down  to 
the  Restoration,  in  which  the  Church  agreed  with 
the  Sectary,  and  the  Presbyterian  sympathized 
with  the  Episcopalian — that  opinions  were  to  be 
prescribed  and  conscience  governed  by  law ;  that 
whatever  religion  the  law  adopted,  the  people 
must  practise.  This,  the  dogma  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  was  adopted  by  the  churches  of  the 
Reformation,  admitted  by  all  and  questioned  by 
none.  This  doctrine,  strange  as  it  now  seems  to 
us,  was,  as  we  have  said,  the  fixed  opinion  of  the 
age,  of  the  statesman  as  well  as  of  the  Puritan ; 
of  prejudice  and  of  policy ;  having  on  its  side  the 
statutes  of  the  realm  and  the  creed  of  all  the 
schools.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  combat  such 
views ;  to  overthrow  them  was  hardly  conceivable. 
And  yet  they  had  to  be  uprooted,  if  religious 
conviction  was  ever  to  be  respected,  and  con- 
science to  be  free.  The  man  who  should  aim  at 
this  had  a  hard  task  before  him,  and  required 
singular  qualifications ; — a  spirit  of  hardy  daring 
and  yet  inflexible  patience,  a  temper  which  could 
bear  insult,  threat  and  attack,  the  mob,  the 
magistrate  and  the  prison ;  yet  a  gentleness  which 
could  disarm  hostility  and  win  over  reluctant  pre- 
judice, by  mild  yet  irresistible  persuasion.  The 
mission  was  a  great  one ;  and  from  a  strange 
place  and  by  strange  training  was  this  mission- 
ary drawn."  He  then  briefly  sketches  the  state 
of  rehgion,  discipline,  ceremonial  and  life,  under 
Charles  I.,  and  proceeds,  "  It  was  at  this  time, 
just  as  Charles  I.  began  to  reign,  that  in  the 
village  of  Fenny  Drayton,  in  Leicestershire, 
there  was  growing  up  under  the  roof  of  an  honest 
weaver  (who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
integrity  and  piety)  a  boy  remarked  from  his 
childhood,  for  a  singularly  sweet  disposition,  and 
a  strict  deportment,  &c.  &c."  I  need  not  pro- 
ceed further  with  the  portrait,  which  you  already 
recognize  as  that  of  George  Fox,  the  son  of 
"righteous  Christer,"  as  the  neighbors  called  him. 

Again,  in  an  article  on  the  life  of  Penn,  in 
the  number  for  the  twelfth  month,  1851,  page 
825  of  the  same  publication,  I  read,  "  To  the 
Quakers  it  was  of  infinite  moment,  both  as  a  fun- 
damental truth,  and  as  the  only  hope  for  prac- 
tical toleration,  that  the  doctrine  of  persecuting 
for  religious  opinions  should  be  abandoned,  and 


the  duty  of  religious  toleration  should  be  admit- 
ted. It  was  for  this  that  Penn  appeared  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that  he  appealed  to  the  electors  of  England.  He 
was  indeed  unsuccessful,  (that  is  in  England,) 
because  he  was  in  •f.vance  of  his  age.  It  was 
only  from  the  stillness  of  Milton's  closet  that  his 
deep,  grave  voice  raised  its  solitary  witness  in 
behalf  of  religious  freedom.  Nor  is  it  unlikely 
that  Milton  caught  the  inspiration  of  this  truth 
from  his  Quaker  friends.  But  generally,  at  that 
age,  such  a  view  was  considered  as  treason  to  the 
authority  of  the  State,  and  infidelity  to  the 
Church."  The  reviewer  then  proceeds  to  state 
the  realization  of  the  truth  in  the  practice  of  the 
infant  settlement  of  the  Jerseys  under  Penn. 
"  The  Commonwealth  of  Penn,"  he  observes, 
"  required  more  than  that  of  Sydney ;  not  liberty 
only,  but  religion,  the  rule  of  Christianity,  as 
well  as  the  reign  of  liberty.  Was  this  a  dream  ? 
Could  it  be  realized  ?  At  Chester  (on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware)  the  first  general  Assembly  elect- 
ed by  the  Colonists,  met  in  the  Friends'  Meet- 
ing House,  (as  the  most  convenient  building  in 
the  neighborhood,)  chose  a  Speaker,  accepted  the 
Constitution,  and  passed  the  first  code  of  laws. 
Both  provinces  were  united  under  their  Grov- 
ernor,  and  when,  after  a  session  of  three  days, 
the  simple  legislators  were  prorogued  and  dis- 
missed to  their  several  labors,  toleration  of  all 
creeds — a  doctrine  then  unknown — was  declared ; 
the  reform  of  the  penal  code,  which  cost  Romilly, 
Horner  and  Mackintosh  so  many  years  of  toil  to 
secure  in  our  own  day,  was  efi"ected ;  and  plans 
for  the  reformation  of  prisoners,  and  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  industrial  schools,  were  placed 
among  the  institutions  of  the  country."  It  now 
appears  that  these  articles,  which  were  presented 
to  the  public  on  the  authority  of  John  Cunning- 
ham, proceeded  from  the  able  pen  of  John  Camp- 
bell Colquhoun,  who  has  given  them  to  the  world 
(together  with  some  others)  under  the  title  of 
"  Short  sketches  of  some  Notable  Lives."  From 
this  little  volume  I  shall  add  a  further  statement 
peculiarly  pertinent  to  our  present  subject.  He 
says,  speaking  of  the  Quakers,  "  that  sect  embo- 
died in  a  singular  degree  the  virtues  of  English- 
men, their  courage  and  indomitable  patience, 
their  constancy,  perseverance  and  love  of  truth — 
virtues  by  which,  in  England,  we  have  obtained 
most  of  the  rights  which  are  prized  by  us,  and 
which  are  still  sought  in  other  countries  in  vain. 
To  the  resolution  and  strong  will  of  the  Quakers, 
we  owe  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  rights,  freedom 
of  conscience,  and  religious  liberty,  without  which 
civil  liberty  is  a  name.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
Quaker  faith  and  deportment,  ought  not  to  blind 
us  to  the  services  which  they  rendered  us ;  and 
even  these  peculiarities,  though  they  disfigure 
their  religion,  fitted  them  for  the  mission  which 
was  assigned  them,  and  which,  great  in  its  prin- 
ciples, aims  and  issues,  found  in  them  the  mo.«t 
unflinching  of  missionaries." — pp.  53  and  54. 
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I  have  given  the  passage  thus  fully,  in  order  that 
you  may  see  that  it  is  not  the  language  of  a  too 
partial  witness.  In  addition  to  the  testimony  of 
John  Cunningham  and  of  John  Colquhoun,  I 
would  add  that  of  Burke,  in  his  account  of  the 
European  Settlements  in  America,  and  of  Hep- 
worth  Dixon,  in  his  life  of  Peun ;  and  as  evi- 
dence that  the  principles  of  toleration  were  not 
the  views  of  Fox  and  Penn  alone,  I  would  refer 
to  the  admirable  exposition  of  the  tenets  of  the 
body  of  Friends  at  large,  on  this  particular  point, 
as  given  by  Robert  Barclay,  in  the  fourteenth 
Proposition*  of  his  Apology,  published  several 
years  before  the  settlement  of  the  Jerseys. 

But  some  may  say,  how  could  this  be  ?  How 
was  it  possible  that  this  great  political  discovery 
of  modern  times  should  be  due,  in  so  large  a  de- 
gree, to  a  body  of  men,  politically  so  obscure  as 
the  Quakers  ?  The  fact  is,  I  believe,  simply 
this,  that  on  this  question,  as  on  the  important 
subjects  of  oaths,  of  war,  and  subsequently  of 
slavery,  a  healthy  yet  tender  conscience,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  receiving 
its  instruction  from  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  with- 
out dependence  on  human  gloss  or  interpretation, 
was  really  better  fitted  to  arrive  at  a  correct  con- 
clusion— I  might  say — to  discover  the  truth,  than 
the  most  acute  human  intellect,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  maxims  and  policy  of  this  world. 
With  our  predecessors  at  that  day,  religious  lib- 
erty was  no  mere  theory,  but  a  practical  truth, 
carried  out  by  them,  in  the  first  place  as  subjects 
patiently  yet  boldly  suffering  for  the  rights  of 
conscience  in  the  mother  country,  and  in  the 
next  place  as  legislators,  both  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  laying  down  this  simple  basis,  that 
none  who  admitted  the  being  of  God  should  be 
called  in  question  for  his  religious  opinions,  and 
that  none  who  professed  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
should  be  inadmissible  to  any  of&ce  in  the  State. 
At  the  accomplishment  of  the  latter  object,  we 
have  already  glanced.  The  mode  in  which  the 
former  victory  over  oppression  was  achieved  in 
England,  by  an  appeal  in  our  courts  of  justice, 
to  Magna  Charta,  and  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  British  Constitution,  has  not  hitherto  obtained 
the  attention  which  it  deserves  as  an  important 
part  of  general  history. 

Now,  however,  having  not  shrank  from  giving 
to  our  forefathers  their  due  on  this  great  ques- 
tion, I  may  remark,  that  in  many  branches  of 
knowledge  there  are  not  unfrequently  cases  of 
double  independent  discoveiy,  and  this  is  proba- 
bly one  of  them.  Hence,  1  am  not  sure  that  I 
should  be  prepared  to  give  the  patent  for  the  in- 
vention to  Friends  alone.  Still  less  am  I  disposed 
to  puss  over  in  silence  the  important  contribu- 
tions furnished  to  the  cause  of  religious  tolera- 
tion, at  least,  if  not  of  religious  freedom,  by  some 
of  the  great  writers  of  that  age,  and  especially  by 

*  "  Of  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters 
purely  religious,  and  pertaining  to  tiie  conscience."' 


three  very  diiferent  men,  each  amongst  the  most 
remarkable  jewels  in  the  rich  treasury  of  genius 
and  learning  furnished  by  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury— I  mean  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  John  Mil- 
ton and  John  Locke.  To  the  first  of  them,  Hal- 
lam,  indeed,  in  his  History  of  Modern  Literature, 
seems  disposed  very  much  to  ascribe  the  merit  of 
being  the  chief  pioneer  in  this  great  work  ;  yet, 
with  all  the  mass  of  learning  and  richness  of  il- 
lustration with  which  he  overlays  the  subject  in 
his  "  Liberty  of  Prophesying,"  he  is  far  from 
carrying  out  the  principle  fully,  and  Hallam  him- 
self admits  that  it  is  not  done  either  fairly  or 
consistently.  Milton's  work,  "  a  Treatise  on  Civil 
Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Causes,  showing  that  it 
is  not  lawful  for  any  power  on  earth  to  compel  in 
matters  of  religion,"  is  a  noble  protest  against 
the  persecuting  spirit  of  his  day,  and  in  favor  of 
right  principles,  and  is  well  worthy  the  attentive 
perusal  of  all  who  desire  to  be  at  once  truly  libe- 
ral in  politics  and  charitable  in  religion.  Locke's 
"  Essays  on  Toleration,"  (the  first  not  published 
till  1688,)  have  the  benefit  of  being  accompanied 
by  his  own  practical  illustration  of  the  subject 
in  the  constitution  which  he  framed  for  Carolina 
under  its  proprietor,  Lord  Baltimore.  But  this 
constitution,  both  in  its  religious  and  in  its  po- 
litical features,  is  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  Penn, 
and  was,  before  long,  laid  aside. 

Notwithstanding  the  gloomy  view  which  we 
have  taken  both  of  the  legislation  and  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  in  reference  to  liberty  of 
conscience,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
subject  itself  had  made  progress  in  the  minds  of 
men.  Nor  should  we  form  a  complete  estimate 
of  the  state  of  opinion,  on  questions  of  this  na- 
ture, in  his  reign,  if  we  did  not  take  account  of 
the  well  intended  though  inefiectual  eiforts  which 
were  made  during  it,  so  to  widen  the  basis  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  reference  to  some  ceremo- 
nial observances,  as  to  admit  within  its  pale  and 
to  office  in  its  hio-archy,  a  large  proportion  nu- 
merically of  those  who  difl"ered  from  it  in  ritual, 
costume  and  practice — a  measure  widely  difi'erent 
indeed  from  perfect  liberty  of  conscience  for  all, 
but  indicative  nevertheless  of  considerable  en- 
largement of  Christian  feeling  in  those  who  ad- 
vocated it. 

In  approaching  the  short  and  deservedly  odious 
reign  of  James  the  Second,  we  may  remark,  in 
the  first  place,  that  no  law  oppressing  conscience 
was  passed  in  it;  and  in  the  second  place,  that 
bigotodly  attached  as  he  was  to  the  persecuting 
church  of  Rome,  he  was  himself  both  in  theory 
and  practice  tolerant.  But  whilst  stating  this 
fact,  it  must  be  admitted  that  even  his  toleration 
was  tainted  by  two  circumstances  which  deprived 
it  of  nearly  all  its  value.  First,  the  toleration 
was  manifestly  granted,  mainly,  I  would  not  say 
entirely,  for  the  sake  of  the  encouragement  of 
Popery,  which  the  king,  no  doubt,  felt  he  could 
not  accomplish,  unless  by  including  the  Protest- 
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ant  Dissenters  in  the  same  category  as  tlie  Ro- 
manists. And  secondly,  as  most  of  the  perse- 
cuting laws  still  remained  unerased  from  the 
statute  book,  the  toleration  was  conferred  by  an 
exercise  of  that  odious  royal  prerogative  called 
the  Dispensing  Power,  which  virtually  placed  the 
king  above  the  parliament,  and  of  which,  (though 
in  successive  reigns  it  had  been  repeatedly  winked 
at,  and  even  recognized  by  corrupt  judges  on  the 
bench),  it  has  been  happily  said,  that  it  finally 
abdicated  Westminster  Hall,  when  James  the 
Second  abdicated  the  kingdom. 

With  the  revolution  of  1688,  we  enter  upon  a 
new  epoch,  in  which  those  better  principles  of 
religious  freedom,  of  which  we  have  already  seen 
more  than  a  glimpse,  were  allowed  to  work 
through  the  frame  of  society,  and  powerfully  to 
influence  the  legislature. 

The  revival  of  art  and  of  letters,  could  not  of 
itself  so  humanize  man  as  to  give  freedom  to  con- 
science ;  else  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
Elizabeth  and  the  second  Charles,  marked  as 
they  were  by  so  many  trophies  of  genius,  intel- 
lect and  taste,  would  not  have  been  disgraced  by 
the  blood  of  martyrs,  and  the  imprisonment  and 
oppression  of  so  many  devoted  and  exemplary 
Christians. 

The  reformation  of  the  Church  from  the  gross- 
er errors  of  Rome,  highly  influential  as  it  doubt- 
less was  in  favoring  freedom  of  thought,  was  not 
alone  sulficient  to  establish  religious  liberty ;  else 
the  Seminary  Priests,  and  the  Baptists,  and  In- 
dependents would  not  have  been  persecuted,  and 
even  executed  by  Elizabeth,  nor  the  Friends 
imprisoned  by  thousands  under  the  Common- 
wealth and  Charles  the  Second,  and  some  of  them 
actually  put  to  death  on  the  gallows,  by  the 
highly  professing  Puritans  of  New  England. 

The  curtailment  of  the  prerogative,  and  the 
confii-mation  of  parliamentary  government,  did 
not  necessarily  secure  to  men  the  undisturbed 
right  to  worship  God  according  to  their  con- 
sciences ;  otherwise  the  statesmen  who  prepared 
the  Petition  of  Right,  and  those  who  passed  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  would  not  have  fined,  im- 
prisoned and  banished  their  free-born  fellow  sub- 
jects for  differing  from  them  on  the  question, 
whether  the  church  was  to  be  governed  by  Bish- 
ops or  Presbyters,  or  for  deviating  from  the 
service  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

But  what  neither  the  revival  of  letters,  nor 
the  reformation  of  the  church,  nor  the  limitation 
of  the  prerogative,  could  efi"ect  alone,  was,  no 
doubt,  materially  promoted  by  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  all  three,  especially  after  the  question 
had  been  once  fairly  brought  before  the  public 
in  so  many  different  ways,  by  patient  Christian 
sufferers  and  by  profound  divines  and  philoso- 
phers, and  especially  after  the  great  problem  had 
been  so  satisfactorily  solved  in  more  than  one  of 
the  colonies.  Add  to  which,  that  the  wise  and 
prudent  prince  who  expelled  despotism  and  po- 
pery from  the  government  of  these  realms,  had  ' 


himself  been  witness  of  the  benefits  resulting 
from  a  very  considerable  amount  of  religious 
toleration  in  Holland,  and  found,  moreover,  in 
England,  the  necessity  of  conciliating  the  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  as  well  as  the  Established 
Church,  in  order  to  place  the  foundations  of  his 
revolutionary  throne  deep  in  the  affections  of  the 
majority  of  his  people.  Accordingly,  immediately 
on  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  the  Tole- 
ration Act  was  passed,  which  exempted  Protest- 
ant Dissenters  generally,  from  the  penalties  pre- 
viously imposed  for  non-attendance  at  church, 
and  secured  to  them  the  free  and  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  public  worship.  The  same  act  also 
relieved  Friends  from  the  obligation  to  take  the 
oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy,  and  substi- 
tuted in  their  case  a  declaration  of  fidelity,  and  a 
simple  profession  of  faith  in  the  Father,  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  God  blessed  for  ever- 
more, and  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

By  a  subsequent  enactment  in  the  same  reign, 
Friends  were  allowed  to  give  evidence  in  civil 
causes  on  affirmation ;  but  more  than  a  century 
elapsed  before  it  was  extended  to  other  cases. 

Still  we  have  to  confess  with  shame,  that 
through  the  reigns  of  William,  of  Anne,  and  of 
the  first  two  Georges,  the  laws  against  Roman 
Catholics,  both  English  and  Irish,  were  of  bitter 
and  unrelenting  severity.  The  celebration  of 
their  own  Worship,  and  even  their  non-attendance 
at  that  of  the  Established  Church,  subjected  them 
to  heavy  penalties ;  and  the  profits  of  their  landed 
property  were,  in  the  event  of  their  refusing  cer- 
tain oaths,  (against  which  they  had  scruples), 
taken  from  them,  and  given  over  to  their  next  of 
kin,  being  Protestants,  besides  their  being  ex- 
posed to  a  great  number  of  other  disabilities  and 
annoyances.  In  the  reign  of  George  the  Third 
a  considerable  relaxation  of  these  unrighteous 
enactments  took  place ;  but  Roman  Catholics  con- 
tinued entirely  shut  out  from  both  houses  of 
parliament. 

And  all  this  time  both  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestant  Dissenters  were  still  excluded  from 
office  in  corporations  and  under  the  crown,  by 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  already  referred 
to ;  though  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period 
which  I  am  now  describing,  a  practical  remission 
was  effected  as  to  Protestant  Dissenters,  by  a 
side-wind,  through  the  medium  of  the  annual 
Indemnity  Acts,  by  which,  if  they  did  accept 
office  notwithstanding  the  disabilities  created  by 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  they  were  virtu- 
ally saved  harmless  from  the  penalties  threatened 
by  the  law  which  they  thus  violated ;  but  this 
was  a  very  degrading  and  objectionable  mode  of 
dealing  with  unoffending  and  exemplary  British 
subjects. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time,  too,  all  Dis- 
senters, Protestant  as  well  as  Roman  Catholic, 
could  neither  be  married,  nor  have  the  births  of 
their  children  publicly  registered,  without  sub- 
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mitting  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Enghind, 
(to  which  some  of  them  had  the  strongest  con- 
scientious ohjections,)  nor  without  acknowledging 
the  authority  of  a  minister  of  that  church.  The 
Quakers  and  Jews  constituted,  as  to  marriage,  an 
exception,  the  smallness  of  which  but  served  to 
prove  the  rule. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  Friends'  Review. 

An  Account  of  tlie  Sufferings  and  Christian  ex- 
perience of  Sarah  Purbeck,  late  of  Salem, 
Mass. 

"  When  thou  walkest  through  the  fire  thou  shalt  not 
be  burned,  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee." 
— Isaiah  sliii.  2. 

The  writer  of  the  following  account  was  one 
among  many  who  frequently  visited  the  chamber 
of  Sarah  Purbeck,  during  her  severe  and  pro- 
tracted sickness,  and  took  notes  at  these  visits  of 
what  he  witnessed ;  and  to  those  who  were  fa- 
miliar with  her  case,  the  narration  may  seem  far 
short  of  the  reality ;  while  to  others,  such  unpre- 
cedented sufferings  may  appear  almost  beyond 
belief  To  this  latter  class,  the  writer  would  say 
he  has  endeavored  to  record  only  that  of  which 
he  has  personal  knowledge ;  and  he  believes  that 
no  language,  however  graphic,  could  fully  depict 
the  entire  derangement  of  her  whole  nervous 
system,  and  the  extraordinai-y  sufferings  which 
she  endured  for  a  period  of  about  nineteen  years, 
which  through  the  sanctifying  influence  of  divine 
grace,  she  bore  with  much  patience  and  Christian 
resignation. 

A  hope  that  the  account  may  be  blessed,  par- 
ticularly to  those  whom  the  Lord  in  mercy  has 
visited  with  his  chastening  rod,  induces  the  writer 
to  give  the  notes  publicity.  He  might  have  done 
this  at  an  earlier  period,  but  for  a  desire  that  some 
one  better  qualified  would  undertake  the  memoir. 

May  the  tfiSbount,  imperfect  as  it  is,  magnify 
that  grace  which  alone  is  sufficient  for  us,  and  be 
a  means  of  encouraging  others  to  seek  after  it, 
that  the  trials  and  afflictions  of  this  life  may  be 
sanctified  to  them,  and  prepare  them  for  the  en- 
joyment of  that  blissful  world,  "  none  of  whose 
inhabitants  can  say  they  arc  sick  if  so,  the  ob- 
ject the  writer  had  in  view  will  be  fully  an- 
swered; and  he  is  not  without  a  belief  that  tlie 
att(!ntive  reader  will,  at  the  close  of  the  narrative, 
acknowledge  that  the  Lord  is  very  pitiful,  and  in 
the  dispensation  of  his  providence  permits  great 
sufferings,  not  only  for  the  purification  of  tliose 
whom  he  tlms  chastens,  but  also  for  the  encou- 
ragement ami  instmction  of  those  who  have  to 
witness  tlieir  afflictions. 

The  writer  thought  it  best,  first,  to  describe 
her  extreme   and  continued   agitation,  which 
r  ceased  not  niglit  or  day,  and  the  cause  of  it  so 
*■  f.ir  as  known ;  tlic  repulsive  nature  of  which  he 
hopes  will  not  deter  any  from  perusing  the  ac- 
count, as  they  may  afterwards  see,  as  she  ad- 
nccd  in  Christian  experience,  that  the  great 
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Refiner  did  not  permit  her  to  remain  in  the  fur- 
nace any  longer  than  he  saw  meet,  and  while 
there  did  often  comfort  her  with  His  life-giving 
presence. 

Sarah  Purbeck  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  9th 
month  8th,  1809,  of  respectable  parentage  in  the 
humble  walks  of  life.  Her  health  was  from  early 
life  very  delicate,  and  when  about  14  years  of 
age  she  was  taken  sick  vrith  a  fever,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  which  a  large  carbuncle  was  formed 
on  the  lower  part  of  her  spine,  which  her  attend- 
ing physician  thought  advisable  to  open;  and  in 
performing  the  operation,  his  lance  made  a  deeper 
incision  than  he  intended,  and  she  not  being  con- 
fined at  the  time,  a  sudden  spring  caused  the 
doctor  to  apprehend  he  had  injured  her  for  life, 
and  he  expressed  his  fears  to  that  effect.  The  blood 
flowed  freely  from  the  wound,  and  that  most  deli- 
cate part  of  the  human  system  received  an  injuiy 
causing  the  most  intense  suffering,  to  be  relieved 
only  by  death.  She,  however,  so  far  recovered 
as  to  be  about  again,  until  11th  month,  1831, 
when  she  was  thrown  from  a  sleigh,  and  received 
a  severe  blow  on  the  upper  part  of  her  spine. 
From  this  period  she  was  confined  to  her  bed, 
which  she  never  again  left  during  her  life  time. 
She  was  seized  with  strong  and  violent  spasms, 
and  so  convulsed  by  them,  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  discern  the  object  which  was  thus 
propelled  with  such  rapidity  backwards  and  for- 
wards, reminding  one  of  some  piece  of  mechanism 
operated  upon  by  a  powerful  spring.  She  was 
unable  to  lie  down  in  bed,  but  remained  all  the 
time  in  a  sitting  position  ;  and  from  her  continued 
blows,  the  partition  against  which  she  struck, 
being  filled  in  with  bricks,  became  loosened  from 
the  mortar,  and  finally  fell  down.  Her  friends 
procured  a  rubber  case  inflated  with  air,  against 
which  she  beat,  but  this  was  soon  found  insuf- 
ficient, as  she  wore  holes  through  it  immediately, 
and  it  became  useless.  Subsequently  a  bed  was 
provided  filled  with  cotton,  which  being  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling,  was  found  to  answer  the 
purpose,  and  against  this  she  beat  for  many  a 
long  year.  The  bed  required  occasionally  a  new 
covering,  and  the  bedstead  would  soon  become 
so  loose,  from  her  constant  motion,  as  to  require 
replacing  by  a  new  one  of  the  strongest  kind  that 
could  be  procured.  xVt  this  period  of  her  life  it 
required  two  or  three  to  be  constantly  at  her  bed- 
side, to  keep  her  from  being  thrown  off,  and  this 
assistaiicc  was  afforded  by  her  aged  mother,  sis- 
ters and  nieces.  For  two  or  three  weeks  she  was 
deprived  of  her  reason,  but  it  was  restored,  and 
she  had  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  her  mental 
faculties,  which  seemed  to  increase  in  brightness, 
notwithstanding  her  bodily  sufferings  were  not  in 
the  least  diminished. 

There  was  no  material  change  in  her  spasms 
for  about  three  years,  when  her  jaws  became 
firmly  locked  and  continued  so  for  four  weeks, 
during  which  time  the  only  sustenance  she  took 
was  through  an  aperture  caused  by  the  loss  of  a 
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tootL..  She  was  at  ttis  trying  period  fully  con- 
scious of  all  that  was  passing;  and  every  after- 
noon about  4  o'clock  her  convulsions  were  very 
strong,  and  would  throw  her  very  siiddenly,  so 
that  her  head  would  be  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
and  then  vnth  the  rapidity  of  thought  send  her 
on  her  feet  with  her  hands  fast  against  the  wall, 
in  which  posture  she  would  remain  until  the 
spasm  abated,  when  her  former  position  would 
be  again  resumed,  to  be  followed  the  next  day 
by  the  same  awfully  trying  scene.  This  con- 
tinued without  any  interruption  for  one  month, 
at  which  time  her  jaws  were  unlocked,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  reverse,  which,  if  possible,  was 
still  more  suffering.  Her  mouth  was  distended 
to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  when  the  jaws  closed, 
it  was  with  such  violence  that  her  teeth  were 
broken  and  loosened,  and  she  suffered  excessively 
with  her  teeth  aching,  and  her  face  was  swollen 
and  painful. 

Her  right  shoulder  blade  would  be  so  moved 
in  the  socket,  as  to  cause  a  noise  distinctly  heard 
in  any  part  of  the  room.  This  was  very  distres- 
sing to  her,  it  being  attended  with  much  pain. 

As  her  strength  lessened,  her  spasms  were  less 
violent,  and  were,  for  most  of  the  time,  more  regu- 
lar, though  at  times  they  would  take  some  new 
and  unaccountable  form,  twisting  her  in  almost 
every  imaginable  shape.  As  she  sat  in  bed  her 
left  hand  clasped  the  wrist  of  her  right  hand, 
which  rihe  threw  continually  backwards  and  for- 
wards, striking  her  right  cheek  and  eye,  the  sight 
of  which  she  entirely  lost;  and  from  the  repeated 
blows  her  cheek,  from  the  same  cause,  became 
sore  and  painful.  Any  attempt  to  confine  her 
was  attended  with  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences, and  if  persisted  in,  would  have  broken 
her  bones. 

Sarah  Purbeck  would  at  times  compare  her 
sufferings  to  being  punctured  in  every  part  of 
her  body  with  the  finest  needles,  touching  to  the 
quick  evei"y  part  of  her  whole  system,  and  accom- 
panied with  a  burning  sensation,  as  she  would 
express  it,  "  as  though  on  heated  coals  of  fire." 

Her  right  limb  was  bent  sideways  at  the  knee 
joint,  and  fastened  as  tight  to  her  thigh  as  though 
it  had  grown  there ;  and  this  remained  unchanged 
during  her  whole  sickness,  excepting  a  period  of 
ten  days,  which  will  be  again  referred  to. 

In  addition  to  the  derangement  of  her  nei-vous 
system,  she  had  other  alfiictions,  and  was  veiy 
liable  to  take  cold,  and  often  suffered  with  influ- 
enza and  excessive  pain  in  her  head,  produced 
by  abscesses  which  were  several  weeks  in  gather- 
ing, and  she  would  find  no  relief  until  they  were 
discharged,  which  usually  was  suddenly.  At 
such  times  her  bed  would  be  saturated  with  blood 
flowing  in  a  stream  from  her  mouth,  nose  and 
ears ;  she  would  then  for  a  time  be  relieved  until 
others  began  to  form,  which  would  terminate  in 
the  same  way. 

During  the  whole  period  of  her  sickness  she 


was  never  known  to  lose  herself  in  sleep,  and  all 
the  rest  she  obtained  was  during  what  were 
termed  her  insensible  spasms,  differing  only  from 
those  when  conscious  by  being  more  regular. 
These  spasms  would  occur  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day  and  night,  without  any  premo- 
nition save  a  gui-gling  in  the  throat,  as  though  she 
was  losing  her  breath;  very  few  strangers  could 
witness  them  with  composui"e,  and  to  her  immedi- 
ate attendants  they  were  always  distressing.  Many 
times,  as  the  writer  of  this  has  stood  by  her  bed- 
side conversing  with  her,  she  has  entered  these 
spasms  in  the  way  described.  They  would  con- 
tinue from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  then  they  would  pass  off  by  a  violent  convul- 
sion. It  was  apparently  a  contest  between  life 
and  death,  and  to  all  appearances  the  last  would 
have  the  ascendency.  There  was  a  great  struggle 
to  regain  breath,  which  seemed  nearly  to  have 
left  her,  but  in  the  course  of  five  or  ten  minutes 
she  would  become  sensible  again,  and  resume  the 
conversation  just  at  the  point  where  it  had  been 
interrupted,  as  though  nothing  unusual  had  hap- 
pened. She  not  unfrequently  inquired  after  the 
sick  and  afflicted,  whose  burdens  she  seemed  to 
bear  in  addition  to  her  own.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  it  was  thought  her  exhausted  frame  re- 
ceived a  little  rest  in  these  periods,  as  the  storm 
lulls  to  return  with  increased  violence. 

Her  only  sustenance  was  simple  fluids,  which 
she  took  in  small  quantities,  though  occasionally 
she  would  hold  in  her  mouth  a  small  piece  of 
candy. 

She  found  a  temporary  relief  by  the  use  of  Dr. 
McMunn's  preparation  of  opium,  which  had  a 
soothing  effect,  particularly  after  her  recovery 
from  a  severe  spasm.  The  doses  had  to  be  in- 
creased to  produce  any  effect,  until  they  reached 
a  dozen  bottles  a  week,  and  an  idea  was  preva- 
lent that  it  affected  her  mind,  and  thus  her  use- 
fulness seemed  for  a  time  laid  waste.  The  writer 
felt  it  his  duty  to  inform  her  of  the  impression 
that  had  gone  abroad  and  his  fears  in  reflation  to 
it ;  she  was  much  grieved,  but  immediately  re- 
solved to  relinquish  the  use  of  the  article.  The 
kind  doctor  who  had  gratuitously  attended  her 
most  of  the  time  during  her  sickness,  was  fearful 
of  the  consequences,  and  regretted  she  was  to  be 
deprived  of  her  only  solace  in  the  way  of  medi- 
cine. For  a  long  time  it  appeared  that  his  fears 
were  likely  to  be  realized ;  she  became  exceed^ 
ingly  prostrated,  and  her  friends  were  appr^ 
hensive  that  her  close  was  drawing  near;  but  she 
rallied  again,  and  it  was  thought  by  herself  and 
others  that  she  was  quite  as  well  without  the  use 
of  this  preparation  as  she  had  been  with  it,  and 
she  never  afterward  took  an  opiate  of  any  kind. 
The  sacrifice,  however,  cost  her  much,  lout  she 
evinced  great  firmness  of  mind,  and  felt  peace- 
ful that  this  bar  to  her  usefulness  had  been  re- 
moved. Would  not  many  who  are  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  sound  health,  do  well  to  imitate  the 
example  of  this  dear  sufferer,  by  relinquishing 
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every  practice  which  in  any  wise  mars  their  use- 
fulness ? 

[To  bft  continued .] 
MAKE  THE  LIVING  HAPPY. 

If  we  were  only  half  as  lenient  to  the  living  as 
we  are  to  the  dead,  how  much  happier  might  we 
render  them,  and  from  how  much  vain  and  bitter 
remorse  might  we  he  spared,  when  the  grave  has 
closed  over  them. 


THE  ART  OP  CONVERSATION. 
Not  only  to  say  the  right  thing  in  the  right 
place,  but  far  more  difficult  still,  to  leave  unsaid 
the  wrong  thing  at  the  tempting  moment. —  The 
Train. 

FEIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  13,  1856. 

The  Tenth  Volume  op  Friends'  Review. 
— The  present  number  commences  our  Tenth 
Volume.  The  beloved  and  justly  honored  friend 
who,  from  the  beginning  of  the  publication  until 
near  the  close  of  the  9th  volume,  conducted  it 
with  the  ability  which  had  been  anticipated  from 
his  known  talents  and  acquirements,  and  with 
the  pradence,  charity  and  forbearance  which  are 
thp  fruit  of  obedience  to  the  humbling  and  puri- 
fying influences  of  Divine  Grrace,  hns  been  re- 
moved, in  a  good  old  age,  to  his  eternal  reward. 

In  consenting  to  occupy  the  position  thus  ably 
and  usefully  filled,  and  so  calmly  and  peacefully 
vacated,  the  present  Editor  deems  it  needful  only 
to  say  that,  though  very  far  from  claiming  to 
have  attained  the  same  thing,  it  is  his  earnest 
desire  to  "walk  by  the  same  rule,"  assuredly 
believing  that  the  work  is  one  upon  which  he 
can  reverently  ask  the  Divine  blessing.  Closely 
connected  as  he  has  been  with  the  Review  from 
its  commencement,  and  having  also  shared  in  the 
burden  of  another  periodical,  he  has  had  much 
obsci'vation  as  well  as  some  experience  of  the 
constant  labor,  the  unceasing  anxiety  and  the 
deep  feeling  of  responsibility  which  belong  to  the 
conscientious  performance  of  an  editor's  duties. 

It  is  prolnible  that  many  of  the  present 
readers  of  the  Review  have  never  perused 
tlie  original  Prospectus;  and  we  may  therefore 
properly  introduce  some  extracts  from  it,  and  close 
these  remarks  with  an  assurauce,  that  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  objects  and  principles  therein  an- 
nounced, is  alike  contemplated  by  the  present  Ed- 
itor and  by  those  with  whom  he  will  co-operate. 
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"  It  is  designed  to  defend  and  uphold  the 
great  principles,  both  in  theory  and  practice, 
which  the  Society  of  Friends,  from  their  rise  to 
the  present  time,  have  professed  and  maintained. 
But  in  defending  the  doctrines  of  the  Society,  it 
is  intended  to  avoid,  as  far  as  .practicable,  all 
controversial  discussion,  more  particularly  on 
questions  which  lead  to  no  important  practical 
result.  Believing  that  the  doctrines  promulgated 
by  our  primitive  Friends  are  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  and  that  the  great  truths  which  they 
promulgated  are  fixed  and  immutable,  no  coun- 
tenance will  be  given  in  this  paper  to  any  thing 
which  might  have  a  tendency  to  unsettle 
them." 

"  As  the  Editor  is  sincerely  desirous  of  pro- 
moting the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  religious 
society  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  fully  be- 
lieves that  the  Discipline,  when  maintained  in 
the  spirit  and  manner  designed  by  its  founders, 
is  a  powerful  preservative  of  this  union  and  har- 
mony, the  columns  of  this  paper  will  not  be  open 
to  essays  which  tend  to  lay  that  Discipline  waste ; 
but  the  aim  and  object  will  be  to  support  the 
established  order  on  its  original  principles. 

"  Tlioughnt  is  not  intended  that  the  paper  shall 
be  devoted  to  any  single  object  of  discussion  or 
inquiiy,  yet  there  are  some  great  moral  questions, 
in  the  examination  of  which  Friends  have  taken 
a  prominent  and  leading  part.  To  subjects  of 
that  character,  the  columns  of  this  paper  will  be 
freely  opened."  "  The  injunction  of  the  Apostle 
to  overcome  evil  with  good,  indicates  at  once  the 
easiest  and  most  effectual  mode  that  was  evtr 
proposed,  and  it  is  probably  in  no  case  more  im- 
portant than  in  our  efforts  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  and  war.  To  combat  these  evils  in  a 
trulj^  Christian  spirit,  by  arguments  addressed  to 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  understanding,  is  unques- 
tionably the  proper  method  of  effecting  the  ob- 
ject. Such  was  the  manner  of  Woolmau  and 
Benezet;  and  such,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  subjects  will  be  discussed  in 
this  paper. 

"  As  we  have  various  indications  of  a  growing 
conviction  on  the  minds  of  many  who  are  not  of 
our  religious  Society,  of  the  folly  as  well  as  the 
wickedness  of  war,  it  will  be  one  object  with  the 
Editor  to  bring  into  the  view  of  his  readers  such 
facts  illustrative  of  this  subject  as  may  fall  under 
his  notice." 

"  The  rapid  advances  in  science  and  art  which 
a  few  of  the  past  years  have  exhibited,  render  it 
certain  that  further  developments  of  a  similar 
character  will  be  made.  It  is  intended  to  bestow 
sufficient  attention  upon  subjects  of  that  nature, 
to  keep  the  readers  of  this  paper  apprised  of  the 
most  important  discoveries,  as  far  as  they  would 
be  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 

"Although  the  Editor  has  no  intention  of 
mixing,  in  any  degree,  in  the  political  movements 
of  our  country,  yet  a  brief  notice  of  the  events  of 
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the  day,  such,  at  least,  as  involve  some  general 
interest,  will  constitute  a  part  of  his  plan." 

"As  the  object  of  the  paper  is  to  diffuse  use- 
ful and  correct  information,  and  to  promote  vir- 
tue and  happiness  both  in  civil  and  religious 
society,  original  essays  or  judicious  selections  are 
respectfully  solicited.  But  it  is  to  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  design  of  the 
Editor  to  subserve  any  local  or  party  purposes,  or 
to  engage  in  doubtful  or  controversial  discussions, 
and  that  he,  of  course,  must  be  at  liberty  to  judge 
and  decide  upon  the  fitness  for  insertion  of  all 
contributions  which  may  be  offered." 


Original  letter  from  John  Randolph. — 
At  the  present  eventful  period,  when,  through 
the  unscrupulous  ambition  of  politicians,  the  faith- 
less repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  an 
unrighteous  determination  to  extend  and  strength- 
en slaveiy,  the  stability  of  our  Federal  Union  is 
seriously  threatened,  and  a  civil  war  is  actually 
waged  in  our  country,  the  letter  which  is  pre- 
sented to  our  readers  from  the  celebrated  and 
eccentric  John  Randolph,  possesses  unusual  in- 
terest. 

It  is  copied  from  what  appears  to  be  the  original 
in  his  handwriting.  The  Friend  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  resided  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  well  known  as  an  elder  "  worthy 
of  double  honor."  The  person  mentioned  as 
"friend  Forrest,"  was  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Philadelphia,  who  had  been  a  Colonel  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  but  afterwards  became  attached 
to  the  principles  of  our  religious  society,  attended 
our  meetings  and  adopted  the  peculiar  "garb" 
of  a  Friend,  though  it  is  believed  he  was  never 
a  member. 

This  letter  was  wi-itten,  as  its  date  indicates,  dur- 
jing  the  great  agitation  of  1820,  which  resulted  in 
the  admission  of  Missouri,  as  a  slave  State,  into 
the  Union,  and  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  any 
territory  north  of  36°  30^,  the  southern  boundary 
of  that  State. 

To  whatever  extent  Virginia  slaveholders  were 
at  that  time  influenced  by  a  desire  to  lessen  the 
number  of  the  slaves  in  the  State  for  the  purpose 
of  emancipating  "  with  safety"  those  who  re- 
mained, it  is  certain  that,  hitherto,  the  extension 
of  slavery  has  had  a  veiy  different  effect.  The 
demand  for  slaves  to  cultivate  the  cotton  plant 
and  the  sugar  cane  sustains  and  encourages,  if  it 
did  not  produce,  that  disgraceful  traffic  from 
which  the  Virginia  slaveholder  derives  his  chief 


profit.  By  bequeathing  freedom  to  his  slaves, 
J ohn  Randolph  evinced  the  strength  and  sincer- 
ity of  his  own  convictions,  and  his  "  deprecation 
of  the  extension  of  slavery  and  its  horrors." 
"  I  envy  neither  the  head  nor  the  heart  of  that 
man  from  the  north  who  rises  here  to  defend 
slavery  upon  principle,"  was  his  severe  rebuke 
to  a  member  of  Congress  from  one  of  the  Eastern 
states. 

A  lesson  of  instruction  may  be  seen  in  the 
high  respect  entertained  by  the  writer  of  the 
letter  under  notice  for  "  sincerity  and  consis- 
tency" on  the  part  of  those  who  really  abhorred 
slavery  on  religious  grounds ;  and  his  detestation 
of  the  hypocrisy  of  others,  who,  through  the 
lust  of  power  or  wealth,  attempted  to  "  identify 
themselves  with  the  followers  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  Jesus." 


Friends  in  Norway  and  New  Bruns- 
wick.— On  the  authority  of  a  recent  letter  from 
Norway  to  a  Friend  in  this  countiy,  we  have  the 
pleasing  intelligence  that  the  meeting  of  Friends 
at  Stavanger  is  well  attended  and  increasing,  and 
that  our  principles  continue  to  spread  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  that  land. 

We  are  also  informed  through  a  letter  from 
St.  John's,  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick, 
that  twenty  persons  in  that  city  have  withdrawn 
from  the  meetings  of  the  religious  society  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  meet  for  divine  worship 
after  the  manner  of  Friends.  "  These  are  good 
news  from  far  countries,"  writes  a  valued  friend, 
"  evincing  that  the  great  Shepherd  is  pleased  to 
cause  the  time  to  favor  Zion  to  arrive,  in  a  day 
when  many  discouragements  abound;  and  to 
gather  home  his  wandering  sheep,  while  the 
prowling  wolf  seems  boldly  threatening  their  des- 
traction.  We  may  hope  and  pray  that  all  who 
have  been  led  to  this  stand  by  the  spirit  of 
truth,  may  be  able  to  keep  their  ranks  in  righte- 
ousness, and  wax  stronger  and  stronger  in  the 
power  and  grace  of  Christ." 


Sarah  Purbeck. — It  may  be  stated  in  refer- 
ence to  the  narrative  of  the  life  and  sufferings  of 
Sarah  Purbeck,  late  of  Salem,  Mass. — of  which 
about  one-third  is  published  this  week — that  it 
has  been  prepared  by  a  Friend  who  was  long  in- 
timately acquainted  with  her,  and  who  has  been 
careful  to  record  only  such  facts  as  came  within 
his  own  observation  and  knowledge.    This  ex- 
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traordinary  case  of  intense  bodily  suffering  and 
abounding  spiritual  consolation,  was  widely  known 
during  the  life  of  the  individual,  and  attracted  the 
notice  and  sympathy  of  many  Friends  and  others. 

The  first  portion  of  the  memoir  may  seem 
rather  repulsive,  but  as  the  narrative  proceeds, 
it  will  be  found  deeply  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. "  Patience,"  wrote  Joseph  John  Gurney, 
after  visiting  Sarah  Purbeck,  "  in  the  case  of 
this  afflicted  one,  confirmed,  under  divine  grace, 
by  long  habit,  appeared  to  be  uninterrupted,  and 
a  bright  ray  of  comfort  on  her  countenance  af- 
forded a  clear  evidence  that  all  was  peace  loithin." 


Married, — At  Friends'  Meeting,  Burlington,  N.  J., 
on  the  14th  ult.,  Samuel  F.  Trots,  of  Philadelphia,  to 
Alice  Lippincott,  of  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 

Died,— On  the  3d  of  Fifth  month  last,  near  Car- 
thage, Indiana,  Martha  P.,  wife  of  George  E.  Hunni- 
cutt,  and  daughter  of  Joel  Pusey,  in  the  40th  year  of 
her  age, — a  valuable  member  of  Walnut  Ridge 
Monthly  Meeting.  This  dear  Friend  possessed  re- 
markable amiableness  and  innocence  of  character, 
even  from  her  childhood  ;  and  the  meek  and  humble 
deportment  which  ever  marked  her  course,  strikingly 
evinced  she  was  endeavoring  to  follow  the  lowly  Sa- 
viour ;  and  having  placed  her  confidence  in  Him, 
when  death  arrived  she  mot  it  with  calmness  and 
composure.  Nearly  the  last  words  she  uttered  were, 
"My  dear  Redeemer,  my  blessed  Redeemer." 

 ,  On  the  25th  of  last  month,  Hannah  D.,  wife 

of  William  Hockett,  and  daughter  of  Jesse  and  Eliza- 
beth Davis,  in  the  57th  year  of  her  age. — an  elder  of 
Centre  Monthly  Meeting,  Guilford  Co'.,  N.  C.  She 
bore  her  illness,  which  was  protracted,  with  much 
patience  and  resignation,  expressing  near  the  close 
her  full  hope  of  immortality  through  the  mediation 
of  the  blessed  Redeemer.  Death  having  lost  its  terror, 
she  even  rejoiced  at  the  near  approach  thereof,  that 
the  soul  released  from  mortality  might  ascend  to  the 
realms  of  endless  joy. 

 ,  On  the  I7th  of  Second  month  last,  at  Russia- 

ville,  Clinton  Co.,  Ind.,  James  S.  Butler,  in  the  '74th 
year  of  his  age, — a  valuable  member  of  Hopewell 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  8th  of  Sixth  month  last,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  fathcr-in-law,  in  Howard  Co.,  Ind.,  in 
the  23d  year  of  her  age,  Rachhl,  wife  of  Amos  Easter- 
ling,  and  daughter  of  Jehu  and  Mary  Coolc, — a  mem-' 
ber  of  Honey  Creek  Monthly  Meeting.  Though  her 
relatives  mourn  her  loss,  they  mourn  not  as  those 
who  have  no  hope,  being  comforted  by  the  consoling 
belief  that  her  end  was  peace. 

 ,  At  Spiceland,  Henry  Co.,  Ind.,  on  the  18th  of 

last  month,  in  the  blessed  prospect  of  a  hap]iy  immor- 
tality, Jui.iA  Ann  Allen,  aged  25  years,  wife  of  Har- 
inan  Allen,  Jr.,  and  a  member  of  Spiceland  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  In  Nansemond  Co.,  Va.,  on  the  21st  of  last 

month,  after  an  illness  of  about  five  hours,  Elliaii 
Habe,  an  esteemed  member  of  the  Lower  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 
The  Winter  Term  will  commence  on  the  15th  of 
Tenth  month.     Terms  $250  per  annum,  including 
Tuition,  ]5oard  and  Washing.    Applications  for  ad- 
mission should  be  made  early.    Address  Jonathan 


Richards,  Superintendent,  West  Haverford  P.  0.,  Pa., 
Thomas  Kimber,  50  North  Fourth  St.,  Philada.,  or 
Robert  Pearsall  Smith,  17  Minor  St. 


STROUD'S  SLAVE  LAWS. 
A  Sketch  of  the  Laws  relating  to  Slavery  in  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Se- 
cond Edition,  with  gome  alterations  and  considerable 
additions.    By  George  M.  Strodd. 

It  will  be  sent  {postpaid)  to  any  address,  on  receipt 
of  One  Dollar.    Published  by 

HENRY  LONGSTRETH, 
9th  mo.  13.  347  Market  St.,  Philada. 


For  rrieuds'  Keview. 
JOHN  RANDOLPH  TO  WILLIAM  GIBBONS. 
(Published  from  the  Original.) 

Washington,  Feb.  4,  1820. 
Respected  Friend  : — Although  I  can  hardly 
see  a  word  that  I  write,  I  cannot  refrain  from  en- 
treating that  you  would  suspend  any  opinion — 
not  on  what  is  called  the  Missouri  question,  but 
on  the  nature  of  my  views  upon  it — until  you  can 
obtain  full  and  authentic  information  respecting 
them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  flow  from  no 
avowed  or  dissembled  wish  to  extend  or  promote 
slavery  in  this  already  sufficiently  miserable  world 
of  ours ;  although  we  are  daily  adding  to  its 
wretchedness  by  a  want  of  forbearance  and 
chanty  to  one  another.  My  respect  for  the 
whole  body  of  your  Society,  my  veneration  for 
the  name  and  character  of  William  Penn,  and 
above  all  my  desire  not  to  forfeit — unless  I  should 
deserve  it — the  place  which  you  have  been  kind 
enough  to  allow  me  in  your  good  opinion,  induce 
me  to  caution  you  on  this  head.  Of  the  sincer-i 
ity  and  consistency  of  Friends,  who  act  up  tc 
their  profession,*  I  have  never  expressed  or  en-  I 
tertained  a  doubt.  That  there  are  thousands  ol  | 
others  of  the  various  sects  equally  sincere  anc  i 
upright,  I  am  not  less  persuaded ;  and  this  ] 
know,  that  there  are  great  proprietors  in  Vir 
ginia,  who  with  hundreds  of  slaves  and  thousand! 
of  acres  of  rich  land  are  but  Trustees  for  thei; 
slaves — receiving  for  themselves  a  niggardly  sup 
port.  These  are  ready  to  offer  their  hecatomb 
of  human  victims  on  the  altar  of  the  Lamb,  a 
soon  as  by  their  dispersion  it  may  be  done  witl 
safety.  They  wish  to  dilute  the  poison  instcai 
of  taking  it  in  its  most  concentrated  form.  The; 
assisted  by  their  counsel  and  their  treasure  t 
acquire  Louisiana,  and  they  deem  any  rcgulatio 
that  excludes  them  from  it.  It  is  theij 
property  equally  with  their  fellows.  They  judg 
no  man.  i 

"  For  neither  man  nor  angel  can  discern 
Hypocrisy,  the  only  evil  that  walks  | 
Un.seeu,  except  to  God  alone, 
By  his  permissive  will."  I 

But  when  they  see  men  of  inordinate  ambitior) 
wlio  never  before  stuck  at  anything  to  gratif' 
their  lust  of  power  and  wealth ;  the  most  notor 
ous  votaries  of  mammon  3  the  most  unblushiu 

*  I  judge  them  by  their  fruit. 
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ons  of  corruption,  pretending  to  identify  them- 
elves  with  the  followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
J^esus,  they  may  perhaps  not  be  considered  as 

1 inning  beyond  forgiveness  if  they  expose  the 
mposture,  and  deter  those  who  are  dead  to  all 
'ood  motive,  by  that  of  fear  of  punishment. 

On  this  subject  I  would  give  a  great  deal  to 
lave  a  free  conversation  with  you.  Some  tell 
ne  I  have  offended  friend  Forrest.  I  shall  con- 
sider myself  to  be  extremely  unfortunate  if  this 
36  true,  as  I  fear  it  is.  For,  as  I  told  him  on 
he  floor  of  Congress,  I  am  more  afraid  of  offend- 
ng  him  in  his  present  garb,  than  if  he  had  an 
paulette  on  each  shoulder  and  was  at  the  head 
)f  his  regiment. 

With  unfeigned  respect  and  regard,  and  as 
sincere  a  deprecation  of  the  extension  of  slavery 
md  its  horrors,  as  any  other  man,  be  him  whom 
tie  may,  I  am  your  friend,  in  the  literal  sense  of 
;hat  much  abused  word.  I  say  much  abused, 
jecause  it  is  applied  to  the  leagues  of  vice  and 
ivarice  and  ambition,  instead  of  good  will  toward 
man  from  love  of  Him  who  is  the  Prince  of 
Peace. 

John  Randolph  of  Roanoke. 


POPULAR  NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

fo!  Many,  both  of  our  common  wild  and  cultivated 
bJ  plants,  retain  the  names  significant  of  former  uses 
M  I — names  that  in  their  simple,  homely  dress  strik- 
uj  ingly  contrast  with  the  abstruse  Latin  and  Greek 
icf  Inomenclature  in  which  modern  botany  seems  to 
ei.  delight.  Thus  we  have  the  plague  flower  (now 
t(  called  the  butter  bur),  and  the  spleenwort,  scurvy 
iD  grass,  and  whitlow  grass,  and  lungwort,  and  liver- 

0  wort,  and  throatwort;  and  we  have,  too,  the  fever- 
n(  few,  and  the  woundwort;  the  tooth-ache  tree,  the 

1  self-heal,  and,  better  still,  the  all-heal.  And  not 
ii.  only  did  the  names  of  some  plants  record  their 

supposed  healing  powers,  but  others  received  their 
designation  from  their  supposed  properties  of  ex- 
pelling sources  of  discomfort,  and  being  obnoxious 
to  animals  and  insects.    Thus  there  were  wolf's- 
a.:j  bane,  and  dog's-bane,  and  more  than  one  wild 
ill  flower  bore  the  appellation  of  flea-bane.   The  one 
still  thus  called  has  a  yellow  starry  blossom,  with 
pj  woolly  leaves,  and  grows  in  moist  places.    It  is 
not  likely,  however,  really  to  be  offensive  to  in- 
)!|  sects  as  it  has  no  strong  odour  with  which  to  an- 
il noy  them.    Probably  the  plant  recommended  by 
5t  old  Tusser  would,  in  reality,  prove  a  far  more 
effectual  bane  to  the  unwelcome  visitant.  His 
is  altogether  a  good  prescription  : — 

"While  wormwood  hath  seed,  get  a  handful  or 
twaine, 

To  save  against  March  to  make  flea  to  refraine  ; 
When  the  chamber  is  sweeped,  and  wormwood  is 
strown, 

No  flea  for  his  life  dare  abide  to  be  known." 

This  plan  would  succeed  better  either  than  that  of 
hanging  fleabane  up  in  the  house,  or  of  shooting 
at  the  insects,  as  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  is 


said  to  have  done,  with  a  little  cannon,  which  is 
still  exhibited  in  the  arsenal  in  Stockholm. 

Some  of  our  wild  flowers,  again,  have  very 
pretty  rustic  names — names  which  tell  of  times 
and  seasons.  Thus  there  are  winter  greens  and 
winter  cresses,  which  come  at  the  dreary  season 
of  the  year;  and  there  is  the  pasque  flower,  telling 
of  Easter ;  and  the  primrose,  or  first  flower,  which 
comes  when  winds  are  softening  down,  and  only 

"  Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge  ;" 

while  cuckoo  flowers,  and  swallow  worts,  and  wake 
robins,  are  all  sweet  reminders  of  green  leaves, 
which  thicken  daily  on  the  woodland  boxighs,  and 
of  the  echoes  of  the  joyous  notes  which  ring  out 
from  among  them.  The  commonest,  and  one  of 
the  loveliest  flowers  of  our  meadows — the  pearl- 
like daisy — is  the  day's  eye  which  Chaucer  loved 
so  well ;  and  the  black-thorn  tells  us  of  the  bleak 
winds  of  March,  though  in  later  season  it  is  white 
as  the  sun  itself  with  its  wealth  of  flowers ;  and 
the  May  bush  wears  its  fragrant  garlands  in  honor 
of  the  month  with  which  its  name  is  linked. 
There  is  the  rogation  or  gang  flower,  now  more 
often  called  milkwort,  which  once  was  carried  in 
wreaths  in  Rogation  week  ;  and  there  is  the  go- 
to-bed-at-noon,  now  called  goat's  beard,  which 
tells  of  its  noon-day  closing ;  and  the  night-blow- 
ing wall-flower,  which  opens  its  flowers  when  the 
eye  of  man  is  folded  in  sleep. 

A  large  number  of  our  familiar  names  of  plants 
are  similar  to  those  adopted  in  other  countries  of 
Europe.  This  is  not  only  the  case  with  the  for- 
get-me-not, heartsease,  and  others  expressive  of 
some  sentiment,  but  is  especially  applicable  to 
those  which  are  indicative  of  the  properties  or 
uses  of  the  plants,  or  which  are  derived  from  their 
resemblance  to  some  familiar  object.  Such  are 
the  salsola,  or  soda  plant,  which  we  call  glasswort, 
because  its  ashes  were  formerly  veiy  extensively 
used  in  glass  making.  The  French  call  it  "  la 
sonde;"  theGei-mans,  "die  sodapflanze ;"  the  Ita- 
lians term  it  "soda;"  and  in  Spain  the  peasant 
calls  it  "  sosa."  Thus  our  cotton  grass,  too,  with 
its  pretty  tufts  of  cottony  down,  waving  over  our 
bogs  and  moors,  is  called  by  the  French,  "  linai- 
grette,"  and  by  the  Dutch,  "wolgras  ;"  and  our 
moonwort,  or  lunaria,  is  called  by  a  synonyme  of 
these  names  all  over  Europe.  This,  like  the  greater 
number  of  our  familiar  names,  was  given  because 
it  resembled  some  other  object;  for  as  those  who 
first  gave  these  popular  designations  to  plants  were 
not  men  of  science,  they  were  naturally  guided  by 
resemblances  of  this  description ;  and  seeing  that 
the  lunaria  bore  round  silver  pods,  they  thought 
of  the  silver  orb  of  heaven.  In  this  case  they 
not  only  named  the  flower  from  it,  but  imagined 
that  some  alliance  existed  between  them,  and  that 
both  the  moon  and  the  flower  had  their  influence 
over  the  disturbed  mind  of  the  lunatic.  It  is 
from  fancied  similarities  that  we  have  the  heron's 
bill  and  the  crane's  bill,  the  stork's  bill,  the  mon- 
key flowers,  cockscombs,  larkspurs,  horsetails, 
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wolf's  claws,  adder's  tongues,  hound's  tongue, 
snake  root,  dog's  tail  grass,  wormgrass,  snap- 
dragon, and  hundreds  more,  'wliich  those  who 
live  in  the  country  know  well;  and  from  this  cause, 
too,  we  have  the  columbine,  which  looks  like  a 
cluster  of  cloves,  and  the  monkshood,  so  like  a  cowl. 

The  goat's  beard,  and  old  man's  beard,  are 
popular  names  for  plants,  which,  when  they  have 
done  flowering,  are  covered  with  down-crested 
seeds,  whose  silvery  tufts  are  like  the  snows  of 
age;  and  though  this  latter  plant,  the  wild  cle- 
matis, has  also  the  far  prettier  popular  name  of 
traveller's  joy,  yet  in  the  southern  part  of  England 
it  is  generally  known  by  the  name  taken  from  its 
winter  clusters  of  down.  Maiden's  hair  and  maid- 
en's tresses  are  names,  the  one  of  a  graceful  fern, 
drooping  over  some  of  the  moist  walls  and  rocks 
near  the  sea,  where  it  lines  the  insides  of  caves 
with  a  tapestry  of  most  delicate  green ;  and  the 
other  of  a  pretty  spirally  blooming  orchis,  which 
adorns  our  dry  pastures.  The  bee  and  fly  orchis 
are  well  called  after  the  insects  which  their  flowers 
resemble  ;  and  the  dark  scabious  of  our  gardens, 
brought  to  us  from  distant  India,  is  from  its 
mournful  tint  not  inappropriately  termed  widow- 
wail  ;  while  the  distafi"  thistle  was  likened,  by  one 
of  the  olden  time  to  that  once  common  implement 
of  woman's  industry ;  and  the  Venus' s  looking- 
glass  and  Venus's  comb  suggested  some  remem- 
brances of  a  lady's  toilet  table.  The  lace-bark  tree 
has  a  network  so  fine  and  delicate,  that  the  bride 
might  wear  it  for  a  veil ;  and  the  long  sprays  of 
the  feather-grass  are  so  like  the  plumes  of  a  bird 
of  Paradise,  that  they  were  in  former  years  allowed 
to  wave  gracefully  over  the  brow  of  the  courtly 
dame  in  halls  of  state.  Adam's  needle,  a  pointed- 
leaved  plant  with  a  thread  hanging  to  it,  recalls 
those  primitive  periods  ere  the  skill  of  man  had 
wrought  materials  better  fitted  for  sewing ;  and 
the  pitcher  plant  of  the  dry  desert,  with  its  sup- 
ply of  water,  is  as  welcome  to  the  traveller  as  is 
the  brown  jug  which  the  cottage  maiden  fills  from 
the  spring  in  our  green  lanes  on  some  hot  sum- 
mer's day.  There  is  the  slipper-wort  and  the 
tassel  flower,  the  latter  now  more  generally  called 
the  starch  hyacinth ;  and  that  brown  fungus,  the 
puff-ball,  whose  shape  might  fit  it  for  powdering 
the  head,  were  powder  yet  worn  ;  and  bell-flowers 
which  yet  swing  silently  to  every  breeze  that 
passes  over  them  ;  and  the  tall  golden  rod,  which 
might  still  serve  as  a  sceptre,  did  villages  now 
walk  ill  processions. 

Tliose  delicate  blossoms,  the  snowflakc  and  the 
snowdrop,  whose  whiteness  rivals  the  snows 
among  which  the  latter  makes  its  waj-,  have  names 
which  at  one  commend  themselves  to  our  taste. 
The  last  flower  deserves  the  lines  which  Westwood 
wrote  upon  it : — 

"  The  ."snowdrop  is  the  herald  of  the  flowers, 
Sent  with  it's  sm.all  vvliito  flag  of  truce,  to  plead 
For  its  beleaguered  bretlireu  ;  suppliantly 
It  prays  stern  winter  to  withdraw  its  troop 
Of  wiuds  and  blustering  storms ;  and  having  won 


A  smile  of  promise  from  its  pitying  foe, 
Eeturns  to  tell  the  issue  of  its  errand  I 
To  the  expectant  host."  ] 
The  herb  Paris  had  its  old  name  of  truelove  from  ' 
the  leaves,  which  fancy  might  still  liken  to  the 
tie,  called  still  in  villages  the  true-love  knot; 
and  the  stem  is  like  a  green  meadow,  with  the 
leaves  of  the  arrowhead,  which  are  shaped  like 
the  barb  of  the  arrow.  Flag  flowers,  of  beauti- 
ful yellow  tint,  wave  over  the  waters  in  peaceful 
triumph,  or  float  in  purple,  before  the  winds  of 
the  woodlands,  as  if  in  joy  because  flowers  were 
coming,  and  not  like  those  banners  from  which 
they  are  named,  because  flowers  are  strewn  in  the 
conqueror's  path  to  be  crushed  beneath  his  foot- 
steps. The  halberd  weed  is  innocent  of  harm, 
and  the  trumpet  flower  gives  out  no  tone  to  tell 
of  war's  alarms;  and  the  horn  wort  and  the  bugle 
send  no  sound  of  any  tidings,  save  those  which 
tell  that  summer  is  come  to  this  beautiful  green 
earth.  The  shepherd's  purse  has  its  stems  stud- 
ded with  pouch-like  seed  vessels,  and  those  of  the 
shepherd's  needle  are  long  and  pointed.  Trefoils 
have  their  triple  leaves,  and  starworts  their  rayed 
flowers  ;  and  the  cowslip  is  soft  and  velvety,  like 
the  lip  of  the  animal  whence  it  takes  its  name. 
The  sundew  glistens  in  the  sunshine  with  drops 
like  pearls  of  the  early  morning,  but  which  the 
sun  has  no  power  to  dry;  and  the  Jacob's  ladder, 
rare  in  the  country  landscape,  but  common  in  the 
gardens,  has  leaves  shaped  so  like  a  ladder,  that 
we  marvel  not  that  when  men  loved  to  trace  re- 
semblances of  this  kind,  they  bethought  them  of 
the  ladder  which  the  patriarch  beheld  in  his 
dream.  In  the  coppices  of  many  parts  of  England, 
hang  the  clusters  of  the  waxen-like  flowers  of  the 
Solomon's  seal,  contrasted  with  their  large  green 
leaves.  He  who  gave  it  its  rural  name,  was 
probably  guided  to  it  by  the  Supposed  virtues  of 
the  plant,  for  its  repute  of  scaling  up  wounds  was 
not  little ;  or  perhaps  he  bestowed  it  from  the 
singular  marks  on  its  root,  left  by  the  old  stems, 
which  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  impressions 
made  by  a  seal.  Gcrardc,  who  was  not  generally 
very  complimentary  to  the  fair  sex,  remarks  of 
this  plant :  "  The  roote  of  Solomon's  seal,  stamped  ^ 
while  it  is  fresh  and  greene,  and  applied,  takotli  ' 
away,  in  one  night,  or  two  at  the  most,  any  bruise, 
black  or  blow  spots,  gotten  by  fals,  or  women's 
wilfulness  in  stumbling  upon  their  hasty  hus- 
band's fists,  or  such  like."  It  certainly  dot- 
remove  the  blackness  of  a  wound,  and  well  de- 
serves a  place  among  such  herbs  as  were  valued 
by  Milton's  rustic, 

"  A  certain  shepherd  lad, 
Of  smjill  regard  to  see  to,  yet  well  skilled 
In  every  virtuous  plant  and  healing  herb. 
That  spreads  her  verdant  leaf  to  the  morning  lay. 
He  loved  me  well,  and  oft  would  bid  me  sing; 
Whinh,  when  I  did,  he  on  the  tender  grass 
Would  sit  and  hearken  even  to  ecstacy, 
And  in  requital  ope  his  leathern  scrip 
And  show  me  simples  of  a  thousand  names, 
Telling  their  strange  and  vigorous  faculties.'' 
(To  be  coDtlaued.) 
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FRUITS  IN  SUMMER. 

By  an  arrangement  of  Providence,  as  beautiful 
i  it  is  benign,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  ripen- 
ng  during  the  whole  summer.  From  the  delight- 
ul  strawberry  on  the  opening  of  spring,  to  the 
useious  peach  of  the  fall,  there  is  a  constant  suc- 

:  Session  of  delightful  aliments ;  made  delightful 
)j  that  Power,  whose  loving  kindness  is  in  all 
lis  works,  in  order  to  stimulate  us  to  their  high- 
st  cultivation,  connecting  with  their  use,  also, 
he  most  health-giving  influence ;  and  with  the 

li  ich  profuseness  of  a  well-attended  fruitery,  it  is 
■rae  of  the  most  unaccountable  things  in  nature, 
hat  so  Httle  attention  is  paid,  comparatively 
peaking,  to  this  part  of  farming. 

It  is  a  beautiful  fact,  that  while  the  warmth 
,nd  exposures  of  summer  tend  to  biliousness  and 
evers,  the  free  use  of  fruits  and  berries  counter- 
cts  that  tendency.  Artificial  acids  are  found  to 
>romote  the  separation  of  the  bile  from  the  blood, 
nth  great  mildness  and  certainty ;  this  led  to  the 
upposition,  that  the  natural  acids,  as  contained 
n  fruits  and  berries,  might  be  as  available,  and 
>eing  more  palatable,  would  necessarily  be  pre- 

;(j  erred.    Experiment  has  verified  the  theory,  and 

;8  nthin  a  very  late  period.  Allopathic  writers-  have 

e,  uggested  the  use  of  fresh,  ripe,  perfect,  raw  fruits, 
3i  s  a  reliable  remedy  in  the  diarrhoeas  of  summer. 
15  How  strongly  the  appetite  yearns  for  a  pickle, 
!■  rhen  nothing  else  could  be  relished,  is  in  the 
If  ixperience  of  most  of  us.  It  is  the  instinct  of 
aj  lature  pointing  to  a  cure.    The  want  of  a  natu- 

f.  al  appetite  is  the  result  of  the  bile  not  being 
iif  [eparated  from  the  blood,  and  if  not  remedied, 
ji  'ever  is  inevitable,  from  the  slightest  grades  to 

ihat  of  bilious,  congestive  and  yellow.  "  Fruits 
le  ire  cooling,"  is  a  bye- word,  the  truth  of  which 
■n  aas  forced  itself  on  the  commonest  observer.  But 
js  ihj  they  are  so,  they  had  not  the  time,  oppor- 
y[  [unity,  or  inclination  to  inquire  into.  The  rea- 
jj  jon  is,  the  acid  of  the  fruit  stimulates  the  liver 
je  'f3  greater  activity  in  separating  the  bile  from  the 

>lood,  which  is  its  proper  work;  the  result  of 
Qj  yhich  is,  the  bowels  become  free,  the  pores  of 
]y  he  skin  are  open.  Under  such  circumstances, 
fjf  ^vers  and  want  of  appetite  are  improbable. 
.J  j  To  derive  from  the  employment  of  fruits  and 
(]i  lerries  all  that  healthful  and  nutritive  elfect 
ij^  ^hich  belongs  to  their  nature,  we  should, 
I's  First — Use  fruits  that  are  ripe,  fresh,  perfect, 
isr  aw. 

^  Second — They  should  be  used  in  their  natural 
itate,  without  sugar,  cream,  milk,  or  any  other 
tern  of  food  or  drink. 

Third — Fruits  have  their  best  effect  when 
wed  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  hence  we  do 
lot  advise  their  employment  at  a  later  hour  than 

:T,  he  middle  of  the  afternoon ;  not  that,  if  perfect 
md  ripe,  they  may  not  be  eaten  largely  by  them- 
lelves,  within  two  hours  of  bed  time,  with  ad- 
vantage, but  if  the  sourness  of  decay  should  hap- 
)en  to  taint  them,  or  any  liquor  should  inadvert- ' 
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ently  be  largely  drunk  afterwards,  even  cold  water, 
acidity  of  the  whole  mass  may  follow,  resulting 
in  a  night  of  distress,  if  not  actual  or  dangerous 
sickness.    So  it  is  better  not  to  run  the  risk. 

To  derive  a  more  decided  medicinal  effect, 
fruits  should  be  largely  eaten  soon  after  rising  in 
the  morning,  and  about  midway  between  break- 
fast and  pinner. 

An  incalculable  amount  of  sickness  and  suffer- 
ing would  be  prevented  every  year,  if  the  whole 
class  of  desserts  were  swept  from  our  tables  du- 
ring^ summer,  and  fresh,  ripe,  perfect  fruits  and 
berries  were  substituted ;  while  the  amount  of 
money  that  would  be  saved  thereby,  at  the  New 
York  prices  of  fruits,  would,  in  some  families, 
amount  to  many  dollars  :  dollars  enough  to  edu- 
cate an  orphan  child,  or  support  a  colporteur  a 
whole  year,  in  some  regions  of  our  country. — 
Mall's  New  York  Journal  of  Health. 


TRANQUILLITY  IN  DEATH. 

ReHgion  is  not  a  cunningly  devised  fable ;  and 
they  who  disbelieve  its  doctrines  and  make  void 
its  obligations  are  sometimes  left  to  the  horrors 
of  an  unblessed  death  to  give  warning  to  others 
not  to  follow  them  in  their  lives,  lest  they  resem- 
ble them  also  in  their  latter  end — an  end  at  all 
times  dark  and  cheerless,  and  sometimes  exhibit- 
ing features  of  guilt  and  wretchedness  from 
which  humanity  recoils  ;  and  it  is  a  sensible  re- 
lief to  the  mind  to  turn  from  such  a  scene,  and 
contrast  with  it  the  peace  and  serenity  that  shed 
a  tranquil  air  over  the  closing  hours  of  the  just ! 

Peace  in  death  is  the  efi'ect  of  a  good  man's 
principles.  For  that  which  made  his  life  peace- 
ful, will  also  pacify  at  death.  It  is  not  the  re- 
membrance of  a  well  spent  life,  nor  any  confi- 
dence in  the  flesh  that  he  is  personally  righteous 
before  God  and  need  fear  nothing ;  but  it  is  the 
stedfast  reliance  on  the  Saviour  for  pardon  and 
acceptance,  which  tranquillizes  the  soul  in  death, 
and  puts  to  flight  its  rising  fears.  Hope  also 
comes  in,  and  tells  of  the  glory  of  Christ  in  hekven, 
and  the  mansions  of  glory  which  he  has  prepared 
for  his  followers  there ;  and  Love  concludes  that 
to  depart  and  be  with  Christ  is  far  better,  and 
therefore  death  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  dread 
and  dismay.  Thus  the  principles  of  grace  that 
wrought  peace  through  life,  produce  it  at  the 
hour  of  death.  "  All  these,"  says  the  Apostle, 
"  died  in  faith ;"  and  they  who  die  in  faith  die 
in  peace. 

As  there  is  a  promise  of  strength  according  to 
our  day,  and  an  assurance  from  Christ  that  his 
grace  is  suflicient  for  us,  so  the  day  of  death  hath 
its  peculiar  strength  granted  it;  and  special  grace 
is  allotted  for  that  time  of  need.  The  Lord  knows 
that  more  than  ordinary  help  is  then  needful,  and 
it  is  given.  His  glory  is  concerned  to  uphold 
them  in  that  hour,  and  though  their  hearts  and 
their  flesh  faint  and  fail,  he  is  the  strength  of 
their  heart,  and  their  portion  forever.  "  When 
thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with 
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thee ;  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  over- 
flow thee,"  (Isa.  xliii.  2).  He  rebukes  the  enemy, 
silences  the  accuser,  and  speaks  his  own  peace  to 
the  believing  soul.  He  will  not  perhaps  give  rap- 
ture and  the  voice  of  triumph ;  but  though  the  be- 
liever should  not  be  able  to  say,  ''0  death,  where 
is  thy  sting?  0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?"  it 
is  enough  if  he  can  say,  "Into  thy  hands  I  com- 
mit my  spirit ;  for  thou  hast  redeemed  me. 
Lord  God  of  truth  I" 

This  is  peace,  the  peace  of  redeemed  souls,  ex- 
piring in  faith,  and  with  meek  resignation  sub- 
mitting to  death  in  the  hope  of  eternal  life. 
When  we  mark  the  perfect  man,  his  latter  end 
is  peace. — Dr.  Sieveright' s  "  Memorials  of  a 
Ministry." 


A  WAY  TO  REMEMBEK. 

Most  self-educated  men,  who  for  the  most 
part  have  to  win  their  bread  and  their  informa- 
tion together,  feel  that  the  pressing  and  material 
business  of  life  has  a  tendency  to  interfere  with 
the  memory  of  the  scientific  facts  or  of  the  phi- 
losophical truths  which,  in  the  intervals  of 
leisure,  they  have  been  at  pains  to  acquire. 
Now  there  are  many  every-day  familiar  things 
which,  by  any  one  sincerely  in  earnest,  may  be 
made  powerful  helps  to  the  memory,  and  to  habits 
of  reflection,  through  the  association  of  ideas. 
It  may  be  useful  to  illtistrate  this  position  by  a 
few  examples. 

There  are  few  readers  who  have  travelled  by 
any  sort  of  carriage,  who  could  have  failed  to 
remark  the  appearances  of  motion  impressed  upon 
the  landscape.  These  are  due,  not  to  the  laud- 
scape,  but  to  the  carriage.  Such  simple  pheno- 
mena are  easy  of  association  with  the  motion  of 
the  earth  and  the  immobility  of  the  sun ;  they  read 
many  lessons  to  us  on  the  difi'erence  between  real 
and  apparent  motion. 

Among  the  highest  truths  in  nature,  is  the 
now  confessed  universality  of  motion.  The  fixed 
stars  are  no  longer  fixed  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
and  the  belief  of  thousands  of  years  that  they 
were  absolutely  fixed,  is  now  proved  to  have 
arisen  from  an  illusion  of  the  senses.  All  are 
now  conceded  to  be  moving  around  each  other 
with  marvellous  velocity;  though  from  the  distance, 
the  motion  appears  to  us  to  be  remarkably  slow. 
The  sun  himself  has  his  circuit  of  travel,  mea- 
sured by  ages.  In  the  words  of  a  modern  as- 
tronomer, "  mutation  and  change  are  everywhere 
found  ;  all  is  in  motion  ;  orbits  expanding  or  con- 
tracting, their  planes  rocking  up  and  down,  their 
perihelia  and  nodes  sweeping  in  opposite  direc- 
tions round  the  sun."  It  is  well,  that  we  are 
likewise  told,  that  "the limits  of  all  these  changes 
are  fixed ;"  that  these  limits  can  never  be  passed, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  a  vast  period,  amounting 
to  many  millions  of  years,  the  entire  range  of 
fluctuation  will  have  been  accomplished,  the  en- 
tire system,  planets,  orbits,  inclinations,  eccen- 
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tricities,  perihelia,  and  nodes  will  have  regaineif  I 
their  original  valves  and  places.  ( 
Now  among  many  things  which  we  have  not  t 
mentioned,  but  which  are  nevertheless  involved  o 
in  the  above  statement,  there  are  not  a  few  that  s 
are  extremely  difficult  to  be  remembered,  but  which  a 
it  would  be  serviceable  to  retain  in  memory  by  t 
the  aid  of  familiar  associations.  Recurring  again  \ 
to  the  phenomena  of  travel ;  (for  earth  is  to  man  a 
none  other  than  a  magnificent  chariot  wherein  he  p 
rides  around  that  great  central  luminary,  the  sun,  t 
in  the  midst  of  planetary  systems  without  end ;)  pi 
we  may  again  refer  to  the  apparent  motion  of  th^  .  \< 
objects  through  which  the  passenger  on  the  rail-  i  it 
way  progresses.    While  passing  in  a  direct  line  [  i 
through  a  forest  of  trees,  those  trees  towards  st 
which  he  is  moving  will  appear  to  open  out  or  :  tl 
separate  from  each  other,  while  those  left  behind  i  Of 
will  appear  to  close  up.    Now  this  same  opening-  fr 
out  and  this  same  closing-up,  are  actually  the  •  oi 
criteria  employed  to  determine  the  astronometj  tl 
touching  the  direction  in  which  man  on  this  eartfij  pr 
is  travelling  through  the  starry  forest  in  the  skieal  tit 
Borne  along  by  the  movement  of  the  sun,  thJ  nii 
astronomer  accordingly  seeks  a  point  in  the  hcM  of 
vens  where  the  stars  appear  to  be  increasing  theil  fe: 
mutual  distances.    Finding  this  point,  he  nexi  or 
looks  behind  him  in  the  opposite  direction,  anJ  ct 
there  perceiving  the  stars  to  close  up  on  eacla  pi 
other,  he  concludes  that  he  has  found  the  direoJ  k 
tion  in  which  he  is  moving.    In  this  manner  i|  in 
was,  in  fact,  that  Herschel  determined  that  thgj  tk 
solar  system  is  travelling  through  space  towards'  t« 
a  point  in  the  constellation  Hercules.    Now,  to 
many  minds  acting  on  this  simple  association,  m 
like  the  actor  who  receives  the  cue  of  a  word  or  di 
two  from  the  prompter  and  then  remembers  his  « 
whole  part,  may,  from  the  mere  force  of  such  a  i 
system,  remember  the  whole  of  the  discoveries  of  n 
Argelander  and  Maedler.   ,  The  sun,  with  its  ti 
planets,  will  be  sweeping  towards  the  north  pok  r 
of  the  heavens, — in  fact  towards  the  star  marked  (I 
rt  in  the  ^constellation  Hercules, — with  a  velocity  d 
which  causes  it  to  pass  over  a  distance  equal  to  \ 
thirty-three  millions  three  hundred  and  fifty  l! 
thousand  miles  every  year.    The  star,  Alcyone,!  \ 
will  be  recalled  as  the  principal  star  in  the  group  li 
Pleiades,  now  supposed  to  occupy  the  centre  of  i 
gravity,  and  to  be  at  present  the  sun  about  which  ii 
the  universe  of  stars  composing  our  astral  system 
arc  all  revolving;  the  light  from  Alcyone  re-  i 
quiring  a  period  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-  ! 
seven  years  to  traverse  the  distjince  of  the  sun,  i 
from  the  central  orb  about  which  he  performs  hie  ! 
mighty    revolutions;    and  the  enormous  term  | 
of   eighteen   million   two   hundred  thousand 
years  being  required   to  be  accomplished,  il 
we  may  rely  on  the  annular  motion  of  the  sui 
and  system,  as  already  determined,  before  th( 
solar  orb,  with  all  its  phmcts,  satellites,  anc 
comets  will  have  completed  one  revolution  aroum 
its  grand  centre. 

Still  keeping  to  the  incidents  of  travel,  ant 
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tlie  phenomena  of  forest  trees.    Who  has  not 
observed,  while  journeying  along  a  railway,  how 
the  trees  of  a  forest  apparently  whirl  around  each 
other — an  appearance  produced  by  the  rapid 
1    speed  of  the  can-iage  ?    This  incident,  familiar 
i   as  it  is,  may  serve  to  raise  habitually  in  the  mind 
t    the  notion  of  the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars, 
t    Parallax  is  the  apparent  change  in  the  place  of 
I    an  object,  occasioned  by  the  real  change  in  the 
I    place  of  the  spectator.    Since  the  parallactic 
1    motion  of  the  forest  trees  becomes  less  and  less 
i    perceptible  as  the  velocity  of  the  travelling  be- 
1    holder  diminishes,  or  as  the  distance  of  the  seem- 
i    ingly  moving  object  becomes  greater,  it  is  evi- 
I    dent  that  to  measure  the  distance  of  the  fixed 
i    stars  is  equivalent  to  determining  the  amount  of 
the  parallactic  change  in  their  relative  positions. 
Is    occasioned  by  the  actual  change  of  the  positions 
!;    from  which  they  may  be  viewed  by  a  spectator 
:    on  the  earth's  surface.    The  spectator  will,  on 
If    the  prompting  of  this  remarkable  suggestion, 
:    probably  remember  that  when  the  orbitual  mo- 
t    tion  of  the  earth  was  first  propounded  by  Coper- 
1    nicus,  and  it  was  asserted  to  revolve  in  an  ellipse 
of  nearly  six  hundred  million  miles  in  circum- 
t    ference,  and  with  a  motion  so  swift  that  it  passed 
!    over  no  less  than  sixty-eight  thousand  miles  in 
every  hour  of  time,  the  opponents  of  the  great 
philosopher  exclaimed,  that  this  doctrine  could 
not  be  true;  "for,"  said  they,  "if  we  are  sweep- 
ing around  the  sun  in  this  vast  orbit,  and  with 
this  amazing  velocity,  then  ought  the  fixed  stars 
to  whirl  round  each  other,  as  do  the  forest  trees 
to  the  traveller  flying  swiftly  by  them."   To  the 
unassisted  eye  this,  which  was  the  case  in  fact, 
did  not  appear ;  and  the  Copernicans  were  with- 
out a  satisfactory  reply.    They  could  only  ven- 
ture a  suggestion  that  owing  perhaps  to  the  enor- 
mous distance  of  the  fixed  stars,  no  perceptible 
change  was  operated  by  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit ;  in  other  words,  that  the  pole 
of  the  heavens  revolved  in  a  curve  of  two  hun- 
dred million  miles  in  diameter,  but  that  such 
was  the  distance  of  the  spheres  of  the  fixed  stars, 
that  this  curve  was  reduced  to  an  invisible  point. 
After  a  contest  of  three  hundred  years  duration, 
the  truth  uttered  by  Copernicus,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently illustrated,  is  at  length  indisputably  estab- 
lished. 

Sometimes  things  of  a  grosser  sort  will  serve 
to  make  those  of  a  finer  quality  not  only  more 
appreciable,  but  more  intelligible.  Questions  in 
regard  to  the  subtle  essence.  Light,  are  difficult 
because  of  their  fineness ;  but  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  make  them  clear  by  resembling  the 
subjects  they  regard  to  tangible  objects,  such  as 
gun-boats,  and  rifle-balls,  and  gun-barrels.  One 
of  the  last  named  articles  is  supposed  to  be 
placed  on  a  moving  boat,  and  it  is  proposed  so 
to  direct  a  rifle  on  shore  as  to  fire  a  ball  down  the 

Ieaid  barrel.  Now,  let  the  two  rifles  be  on  the 
same  exact  level,  and  the  axes  of  the  barrels  be 
made  precisely  to  coincide, — would  the  ball  from 


the  one  pass  down  the  other,  in  case  the  fixed 
one  were  fired  at  the  exact  instant  the  muzzles 
came  precisely  opposite  each  other  ?  The  unin- 
structed  would  be  apt  to^  answer,  Yes ;  the 
scientific  reply  confidently,  No.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  fixed  rifle  should  be  fired  be- 
fore the  moving  one  comes  opposite,  and  the 
rifleman  must  make  allowance  for  the  time  the 
ball  requires  to  move  from  the  one  gun  to  the 
other,  and  also  for  the  velocity  with  which  the 
moving  piece  is  descending  the  stream.  In  order 
that  the  ball  from  the  shore  may  be  caused  to 
enter  the  muzzle  of  the  moving  rifle,  this  com- 
putation must  be  accurately  made.  But  further 
conditions  have  also  to  be  considered.  For  in- 
stance, it  must  be  recollected  that  while  the  ball 
is  progressing  down  the  barrel,  the  barrel  itself 
is  progressing  down  the  tide,  and  that  in  order  to 
avoid  the  pressure  of  the  ball  against  the  upper 
side  of  the  barrel,  the  latter  must  be  fixed  in  an 
inclined  position,  and  that  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  must  be  as  far  up  the  stream  as  it  will 
descend  by  the  boat's  motion  during  the  progress 
of  the  ball  down  the  barrel ; — in  fine,  that  the 
direction  in  which  the  barrel  of  the  rifle  which 
should  receive  the  ball  must  be  placed,  is  deter- 
mined both  by  the  velocity  of  the  ball  and  the 
velocity  of  the  boat  which  bears  the  rifle. 

But  what  has  this  very  material  parable  to  do 
with  the  theories  and  properties  of  light  ?  First 
of  all,  we  liken  the  particles  of  light  that  are 
shot  from  the  fixed  stars  to  the  balls  that  are 
shot  from  the  fixed  rifle.  The  gun-barrel  on  the 
moving  boat  represents  the  tube  of  the  star-gazer, 
and  the  boat  represents  the  earth  which  bears 
him  while  itself  sweeping  around  in  its  orbit. 
Down  the  axis  of  that  tube  the  particles  of  light, 
like  the  aforesaid  rifle-balls,  must  pass,  in  order 
to  reach  the  eye  of  the  observer.  As  the  velo- 
city of  the  earth's  motion  has  been  acertained, 
and  as  the  amount  by  which  the  telescope  must 
be  inclined,  to  cause  the  light  to  enter,  has  been 
determined,  the  velocity  of  the  light  itself  be- 
comes known  from  these  two  data ;  and  thus  the 
previously  determined  value  of  this  incredible 
velocity  is  satisfactorily  confirmed.  For  the  rest, 
the  reality  of  the  earth's  motion  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, to  render  the  phenomena  at  all  explicable. 
Such  an  illustration  may  serve  to  explain  to  the 
grossest  understanding  how  it  is  that,  owing  to 
the  progressive  motion  of  light,  and  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  the  celestial  bodies 
cannot  occupy  in  the  heavens  the  places  which 
they  appear  to  fill.  The  particles  of  light  from  the 
planet  Jupiter  take  nearly  forty  minutes  in  passing 
from  the  planet  to  the  observer's  eye.  Meanwhile 
the  earth  has  progressed  in  its  orbit  some  thirty- 
seven  thousand  miles,  and  the  spectator  borne  along 
with  it  must  see  the  planet,  not  where  it  actually 
is,  but  where  it  was  in  appearance  some  foity 
minutes  before.  The  same  efi"ect  in  kind  is  pro- 
duced on  the  places  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  is 
called  aberration.    To  bring  all  this  to  mind  with 
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clearness  and  precision,  it  needs  only  to  think  of 
the  gun-boat,  the  rifle-barrel,  and  the  rifle  ball. 
— Household  Words. 


"  Christ  du'dling  in  his  people,  is  their  light,  life,  strength 
and  confidence;  Christ  the  same  forever.  Man's  muta- 
bility and  deceivableness."  Imitated  from  Thos.  a  Kem- 
pis'  Christian  Pattern.  Bool£  2,  Part  2.  By  Ricliard 
Claridge.  l^OS. 

Tlie  miglity  God  in  pious  hearts  commands  ;■ 

In  holy  souls  his  sacred  empire  stands : 

Turn  thee  to  God  ;  this  wretched  world  detest ; 

Thy  soul  shall  then  in  perfect  safety  rest : 

Scorn  earthly  toy.s,  and  worldly  pomp  despise  ; 

Upon  celestial  objects  fix  thine  eyes. 

Peace  with  thy  God,  to  wicked  men  denied, 

Shall  in  thy  contrite,  humble  soul  reside ; 

Christ  into  thee,  if  tliou  prepar'st  the  room, 

Shall  with  a  thousand  consolations  come. 

His  blessed  promise,  and  his  light  divine, 

Shall  all  thy  darkness  scatter  with  their  shine. 

Eouse,  then,  my  soul!  and  with  a  holy  care, 

A  habitation  for  thy  spouse  prepare. 

His  word  is  passed;  if  thou  thyself  improve 

In  holy  truth,  and  grow  in  Heavenly  love, 

According  to  his  promise,  in  thy  breast 

He'll  fix  and  settle  an  eternal  rest. 

Christ  will  be  riches,  life  and  all  to  thee, — 

Thy  king,  thine  husband,  and  thy  guardian  be. 

No  more,  my  soul,  inferior  aids  implore ; 

In  men  repose  thy  confidence  no  more; 

Men  subject  are  to  changes; — only  He 

Doth  never  change,  but  is  eternalh- 

The  same  ;  men  vary  as  the  veering  wind ; 

To  all  delusive  arts  and  tricks  inclined, 

To-day  they're  loving,  and  to-day  they're  kind ; — 

To-morrow,  to  revenge  and  spite  resigned. 

Trust,  then,  in  God,  my  soul!  for  shelter  fly 

To  him  alone,  on  him  alone  rely. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 
Foreign.  Intelligence. — The  steamer  Persia  arrived 
at  New  York  on  the  3d  inst.,  with  Liverpool  dates  to 
the  23d  ult. 

It  is  reported  that  France  and  England  have  sent  an 
ultimatum  to  Naples,  demanding  a  general  amnesty 
and  administriitive  and  judicial  reform,  and  threaten- 
ing to  withdraw  their  representatives  in  case  of  re- 
fusal. The  king  is  said  to  have  made  some  conces- 
sions, but  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  representatives 
of  France  and  England,  who  have  referred  the  matter 
to  their  courts.  The  wliole  report,  however,  is  some- 
what doubtful. 

The  few  Russian  liglit-houscmen  on  the  Isle  of  Ser- 
pents have  been  taken  to  Odessa  on  board  an  English 
vessel  of  war. 

Turkey  is  preparing  the  draft  of  a  new  general  com- 
mercial treaty,  more  favorable  to  the  development  of 
her  own  commerce.  Tlic  Austrian  and  Turkish  troops 
are  beginning  to  retire  from  tlie  Principalities. 

TJe  last  detachment  of  the  French  army  in  the  East 
had  left  Constantinople  prior  to  the  18th  ult. 

The  Ru.ssians  have  re-occupied  the  forts  on  the 
coast  of  Circassia,  which  they  destroyed  last  year,  but 
it  is  supposed  active  hostilities  against  the  Circassians 
will  i.ot  be  resumed  till  next  year. 

Serio\is  riots,  caused  by  the  high  price  of  bread, 
have  occurroil  in  Lisbon. 

Apprehen.sions  of  scarcity  prevail  in  Spain.  The 
government  has  made  purchases  of  grain  in  France, 
where  price.s  are  lower.  It  is  stated  that  the  capital 
of  Old  Castile,  which  is  the  centre  of  production  and 
commerce  for  grain,  is  now  entirely  destitute.  The 
free  importation  of  breadstuffs  is  invited.   Some  modi- 


fications are  expected  to  be  made  in  the  government, 
and  the  constitution  of  1845  will  probably  be  brought 
into  force. 

The  government  of  Holland  refuses  its  assent  to  the 
principle  of  arbitration  before  a  resort  to  arras. 

The  mother  of  the  deposed  King  of  Oude,  whose 
kingdom  has  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  East  ' 
India  Company,  has  arrived  in  England,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appealing  to  Queen  Victoria.    She  is  accom- 
panied by  one  of  her  sons  and  a  numerous  retinue. 

A  desperate  engagement  has  occurred  between  the 
crew  of  a  Prussian  war-vessel  and  some  Algerine  pi- 
rates on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  which  has  revived  the 
talk  of  a  European  expedition  against  the  latter. 

The  harvest  in  France,  Germany  and  Belgium,  has 
been  favorable,  but  prices  have  fallen  but  little,  owing 
to  the  yield  in  the  East  being  supposed  less  abundant 
;han  usual. 

The  construction  of  a  carriage  road  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Tehuantepec  in  Mexico,  is  proceeding  actively, 
under  the  direction  of  an  American  contractor,  and  it 
will  probably  be  opened  for  travel  by  the  1st  of  12th 
month  next.  Iron  steamboats  are  to  be  u^d  on  the 
Coatzacoalcos  river,  which  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  , 
Mexico,  and  by  coaches  the  transit  of  Ihe  Isthmus  can 
be  efi'ected  in  about  18  hours.  The  time  from  New 
Orleans  to  San  Francisco  can  thus  be  materially 
shortened. 

Domestic. — The  latest  accounts  from  Kansas  state 
that  the  town  of  Ossawatamie  was  attacked  and  burnt 
on  the  30th  ult.  by  a  detachment  of  250  or  300  men, 
from  the  invading  Missourians.  It  was  expected  that 
Lawrence  would  be  attacked  in  a  few  days.  Armed 
parties  guard  all  the  roads  leading  into  the  Territory, 
and  no  Free  State  emigrants  are  permitted  to  pass. 
The  people  of  Lawrence  are  greatly  in  want  of  pro- 
visions. They  applied  to  Secretary  Woodson,  who 
was  acting  as  Governor,  to  furnish  a  guard  for  teams 
to  Westport  and  Leavenworth,  to  procure  supplies, 
and  were  informed  that  if  they  would  give  assurances 
of  obedience  to  the  acts  of  the  Shawnee  Mission 
Legislature,  he  would  employ  the  troops  to  disperse 
the  Missourians  ;  otherwise,  it  was  inferred,  no  pro- 
tection would  be  given. 

On  the  1st  inst.,  the  city  election  was  held  in  Leaven- 
worth, but  owing  to  apprehensions  of  violence,  the 
Free  State  men  withdrew  their  iticket,  and  took  no 
part  in  it.  Subsequently  the  house  of  a  prominent 
Free  State  man  was  attacked,  and  he  was  killed.  All 
Free  State  men  were  ordered  to  leave,  the  place  by  the 
next  morning,  on  pain  of  death,  and  with  them  were 
expelled  some  moderate  Pro-slavery  men,  who  disap- 
proved of  these  lawless  proceedings. 

The  town  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  is  said  now  to 
have  a  population  of  10,000  persons,  though  in  the 
year  18  f  9  it  did  not  contain  500.  During  the  present 
season  28,000  persons  stopped  at  three  of  tlie  principal 
hotels. 

The  Mount  Vernon  hotel,  at  Cape  May,  supposed  J,o 
be  the  largest  hotel  in  the  world,  and  capable  of  ac- 
commodating more  than  2000  visitors,  was  burn«d  on 
the  night  of  the  5th  inst.  One  of  the  proprietors  and 
four  members  of  his  family  perished  iu  the  flanaes. 
The  fire  is  attributed  to  au  incendiary. 

The  wife  of  G.  ^V.  Brown,  one  of  the  prisoners  on 
a  rliarge  of  treason  in  Kansas,  applied  to  .Judge  Cur- 
tis of  the  V.  S.  Supreme  Court,  at  Pitt.^ficId,  Mass.,,; 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  case  of  her  hus- 
band. Similiij  petitions  ou  behalf  of  the  other 
j)risoncrs  were  presented  at  the  same  time.  The  ap- 
plications were  all  refused  on  the  ground  that  Kansas 
being  will. in  no  circuit,  the  Circuit  Court  liad  no 
power  to  issue  the  writ,  the  Supreme  Court  in  bunr 
alone  having  that  power. 
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Tor  Friends'  Keview. 
THOMAS  STORY. 
[Concluded  from  page  2.] 

Prior  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1715,  in  Lon- 
don, Friends  were  much  disturbed  hj  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  respecting  the  affirmation  act, 
passed  for  their  relief  by  Parliament.  Some 
were  for  it  and  some  against  it.  These  divisions 
were  very  painful  to  Thomas  Story,  who  felt  the 
advantage  that  the  evil  spirit  and  evil  men  gained 
over  the  church  through  them,  and  how  much 
the  church  itself  was  hurt  by  them. 

Though  decided  in  his  objection  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  act,  he  says,  "  I  ever  kept  true 
charity  to  those  Friends  who  were  for  it,  believ- 
ing they  saw  no  hurt  in  it,  though  I  thought  I 
did ;  and  at  my  coming  over  to  London,  I  labored 
among  them  to  regain  and  keep  a  right  temper 
one  towards  another ;  and  as  they  talked  of  a 
further  solicitation  concerning  it,  the  late  act 
being  ready  to  expire,  I  advised  several  leading 
men  on  both  sides  to  proceed  in  one  joint  interest 
as  one  people.  For  though  we  could  not  all 
agree  about  the  definition  of  an  oath,  or  in  what 
relation  the  affirmation  stood  to  an  oath,  yet  we 
all  were  as  one  man  still,  that  an  oath  is  not  con- 
sistent with  Christ's  doctrine ;  and  accordingly 
they  did  both  solicit  for  a  plain  affirmation,  with- 
out the  sacred  name  at  all.  But  that  could  not 
be  obtained  ;  all  that  Parliament  would  do,  was 
to  perpetuate  the  former,  adding  some  clauses  for 
the  levying  of  tithes.  When  this  came  to  be 
discoursed  in  the  meeting,  and  the  minds  of  some 
on  both  sides  expressed,  things  were  likely  to  run 
liigh ;  but  the  Lord  was  near,  and  by  his  blessed 
wisdom  and  power  preserved  us  in  unity.  Some 
few  of  those  who  were  for  the  affirmation,  inclined 
to  have  it  established  over  all,  as  the  testimony 
of  truth,  by  the  Yearly  Meeting ;  and  some  others 


on  the  other  side  were  resolved  to  reject  it,  and 
testify  against  it  as  short  of  the  testimony  of 
truth.  But  seeing  the  tendency  of  such  a  divi- 
sion, I  and  some  others  labored  for  peace ;  and 
with  much  long  suffering,  patience  and  labor  in 
the  love  and  wisdom  of  Truth,  and  as  he  opened 
and  made  way,  things  came  at  last  to  this  good 
issue,  that  such  as  could  take  the  affirmation, 
might  have  the  benefit  of  it,  without  censure  of 
their  brethren,  and  such  as  could  not  take  it,  should 
not  be  reproached  by  them  ;  but  that  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  should  continue  their  care  and 
solicitations,  together  with  the  dissatisfied,  for 
further  ease  in  that  point,  at  a  fit  season.  With 
this  conclusion,  both  sides  were  at  last  easy,  and 
the  meeting  ended  in  more  peace  and  brotherly 
kindness  than  for  some  years  before,  and  to  more 
general  satisfaction,  for  which  my  soul  was  truly 
thankful,  with  many  more." 

Things  that  were  written  aforetime,  were 
written  for  our  instruction,  and  it  does  not  appear 
objectionable  to  apply  this  sentiment  to  other 
writings  than  the  sacred  records,  when  we  per- 
ceive in  them  the  wisdom  of  the  truth.  No  doubt 
it  was  deemed  matter  of  principle,  by  those  who 
differed  about  the  act,  and  that  in  no  unimportant 
point.  It  is  stated,  they  were  both  agreed  about 
the  main  matter,  but  it  was  hard  for  either  party 
to  tolerate  any  other  judgment  than  its  own  as 
to  the  way  of  attaining  it. 

The  true  charity  which,  when  the  main  aim 
is  right,  and  fundamentals  are  in  no  wise  dis- 
puted, would  tolerate  differences  of  view  as  to 
the  way  in  which  individuals  may  feel  themselves 
conscientiously  called  to  sustain  a  particular  testi- 
mony or  a  particular  point  of  church  government, 
will  probably  ever  be  required  to  be  exercised  in 
the  church  militant.  If  a  candid  survey  be  taken 
of  the  present  day,  it  will  probably  be  considered 
as  not  an  unsuitable  time  for  the  full  exercise  of 
this  Christian  virtue,  which  proved  so  efficacious 
in  settling  differences  among  brethren  more  than 
a  century  ago. 

One  evil  result  of  this  contention  continued  to 
be  felt  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  ensuing  year, 
and  is  not  an  unknown  fruit  of  dissension  in  the 
present  day.  It  arose  from  the  conduct  of  "  some 
rude  and  fonvard  spirits,  who  took  boldness  from 
the  connivance  and  indulgence  they  had  met  with 
from  such  as  had  all  along  strenuously  contended 
to  force  the  affirmation  upon  all,  and  charged  all 
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tlie  ill  consequences  of  division  upon  sucli  as 
could  not  comply  witli  it :  but  thougli  the  com- 
fort of  the  meeting  was  greatly  lessened  and 
hindered  by  that  means,  yet  the  imposing  designs 
of  these  were  frustrated,  and  the  body  preserved 
together  and  entire  by  establishing  a  just  liberty  ; 
which  these  persons  in  their  temper  and  practice 
have  ever  denied,  to  the  unspeakable  exercise  of 
the  church  thi'oughout  the  world." 

Passing  over  many  interesting  and  instructive 
accounts  of  his  religious  visits  in  Holland,  Ire- 
land and  Scotland,  which  will  well  repay  an  atten- 
tive perusal,  we  find  a  remark  recorded  during  a 
journey  in  England  which  may  be  as  applicable 
to  the  church  now  as  when  it  was  written,  and, 
if  lived  up  to,  might  be  found  a  means  for  the  in- 
crease of  our  strength  as  a  religious  body  as  well 
as  in  the  day  when  Thomas  Story  saw  the  need  of  it. 

He  says,  "  I  do  not  see  but  at  this  day  in  all 
places  where  Friends  are  diligent  to  draw  people 
to  meetings,  the  truth  appears  most  freely,  and 
things  are  most  lively ;  but  where  Friends  them- 
selves are  set  down  contented,  without  any  such 
concern,  things  are  cold  and  heavy  to  themselves 
also,  and  little  appearance  of  truth  but  in  reproof 
and  dislike." 

Freed  at  times  from  his  religious  concern,  the 
enlarged  and  liberal  mind  of  Thomas  Story  was 
then  engaged  in  other  ways  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  One  example  of  this  it  may  not  be 
too  soon  to  follow  even  in  the  Sylvania  of  Penn, 
named  from  its  once  forest-covered  lands. 

He  says,  "On  the  27th  I  went  to  Justice- 
town,  where  with  many  hands  I  began  to  plant 
out  several  sorts  of  young  trees,  as  oaks,  elms, 
ashes,  acer  majors,  poplars  of  several  kinds,  firs, 
English  walnuts,  black  walnuts,  tulip  trees,  locust 
trees,  cedars  of  America,  occidental  planes,  lin- 
dens, chesnuts,  horse  chesnuts,  divers  sorts  of 
willows,  beeches,  hornbeams,  scarlet  oaks,  &c., 
which  I  had  raised  from  seeds  and  cuttings  at 
that  farm,  to  furnish  that  part  of  the  country  in 
time  with  timber,  which  is  now  scarce ;  and  that 
I  might  be  an  example  to  others  in  that  useful 
kind  of  improvement ;  which  several  since  have 
begun  to  follow." 

Having  shortly  before  his  decease  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  landed  estates  of  his  father, 
he  was  concerned  that  all  the  tenants  should 
have  "proper  habitations,"  and  therefore  erected 
them  where  they  were  needed,  and  put  others  in 
good  repair  before  he  was  willing  to  receive  a  rent 
for  them. 

During  the  winter  of  1740-41,  he  was  seized 
with  a  paralytic  disorder,  which  affected  him  to 
such  a  degree  as  deprived  him  very  much  of  his 
speech. 

He  slowly  recovered  from  this  attack,  but  on 
the  23d  of  4th  mo.  1742,  was  again  seized  with 
another  more  violent,  and  the  next  morning  he 
departed  this  life,  in  perfect  peace,  we  have  great 
reason  to  believe,  with  God  and  mankind.  Two 
days  afterward  his  corpse  was  interred  in  the 


burying  ground  at  Carlisle,  being  attended  by  a 
great  number  of  Friends  from  several  parts  of  the 
country,  and  also  by  divers  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  who  seemed  deeply  affected  with  the 
loss  of  a  man  so  valuable  and  useful  to  his  country 
in  several  stations  of  life. 


On  the  Progress  of  Religious  Liherty,  in  con- 
nection, es'pecially,  with  the  History  of  England. 
By  John  Hodgkin, 

(Concluded  from  page  6.) 

At  length  in  1828,  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  were  repealed,  so  far  as  they  affected  Pro- 
testant Dissenters ;  a  measure  for  which  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  the  enlightened  patriotism 
and  liberality  of  Lord  John  Russell.  And  in 
1829,  an  enactment  of  nearly  equal  extent  was 
passed,  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  (com- 
monly called  the  Emancipation  Act.)  When  it 
is  remembered  that  those  who  dissent  from  the 
Church  of  England  constitute  four-fifths  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the 
people  of  England,  it  seems  hardly  credible  that 
within  thirty  years  from  the  present  day,  this 
large  aggregate  majority  of  the  empire  were  vir- 
tually put  to  the  ban,  and  to  a  great  extent  de- 
nied by  statute  the  common  privileges  of  British 
subjects. 

In  1828,  the  affirmation  of  Friends,  Mora- 
vians, and  Separatists,  was  made  equivalent  to  an 
oath,  for  the  purpose  of  evidence  in  criminal 
causes,  by  an  act  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  present  Marquis  of  Lansdowne;  and  in  183-3, 
by  a  complete  and  comprehensive  measure,  this 
privilege  was  extended,  so  far  as  these  three 
bodies  of  Christians  are  concerned,  to  the  serving 
on  juries,  the  qualification  for  office,  and  all 
other  purposes  whatsoever. 

Some  of  you  may  possibly  be  interested  in 
knowing  to  how  trifling  a  circumstance  we  owe 
this  admissibility  to  office,  &c.,  on  affirmation 
alone.    An  Ackworth  School  pupil,  who  had' 
a   slight  poetic  vein,  had  been  brought,  by 
his  verses  I  believe,  under  the  notice  of  thci 
family  at  Castle  Howard,  and  became  a  sorti 
of  protdgc   of  theirs.     The   present  Earl  o1| 
Carlisle,  when  as  Lord  Moi-peth  he  was  membei; 
for  the  West  Riding,  obtained  for  the  youthfn 
bard  the  office  of  Postmaster  at  Barnsley ;  bul; 
found  to  his  disappointment  that  the  lad  conk' 
not  enter  upon  the  momentous  duties  of  thii-i 
great  government  office,  without  taking  the  oath;i 
of  allegiance,  supremacy  and  abjuration.  De 
tcrmined  not  to  be  baffled  by  the  obnoxious  ex 
ceptions  contained  in  the  former  affirmation  acts 
Lord  Morpeth  immediately  brought  in  and  car 
ried  through  the  Commons  without  difficulty,  thi 
comprehensive  enactment,  which  I  have  jus 
mentioned ;  and  after  a  little  opposition  in  th< 
Peers,  from  the  late  Lord  Wynford,  who  sough  , 
to  cripple  it  with  some  description  of  doctrina 
test  (which  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  lat' 
Lord  Carlisle,  at  the  instance  of  my  friend  Josial| 
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Forster  and  myself,  and  some  other  members  of 
our  Society,)  it  finally  passed  in  its  present  form. 

To  wind  up  what  I  have  to  say  on  oaths,  I 
have  only  to  add  that  by  an  act  of  last  session, 
all  persons  objecting  to  take  oaths,  on  religious 
grounds,  are  allowed  in  civil  causes  to  make  an 
affirmation  instead. 

In  1836,  full  relief  was  given  to  all  Dissenters 
of  every  class,  in  respect  of  marriages,  and  also 
of  the  civil  registration  of  births  and  burials. 

Other  measures  of  relief  of  a  minor  character 
would  lead  me  too  much  into  detail  for  a  lecture 
of  this  description.    Little,  in  fact,  is  now  left 
to  complete  my  sketch  of  the  progress  of  reform 
in  reference  to  religious  toleration ;  which  cer- 
tainly has  for  the  most  part  of  its  course  moved 
at  a  tardy  pace.    But  I  may  just  mention  in  con- 
clusion, that  in  1846,  by  a  very  comprehensive 
enactment,  thirty  oppressive  statutes  in  regard  to 
religious  opinions,  extending  over  five  hundred 
,  ;  and  twenty-four  years,  (some  of  them  indeed 
e  practically  obsolete),  were  abolished  with  one 
it  stroke  of  the  pen. 

is  And  now  it  remains  to  enquire  what  religious 
J.  disabilities  or  oppressions  still  subsist,  what  hopes 
{.  there  are  of  their  complete  removal,  and  what 
:li  I  steps  ought  to  be  taken  by  those  who  would  have 
I  conscience  altogether  free,  in  order  to  attain  so 
■J.  desirable  an  end? 

Ill  In  the  first  place,  Dissenters,  both  Protestant 
is]  and  Roman  Catholic,  are  still  made  to  bear  pe- 
tj]  cuniarily  in  various  ways,  the  burden  of  the  ec- 
13^  clesiastical  system  of  the  Church  of  England, 
liii  from  which  they  all,  though  on  different  grounds, 
[j(  conscientiously  dissent. 

ij.  1  Secondly,  the  placing  of  the  religious  instrue- 
I  jtion  of  the  inmates  of  the  poorhouses,  prisons 
land  hospitals  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
ij  jthe  ministers  of  one  sect,  operates  unfavorably 
ifl  jupon  the  objects  of  this  instruction,  and  unfairly 
jiij  upon  the  different  denominations  of  professing 
yiChristians. 

m  In  the  third  place,  the  union  of  Church  and 
jljj'iState  and  the  conferring  of  exclusive  privileges 
,,f  ;upon  the  members  and  ministers  of  the  State 

'Church,  and  especially  the  constituting  thirty-one 
jlf  'of  its  prelates  members  ex-olficio  of  the  Upper 

House  of  Parliament,  exert  an  unfavorable  re- 

ihgious  influence  on  that  Church,  and  give  politi- 
^ijli  ical  inferiority  to  the  members  of  every  other 
jjji;  .religious  communion  in  the  land.  Whatever  the 
ijlli;  advocates  of  the  system  may  assert  to  the  contrary, 
p,  it  tends  to  make  the  Church  political — not  to 

make  the  State  religious. 
,1     Fourthly,  the  non-admissibility  of  the  afiirma- 

tion  of  conscientious  Christians,  (unless  they  are 
,f  ,or  have  been  Quakers,  Moravians  or  Separatists,) 
jj^^  either  for  the  purpose  of  evidence  in  criminal 
j'jlj,  (Cases,  or  as  a  qualification  for  office,  operates  op- 
ij,l  '(pre8sively  on  them,  and  prejudicially  on  the  coun- 
jjjj;  try  at  large,  which  is  deprived  of  their  testimony 
J    and  their  services. 

jijIjI    -Fifthly,  the  restricting  of  most  of  the  privi- 


leges of  the  two  national  universities  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  not- 
withstanding that  the  majority  of  the  collegiate 
institutions  in  those  bodies  are  not  of  Church  of 
England,  but  of  Roman  Catholic  origin,  is  a 
practical  injustice  to  the  rest  of  the  subjects  of 
the  realm,  and  is  a  waste  of  the  intellectual  re- 
sources of  the  country;  and  at  the  same  time 
tends  to  lower  the  tone  of  religious  morals  by 
holding  out  temporal  advantages  as  an  induce- 
ment to  the  professors  of  a  particular  set  of  re- 
ligious opinions,  whether  honestly  believed  in  or 
not. 

Lastly,  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  the  fact  that 
the  tithes  of  the  whole  country,  and  vast  landed 
and  other  endowments  in  addition,  are  given  by 
law  to  the  ministers  of  that  religion  which  is 
the  creed  of  a  small  minority  in  the  nation,  keeps 
alive  a  sense  of  wrong,  and  of  the  domination  of 
the  few  over  the  many,  which  is  more  befitting 
a  conquered  province  than  a  free  nation,  and 
therefore  is  a  great  political  evil,  as  well  as 
a  serious  obstacle  to  the  spreading  of  the  reform- 
ed faith. 

Here  is  certainly  a  sufficier^fly  large  list  of  re- 
ligious grievances  for  an  age  and  nation  so  en- 
lightened as  ours,  but  small  indeed  in  comparison 
with  the  catalogue  of  those  of  which  we  have 
traced  the  abolition,  and  light  indeed  when  con- 
trasted with  the  religious  persecution  at  this  very- 
time  going  forward  on  the  continent — not  only  in 
Roman  Catholic  Tuscany  and  (I  am  sorry  to  add) 
France,  but  in  Protestant  Sweden,  Prussia,  and 
Mecklenburg.  You  will  find  some  startling  par- 
ticulars on  the  subject  in  some  of  the  late  numbers 
of  "  Evangelical  Christendom,"  which  may  well 
serve  to  warn  us  that  if  we  will  not  advance  on 
the  right  road,  we  may  retrograde. 

Is  there  then,  it  may  be  asked,  any  hope  that 
England  (conservative  as  she  is  of  abuses  as  well 
as  of  privileges)  iwill  remove  the  remaining 
shackles  which  we  have  seen  still  interfere  with 
her  religious  freedom  ?  I  think  that  there  are 
tokens  for  good  which  warrant  our  indulging  the 
anticipation  that  some  at  least,  if  not  all,  of  these 
bonds  will  yet  be  broken. 

And  first,  it  is  a  circumstance  by  no  means  de- 
void of  interest  or  of  significance,  that  several  of  the 
improvements  remaining  to  be  accomplished  here, 
have  already  taken  place  in  the  colonies,  and  that 
not  a  few  of  the  improvements  which  we  have  no- 
ticed as  actually  effected  here,  had  taken  place  in 
the  colonies  before  they  were  introduced  into  the 
legislation  of  the  mother  country.  Thus  tithes 
and  church  rates  have  hardly  found  a  place  in 
our  colonial  system  of  law.  The  clergy  reserves 
in  Canada,  originally  devoted  to  exclusive  eccle- 
siastical purposes,  have  by  a  wise  and  just  mea- 
sure,been  appropriated  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
community.  The  exclusion  of  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters from  office,  which  we  have  seen  was  not 
formally  abolished  in  England  till  1828,  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  was 
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previously  got  rid  of  in  most  of  the  colonies, 
either  by  the  frame  of  the  charters  constituting 
the  respective  colonial  governments  or  by  special 
enactments. 

And  here  I  will,  by  the  way,  mention  a  little 
circumstance  which  was  reported  to  me  at  the 
time,  and  which  shows  how  the  interests  of  the 
governed  may  be  compromised  by  those  in  author- 
ity, and  at  the  same  time  how  that  which  is  right, 
will  often  in  the  long  run  make  itself  felt,  even 
by  mere  politicians,  to  be  expedient  also.  The 
colony  of  Singapore  was  acquired  by  the  British 
government  by  purchase  in  1824.  In  1826  a 
charter  was  granted  by  the  crown  for  giving  a 
constitution  to  the  infant  State.  The  original 
draft  of  this  document  was  simple  and  liberal. 
Before  the  charter  passed  the  Great  Seal,  it  had 
to  be  ofScially  perused  and  settled  by  the  attorney- 
general,  then  Sir  J ohn  Copley.  He  was,  at  the 
time,  member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  his  success  or  failure  at  the  next  election,  in 
the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  depended 
mainly  on  the  votes  of  the  clerical  members  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  He,  therefore, 
with  an  eye  it  is  probable  to  these  votes  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  rather  than  to  the 
interests  of  a  colony  twelve  thousand  miles  off, 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  inserted  in  the  draft  of  the 
Singapore  charter,  provisions  of  a  high  Church 
and  State  character,  in  effect  the  analogues  of  our 
own  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  which  were  at 
the  time  unrepealed  :  but  the  East  India  Direc- 
tors struck  all  these  clauses  out  of  the  charter, 
saying,  "  These  various  restrictions  and  disabil- 
ities may  do  in  a  country  like  England,  but  in  a 
young  colony  we  must  have  good  subjects  wher- 
ever we  can  get  them,  and  must  throw  no  religious 
impediments  in  the  way  of  respectable  settlers." 

How  sensible  was  their  conduct  in  reference 
to  the  colony  !  But  why  should  we  exclude  good 
subjects  and  good  Christians  from  power  in  the 
mother  country,  when  we  admit  them  in  the 
colonies  ?  The  charter  of  Singapore  was  ulti- 
mately suffered  to  stand  in  its  strong  simplicity, 
setting  wide  the  doors  of  the  island  home  and 
even  of  office  in  it  to  every  good  citizen,  though 
he  might  not  take  the  sacrament  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland  as  by  law  established. 

Within  three  years,  that  which  had  been  held 
to  be  expedient  for  the  colony  was  determined 
by  Parliament  to  be  expedient  for  the  mother 
country,  by  the  abolition  of  the  Te.st  and  Corpo- 
ration Acts  in  1828  ;  and  what  is  hardly  less  in- 
teresting, the  Attorney-General  and  member  for 
Cambridge,  became  afterwards,  as  Lord  Ciian- 
cellor  Lyndhurst,  an  able  and  intelligent  assis- 
tant of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  canying  forward  meas- 
ures of  liberal  and  enlightened  religious  legisla- 
tion. 

Another  token  for  good,  is  the  practical  hold 
•which  the  Abolition  of  Ciiurch  Rates  has  evi- 
dently taken  of  the  mind  of  statesmen  of  different 


parties.  Churchmen  as  well  as  Dissenters,  liberal 
Tories  quite  as  much  as  Whigs. 

Another  sign  of  the  times  appears  in  a  differ- 
ent quarter  of  the  horizon,  and  where  one  would 
least  of  all  look  for  a  streak  of  light.  The  Angli- 
can or  Puseyite  portion  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land begin  to  feel  that  the  State  oppresses  the 
Church  almost  as  much  by  its  legislative  inter- 
ference, and  by  its  meddling  with  episcopal  and 
other  Church  appointments,  as  it  aids  it  by  its 
patronage  and  its  endowments.  Some  men  of 
this  school,  honest  though  bigoted,  entertain  the 
like  objection  to  the  union  of  the  Church  with 
the  State,  which  those  who  have  lately  seceded 
from  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  felt  to  the  system  of 
lay  patronage,  which  imposed  upon  the  congre- 
gation a  minister  whom  they  did  not  approve. 
It  would  not  greatly  surprise  me  to  see  this  move- 
ment carried  on  with  energy  and  consistency, 
until  the  tide  of  opinion  within  the  Church, 
'  joining  and  swelling  the  tide  of  dissenting  feeling 
without,  shall  have  swept  away  with  its  mighty 
stream  that  vast  accumulation  of  apostate  ages, 
the  Union  of  Church  and  State,  with  its  hetero- 
geneous consequences,  alike  injurious  to  the  true 
interests  of  each.  But  perhaps  I  anticipate.  It 
may  be  that  this  will  not  be  in  our  day. 

And  now  what  remains  for  those  who  love 
rehgious  6-eedom  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the 
truth's  sake  to  do,  in  order  to  speed  its  progress 
and  complete  its  triumphs  in  our  beloved  coun 
try? 

Let  us  then  be  sure  that  we  never  endangerl 
the  cause,  by  having  too  low  an  aim.    Let  usi 
never  speak  of  religious  toleration  as  that  which! 
we  desire.    What  has  a  being  of  limited  powers,! 
of  fallible  judgment,  and  even  of  a  cousciencen 
liable  to  err,  to  do  with  tolerating,  or  refusing  tc' 
tolerate  the  conscientious  opinions  of  his  fellow 
men  ?    It  is  really  preposterous  that  I  should  bi 
setting  myself  to  consider  whether  I  can  o' 
cannot  tolerate  thy  thoughts,  thy  faith,  thy  reli 
gion.    For  our  opinions  we  are  accountable  on); 
to  God  ;  for  our  words  and  actions,  if  they  injur 
or  endanger  the  life,  the  health,  the  safety,  th 
comfort,  the  property,  of  others,  "we  are  account 
able  to  civil  government,  which  is  appointed  fn 
the  protection  of  these.  If  any  speak  scurrilousl 
or  profanely  of  the  religious  faith  of  their  felloe, 
citizens,  they  may  indeed  justly  be  punished  I 
law,  on  the  .same  principle  on  which  they  ai 
liable  to  punishment  if  they  publish  a  libel  i 
utter  a  slander  on  their  neighbor  or  on  the  ol 
jects  of  his  affections.    Again,  if  any  dissemina  j '. 
opinions  subversive  of  the  foundations  of  law  \  j 
of  morals,  the  civil  government  may  take  co' 
nizance  of  the  offence  :  yet  even  here  if  the  wri  I 
ing  or  .speaking  be  confined  within  the  limits 
temperate  and  respectful  (though  it  may  be  Aim 
or  erroneous)  reasoning,  the  checking  of  it 
penal  measures  will  in  all  probability  be  found  i 
expedient. 

Having  thus  banished  the  term  religious  tole^ 
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tioQ  from  our  legal  glossary,  and  substituted  relig- 
ious freedom  or  liberty  of  conscience  for  it,  let 
us  next  enquire  bow  we  can  most  effectively  con- 
tribute to  its  promotion.  We  can  do  it,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 

1st.  By  acquiring  and  diffusing,  by  example 
not  less  than  by  precept,  correct  ideas  of  the 
scope  of  tliat  rule  which  requires  us,  in  all  things, 
to  do  to  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do 
to  us. 

2d.  By  promoting  a  sound  literary,  moral,  and 
religious  education,  among  all  classes,  within  the 
range  of  our  influence. 

3d.  By  studying  the  principles  of  constitu- 
tional government,  and  by  making  this  a  branch 
even  of  the  education  of  the  poor  : — a  measure 
which  is  peculiarly  desirable  in  a  neighborhood 
like  this,  where  the  masses  have  such  vast  phy- 
sical power,  and  where  it  is  therefore  so  impor- 
tant to  themselves  and  others,  that  that  power 
should  be  guided  and  regulated  by  political  wis- 
dom. For  whilst  such  an  influence,  brought  to 
bear  iipon  them,  would  probably  lessen  the  ex- 
orbitant demands  of  extreme  radicalism,  it  would 
at  the  same  time  tend  to  render  even  the  widest 
possible  extension  of  the  franchise  harmless. 

4th.  By  cultivating  mutual  charity  among  all 
classes  of  religious  professors;  constantly  looking 
out  for  the  points  in  which  we  agree,  and  not  for 
those  on  which  we  differ. 

5th.  By  circulating  books  and  tracts,  which 
set  forth  the  evils  and  horrors  attendant  on  the 
violation  of  liberty  of  conscience  ;  and  which  ex- 
hibit the  sound  constitutional  doctrine,  that  all 
religious  denominations  ought  to  be  equal  in  the 
face  of  the  law. 

6th.  By  using  our  parliamentary  franchise  and 
all  the  means  of  influence  which  we  possess,  in 
favor  of  those  statesmen  only  who  advocate  sound 
practical  measures,  tending  to  promote  perfect 
religious  freedom  and  equality. 

Lastly,  but  not  least,  by  seeking  to  live  under 
the  government  of  that  Spirit  by  which,  and  not 
by  fleshly  wisdom,  our  forefathers  were  made 
wiser  than  their  teachers,  and  led  to  the  dis- 
covery, a  century  before  their  rulers,  of  those 
great  practical  truths  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, the  progress  of  which  we  have  been  en- 
deavoring this  evening  briefly  to  sketch. 

To  the  men  of  influence  among  you,  to  the 
prosperous  men,  who  are  rising  in  the  scale  of 
society,  I  would  now  in  conclusion  address  a  word 
of  caution.  Be  on  your  guard  against  the  be- 
witching influence  of  the  love  of  the  world  and 
of  worldly  power.  How  often  do  we  see  those 
who  have  been  of  the  lowest  school  in  politics  in 
the  day  of  small  things,  become  gradually  tainted 
with  despotic  principles,  as  they  emerge  from  the 
class  to  which  they  originally  belonged  !  The 
effect  of  prosperity  is  in  many  cases  equally  con- 
spicuous in  warping  the  religious  principles  of 
those  who  bask  in  it.  How  often  do  we  see  those 
who  have  walked  to  the  conventicle,  drive  to  the 


church  !  The  religion  of  the  upper  classes,  the 
religion  of  the  state,  has  peculiar  charms  for  the 
man  of  worldly  prosperity.  Nay,  he  who  has 
even  been  a  sufferer  for  conscience  sake  himself 
in  the  days  of  his  comparative  poverty,  not  seldom 
has  become  the  advocate  of  ecclesiastical  burdens, 
and  even  the  persecuting  magistrate,  when  ad- 
vanced to  the  possession  of  wealth,  of  ofl&ce  or  of 
rank. 

Nor  are  prosperous  Quakers  by  any  means  ex- 
ceptions to  the  course  of  things  which  I  am  now 
describing.  If  I  cast  my  eyes  around  upon  many 
of  the  leading  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
bankers  of  London,  and  of  our  chief  provincial 
towns,  and  iipon  the  landowners  of  many  of  the 
English  and  Irish  counties,  I  see  painful  evidences 
of  this  truth.  May  the  warning  not  be  heard  in 
vain,  in  this  thriving  centre  of  manufacturing  and 
commercial  talent  and  industry !  May  those 
who  now  hear  me,  and  who,  were  I  to  hint  at 
the  bare  possibility  of  their  becoming  tyrants  in 
politics  and  bigots  in  religion,  would  pei'haps  be 
ready  to  say  with  Hazael  to  the  prophet  of  old, 
"  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this 
thing?"  remember  that  this  same  Hazael  did, 
nevertheless,  when  on  the  throne,  commit  those 
very  acts  of  oppression  and  cruelty,  of  which, 
whilst  yet  a  subject,  he  had  believed  himself 
utterly  incapable. 

However  distinguished  the  honor  of  rising 
from  the  lower  to  the  middle,  and  from  the 
middle  to  the  upper  classes  of  society  in  this 
mighty  empire,  (and  I  am  far  from  underrating 
it,)  let  us  all  remember,  that  there  is  a  still 
higher  citizenship,  a  still  nobler  privilege  set  be- 
fore us,  which  we  may  forfeit  if  we  prove  false 
to  our  Christian  principles ;  whilst  he  who  by  his 
example,  as  well  as  by  his  opinions,  by  his  self- 
denial  as  well  as  by  his  creed,  promotes  the  cause 
of  Christian  truth  and  of  liberty  of  conscience 
here,  may,  through  the  mercy  of  the  King  of 
kings,  look  forward  to  being  in  the  world  to  come, 
a  fellow  citizen  with  the  saints,  a  possessor  of  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  and  an  in- 
heritor of  that  kingdom  which  never  shall  have 
an  end. 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,  THE  POST-MASTER  GENE 
RAL,  IN  HIS  GIG. 

It  is  now  about  a  century  since  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Postmaster-General  of  the  American 
colonies,  by  appointment  of  the  crown,  set  out 
in  his  old  gig  to  make  an  ofiicial  inspection  of  the 
principal  routes.  It  is  about  eighty  years  since 
he  held  the  same  office  under  the  authority  of 
Congress,  when  a  small  folio,  (now  preserved  in 
the  department  at  Washingion,)  containing  but 
three  quires  of  paper,  lasted  as  his  account  book 
for  two  years.  This  simple  fact  brings  up  before 
us,  more  forcibly  than  an  elaborate  description, 
the  vast  increase  in  post  office  facilities  within  a 
hundred  years.    For  if  a  postmaster-general  were 
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to  undertake  to  pass  over  all  the  routes  at  present 
existing,  it  would  require  six  years  of  incessant 
railroad  travel  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five miles  daily  ;  while,  if  he  were  to  under- 
take the  job  in  an  "  old  gig,"  he  would  require  a 
life-time  for  its  performance.  Instead  of  a  small 
folio,  with  its  three  quires  of  paper,  the  post  of- 
fice accounts  consume  every  two  years  three  thou- 
sand of  the  largest  size  ledgers,  keeping  no  less 
than  one  hundred  clei'ks  constantly  employed  in 
recording  transactions  with  thirty  thousand  con- 
tractors and  other  persons. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

An  Account,  of  the  Sufferings  and  Christian  ex- 
perience of  Sarah  Purbeck,  late  of  Salem, 
Mass. 

(Continued  from  page  8  ) 

There  was  no  cessation,  night  or  day,  to  her 
convulsions,  and  the  watchmen,  in  their  midnight 
rounds,  would  pause  under  the  windows  of  her 
chamber,  which  was  in  the  second  story,  to  listen 
to  the  incessant  noise,  which  they  compared  to 
the  rattling  of  an  old  fashioned  loom,  whose 
shuttle  was  constantly  thrown  by  an  untiring- 
hand.  This  effect  was  partly  produced  by  the 
moving  of  the  bedstead,  which  in  her  quietest 
moments  always  had  a  tremulous  motion,  very 
perceptible  to  any  one  who  should  place  his 
hands  on  any  part  of  it. 

The  writer  at  one  time  accompanied  an  emi- 
nent surgeon  to  her  room,  who  was  very  much 
overcome  as  he  entered,  and,  on  leaving  her,  re- 
marked that  in  his  whole  course  of  practice,  both 
in  private  and  also  in  public  hospitals,  he  had 
never  witnessed  such  a  case  of  physical  suffering ; 
and  being  asked  if  he  could  prescribe  anything 
for  her  relief,  replied,  he  thought  it  would  "  baffle 
the  skill  of  any  one  to  untangle  such  a  compli- 
cated mass  of  suffering ;  for  his  part,  he  should 
not  know  where  to  begin." 

It  has  not  been  any  wish  merely  "to  tell,"  or 
gratify  a  curiosity  "to  hear  some  new  thing,"  that 
has  prompted  the  writing  of  the  foregoing  account ; 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  turn  from  physical  suffer- 
ings to  spiritual  consolations,  which  it  was  the 
privilege  of  this  dear  siiffcrer  to  be  a  large  par- 
taker of,  and  which  enabled  her  to  bear  without 
a  murmur,  for  so  long  a  period,  her  almost  un- 
precedented afflictions.  A  constant  cheerfulness 
attended  her,  which  rendered  it  not  only  plca.«ant 
but  instructive  to  sit  by  her  bed  side ;  and  when 
her  pains  seemed  too  great  to  witness,  the  writer 
has  heard  her  remark,  "  if  need  be,  may  the  fur- 
nace be  heated  still  hotter,  if  such  is  the  will  of 
my  Heavenly  Father,  who  I  know  is  'too  wise  to 
err  and  too  good  to  be  unkind.'  What  are  my 
sufferings  in  comparison  with  llis  who,  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane,  in  his  agony,  '  sweat,  as 
it  were,  great  drops  of  blood,  falling  down  to  the 
gnmnd;'  and  who,  on  Calvary's  mount,  laid  down 
his  life  for  me,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  and  to 
whom  '  they  gave  vinegar  to  drink  mingled  with 
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gall.'  My  soul  desires  to  praise  Him,  and  even 
in  suffering  to  give  thanks." 

S.  P.  was  naturally  very  amiable  in  her  dispo- 
sition, and  in  early  life  found  happiness  in  little 
acts  of  kindness  by  visiting  the  sick  and  afflicted. 
In  1827  she  made  an  open  profession  of  religion, 
and  joined  herself  in  membership  with  the  Bap- 
tists, who  were  always,  during  her  sickness,  kind 
and  attentive  to  her,  relieving  her  wants  in  many 
ways. 

After  taking  her  bed,  her  constant  theme  was 
the  mercy  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  blessed 
atonement  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
He  was  her  Alpha  and  Omega,  and  whatsoever 
she  did,  she  was  desirous  might  be  done  to  His 
glory ;  and  he  condescended  to  lead  her  on,  grant- 
ing unto  her  spiritual  food  as  she  was  able  to 
bear  it.  She  was  led  to  see  the  spirituality  of 
his  holy  religion,  and  the  nature  of  the  one  and 
only  true  baptism,  even  that  of  fire  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  so  that  in  the  very  depths  of  her  sufferings, 
she  gave  undoubted  evidence  that,  although  her 
body  was  made  to  shake  like  an  aspen  leaf,  the 
promise  to  her  was  verified — "  Thou  wilt  keep 
him  iu  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on 
thee,  because  he  trusteth  in  thee." 

As  she  advanced  in  Christian  experience,  the 
outward  forms  of  religion  faded  in  her  view,  and 
she  saw  very  clearly  that  "  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness  and 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  She  once 
spoke  to  the  writer  respecting  her  Aaews  of  prayer 
— that  it  coiild  not  be  entered  upon  acceptably 
in  our  own  wills,  but  an  act  so  solemn  must  be 
waited  for,  "  that  the  preparation  of  the  heart  in 
man  and  the  answer  of  the  tongue  is  from  the 
Lord,"  and  mere  form  of  words,  however  excel- 
lent, without  this  spiritual  preparation,  was  to 
her  no  more  than  pouring  water  upon  stone, 
which  immediately  runs  off.  At  one  time  she 
felt  grieved,  that  this  most  solemn  duty  had  been 
entered  upon  by  one  standing  by  her  bed  side, 
who  she  thought  had  not  waited  sufficiently  for 
that  which  the  Apostle  felt  was  necessary  for 
him — "  to  pray  with  the  spirit  and  with  the  un- 
derstanding also." 

She  felt  it  right  for  her  to  take  up  her  daily 
ci'oss  and  follow  the  Lamb  of  God  whithersoever 
he  was  pleased  to  lead  her.  She  adopted,  from 
conviction,  views  peculiar  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  believed  it  her  duty  to  use  the  plain 
Scriptural  language  in  addressing  a  single  person, 
and  also  the  numerical  mode  of  expressing  the 
days  of  the  week  and  the  months.  Being  at  one 
time  questioned  as  to  tlie  propriety  of  this  course, 
her  answer  was  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom 
coupled  with  fear — "  situated  as  I  am,  I  find  my 
Heavenly  Father  requires  it  of  me  to  be  faithful 
in  very  little  things." 

Many,  on  leaving  her  chamber  and  witnessing 
the  magnitude  of  her  sufferings  and  the  sustain- 
ing efficacy  of  divine  grace,  have  expressed  reso- 
lutions to  bear  their  own  afflictions  with  more 
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fortitude  ;  and  a  ministering  friend  from  England 
^yas  heard  to  say,  on  leaving  her  bed  side,  that 
;ie  had  learned  a  lesson  which  he  should  not  for- 
get for  his  life  time.  "  My  privations  at  times 
^eem  great,"  said  he,  "separated  so  far  from 
those  vrho  are  inexpressibly  dear  to  me,  but  how 
they  sink  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with 
the  privations  and  sufferings  of  this  poor  afflicted 
one,  who,  for  the  few  moments  I  was  with  her, 
suffered  so  intensely — far  surpassing  the  whole 
life  time  of  mine." 

S.  P.  was  frequently  favored  with  the  visits  of 
those  who,  in  imitation  of  their  Divine  Master, 
went  about  doing  good ;  but  very  few  had  much 
to  communicate  to  her.  Not  unfrequently  did 
she  speak  a  word  in  season  to  those  who  thus 
visited  her,  encouraging  them  to  faithfulness  in 
their  calling,  and  many  who  went  to  minister 
were  administered  unto.  She,  however,,  highly 
prized  these  opportunities,  and  fi-equently  al- 
luded to  them  as  among  her  choicest  blessings. 

The  visit  of  that  devoted  servant  of  Christ,  J. 
J.  Gui'ney,  is  well  remembered  by  the  writer, 
who  had  the  privilege  of  accompanying  him,  and 
he  thus  alludes  to  the  case  in  his  excellent  work, 
"  Thoughts  on  Habit  and  Discipline  :" 

"  In  sickness  and  soi-row,  there  are  no  braver 
sufferers  than  some  of  the  softer  sex ;  yet  this 
bravery  is  usually  connected  with  that  gentle 
pliancy  which  dares  not  defy  the  storm,  but 
yields  to  the  pressure  of  affliction,  and  suffers  the 
mighty  wave  to  pass  over  and  spend  itself. 

"  Sometimes,  however,  the  wave  is  long  in 
passing,  or  many  waves  speed  their  course  in 
continued  succession ;  and  certainly  there  is  no 
good  quality  more  continually  called  into  action, 
and  none  on  which  force  of  habit  operates  more 
beneficially,  than  patience. 

"  I  remember  sitting  beside  the  couch  of  a 
pious  female,  who,  so  far  as  she  or  her  companions 
knew,  never  slept. 

"  She  was  liable  to  a  perpetual  succession  of 
terrible  convulsions,  which,  after  the  cessation  of 
a  minute  or  two  between  each  paroxysm,  would 
raise  her  violently  from  her  bed,  and  when  sub- 
siding would  let  her  head  fall  as  violently  upon 
the  pillow. 

"  This  state  of  things  continued  many  years, 
and  I  have  lately  heard  that  it  is  still  continuing. 

"  But  patience  in  the  case  of  this  afflicted  one, 
confirmed,  under  divine  grace,  by  long  habit,  ap- 
peared to  be  uninterrupted,  and  a  bright  ray  of 
comfort  on  her  countenance  afforded  a  clear  evi- 
dence that  all  was  peace  within.  Long  continued 
sickness,  with  its  usual  accompaniments  of  bodily 
pain  and  infirmity  of  mind,  does  indeed  often  put 
patience  to  a  close  proof,  both  in  the  sufferers 
themselves  and  in  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch 
over  them  and  to  minister  to  their  wants.  But 
let  the  guardians  of  the  sick  remember,  that  siich 
afflictions  are  intended  not  only  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  those  who  are  thus  brought  low,  but  for 
tue  iusti-uction  of  all  around  them. 


'  Smitten  friends 
Are  angels  sent  on  errands  full  of  love; 
For  us  they  languish,  and  for  us  they  die  ; 
And  shall  they  languish,  shall  they  die  in  vain  ?'  " 

The  sentiment  here  expressed  was  strongly  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  of  Sarah  Purbeck,  and  was 
one  to  which  she  frequently  referred,  that  the 
sufferings  she  endured  were  not  all  intended  for 
herself,  but  also  for  the  instniction  of  others. 
Many,  very  many,  undoubtedly  were  instructed 
by  her  patient  endurance,  and  entire  submission 
to  the  will  of  Him  who  giveth  not  an  account  of 
his  doings,  but  who,  in  inscrutable  wisdom,  grants 
to  his  humble  and  dependent  children  the  gift  of 
faith,  so  that,  although  it  may  be  wisely  hid  from 
them  what  "  He  doeth  now,"  yet  they  may 
"  know  hereafter."  To  every  one  who  visited 
her  bed  side  for  the  first  time,  the  scene  was  ex- 
ceedingly repulsive  and  distressing,  but  by  being 
repeated,  this  feeling  was  changed  to  one  of  an 
opposite  character,  so  that  not  only  the  serious 
and  thoughtful,  bu.t  the  gay  and  frivolous,  found 
happiness  in  visiting  her,  and  there  learned  les- 
sons which  they  will  not  be  likely  soon  to  forget ; 
to  all  these  she,  though  dead,  now  speaketh,  and 
many  undoubtedly  will  often  recur  to  these  op- 
portunities, as  among  the  happiest  and  most  pro- 
fitable of  their  lives. 

Her  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  received  a  pension  of  eight  dollars  per 
month,  which  was  about  sufiicient  to  pay  their 
house  rent  and  furnish  them  with  fuel ;  for  all 
other  supplies,  Sarah  remarked,  they  depended 
on  what  she  termed  her  "Bank  of  Faith,"  and 
it  was  her  province  to  have  charge  of  the  family 
matters,  which  she  conducted  with  much  pru- 
dence and  judgment.  It  afforded  her  more  com- 
fort to  rely  day  by  day  upon  her  unfailing 
"  Bank,"  than  it  would  to  have  had  a  stipulated 
sum  to  depend  upon  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
family  were  always  supplied  with  the  necessaries 
of  life,  though  at  times  this  resource  of  hers  was 
hard  run  upon,  and  appeared  to  all  the  family 
but  Sarah  as  though  it  would  fail,  yet  it  con- 
tinued solvent  to  the  last.  At  one  period,  when 
its  funds  were  very  low,  it  received  a  deposit  in 
a  very  unexpected  manner  :  a  few  boys  ran  by 
the  house,  and  one  opened  the  front  door  and 
threw  into  the  entry  a  small  package ;  a  kind 
neighbor  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
observing  it,  and  fearing  some  mischievous  trick, 
ran  over  and  picked  it  up  ;  but  on  opening  the 
package,  instead  of  any  explosive  material,  $20 
in  bright  gold  pieces  were  found,  without  any 
direction  whatever.  It  was  several  weeks  before 
Sarah  would  venture  to  use  the  money,  fearing 
the  boys  might  not  have  come  honestly  by  it ;  and 
it  was  not  until  her  friends  assured  her  that  they 
would  make  good  the  amount,  if  the  rightful 
owner  should  ever  be  found,  that  she  made  use 
of  the  money.  The  source  from  which  it  came 
was  never  known,  but  the  presumption  was,  that 
some  benevolent  individual  chose  this  eccentric 
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mode  of  bestowing  Ms  bounty.  At  another  time 
the  funds  of  her  "  Bank"  became  so  nearly  ex- 
hausted, that  her  mother  remarked  to  her,  they 
were  quite  out  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Sarah 
replied,  I  believe  they  will  be  supplied  before 
night.  In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  a  letter  was 
taken  out  of  the  Post  Office  by  the  writer  of  this, 
to  whose  care  it  was  directed,  for  S.  Purbeck, 
and  on  taking  it  to  her,  it  was  found  to  be  from 
R.  M.,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  contained  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money  to  answer  all  their  im- 
mediate wants.  The  conversation  with  her  mother 
in  the  morning  was  mentioned,  and  their  faith  in 
Him  "  who  feedeth  the  ravens  "  when  they  cry, 
renewed  and  confirmed.  Who  would  not  wish 
to  be  a  stockholder  in  such  a  bank  ?  The  first 
and  only  instalment  that  is  required  to  insure  a 
permanent  interest  in  it  is,  "  in  every  thing  by 
prayer  and  supplication  with  thanksgiving,  let 
your  request  be  made  known  unto  God,"  and  all 
its  shareholders  have  this  confidence,  that  if  we 
ask  any  thing  according  to  his  will,  he  heareth  us. 

At  another  time  a  few  children  were  playing 
together,  when  a  noble  boy  of  about  ten  summers 
said,  "let  us  get  up  a  fair,  to  help  poor  Sarah 
Purbeck,"  which  proposition  received  a  ready  re- 
sponse in  the  hearts  of  the  others.  They  em- 
ployed their  leisure  hours  for  two  weeks  in 
making  small  articles,  and  being  joined  by  a  few 
girls  of  about  their  own  ages,  they  soon  had  an 
assortment  of  dolls,  pin-cushions,  book-marks, 
and  other  small  articles  suitable  for  the  occasion. 
When  all  was  ready  for  the  sale,  their  parents 
furnished  them  with  cakes  and  other  refreshments 
for  their  tables  ;  and  a  large  entiy  in  a  private 
dwelling  afforded  sufficient  accommodation  for 
the  exhibition.  A  modest  white  flag  attached  to 
the  frontdoor,  and  bearing  the  inscription  "  Chil- 
dren's Fair,"  was  sufficiently  attractive  to  take 
the  attention  of  the  passers  by ;  and  one  of  the 
boys  being  stationed  at  the  door,  the  hall  was 
soon  filled  by  generous  purchasers.  It  was  found 
that  the  wares  had  come  to  a  ready  market,  and 
by  evening  they  were  all  sold,  and  the  children 
were  surprised  on  counting  up  their  money,  to 
find  it  amounted  to  about  $20. 

The  next  day  was  equally  happy  to  them,  and 
having  the  amount  just  as  received,  a  large  part 
in  copper,  one  of  them  remarked  that  Sarah,  for 
once  at  least  in  her  life,  should  have  a  heavy 
purse ;  and  taking  it  to  her  chamber,  it  was  a 
scene  that  angels  might  approve — children  taking 
lessons  in  the  best  of  all  trades — that  of  doing 
good.  One  of  them,  speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
rest,  informed  her  how  they  had  been  employed 
and  tlie  result  of  their  cftbrts,  expressing  a  wish 
that  tlio  amount  they  had  raised  might  be  ex- 
pended in  some  way  that  would  conduce  most  to 
her  permanent  comfort.  As  winter  wa.s  coming 
on,  the  purchase  of  a  woollen  carpet  to  cover  the 
heretofore  bare  floor  of  her  room,  was  suggested 
and  carried  into  cfl^cct,  adding  much  to  her  com- 
fort as  well  as  to  that  of  her  visitors. 


The  children  were  so  much  encouraged  by 
their  first  efibrt,  that  a  second  attempt  was  made  ; 
and  taking  more  time  for  preparation,  and  having 
larger  accommodations  for  the  exhibition,  they 
were  gratified  to  find  they  had  raised  the  hand- 
some sum  of  between  ^60  and  $70,  which  amount 
they  presented  to  her,  and  received  her  heartfelt 
thanks.  If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  any  in 
the  younger  walks  of  life,  may  it  prove  an  in- 
centive to  them  to  bind  themselves  early  as  ap- 
prentices to  the  very  best  of  Masters,  who  has 
promised  that  even  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  to 
one  of  his  little  ones  shall  receive  its  reward. 

[To  be  c  included  ] 
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PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  20,  1856. 

Lavinia  D.  ;  OR  THE  piotTS  CHILD.-— -It  may  ^ 
be  remembered  by  many  that  London  Yearly 
Meeting,  in  1855,  under  a  religious  concern,  re- 
quested its  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  to 
give  their  attention  to  the  state  of  such  young  j 
people,  whether  in  membership  or  not,  and  to  all  i 
of  every  class,  not  members,  who  attend  Friends' 
meetings  and  deem  them  their  stated  places  of 
worship.    Committees  were  accordingly  appointed 
in  the  several  Quarterly  Meetings,  to  visit  fami- 
lies and  individuals.    A  report,  replete  with  in- 
terest, from  one  of  these  Committees,  was  pub- 
lished in  this  paper,  page  195,  vol.  9. 

A  valued  English  correspondent,  writing  on 
this  subject,  says  : — "  Our  Monthly  Meeting  is 
composed  of  eight  particular  meetings,  and  I 
suppose  we  have  about  two  hiindred  persons, 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  25,  and  almost  as 
many  of  all   other  ages — non-members — who  | 
attend  our  meetings  more  or  less.   We  have  had  | 
a  large  committee  of  men  and  women,  and  seen  | 
nearly  every  one — imparting  a  few  kind  hints,  or 
more  fervent  religious  labor,  as  way  opened ;  and 
I  trust  a  little  benefit,  with  peace  and  comfort, 
has  resulted.    We  met  with  a  few  interesting  . 
cases;  one  I  have  hastily  put  into  print  on  the 
sujrsrestion  of  two  or  three  mothers  who  heard  it." 
It  is  entitled  "  Lavinia  D.,  or  the  Pious  Child." 

A  copy  of  this  small  book  has  been  kindly 
sent  to  us,  and  feeling  desirous  of  occasionally 
furnishing  our  va-i/  yoxmrj  readers  with  articles 
that  may  both  instruct  them  and  attract  their 
attention  to  the  weekly  visits  of  the  Review,  we 
occupy  a  little  space  with  the  brief  memoir. 

In  reference  to  the  concern  of  Loudon  Yearly 
Meeting  it  may  be  remarked  that,  from  an  early 
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period  of  our  religious  Society,  it  has  been  the 
the  practice  to  appoint  "  committees  of  solid  and 
judicious  Friends  to  visit  the  families  of  their 
brethren  in  Christian  love,  and  therein  to  inform, 
admonish  and  advise,  as  occasion  may  be;"  and 
such  labors  have  doubtless  often  proved  benefi- 
cial in  many  respects  to  the  body  as  ■well  as  to 
its  members  individually.  The  extension  of  this 
kind,  Christian  care  to  those  who  are  attached  to 
our  Society,  but  not  in  actual  membership — con- 
vinced, perhaps,  of  the  truth  of  its  distiugTiish- 
ing  views  and  enjoying,  in  some  measure,  reli- 
gious fellowship  with  it,  or  placed  in  positions  of 
great  sufi'ering  and  discouragement,  temporally 
and  spiritually,  may  we  think,  be  justly  regarded 
as  an  exercise  of  pure  religion,  in  its  spirit,  life 
and  power,  upon  which  the  divine  sanction  and 
blessing  may,,«in  humility  and  faith,  be  expected 
to  rest. 

Ohio  Yearly  Meeting. — This  Meeting  was 
held  last  week,  but  we  have  not  been  furnished 
with  the  information  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
give  an  account  of  its  proceedings.  It  is  said 
the  meeting  was  somewhat  larger  than  last  year, 
and  several  ministers  from  other  Yearly  Meetings 
were  in  attendance.  If  a  printed  copy  of  the 
Minutes  should  come  to  hand,  extracts  will  pro- 
bably be  published  as  usual. 

Married, — At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Westbury, 
L.  I.,  on  Fourth  day,  21th.  ult.,  Jonathan  Dickinson, 
of  New  York  City,  with  Anna  "W.  Smith,  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Mary  Smith,  of  Flushing. 


Died, — At  Berkley,  Mass.,  on  the  11th  of  last  month, 
in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  Theophilus  Shove,  a  wor- 
thy member  of  Swansey  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  In  Windham,  on  the  6th  inst.,  Tabitha,  widow 

of  John  Cartland,  in  the  72d  year  of  her  age/ — a  wor- 
thy elder  of  Windham  Monthly  Meeting.  During  her 
suffering  illness  she  manifested  a  perfect  resignation 
to  the  Divine  will,  and  left  the  consoling  evidence 
that  her  end  was  in  peace. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  her  step-father,  Thomas 

Grisell,  Marion  Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  31st  of  last  month, 
Ruth,  daughter  of  Sylvester  and  Susanna  Benedict, 
in  the  29th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  mostly  confined 
to  the  house  for  upwards  of  eleven  years,  and  the 
greater  part  of  that  time  to  her  bed,  with  extremely 
suffering  illness,  which  she  endured  with  much  Chris- 
tian patience,  at  times  speaking  of  her  prospect  of 
a  happy  eternity,  which  we  doubt  not  in  mercy  was 
granted  to  her.  She  was  a  member  of  Gilead  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  In  WajTie  Co.,  Ind.,  on  the  25th  of  last  month, 

Thomas  Marshall,  a  member  of  Springfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  the  Voth  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  On  the  8th  inst.,  at  Muncy,  Lycoming  Co., 

Penna.,  Jesse  Haines,  a  minister,  aged  one  hundred 
years,  lacking  six  days. 


Died, — At  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  on  the  14th  inst., 
Wm.  B.  Parsons,  of  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Samuel  Parsons,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age. 

A  TEACHER  WANTED. 
A  female  teacher,  well  qualified  to  teach  the  Latin 
language  and  the  various  branches  of  an  English  edu- 
cation, is  wanted  in  the  family  of  a  Friend  in  a  rural 
district  of  Philadelphia.  Application  may  be  made 
by  letter  or  personally,  to  the  Editor  of  the  Review. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 
The  Winter  Term  will  commence  on  the  15th  of 
Tenth  month.  Terms  $250  per  annum,  including 
Tuition,  Board  and  Washing.  Applications  for  ad- 
mission should  be  made  early.  Address  Jonathan 
Richards,  Superintendent,  West  Haverford  P.  0.,  Pa., 
or  Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  39  Market 
Street,  Philadelphia. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
SILENT  WORSHIP.  GOSPEL  MINISTRY. 

I  have  noticed  with  no  small  surprise  and  re- 
gret, that  on  a  late  occasion,  some  doubts  were 
expressed  as  to  the  usefulness  of  silent  meetings  ; 
more  particularly  in  relation  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  young  people.  The  views  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  upon  the  very  important  subject  of 
Divine  worship,  having,  from  its  first  rise,  beeii 
so  strikingly  different  from  those  of  most  if  not 
all  other  religious  denominations,  it  may  also  be 
said,  if  we  let  them  fall,  we  shall  probably  soon 
lose  our  disting-uishing  characteristics  altogether. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  more  sublime 
spectacle  than  that  of  a  body  of  Christians  sitting 
in  solemn,  reverential  silence,  truly  and  humbly 
waiting  upon  the  Lord  for  a  renewal  of  strength. 
There  are  many  passages  of  Scripture  beautifully 
illustrating  the  excellence  of  silent  worship.  "  Be 
still,  and  know  that  I  am  God;"  "  Stand  still, 
and  see  the  salvation  of  God  ;"  "  Commune  with 
your  own  hearts  and  be  still ;"  and  can  any  one 
suppose  that  worship,  adoration  and  praise  ceased 
to  ascend  before  the  throne  of  grace,  during  the 
silence  that  is  spoken  of  as  continiting  in  Heaven 
by  the  space  of  half  an  hour  ? 

It  will  be  admitted  by  all,  no  doubt,  that  a 
living  Gospel  ministry  is  a  great  blessing  to  the 
church  and  to  the  world  at  large ;  and  I  hope  the 
Society  of  Friends  will  steadily  maintain  its 
original  faith,  in  these  particulars,  in  all  their 
pristine  excellence. 

Death  erom  Handling  Guano. — ^We  learn 
that  Silas  Gravel,  a  resident  of  Lower  Merion, 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  while  preparing  a  lot  of 
guano  to  sow  preparatory  to  putting  in  his  turnip 
crop,  had  at  the  time  a  number  of  sores  upon  the 
back  of  his  hand,  into  which  the  guano  penetrated ; 
and  in  a  day  or  two  after  he  experienced  a  sharp 
pain  in  one  of  his  arms,  which  extended  rapidly 
to  the  shoulder,  and  from  thence  to  his  body, 
causing  his  whole  system  to  become  swollen.  In 
this  state  he  lingered  in  great  agony  for  about  a 
week,  when  death  relieved  him  of  his  sufferings. 
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With  a  view  to  insure  accuracy,  and  in  order 
that  the  parents  of  the  dear  child  might  be  en- 
tirely satisfied,  this  little  narrative  has  been  read 
to  them  and  verified  since  it  was  put  into  type. 
It  is  now  published  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
blessed  to  some  children  of  like  tender  years,  and 
lead  some  parents  into  a  more  lively  appreciation 
of  the  precious  charge  committed  to  them — "  in 
every  lovely  babe  a  spirit  to  be  trained  for 
heaven." 

Darlington,  2d  mo.  11,  1856. 

M  E  MO  IE. 

Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  James  and  Elizabeth 

D  ,  was  born  at  M  on  the  16th  of  7th 

mo.,  1848,  and  died  af  M  ,  on  the  2d  of  9th 

mo.,  1854,  aged  rather  more  than  6  years.  Her 
father  is  a  working  mechanic,  and  both  parents 
respectable  in  their  sphere  of  Hfe,  though  mate- 
rially different  as  relates  to  the  pursuit  of  the  one 
thing  needful.  J.  D.,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
shall  have  to  write,  was  amongst  the  many  who, 
to  their  own  unutterable  loss,  "  care  for  none  of 
these  things,"  and  seldom  enter  a  place  of  wor- 
ship ;  his  wife,  a  humble  and  religiously-minded 
woman,  regularly  attending  Friends'  meetings. 

The  dear  girl  whose  early  dismissal  from  time 
and  its  temptations,  calls  for  this  brief  notice, 
furnishes  another  to  the  many  evidences  of  the 
powerful  visitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  young 
and  almost  infantile  minds. 

Lavinia  D  was  a  child  of  generally  good  I 

health  and  spirits.  She  was  early  sent  to  an  in- 
fant school,  where,  with  serious  persons  of  her 
mother's  acquaintance,  she  soon  attracted  atten- 
tion ;  an  ardent  love  of  her  Saviour,  a  desire  to 
attend  public  worship,  and  deep  conscientious- 
ness, were  leading  traits  in  her  character.  The 
first  instance  of  these  noticed  to  us  is  the  follow- 
ing :  Being  with  her  grandmother,  who  had  re- 
cently come  to  reside  near  them,  on  a  Sabbath 

afternoon,  she  was  requested  to  go  to  Mrs.   

and  purchase  a  box  of  matches  ;  the  child  evinced 
much  reluctance;  it  was  observed,  "it  is  cer- 
tainly wrong  to  do  so  on  Sunday,  but  if  your 
grandmother  was  ill  at  night  and  without  them, 
what  would  she  do  ?"  The  matches  were  brought 
and  a  half  penny  given  as  a  reward  to  the  mes- 
senger. Returning  home,  Lavinia  was  silent 
and  sad.  "  How  is  this,"  said  her  elder  sister, 
"the  child  is  ill;  mother,  Lavinia  is  ill."  Then 
noticing  something  in  her  hand,  the  halfpenny 
was  produced  and  the  whole  tale  told.  "  And 
you  take  a  halfpenny  for  it !"  incautiously  ex- 
claimed her  sister,  "  why  you  are  as  bad  as  grand- 
mother;" this  was  like  thunder  to  the  already 
troubled  child ;  she  rose  from  her  seat,  threw 
away  the  piece  of  money,  and  running  to  her 
mother,  said  "  am  I  ?  am  I,  mother  ?  I  will  never 
touch  that  halfpenny  again."  She  went  to  bed 
crying  and  distresijcd,  but  being  assured  that  as 
an  unwilling  offender,  and  rejecting  the  reward, 
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she  might  trast  that  she  would  be  forgiven,  she 
said,  "then  will  Jesus  still  love  me  and  care  for 
me  ?  if  so,  I  will  not  fear  to  go  to  sleep." 

The  preceding  and  the  following  incident  both 
occurred  whilst  in  her  sixth  year :  She  had  been 
speaking  in  the  family  circle  of  the  blessed  Jesus 
and  his  incomparable  love  and  goodness,  when 
her  little  brother  said  that  he  knew  a  person  who 
told  him  of  a  man  of  his  acquaintance  as  good  a 
man  as  Jesus  Christ ;  Lavinia  at  once  exclaimed 
with  great  emotion,  "  0  mother,  impossible,  im- 
possible, that  any  one  should  be  as  good  as  J esus 
Christ."  She  soon  retired  to  bed,  but  so  deeply 
afiiicted  was  the  dear  child's  mind,  that  it  was 
not  till  two  or  three  hours  after,  and  with  much 
effort  on  her  mother's  part,  her  sobs  ceased  and 
she  went  to  sleep. 

In  the  autumn  of  1854,  the  town  of  M  

was  visited  with  pestilence ;  fear,  and  death,  and 
sorrow  reigned  around.  About  noon  on  one  of 
these  awful  days,  Lavinia,  having^  just  attained 
her  sixth  year,  was  seen  in  an  unusual  and  very 
thoughtful  attitude  at  the  cottage  door;  her 
mother  watched  her  closely.  It  was  not  long 
before  she  turned  and  ran  towards  her,  saying, 
"  Mother,  notice  what  I  am  going  to  say,  but  it 
is  true,  mother,"  repeating  nearly  the  same  words 

three  times,  "  if  all  the  people  in  M  ,  I  mean 

the  bad  people,  the  fathers  who  get  drunk,  and 
the  mothers  who  use  naughty  words  to  their  chil- 
dren, would  turn  to  God  and  pray  to  Him  with 
repentance,  God  would  say  to  his  angel,  '  Stay 
I  thy  hand,  it  is  enough;'  yes,  mother.  He  would 
do  so."  Her  father  coming  in  and  hearing  what 
had  passed,  was  deeply  afflicted,  saying,  "  We 
shall  never  keep  her,  send  her  away,  send  her 
away ;''  and  he  did  not  return  to  his  work  until 
he  had  seen  his  darling  daughter  off  to  some  re- 
lations at  a  distance.  The  sickness  seemed  to 
abate,  and  the  child  returned.  Her  father's  tnist 
was  not  in  God ;  the  Creator  of  both  had  other 
things  in  stoi'O  for  them.  Lavinia  was  seized 
with  cholera  and  sufi'ered  much,  but  with  entire 
and  unbroken  patience  ;  whilst  enduring  the  pains 
and  cramps,  her  mild  and  resigned  language  was 
heard — "  Lord,  remember  me."  For  three  days 
and  thi-ee  nights  did  the  devoted  parents  watch 
their  precious  charge,  resting  and  eating  very 
little  ;  all  that  medical  skill  and  tender  nursing- 
could  do,  was  done  in  vain.  All  this  time  her 
mind  was  perfectly  clear,  no  murmur  ever  escaped 
her  lips.  She  once  reminded  her  little  brother 
of  the  pain  he  had  given  her,  by  supposing  it 
possible  any  man  could  be  as  good  as  Jesus,  say- 
ing, "  Be  a  good  boy,  and  never  again  say  that 
any  man  can  cqiial  my  Saviour." 

When  told  the  doctor  was  coming,  early  in  her 
illness,  she  said,  "  Oh  mother,  nobody  can  do 
me  any  good;  I  am  going  home  to  heaven."  To 
her  father  she  said,  "  don't  ciy,  I  am  going  to 
God."  Her  father  said,  "God  bless  j'ou,  my 
sweet  child;"  on  this  she  earnestly  replied,  "I 
cannot  bless  you."    "  Why  ?"  said  her  mother. 
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"  Because  I  can  bless  none  but  God."  Then 
tenderly  addressing  her  sorrowing  father,  and 
putting  her  little  finger  in  his  face,  she  said,  "  He 
has  been  a  far  kinder  father  than  you  have  been, 
and  he  will  be  a  kind  father  to  you  too ;  but 
mind,  you  must  pray,  you  must  pray,  and  then 
you  will  see  what  a  kind  father  he  will  be  to 
you." 

At  another  time,  lying,  as  she  often  did,  with 
her  little  hands  clasped  and  looking  upward,  her 
mother  cried,  "  Oh,  my  dear,  that  we  could  give 
thee  a  little  ease."  She  exclaimed  "  You  cannot; 
I  am  going  home  to  heaven ;  in  the  dark  and 
cloudy  day,  heaven  is  my  home." 

The  Town  Missionary  knew  and  loved  her 
well.  Upon  his  saying,  "  My  dear,  I  am  sorry 
to  see  you  so  ill,"  she  answered,  "  Yes,  but  I  am 
going  to  heaven."  He  replied,  "  I  believe  you 
are,  my  dear,  still  you  may  recover."  The  little 
sufferer,  looking  most  earnestly  at  him,  replied, 
"  No,  BIr.  Stringer,  I  never  shall ;  I  am  going 
home  to  heaven  and  to  Jesus,  for  he  loves  little 
children  ;  you  know  that  when  on  earth  he  took 
little  children  like  me  into  his  arms,  laid  his 
hands  upon  their  heads  and  blessed  them." 
"  "Well,"  said  her  affectionate  friend,  "  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  you  thus;  shall  I  pray  with  you  ?" 
She  answered  "  Yes,  but  I  have  been  praying ; 
I  often  pray."  Indeed,  the  language  of  prayer 
was  rarely  off  her  lips.  The  prayer  offered  by 
the  Missionary  being  ended,  he  said  "  You  are  a 
delightful  child ;  I  will  call  and  see  you  to-mor- 
row, shall  I  ?"  On  which,  she  replied,  "  No  you 
wont;  I  shall  be  in  heaven  to-morrow."  He  then 
kissed  her,  saying,  "  "Well,  if  I  don't  see  you 
again  on  earth,  we  shall  meet  in  heaven."  On 
which,  with  a  sweet  smile  and  much  earnestness, 
she  said,  "  Yes,  Mr.  Stringer,  we  shall."  Here 
the  two  friends  parted,  the  child  to  be  called 
home,  as  she  had  said,  on  the  morrow,  the  wife 
of  the  Missionary  the  day  following,  and  he  him- 
self two  days  after,  all,  we  trust,  to  meet  in 
heaven. ' 

Lavinia  continued  calm,  clear  and  patient  to 
the  last,  still  praying  "  Lord,  remember  me,"  and 
repeating  that  she  was  going  home  to  J esus,  said 
to  her  sorrowing  attendants,  "I  shall  see  you, 
but  you  cannot  see  me."  And  when  the  Solemn 
hour  was  come,  she  clasped  and  lifted  up  her 
hands  as  she  was  wont,  her  lips  moved ;  the  af- 
flicted mother  requested  her  equally  afflicted  hus- 
band to  place  his  ear  close  to  the  dying  child,  and 
he  caught  the  faintly  uttered  "  Amen,  amen, 
amen."  With  hands  still  folded,  and  a  countenance 
described  as  beaming  with  more  than  earthly 
brightness,  the  shackles  of  mortality  gave  way, 
and  her  spirit  passed  into  that  unclouded  bliss  of 
which  He  who  hath  loved  us  and  washed  us  from 
our  sins  in  his  own  blood  spoke,  when  he  said, 
"  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little 
ones,  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  in  heaven  their 
angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven." — Mat.  xviii.  10. 
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It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice  that  a 
youth  died  in  the  same  locality,  about  the  same 
time,  and  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances ; 
in  his  case,  the  father,  and  not  the  mother,  was 
the  pious  parent. 

In  both  instances  the  affecting  and  awful  event 
produced  present  feeling  and  contrition ;  the 
father  in  the  one  case  and  the  mother  in  the  other, 
went  with  the  more  thoughtful  partner  to  worship 
the  Grod  of  the  child,  and  claim  an  interest  in  the 
same  blood,  and  the  prospect  of  a  like  "  Home 
with  Jesus."  "We  cherish  the  faith  and  hope 
that  He  who  has  shown  to  these  two  families  such 
tokens  for  good,  will  yet  in  His  mercy  gather  all 
the  parents  to  children  who  can  never  return  to 
them,  that  they  may  eternally  rejoice  together. 
Amen. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OP  NEW  ENGLAND. 

In  Young's  Chronicles  of  Massachusetts,  is 
the  following  interesting  account  in  connection 
with  the  name  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  sent 
out  by  the  Company  of  Massachusett's  Bay, 
Richard  Inkersoll  or  Ingersoll,  who  located  at 
Salem.  He  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
authorities  of  the  town,  which  is  thus  recorded: — 

"The  16th  of  11th  mo.,  1636,  it  is  agreed 
that  Richard  Inkersoll  shall  henceforward  have 
one  penny  a  time  for  every  person  he  doth  ferry 
over  the  north  ferry  during  the  town's  pleasure." 

Five  generations  after  this  period,  one  of  his 
female  descendants  was  the  mother  of  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch,  "the  eminent  mathematician,  the  author 
of  the  Practical  Navigator,  and  the  world  renown- 
ed commentator  on  La  Place.  "What  a  contrast 
between  the  sphere  and  the  influence  of  the  two 
extreme  links  in  this  long  genealogical  chain ;  be- 
tween the  humble  ferryman,  who  transported 
the  first  settlers  of  Naumkeak  over  the  North 
River,  and  the  great  pilot,  who,  by  means  of  his 
invaluable  book,  steers  the  ships  of  a  nation  round 
the  globe." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  date  of  the  order  of 
the  town  authorities  of  Salem,  is  in  the  form 
adopted  by  Friends,  although  before  the  period 
of  the  rise  of  our  religious  society.  This  was  a 
scruple  of  the  Puritans,  particularly  of  the 
Brownists. 

In  a  work  compiled  by  John  "Warner  Barber, 
entitled  "  History  and  Antiquities  of  New  Eng- 
land, &c.,"  in  a  chapter  on  the  religious  usages 
of  the  churches,  is  the  following  passage  :  "As 
the  exception  to  the  word  Sunday  was  founded 
upon  its  superstitious  idolatrous  origin,  the  same 
scruple  naturally  followed  with  respect  to  the 
names  of  all  the  other  days  of  the  week,  and  of 
most  of  the  months,  which  had  the  same  origin ; 
accordingly  they  changed  Monday,  Tuesday,  &c., 
into  the  second  and  third  days  of  the  week,  and 
instead  of  March  and  April,  used  the  first  and 
second  month,  and  instead  of  the  third  Tuesday 
in  May,  the  language  was  the  third  third  day  of  the 
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third  month,  and  so  of  the  rest.  All  their  re- 
cords and  other  writings,  are  dated  in  the  com- 
mon form,  which  they  brought  from  England 
with  them,  until  the  year  1636,  when  Mr.  Vane 
was  governor,  but  after  that,  the  alteration  seems 
to  have  been  very  strictly  observed  in  all  public 
and  private  writings  and  discourse  for  many 
years  together.  In  the  interregnum  it  much  ob- 
tained in  England,  but  the  scruple  went  oif  at 
once  upon  the  liestoration ;  here  it  abated,  and  it 
continues  scarce  any  where  at  this  day,  except 
among  the  people  called  Quakers."  M. 


Humboldt's  protest. 

J.  S.  Thrasher,  having  printed  an  old  book  of 
Humboldt's  about  Cuba,  expurgating  it  of  his 
decided  aversion  to  slavery,  the  old  philosopher 
has  published  the  following  protest,  in  which  he 
spurns,  with  deseiTed  scorn,  the  base  attempt  to 
make  him  a  party  to  that  literary  cowardice  of 
our  day,  which  fails  to  speak  its  honest  senti- 
ments on  slavery.  "  Humboldt,"  says  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  Evening  Post,  "  is  no  fanatic,  but 
upon  the  question  of  property  in  human  blood 
his  Germanic  love  of  justice  glows  with  a  depth 
which  he  never  conceals.  I  learn  from  a  person 
who  is  frequently  in  his  society,  that  he  looks 
upon  the  attempts  now  making  in  the  United 
States  to  take  slavery  to  the  Pacific,  through  the 
free  western  prairies,  and  across  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, with  an  utter  abhorrence.  '  To  attempt  to 
introduce,  in  1856,  slavery  where  it  does  not  now 
exist,  Humboldt  regards  as  a  great  crime,'  said 
my  informant." — A.  S.  Standard. 

''Under  the  title  of  Essai Politique  sur  V  Me 
de  Cuba,  published  in  Paris  in  1826, 1  collected 
together  all  that  the  large  edition  of  my  Voyage 
aux  Regiones  Equinoxiales  du  Nouveau  Conti- 
nent contained  upon  the  state  of  agriculture  and 
slavery  in  the  Antilles.  There  appeared  at  the 
same  time  an  English  and  a  Spanish  translation 
of  this  work,  the  latter  entitled  Ensayo  Politico 
sohre  la  Isla  de  Cuba,  neither  of  which  omitted 
any  of  the  frank  and  open  remarks  which  feelings 
of  humanity  had  inspired.  But  there  appears 
just  now,  strangely  enough,  translated  from  the 
Spanish  translation,  and  not  from  the  French 
original,  and  published  by  Derby  and  Jackson, 
in  New  York,  an  octavo  volume  of  400  pages, 
under  the  title  of  The  Island  of  Cuba,  by 
Alexander  Humboldt ;  with  notes  and  a  prelimi- 
nary essay  by  J.  S.  Thrasher.  The  translator, 
who  has  lived  a  long  time  on  that  beautiful  island, 
has  enriched  my  work  by  more  recent  data  on 
the  subject  of  the  numerical  standing  of  the 
pojnilation,  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the 
state  of  trade,  and,  generally  speaking,  exhibited 
a  charital^le  moderation  in  his  discussion  of  con- 
flicting opinions.  I  owe  it,  however,  to  a  moral 
feeling,  that  is  now  as  lively  in  me  as  it  was  in 
1820,  publicly  to  complain  that,  in  a  work  which 
bears  my  name,  the  entire  seventh  chapter  of  the 
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Spanish  translation,  with  which  my  essai  poli 
tique  ended,  has  been  arbitrarily  omitted.  To 
this  veiy  portion  of  my  work,  I  attach  greater 
importance  than  to  any  astronomical  observations, 
experiments  of  magnetic  intensity,  or  statistical 
statements.  I  have  examined  with  frankness  (I 
here  repeat  the  words  I  used  thirty  years  ago) 
whatever  concerns  the  organization  of  human 
society  in  the  colonies,  the  unequal  distinction  of 
the  rights  and  enjoyments  of  life,  and  the  im- 
pending dangers  which  the  wisdom  of  legislators 
and  the  moderation  of  freemen  can  avert,  what- 
ever may  be  the  form  of  government. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  traveller  who  has  been  an 
eye-witness  of  all  that  torments  and  degrades  hu- 
man nature,  to  cause  the  complaints  of  the  un- 
fortunate to  reach  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  relieve 
them.  I  have  repeated  in  this  treatise  the  fact, 
that  the  ancient  legislation  of  Spain  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  is  less  inhuman  and  atrocious  than 
that  of  the  slave  States  on  the  American  conti- 
nent, north  or  south  of  the  equator. 

A  steady  advocate  as  I  am  for  the  most  unfet- 
tered expression  of  opinion  in  speech  or  in 
writing,  I  should  never  have  thought  of  com- 
plaining if  I  had  been  attacked  on  accoimt  of  my 
statements ;  but  I  do  think  I  am  entitled  to  de- 
mand that,  in  the  free  States  of  the  continent  of 
America,  people  should  be  allowed  to  read  what 
has  been  permitted  to  circulate  from  the  first 
year  of  its  appearance  in  a  Spanish  translation. 

Alexander  von  Humboldt. 

Berlin,  July,  1856. 

POPULAR  NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 
[Concluded  trom  page  12.] 

Some  very  significant  names  of  plants  are  given 
from  the  places  where  they  grow  best.  Thus  we 
have  wood  anemones  and  wood  sorrels  ;  the  rock 
rose  and  meadow  sweet ;  the  lily  of  the  valley  and 
the  mountain  garlic.  We  have  moor  grass  and 
heather ;  and  those  purple  bells  which  gladden 
the  bird  and  bee,  and  dt  light  the  wanderer  too, 
over  many  a  mile  of  uncultured  earth,  are  called, 
especially  the  heath,  from  the  spot  which  they 
brighten  into  beauty.  We  have  the  water  violet 
and  the  ground  ivy,  the  bog  asphodel,  and  the 
sandwort,  and  the  shore  weed.  The  tower  mus- 
tard and  the  wallflower  look  bright  .over  that 
grey  ruin,  on  which  they  spring  ;  and  the  white 
flowers  of  the  hedge  nettle  bloom  humbly  for  the 
butterfly  which  welcomes  them  on  the  bank.  The 
pond  weeds  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  stream,  and 
tlie  brooklime  points  with  its  blue  flowers  to  the 
rivulet  which  is  singing  its  tune  among  the  grass. 
The  M'ayside  wanderer  is  pleased  to  look  upon  the 
snowy  balls  of  the  wayfiiring  tree,  which,  how- 
ever, is  noAV  more  generally  called  guelder  rose. 
Our  favorite  flower,  the  violet,  has  a  similar  name 
in  nearly  all  languages,  and  many  think  it  owes 
this  to  the  wayside,  [vise,)  where  it  is  found  so 
often. 

Leaving  this  class  of  names,  we  find  others 
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■which  remind  us  of  ancient  legends  and  super- 
stitious practices.  Names  of  this  kind  are  in 
more  general  use  on  the  continent,  where  every 
wood  and  meadow  land  has  its  remembrances  of 
calendar  saints,  than  with  us  ;  but  we  have  a  few 
left  still  in  our  village  catalogues.  The  samphire 
is  a  corruption  of  the  herb  of  St.  Pierre.  We 
have  yet  the  St.  James'  wort ;  and  those  clusters 
of  yellow  flowers  dotted  with  black,  which  vil- 
lagers use  in  making  ointments,  are  still  known 
as  the  St.  John's  worts  of  our  fathers,  and,  to 
those  acquainted  with  old  customs,  tell  of  bon- 
fires made  in  London  on  Midsummer  eve,  St. 
John's  day,  when  they  were  thrown  with  rejoicing 
into  the  flames.  Vervain  is  still  sometimes  called 
holy  herb,  and  holy  grass  and  hollyhock  are  names 
familiar  to  us  all.  The  tall  stem  of  the  mullein, 
clad  in  its  yellow  blossoms,  is  yet  known  in  some 
places  as  the  high  taper,  a  name  which  it  bore 
because  of  its  resemblance  to  the  caudle  once 
burnt  before  the  altar.  Our  lady's  mantle,  and 
our  lady's  slipper,  recall  the  memories  of  days 
when  men  honored  the  Virgin  Mary  with  honor 
due  only  to  the  Son  of  God  himself,  and,  forget- 
ting that,  though  she  was  privileged  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  Lord,  she  was  but  woman  still, 
bowed  the  knee  in  reverence.  Yet,  when  that 
Saviour  was  on  earth,  the  warm-hearted  female 
of  the  crowd,  who  declared  that  that  woman  was 
blessed  who  gave  him  birth,  was  replied  to  by 
him,  "  Yea,  rather  blessed  are  they  that  know 
the  word  of  God  and  keep  it  I" 

Many  names  of  plants  were  given  in  memory 
of  those  who  first  applied  their  healing  virtues  or 
useful  qualities.  Probably  this  was  the  case  with 
the  good  king  Henry ;  perhaps,  too,  the  herb 
Robert  and  the  herb  Bennet  were  meant  to  immor- 
talize some  whose  memories  have,  however,  passed 
away.  Names  of  this  kind  are  frequent  among 
those  still  retained  by  the  botanist,  and  taken 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin.  Thus,  the  scientific 
name  of  the  spurge,  (^Euphorbia,)  commemorates 
that  of  the  physician  of  Juba,  a  Moorish  prince, 
who  fii'st  used  some  of  the  species  in  medicine  ; 
and  Gentiana,  the  name  of  our  gentians,  is  likely 
to  hand  down  to  even  a  more  distant  age  than 
this,  that  of  a  king  of  Sicily  who  discovered  the 
tonic  virtues  of  these  useful  plants.  The  pretty 
yarrow,  with  its  clusters  of  white  or  pinkish 
flowers,  is  called  Achillcea  by  the  botanist,  be- 
cause poetic  legends  record  that  its  healing  powers 
were  found  out  by  that  warrior  of  old ;  and  the 
French  still  call  the  flower  "fleur  d'Achille." 
Many  names  of  plants  commemorate  those  of  our 
great  botanists.  Thus  the  celebrated  baobab,  the 
monkey-bread  tree,  (^Adansonia  digitata,')  the 
largest  and  oldest  of  the  vegetable  structures 
which  adorn  our  world,  received  its  scientific 
name  in  honor  of  Adanson,  the  celebrated  bota- 
nist, who  was  the  author  of  "  Families  of  Plants." 
It  was  well  thus  to  appropriate  his  name,  and 
that  he  himself  would  appreciate  such  a  distinc- 
tion is  evident  from  a  passage  in  his  will.  In 


this  document  Adanson  requested  that  the  only 
decoration  of  his  grave  might  be  a  garland  of 
flowers,  gathered  from  the  fifty-eight  families 
which  he  had  established.  "  A  touching,  though 
transitory  image,"  says  Cuvier,  "  of  the  more  du- 
rable monument  which  he  has  erected  to  himself 
in  his  works." 

The  beautiful  and  curious  fern,  Dicksonia, 
was  named  after  the  excellent  cryptogamic  bota- 
nist Dickson  ;  and  the  Douglas  primrose  records 
the  name  of  one  whose  melancholy  fate  might 
well  demand  the  tear  of  sympathy.  While  col- 
lecting plants  in  the  Sandwich  Isles,  in  the  year 
1834,  this  diKgent  botanist  fell  into  a  pit  into 
which  a  bull  had  previously  fallen,  and  was  tram- 
pled and  gored  to  death  by  the  enraged  animal ; 
thus  falling  a  victim  to  the  pursuit  of  that  science 
which  he  loved  so  well.  Sometimes  the  name  of 
a  plant  has  been  derived  from  a  fanciful  analogy 
between  the  plant  and  him  after  whom  it  was 
named.  Thus,  the  Bauhinia  was  so  called  by 
Plumier,  in  remembrance  of  the  two  distinguished 
botanists,  John  and  Caspar  Bauhin,  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  plants  of  this  genus  have 
two-lobed  or  twin  leaves;  and  Scheuchzeria,  a 
grassy  alpine  plant,  was  named  thus  after  the 
two  Scheuchzers,  one  of  whom  excelled  in  the 
knowledge  of  alpine  plants,  and  the  other  in  that 
of  the  grasses.  Now  and  then  the  names  of  plants 
convey  a  satire  on  the  person  alluded  to  by  them ; 
but,  happily,  this  is  a  rare  practice,  and  they  are 
not  often  associated  with  any  but  pleasant  memo- 
ries. An  American  plant,  however,  the  Hernan- 
dia,  which  has  a  profusion  of  foliage  but  small 
blossoms,  was  so  called  in  memory  of  one  who 
was  allowed  a  large  sum  of  money  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  investigating  natural  histoiy,  but  the  re- 
sult of  whose  labors  was  of  little  worth ;  and  the 
Buffonia  received  its  name  from  Sauvages,  in 
honor  of  the  celebrated  Count  de  Buff"on ;  while 
one  of  its  species  was  called  the  slender-leaved 
buff'onia,  by  Linnaeus,  on  account  of  the  slender 
pretensions  to  botanical  science  which  that  natu- 
ralist possessed. 

But  among  the  names  which  serve  to  remind 
us  of  those  who,  though  they  have  long  since  de- 
parted, yet  have  left  to  us  the  results  of  their 
labors,  scarcely  any  is  more  interesting  than  that 
of  a  little  flower,  wild  in  some  parts  of  our  native 
land,  which  was  called  Linnsea  borealis,  after 
Linnaeus.  This  plant  was  thus  termed  by  Gro- 
novius  ;  but  the  gi-eat  Swedish  botanist  himself 
selected  it  as  one  which  should  transmit  his  name 
to  posterity.  He  describes  it  as  "  a  little  northern 
plant,  long  overlooked,  depressed  and  abject, 
flowering  early,"  and  deemed  it  an  appropriate 
type  of  his  own  early  career.  This  Lapland 
flower  is  a  native  of  high  latitudes  and  alpine 
districts  throughout  the  northern  hemisphere, 
though  most  abundant  in  Lapland.  It  is  frequent 
in  Scotland,  especially  among  the  dry  stony  fir 
woods,  but  so  rare  in  England,  that  one  habitat 
alone  is  mentioned  for  it  in  our  British  floras. 
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This  is  in  a  plantation  of  Scotcli  firs,  at  Cathcer- 
side,  in  the  parish  of  Hartburn  in  Northumber- 
land, where  it  was  discovered  by  Miss  Emily  Tre- 
velyan,  of  Wallington  House  in  that  county.  It 
is  an  interesting  and  elegant  plant,  with  woody 
and  creeping  stems,  a  little  branched,  and  the 
young  shoots  hairy.  Its  small  drooping  flowers 
are  sweetly  fragrant ;  they  are  of  a  rose-colored 
tint  without,  and  white  or  yellowish  within.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  May  and  June,  and  the  stalks 
are  two-flowered.  Sir  William  Hooker,  naming 
the  spots  whence  this  flower  may  be  gathered, 
remarks :  "  Mr.  Drummond  pointed  it  out  to 
me,  growing  abundantly  on  the  sloping  and 
mossy  side  of  hills,  at  a  considerable  elevation 
upon  the  Clova  mountains,  but  flowerivg  only 
among  alder  birch  at  the  foot  of  them ;  it  is  also 
found  blooming  along  with  the  still  more  rare 
winter  green,  [Pyrola  unijiora,)  near  Elgin, 
where,  one  summer,  it  covered  from  ten  to  twelve 
square  yards,  and  flowered  abundantly." 

Thompson,  the  author  of  "  Life  in  Russia," 
remarking  on  the  love  shown  to  this  little  flower 
by  the  Swedes,  says  :  "To  have  produced  one 
man  whose  reputation  has  become  the  property 
of  the  universe,  is  their  boast  and  pride  to  this 
day ;  and  as  if  to  prove  what  the  force  of  example 
of  one  great  mind  can  efl'ect,  the  love  of  botany 
is,  among  the  Swedes,  a  ruling  passion.  The 
Linncea  borealis — a  little  creeping  plant  of  de- 
licious fragrance,  growing  wild  in  the  woods,  and 
first  discovered  by  Linnaeus,  and  with  which 
they  have  crowned  his  bust — is  perfectly  vene- 
rated. In  one  of  my  rambles  in  the  country, 
some  school  boys,  who  were  following  the  same 
path,  came  running  to  me,  stranger  as  I  was,  ex- 
claiming, "See,  sir,  we  have  found  some  of  the 
l/inncea  borealis!" 

Linnaeus  laid  down  a  number  of  rules  for  the 
naming  of  plants.  One  of  them  was — "  Generic 
names  ought  not  to  be  misapplied  to  gjiining  the 
good  will  or  favor  of  saints,  or  persons  celebrated 
in  other  sciences.  They  are  the  only  reward  the 
botanist  can  expect,  and  are  intended  for  him  alone. 
Nevertheless,"  he  adds,  "  poetical  names  of  deities 
or  of  great  promoters  of  the  science,  are  woi-thy 
of  being  retained,  and  the  ancient  names  of  the 
classics  are  to  be  respected."  Those  who  have 
had  no  connexion  with  botanical  science,  cannot 
indeed  receive  honor  by  having  their  names  as- 
sociated with  them.  As  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  re- 
marked of  the  plant  named  after  George  HI., 
"  Our  beloved  sovereign  could  derive  no  gloiy 
from  the  Georgia  of  Ehrart." 

The  be.'^t  names  arc  those  which  give  some  in- 
dication of  the  nature,  properties,  or  place  of 
growth  of  plants;  but  a  number  of  plants  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  from  remote  periods  of 
antiquity,  which  have  vague  botanical  names, 
fonucd  on  no  plan  of  unifonuity,  so  that  the 
modern  men  of  science  can  only  guess  at  their 
origin.  Yet  the  practice  of  changing  names  is 
attended  with  so  much  confusion,  that  many  fur- 


nished by  the  ancients  are  retained  as  names  of 
genera  by  the  botanist.  Such  are  rosa,  (the  rose,) 
piper,  (pepper,)  ficus,  (fig,)  and  others.  These 
are  too  fixed  to  be  altered  now ;  but  the  modern 
disciple  of  Linnaeus  admits  no  new  names  of 
genera  from  any  language  but  that  of  Latin  or 
Greek,  as,  without  this  rule,  the  system  would 
be  encumbered  with  a  larger  number  of  uncouth 
words,  formed  from  every  language  which  is 
spoken  by  earth's  inhabitants. — Leisure  Hour. 


A  PLEASANT  COUNTRY  HOUSE  IN  UNPLEASANT 
WEATHER. 

Many  people  residing  in  cities,  who  think 
they  love  the  country,  do  yet  protest  that  it  is 
pleasant  only  during  the  summer.  They  cannot 
bear  the  bleak  and  the  bald  of  early  spring,  au- 
tumn and  winter,  cannot  endure  the  absence  of 
birds  and  flowers  and  balmy  airs.  There  is  force 
certainly  in  their  objections,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  see  what  they  gain  in  these  respects,  by  de- 
serting the  country  for  the  city.  But  is  the 
country,  after  all,  such  a  dreary  place  except  in 
summer  ?  and  may  not  something  be  done  by  the 
hand  of  skill  and  taste  to  add  to  its  comforts  and 
attractiveness  ?  Let  us  consider  this  question, 
briefly. 

Were  we  to  choose  a  site  for  a  dwelling  that 
would  be  pleasant  during  the  unpleasant  months 
of  the  year,  we  should  select  one  under  the  brow 
of  a  hill  looking  to  the  south  or  east.  Delightful 
as  it  is  in  summer  to  live  upon  a  hill-top,  with  an 
unbroken  view  in  all  directions,  it  must  be  ae- 
kuowledged  that  one  has  to  pay  dearly  in  winter 
for  his  wide  prospects.  High  winds  sweep  across 
his  premises,  blocking  up  his  paths  with  snow, 
and  making  him  tremble  at  the  thought  of  going 
abroad;  they  howl  round  his  dwelling,  and  make 
him  shiver  at  his  very  fireside.  And  they  lower 
his  wood-pile  and  coal-bin  rapidly.  A  house 
snugly  nestled  under  the  wing  of  a  hill,  is  more 
truly  comfortable  and  homelike  than  one  upon 
an  eminence,  however  grand;  and  this  air  of 
comfort  and  peaceful  beauty  is  worth  considering, 
even  in  an  ornamental  view. 

But  all  of  us  cannot  live  in  those  sunny  nooks 
under  the  northern  hills:  there  would  not  be 
room.  Besides,  some  of  us, — if  we  must  make 
the  choice — would  rather  look  at  the  hills,  than 
be  sheltered  by  them.  We  like  to  see  a  large 
slice  of  the  earth  at  once;  like  to  live  above  the 
damps  of  the  valleys;  to  get  up  in  the  world 
generally;  to  see  sunsets  and  the  various  glory 
of  the  earth  and  sky,  and  that  at  all  seasons  of  , 
the  year.  This  "  pays,"  we  think,  for  the  occa- 
sional discomforts  of  wind  and  snow,  and  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  wood  and  coal.  And  can 
such  a  residence  be  made  agreeable  during  the 
unpleasant  months  of  the  year  ?  Yes ;  though 
doubtless  not  so  comfortable  as  one  begirt  with 
hills.  ' 

In  seeking  to  make  any  country  residence 
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pleasant  in  winter,  we  should  advise,  first,  to 
surround  the  premises  with  a  thick  belt  of  trees, 
chiefly  evergreens.  But  no  pine  or  other  tree 
should  be  permitted  to  hide  the  sunset  or  any- 
fine  prospect  from  the  windows  of  the  house.  In 
such  directions,  we  should  plant  smaller  trees, 
such  as  the  arbor  vitaes,  hemlock  and  red  cedar, 
and  they  should  be  kept  pruned  low  in  the  form 
of  a  hedge  or  screen.  Such  a  green  belt  as  this, 
thrown  around  one's  domains,  even  if  nothing- 
more  were  undertaken,  would  give  it  an  air  of 
comfort  which  it  could  not  possess  if  left  open  to 
the  unquestioned  visitation  of  the  winds. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  groups  and  single 
specimens  of  choice  evergreens  may  be  planted 
here  and  there,  over  the  whole  grounds,  assign- 
ing the  larger  to  the  vicinity  of  the  belt,  and  the 
smaller  and  finer  leaved  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  house  and  walks.  Evergreens  present  a 
greater  variety  of  shades  and  color,  than  many 
suppose,  from  the  dark,  bluish  green  of  the 
Balsam  Fir,  to  the  silvery  hues  of  the  Swedish 
Juniper.  And  it  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  a 
group  to  see  these  shades  represented  and  pro- 
perly arranged. 

Evergreen  sliruhs  as  well  as  trees,  should  be 
planted.  It  may  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  grow  in  this  country  the  various  laurels,  hol- 
lies, rhododendrons  and  other  broad-leaved  ever- 
green shrubs  which  adorn  the  winter  landscapes 
of  England.  But  there  are  at  least  partial  sub- 
stitutes for  these.  The  'common  Privet  holds  its 
leaves  till  Christmas  ;  the  Red  Cedar  and  Hem- 
lock and  Arbor  vitses  may  be  kept  low  by  shear- 
ing ;  and  then  there  are  the  American  Holly,  the 
English  Yew,  the  common  Laurel,  the  Savin  and 
other  Junipers,  the  evergreen  Thorn  and  the 
Tree  Box,  most  of  which  are  perfectly  hardy  in 
all  the  northern  States. 

In  planting  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  it  is 
advisable  to  set  those  near  the  dwelling  and  the 
walks,  which  start  into  leaf  early  in  spring,  and 
which  hold  their  foliage  late  in  the  fall.  Regard 
should  be  had  also  to  those  whose  bark  is  of  a 
pleasant  hue  in  winter,  whose  buds  are  plump 
and  seem  ready  to  burst  into  leaf  at  the  first 
breath  of  spring.  And  if  those  having  scarlet 
berries  are  arranged  with  a  back-ground  of  ever- 
greens, their  effect  will  be  heightened.  Let  now, 
the  sun,  on  a  clear  winter's  day,  light  up  such  a 
scene  as  this  mode  of  planting  would  create,  and 
one  could  hardly  lament  the  absence  of  summer. 
—  Country  Gentleman. 


HANNAH  MORE's  OPINION  OF  FICTION. 

Many  works  of  fiction,  says  Hannah  More, 
may  be  read  with  safety,  some  even  with  profit ; 
but  the  constant  familiarity  even  with  such  as 
are  not  exceptionable  in  themselves,  relaxes 
the  mind  that  wants  hardening,  dissolves  the 
heart  that  wants  fortifying,  stirs  the  imagina- 
tion which  wants  quieting,  irritates  the  passions 
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which  want  calming,  and  above  all,  disinclines 
and  disqualifies  for  active  virtues,  and  for  spirit- 
ual exercises.  The  habitual  indulgence  in  such 
reading,  is  a  silent  mining  mischief. 


EARLY  FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

The  venerable  David  Thomas,  formerly  of  Au- 
rora, now  of  Union  Springs,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y., 
was  the  pioneer  of  fruit  culture  in  Western  New 
York,  where  it  has  lately  been  developed  to  such 
an  extent.  Thirty-five  years  ago  he  had  a  collection 
of  some  half  a  dozen  sorts  of  peaches  and  about 
twenty  of  apples.  This  was  considered  wonder- 
ful at  that  time,  and  people  came  far  and  near  to 
see  them,  and  obtain  some  of  them. 

In  1821  he  commenced  his  fruit  garden,  which 
was  afterwards  so  celebrated,  and  contained,  un- 
til within  a  few  years,  the  largest  collection  in 
Western  New  York.  In  1842  it  contained  some 
200  varieties  of  apples,  100  of  pears,  50  of 
peaches,  30  of  plums,  etc.  Since  that  time  he 
had  not  made  any  additions,  having  turned  his 
collection  over  to  his  son,  J.  J.  Thomas. 

David  Thomas  has  been  remarkable  through 
life  for  his  fine  taste,  sound  judgment  and  stern 
integrity.  He  has  always  communicated  his  ex- 
periences freely  through  the  press,  and  thus  aid- 
ed efficiently  in  cultivating  taste  and  diffusing  in- 
formation. 

His  son,  John  J.  Thomas,  vnth  whose  works 
and  writing  you  are  all  familiar,  has  collected 
and  fruited  about  400  varieties  of  apples,  70  of 
pears,  60  of  peaches,  and  50  of  cherries,  during 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. — Barry's  Address. 


AN  OLD  POEM. 

Who  shall  judge  a  man  from  manners  ? 

Who  shall  know  him  by  his  dress  ? 
Paupers  may  be  fit  for  princes, 

Princes  fit  for  something  less. 
Crumpled  shirt  and  dirty  jacket 

May  beclothe  the  golden  ore 
Of  the  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings — 

Satin  vests  could  do  no  more. 
There  are  springs  of  crystal  nectar 

Ever  welling  out  of  stone  ; 
There  are  purple  buds  and  golden, 

Hidden,  crushed  and  overgrown  ; 
God,  who  counts  by  souls,  not  dresses. 

Loves  and  prospers  you  and  me. 
While  he  values  thrones,  the  highest, 

But  as  pebbles  in  the  sea. 
Man,  upraised  above  his  fellows, 

Oft  forgets  his  fellows  then  ; 
Masters — rulers — lords,  remember 

That  your  meanest  hinds  are  men  ; — 
Men  by  labor,  men  by  feeling. 

Men  by  thought,  and  men  by  fame, 
Claiming  equal  rights  to  sunshine 

In  a  man's  ennobling  name. 
There  are  foam-embroidered  oceans, 

There  are  little  weed-clad  rills. 
There  are  feeble,  inch  high  saplings, 

There  are  cedars  on  the  hills  ; 
God,  who  counts  by  souls,  not  stations, 

Loves  and  prospers  you  and  me  ; 
For  to  him  all  vain  distinctions 

Are  as  pebbles  in  the  sea. 
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Toiling  hands  alone  are  builders 

Of  a  nation's  wealth  or  fame  ; 
Titled  laziness  is  pensioned, 

Fed  and  fattened  on  the  same  ; 
By  the  sweat  of  others'  foreheads, 

Living,  only  to  rejoice. 
While  the  poor  man's  outraged  freedom 

Vainly  lifteth  up  its  voice. 
Truth  and  justice  are  eternal. 

Born  with  loveliness  and  light ; 
Secret  wrongs  shall  never  prosper 

While  there  is  a  sunny  right ; 
God,  whose  world-heard  vpice  is  singing 

Boundless  love  to  you  and  me, 
Sinks  oppression  with  its  titles, 

As  the  pebbles  in  the  sea. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

FoEEiGN  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  4th 
inst.  have  been  received.    The  news  is  unimportant, 

England. — The  Queen  of  Oude  has  not  yet  been  re- 
cognized by  Queen  Victoria. 

France. — The  health  of  the  Emperor  is  said  to  be 
seriously  impaired,  but  the  nature  of  his  malady  is 
concealed  from  the  public. 

An  earthquake  in  Algeria  on  the  21st  ult.,  destroyed 
several  villages. 

Spain. — The  government  has  sent  to  Cuba  as  prison- 
ers two  hundred  rebels,  and  removed  sixteen  civil 
governors  of  provinces,  supplying  their  places  with 
liberals  and  moderados.  Disturbances  continue  in 
some  of  the  provinces.  The  difficulty  with  Mexico  is 
settled.  The  Cabinet,  finding  that  it  cannot  supply 
the  wants  of  the  treasury  without  availing  itself  of 
the  resources  furnished  by  the  law  secularizing  the 
ecclesiastical  property  formerly  held  in  mortmain,  is 
putting  the  law  vigorously  in  execution,  in  spite  of  the 
reactionary  party,  the  King  Consort  and  the  scruples 
of  the  Queen.  Three  thousand  properties  have  been 
authorized  to  be  sold  in  one  week. 

Russia. — Austria  has  received  ofBcial  assurances 
that  Russia  has  no  intention  of  evading  the  execution 
of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  The  Russian  campaign  against 
the  Circassians  is  indefinitely  postponed. 

Turkey  is  about  to  chastise  the  fanatical  Montene- 
grins for  their  outrages  on  the  Christians,  and  has 
given  renewed  assurances  to  the  Western  Powers  that 
the  concessions  to  the  Christians  will  be  observed. 

Italy. — The  contractor  has  succeeded  in  laying  the 
submarine  telegraph  cable  from  Oagliari  on  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  to  the  island  of  Gallita,  a  distance  of  GO 
miles,  with  a  depth  of  water  in  some  places  of  2,000 
metres,  (6,5C3  feet.)  His  success  in  establishing  a 
communication  with  the  coast  of  Africa  before  the  end 
of  the  year  is  considered  almost  certain,  as  the  re- 
maining distance  is  considerably  less,  and  the  depth 
is  not  more  than  1,000  feet  in  the  deepest  part. 

pRL-ssiA. — The  government  is  preparing  an  expedi- 
tion to  punish  the  pirates  on  the  coast  of  Morocco  ;  it 
has  notified  the  Moorish  government  of  its  intention, 
and  declared  that  all  relations  between  the  two  powers 
will  be  interrupted,  should  the  latter  oppose  the  at- 
tempt. 

LiiiERiA. — An  agent  of  the  French  governmont  re- 
cently visited  the  coast  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
procuring  laborers  for  Guiana,  and  oft'cred  strong  in- 
ducciiK  iits  to  the  chiefs  of  the  native  tribes  to  furnish 
men  for  that  purpose.  This  caused  much  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  latter,  who  appealed  to  the  Liberian 
government,  and  the  President  issued  a  proclamation 
requiring  all  vessels  intending  to  carry  away  emigrants 
to  obtain  passports  for  them  at  Monrovia,  in  order  that 
the  government  maj-  ascertain  whether  the  emigra- 
tion is  free  or  constrained. 
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South  America. — The  cholera  has  committed  great 
ravages  among  the  slaves  in  Brazil,  causing  a  scarcity 
of  labor.  The  government  has  turned  its  attention  to 
encouraging  immigration,  and  has  made  a  large  ap- 
propriation for  that  purpose. 

Cuba. — The  storm  of  the  2Yth  ult.,  whicli  was  so 
destructive  near  New  Orleans,  appears  to  have  ex- 
tended to  Cuba,  causing  great  damage,  particularly  at 
Sagua  la  Grande. 

Domestic- — San  Francisco  dates  are  to  the  20th  ult. 
Judge  Terry  was  unconditionally  released  by  the  Vigi- 
lance Committee  on  the  '7th  ult.,  and  the  other  prison- 
ers a  few  days  afterwards.  Their  fortifications  were 
then  dismantled,  and  on  the  18th,  they  had  a  general 
review,  when  their  entire  force,  numbering  between 
4000  and  5000  troops,  were  under  arms.  With  tliis 
demonstration  it  was  understood  their  functions  were 
to  cease  for  the  present,  though  they  had  not  oflicially 
disbanded  ;  but  they  were  to  retain  their  arms  and 
maintain  their  organization,  and  it  was  supposed  would 
reassemble  if  necessary.  Business  had  somewhat  im- 
proved, the  mines  were  yielding  well,  and  the  crops 
generally  throughout  the  State  were  fine.  There  would 
probably  be  a  large  surplus  of  grain  for  exportation. 

Indian  hostilities  continue  in  Oregon,  and  the  In- 
dians have  been  defeated  in  two  engagements. 

Governor  Geary  of  Kansas  had  arrived  at  Leaven- 
worth at  the  last  accounts.  One  hundred  Free  State 
refugees  arrived  at  St.  Louis  on  the  11th  inst. 
They  were  mostly  destitute,  having  been  obliged  to 
leave  every  thing  behind  them.  Thej'  stated  that  ma- 
ny families  had  taken  refuge  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  It 
is  reported  that  the  town  of  Tecumseh  has  been  at- 
tacked and  destroyed  by  a  force  of  150  Free  State  men, 
and  that  a  part  of  the  invading  force  has  been  driven 
back  into  Missouri.  Judge  Lecompte  has  issued  writs 
for  the  arrest  of  Col.  Lane  and  others,  and  Gen.  Smith 
has  detailed  a  body  of  troops  to  aid  in  arresting  them. 
It  is  understood  that  both  Gov.  Geary  and  Gen.  Smith 
have  been  informed  by  telegraph,  that  they  will  be 
furnished  with  additional  forces,  if  necessary,  to  main- 
tain the  public  peace,  and  bring  to  punishment  all 
persons  who  may  commit  acts  of  violence  or  disorder. 
Only  those  who  are  regularly  enrolled  hj  Gen.  Smith 
are  to  be  permitted  to  carry  on  military  operations  in 
the  territoiy.  Accounts  to  the  10th  inst.  state  that 
the  Free  State  prisoners  have  been  released  on  bail. 
Gov.  G  earj'  has  issued  a  proclamation  commanding  all 
the  armed  bands  of  both  parties  to  disperse. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  great  Blue  Ridge  tunnel  in 
Virginia,  has  progressed  2001  feet,  and  the  western 
side  2014  feet,  leaving  285  feet  to  be  pierced  before 
the  tunnel  will  be  completed.  This  will  probably  be 
accomplished  about  the  last  of  11th  month.  One 
hundred  and  sixty-five  hands  are  constantly  employed 
on  the  work. 

The  Hoosac  tunnel  through  the  Green  Mountains,  to 
make  a  passage  for  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad, 
is  being  bored  with  wonderful  energy  and  perseve- 
rance. Two  sets  of  men  are  engaged  on  it,  one  work- 
ing by  night  and  the  other  by  day,  and  there  is  no 
loss  of  time  on  account  of  the'  weather,  summer  or 
winter.  The  bore  has  penetrated  two  hundred  feet  in- 
to the  mountain,  and  jjvogresscs  atthe  rate  of  between 
four  and  six  feet  per  day,  leaving  the  walls  and  ceiling 
in  a  very  smooth  condition.  The  work  is  done  by  three 
gangs  of  men ;  one  gang  working  in  advance  of  the 
other.  The  first  party  of  ten  men  opens  the  headway 
at  the  top  of  the  tunnel,  six  and  a  half  feet  high  and 
fourteen  feet  wide.  Then  follow  the  second  and  third 
gangs,  at  intervals  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  each  ta- 
king the  whole  width  and  a  proportionable  share  of 
the  remaining  depth.  So  that  whenthe  tunnel  is  com- 
pleted, the  aperture  will  be  twenty-one  feet  high  and 
twenty-four  feet  wide. 
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An  Account  of  the  Sufferings  mid  Christian  ex- 
perience of  Sarah  Purbeck,  late  of  Salem, 
Mass. 

[Concluded  from  page  24.] 

As  the  visitor  entered  the  chamber,  the  light 
dimly  shining  through  the  half  closed  shutter, 
he  would  behold  the  emaciated  form  of  this  dear 
aged  mother,  bending  over  the  bed  of  her  afflicted 
daughter,  and  saying  in  a  manner  more  forcible 
tiiau  words,  there  is  nothing  on  earth  so  endear- 
jjgio:,  so  strong  as  a  mother's  love;  and,  perhaps, 
Hit  few  instances  were  ever  known,  where  ma- 
ternal devotion  was  more  untiring,  than  was  ex- 
iibited  by  this  heroic  and  self-sacrificing  mother. 
For  fifteen  long  years,  she  would  not  allow  any 
motive  whatever  to  induce  her  to  leave  the  house, 
not  even  to  gratify  a  justifiable  curiosity  to 
see  a  train  of  cars,  which  she  might  have  done 
by  going  a  few  rods  to  the  end  of  the  street, 
where  many  trains  passed  daily,  and  she  never 
saw  what  is  now  so  familiar  to  most.  What  rest  she 
obtained  wis  by  the  side  of  her  ever  restless 
charge,  and  the  persuasion  of  her  children  and 
fiiends  could  not  induce  her  to  relinquish  this 
care  to  another.  There  are  limits,  however, 
beyond  which  human  endurance  cannot  pass,  and 
this  dear  aged  mother  at  last  reached  this  point. 
She  had  stood  so  long  upon  her  feet,  that  they  at 
length  refused  to  perform  their  oiEce,  and  could 
no  longer  bear  up  her  tottering  and  weary  frame. 
A  fever  seized  her  which  lasted  several  months  ; 
and  another  bed  was  placed  in  the  same  room, 
as  even  now  she  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
leaving  her  sufi'ering  child.  An  efficient  nurse 
was  procured,  who  took  care  of  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, with  the  assistance  of  the  other  daughters 
and  kind  relations  and  friends,  and  medical  aid 
was  rendered  by  Dr.  J  ,  of  Salem,  who,  with- 


out hope  of  any  earthly  reward,  had,  from  the 
beginning,  been  very  kind  and  attentive  to  them. 

The  sufferings  of  this  aged  pilgrim  were,  how- 
ever, soon  to  cease,  and  on  the  morning  of 
7th  month  12th,  1846,  she  was  released  from  all 
her  sorrows,  anxieties  and  cares,  to  join,  it  is 
reverently  believed,  the  innumerable  company, 
"  who  have  come  up  out  of  much  tribulation.'' 

The  eilect  her  death  produced  upon  Sarah 
was  wonderful,  both  physically  and  mentally. 
Her  spasms  instantly  ceased,  the  extreme  rigidity 
of  her  whole  system  relaxed,  her  right  lower  limb 
before  alluded  to,  loosened  from  its  long  and  tight 
confinement,  and  assumed  a  natural  position ;  the 
left  hand  clasping  the  wrist  of  the  right  hand  let 
go  its  grasp ;  the  shoulder  blade  no  longer  made 
its  creaking  and  painful  noise ;  her  sitting  posi- 
tion was  changed  to  a  horizontal  one ;  the  throbs 
of  her  nervous  system  were  entirely  quiet,  and 
now,  the  first  time  for  fifteen  years,  it  might  be 
said,  she  was  still.  Great  was  the  effect  produced 
by  this  sudden  and  unexpected  change  upon 
those,  who  had  for  so  many  years  beheld  her 
tossed  to  and  fro  like  the  troubled  waters  of  Ti- 
berias, when  the  disciples  were  so  terrified,  that 
they  cried,  "  Master,  carest  thou  not  that  we 
perish  ?  "  He  was  then  pleased  to  say,  Peace, 
be  still,"  and  "  there  was  a  great  calm ; "  and 
their  attention  on  this  memorable  occasion  was 
turned  from  the  danger  they  had  just  escaped, 
to  him  whom  the  wind  and  sea  obey.  So  it 
appeared  now.  For  a  time,  "the  great  storm" 
and  "  the  waves  "  that  had  so  long  beat  upon  her 
frail  bark  were  forgotten  in  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  Him,  who,  from  the  beginning,  had  not 
been  unmindful  of  her  tempest- tossed  condition, 
which,  as  she  ajdvanced  towards  the  haven  of  rest, 
seemed  rather  to  increase  than  diminish. 

The  effect  the  death  of  her  mother  had  on  her 
mind,  was  still  more  wonderful.  She  immediately 
became  entirely  unconscious  of  all  surrounding 
objects,  not  recognizing  the  voices  of  her  most 
intimate  friends,  and  was  apparently  raised  above 
all  earthly  cares  and  anxieties,  as  if  communing 
with  her  sainted  mother  in  Heaven.  The  writer 
of  this,  spent  a  large  portion  of  two  days  by  her 
bedside  immediately  following  the  death  of  her 
mother,  and  took  notes  of  what  he  heard  her  say. 
She  was  in  a  very  happy  frame  of  mind,  amount- 
ing almost  to  rapture ;  a  sweet  smile  lighted  up 
her  naturally  fine  countenance,  which  now,  not 
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being  distorted  with  pain,  was  calm,  pale  and 
beautiful.  The  first  words  he  heard  her  utter,  | 
were,  "  I  hear  thee,  dear  mother,  I  hear  thee  ' 
calling  me  home,  but  I  cannot  come  to  thee  yet ; 
my  day's  work  is  not  yet  done ;  I  must  stay 
awhile  longer,  and  take  care  of  dear  father.  Oh ! 
how  bright  thy  countenance  is,  dear  mother — thy 
robe  is  whiter  than  snow — how  it  shines !  Do 
you  not  see  its  brightness  ?  and  the  golden  hair, 
and  the  palm  she  holds  in  her  hand  ?  How  glad 
the  redeemed  and  the  ransomed  ones  are  to  wel- 
come thee  home,  with  songs  of  everlasting  joy  on 
their  heads ! "  Here  she  mentioned  many,  who 
having  gone  before,  had  on  the  Saviour's  robe  of 
righteousness,  and  had  a  new  song  put  in  their 
mouths.  "  Thou  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by 
thy  blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and 
people,  and  nation."  "  Grod  has  wiped  away  all 
tears  from  thy  eyes,  dear  mother,  and  how  bright 
they  are;  the  dear  Saviour  is  advocating  thy 
cause  before  the  throne.  How  glorious  he  now  ap- 
pears, still  more  so  than  when  we  knew  him  on 
earth  !  What  music  do  I  hear  !  how  beautiful ! 
how  unlike  any  earthly  music !  No,  there  is  none 
on  earth  like  unto  it !  "  She  continued  through 
the  day  in  this  condition,  describing  the  glories 
of  that  city  which  needeth  not  the  light  of  the 
sun ;  and  the  blissful  occupation  of  those,  who, 
through  the  merits  of  a  crucified  and  risen  Lord, 
are  counted  worthy  to  be  inhabitants  thereof. 

The  funeral  of  her  mother  took  place  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  next  day,  and  a  large  number 
were  in  attendance.  The  immediate  mourners 
occupied  the  sick  room,  and  during  the  time  a 
minister  was  speaking,  Sarah  still  continued  as 
one  whose  conversation  was  in  Heaven.  "  I  hear 
thee  say,  dear  mother,  it  is  through  much  tribu- 
lation that  we  must  enter  the  kingdom ;"  and 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  funeral  service  she 
ceased  not  to  speak,  as  though  nothing  on  earth 
now  concerned  her.  The  remains  of  the  departed 
were  followed  to  their  last  resting  place  by  many 
who  appreciated  lier  worth,  and  mourned  for  one 
who  had  been  fiiithful  in  that  which  had  been 
committed  to  her,  and  whose  recompense  will  be 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 

On  our  returning  to  the  house,  Sarah  was 
still  in  the  same  happy  mood,  and  as  if  address- 
ing her  two  little  ncices,  who  died  several 
years  before,  she  said,  "  I  see  yoii  just  without 
the  pearl  gates — you  have  come  to  bring  me  some 
flowers  from  Paradise — dear  mother  has  sent  you 
out  with  them — she  knows  how  fond  I  was  of 
earthly  flowers* — and  she  has  sent  me  sonic  hea- 
venly ones — how  delicate  they  are  !  how  beauti- 
ful !  much  more  so  than  earthly  flowers  !  Come 
here  and  let  me  kiss  you ;  but  I  must  not,  your 
robes  are  so  white,  I  shall  pollute  you.  What 
beautiful  golden  harps  you  have — let  me  play  on 
one  of  them     then  stretching  out  her  hands,  as 


*She  usually,  in  time  of  flowers,  had  a  few  by  her 
bed-side. 


though  in  the  act  of  playing  on  a  harp,  she  sud- 
denly drew  them  back,  saying,  "  I  forget  that  I 
am  still  without  the  gates,  therefore  I  cannot 
touch  the  golden  harp  and  join  in  singing  the 
song  which  no  man  can  learn ;  but  I  have  hope 
that  when  I  enter  the  gates,  I,  too,  will  have  a 
white  robe,  and  a  golden  harp,  and  join  you  in 
singing  praises  to  the  Lamb.  I  will  not  keep  you 
out  too  long  ;  night  is  coming  on." 

A  pious  young  woman,  who  stood  by  her  bed- 
side, remarked,  "  there  is  no  night  there,  Sarah." 
She  replied,  "  I  know  there  is  no  night  within 
the  gates,  but  we  are  all  outside."  During  the 
time  she  remained  in  this  remarkable  condition, 
which  lasted  ten  days,  this  reply  was  the  only 
one  indicating  that  she  knew  any  thing  that  was 
said  to  her,  and  what  sustenance  she  took  during 
this  period  was  put  in  her  mouth  without  any 
volition  of  her  own.  She  at  times  prayed  earn- 
estly, in  language  fervent  and  appropriate,  not 
forgetting  to  ask  a  blessing  foi-  all,  and  mention- 
ing some  by  name,  particularly  the  children, 
whose  efi'orts  on  her  behalf  had  been  crowned 
with  such  success.  At  one  time,  she  supplicated 
that,  if  permitted  to  return  to  the  scenes  of  earth, 
she  might  always  be  a  cheerful  Christian,  and 
during  the  whole  time  she  was  in  this  condition, 
she  spoke  only  of  heaven  and  heavenly  things. 

S.  P.  continued  in  the  state  described  for  ten 
days,  when,  as  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  as 
she  entered  it,  she  again  returned  to  full  con- 1 
sciousness  of  all  around  her;  her  person  again f 
became  rigid  and  she  sat  up  in  bed;  her  right | 
limb  was  again  drawn  and  fastened  as  before; 
her  left  hand  again  clasped  her  right  wrist,  and,i 
with  paroxysms  not  less  violent,  she  again  se^'or.ti 
on  her  wearisome  journey,  which,  after  this,  con-| 
tinned  with  the  same  ceaseless  motion,  for  foui 
more  years.  Her  mind  was  as  bright,  and  as  cleai 
as  ever,  and  stayed  on  the  immutable  foundation 
"  so  that  when  the  rain  descended,  and  the  flood; 
came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  \ipon  thai 
house,  it  fell  not,  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock.'j 
As  Sarah  did  not  allude  to  the  state  she  had  ju?i 
been  in,  the  writer  asked  her  if  she  had  an;! 
recollection  of  it ;  she  replied,  "  I  have  a  perfec 
recollection  of  all  I  saw  and  felt,  but  I  do  no 
wish  to  make  it  a  subject  of  conversation,  lest  thr 
sweet  savour  that  now  rests  on  my  mind  in  reh 
tion  to  it  should  be  dissipated ;  but  I  believe 
have  been  permitted  to  have  a  glance  at  the  stat 
of  the  blessed." 

There  was  no  material  change  in  her  condition 
until  about  two  weeks  before  her  death,  when  si 
became  very  weak,  and  appeared  to  be  aware  th  ' 
the  time  of  her  departure  was  near  at  hand.  SI 
spoke  of  it  with  much  cheerfulness,  telling  one 
her  nieces,  who  was  about  leaving  the  city  for^ 
few  days,  that  they  never  should  meet  again  <„ 
earth.  i 

She  said  but  little ;  the  measure  of  her  suflti 
ings  was  nearly  filled  up.  Two  days  before  ll 
death  her  limbs  were  straightened,  but  her  whf 
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person  remained^rigid ;  she  was,  however,  con- 
scious, though  not  able  to  articulate.  She  re- 
mained in  this  condition  until  the  21st  of  the 
eighth  month,  1850,  when,  at  the  age  of  41  years, 
her  purified  spirit  was  released  from  her  poor 
suffering  body,  to  enter  that  blissful  abode  where 
"  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor 
crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain,  for 
the  former  things  are  passed  away." 

Sarah  Purbeck  had  often  expressed  a  desire  to 
live  to  see  her  aged  father  provided  for,  and  he, 
also,  having  liis  faculties  clear  to  the  end,  was 
anxious  that  his  afflicted  child  might  have  a 
father's  care  to  the  close  of  her  tribulated  life. 
Both  had  their  wishes  granted ;  he  did  not  know 
the  time  of  Sarah's  death,  having  been  taken 
sick  a  few  days  previously,  and  the  day  her  re- 
mains were  consigned  to  the  grave,  he,  also,  was 
summoned  from  works  to  rewards,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  94  years  and  10  months. 


SOLDIERSHIP  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

A  little  book  has  been  recently  published, 
which  has  reached  extraordinary  circulation  and 
celebrity,  among  a  certain  section  of  the  religious 
world.  Though,  in  itself,  in  some  respects,  a  work 
of  singular  interest  and  beauty,  we  cannot  but  fear 


lithat  it 


is  being  turned  to  a  very  mistaken  and 


;  mischievous  use  by  many,  who  seem  to  imagine 
i  'that  the  example  of  a  good  man  is  of  valae 
r  ^enough  to  justify  or  consecrate  a  bad  system.  We 
:  (allude  to  31emorials  of  Captain  Hedley  Vicars, 
;[  iNinefy-seventli  Regiment.  It  commemorates  the 
V  brief  life  and  violent  death  of  a  young  officer, 
ji!  ^who  was  one  of  the  numberless  victims  sacrificed 
^before  Sebastopol  during  the  late  wretched  war. 
.iFor  our  own  part,  we  must  say  at  the  outset,  that 
(:||utterly  as  we  abhor  the  system,  of  which,  by  an 
|5  jaccident  of  his  life,  Captain  Vicars  became  a  part, 
if'Jiiand  inexpressibly  painful  as  we  feel  to  be  some 
iv  iof  the  anomalies  revealed  in  this  volume  between 
;lii8  character  and  calling,  we  have  not  a  moment's 
hesitation  or  reluctance  in  admitting  that  he  was 
an  eminently  Christian  man.  Who  can  doubt 
this,  who  reads  his  letters,  so  full  of  devout  fervor 
its  iand  sincerity  ?  And  especially  who  can  doubt 
)  f  jthis,  who  observes  the  earnest  and  self-sacrific- 
Itbiing  love  with  which  he  .sought  to  promote  the 
xh  (highest  interests  and  happiness  of  others  ?  Whe- 
ert  |ther  he  is  engaged  in  instructing  the  poor  igno- 
stt  Irant  navvies  at  home,  or  in  tending  with  a  brave 
and  unwearied  devotion  his  own  soldiers  amid 
litis  I  the  raging  horrors  of  cholera  and  fever,  in  the 
.jiliPiraeus,  he  proved  himself  a  true  disciple  of  Him 
etkliwho  went  about  doing  good.  Indeed,  in  propor- 
[  SItion  as  we  come  to  know  and  admire  the  excel- 
Dntilllence  of  such  men  as  Captain  Vicars,  and  to  feel 
ffo!  how  admirably  adapted  they  were  not  only  to 
^jij  Wom  by  their  virtues  the  private  circles  in  which 
!  they  moved,  but  to  become  a  blessing  to  society 


»t  large,  the  more  do  we  feel  inclined  to  execrate 
»nd  loathe  the  war,  by  which  their  valuable  lives 


were  cut  short,  and  the  homes  and  hearts  of  which 
they  were  deservedly  the  idols,  smitten  with  irre- 
mediable desolation.  And  we  feel  this  all  the 
more  bitterly,  from  the  profound  and  daily  deepen- 
ing conviction  we  have,  that  the  war  was  produced 
by  the  blunders  of  diplomacy,  and  the  senseless 
violence  of  popular  passion ;  and  has  gained  for 
us  absolutely  nothing  that  might  not  have  been 
better  secured  by  wise  and  friendly  negotiation. 

Gladly,  however,  as  we  acknowledge  the  rare 
excellence  and  beauty  of  Captain  Vicars'  .charac- 
ter, we  cannot  for  one  instant  admit  the  inference 
which  some  good  people  are  disposed  to  draw  from 
it,  that  the  war-system  is  consistent  with  Chris- 
tianity, or  that  the  military  profession  is  one 
which  a  Christian  ought  to  pursue.  The  princi- 
ple upon  which  such  inference  rests,  is  funda- 
mentally false,  and  of  extremely  dangerous  ten- 
dency ;  for  it  assumes  to  determine  what  Chris- 
tianity is, — what  it  forbids,  and  what  it  enjoins, 
— not  by  its  own  authoritative  canons  and  the 
obvious  and  prevailing  spirit  which  pervades  it, 
but  by  the  practices,  always  imperfect  and  often 
grievously  inconsistent,  of  its  erring  disciples. 
But  the  form,  probably,  in  which  the  argument 
from  the  example  of  Captain  Vicars  and  others, 
will  be  put,  is  this  :  '  If  war  be,  as  you  affirm,  so 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  how  is  it 
possible  that  one  whom  you  admit  to  be  a  truly 
Christian  man  could  have  taken  part  in  it  V  Un- 
happily, the  history  of  the  Church  in  every  age 
proves  that  it  is  possible  for  good  men,  whose 
Christian  sincerity  no  one  can  question,  under 
the  blinding  influence  of  educational  prejudice 
to  lend  their  sanction  to  practices,  which  are  at 
the  time  felt  by  some,  and  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged by  all,  to  be  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
religion  they  profess.  It  would  be  easy  to  cite 
many  instances  in  illustration  of  this  remark. 
Few,  we  presume,  will  doubt  that  persecution  for 
conscience  sake — subjecting  men  and  women  to 
imprisonment,  cruel  torture  and  death  in  the 
name  of  Christ — is  as  gross  an  outrage  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel  as  can  be  well  imagined.  And 
yet,  no  one  can  deny  that  many  whose  names 
stand  conspicuous  in  the  roll  of  ancient  piety 
were  persecutors  in  heart  and  some  of  them  in 
positive  act.  Sir  Thomas  More,  John  Knox, 
John  Calvin,  Cotton  Mather,  and  many  others, 
stand  as  examples  of  this  inconsistency.  But  no 
one,  surely,  would  now  dream  of  saying,  that 
persecution  cannot  be  unchristian ;  or  such  good 
men  as  these  would  never  have  persecuted. 

But  there  is  another  example  at  hand,  if  possi- 
ble still  more  striking,  of  this  extraordinary  blind- 
ness to  the  clearest  requirements  of  Christian 
obligation,  with  which  good  men  are  sometimes 
smitten.  And  we  the  rather  dwell  upon  it,  as 
the  individual  to  whom  it  refers  is  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  very  class  of  persons  who  are 
most  likely  to  find  in  the  character  and  memoiy 
of  Captain  Vicars  a  justification  for  wai-. 

There  are  not  many  who  will  now  hesitate  to 
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acknowledge,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  calling 
wholly  inconsistent  with  Christianity,  if  ever  there 
Tvas  a  calling  in  itself  inherently  and  irredeema- 
bly wicked,  it  was  that  of  the  man  engaged  in  the 
African  slave-trade  a  hundi'ed  years  ago.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  ever  there  lived  a  man  whose 
conversion  was  genuine,  whose  whole  life  was  an 
attestation  of  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  change 
wrought  in  his  life  and  character,  that  man  was 
John  Newton.  And  yet  it  is  notorious  that  for 
some  years  after  he  became  a  Christian,  John 
Newton  was  engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  not 
merely  as  an  accessory  but  as  a  principal,  with- 
out having  the  slightest  feeling  of  remorse  or 
suspicion  as  to  the  unlawfulness  of  his  calling. 
Nay,  more,  (and  here  we  have  some  remarkable 
coincidences  between  his  experience  and  that  of 
Captain  Vicars,)  he  declares  that  never  did  he 
pass  hours  of  such  spiritual  elevation  and  devout 
enjoyment  as  when  he  was  in  command  of  a  ves- 
sel freighted  with  a  mass  of  manacled  and  suffo- 
cating negroes  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  "  I  know 
not  any  calling,"  he  says,  "  that  seems  more 
favorable,  or  affords  greater  advantages  to  an 
awakened  mind,  for  promoting  the  life  of  God  in 
the  soul,  especially  to  a  person  who  has  the  com- 
mand of  a  ship,  than  a  seafaring  life  in  African 
voyages.  ...  I  never  knew  sweeter  or  more  fre- 
quent hours  of  divine  communion  than  in  my 
two  last  voyages  to  Guinea,  when  I  was  either 
almost  secluded  from  society  on  ship-board,  or 
when  on  shore  among  the  natives." 

Sir  James  Stephens,  in  his  remarkable  essay  on 
the  "  evangelical  succession,"  which  appeared 
some  years  ago  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  thus 
describes  the  scene  which  presents  itself  to  the 
imagination  during  that  period  of  Newton's  life. 
"  Old  ocean  probably  never  before  or  since  floated 
such  another  slave-ship.  On  board  of  her,  in- 
deed, were  to  be  seen  all  the  ordinary  phenomena. 
Packed  together  like  herrings,  stifled,  sick,  and 
broken-hearted,  the  negroes  in  that  aquatic  pande- 
monium died  after  making  futile  attempts  at  in- 
surrection. But  separated  by  a  single  plank  from 
his  victims,  the  voice  of  their  goaler  might  be 
heard,  day  by  day,  conducting  the  prayers  of  his 
ship's  company,  singing  a  devout  imitation  of  his 
own  of  the  verses  of  Propertius,  and,  as  he  as- 
sures us,  experiencing  sweeter  and  more  frequent 
hours  of  divine  communion  than  he  had  ever 
elsewhere  known."  And  what  is  more  singular 
still,  when  Newton  had  forsaken  this  life,  not 
from  any  compunctious  visitings  of  conscience 
(for  he  never  had  the  slightest  uneasiness  on  that 
score),  but  from  sudden  ill-health,  and  when  he 
•was  writing  his  autobiography  ten  years  after- 
wards, though  he  indulged  in  language  of  self- 
condemnation  in  regard  to  other  parts  of  his  past 
life,  which,  but  for  our  knowledge  of  the  manly 
sincerity  and  unafl'ectedness  of  his  character, 
would  seem  to  be  the  very  extravagance  of  hu- 
mility, yet,  as  Sir  George  Stephens  remarks,  "he 
publicly  commemorated  his  pursuit  of  this  traflic 


without  one  word  of  apology  or  self-reproach  on 
that  account."  But  will  anybody  say  that  be- 
cause John  Newton  could  follow  the  occupation 
of  a  slave-trader  without  any  consciousness  of 
wrong,  this  diabolical  trade  must  therefore  be 
lawful  for  a  Christian  ? 

We  should  like  to  elucidate  this  point  a  little 
more,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  is  found  to  be  a 
sore  perplexity  to  many  who  are  anxious  to  judge 
righteous  judgments  in  regard  both  to  principles 
and  characters.  They  feel  that  to  unchristianize 
men  who  in  their  life  and  conduct  exhibit  marks 
of  genuine  piety,  because  on  some  one  momentous 
point  they  deviate  from  Christian  requirement,  is 
a  harsh  and  uncharitable  proceeding.  But  they, 
feel  also  that  there  is  the  greatest  danger  in 
granting  immunity  from  the  plain  obligation  ol 
Christian  morality,  on  the  plea  of  piety,  or  out 
of  complaisance  and  tenderness  for  individuals 
Is  there  any  way,  then,  of  escaping  out  of  thii 
dilemma  ?  Is  there  any  way  of  reconciling  th( 
dictates  of  conscience  with  the  judgment 
charity  ?    We  think  there  is. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  is  usually  put  in  thi; 
form.    Is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  be  a  tru 
Christian  who  lives  in  the  habitual  and  consciou 
disregard  of  any  important  part  of  Christ's  will 
We  do  not  see  how  we  can  avoid  giving  a  nega 
tive  answer  to  this  question  tvhen  it  is  thus  ea 
pressed.    But  the  solution,  as  it  appears  to  ui 
depends  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  on 
word  in  the  above  proposition,  and  that  word 
"conscious."    Eliminate  that,  and  we  do  m 
hesitate  to  reply  in  the  afiirmative.    For  our  ow 
part  we  believe,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  a  ce 
tain  sense,  in  the  doctrine  of  development.  Th; 
is,  we  believe  that  it  is  only  gradually  that  tl 
full  glory  and  perfection  of  the  Christian  syste^ 
dawn  upon  the  Christian  world.    We  are  co! 
vinced  that  there  never  has  been  an  era  in  tlj 
history  of  Christianity,  when  the  Saviour,  if  Ij 
had  appeared  among  his  people,  might  not, 
regard  to  some  important  points  of  truth  ar 
duty,  have  said  to  them  as  he  did  to  Phili 
"Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and  y 
have  you  not  known  me  ?"    In  proportion  as  tl 
church  advances  in  knowledge  and  wisdom,  vn 
it  discover  new  excellencies  in  the  teachings  j 
Christ  which  had  been  previously,  veiled  from  : 
eyes.    Illustrations  of  this  are  not  wanting  ev' 
within  a  very  late  period.    The  doctrine  whi'|. 
inculcates  charity  to  the  errors  of  others,  ail 
teaches  us  that  the  only  means  of  pi-omulgati 
and  defence  which  Christianity  owns  ai'C  t ' 
weapons  of  truth  and  love — "in  meekness  i 
sirncting  those  that  oppose  themselves" — is 
old  as  the  gospel.    And  yet  it  is  only  quite  - 
cently  that  this  has  been  discerned  by  Christia 
It  was  the  received  and  all  but  universal  conv, 
tion  among  good  men,  for  we  know  not  how  ma 
centuries,  that  in  subjecting  heretics  to  le 
coercion  and  bodily  sufi'ering  they  were  doi 
God  an  acceptable  service.    So,  for  generatio 
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in  regard  to  slavery  and  the  slave-trade.  Indi- 
viduals, or  a  small  minority  might  have  discovered 
and  denounced  the  unchristian  character  of  that 
infamous  traffic.  But  it  is  notorious  that  the 
Christian  world  generally  had  no  sense  whatever 
of  its  wickedness.  And  so  is  it  at  this  moment 
in  regard  to  war  and  other  practices.  How  do 
we  apply  these  remarks  in  our  judgment  of  indi- 
'.o'lvidual  chai-acters  ?  Why  thus.  That  in  estimat- 
ing the  sincerity  of  a  man's  obedience  to  the  will 
of  Christ,  we  must,  in  charity,  test  him,  not  by 
the  abstract  and  perfect  criterion  of  that  will  re- 
vealed in  the  gospel,  and  at  a  later  time  perhaps 
discovered  by  the  Church,  but  by  the  received 
md  acknowledged  understanding  of  that  will 
which  prevails  among  those  by  whom  he  has 
been  instructed.  It  is  the  conscious  violation  of 
duty  that  incurs  guilt  and  depraves  character. 
There  may  be,  no  doubt,  a  measure  of  guilt  at- 
2  tached  to  our  ignorance  or  misconception  of  what 
IS  revealed,  even  though  we  share  that  in  com- 
mon with  the  generality  of  Christians.  But  such 
^ilt  is  very  different  in  character  and  in  turpi- 
tude from  that  of  the  man  "  who  knew  his  Lord's 
m\\  and  did  it  not." 

In  further  illustration  of  the  principle,  we  bor- 
■ow  the  admirable  remarks  of  Sir  James  Stephens 
—no  latitudinarian,  we  may  be  assured,  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  slave-trade — in  his  vindication 
"  )f,  or  rather  in  his  apology  for,  John  Newton. 
'1  'In  the  cou.rt  of  posterity,"  he  says,  "it  is  a 
'  vell-settled  point  of  law,  that  in  mitigation,  if 
^  loi  in  bar,  of  any  penal  sentence,  the  defendant 

*  [nay  plead,  that  the  generation  to  which  he  be- 
bnged  did  not  regard  as  culpable  or  as  scandalous 

1  ihe  conduct  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime  by  many 
Hf  a  later  age ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
^'-'-'sanctioned  by  the  prevalent  opinions,  and  counte- 
f  'danced  by  the  general  practice  of  his  contempo- 
i-'Nries.  This  apology  may  be  justly  alleged  on 
i  'lpehalf  of  Newton.  In  his  early  days  the  current 
I-  ^pf  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  slave-trade  ran 
^'f.oo  strongly  to  be  stemmed,  except  by  the  most 
iHowerful  understanding,  guided  by  the  most 
lijiealthful  conscience.  There  can  be  no  reason  to 
St  Sistrust  the  accuracy  of  the  following  statement, 
I'jtn  which  he  adverts  to  his  own  participation  in 
?■  j  t : — '  During  the  time  I  was  engaged  in  the  slave- 
*\  rade,  I  never  had  the  least  scruple  as  to  its  law- 
etj  illness.  I  was,  upon  the  whole,  satisfied  with 
fl»  t,  as  the  appointment  Providence  had  marked 

*  )ut  for  me.'  Such  is  the  dominion  of  the  social 
'0  )Ter  the  individual  conscience  !  Such  the  con- 
e  0  trol  which  the  immoral  maxims  of  his  associates 
i!  toay  obtain,  even  over  a  devout  student  of  Holy 
-iipcripture.  So  hopeless  is  it  to  shape  a  right 
M  course,  even  by  the  aid  of  that  heavenly  compass, 
tiiijinless  the  navigator  shall  make  allowances  for 

;he  disturbing  influence  of  the  magnetic  currents 
jH  ihrough  which  he  is  passing." 
If;    Let  us  apply  these  remarks  to  the  case  of 
A  Japtain  Vicars.    We  have  stated  that  to  our 
itjK  ninds  there  is  something  inexpressibly  painful 


in  the  contrast  between  his  Christian  character, 
full  as  he  was  of  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of 
Christ,  and  distinguished  by  the  depth  and  fervor 
of  his  love  towards  Grod  and  man,  and  the  bloody 
work — the  work  of  vindictiveness,  cruelty  and 
death  in  which  he  was  employed.  He  describes 
his  own  feelings  in  the  camp  almost  in  the  same 
words  as  John  Newton  in  the  slave-ship.  "  It  is 
six  months  since  I  have  been  within  reach  of  a 
house  of  prayer,  or  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
receiving  the  Sacrament ;  yet,  never  have  I  en- 
joyed more  frequent  and  precious  communion 
with  my  Saviour  than  I  have  found  in  the 
trenches  or  in  my  tent."  To  our  feeling,  we 
must  admit  Captain  Vicars  going  forth  from 
"precious  commiinion  with  his  Saviour,"  to 
bayonet  poor  Russian  peasants,  or  pour  infernal 
fire  upon  the  devoted  town  of  Sebastopol,  is  as 
violent  and  revolting  a  contradiction,  as  that  of 
John  Newton  combining  a  similar  exercise  with 
the  man-stealing  and  manacles  of  the  African 
slave-trade.  But  we  must  remember  that  this 
excellent  officer  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
atmosphere  of  that  military  Christianity,  which 
is  unhappily  the  prevailing  religion  of  England, 
at  this  day,  and  especially  in  the  circle  in  which 
he  moved.  As  John  Newton  came  in  course  of 
time,  as  his  knowledge  matured,  to  condemn  with 
grave  severity  the  traffic  in  men,  so  we  have  little 
doubt,  that  Captain  Vicars,  had  his  life  been 
spared,  could  not  have  failed,  with  the  tender- 
ness of  conscience  that  he  possessed,  to  reach  the 
conclusion  that  the  disciple  of  Him  who  came  not 
to  destroy  men's  lives  but  to  save  them,  could  not 
consistently  be  (we  do  not  use  the  phrase  offen- 
sively, but  to  describe  the  thing  really  as  it  is)  a 
professional  homicide. — Herald  of  Peace. 


KIND  WORDS  USE  THEM. 

Because  they  fall  pleasantly  on  the  ear  of  all 
to  whom  they  are  addressed,  and  it  is  thejefore 
one  of  the  ways  of  promoting  human  happiness. 

Because  they  leave  an  impression  in  your  fa- 
vor, and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  your  greater 
influence  over  others  for  good. 

Because  kind  words  powerfully  contribute  to 
soothe  and  quiet  your  own  spirit  when  ruffled  by 
the  unkindness  of  others. 

Because  they  show  the  difference  between  you 
and  the  rude,  malicious,  or  revengeful,  and  are 
suited  to  show  them  their  wrong. 

Because  they  are  suited  to  stir  up  the  kind 
affections  of  your  own  heart.  There  is  sweet 
music  in  such  a  voice  rightly  to  affect  the  soul. 

Because  they  are  so  uncommon,  use  them  that 
there  may  be  more  of  such  bright  stars  in  our 
dark  firmament. 

Because  they  aid  in  carrying  out  the  divine 
injunction,  "  be  courteous,"  "  be  kindly  affection- 
ed  one  to  another." 

Because  you  cannot  conceive  of  any  truly  be- 
nevolent being  who  would  not  use  them. 
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Because  you  have  heard  such  words  from  God, 
and  hope  to  hear  such  foi-ever. — American  Ales- 
sen  ger. 


VOCABULARY   OP  WAR — AN    OLIVE  LEAP  POR  . 
THE  CHILDREN. 

In  time  of  war,  those  who  read  the  newspapers 
meet  not  uufrequently  with  accounts  Hke  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  The  action  commenced  at  daybreak,  and 
lasted  till  the  setting  sun.  The  very  best  spirit 
pervaded  our  troops  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
eventful  day.  The  Guards  covered  themselves 
with  glory ;  and  the  charge  of  cavalry,  which 
gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  our  success,  was  bril- 
liant in  the  extreme.  Six  thousand  of  the  enemy 
were  put  hoi's  de  combat;  whilst  the  loss  oi\  our 
side  was  comparatively  trifling.  Five  banners, 
sixty  field  pieces,  and  two  thousand  prisoners  of 
war,  are  the  results  of  this  splendid  victory, 
which  may  well  rank  with  the  proudest  achieve- 
ments recorded  in  our  country's  annals." 

Now,  dear  children,  if  there  are  any  of  you 
who  know  nothing  of  the  deceitful  practices  of 
war,  it  is  but  natural  that  you  should  imagine  to 
yoiirselves  something  very  grand,  noble  and 
praiseworthy  in  the  "action"  above  referred  to; 
something  which  added  greatly  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  and  for  which  all  posterity  should 
be  grateful.  In  order  to  place  things  in  their 
true  light,  we  shall  attempt  a  plain,  common- 
sense  translation  of  the  paragraph  ;  that  is,  we 
shall  turn  it  into  plain  English,  and  endeavor  to 
call  things  by  their  right  names.  You  may  then 
be  better  able  to  judge  whether  such  "  actions  " 
are  to  be  admired  and  imitated,  or  condemned 
and  avoided. 

First,  then,  the  word  "  action  "  means  a  fight, 
or  battle.  The  occui-reuoe  described  was  simply 
this  :  Two  kings,  or  governments,  had  quarrelled. 
One  sent  out  20,000  men  in  blue,  and  the  other 
20,000  men  in  red,  to  meet  them,  and  settle  the 
dispute.  And  how  were  they  to  settle  it  ?  Were 
they  to  assemble  together  (fuietly,  and  talk  the 
matter  over,  and  endeavor  to  find  out  which  party 
was  right,  and  which  was  wrong  ?  Nothing  of 
the  kind  !  They  were  each  ordered,  as  soon  as 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  other  p^rty,  to  set  upon 
them  like  so  many  wild  beasts,  and  tear  them  in 
pieces  as  fiist  as  possible.  Only,  as  nature  has 
not  provided  men  with  claws,  or  talons,  or  sharp 
teeth,  like  the  lower  animals,  each  was  furnished 
with  some  weapon  as  a  substitute.  Some  had 
loug  knives,  with  very  keen  edges,  called  swords ; 
and  others  had  guns,  with  sharp  pointed  forks  or 
prongs  at  the  ends,  called  bayonets.  Well,  after 
many  wearisome  marches,  they  met,  the  word  of 
command  was  given,  and  these  40,000  men,  who 
ha<l  never  seen  each  other  before,  spent  a  whole 
day  in  hacking,  and  shooting,  and  stabbing,  and 
butchering  one  another.  "The  best  spirit," 
which  pervaded  the  successful  party,  was  the 


spirit  of  determination,  and  revenge,  and  furj^, 
and  destruction.    The  "  glory,"  with  which  the  , 
Guards  covered  themselves,  was  of  a  very  re-  \ 
markable  character.  If  you  had  seen  them  at  the 
end  of  their  day's  work,  you  would  have  thought 
that  the  word  "  glory"  had  crept  in  by  mistake,  ; 
instead  of  "gory;"  their  clothes  and  accoutre-; 
ments  being  all  bespattered  with  the  blood  of  those 
whom  they  had  slaughtered.   But  it  was  no  mis- 
take, after  all.    In  the  vocabulary  of  war,  words 
are  often  strangely  altered  from  their  true  mean- 
ing ;  and,  as  an  instance,  this  word  "  glory"  is 
made  to  signify  the  reputation  which  a  man  ac- ; 
quires  by  daring  death,  and  butchering  his  fellow\ 
creatures.    The  "  brilliant  charge  "  of  cavalry'j 
was  an  act  as  merciless  and  as  cruel  as  it  is  pos-  J 
sible  to  conceive ;  a  large  body  of  men,  on  power- 
ful horses,  riding  furiously  into  the  midst  of  ai 
multitude  on  foot,  treading  them  under  their 
horses'  hoofs,  slashing  and  cutting  them  to  pieces 
without  pity  and  without  remorse  !    If  such  a 
scene  as  this  be  brilliant,  I  trust  that  neither  you 
nor  I  will  ever  feel  any  inclination  to  witness  it. 
When  the  tall  grass  falls  beneath  the  scythe  ol 
the  mower,  or  the  ri]3e  yellow  corn  before  thf 
reaper,  there  is  something  pleasing  and  exhili 
rating  in  the  sight,  and  we  may  well  desire  t< 
look  upon  it ;  but  when  the  sword  is  at  work  in 
stead  of  the  sickle  or  the  scythe,  and  when  thi 
only  sheaves  gathered  are  heaps  upon  heaps  o 
mutilated  human  carcasses,  it  is  a  scene  whicl 
bad  men  and  devils  may  admire,  but  which  al 
good  people  should  shrink  from  with  horror  au' 
consternation. 

We  now  come  to  some  hard  words,  "  liors  a 
combat."  Whatever  can  they  mean  ?  The  lac 
is,  they  mean  something  so  very  shocking  and  ri 
pulsive,  that  the  writer  has  been  afraid  to  exprei 
it  in  his  mother  tongue,  and  has  therefore  give 
it  in  French.  The  phrase  literally  signifies  "  ot 
of  the  battle  ;"  and  in  the  present  case,  we  are  - 
understand  that  (3,000  of  the  enemy  were  eith 
killed  or  wounded,  and  consequently  incapable 
fighting  any  longer.  Five  torn  and  tattered  bi 
of  colored  silk,  and  CO  huge  pieces  of  cold  iro 
were  the  trophies  of  the  victory;  and  the  upsh' 
of  the  whole  was  this — -that  eight  or  ten  thousaij 
men,  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  in  the  morning  [' 
that  day  were  in  bounding  health  and  spirits, 
the  evening  strewed  the  ground  as  dead  carcass^ , 
to  be  flung  into  a  pit  like  so  many  dead  doj.  I 
Two  thousand  more  were  doomed  for  years ) ' 
pine  in  prison-houses,  far  away  from  their  tal  - 
lies and  connections.  Very  many,  who  in  I  ' 
morning  had  two  legs,  at  night  had  only  ui 
and  there  was  many  an  empty  sleeve  whicli,:i 
few  hours  previous,  contained  a  strong  right  ai  i. 
Others  had  lost  an  eye,  and  others  were  pienid 
witli  grievous  wounds,  which  they  would  cav 
with  them  to  tlieir  graves.  In  many  a  disi  i; 
cottage  did  the  poor  widow  and  orphan  mo  n 
over  tlic  doings  of  that  day.    These  were  ic 
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rious  victory,"  and  tlie  after  results  were  not 
much  better.  King  Ferdinand  ruled  over  a  few 
hundred  square  miles  of  land,  over  which  King 
Frederick  had  previously  swayed  his  sceptre ;  but 
the  justice  of  his  cause  was  in  no  degree  more 
apparent,  nor  were  the  people  any  happier  for  the 
change.  The  war  was  certainly  concluded ;  but 
seeds  of  hatred  had  been  sown  in  i  he  breasts  of 
the  two  nations,  the  fruits  of  which,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe,  would  be  seen  in  another 
war,  at  some  future  day.  Well  and  truly  has 
the  wise  man  said,  "  The  beginning  of  strife  is 
as  when  one  letteth  out  water,  therefore  forbear 
contention  before  it  be  meddled  with." 

We  shall  now  briefly  allude  to  a  few  other 
words  and  phrases,  with  which  warriors  and  war- 
makers  endeavor  to  conceal  the  enormity  of  the 
system.  The  soldier's  trade,  which  is,  rightlj 
considered,  the  most  miserable  and  degrading 
that  can  well  be  conceived,  is  politely  styled  the 
"profession  of  arms,"  and  we  are  thus  cheated 
into  the  idea  that  it  is  equally  respectable  with 
the  other  professions,  "  law,  physic  and  divinity," 
or  the  occupations  of  the  engineer  and  the  archi- 
tect, so  justly  esteemed  in  these  days  of  science 
and  utility. 

An  "affair"  is  a  small  fight,  in  which  too  few 
have  been  butchered  to  dignify  it  with  the  name 
of  a  "  battle." 

In  speaking  of  a  soldier,  when  it  is  said  he  has 
seen  "  service,"  the  meaning  is  that  he  has  wit- 
nessed the  slaughter,  the  plunder,  and  the  incen- 
diarism, which  attend  a  state  of  actual  war. 

The  word  "  pass  "  means  a  thrust  or  stab. 
Thus,  when  it  is  said  "  He  made  a  pass  at  me 
with  the  bayonet,"  the  signification  is,  he  stabbed 
me  with  the  bayonet,  or  attempted  to  do  so. 

When  a  city  is  said  to  be  "  invested,"  the 
meaning  is,  that  it  is  besieged  or  encompassed 
with  an  army ;  no  food  being  permitted  to  pass 
in,  the  starvation  of  the  inhabitants  compels  them 
to  surrender. 

"  Coup  de  grace'^  is  another  French  phi'ase, 
signifying  the  stroke  of  grace,  the  finishing  stroke, 
which  puts  a  poor  wounded  wretch  out  of  pain 
by  depriving  him  of  life,  and  which,  in  the  hor- 
rid game  of  war,  is  often  considered  an  act  of 
mercy. 

I  might  greatly  enlarge  this  list ;  but  my  story 
is  already  long.  Enough  has  been  said  to  prove 
that  war  is  the  offspring  of  him  who  "  was  a  mur- 
derer from  the  beginning,  and  abode  not  in  the 
truth."  Satan,  the  father  of  lies,  is  also  the  father 
of  war.  By  a  masterpiece  of  guile,  he  has  glossed 
over  the  war  system  in  such  a  manner,  that  what 
is  in  itself  the  most  frightful  and  disgusting,  is 
rendered  not  only  attractive,  but,  in  a  worldly 
sense,  honorable.  In  these  days,  however,  good 
men  are  doing  much  to  tear  away  the  veil  and 
expose  this  monster  evil  in  all  its  naked  deformity. 
We  wi.sh  them  eveiy  success  in  this  most  Chris- 
tian undertaking. — Newcastle  Olive  Leaf. 


SCRIPTURE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Early  Hours. — In  reading  the  account  of  the 
Saviour's  trial  and  crucifixion,  it  must  appear 
singular,  to  one  without  a  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  the  East,  that  so  much  connected  with  that 
occasion  should  have  been  accomplished  before 
sunrise,  or  a  little  later.  We  find  that  the  Jews 
and  the  Homans  who  took  part  in  the  affair  were 
astir  on  that  eventful  morning  at  hours  when  it 
would  be  impossible,  under  our  arrangements  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  to  secure  the  attend- 
ance of  public  bodies  and  magistrates.  Some  of 
the  things,  it  is  true — (I  refer  to  Christ's  appre- 
hension, and,  perhaps,  the  interview  with  Annas) 
— may  have  been  done  at  an  unseasonable  time, 
even  as  compared  with  the  early  hours  of  the 
East.  But  this  remark  will  not  apply  to  other 
parts  of  the  trial.  We  read,  for  instance,  that  a 
session  of  the  Sanhedrim,  fully  attended,  was 
held  as  soon  as  it  was  day  (Luke  22  :  66,  com- 
pared with  Mark  15:  1);  and  that  Christ's 
various  examinations  before  that  body,  and  before 
Pilate  and  Herod,  were  all  concluded,  so  that,  as 
Mark  states  (15:  25,)  it  was  only  the  third  hour, 
that  is,  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  according  to 
our  time,  when  our  Saviour  was  crucified.  Such 
despatch,  evidently,  would  be  impossible  in  many 
countries,  and  if  related  as  having  taken  place 
there  in  connection  with  a  similar  history,  would 
give  to  the  account  an  air  of  improbability.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  early  activity  of  the  Jews  in 
carrying  forward  their  measures  against  Christ  ap- 
pears entirely  in  place,  when  we  transfer  the  oc- 
currence to  its  proper  scene ;  it  serves,  indeed,  to 
authenticate  the  narrative  as  true. 

During  a  great  part  of  the  year,  in  Palestine, 
the  heat  becomes  so  great  a  few  hours  after  sun- 
rise, a  sto  render  any  strenuous  labor  inconvenient. 
The  early  morning,  therefore,  is  the  proper  time 
for  work;  mid-day  is  given  up,  as  far  as  may  be 
possible,  to  rest,  or  employments  which  do  not 
require  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  arrangements 
of  life  adjust  themselves  to  this  character  of  the 
climate.  It  happened  to  me  often  to  observe  how 
universal  was  the  habit  of  early  rising.  Men  and 
women  may  be  seen  going  forth  to  their  labors  in 
the  field,  or  starting  on  journeys,  at  the  earliest 
break  of  day. 

If  any  one  has  not  attended  to  this  point,  and 
will  look  into  a  Concordance  of  the  English  Scrip- 
tures, he  will  be  surprised  to  notice  how  often 
mention  is  made  of  the  "early  morning"  as  the 
time  for  beginning  the  labors  of  the  day.  Thus, 
"Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,"^  when 
he  went  to  oficr  Isaac  on  Moriah,'  (Genesis,  23 : 
3.)  "Jacob  rose  up  early  in  the  morning  and 
set  up  a  pillar,"  (Genesis  28 :  18.)  _  "Moses  rose 
up  early  in  the  morning  and  built  an  altar," 
(Exodus  34:  4.)  When  the  servant  of  Elisha 
"was  risen  early  and  gone  forth,  behold,  a  host 
encompassed  the  city,"  (2  Kings  6:  15.)  "Thou 
art  my  God,"  says  the  Psalmist,  (63:  1),  "early 
will  I  seek  thcc."    The  apostles  "entered  into 
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the  temple  early  in  the  morning  and  taught," 
(Acts  5  :  21.)  Scores  of  other  examples  might 
be  added  to  these. — Hackeit's  Illustrations. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  27,  1856. 

Soldiership  anb  Christianity — the  Re- 
lation OF  War  to  Religion. — A  book,  de- 
scribed as  remarkable  in  its  character  and  likely 
to  streng-then  the  views  of  those  who  regard  war 
as  not  irreconcilable  with  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, has  obtained  wide  circulation  in  England, 
and  will  probably  find  numerous  readers  in  this 
country.  It  is  the  "  Memorials  of  Capt.  Hedley 
Vicars,"  a  young  ofiicer  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
Crimea  during  the  late  invasion  of  Russia.  Way- 
ward and  headstrong  in  his  youth  and  early  man- 
hood, he  was  led  to  adopt  the  profession  of  a 
soldier,  but  he  appears  to  have  become,  in  a  large 
measure,  awakened  to  the  sinfulness  of  his  life, 
and  filled  his  position  in  "the  most  exemplary — 
the  most  devoted  manner."  "  His  labors  for  the 
good  of  his  fellow  soldiers,"  says  a  reviewer  in 
the  London  Friend,  "  were  blessed  to  an  extent 
seldom  surpassed ;  his  indefatigable  attention  to 
the  sick  and  dying,  whether  in  the  London  bar- 
racks, the  Cholera  Hospitals  of  the  Piraeus,  or  in 
the  sick  wards  of  the  Crimean  camp,  made  him 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  Nor  was  his  at- 
tention directed  only  to  the  alleviation  of  bodily 
pangs  and  the  diseases  of  this  life."  "  From  the 
first  of  his  leading  a  changed  life,  he  endeavored, 
by  '  example  and  precept/  to  do  all  in  his  power 
for  the  souls  of  those,  both  officers  and  soldiers, 
whom  he  considered  less  favored  than  himself, 
in  not  having  the  eyes  of  their  understanding 
opened  to  see  themselves  in  the  light  in  which 
their  Maker  saw  them.  He  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  them  of  the  wonderful  things 
which  God  had  done  for  his  soul,  and  strenuously 
urging  them  to  taste  and  sec  for  themselves,  how 
good  the  Lord  is."  In  short,  so  far  as  he  was 
enlightened,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  sincere 
Christian  ;  but  one  whose  virtues,  made  prominent 
by  his  high  profession  of  religion,  are  seized  upon 
as  arguments  in  favor  of  a  great  error.  His  ex- 
ample will  be  cited  by  the  advocates  of  war  as  a 
triumphant  proof,  that  to  take  up  arms  in  a  "just 
war"  is  compatible  with  the  teachings  of  the 
New  Testament — with  the  precepts  of  Him  who 
said  "  Love  your  enemies  ;"  "bless  them  which 


curse  you;"  "  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you;" 
"  overcome  evil  with  good."  Hence  the  neces- 
sity of  counteracting  the  injurious  influences  of 
the  publication  under  notice,  by  giving  circula- 
tion to  such  clear  views  and  sound  arguments  as 
may  be  found  in  an  article — "  Soldiership  and 
Christianity" — which  we  copy  from  the  London 
Herald  of  Peace,  and  to  which  we  would  solicit 
the  especial  attention  of  the  younger  class  of  our 
readers. 

John  Woolman,  in  allusion  to  the  difficulty  of 
altering  deep-rooted  customs,  and  to  a  disposition 
to  justify  ourselves  in  general  error,  by  saying 
"such  and  such  good  men  did  the  like,"  used 
the  following  language,  fraught  with  faithful  ex- 
perience : — "  Customs  generally  approved,  and 
opinions  received  by  youth  from  their  superiors, 
become  like  the  natural  produce  of  a  soil,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  suited  to  favorite  inclina- 
tions ;  but  as  the  judgments  of  God,  by  which 
the  state  of  the  soul  must  be  tried,  are  without 
partiality,  it  would  be  the  highest  wisdom  to 
forego  customs  and  popular  opinions,  and  try  the 
treasures  of  the  soul  by  the  infallible  standard, 
Truth."  Thus  discussing  the  matter  "  with  that 
candor  and  freedom  of  thought  which  the  case 
justly  calls  for,"  they  "  may  see  the  relation  of 
one  thing  to  another,  and  the  necessary  tendency 
of  each  j  and  hence  it  may  be  absolutely  binding 
on  them  to  desist  from  some  parts  of  conduct, 
which  some  good  men  have  been  in."  This  has 
been  the  experience  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends.  Its  history  shows  that  it  did  not  always 
clearly  perceive  the  full  extent  to  which,  in  va- 
rious respects,  its  avowed  and  cherished  princi- 
ples necessarily  and  legitimately  led.  These 
principles  were  not  less  inimical  to  slavery  when 
Friends  held  slaves,  and  even  engaged  in  the 
African  slave  trade,  than  at  a  later  period,  when 
the  Society,  through  a  long  and  earnest  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  was  brought  to  declare  that 
"  Tnith  requires  that  all  should  be  set  free  from 
a  state  of  slavery ;  that  we  do  no  more  claim 
property  in  the  human  race  as  we  do  in  the  brutes 
that  perish."  So,  in  regard  to  our  testimony 
against  war  and  against  the  manufacture,  sale  and 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  upon  some  other 
points,  application  of  our  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples was  long  defective.  While  these  facts  may 
teach  us  to  exercise  that  charity  which  is  due  to- 
wards those  who  yet  "see  as  through  a  glass  dark- 
ly," they  should  incite  us  to  faithfulness  on  our  own 
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part,  and  to  a  diligent  dissemination  of  those 
clearer  views  of  the  peaceable  nature  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ,  with  which  we  have  been  blessed. 


Insanity  and  Longevity  of  Farmers. — A 
paragraph  has  been  circulated  in  the  public 
papers,  asserting  that  farmers  are  more  liable  to 
insanity  than  persons  engaged  in  other  occupa- 
tions. This  is  controverted,  apparently  with 
uood  reason,  in  a  letter  written  by  a  physician  to 
a  newspaper  in  this  vicinity,  and  inserted  on 
another  page. 

The  result,  generally,  of  investigations  into  the 
relative  healthfulness  of  occupations,  and  of 
metropolitan  and  niral  districts,  has  been  in  favor 
of  the  country  and  of  agriculturists ;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  infer,  that  a  mode  of  life  which 
conduces  to  the  health  of  the  body,  is  not  specially 
injurious  to  a  sound  condition  of  the  mind.  A 
table  prepared  recently  by  the  authorities  of 
Massachusetts,  and  showing  the  average  ages  at 
death  of  persons  engaged  in  many  occupations 
in  that  State,  places  Agriculturists  at  63.93, 
while  the  highest  is  68.19,  and  the  lowest  32.93. 

The  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  says,  "  it  will  be  found 
upon  examination,  that  the  length  or  brevity  of 
life,  as  developed  in  these  tables,  is  not  accidental, 
but  is  dependent  upon  causes,  which  it  is  unfor- 
tunately much  easier  to  ascertain  than  to  relieve. 
Those  whose  pursuits  lead  them  most  into  the 
open  air,  appear  to  enjoy  the  most  uninterrupted 
health  and  the  greatest  length  of  life.  At  the 
head  of  this  class  stands  the  agriculturist,  who, 
although  exposed  in  many  parts  of  his  employ- 
ment to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  seldom 
suffers  from  this  cause,  and  attains  to  an  advanced 
age." 


Arrival  of  English  Friends. — The  steam- 
ship Asia,  which  arrived  at  New  York  from 
Liverpool,  on  the  18  th  inst.,  after  a  passage  of 
eleven  days  and  a  half,  brought  our  friends  Pris- 
cilla  G-reen  and  Mary  Nicholson,  whose  prospect 
of  a  religious  visit  to  this  country  was  mentioned 
a  few  weeks  since.  They  came  to  Philadelphia 
on  the  22nd  inst. 


Married, — On  the  10th  inst.,  at  Friends'  Meeting, 
Bockwood,  Wellington  Co.,  Canada  West,  William 
John  Weight  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Elizabeth  Hobson. 


Died,  at  Newby's  Bridge,  Perquiman's  Co.,  N.  C., 
on  the  1st  of  last  month,  John  White,  Superintendent 
of  the  Eastern  Quarterly  Meeting  Boarding  kSchool, 
and  an  esteemed  Elder  of  Piney  Woods  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, in  the  61st  year  of  his  age.  He  had  acceptably 
filled  the  station  of  Superintendent  of  the  above  school 
during  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life,  and  had  been 
favored  so  to  walk  as  to  obtain  a  good  report,  not 
only  in  the  church,  but  also  of  them  that  are  without ; 
and  his  friends  feel  a  comfortable  assurance  that  he 
has,  through  mercy,  entered  into  an  endless  rest. 

 ,  On  the  7th  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  her  son, 

near  Ponthill,  Canada  West,  Mary,  relict  of  the  late 
Joseph  Oxley,  of  Norwich,  England,  aged  77. 

It  was  the  lot  of  this  dear  Friend  to  pass  through 
much  bodily  suffering,  but  no  murmur  of  complaint 
escaped  her  lips,  and  we  trust  she  is  now  passed  into 
everlasting  rest,  her  last  words  being  praises  to  flis 
name. 

 ,  Very  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  in  Norwich,  Ox- 
ford County,  Canada  West,  the  Mth  of  6th  month 
last,  at  the  residence  of  his  fatlier  William  P.  Barker, 
Leonard  Barker,  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age,  a  mem- 
ber of  Norwich  Monthly  Meeting. 

This  dear  young  friend,  through  submission  to  the 
cross  of  Christ,  became  early  prepared  for  usefulness 
in  our  religious  Society,  manifesting  by  his  daily  con- 
versation and  upright  walking,  that  he  had  borne  the 
yoke  of  Christ  in  his  youth.  He  was  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  weighty  and  reverent  sitting  in  meetings,  and 
for  several  years  past  was  enabled  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  Him  who  had  redeemed 
him  in  a  measure  from  the  pleasures  and  vanities  of 
this  world,  and  set  his  affections  on  more  enduring 
substance.  It  was  found,  after  his  decease,  that  he 
was  in  the  daily  practice  of  recording  the  exercises  of 
his  mind,  and  in  his  diary  he  often  mentions  that  he 
believed  his  time  would  be  short  in  this  world.  A 
day  or  two  before  his  death,  in  conversation  with  his 
family,  he  said  he  felt  that  he  might  be  taken  away  any 
hour,  and  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  being  prepiired  for 
that  solemn  event.  From  the  time  of  his  marriage  he 
was  in  the  practice  of  reading  the  Bible  at  the  close 
of  their  morning  meal,  and  at  times  in  their  silent 
waiting  would  bend  the  knee  in  fervent  prayer. 

The  removal  of  this  dear  friend  is  deeply  felt,  not 
only  by  his  youthful  companions  and  relatives,  but  by 
the  religious  Society  of  which  he  was  a  comparatively 
useful  member  ;  and  although  so  suddenly  takf-n  away, 
it  being  about  forty  minutes  from  the  time  of  the  at- 
tack, his  friends  have  the  consoling  belief  that  be  put 
not  off  the  important  work  of  obtaining  an  inheritance 
incorruptible,  thatfadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  Heaven 
for  all  those  that  love  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding  School 
at  West-Town  will  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  Sixth  day 
the  10th  of  next  month,  at  7  o'clock,  P.M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  and  the  Committee 
on  Admissions  meet  on  the  same  day — the  former  at 
4  o'clock  and  the  latter  at  5  o'clock,  P.M. 

The  Visiting  Committee  meet  at  West-Town  on 
Second  day  afternoon,  the  6th  of  Tenth  month,  to  at- 
tend the  semi-annual  examination  of  the  Schools. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Philada.,  9ih  mo.  27— 2t. 


A  TEACHER  WANTED. 
A  female  teacher,  well  qualified  to  teach  the  Latin 
language  and  the  various  branches  of  an  English  edu- 
cation, is  wanted  in  the  family  of  a  Friend  in  a  rural 
district  of  Philadelphia.  Application  may  be  made 
by  letter  or  personally,  to  the  Editor  of  the  Review. 
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HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 
The  Winter  Term  will  commence  on  the  15th  of 
Tenth  month.  Terms  $250  per  annum,  including 
Tuition,  Board  and  Washing-.  Applications  for  ad- 
mission should  be  made  early.  Address  Jonathan 
Richards,  Superintendent,  West  Haverford  P.  0.,  Pa., 
or  Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  39  Market 
Street,  Philadelphia. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
SCRIPTURAL  INSTRUCTOR. 

Scriptural  Exercises,  consisting  of  Questions 
on  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew.  The 
same  on  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark.  The 
same  on  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Cincinnati, 
E.  Morgan  &  Co. 

The  little  maauals  under  the  above  titles  are 
understood  to  have  been  prepared  by  a  member 
of  our  religious  society,  within  the  limits  of  Indi- 
ana Yearly  Meeting.  The  first  two  have  been  in 
use  for  two  years,  the  last  was  published  during 
the  present  year.  The  plan  includes  "  notes  and 
miscellaneous  questions,  the  whole  being  designed 
as  a  help  to  parents  and  teachers  in  giving  scrip- 
tural instruction."  The  questions  are  plain  and 
full,  the  verbal  explanations  clear,  and  the  re- 
marks and  ilhistrations  very  instructive.  The 
author  has  aimed  at  entire  simplicity,  and  his 
volumes  are  accordingly  adapted  to  all  classes  of 
learners.  The  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  is 
plainly  brought  out,  and  thus  without  any  special 
effort  to  enforce  the  Christian  principles  of  our 
own  religious  society,  those  principles  are  clearly 
inculcated,  because  they  are  the  doctrines  of  Holy 
"Writ.  In  the  West,  these  Scripture  Exercises 
have  had  an  extensive  circulation.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  they  may,  with  great  advantage,  be 
more  generally  used  in  schools  and  Friends'  fami- 
lies ;  and  to  promote  this  end,  we  do  not  think 
that  we  can  do  better  than  reprint  the  "  Address 
to  Parents  and  Teachers,"  with  which  the  author 
prefaces  his  earliest  volume  : 

"  The  compiler  of  the  following  pages  appre- 
hends that  there  are  many  parents  and  heads  of 
young  families,  who  have  felt  with  weight  the 
responsibility  resting  upon  them  of  instructing 
and  bringing  up  their  children  in  the  way  they 
should  go,  but  who  have  also  felt  their  want  of 
depth  iu  Christian  experience,  and  leanness  of 
ability  to  instruct  them  as  they  ought.  A  deep 
sense  of  their  own  unwortliiness  and  shortcoming 
may  have  discouraged  them  from  prosecuting 
what  they  would  desire  toward  their  children ; 
and  it  may  be  so  also,  that  some  of  them  have 
been  too  careless  in  endeavoring  to  do  what  they 
could  do,  until  they  see,  in  some  instances,  the 
sad  fruit  of  their  neglect  showing  itself,  in  the 
want  of  seriousness,  and  unconcern  in  their  chil- 
dren alidut  their  eternal  well  being,  and  in  their 
want  of  iuterost  iu  things  belonging  to  a  religious 
and  godly  life. 

"  it  may  be  a  cross  to  sojue,  to  confess  and  own 
openly,  before  men,  and  before  their  children, 
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their  belief  in  Christ,  and  their  desire  to  live  as 
he  requires.  They  may  even  be  backward  to  ac- 
knowledge him  so  far,  as  to  bring  their  children 
around  them  at  a  suitable  time,  each  day,  and  to 
read,  or  cause  to  be  read  gravely,  a  portion  of 
Holy  Scripture.  They  may  be  afraid  of  under- 
taking something  beyond  their  depth,  and  this 
fear  may  prevent  them  from  doing  their  duty,  in 
simple  obedience  to  what  they  believe  is  right. 

"  Now,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  in  the 
Christian  mind,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  would, 
if  properly  used  in  families,  be  one  of  the  best  of 
instrumental  helps  in  instructing  children  and 
youth  in  righteousness ;  and  if  parents  and  heads  of 
families  would  give  up  to  use  them  according  to  the 
best  ability  afforded,  they  would,  no  doubt,  through 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  instructed  and  re- 
freshed themselves.    To  such  I  address  myself. 

"  The  little  book  now  before  you  has  been 
compiled  with  a  view  to  HFLP  YOU  IN  THIS  Tv^ork:. 
The  Holy  Scriptures  are  a  precious  storehouse  of 
knowledge;  the  design  of  these  Questions  and 
Notes  is  not  to  teach  any  new  or  sectarian  doc- 
trine, but  to  assist  the  parent  and  teacher  in 
bringing  plainly  to  view,  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  pure,  evangelical,  apostolic  Christianity, 
as  taught  in  the  Scriptures. 

"  May  I  therefore  entreat  you  to  put  the  little 
book  in  use  ;  give  it  a  full  trial  in  your  families 
and  classes.  It  will  avail  you  nothing  to  turn 
over  the  book  and  look  through  it  awhile,  or  even 
to  criticise  on  certain  passages,  and  then  lay  it 
aside.  You  can  form  no  good  judgment  of  its 
merits  or  usefulness,  without  a  fair  trial ;  this 
will  show  you  whether  the  Questions  and  Notes 
will,  or  will  not  help  you. 

"  Be  encouraged  to  collect  your  children  that 
can  read,  into  a  circle  around  you,  each  one  with 
a  Bihle  in  hand,  at  some  proper  stated  time^. 
Let  the  teacher  proceed  in  the  same  way  with 
his  class. 

"  When  the  children  and  youth  are  seated  in 
a  class,  and  the  place  of  reading  found  by  each 
one,  read  a  portion,  say  two  verses,  slowly,  dis- 
tinctly, and  with  a  full  voice;  then  let  the  first 
follow  the  example,  and  so  on  all  arouud,  until 
the  whole  chapter  is  thus  very  seriously  and  care- 
fully read  through.  Do  not  undertake  too  much ; 
it  will  not  be  profitable  to  do  so  ;  there  is  more 
profit  in  giving  thorough  care  and  attention  to  a 
moderate  portion,  than  in  extending  to  great 
length.  But  this  exercise  alone,  is  a  valuable 
one,  if  you  go  no  further.  But  it  may  do  good 
to  go  further. 

"  Cause  the  class  to  turn  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  lesson,  and  fiisten  their  minds  and  their 
attention  thoroughly  upon  the  place  and  the  sub- 
ject. Then  commence  reading  the  remarks  or 
rules,  at  the  beginning ;  then  propose  the  first 
(juestlon,  to  which  a  distinct  answer  should  be| 
given  by  the  first  of  the  class,  and  so  on.  If  the! 
members  of  the  class  can  answer  without  reading] 
from  the  book,  so  much  the  better;  encourage] 
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them  to  try  to  do  so.  What  you  want,  is  for 
them  to  come  to  understand,  as  far  as  may  be, 
the  literal  sense  of  the  text.  And  if  you  perse- 
vere in  good  faith  and  good  spirit,  I  have  no 
doubt  you  and  your  children  will  reap  a  satisfac- 
tory reward.  Let  me  again  entreat  you  to  make 
a  fair  trial. 

"  If  each  child  that  can  read,  be  not  already 
supplied  with  a  Bible,  you  ought  to  have  it  done. 
If  you  are  able,  it  is  your  duty  to  do  it.  If  you 
are  not  able,  the  Bible  Society  will  supply  you, 
if  they  be  applied  to. 

"One  passage  of  Holy  Scripture,  will  often  do  | 
much  toward  explaining  the  meaning  of  another ; 
you  will  be  benefitted  therefore,  by  taking  time 
patiently  to  refer  from  place  to  place,  and  consult 
different  passages  bearing  upon  the  subject, 
teaching  your  classes  to  do  so  also.  In  this  in- 
quiry, through  faith  in  Christ,  and  the  help  of 
his  good  Spirit,  you  may  be  enabled  to  become 
well  balanced,  and  instructed  in  righteousness, 
to  the  edification  of  your  souls. 

"This  little  book,  if  found  useful,  may  be  the 
first  of  a  series,  to  be  followed  by  others." 

It  is  very  desirable  that  these  volumes  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  booksellers  in  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  States,  in  order  to  render  them  of  easy 
access.  C. 


INSANITY  OF  FARMERS. 

Dr.  C.  p.  Hart,  of  Upper  Darby,  sends  us  the 
following : — 

Mr.  Editor: — My  attention  has  just  been 
directed  to  an  article  in  your  paper  of  the  22d 
ult.,  taken  from  '^Hall's  Journal  of  Health," 
which  states  that  asylum  statistics  prove  that 
farmers  constitute  the  largest  class  among  the 
insane,  thus  forcing  upon  us  the  conclusion  that 
this  occupation,  hitherto  regarded  as  the  most 
noble  and  healthy  of  human  pursuits,  is  unfavor- 
able to  the  healthy  action  of  the  mind.  The 
paragraph  in  question  reads  as  follows : — 

"Asylum  statistics  force  upon  us  the  unex- 
pected truth,  that  of  all  classes  of  inmates,  farmers 
make  the  largest,  in  spite  of  the  health-giving 
influence  of  a  farmer's  life.  Such  a  result  can 
in  no  way  be  accounted  for,  except  in  the  same- 
ness of  thought  and  pursuit." 

Now,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  this  is 
not  true.  On  the  contraiy,  asylum  statistics  show 
what,  a  fortiori,  we  should  be  led  to  expect, 
namely,  that  "the  proportion  of  insane  is  vastly 
greater  among  the  classes  whose  brains  are  kept 
in  a  perpetual  turmoil,  either  of  passion  or  of  in- 
tellect, than  among  those  who  pursue  a  tranquil 
course  of  moderate  industry  and  enjoyment." 
Hence,  we  find  that  professional  men,  of  all 
classes,  as  well  as  politicians,  rulers,  poets,  &c., 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  mental  disease.  Not  to 
go  far  from  home  for  proof,  we  find  in  one  of  the 
reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  that  seven- 
teen out  of  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  patients, 
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or  one  to  about  fifty-five,  were  physicians; 
whereas,  as  is  well  known,  the  average  number 
of  physicians  in  the  community,  does  not  exceed 
one  out  of  every  five  or  six  hundred  inhabitants. 
Even  in  the  comparatively  new  State  Asylum  of 
New  York,  where  we  should  expect  to  find  the 
proportion  much  less  than  in  older  institutions, 
the  number,  according  to  Professor  Wood,  is  ten 
out  of  eleven  hundred  and  eighty-one,  or  one  to 
about  one  hundred  and  eighteen.  According  to 
the  same  authority,  the  number  of  attorneys  is 
fourteen,  or  one  to  about  eighty-four,  which  is 
I  vastly  beyond  their  proportion  in  the  community 
at  large,  all  due  allowances  being  made  for  the 
young  and  the  old.  Again,  in  the  late  report  of 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  we  find  that  of  the 
five  hundred  and  fifty-four  patients  in  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  of  that  institution  during  the  last  six 
months,  three  hundred  and  twenty-two,  or  more 
than  fifty-eight  per  cent,  were  women.  Certes, 
the  largest  proportion  cannot  be  farmers.  It 
would  be  easy,  if  space  permitted,  to  multiply 
statistics  of  this  character,  but  enough  have  been 
given  to  show  the  incorrectness  of  the  statement 
at  issue.  Were  all  pursuits  as  soul-inspiring  and 
health-invigorating  as  that  of  the  farmer,  our  race 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  far  healthier,  both  phy- 
sically and  mentally. — Dela  ware  Co.  Repuhlican. 

For  Friends'  Reyiew. 
INSECT   PESTS    OF  AUSTRALIA. 

"Land,  Labor  and  Gold,"  is  the  title  of 
Howitt's  account  of  his  travels  in  this  distant 
land. 

The  Land  and  Gold  are  there,  but  before  he 
that  owns  the  labor  concludes  to  enter  the  three 
fold  partnership,  it  will  be  well  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  conditions  of  the  agreement. 

The  advice  Howitt  gives  to  those  who,  "not 
content  with  such  things  as  they  have,"  are 
troubled  by  golden  visions  of  a  far  country,  is 
"  first  to  go  and  dig  a  coal  pit,  then  work  a  month 
at  a  stone  quarry,  next  sink  a  well  in  the  wettest 
place  he  can  find  of  at  least  fifty  feet  deep ;  and 
finally  clear  out  a  space  of  sixteen  feet  square 
of  a  bog  twenty  feet  deep  ;  and  if  after  that  he 
has  still  a  fancy  for  the  gold  fields,  let  him  come; 
understanding,  however,  that  all  the  time,  he 
lives  on  heavy  unleavened  bread,  on  tea  without 
milk,  and  on  mutton  or  beef  without  vegetables, 
and  as  tough  as  India  rubber." 

Then,  as  to  the  living  accompaniments  of  a 
table  at  the  diggings.  "  At  your  raeals,  in  a 
moment  myriads  of  flies  come  swooping  down, 
cover  the  dish,  and  the  meat  on  your  plates,  till 
they  are  one  black  moving  mass;  dash  head- 
long into  your  tea,  or  whatever  you  are  drinking, 
and  fightyou  to  the  last  moment  for  the  last  morsel. 
Every  meal  is  a  pitched  and  hard  fought  battle 
too.  At  every  hour  of  the  day  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  they  assail  you  with  incessant  and  uncon- 
querable avidity.  Yesterday,  when  on  the  hills, 
I  was  wishing  to  take  a  closer  view  of  the  plants 
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and  stones.  I  put  on  my  spectacles.  Instantly 
dozens  of  black  flies  ensconced  themselves  be- 
hind the  glasses,  as  many,  in  fact,  as  could  crowd 
in,  and  they  defied  me  to  dislodge  them.  I  was 
obliged  to  take  off  my  glasses,  and  go  on  with 
my  doom  of  bough-twirling." 

"It  is  curious  that  Dampier  in  his  voyage  round 
the  world  in  1688  never  mentions  the  annoyance 
of  flies  anywhere  but  in  Australia,  though  he 
had  been  in  the  hottest  regions  of  the  West  In- 
dies, South  America,  and  Indian  Ocean,  which 
shows  that  they  are  here  an  unexampled  plague. 
Speaking  of  the  natives  he  says,  "  Their  eyelids 
are  always  half  closed  to  keep  the  flies  out  of 
their  eyes ;  they  being  so  troublesome  here  that 
no  fanning  will  keep  them  from  coming  to  one's 
face,  and  without  the  assistance  of  both  hands 
they  will  creep  into  one's  nostrils  and  mouth  if 
the  lips  are  not  shut  very  close.  So  that  from 
their  infancy  being  thus  annoyed  with  these  in- 
sects, they  do  never  open  their  eyes  as  other  peo- 
ple, and  therefore  they  cannot  see  far  unless  they 
hold  up  their  heads,  as  if  they  were  looking  at 
somewhat  over  them." 

_  Meats  are  almost  immediately  covered  by  blow 
flies  and  corrupted. 

"  Ants  are  most  numerous  next  to  the  flies. 
They  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground,  of 
all  colors  and  all  sizes,  and  almost  every  variety 
of  them  sting  keenly.  Nor  is  the  ground  only 
on  which  they  swarm ;  there  is  not  a  log  lying 
on  the  ground  nor  a  tree  standing  in  the  forest, 
up  and  down  which  they  are  not  creeping  in 
myriads.  Trains  of  them  arc  constantly  ascend- 
ing to  the  topmost  twigs  of  the  loftiest  gum  trees 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  other  trains 
descending.  They  appear  to  be  the  main  cause 
of  the  hollowness  of  the  trees,  as  they  peirce  to 
the  centre  of  the  youngest  ones  and  eat  out  and 
make  their  nests  in  their  hearts.  They  eat  the 
wood  of  the  boughs,  so  that  immense  arms  often 
fall  oS"  with  a  sudden  snap,  just  as  if  they  had 
been  cut  asunder  by  an  axe.  The  other  day  we 
cut  down  a  young  stringy  bark  tree  and  split  it 
to  make  some  trestles,  and  the  heart  of  it  was  all 
eaten  out  and  occupied  by  ants.  These  insects, 
many  of  them  an  inch  long,  fiercely  contest  the 
ground  with  us  when  we  are  pitching  our  tent 
in  any  fresh  place,  and  their  sting  is  as  severe  as 
that  of  a  wasp." 

"  When  the  flies  leave  after  sunset,  legions  of 
mus(juitocs  come  piping,  in  their  thin  notes ; 
these  we  could  keep  ofl",  they  are  feeble  compared 
to  the  flies,  but  have  a  great  power  of  punctuation 
if  alldwcd  time." 

"  A\'e  watched  the  actions  of  the  large  inch  and 
half  long  ants  called  bull-dogs,  and  are  satisfied 
that  tlicy  sting  exactly  as  wasps  and  bees  do. 
We  laid  a  quantity  of  rice  which  was  wet,  to  dry 
in  the  sun.  A  cloud  of  black  flies  settled  on  it ; 
but  very  soon  advanced  a  host  of  bull-dog  ants. 
They  pounced  on  the  flics  as  tigers  would  on 
their  prey,  seized  the  flies  with  their  mandibles 
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and  stung  them  with  their  tails.  Their  death  waS 
instant;  and  the  ants  marched  oif  with  them. 

If  the  bull-dogs  only  killed  the  black  fly,  we 
should  regard  them  as  no  trifling  benefactors, 
but  they  are  so  vicious,  and  sting  us  so  abomin- 
ably on  all  occasions,  that  we  wage  ruthless  war 
on  them  if  they  enter  our  tent ;  but  as  to  killing 
them  by  cutting  them  to  pieces,  that  is  hopeless ; 
cut  them  in  two  and  the  head  will  immediately 
seize  the  body  and  gripe  it  fiercely  vrith  its  nip- 
pers and  the  tail  will  sting  away  at  the  head." 

"  Some  of  their  nests  are  often  six  or  eight 
feet  across  each  way  and  as  hard  as  rock  itself." 

"  Other  species  form  nests  like  globes,  two  feet 
in  diameter,  hard  like  gutta  percha  and  about 
as  tough ;  these  are  found  under  the  roots  of 
trees  when  blown  down.  The  white  ants  form 
conical  nests  of  clay  of  three  or  four  feet  high, 
and  the  same  in  diameter  at  the  base.  These  are 
baked  by  the  sun  to  the  hardness  of  brick,  and 
the  entrances  to  them  are  so  carefully  concealed 
that  they  seem  like  a  solid  pile  of  clay. 

"  There  are  also  centipedes,  lizards  and  scor- 
pions, and  a  red  spider  whose  bite  is  said  to  be 
deadly."  M. 


THE  CITIES. 

A  correspondent  in  Life  Illustrated  gives  the 
following  reasons  for  the  emblematical  names  ma- 
ny of  our  cities  wear  : — 

Baltimore  is  the  "  Monumental  City,"  from 
the  great  Battle  Monument,  and  several  others 
of  note  within  its  limits. 

Boston  is  the  "  Classic  City,"  or  "  Athens  of 
America,"  from  its  acknowledged  pre-eminence 
in  the  literary  and  fine  art  pursuits. 

Chicago,  111.,  is  the  "  Garden  City,"  from 
the  luxuriant  richness  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

Cincinnati  is  the  "Queen  City,"  so  christened 
when  it  was  ttie  undisputed  commercial  metropo- 
lis of  the  west;  but  I  believe  Chicago  now  sets 
up  rival  claims  to  that  distinction. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  the  "Forest  City," 
from  the  peculiarly  rural  aspect  of  its  streets, 
squares,  and  private  grounds,  which  makes  it 
one  of  the  most  delightful  cities  of  the  United 
States. 

Columbus,  O.,  is,  I  think,  the  "Fossil  City," 
from  the  beautiful  fossil  limestone  which  abounds 
in  its  locality,  and  of  which  much  of  the  city  is 
built. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  on  the  Missouri  river, 
is  the  "  Blufi"s  City,"  from  the  celebrated  Coun- 
cil Blufis,  nearly  oppusite,  in  Nebraska. 

Davenport,  Iowa,  is  the  "Bridge  City,"  from 
the  great  railroad  bridge,  which  spans  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  that  point. 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  is  the  "  Charter  Oak 
City,"  from  the  famous  charter  oak  of  colonial 
history. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  the  "  Railroad  City," 
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from  the  fact  that  a  greater  number  of  rail- 
roads centre  there  than  at  any  other  point  in  the 
Union. 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  is  the  "  Gate  City,"  from  its 
position  as  the  first  city  in  Iowa,  ascending  the 
JVIississippi ;  and  also  as  being  at  the  foot  of  the 
so-called  lower  rapids,  whence  it  has  commerce 
by  river  with  all  the  lower  country,  when  the 
cities  above  have  none. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  is  the  "  Falls  City,"  from 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio  at  that  point. 

Memphis,  Tennessee,  is  the  "  Cotton  City," 
from  the  vast  amount  of  cotton  shipped  from 
its  levee — perhaps  the  heaviest  cf  any  inland 
port. 

Montpelier,  Vermont,  is  the  "  Green  Moun- 
tain city,"  being  the  capital  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tain State. 

New  Haven,  Ct.,  is  the  "  Elm  City,"  I  believe, 
from  the  profusion  of  elm  trees  which  adorn  its 
streets. 

New  Lisbon,  0-,  is  the  "Dwarf  City,"  so 
named  in  a  poem  located  there,  by  one  of  its 
sons.  It  is  a  small  country  town,  "finished  and 
fenced  in,"  but  presents  in  a  remarkable  degree 
all  the  appearance  and  characteristics  of  a  well- 
ordered  city. 

New  Orleans  is  the  "  Crescent  City,"  from 
the  half-moon  shape  which  the  river  once  pre- 
sented at  that  point.  But  the  filling  out  from 
the  city  has  materially  changed  the  cresceut. 

New  York  is  the  "Empire  City,"  or  the 
great  commercial  emporium  of  the  New  World. 

Philadelphia  is  the  "Quaker  City,"  from  its 
broad-brimmed  founders. 

Pittsburg,  Pa,  is  the  "Iron  City,"  from  its 
immense  iron  trade  and  manufactures.  It  is, 
also,  emphatically  the  "  Smoky  City." 

Plymouth,  Mass.,  is  the  "  Pilgrim  City,"  from 
the  eventful  landing  at  Plymouth  Rock. 

Rock  Island,  111.,  is  the  "Island  City,"  from 
Rock  Island  iu  the  Mississippi,  nearly  opposite, 
and  on  which  old  Fort  Armstrong  and  the  fa- 
mous railroad  bridge  stand. 
■  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  is  the  "Prison  City,"  from 
the  noted  penitentiary  located  these. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  the  "  Mound  City,"  from  a 
mammoth  Indian  Mound,  which  once  stood 
where  one  of  the  city  markets  is  now  located. 

Terre  Haute,  la.,  is  the  "  Prairie  City,"  from 
its  characteristic  surroundings.  It  has  a  news- 
paper called  the  Prairie  City. 

Tiffin,  0.,  is  the  "  Seneca  City,"  from  the 
Seneca  Indians,  who  once  had  a  fine  village 
where  it  now  stands. 

Washington,  D.  C,  is  the  "  Capitol  City." 

No  Royal  Road  to  Knowledge. — Euclid, 
the  mathematician,  being  asked  by  a  king  whether 
he  could  explain  his  art  to  him  in  a  more  com- 
pendious manner,  replied,  "there  is  no  royal 
road  to  geometry."  Other  things  may  be  seized 
by  might,  or  purchased  by  money;  but  knowledge 


is  to  be  gained  only  by  study,  and  study  to  be 
prosecuted  in  retirement. 


GEOGRAPHICAL    DISCOVERIES    OP   A  QUARTER 
OF  A  CENTURY. 

_  Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  all  the  prin- 
cipal_  features  of  the  geography  of  our  own  vast 
interior  regions  have  been  accurately  determined ; 
the  great  fields  of  Central  Asia  have  been  traver- 
sed in  various  directions  from  Bokhara  and  the 
Oxus  to  the  Chinese  Wall ;  the  half-known  river 
systems  of  South  America  have  been  explored 
and  surveyed;  the  icy  continent  around  the 
Southern  Pole  has  been  discovered ;  the  North- 
western Passage,  the  ignus  fatuus  of  nearly  two 
centuries,  is  at  last  found;  the  Dead  Sea  is 
stripped  of  its  fabulous  terrors ;  the  course  of  the 
Niger  is  no  longer  a  myth,  and  the  sublime  secret 
of  the  Nile  is  almost  wrested  from  his  keeping. 
The  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  sought  for  through 
2000  years,  have  been  beheld  by  a  Caucasian  eye ; 
an  English  steamer  has  ascended  the  Chadda  to 
the  frontiers  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Boruou  • 
Leichardt  and  Stuart  have  penetrated  the  wilder- 
ness of  Australia ;  the  Russians  have  descended 
from  Irkoutsk  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor ;  the 
antiquated  walls  of  Chinese  prejudice  have  been 
cracked,  and  are  fast  tumbling  down ;  and  the 
canvass  screens  which  surround  Japan  have  been 
cut  by  the  sharp  edge  of  American  enterprise. 
Such  are  the  principal  results  of  modern  explora- 
tion. What  quarter  of  a  century,  since  the  form 
of  the  earth  and  the  boundaries  of  its  land  and 
water  were  known,  can  exhibit  such  a  list  of 
achievements  ? 


HOW  ENGLAND  IS  WARMED. 

A  review  compares  the  way  in  which  the  north- 
western parts  of  Europe  are  warmed  by  the  Gulf- 
stream  to  the  method  of  warming  buildings  by 
hot  water,  and  calls  the  Torrid  Zone  the  furnace, 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the 
boilers,  the  Gulf-stream  the  conducting  pipe, 
and  the  great  hot-air  chamber  being  from  the 
bank  of  Newfoundland  to  the  shores  of  Europe, 
whence  the  heat  is  taken  up  by  the  prevailing 
west  winds.  Owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf- 
stream,  Ireland  is  clothed  in  robes  of  evergreen 
grass ;  while  on  the  American  shore,  in  the  same 
latitude,  is  the  frost-bound  coast  of  Labrador. 
The  port  of  Liverpool  has  never  been  closed  with 
ice  in  the  severest  winter.  The  Laplander  culti- 
vates barley  in  a  latitude  which  in  every  other 
part  of  the  world  is  doomed  to  sterility.  Should 
the  perpetual  Isthmus  of  Panama  be  broken 
through  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  cease  to  be  a  gulf,  allowing  the 
equatorial  current  of  the  Atlantic  to  pass  through 
into  the  Pacific,  instead  of  being  reflected  back 
to  England,  the  writer  says,  "  Britain  might 
then  become  a  Labrador,  and  cease  to  be  the  seat 
of  a  numerous  and  powerful  people." 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  FORGING  BANK  NOTES. 

A  curious  circumstance  lias  happened,  which, 
says  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Atlas,  may 
be  just  as  alarming  to  you  as  it  proved  to  us. 
The  science  of  photography  has  for  some  time 
past  been  the  rage  amongst  the  young  men  of 
fashion  in  Paris,  and  has  been  carried  to  great 
perfection  by  many  of  them,  but  by  none  to  a 
greater  extent  than  by  M.  Aguado,  whose  suc- 
cessful studies  from  nature  are  well  known  among 
the  artists  of  every  country.  On  Saturday 
morning  this  gentleman  sent  word  to  the  experts 
of  the  Bank  of  France,  that  he  had  at  length 
succeeded  so  fully  in  the  imitation  of  one  of  the 
thousand  franc  notes  that  he  defied  them  to  de- 
tect it,  and  to  show  his  perfect  conviction  of  the 
impossibility  of  discovery,  he  warned  them  that 
the  note  would  be  presented  at  the  bank  between 
one  and  three.  According  to  this  intimation, 
the  whole  of  the  experts  were  assembled  at  the 
caisse,  and  each  note  brought  in  was  submitted 
to  their  examination  before  it  was  accepted.  The 
hours  passed  by,  and  no  false  note  appeared  ;  the 
whole  of  those  presented  during  the  interval  spe- 
cified lay  in  a  row  spread  out  before  the  experts, 
who  already  crowed  over  the  idea  that  M.  Agua- 
do had  not  dared  to  hazard  the  experiment,  when, 
just  as  the  clock  struck  three,  in  he  walked, 
smiling  and  triumphant,  with  a  thousand  franc 
note  in  his  hand.  "Well,  have  you  detected  my 
forgery  ?"  said  he,  with  the  greatest  coolness. 
"No,"  replied  the  head  expert,  laughing,  "  for  a 
good  reason — you  never  sent  it."  "  Why,  there 
it  lies  right  under  your  nose — the  third  to  the 
left,  and  here  is  the  original  I  took  it  from."  The 
dismay  of  the  experts  may  be  conceived,  when 
even  upon  comparing  the  two  they  found  it  im- 
possible to  say  which  was  the  genuine  note,  and 
which  the  false. 

A  committee  was  held  to  determine  upon  the 
course  to  be  adopted,  as,  according  to  report,  an 
immense  number  of  these  photographed  notes  are 
in  circulation,  and  M.  Aguado  declares  himself 
able  to  manufacture  any  quantity  in  a  given  time, 
and  that  none  shall  be  detected  either  by  sight  or 
touch.  The  consternation  created  by  the  an- 
nouncement is  not  to  be  described,  and  the  report 
tells  us,  that  the  bank  has  already  accepted  the 
offer  of  a  learned  English  doctor  resident  here,  to 
furnish  a  chemical  pi-cparation  of  his  own  dis- 
covery which  shall  immediately  decompose  the 
photograpli,  by  the  touch  of  a  camel's  hair  brusli 
dipped  in  the  licjuid  and  passed  lightly  over  the 
printed  lines.  The  adventure  has  sei-ved  to  make 
us  laugh,  although  rather  grimly,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered tliat  already  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
notes  in  circulation  may  not  be  able  to  withstand 
the  test  of  the  learned  doctor's  brush. 

There  is  no  danger  of  economy  degenerating 
into  covetousness,  wlien  what  is  saved  from  our 
ncedlt;ss  gratification  is  devoted  to  the  real  wants 
of  others. 


MINING  IN  THE  CEDAR  SWAMPS  Or  NEW 
JERSEY. 

The  Cedar  Swamps  are  a  remarkable  feature 
in  the  forests  of  southern  New  Jersey.  They 
are  common  in  all  the  counties  south  of  Mon- 
mouth, but  probably  the  most  extensive  are  in 
Cape  May,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Cumber- 
land and  Atlantic  counties.  The  cedar  Swamp 
creek  which  runs  into  Tuckahoe  river,  and  Den- 
nis creek,  which  runs  into  Delaware  bay,  head  in 
the  same  swamp,  and  the  whole  length  of  the 
two  streams,  a  distance  of  seventeen  miles,  is  one 
continuous  cedar  swamp.  The  wood  is  the  white 
cedar,  the  Cupresms  thyoides  of  the  botanist. 
The  original  growth  of  trees'  which  covered  these 
SAvamps  at  the  first  settlement,  has  all  been  cut 
off ;  scarcely  any  are  now  to  be  found  more  than 
one  hundred  years  old,  and  it  is  usual  to  cut  them 
at  fifty  or  sixty  years.  Formerly  they  attained  a 
great  age.  Mr.  Charles  Ludlam  counted  seven 
hundred  rings  of  annual  growth  in  an  old  tree, 
which  was  living  when  cut  down,  and  Dr.  Beese- 
ley  counted  1,080  in  another.  The  trees  stand 
very  thick  upon  the  ground  and  grow  rapidly  at 
first,  but  as  they  increase  in  size,  and  crowd  each 
other,  the  tops  become  thin  and  the  annual  growth 
exceedingly  small.  The  rings  near  the  centre  of 
a  cedar  log  are  often  almost  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  while  those  near  the  bark  are  not 
thicker  than  paper.  Trees  four  or  five  feet  in 
diameter  have  been  found,  but  this  is  uncommon, 
and  in  the  second  growth  timber  they  are  much 
smaller. 

A  swamp  of  sixty  years  growth  will  yield  from 
4,000  to  7,000  split  rails,  halves  and  quarters ; 
besides  the  top  poles  or  cvlUngs,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  logs  for  sawing.  And  in  the 
older  swamps  the  product  is  proportionally  large. 
The  value  of  an  acre  of  such  timber  is  from 
$400  to  $1,000,  and  some  acres  are  thought  to 
have  yielded  a  larger  sum  still.  The  soil  in  which 
these  trees  grow  is  a  black,  peaty  earth,  composed  ] 
of  vegetable  matter,  which  when  dry  will  burn.  '| 
This  earth  is  of  various  depths,  from  two  or  three 
feet  up  to  twenty  or  more — and  the  trees  which 
grow  on  it  have  their  roots  extending  through  it 
in  every  direction  near  the  surface,  but  not  pene- 
trating to  the  solid  ground.  When  this  earth  is 
open  to  the  sun  and  rains,  it  decays  rapidly,  but  ; 
when  covered  with  a  growth  of  trees,  and  so 
shaded  that  the  sun  does  not  penetrate  to  the 
ground,  it  increases  raj)idly  from  the  annual  fall 
of  leaves,  and  from  the  twigs  and  small  trees 
which  die  and  fall.  Charles  Ludlam  recently 
found  a  log  sawed  off  at  both  ends,  which  was 
entirely  buried  in  the  swamp.  It  was  about  a 
foot  in  diameter,  and  he  knows  that  it  was  cut 
fifty  or  sixty  years  since.  This  process  of  cover- 
ing and  preserving  timber,  has  been  going  on  for 
a  long  time.  Trees  are  found  buried  in  this  peaty 
earth  at  all  depths,  quite  down  to  the  solid  [ 
ground.  The  buried  logs  are  quite  sound,  the  I 
bark  on  the  under  side  of  many  of  them  is  still  | 
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fresh  in  appearance,  the  color  of  the  wood  is  pre- 
j  served,  and  its  buoyancy  retained.  When  these 
logs  are  raised  and  floated  in  water,  it  is  observed 
that  the  side  which  was  down  in  the  swamp  is 
uppermost.  The  buried  trees  are  some  of  them 
found  with  their  roots  upturned,  as  if  blown  down 
by  the  wind,  and  others  are  broken  off  as  if  they 
had  stood  and  decayed,  till  too  weak  to  support 
their  own  weight. 

These  logs  are  so  abundant  in  some  parts  of 
the  swamp,  and  in  the  salt  marshes  bordering  on 
them,  that  a  large  number  of  men  are  constantly 
occupied  in  raising  and  splitting  them  into 
shingles.  In  Mr.  Ludlam's  swamp,  this  busi- 
ness was  commenced  fifty  years  ago,  and  has  been 
carried  on  every  year  since,  and  though  the  logs 
are  not  quite  so  plenty  as  at  first,  enough  are  still 
found  to  repay  the  workmen.  The  size  of  the 
logs  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  feet,  though 
four  feet  is  not  uncommon,  and  I  have  heard  of 
them  five  or  six,  and  in  one  instance,  seven  feet 
in  diameter.  Occasionally  a  log  is  found  that 
will  work  for  thirty  feet,  but  generally  the  length 
is  less  than  this. 

In  searching  for  logs,  the  workman  uses  an  iron 
rod,  which  he  thnasts  into  the  mud  till  it  strikes 
one ;  then  by  repeated  trials,  he  judges  of  its 
direction,  size  and  length.  The  next  trial  is  by 
digging  down,  and  if  possible  getting  a  chip  from 
it.  By  the  smell  of  this  the  experienced  shingler 
can  tell  whether  the  tree  is  a  windfall  or  a  hreak- 
dovm,  or  in  other  words,  whether  it  was  blown 
up  by  the  roots,  or  broken  off.  If  judged  to  be 
worth  working,  the  stump,  roots  and  turf,  are  re- 
moved from  over  the  log,  and  the  earth  dug  out. 
The  trench  which  is  thus  made,  of  course,  is  full 
of  water.  There  being  no  grit  in  the  earth,  tools 
can  be  used  in  it  without  injury,  and  the  logs  are 
rapidly  sawn  oif  by  a  one-handled  cross-cut  saw, 
which  can  be  worked  directly  in  the  soft  earth. 
As  soon  as  the  log  is  cut  oif  and  loosened  by 
means  of  levers,  it  rises  and  floats  in  the  water. 
It  is  then  divided  into  shingle  cuts,  quartered, 
and  thrown  out  to  be  split  into  shingles,  and 
shaved,  when  it  is  ready  for  market. 

It  is  said  that  for  five  years  past  the  average 
number  of  these  shingles  sent  from  Dennisville, 
is  not  far  from  600,000  a  year.  They  are  worth 
from  fl3  to  $15  a  thousand.  About  200,000 
■white  cedar  rails  have  been  sent  from  the  same 
place  this  year.  They  are  worth  from  $8  to  $10 
a  hundred. —  Cook' a  (! eological  Report. 

The  race  of  mankind  would  perish  did  they 
cease  to  aid  each  other.  From  the  time  that  the 
mother  binds  the  child's  head,  till  the  moment 
that  some  kind  assistant  wipes  the  death-damp 
from  the  brow  of  the  dying,  we  cannot  exist 
without  mutual  help.  All,  therefore,  that  need 
aid  have  a  right  to  ask  it  from  their  fellow- 
mortals.  No  one  who  holds  the  power  of  grant- 
ing can  refuse  without  guilt. — Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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Selected  for  Friends'  Review. 
"  SOW  THY  SEED." 

In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed; 

Nor  at  eve  withhold  thy  hand  ; 
Who  can  tell  what  may  succeed, 

Or  if  both  alike  shall  stand, 
And  a  glorious  harvest  bear, 
To  reward  the  sower's  care  ? 

In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed  ; 

In  the  morning  of  thy  youth  ; 
Prompt  to  every  generous  deed, 

Scatter  wide  the  seeds  of  truth  ; 
He,  whose  sun  may  set  at  noon, 
Never  can  begin  too  soon  ! 

Nor  withhold  thy  willing  hand 

In  the  eventide  of  age  ; 
E'en  to  life's  last  lingering  sand, 

In  thy  closing  pilgrimage, 
Seed  may  yet  be  sown  by  thee— 
Sown  for  immortality  1 

By  all  waters  be  it  sown — 

Every  where  enrich  the  ground, 

'Till  the  soil,  with  thorns  o'ergrown, 
Shall  with  fruits  and  flowers  abound. 

Redolent  with  sweet  perfume, 

Decked  in  Eden's  loveliest  bloom  ! 

Sow  it  in  the  youthful  mind  ; 

Canst  thou  have  a  fairer  field  ? 
Be  it  but  in  faith  consigned, 

Harvest,  doubtless,  it  shall  jaeld. 
Fruits  of  early  piety  ; 
All  that  God  delights  to  see. 

Sow  it  on  the  waters  wide, 

Where  the  seaman  plows  the  deep  : 

Then  with  every  flowing  tide, 
Thou  the  blessed  fruit  shalt  reap. 

And  the  thoughtless  sailor  prove 

Trophy  to  the  cause  we  love. 

Sow  it  'mid  the  crowded  street. 
Lanes  and  alleys,  dark  and  foul. 

Where  the  teeming  masses  meet, 
Each  with  an  immortal  soul, 

Sunk  in  deepest  moral  gloom, 
Reckless  of  the  coming  doom. 

Sow  it  'mid  the  haunts  of  vice. 

Scenes  of  infamy  and  crime  ; 
Suddenly  may  Paradise 

Burst,  as,  in  the  northern  clime, 
Spring,  with  all  its  verdant  race, 
Starts  from  Winter's  cold  embrace. 

Sow  it  with  unsparing  hand: 

'Tis  the  Kingdom's  precious  seed  ; 

'Tis  the  Master's  great  command, 
And  His  grace  shall  crown  the  deed 

He  hath  said  the  precious  grain 

Never  shall  be  sown  in  vain! 

Long,  indeed,  beneath  the  clod. 

It  may  lie  forgot,  unseen  ; 
Noxious  weeds  may  clothe  the  sod, 

Changing  seasons  intervene — 
Summer's  heat  and  winter's  frost — 
Yet  the  seed  shall  ne'er  be  lost. 

But  at  length  it  shall  appear, 

Rising  up  above  the  plain, 
"  First  the  blade,  and  then  the  ear," 

Then  the  ripe  and  golden  grain  ; 
Joyous  reapers  gladly  come, 
Angels  shout  the  harvest  home  I 
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SUMMARY  OP  NEWS. 

Liverpool  dates  are  to  the  6th  iiist.  There  has  been 
a  small  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton  and  a  decline 
in  flour. 

The  Eoyal  Joint  Stock  Bank  at  London  has  failed. 
It  had  done  a  large  business,  having  branches  in  other 
cities  and  towns.  The  assets  are  said  to  be  very  un- 
satisfactory. 

The  American  ships  Ocean  House  and  Cherubim 
came  into  collision  off  the  Lizard,  about  two  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th  inst.  The  former  sunk  in 
about  twenty  minutes,  carrying  down  'TT  persons.  She 
was  from  Rotterdam,  bound  for  New  York  with  emi- 
grants. The  captain  and  twenty-seven  of  the  pas- 
sengers and  crew  escaped,  and  liad  arrived  at  Ply- 
mouth. The  second  mate,  steward  and  four  seamen 
got  into  the  long  boat,  but  their  fate  is  doubtful.  The 
Cherubim  was  slightly  damaged. 

France. — Accounts  had  been  received  at  Paris  of 
the  arrival  at  Nangasaki,  in  Japan,  of  the  French 
frigate  Virginie,  the  commander  of  which  was  charged 
with  a  mission  for  the  establishment  of  friendly  rela- 
tions between  that  State  and  France,  and  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  commercial  treaty  similar  to  those  formed  by 
Japan  with  Great  Britain  and  thg  United  States.  It 
was  reported  that  these  overtures  had  been  favorably 
received,  and  that  a  treaty  would  shortly  be  concluded. 

The  Minister  of  War  has  addressed  a  report  to  the 
Emperor  upon  the  prospect  and  condition  of  the  cot- 
ton growers  of  Algeria.  According  to  the  report,  it 
would  seem  that  complete  success  has  attended  the 
encouragement  given  to  this  branch  of  trade  by  the 
government,  which  has  consisted  in  a  prize  of  20,000 
francs,  accorded  to  the  most  successful  cotton  planter, 
and  in  the  purchase,  at  a  highly  remunerating  price, 
of  the  entire  produce  of  the  colony,  for  a  space  of  three 
years,  dating  from  1853.  The  quantity  of  cotton  has 
greatly  increased,  and  the  finest  qualities  are  asserted 
to  equal  the  best  produce  of  the  United  States.  A 
new  decree,  founded  on  the  report,  announces  the  in- 
tention of  government  to  purchase,  on  advantageous 
terms  to  the  grower,  all  cotton  produced  in  Algeria 
up  to  the  end  of  1858. 

Spain. — A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  states 
that  the  O'Donnell  Ministry  has  decided  to  dissolve 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  to  re-establish  the  Con- 
stitution of  1845.  The  question  of  modifications 
thereto  will  be  left  to  the  new  Cortez,  which  will  be 
summoned  according  to  the  electoral  law  of  1837, 
with  election.'  by  provinces  instead  of  by  disti'icts.  It 
is  not  expected,  however,  that  the  present  ministrj' 
will  continue  in  power  until  tlic  meeting  of  the  new 
Cortez.  The  cholera  has  disappeared  from  Madrid, 
and  but  'few  cases  are  reported  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

SwiTZEiiLAND. — An  insurrection  had  taken  place  at 
Neuft  hatel,  but  it  had  been  suppressed,  and  tlic  insur- 
gent leader  arrested.  The  insurrection  is  understood 
to  have  been  in  favor  of  the  claim  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia to  the  Territory  of  Neufchatel. 

Saudinia. — The  military  measures  of  the  Austrian 
government  in  Italy,  have  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  the 
hostility  of  Sardinia  towards  Austria.  The  Sardi)iian 
army  is  to  be  increased,  and  Count  Cavour,  in  a  note 
to  the  Sardinian  Ministers  at  foreign  Courts,.declares 
that  this  measure  has  been  adopted  solely  in  consc- 
(lucnc'i^  of  the  policy  of  Austria,  and  intimates  that  he 
will  not  tolerate  a  purely  Austrian  intervention  in 
Italy. 

Hoi.sTKiN. — The  High  Court  of  Appeal  has  pro- 
nounced its  judgment  on  the  impeachment  of  the 
Minister  .M.  Von  Scheele,  declaring  against  the  com- 
petency of  the  tribunal  before  which  the  process  was 


brought,  and  dismissing  the  accusation.  Much  dis- 
s.atisfaction  prevails  in  consequence,  another  grievance 
being  thus  added  to  those  by  which  the  Duchy  is  op- 
pressed, and  it  is  thought  that,  sooner  or  later,  the 
unequal  connection  between  her  and  Denmark  must 
be  severed. 

Australia. — Advices  had  been  received  from  Mel- 
bourne to  sixth  month  10th.  A  lump  of  pure  gold, 
weighing  644  ounces,  3  dwts.,  had  been  found  in  Back 
Creek,  Tarradale.  Nearly  1,500  immigrants  arrived 
in  the  colony  during  the  5th  month,  and  were  hired 
out  immediately  at  good  wages.  A  report  lately  pub- 
lished states  that  there  are  10,000  Germans  in  South 
Australia,  most  of  whom  are  distinguished  above  the 
bulk  of  the  colonists  by  their  superior  morality,  indus- 
try, and  thriftiness.  The  most  of  thera  have  become 
the  proprietors  of  the  land  they  formerly  rented. 

Mexico — Letters  from  Havanna  state  that  a  report 
had  reached  that  place,  of  a  difficulty  having  occurred 
between  the  government  of  Mexico  and  the  British 
Minister  to  that  country,  of  so  serious  a  nature  that 
the  Minister  had  demanded  his  passports,  and  orders 
had  been  sent  to  Havanna  for  the  sailing  of  a  British 
squadron  from  that  port  to  Mexico.  The  commander 
of  the  British  steamer  Tartar  was  collecting  a  naval 
force,  which  would  sail  immediately  for  the  scene  of 
action. 

Domestic. — Wm.  S.  Coleman,  President  of  the  San 
Francisco  Vigilance  Committee,  has  been  arrested  at 
New  York,  on  the  complaint  of  James  Maloney,  charg- 
ing him  with  being  instrumental  in  expelling  him 
from  San  Francisco,  to  his  great  personal  and  pecuni- 
ary injury.    Coleman  was  held  to  bail  in  $50,000. 

Accounts  from  Kanzas  state  that  the  Missotiriacs, 
commanded  by  Gen.  Reid,  have   again  rallied  in 
large  force  and  marched  against  the  city  of  Lawrence. 
It  is  reported  that  a  battle  has  taken  place  at  Grass- 
hopper Falls,  in  which  a  party  of  Pro-Slavery  men, 
headed  by  Capt.  Robinson,  attacked  a  party  of  Free 
Soilers,  killed  two  of  them,  and  captured  their  ammu- 
nition, provisions  and  horses.    On  the  following  day 
Robinson's  party,  which  was  entrenched  in  a  log  fort, 
was  attacked  by  a  band  of  Free  Soilers,  and  after  a 
fight  of  two  hours,  in  which  a  number  were  killed  and 
wounded  on  both  sides,  an  armistice  of  thirty  days 
was   agreed   upon.     Later   accounts   inform  that 
twenty-eight  hundred  pro-slavery  men,  from  Mis- 
souri, had  marched  to  Franklin,  Kanzas,  on  their  way 
to  attack  Lawrence,  just  as  the  Free  Soil  defensive 
force  in  the  town  had  been  reduced,  in  obedience  to 
Gov.  Geary's  proclamation.  But  five  huudred  of  Lane's 
men  remained  in  the  fortification.  The  advance  guards 
of  the  two  armies  had  come  in  collision,  and  three  of 
the  Border  Ruflians  were  killed,  the  Free  Soilers  losing 
none.    Just  then  orders  came  from  the  Governor,  com- 
manding the  Missourinns  not  to  molest  the  town,  and 
they  retreated.    Four  hundred  of  the  government 
troops  had  been  thrown  into  the  town  to  protect  it, 
The  Governor,  in  person,  ordered  the  Missourian  army, 
under  general  Reid,  to  disband.    The  Free  Soilers  had 
enrolled  themselves  as  militia,  obedient  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's proclamation.    A  Free  State  force,  under  Col. 
Harvey,  had  attacked  and  bcated  a  force  of  Missonrians 
at  Hartford,  killing  three  of  their  men  and  wounding 
many  others.    In  returning,  Harvey's  whole  force  was 
captured  by  U.  S.  dragoons. 

A  Rcimblican  State  Convention  was  hold  at  Wheel- 
ing, Va,,  on  the  18th  inst.,  and  a  Fremont  electoral 
ticket  formed.  No  disturbance  occurred.  The  Dcutche 
Zeitung,  published  in  New  Orleans,  maintains  the  Re- 
publican National  Ticket  at  the  head  of  its  columns. 

A  company  of  northern  capitalists  have  purchased 
2000  acres  of  land,  a  few  miles  west  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  are  about  to  commence  coal  mining  on  an 
extensive  scale. 
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A  PLEA  IN  BEHALF  OF  LIBERTY  OF  CONSCIENCE, 

Addressed  especially  to  those  in  authority  in  the 
several  Governments  of  Europe.  From  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  held  in  London,  1856. 

Whilst  various  questions  are  occupying  the  at- 
tention of  our  own  countrymen  in  connection  with 
the  removal  of  the  remaining  trammels  upon 
liberty  of  conscience  in  Great  Britain,  and  whilst, 
in  different  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  so 
mucl  still  exists  which  is  inconsistent  with  true  re- 
ligious freedom,  we  deem  it  a  duty  briefly  to  set  be- 
fore our  fellow-professors  of  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  especially  before  those  in  authority,  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  great  principles  of  the  Gospel 
of  our  Divine  Redeemer  on  this  important  subject. 

That  conscience  '  ould  be  free,  and  that  in 
matters  of  religious  doctrine  and  worship  man  is 
accountable  only  to  God,  are  truths  which  are 
plainly  declared  in  the  New  Testament,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  whole  scope  of  the  Gospel,  and  by 
the  example  of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples.  The 
command  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which 
are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
Gt)d's,"  points  at  the  true  limits  of  the  civil 
power.  The  emphatic  query  of  the  Apostles, 
Peter  and  John,  "Whether  it  be  right  in  the 
sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than 
unto  God,  judge  ye/'  (put,  as  it  was,  as  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  disobeying  an  express  command 
of  the  Council  at  Jerusalem  to  refrain  from 
preaching  the  then  new  truths  of  the  Gospel),  is 
a  practical  illustration  what  those  limits  are.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  language  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  addressed  to  the  converts  in  Rome,  even 
under  such  a  prince  as  Nero,  shows  plainly  that, 
in  purely  civil  matters,  the  Christian  is  to  be 
subject  to  the  civil  authorities,  and  consequently 


that  liberty  of  conscience  is  not  to  be  used  as  an 
excuse  for  anything  that  is  inconsistent  with  our 
duty  to  our  neighbor,  or  with  our  peaceable 
subjection  to  law  and  order  in  things  secular. 
"Rulers,"  says  he,  "are  not  a  terror  to  good 
works,  but  to  the  evil.  Wilt  thou  then  not  be 
afraid  of  the  power  ?  Do  that  which  is  good, 
and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the  same  :  for  he  is 
the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  Sut  if 
thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid ;  for  he 
beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain :  for  he  %  the 
minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath 
upon  him  that  doeth  evil.  Wherefore  ye  must 
needs  be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for 
conscience  sake." 

How  beautifully  does  the  harmony  between  true 
liberty  of  conscience  in  things  pertaining  to  God, 
and  true  obedience  to  the  magistrate  in  things 
pertaining  to  civil  government,  appear  from  a 
comparison  of  these  texts  !  How  clear,  again,  is 
the  evidence  furnished  by  other  passages  in  the 
Evangelists,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epis- 
tles, and  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  early  Christians  even  after  the  Apos- 
tles' days,  that  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  not  of  this  world,  and  is  not  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  sword ;  and  that,  in  matters  of 
faith,  we  are  not  to  yield  our  convictions  to  politi- 
cal authority,  nor  to  shape  our  conduct  by  the 
wisdom  or  decisions  of  the  princes  of  this  world  | 
that  we  are  even  to  suffer  wrong  and  take  it;r;pa-  " 
tiently ;  and  that  the  blessing  of  Him  whom  we-- 
call  Master  and  Lord  rests  not  upon  the  perse- 
cutors, but  upon  those  who  are  persecuted  for 
righteousness'  sake.  Neither  is  there  any  Au- 
thority whatever  throughout  the  New  Testament 
which  justifies  the  Civil  Government  in  inflicting 
temporal  punishments  on  the  professors  of  one 
particular  creed,  in  respect  only  of  their  religious 
opinions,  or  in  bestowing,  on  the  like  grounds, 
temporal  emoluments  on  the  professors  of  another. 

When  the  disciples  would  have  called  down 
fire  from  heaven  to  consume  those  who  would  not 
receive  their  Lord,  He  pronounced  the  emphatic 
reproof,  "Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye 
are  of."  How  conclusively  does  this  example, 
from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal,  condemn  not 
only  tlie  cruel  fires  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  even 
the  milder  forms  of  persecution  which  modern 
times  have  substituted  for  them.  The  characteris- 
tic feature  of  the  Gospel  is  mercy  :  its  \^eapons  are 
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not  carnal,  but  spiritual :  its  arguments  are  not 
those  of  force,  but  of  persuasion  and  of  love.  To 
the  Christian,  whatever  be  his  rank  or  influence 
amongst  men,  no  means  can  be  lawful,  in  the  sup- 
port or  advancement  of  religion,  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  meekness  and  the  gentleness  of 
his  Lord. 

We  plead  for  no  license  to  do  wrong;  we  ad- 
vocate no  weak  indulgence  to  the  workings  of 
unbridled  imagination  or  passion :  we  plead  for 
liberty  of  conscience  toward  God.  To  rule  over 
conscience,  and  to  command  the  spiritual  alle- 
giance of  his  creatures,  is  his  high  and  sacred 
prerogative.  To  prohibit  by  law  the  doing  of 
that  which  conscience  enjoins  as  a  religious  duty, 
and  which  in  no  wise  interferes  with  the  just  re- 
quirements of  civil  order,  is  to  assume  a  jurisdic- 
tion for  which  the  Supreme  Judge  has  given  no 
warrant  under  the  Gospel :  whilst,  to  enforce  the 
performance  of  services,  under  the  plea  of  reli- 
gion, upon  those  who  believe  such  services  to  be 
uncalled  for,  or,  for  them,  even  positively  sinful, 
must  surely  be  highly  offensive  to  a  pure  and 
holy  God.  In  religion  every  act  ought  to  be 
free  :  a  forced  worship  is  plainly  a  contradiction 
in  terms  under  that  dispensation  under  which, 
according  to  the  declaration  of  our  Lord  himself, 
they  that  worship  the  Father  "  must  worship  Him 
in  spirit  and  in  trath."  And  in  our  apprehension 
every  assembly  which  is  held,  with  open  doors, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  the  public  worship  of  God, 
ought  to  be  free  from  all  interruption  or  molesta- 
tion, and  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  civil 
power. 

A  firm  yet  peaceable  protest  against  the  exer- 
cise of  authority  by  man  over  his  fellow  man,  in 
the  things  of  God,  was  a  part  of  that  noble  testi- 
mony which  our  forefathers,  at  the  rise  of  our 
Society  in  the  seventeenth  century,  believed 
themselves  called,  under  the  influence  and  teach- 
ing of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  to  bear  to  primitive 
Christianity  in  its  purity  and  in  its  power.  Their 
clearjet  simple  views  hereon,  and  their  bold  and  pa- 
tient endurance  of  persecution  as  British  subjects, 
together  with  their  example  in  carrying  out  these 
principles,  when  they  were  themselves  possessed  of 
authority  in  the  Jerseys  and  Pennsylvania,  contri- 
buted, we  believe,  in  no  small  degree  to  the  obtain- 
ing of  that  large  measure  of  freedom  of  conscience 
which  we  have  now  gratefully  to  acknowledge  as 
existing  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  North 
America.  Their  steadfast  adherence,  in  simple 
trust  in  God,  to  what  they  believed  to  be  his  law, 
and  their  submission  to  the  civil  authority  wlicn 
this  did  not  interfere  with  their  obedience  to 
Uiiii,  under  his  blessing  made  way  with  their 
rulers.  Laws  were  enacted  by  the  British  Legis- 
lature, which  mitigated  the  penal  code  and  in- 
creased their  civil  rights ;  and  statutes  have 
successively  been  passed  wliich  have  secured  to 
our  Society  numerous  privileges,  amongst  which 
may  be  enumerated  the  undisturbed  exercise  of 
public  worsiiip  according  to  our  conscience;  perfect 


legal  validity  for  marriages  solemnized  conformably 
to  our  own  usages  ;  complete  effect  to  our  affirma- 
tion, as  a  substitute  for  an  oath,  in  all  cases, 
whether  of  evidence  or  of  qualification  for  office ; 
and  a  great  mitigation  of  the  law  in  reference  to 
military  services  and  ecclesiastical  claims. 

It  is  our  conviction — a  conviction  which  is, 
we  submit,  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  past  his- 
tory and  present  condition  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  the  other  nations  of  Europe — that  the  thorough 
maintenance  of  the  principles  of  true  liberty  of 
conscience  greatly  contributes  to  the  temporal  as 
well  as  the  spiritual  welfare  of  nations.  It  pro- 
motes the  increase  among  them  of  the  number  of 
upright  and  faithful  subjects  and  citizens, — men 
fearing  God  and  discharging  their  various  duties 
to  his  glory,  and  to  the  benefit  of  their  country. 
These  are  the  men  who  are  the  real  strength  of 
the  Government  under  which  they  live,  and  who 
aflford  a  security  to  the  State  which  nothing  else 
can  equally  confer. 

Seeing,  then,  that  these  things  are  so,  we  com- 
mend our  plea  to  the  candid  and  serious  accept- 
ance of  all  into  whose  hands  it  may  come.  In 
that  love  which  would  embrace  all  who  love  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  we  cannot  but 
mourn  that  there  are  any  of  our  fellow  Christians, 
of  whatever  denomination,  who,  though  innocent 
of  any  crime  and  clear  of  all  political  movements 
and  aims,  are  nevertheless  still  suffering  for  con- 
science sake,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  simply 
because  their  religious  faith  differs  from  that  of 
the  State.  In  some  instances  they  are  members 
of  Churches  to  which  their  ancestors  have  be- 
longed for  several  successive  generations :  in 
others,  they  have  been  themselves  brouglft,  on 
conviction,  to  a  change  of  religious  profession, 
and  to  adopt  views  different  from  those  of  their 
education,  but,  as  they  believe,  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  revealed  will  of  God.  Our  sym- 
pathy is  awakened  for  many  of  these  sincere- 
hearted  believers  in  Christ,  strangers  to  us  and 
not  connected  with  us  in  outward  religious  pro- 
fession :  we  feel  deeply  for  them,  and  for  all  who 
suffer  persecution  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  '  Would 
it  not  be  a  matter  of  just  reproach,  if,  after  Chris- 
tian Potentates  have  unitedly  pleaded  the  cause 
of  religious  freedom  with  the  Mahomedans,  any 
who  profess  the  name  of  Christ  should  continue, 
under  color  of  law  or  otherwise,  to  persecute 
their  fellow  Christians,  whether  within  the  limits 
of  the  Eastern  or  of  the  Western  church,  or  in 
any  of  the  Protestant  States  ?  And  how  must 
such  things  weaken  an  appeal  to  Heathen  or 
JMahomedan  princes  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of 
conscience. 

We  would  therefore  respectfully,  but  earnestly, 
plead  with  all  those  in  authority  in  the  different 
nations  of  professing  Christendom,  imploring 
them  to  carry  forward,  with  wisdom  and  courage, 
the  work  of  legal  amelioration  in  all  that  pertains 
to  religious  liberty.  May  you  perceive,  and  act 
upon  the  conviction,  that  it  is  not  less  your  in- 
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erest  than  your  duty  to  remove  from  your  juris- 
prudence all  the  remaining  shackles  that  oppress 
conscience,  whether  those  shackles  consist  of  re- 
straints upon  public  worship,  of  punishments  for 
religious  dissent,  of  imposts  for  the  support  of 
religious  observances  and  establishments,  levied 
on  those  who  conscientiously  object  to  them,  or  of 
interference  with  the  celebration  of  their  mar- 
riages, the  burial  of  their  dead,  or  the  religious 
training  of  their  offspring.  And,  seeing  that 
our  Heavenly  Father  has  given  a  revelation  of 
his  will  to  man,  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  may  no  human  authority  pre- 
sume to  interfere  with  that  free  access  to  them 
which  is  the  sacred  right  of  all  men.  May  you 
in  these  things,  and  in  all  that  concerns  the 
government  of  those  over  whom,  by  the  provi- 
dence of  Almighty  God,  you  are  placed  in  au- 
thority, remember  your  accountableness  to  Him, 
the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe ;  and,  doing 
unto  others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  you,  and  seeking  to  rule  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  and  in  dependance  upon  the  wisdom  and 
streng-th  which  come  from  Him,  may  you  expe- 
rience his  blessing  to  rest  upon  you  and  your  re- 
spective countries.  Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Meeting,  Joseph  Thorp, 

Cleric  to  the  Meeting  this  i/ear. 


PHEBE  DANSON. 

Naturally  of  a  lively  and  affectionate  disposi- 
tion, this  dear  friend,  who  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Isaac  and  Ann  Wright,  of  Haverhill, 
Suffolk,  gave  early  indications  that  the  work  of 
religion  was  begun  in  her  heart,  and  that  piety 
and  virtue  had  become  attractive  to  her  view. 
Though  perhaps  less  inclined  than  is  frequently 
the  case  in  early  life,  to  indulge  those  propen- 
sities which  mark  the  cori'uption  and  vanity  of 
our  fallen  nature,  she  had  nevertheless,  as  she 
advanced  in  years,  to  lament  the  continued  evi- 
dences of  an  unsubjected  will.  But  yielding  to 
the  sanctifying  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  she 
gradually  advanced  towards  that  blessed  state 
in  which  "every  thought  is  brought  into  cap- 
tivity to  the  obedience  of  Christ,"  and  his 
humble  followers  are  content  to  walk  in  that 
strait  and  narrow  path,  which  leads  to  ever- 
lasting life. 

About  her  eighteenth  year  she  had  a  serious 
illness,  which  appears  to  have  been  blessed  to 
her.  On  her  recovery,  she  evinced  increased 
attachment  to  the  Redeemer's  cause,  and  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  our  Christian  principles  and  tes- 
timonies. Her  interest  in  the  welfare  of  her 
neighbors  was  manifested  by  her  exertions  in 
establishing  a  useful  institution  for  poor  women 
in  her  native  town,  and  in  uniting  with  others  to 
promote  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
She  was  diligent,  at  the  same  time,  in  watching 
over  her  own  heart,  and  a  few  years  afterwards, 
to  promote  this  important  object,  commenced 


a  diary,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
selected. 

2mo.  11,  1826.  "How  uncertain  is  life,  and 
on  what  a  slender  tie  hangs  our  existence ! 
An  unforseen  accident,  or  a  few  days  illness, 
snaps  the  thread  of  life,  and  where  are  we  ? 
Happy  are  they  who  in  their  lifetime  make  it 
their  primary  object  to  prepare  for  such  a  change. 
But,  0  !  awful  consideration,  how  many  there 
are  who,  launched  into  eternity  at  a  moment's 
warning,  have  no  time  to  utter  the  affecting 
ejaculation,  '  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me ! '  0  ! 
that  the  solemn  warning  we  have  lately  had  by 
the  removal  of  so  many  of  our  acquaintances, 
may  answer  the  end  designed,  and  teach  me  the 
necessity  of  more  watchfulness  unto  prayer,  that 
so  the  grand  enemy  of  my  soul's  peace  may  not 
gain  dominion  over  me.  But  alas  !  how  weak 
and  insignificant  are  my  own  endeavors.  It 
must  be  nothing  short  of  Divine  strength  that 
can  enable  me  to  conquer  my  evil  propensities. 
Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0  God !  and  renew 
a  right  spirit  within  me.  Take  not  thy  Holy 
Spirit  from  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlast- 
ing." 

12mo.  17,  1828.  "0  that  I  could  in  abased- 
ness  of  soul  draw  near  unto  my  God  !  but  the 
hindering  things  of  time  have  such  hold  upon 
me  as  to  prevent  that  secret  inward  communion 
I  so  long  after.  0  Lord,  enable  me  to  leave  the 
things  that  are  behind,  and  to  press  towards  the 
mark  for  the  prize  of  our  high  calling  int^hrist 
Jesus." 

llmo.  3,  1830.  "I  desire  to  be  preserved 
from  writing  more  than  I  feel.  At  meeting  this 
morning  I  suffered  my  mind  to  ramble  instead  of 
getting  into  that  state  wherein  we  can  accept- 
1  ably  worship.  0  for  an  increase  of  watchful- 
ness !" 

llmo.  7.  "  Had  a  comfortable  meeting  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  I  thought  Divine 
Goodness  was  near,  but  found  a  dif&culty  in 
keeping  my  mind  staid." 

llmo.  11.     "During  reading  after  tea,  I 
thought  of  our  assistant,  and  I  fear  I  have  not 
I  had  her  best  interests  so  much  in  view  as  I  ought; 
i  but  I  earnestly  hope  that,  for  the  future,  I  shall 
j  endeavor  to  think  of  her  when  I  am  favored  to 
feel  Divine  Goodness  near,  that  I  may  petition 
I  for  her  that  she  may  experience  a  change  of 
:  heart,  and  become  a  new  creature,  that  she  may 
know  that  promise  fulfilled,  'They  that  fear  the 
Lord  shall  not  want  any  good  thing.'  " 

Imo.  11,  1831.  "  Of  late  I  have  been  led  to 
consider  what  my  feelings  are  in  respect  of  the 
ground  of  my  belief.  I  feel  fully  satisfied  that 
I  believe  in  the  sufferings,  death,  and  ascension 
of  the  Redeemer,  but  I  want  to  feel  his  power  in 
me  as  a  Saviour  from  sin,  and  a  living  faith,  by 
which  I  can  alone  come  to  God  through  him,  the 
great  Mediator  and  Saviour  of  fallen,  unregen- 
erate  man." 

2mo.  3.    "My  mind  has  felt  a  dreary  blank 
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for  some  time,  destitute  of  any  comfortable  feel- 
insj ;  and  yet  I  have  at  times  felt  desirous  that 
the  work,  the  great  work  of  my  soul's  salvation, 
may  not  be  marred  on  the  wheel  by  any  act  of 
mine,  either  of  backwardness  or  forwardness, 
but  that  I  may  be  reduced  to  a  passive  state  in 
the  hands  of  the  Divine  Potter,  willing  to  be  any 
thing  or  nothing,  as  he  sees  meet." 

4mo.  10.  "Two  months  have  elapsed  since  I 
last  wrote.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
my  mind  has  been  in  a  very  stripped,  poor  state, 
destitute  of  every  feeling  of  good,  at  times  com- 
parable to  the  pelican  in  the  wilderness,  or  the 
sparrow  alone  upon  the  house  top.  0,  that  I 
may  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  close  examination 
of  my  deceitful  heart,  to  see  what  it  is  that  thus 
stands  in  the  way  of  my  soul's  peace  :  Art  thou, 

0  my  soul,  fully  resigned  and  obedient  to  the 
small  intimations  of  duty  which  are  at  times 
made  manifest  to  thee  ?  0  Lord,  give  me  strength 
and  ability  to  answer  all  thy  requirings,  however 
hard  to  flesh  and  blood :  even  though  it  should  be 
like  to  the  cutting  off  the  right  hand,  or  plucking 
out  the  right  eye.  Enable  me  to  resign  the  whole 
heart  and  will  to  thy  holy  disposal,  even  so,  saith 
my  soul.    Amen !" 

lOmo.  30,  1833.  "  The  forepart  of  the  day 
pretty  comfortable,  but  in  the  evening  felt  my 
mind  a  little  ruffled  by  contradiction.  I  strove 
against  giving  way  to  temper.  0  Lord,  grant  me 
thy  grace,  which  is  all-sufficient." 

Without  more  largely  extending  these  extracts, 
they  sufficiently  illustrate  the  character  of  her 
religious  experience,  whilst  yet  under  the  parental 
roof,  and  instructively  exhibit  those  searchings  of 
heart,  and  that  desire  after  holiness  and  entire 
conformity  to  the  Divine  will,  which  distinguish 
the  true  believer  in  Christ,  from  the  superficial 
professor. 

In  1837,  she  left  her  father's  house  to  reside 
with  a  younger  brother,  who  had  settled  at  Bolton, 
in  Lancashire,  and  to  him  she  was  for  several 
years  not  only  an  affectionately  attached  sister, 
but  also  a  truly  valuable  companion. 

Under  these  new  circumstances,  it  is  evident, 
from  her  memoranda,  that  the  same  watchful  care 
to  maintain  a  close  and  humble  walk  with  God, 
which  had  marked  her  previous  course,  continued 
to  prevail.  Alluding,  at  one  time,  to  the  repug- 
nance of  our  nature  to  maintain  a  right  exercise 
of  mind  in  our  religious  meetings,  she  adds,  "  May 

1  more  and  more  look  unto  Jesus,  placing  my 
whole  depcndance  upon  his  holy  arm  for  help  and 
deliverance  from  my  strong  enemy.  O  Lord, 
enable  me  to  put  on  strength  in  thy  name,  to 
make  war  in  righteousness  against  the  enemies  of 
my  own  house.  O  holy  Father,  be  pleased  to  be 
with  uie,  direct  me,  lead  me,  and  enable  me  to 
follow  thee,  even  should  it  be  through  suffering ! 
13 ut  I  am  a  poor  unworthy  creature;  yet,  O  Lord, 
accept,  I  beseech  thcc,  my  feeble  prayer,  and 
have  regard  unto  my  cry  !  Come  and  take  pos- 
session of  my  heart,  and  reign  there  ;  enable  me 
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to  devote  my  whole  soul  and  body  to  thy  service, 
and  thine  only,  for  thou  art  worthy  of  all  do- 
minion, and  glory,  and  power,  now  and  forever. 
Amen ! " 

It  appears  to  have  been  her  practice  to  devote 
a  portion  of  time  to  the  important  duty  of  private 
communion  with  her  God,  and  the  omission  of  it 
on  one  occasion  is  thus  noticed. 

12mo.  28,  1839.  "  Felt  to-day  sensible  that  I 
have  lost  ground  by  neglecting  to  absent  myself 
for  the  purpose  of  retirement,  and  waiting  upon 
the  Lord  for  a  renewal  of  my  strength.  I  feel  I 
am  an  unworthy  and  unwatcliful  creature." 

In  1844,  she  paid  a  visit  to  her  parents  at 
Haverhill.  This  proved  to  be  a  season  of  severe 
affliction  in  the  family.  Her  mother  and  sister 
were  removed  by  death.  She  herself  and  her 
brother  were  reduced  by  the  prevalent  fever  to  a 
state  of  extreme  weakness,  but  were  favored  to 
recover.  In  the  same  year  she  was  united  in 
marriage  to  George  Danson,  of  Manchester,  to 
whom  she  proved  a  faithful  helpmeet  during  the 
remainder  of  her  life. 

On  the  5th  of  Ninth  month,  1845,  she  re- 
marks in  her  journal,  "  Yesterday  was  the  an- 
niversary of  our  marriage  day.  How  do  the 
many  blessings  and  privileges  I  enjoy  loudly  call 
for  gratitude,  and  a  willingness  to  devote  all  I 
have,  and  all  I  am  to  the  service  of  Him  who  has 
done  so  much  for  me — unworthy  me !  The  re- 
trospect of  past  seasons  of  trials  and  mercies  has 
this  evening  tendered  my  mind,  and  desires  have 
been  raised  that  I  may  endeavor  after  increased 
watchfulness  and  prayer,  seeking  daily,  and 
oftener  than  the  day,  for  a  renewal  of  strength  to 
go  in  and  out  before  my  family  according  to 
truth." 

Thus  preserved  in  humility  and  watchfulness, 
she  was  enabled  to  hold  on  her  course,  esteemed 
and  beloved  by  her  friends ;  and  in  1847  she 
was  placed  in  the  station  of  Overseer.  To  this 
she  makes  the  following  allusion  : 

Imo.  22,  1847.  "At  our  Monthly  Meeting 
on  Fourth  day,  my  name  was  proposed  to  the 
meeting  as  an  Overseer.  0,  the  great  responsi- 
bility which  attaches  to  this  station,  and  my  un- 
fitness for  it !  0,  for  more  ability  to  look  unto 
the  Lord  alone  for  strength  and  wisdom ;  for  I 
am  indeed  one  of  the  veiy  poorest  aiid  most  un- 
qualified for  such  service ;  yet,  at  the  time  of  the 
Committee,  I  felt  as  if  I  dared  not  altogether  re- 
fuse, lest  by  so  doing  I  should  shrink  from  suffer- 
ing. O  that  I  may  be  willing  to  be  or  to  do  any- 
thing that  may  be  I'equircd  of  me,  daily  seeking 
for  help." 

On  hearing  of  the  sudden  death  of  B.  T.,  at 
the  Rochdale  Station,  who,  after  having  just  ob- 
tained his  ticket  for  Leeds,  fell  down  a  corpse, 
slic  remarks,  (Imo.  11,  1849,)  "It  struck  me 
forcibly  as  a  warning  to  some  of  us  that  we  should  i 
know  our  calling  and  election  to  be  made  sure,  I 
a.s  death  comes  upon  us  sometimes  quite  un- 
awares, not  giving  time  to  breathe  a  prayer.  How 
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I  long  to  feel  more  of  an  assurance  tliat  I  have  a 
well-grounded  hope  of  salvation — an  interest  in 
my  dear  Redeemer,  who  died  for  my  sins,  and  is 
now  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  in 
heaven,  making  intercession  for  us.  0,  for  living- 
faith  in,  and  obedience  to  that  blessed  Saviour, 
in  all  things  ! " 

In  the  spring  of  1854,  our  dear  friend  had  an 
alarming  attack  of  illness,  from  which,  though 
she  survived  more  than  a  year,  she  never  wholly 
recovered.  She  was  gradually  reduced  to  a  state 
of  great  weakness,  but  through  all  her  sufferings 
she  was  mercifully  supported,  and  preserved  in 
exemplary  patience  and  fortitude. 

Referring  to  a  visit  she  had  received  from  a 
dear  friend  on  the  23d  of  4th  mo.  1855,  she  re- 
marks:  "She  seemed  to  think  that  I  should  not 
recover,  and  alluded  to  the  blissful  change  it 
would  be.  It  was  very  affecting  to  me,  as  I  had 
indulged  the  thought  of  restoration ;  but,  Oh ! 
saith  my  soul,  may  I  be  resigned,  and  give  up 

all  for  heaven,  and  feel  as  said,  that,  as 

I  drew  nearer  to  the  confines  of  time,  the  evi- 
dence would  become  clearer  and  clearer,  that  my 
sun  would  set  in  brightness." 

Fifth  month  9th,  she  writes,  "  Felt  peaceful 
and  quiet.  What  a  favor !  Oh  !  how  shoiild  my 
heart  overflow  for  the  very  many  blessings 
showered  down  upon  me,  utterly  unworthy  as  I 
feel  to  be." 

"  Oh  !  for  a  heart  to  praise  the  Lord, 

A  heart  from  sin  set  free  : 
A  heart  that's  sprinkled  with  the  blood, 

So  freely  shed  for  me  !" 

As  the  time  of  her  departure  drew  near,  her 
heart  seemed  increasingly  to  expand  in  Christian 
interest  towards  her  friends,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions her  remarks  evinced  a  deep  concei-n  for  their 
spiritual  welfare. 

6mo.  8.  She  spoke  of  the  love  which  she  felt 
more  especially  towards  her  younger  friends,  with 
desires  that  they  might  be  preserved  in  simplicity, 
and  be  encouraged  to  yield  their  hearts  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Divine  grace,  that  they  might  not  only 
be  enabled  to  see  what  benevolent  engagements 
they  might  be  rightly  occupied  with,  but  be  pre- 
pared also  for  usefulness  in  the  church.  Many 
of  them,  she  believed,  were  well-disposed,  and 
she  wished  them  to  be  encouraged  to  faithfulness, 
in  any  little  service  to  which  they  might  be  called. 
To  a  young  mother,  who  called  to  see  her,  she 
expressed  the  deep  interest  she  felt  on  her  ac- 
count, and  encouraged  her  to  endeavor  eai'ly  to 
instil  correct  principles  into  the  minds  of  her 
tender  offspring,  remarking  that  they  were  very 
susceptible,  and  that,  when  in  after  life  exposed 
to  unfavorable  influences,  the  advice  of  a  pious 
parent  might  be  remembered. 

6mo.  10.  In  the  evening,  her  brother  and 
sister,  from  Bolton,  having  come  to  see  her,  she 
requested  a  portion  of  Scripture  to  be  read,  and 
afterwards  remarked  that  she  needed  the  prayers 


of  those  present  that  she  might  keep  hold  of  the 
grain  of  faith.  She  said  that  she  did  not  doubt 
that  she  should  be  favored  with  an  evidence  that 
the  work  was  accomplished,  before  her  removal. 
After  a  while  she  sweetly  added,  "Bless  the 
Lord,  0  my  soul,  and  let  us  praise  his  holy  name 
together." 

6mo.  11.  She  remarked  to  a  friend  who  called 
to  see  her,  that  her  heart  at  times  overflowed,  so 
that  she  felt  constr-ained  to  sing  the  praises  of  the 
Almighty, — whilst  at  other  seasons  she  felt  poor 
and  needy.  She  spoke  of  past  trials  in  the  work 
of  an  Overseer,  and  her  own  great  weakness,  but 
that  she  had  been  helped,  adding  that  it  had  been 
a  great  trial  to  her  to  make  remarks  in  our  large 
meetings,  yet  in  yielding  to  a  sense  of  duty  she 
had  felt  peace.  The  118th  Psalm  having  been 
read,  and  the  24th  verse,  "This  is  a  day  which 
the  Lord  hath  made,"  &c.,  having  been  referred 
to,  she  said  :  "It  has  been  a  day  of  sweet  peace." 

6mo.  12.  When  evidently  fast  sinking,  she 
again  expressed  to  some  friends  who  called  to  see 
her,  the  lively  interest  she  felt  on  behalf  of  the 
dear  young  friends.  She  said  she  did  not,  and 
could  not  doubt  that  the  First  Day  School  had 
been  a  blessing  to  many ;  she  thought  there  wfis 
much  talent,  and  much  amiability  amongst  the 
dear  young  friends,  but  what  she  earnestly  desired 
for  them  was,  that  they  might  seek  to  know  from 
the  Lord  what  was  his  will  respecting  them  ;  re- 
marking that  there  was  a  duty  to  perform  to  the 
church,  as  well  as  to  the  poor  children,  and  that 
we  might  sometimes  be  unwilling  to  wait  for 
Divine  direction,  from  the  fear  lest  something 
should  be  shown  us  that  would  be  too  hard  for  us 
to  comply  with,  adding  her  belief  that  nothing 
would  be  required,  for  which  strength  would  not 
be  given  to  perform. 

6mo.  14.  She  expressed  her  belief  that  her 
end  was  near.  In  the  evening,  the  servants,  and 
different  members  of  the  family  were  called  to 
her  bedside,  and  she  was  strengthened  to  impart 
suitable  counsel  to  all  present.  She  afterwards 
requested  her  relatives  to  sit  down  togetlier  in 
silence ;  and  then  said  that  her  work  was  done, 
and  there  was  not  a  cloud  to  obstruct  her  passage. 
She  sweetly  acknowledged  that  in  all  her  ex- 
tremities help  had  been  extended,  and  that  she 
had  a  prospect  of  soon  being  permitted  to  enter 
within  the  Pearl  Gates.  A  little  before  three 
o'clock  on  Sixth  day  morning,  the  15th,  she 
raised  her  hands  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and 
said,  in  allusion  to  some  indications  of  approach- 
ing dissolution,  "  Is  this  death  ? "  remarking  that 
it  was  not  so  sufl"ering  as  bystanders  sometimes 
supposed.  She  spoke  of  the  "Rod  and  the  Staif" 
which  supported  her,  and  said  that  she  had  often 
longed  to  have  an  evidence  of  acceptance,  and 
that  surely  this  was  one.  She  sweetly  smiled, 
again  alluded  to  the  peaceful  state  of  her  mind, 
and  at  a  little  after  two  o'clock  next  morning, 
quietly  breathed  her  last. 

Annual  Monitor. 
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ENGLAND. 

Alfieri  thought  Italy  and  England  the  only 
countries  worth  living  in ;  the  former,  because 
there  nature  vindicates  her  rights,  and  triumplis 
over  the  evils  inflicted  by  the  governments ;  the 
latter,  because  art  conquers  nature,  and  trans- 
forms a  rude,  ungenial  land  into  a  paradise  of 
comfort  and  plenty.  England  is  a  garden.  Under 
an  ash-colored  sky,  the  fields  have  been  combed 
and  rolled  till  they  appear  to  have  been  finished 
with  a  pencil  instead  of  a  plough.  The  solidity 
of  the  structures  that  compose  the  towns  speaks  the 
industry  of  ages.  Nothing  is  left  as  it  was  made. 
Rivers,  hills,  valleys,  the  sea  itself  feel  the  hand 
of  a  master.  The  long  habitation  of  a  powerful 
and  ingenious  race  has  turned  every  rood  of  land 
to  its  best  use,  has  found  all  the  capabilities,  the 
arable  soil,  the  quarriable  rock,  the  highways,  the 
byways,  the  fords,  the  navigable  waters ;  and  the 
new  arts  of  intercourse  meet  you  every  where ; 
so  that  England  is  a  huge  phalanstery,  where  all 
that  man  wants  is  provided  within  the  precinct. 
Cushioned  and  comforted  in  every  manner,  the 
traveller  rides  as  on  a  cannon-ball,  high  and  low, 
over  rivers  and  towns,  through  mountains,  in 
tunnels  of  three  or  four  miles,  at  near  twice  the 
speed  of  our  trains ;  and  reads  quietly  the  Times 
newspaper,  which,  by  its  immense  correspondence 
and  reporting,  seems  to  have  macliinized  the  rest 
of  the  world  for  his  occasion. 

The  problem  of  the  traveller  landing  at  Liver- 
pool is.  Why  England  is  England  ?  What  are 
the  elements  of  that  power  which  the  English 
hold  over  other  nations  ?  If  there  be  one  test  of 
national  genius  universally  accepted,  it  is  suc- 
cess ;  and  if  there  be  one  successful  country  in 
the  universe  for  the  last  millennium,  that  country  i 
is  England. 

A  wise  traveller  will  naturally  choose  to  visit 
the  best  of  actual  nations ;  and  an  American  has 
more  reasons  than  another  to  draw  him  to  Britain. 
In  all  that  is  done  or  begun  by  the  Americans 
towards  right  thinking  or  practice,  we  ai'e  met 
by  a  civilization  already  settled  and  overpower- 
ing. The  culture  of  the  day,  the  thoughts  and 
aims  of  men,  are  English  thoughts  and  aims.  A 
nation  considerable  for  a  thousand  years  since 
Egbert,  it  has,  in  the  last  centuries,  obtained  the 
ascendant,  and  stamped  the  knowledge,  activity, 
and  power  of  mankind  with  its  impress.  Those 
who  resist  it  do  not  feel  it  or  obey  it  less.  The 
Russian  in  his  snows  is  aiming  to  be  English. 
The  Turk  and  Chinese  also  are  making  awkward 
efforts  to  be  English.  The  practical  common- 
sense  of  modern  society,  the  utilitarian  direction 
which  labor,  laws,  opinion,  religion  take,  is  the 
natural  genius  of  the  British  mind.  The  in- 
fluence of  France  is  a  constituent  of  modern 
civility,  but  not  enough  opposed  to  the  English 
for  the  most  wholesome  cfi'cct.  The  American 
is  only  the  continuation  of  the  English  genius 
into  new  condition!?,  more  or  less  propitious. 
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See  what  books  fill  our  libraries.  Every  book 
we  read,  every  biography,  play,  romance,  in  what- 
ever form,  is  still  English  history  and  manners. 
So  that  a  sensible  Englishman  once  said  to  me, 
"  As  long  as  you  do  not  grant  us  copyright,  we 
shall  have  the  teaching  of  you." 

But  we  have  the  same  difficulty  in  making  a 
social  or  moral  estimate  of  England,  as  the  sheriff 
finds  in  drawing  a  jury  to  try  some  cause  which 
has  agitated  the  whole  community,  and  on  which 
every  body  finds  himself  an  interested  party. 
Officers,  jurors,  judges  have  all  taken  sides. 
England  has  inoculated  all  nations  with  her 
civilization,  intelligence,  and  tastes ;  and,  to  re- 
sist the  tyranny  and  prepossession  of  the  British 
element,  a  serious  man  must  aid  himself,  by  com- 
paring with  it  the  civilizations  of  the  farthest  east 
and  west,  the  old  Greek,  the  Oriental,  and,  much 
more,  the  ideal  standard,  if  only  by  means  of  the 
very  impatience  which  English  forms  are  sure  to 
awaken  in  independent  minds. 

As  soon  as  you  enter  England,  which,  with 
Wales,  is  no  larger  than  the  State  of  Georgia,* 
this  little  land  stretches  by  an  illusion  to  the 
dimensions  of  an  empire.  The  innumerable  de- 
tails, the  crowded  succession  of  towns,  cities, 
cathedrals,  castles,  and  great  and  decorated 
estates,  the  number  and  power  of  the  trades  and 
guilds,  the  military  strength  and  splendor,  the 
multitudes  of  rich  and  of  remarkable  people,  the 
servants  and  equipages, — all  these  catching  the 
eye,  and  never  allowing  it  to  pause,  hide  all 
boundaries,  by  the  impression  of  magnificence 
and  endless  wealth. 

I  reply  to  all  the  urgencies  that  refer  me  to 
this  and  that  object  indispensably  to  be  seen, — 
Yes,  to  see  England  well  needs  a  hundred  years; 
I  for,  what  they  told  me  was  the  merit  of  Sir  John 
Sloane's  iMuseum,  in  London, — that  it  was  well 
packed  and  well  saved, — is  the  merit  of  England ; 
— it  is  stuffed  full,  in  all  corners  and  crevices, 
with  towns,  towers,  churches,  villas,  palaces, 
hospitals,  and  charity-houses.  In  the  history  of 
art,  it  is  a  long  way  from  a  cromlech  to  York 
minster;  yet  all  the  intermediate  steps  may  still 
be  traced  in  this  all-preserving  island. 

The  territory  has  a  singular  perfection.  The 
climate  is  warmer  by  many  degrees  than  it  is  en- 
titled to  by  latitude.  Neither  hot  nor'cold,  there 
is  no  hour  in  the  whole  year  when  one  cannot 
work.  Here  is  no  winter,  but  such  dixjs  as  we 
have  in  Massachusetts  in  November,  a  tempera- 
ture which  makes  no  exhausting  demand  on  hu- 
man strength,  but  allows  the  attainment  of  the 
largest  stature.  Cliarlcs  the  Second  said,  "  it 
invited  men  abroad  more  days  in  the  year  and 
more  hours  in  the  day  than  any  other  country." 
Then  England  has  all  the  materials  of  a  working 
country  except  wood.  The  constant  rain, — a 
rain  with  every  tide,  in  some  parts  of  the  island, 
— keeps  its  multitude  of  rivers  full,  and  brings 

*  Add  South  Carolina,  and  you  have  more  tlum  an 
equivalent  for  the  area  of  Scotland. 
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agi-icultural  production  up  to  the  highest  point. 
It  has  plenty  of  water,  of  stone,  of  potter's  clay, 
of  coal,  of  salt,  and  of  iron.  The  land  naturally 
abounds  with  game,  immense  heaths  and  downs 
are  paved  with  quails,  grouse,  and  woodcock,  and 
the  shores  are  animated  by  water  birds.  The 
rivers  and  the  surrounding  sea  spawn  with  fish ; 
there  are  salmon  for  the  rich,  and  sprats  and 
herrings  for  the  poor.  In  the  northern  lochs, 
the  herring  are  in  innumerable  shoals ;  at  one 
season,  the  country  people  say,  the  lakes  contain 
one  part  water  and  two  parts  fish. 

The  only  drawback  on  this  industrial  conve- 
nieucy,  is  the  darkness  of  its  sky.  The  night 
and  day  are  too  nearly  of  a  color.  It  strains  the 
eyes  to  read  and  to  write.  Add  the  coal  smoke. 
In  the  manufacturing  towns,  the  fine  soot  or 
hlcicks  darken  the  day,  give  white  sheep  the 
color  of  black  sheep,  discolor  the  human  saliva, 
(fontaminate  the  air,  poison  many  plants,  and 
corrode  the  monuments  and  buildings. 

The  London  fog  aggravates  the  distempers  of 
the  sky,  and  sometimes  justifies  the  epigram  on 
the  climate  by  an  English  wit,  "  in  a  fine  day, 
looking  up  a  chimney;  in  a  foul  day,  looking 
down  one."  A  gentleman  in  Liverpool  told  me 
that  he  found  he  could  do  without  a  fire  in  his 
parlor  about  one  day  in  the  year.  It  is  however 
pretended,  that  the  enormous  consumption  of  coal 
in  the  island  is  also  felt  in  modifying  the  general 
climate. 

Factitious  climate,  factitious  position.  Eng- 
land resembles  a  ship  in  its  shape,  and,  if  it  were 
one,  its  best  admiral  could  not  have  worked  it, 
or  anchored  it  in  a  more  judicious  or  effective 
position.  Sir  John  Herschel  said,  "  London  was 
the  centre  of  the  terrene  globe."  The  shopkeep- 
ing  nation,  to  use  a  shop  word,  has  a  good  stand. 
The  old  Venetians  pleased  themselves  with  the 
flattery,  that  Venice  was  in  45° ,  midway  between 
the  poles  and  the  line;  as  if  that  were  an  im- 
perial centrality.  Long  of  old,  the  Greeks  fan- 
cied Delphi  the  navel  of  the  earth,  in  their 
favorite  mode  of  fabling  the  earth  to  be  an  ani- 
mal. The  Jews  believed  Jerusalem  to  be  the 
centre.  I  have  seen  a  kratometric  chart  designed 
to  show  that  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  in  the 
same  thermic  belt,  and,  by  inference,  in  the  same 
belt  of  empire,  as  the  cities  of  Athens,  Rome, 
and  London.  It  was  drawn  by  a  patriotic  Phila- 
delphian,  and  was  examined  with  pleasure,  under 
his  showing,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Chestnut  St. 
But,  when  carried  to  Charleston,  to  New  Orleans, 
and  to  Boston,  it  somehow  failed  to  convince  the 
ingenious  scholars  of  all  those  capitals. 

But  England  is  anchored  at  the  side  of  Europe, 
and  right  in  the  heart  of  the  modern  world.  The 
sea,  which,  according  to  Virgil's  famous  line, 
divided  the  poor  Britons  utterly  from  the  world, 
proved  to  be  the  ring  of  marriage  with  all  nations. 
It  is  not  down  in  the  books, — it  is  written  only 
in  the  geologic  strata, — that  fortunate  day  when 
a  wave  of  the  Glerman  Ocean  burst  the  old  isthmus 
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which  joined  Kent  and  Cornwall  to  France,  and 
gave  to  this  fragment  of  Europe  its  impregnable 
sea  wall,  cutting  off  an  island  of  eight  hundred 
miles  in  length,  with  an  irregular  breadth  reach- 
ing to  three  hundred  miles;  a  territory  large 
enough  for  independence  enriched  with  every 
seed  of  national  power,  so  near,  that  it  can  see 
the  harvests  of  the  continent;  and  so  far,  that 
who  would  cross  the  strait  must  be  an  expert 
mariner,  ready  for  tempests.  As  America,  Eu- 
rope, and  Asia  lie,  these  Britons  have  precisely 
the  best  commercial  position  in  the  whole  planet, 
and  are  sure  of  a  market  for  all  the  goods  they 
can  manufacture.  And  to  make  these  advantages 
avail,  the  River  Thames  must  dig  its  spacious 
outlet  to  the  sea  from  the  heart  of  the  kingdom, 
giving  road  and  landing  to  innumerable  ships, 
and  all  the  conveniency  to  trade,  that  a  people 
so  skilful  and  sufficient  in  economizing  water- 
fronts by  docks,  warehouses,  and  lighters  re- 
quired. When  James  the  First  declared  his 
purpose  of  punishing  London  by  removing  his 
Court,  the  Lord  Mayor  repHed,  "  that  in  remov- 
ing his  royal  presence  from  his  lieges,  they  hoped 
he  would  leave  them  the  Thames." 

In  the  variety  of  siirface,  Britain  is  a  miniature 
of  Europe,  having  plain,  forest,  marsh,  river,  sea- 
shore ;  mines  in  Cornwall ;  caves  in  Matlock  and 
Derbyshire ;  delicious  landscape  in  Dovedale,  de- 
licious sea-view  at  Tor  Bay,  Highlands  in  Scot- 
land, Snowden  in  Wales;  and,  in  Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland,  a  pocket  Switzerland,  in  which 
the  lakes  and  mountains  are  on  a  sufficient  scale 
to  fill  the  eye  and  touch  the  imagination.  It  is 
a  nation  conveniently  small.  An  island, — but 
not  so  large,  the  people  not  so  many  as  to  glut 
the  great  markets  and  depress  one  another,  but 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  Europe  and  the  con- 
tinents. 

AVith  its  fruits,  and  wares,  and  money,  must 
its  civil  influence  radiate. — English  Traits. 


THE  GRASS  OP  THE  OVEN. 
In  crossing  Lebanon,  we  stopped  one  day  for 
refreshment,  near  a  rivulet  flowing  towards  the 
East.  As  I  was  sitting  there,  I  observed  a  pea- 
sant of  the  country  digging  up  with  a  sort  of 
pick-axe,  the  clumps  of  shrubs  and  coarse  grass, 
which  grow  in  the  thin  soil  spread  over  the  rocks. 
He  was  collecting  them  to  carry  home,  in  order 
to  burn  them  as  fuel.  I  had  seen  heaps  of  the 
same  material  piled  up  near  the  lime-kilns  in  the 
vicinity  of  Urtas :  and  I  frequently  saw  troops 
of  donkeys  returning  from  the  fields  loaded  with 
bundles  of  such  fuel.  The  scarcity  of  wood  in 
the  East  is  very  great,  and  the  people  are  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  use  of  almost  everything  that  is 
capable  of  being  burnt,  in  order  to  procure  the 
means  of  warming  their  houses  in  winter,  and  of 
preparing  their  daily  food.  They  not  only  cut 
down  for  this  purpose  the  shrubs  and  larger  kinds 
of  grass,  but  gather  the  common  withered  grass 
itself  and  the  wild  flowers,  of  which  the  fields 
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display  so  ricli  a  profusion.  It  is  from  this  source 
that  the  Saviour  derives  the  beautiful  illustration 
which  he  employs,  for  the  purpose  of  repressing 
an  undue  solicitude  on  the  part  of  his  followers 
respecting  the  wants  of  the  present  life  :  "  Con- 
sider the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow;  they 
toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin.  And  yet  I  say 
unto  you  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  Wherefore,  if  God 
so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is, 
and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  He  not 
much  more  clothe  you,  0  ye  of  little  faith  ?  ^' 
Matt.  vi.  28 — 30. —  Christian  Review. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  4,  1856. 

London  Yearly  Meeting  on  liberty  op 
CONSCIENCE.— During  the  publication  of  John 
Hodgkin's  Lecture  on  the  Progress  of  Religious 
Liberty,  we  received  a  copy  of  a  Minute  on 
Liberty  of  Conscience,  issued  by  the  last  Yearly 
Meeting  in  London;  and  although  the  pages  of 
the  Review  will  not  be  likely  to  prove  a  medium 
for  transmitting  the  document  to  those  for  whom 
it  was  specially  written,  its  insertion  comes  within 
our  plan  of  recording  the  public  acts  of  the  Yearly 
Meetings. 

Religious  toleration  is  enjoyed  to  some  extent^ 
under  several  of  the  European  governments,  but  its 
continuance,  for  the  most  part,  rests  upon  the 
will  and  caprice  of  arbitrary  or  absolute  rulers ; 
though,  it  must  be  confessed,  their  more  liberal 
views  have  sometimes  been  thwarted  by  the  pre- 
judices and  interests  of  ecclesiastics  and  the  fanati- 
cism of  the  people.  The  connection  of  Church 
and  State,  which  generally  prevails,  is  unfavora- 
ble to  liberty  of  conscience,  and  it  is  only  as  this 
connection  becomes  gradually  undennined,  that 
the  exercise  of  religious  rights  will  find  a  secure 
foundation. 

Recent  accounts  from  Turkey  represent  that, 
so  far  as  the  Sultan  and  the  Government  gener- 
ally are  concerned,  great  efforts  are  now  made  to 
conciliate  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte, 
and  within  a  short  period  106  buildings  for 
Christian  worship  have  been  repaired  or  con- 
structed. There  is  no  obstruction  on  the  part 
of  the  government  to  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures  throughout  the  Ottoman  empire,  and 
an  Agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  writ- 
ing from  Constantinople,  says,  "  We  have  placed 
the  open  Bible,  in  various  tongues,  in  the  win- 
d'J^s.  announcing  to  the  multitude  of  every  na- 


tion who  throng  this  crowded  seat,  that  each  in 
his  own  language  can  buy  the  Bible." 

It  was  published  some  time  since,  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  had  decreed  entire  freedom 
of  religious  worship  throughout  France. 

Gratifying  as  these  changes  are,  they  may  pro- 
bably be  the  results  of  a  more  enlightened  policy 
rather  than  of  a  just  appreciation  of  the  claims 
of  religious  liberty,  and  therefore  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  permanent.  Taking  a  general 
view  of  the  existing  relations  between  the  several 
governments  in  Europe  and  the  various  Christian 
churches,  there  is  evidently  great  need  of  the 
religious  concern  and  labor  to  which  our  English 
brethren  have  been  called,  and  it  is  earnestly  to 
be  desired,  that  they  will  be  strengthened  to  per- 
form whatever  may  be  required  at  their  hands. 

Stroud's  Sketch  oe  Slave  Laws. — We  in- 
serted recently  a  notice  of  the  publication,  by 
Henry  Longstreth,  No.  847,  Market  st.,  Phila., 
of  a  second  edition  of  "  A  Sketch  of  the  Laws 
relating  to  Slavery,"  with  some  alterations  and 
considerable  additions  by  the  author,  Judge 
Stroud,  of  this  city.  Having  examined  the  work, 
we  think  it  particularly  adapted  for  usefulness  at 
the  present  time,  and  would  gladly  promote  its 
extensive  circulation.  With  this  view,  the  pre- 
face to  the  second  edition  is  transferred  to  our 
columns.  The  publisher  sends  the  book,  post 
paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

Prepared  with  great  care  from  the  Codes  of 
Law  published  by  authority  of  several  of  the 
States,  and  from  approved  Digests,  and  written 
in  a  style  cleai",  strong  and  unimpassioned,  con- 
sonant with  the  position  of  the  author  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary,  no  exception  can  justly  be 
taken  to  the  authenticity  or  the  character  of  this 
work.  It  does  not  profess  to  treat  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  slaves;  yet,  in  a  country  like  this, 
where  legislative  bodies  are  annually  or  frequently 
elected,  and  political  movements  are  governed  by 
the  popular  voice,  the  laws  may  be  considered  as 
representing  the  general  sentiments  of  the  com- 
munity, and  as  indicating  the  position  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  specially  applicable.  It  is  true 
that  the  treatment  of  slaves  depends,  in  great 
measure,  upon  the  disposition  of  the  masters ;  but 
as  slavery  is  known  to  produce  a  bad  efi"ect  upon 
their  tempers  and  morals,  and  the  exercise  of  ir- 
responsible j^ower  too  generally  begets  forgct- 
fulness  of  right,  this  consideration,  as  Judge 
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Stroud  remarks,  operates  as  much  against  as  in 
favor  of  the  slave. 

The  "  Sketch  "  treats  of  the  persons  who  may 
be  held  as  slaves,  and  the  authority  upon  which 
they  are  held;  of  the  incidents  of  slavery  and 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave;  of  the  condi- 
jtion  of  the  slave  considered  as  a  member  of  civil 
society  ;  of  the  dissolution  of  slavery  and  of  the 
encroachments  induced  by  slavery  on  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  press.  An  appendix  of  about 
forty  pages  contains  several  important  chapters 
on  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  relating  to 
slavery ;  the  apportionment  of  Representatives  to 
Congress ;  the  section  of  the  Constitu.tion  relating 
to  the  foreign  slave  trade ;  the  acts  of  Congress 
relative  to  fugitive  slaves,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Government  over  the  territories 
not  yet  formed  into  States. 

Ohio  Yearly  Meeting. — No  details  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  have  been  sent  to  us.  One 
friend  writes  :  ''Our  yearly  meeting  appeared  to 
us  to  be  considerably  larger  than  last  year,  and 
the  most  satisfactory  one  we  have  had  for  the  last 
twelve  years.  We  had  the  very  acceptable  com- 
pany of  some  Friends  from  other  yearly  meetings, 
and  great  unanimity  prevailed  amongst  us." 

Another  correspondent  says  :  "  We  have  had 
a  very  good  yearly  meeting — the  best,  I  think,  I 
ever  attended." 

Died,  at  Pleasant  Plain,  .Jefferson  Co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
16th  of  8th  month  last,  Mary  Hazely,  widow  of  the 
[ate  John  Hazely,  in  the  80th  year  of  her  age,  an  es- 
teemed member  of  Pleasant  Plain  Monthly  Meeting. 

Notwithstanding  her  increased  age  and  bodily  infir- 
mity prevented  her  attending  meeting  for  many  years 
before  her  death,  her  cheerful  resignation  to  her  lot  in 
life,  and  calm  and  peaceful  death,  evinced  to  those 
around  her,  that  she  was  ready  to  be  gathered  as  a 
shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,  by  the  great  Husbandman 
into  his  heavenly  garner. 

 ,  on  the  22d  of  8th  month  last,  in  the  88th  year 

"of  his  age,  Henry  Dopp,  a  worthy  member,  and  for 
many  years  an  elder  of  Western  Monthly  Meeting  of 
iFriends,  New  York. 

He  was  very  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  our  re- 
ligious meetings,  until  within  a  short  time  of  his  de- 
cease, though  often  under  great  debility  from  the  infir- 
mities of  age,  and  we  trust  his  end  was  peace, 
i   ,  in  this  city,  on  the  16th  inst.,  Rachel,  eldest 

I daughter  of  the  late  William  Jones,  aged  49  years.  A 
member  of  the  Western  District  Monthly  Meeting. 
Whilst  those  who  knew  and  loved  this  dear  friend, 

i deeply  feel  her  loss,  they  sorrow  not  as  those  who  have 
no  hope,  reverently  believing,  that  He  who  saw  meet 
to  place  her  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  was  with  her 
unto  the  end,  graciously  preparing  her  ransomed  and 
,  purified  spirit  to  unite  with  that  company,  whose  robes 
have  been  washed  and  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb. 


 ,  in  Highland  Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  9th  of  last 

month,  Thomas  M.  Sanders,  in  the  '74th  year  of  his 
age,  a  member  of  Clear  creek  Monthly  Meeting. 

His  sickness  was  a  protracted  one,  which  he  bore 
with  Christian  resignation,  and  quietly  departed, 
leaving  a  comfortable  hope  that,  through  adorable 
mercy,  he  has  been  permitted  to  enter  into  that  rest 
prepared  for  the  righteous. 

 ,  nearSpiceland,  Henry  Co.,  Indiana,  onthel2th 

of  last  month,  Isaac  Pearson,  in  the  59th  year  of  his 
age,  an  esteemed  member  of  Spiceland  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends. 

 -,  at  Flushing,  N.  T.,  on  the  27th  ult.  Joshua 

KiMBER,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age. 


WANTED, 

A  Teacher  for  Friends'  School,  Salem,  Iowa.    To  a 
well  qualified  Friend,  a  liberal  compensation  will  be 
given.    Address  AMOS  B.  KIMBERLY,  Salem,  Iowa. 
9th  month,  22d,  1856. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding  School 
at  West-Town  will  meet  in,  Philadelphia  on  Sixth  day 
the  10th  of  next  month,  at  7  o'clock,  P.M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  and  the  Committee 
on  Admissions  meet  on  the  same  day — the  former  at 
4  o'clock  and  the  latter  at  5  o'clock,  P.M. 

The  Visiting  Co.nmittee  meet  at  West-Town  on 
Second  day  afternoon,  the  6th  of  Tenth  month,  to  at- 
tend the  semi-annual  examination  of  the  Schools. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Philada.,  9th  mo.  2Y— 2t. 


A  TRUE  REVIVAL. 

There  is  no  subject  about  which  there  are  more 
confused,  indefinite,  and  we  may  add,  incorrect 
views,  than  a  revival  of  true  religion.  Even 
Christians  speak  of  getting  up  a  true  revival  as 
they  would  of  getting  up  any  kind  of  an 
excitement.  Such  expressions  mislead,  and  are 
calculated  to  make  a  wrong,  if  not  an  injurious 
impression,  upon  the  mind.  We  may  get  up,  an 
excitement  upon  almost  any  subject,  but  an  ex- 
citement on  the  subject  of  religion  is  not, neces- 
sarily a  true  revival.  David  said,  "  Wilt  thou 
not  revive  us  again,  that  thy  people  may  rejoice 
in  thee  ?  "  Here  we  have  the  source  from  whence 
a  true  revival  comes,  and  the  evidence  that  it  is 
genuine  is,  that  God's  people  rejoice  in  him.  It 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  conversion  of  a 
single  soul,  although  this  is  often  the  case  ;  and 
hence  ,an  excitement,  where  the  people  of  God 
are  not  spiritually,  deeply  interested,  is  not  a  true 
revival.  In  their  own  hearts  must  Christians 
look  for  the  evidence  of  a  general  revival.  And 
it  is  well  for  us  to  remember,  said  a  devoted  ser- 
vant of  God,  "that  true  religion,  even  in  its 
most  vigorous  and  energetic  course  of  action,  is 
of  a  calm,  gentle  and  equable  temperament."  It 
resembles  its  Divine  Author,  of  whom  it  is  said, 
"  He  shall  not  strive  nor  cry,  neither  shall  any 
man  hear  his  voice  in  the  streets."  It  loves  the 
quiet  retreat  of  the  closet,  and  flourishes  amid 
the  stillness  of  meditation,  to  which  it  adds  the 
tranquil  pleasures  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  soft 
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and  soothing  deliglits  of  the  comnmnion  of  saints. 
It  can  not  live  and  grow,  and  flourish  amid  per- 
petual agitation,  and  it  is  ever  placed  in  a  dan- 
gerous position,  in  an  atmosphere  too  troubled, 
and  in  an  element  uncongenial  with  its  nature, 
when  its  active  duties  are  pushed  so  far  as  to  ex- 
clude the  devotional  ones.  Let  Christians  examine 
their  hearts  ;  and  in  answer  to  deep,  earnest  and 
united  prayer,  God  will  revive  his  work  of  grace 
that  they  may  rejoice  in  him.  There  must  a  true 
revival  ever  begin. —  True  'Witness. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF  STROUD's 
SKETCH  OP  SLAVE  LAWS. 

Nearly  twenty-nine  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  original  of  this  sketch  was  published.  At  that 
time  the  sentiment  seemed  to  be  universal  through- 
out the  United  States,  if  not  the  whole  civilized 
world,  that  in  itself,  as  applied  to  reasonable 
beings,  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punish- 
ment for  crime,  was  indefensibly  wrong.  In  re- 
spect to  its  existence  in  these  United  States,  it 
was  everywhere  spoken  of  as  a  moral  and  politi- 
cal evil. 

But,  as  it  had  been  introduced  among  us  during 
the  period  of  our  colonial  dependeince  on  Great 
Britain,  and  the  number  of  the  bond  had  become 
veiy  great, — as,  by  reason  of  native  constitution 
or  long-continued  degradation,  the  colored  race 
was  manifestly  inferior  to  the  white, — it  was  uni- 
versally felt  and  acknowledged  that  the  problem 
of  their  emancipation  was  exceedingly  difficult  to 
be  worked  out. 

Of  the  six  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
four  had  been  from  a  slave-holding  State, — Vir- 
ginia, the  largest  of  the  original  thirteen,  and  owe 
of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  influential  of  all.  No 
one  of  these  illustrious  men  was  the  advocate  of 
slavery  at  any  known  period  of  his  political 
history. 

Washington  has  perpetuated  his  sentiments  in 
the  most  unequivocal  manner  by  liberating  the 
great  body  of  his  slaves  by  his  last  will.  Jeffer- 
son prepared  and  proposed  a  Constitution  for  Vir- 
ginia, by  which  all  born  after  the  year  1800  were 
to  be  free.  Madison  was  unwilling  that  the  word 
slave  should  have  a  place  in  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, and,  on  his  motion,  it  had  been  struck  out 
from  a  projected  article  of  that  instiniment.  In 
respect  to  Monroe,  no  evidence,  it  is  believed, 
exists  to  show  that  devotion  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, in  its  large  and  just  sense,  was  less  ardent 
in  him  than  in  the  bosoms  of  his  illustrious  pre- 
decessors. 

About  the  year  1830,  for  the  first  time,  so  far 
as  my  information  extends,  among  men  of  the 
least  political  repute,  it  was  announced  by  a  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina  that  the  institution  of 
slavery  was  eminently  useful  and  beneficent.  And 
subs('(|ueiitly  a  Senator  of  the  same  State  openly 
maintiiined  the  same  doctrine.  Later  still,  we 
have  been  presented  with  elaborate  essays  of  the 
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same  general  complexion  from  the  pens  of  some 
of  the  most  gifted  and  eminent  scholars  of  the 
South. 

The  territorial  dominion  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  greatly  extended  of  late  years. 
The  augmentation  of  the  slave  power — the  politi- 
cal strength  of  the  slave-holding  States  in  com- 
parison with  the  free  States — was  the  great,  if 
not  the  sole,  incentive  to  these  acquisitions  of 
territory.  The  annexation  of  Texas  was  a  South- 
ern measure.  The  war  with  Mexico  had  a  simi- 
lar origin.  Cuba  has  been  and  now  is  sought 
after  by  the  same  political  interest,  with  an  appe- 
tite which  never  palls,  '^h.e  pecuniary  consider- 
ation which  has  been  offered  for  it  by  peaceful 
negotiation  throws  in  the  shade  the  wildest  ex- 
travagance of  an  insane  imagination.  Military 
expeditions  have  again  and  again  been  set  on  foot 
in  Southern  cities  and  by  Southern  men,  for  the 
forcible  subjugation  of  this  island,  with  the  ulti- 
mate view  of  adding  one  more  slave-holding  State 
to  the  Union. 

For  no  other  purpose  than  the  extension  of 
slavery,  a  solemn  compromise,  which  had  existed 
for  one-third  of  a  century,  between  the  slave-i 
holding  and  the  free  States,  has  been  recently 
abrogated.  And  already  measures  of  unparalleled 
atrocity  have  been  resorted  to  by  the  slave  powerj 
to  deter  and  prevent  the  settlement  of  Kansas  bS 
freemen.  j( 
Without  the  co-operation  in  part  of  the  North, 
the  efforts  of  the  South  for  the  extension  ojE 
slavery,  which  have  succeeded,  must  have  failed  | 
and  further  success  will  be  checked  if  the  North 
be  but  faithful  to  her  own  honor  and  interest, 

The  press,  in  one  way  or  another,  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  a  misapprehension  of  the  real 
nature  of  this  pecxdiar  institution,  so  highly 
cherished  of  late  years  by  the  South.  I  do  not 
allude  here  to  the  editorials  of  the  newspaper 
press,  nor  to  any  special  efforts  by  the  conductors 
of  these  journals  on  this  subject.  The  evil  is 
done  in  an  indirect  way,  without  the  purpose  to 
mislead  and  without  a  suspicion  that  a  wrong  im- 
pression is  likely  to  be  produced.*  A  weak  or  in- 
terested person  visits  the  South,  and  brings  back 


*  After  I  had  thus  written,  and  was  about  to  sent 
it  to  the  press,  I  chanced  to  loolc  into  Mr.  Olmsted!. 
"  Journey  in  the  Sealioard  Slave  S/alcs,"  when  my  ey« 
was  caught  by  the  statement,  at  page  108,  that  tli( 
LAWS  of  Loiiiaiana  "required  the  planter  to  giveslavei 
200  pounds  of  porlv  a  year."  This  was  derived  front 
report  while  he  was  in  Virginia.  Thinking  the  erroi 
would  be  corrected  when  he  should  reach  Louisiana,'. 
turned  to  his  account  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  there 
To  niy  surprise,  I  found  rcpetiiions,  at  pages  650,  680 
090,  and  Too,  of  his  pi'evious  statement.  What  I  have 
said, /)o.s/,  page  47,  is  derived  from  the  Revised  Stn lute. 
of  1852,  and  shows  that  meat  was  not  then  (and,  I  pre 
sume,  is  not  noiv)  a  part  of  the  diet  of  slaves  require 
by  law. 

If  so  intelligent  a  writer  as  3Ir.  Olmslcd  could  be  :-' 
misled,  what  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  the  clcnii 
ings  of  anonymous  correspondents  of  the  kind  alluui  i 
to,  on  transient  visits  ? 
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iitl  reports  of  the  tappy  and  contented  condition  of, 
k  ;he  slave  population  whicli  lie  or  she  has  wit- 
pessed.    Much  of  this  is  true.    For  there  are,  no 
aoubt,  many  humane  masters  and  some  contented  1 
laves.    But  visitors  are  not  apt,  in  polished  life,  | 
;o  go  where  they  are  not  invited  to  go.    Their ' 
jntertainment,  as  well  as  their  proper  place,  is  in  ' 
il  ;he  parlor  and  not  in  the  kitchen.    To  follow  a 
^ang  of  Jield  negroes  under  the  superintendence  , 
3f  an  overseer  or  a  driver  would  he  a  poor  pastime,  j 
uncomfortable  in  a  cool  day,  and  quite  intoler-  j 

fble  in  a  hot  one.  What  visitor  would  think  of 
enetrating  the  negro  quarters,  or  be  inquisitive 
IS  to  what  clothes  were  worn  in  the  fields,  what 
X)od  provided,  in  what  quantities,  and  how  and 
ivhen  it  was  allowed  to  be  eaten, — when,  how,  and 
ivhere  were  the  indolent,  the  perverse  and  the  re- 
fractory punished  ?  Who  would  invite  his  guests 
io  so  revolting  a  spectacle  ? 

"Nec  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  trucidet 
Aut  humana  palam  coquat  exta  nefarius  Atreus." 

Again — ^we  are  told,  in  the  religious  periodi- 
cals, of  the  commendable  labors  of  the  clergy  to 
mpart  the  truths  of  the  gospel  to  the  slave.  I 
know  nothing  which  can  be  more  worthy  of  their 
tioly  calling ;  and  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  ex- 
;ent  of  their  labors,  and  would  fain  cherish  a  be- 
lief in  their  success. 

But  who  connects  with  the  accounts  of  these 
praiseworthy  efforts  the  indisputable  fact  that  the 
Dnly  mode  of  instruction  of  slaves  which  the  law 
)f  the  South  does  not  prohibit  is  oral  inculcation  ? 

■that  to  precede  or  accompany  this  by  teaching 
the  slave  to  read,  would  be  visited  by  severe  pen- 
alties? Or  who  bears  in  mind  that  no  public  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
slaves  by  whites,  whilst  the  feeble  efforts,  for  this 
pui-pose,  of  those  of  their  own  color,  are  repressed 
«  hy  Icno? 

These  and  the  other  manifold  evils  of  slavery, 
which  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  institution,  and, 
in  the  expressed  opinions  of  its  supporters,  in- 
separable from  it,  seldom  meet  the  eye  in  the 
numerous  and  valuable  publications  which  abound 
in  this  age  and  country. 

This  small  volume  is  designed  to  supply  the 
proper  knowledge  of  t]iQ  pecidiar  institution.  It 
is  derived  from  the  most  authentic  sources, — 
the  statutes  of  the  slave-holding  States,  and  the 
reported  decisions  of  their  courts  of  judicature. 
The  writer  takes  occasion  here  to  state  dis- 
/itinctly  that  he  recognises  in  the  fullest  extent  the 
,  great  principle  of  our  complex  government  that 
'each  of  the  several  States  is  sovereign  and  inde- 
'pendeut,  except  in  so  far  as  it  has,  by  acceding  to 
,the  national  Constitution,  surrendered  any  portion 
, of  such  sovereignty;  that  .s?awe?'_y  is  a  positive  and 
peculiar  institution  of  each  of  the  States  in  which 
it  subsists,  over  which  the  other  States,  neither 
separately  nor  collectively,  nor  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment itself,  can  rightfully  exercise  any  power; 
and  in  respect,  therefore,  to  the  evils  or  the  con- 


tinuance of  the  institution,  no  citizen  of  a  free 
State  is  in  any  degree  or  in  any  sense  responsible. 

But  he  does  most  firmly  believe  that  negro 
slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  slave-holding  States  of 
the  Union,  is  a  moral,  social,  and  political  evil  of 
incalculable  magnitude ;  and  he  as  firmly  believes 
that  the  free  States  have  the  constitutional  right 
and  power  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  insti- 
tution into  the  territories  not  yet  erected  into 
States.  And,  having  this  right  and  this  power, 
the  obligation  is  equally  clear  and  imperative  to 
make  no  truce,  no  compromise,  no  relaxation  of 
effort,  in  the  great  struggle  which  is  now  waging 
for  freedom  on  the  uncontaminated  soil  over  which 
the  Federal  Grovernment  has  been  invested  with 
sovereign  authority. 

The  labor  of  preparing  this  new  edition  has 
been  undertaken  from  a  strong  conviction  that 
such  a  work  is  a  great  need  at  the  present  time. 
Its  publication  rests  upon  the  sole  responsibility 
of  the  writer.  He  is  not  now,  nor  ever  has  been, 
a  member  of  any  Abolition  or  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety.   He  has  taken  counsel  of  no  one. 

But,  although  the  work  has  been  prosecuted 
without  the  counsel  of  any  one,  the  writer  has 
been  cheered  in  his  labor  with  the  hope  that  its 
publication  will  find  a  welcome  and  support 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  free  States  of  our 
Republic.  He  calls  to  mind  the  memorable  con- 
test in  1819-20,  which  resulted  in  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  when  the  people  of  these  States 
stood  together,  as  if  moved  by  one  mind,  in  stern 
opposition  to  the  extension  of  slave  territory.  But 
for  that  compromise,  the  battle  would  have  been 
fought  with  success  then.  Those  who  then  pro- 
fited by  its  deceptive  promise  of  future  peace 
have,  by  its  repeal,  forced  the  contest  again.  Will 
freedom  or  slavery  now  triumph  ?  Will  the  free 
States  suffer  themselves  to  be  deceived  a  second 
time? 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  T,  1856. 


WHAT  FAMILY  GOVERNBIENT  IS. 

It  is  not  to  watch  children  with  a  suspicious 
eye  ;  to  frown  at  the  merry  outbursts  of  innocent 
hilarity;  to  suppress  their  joyous  laughter,  and 
to  mould  them  into  melancholy  little  models  of 
octogenarian  gravity. 

And  when  they  have  been  in  fault,  it  is  not  to 
punish  them  simply  on  account  of  personal  injury 
that  you  may  have  chanced  to  suffer  in  conse- 
quence of  their  fault ;  while  disobedience,  un- 
attended by  inconvenience  to  yourself,  passes 
without  a  rebuke. 

Nor  is  it  to  overwhelm  the  little  culprit  with  a 
flood  of  angry  words ;  to  stun  him  with  a  deafen-  ■ 
ing  voice ;  to  call  him  by  hard  names,  which  do 
not  express  his  misdeeds  ;  to  load  him  with  epi- 
thets which  would  be  extravagant,  if  applied  to  a 
fault  of  ten  fold  enormity ;  or  to  declare  with 
passionate  vehemence,  that  he  is  the  worst  child 
in  the  world,  and  destined  to  the  gallows. 
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But  it  is  to  watch  anxiously  the  first  risings  of 
sin,  and  to  repress  them ;  to  counteract  the  ear- 
liest workings  of  selfishness ;  to  suppress  the  first 
beginnings  of  rebellion  against  rightful  authority ; 
to  teach  an  implicit  and  unquestioning  and  cheer- 
ful obedience  to  the  will  of  the  parent,  as  the 
best  preparation  for  a  future  allegiance  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  to  the 
laws  of  the  great  Ruler  and  Father  in  heaven. 

It  is  to  punish  a  fault  because  it  is  a  fault ; 
because  it  is  sinful  and  contrary  to  the  commands 
of  God,  without  reference  to  whether  it  may  or 
may  not  have  been  productive  of  immediate  in- 
jury to  the  parent  or  to  others. 

It  is  to  reprove  with  calmness  and  composure, 
and  not  with  angiy  irritation ;  in  a  few  words, 
fitly  chosen,  and  not  with  a  torrent  of  abuse  ;  to 
punish  as  often  as  you  threaten,  and  threaten 
only  when  you  intend  and  can  remember  to  per- 
form ;  to  say  what  you  mean,  and  infallibly  do 
as  you  say. 

It  is  to  govern  your  family  as  in  the  sight  of 
Him  who  gave  you  authority,  who  will  reward 
your  strict  fidelity  with  such  blessings  as  he  be- 
stowed on  Abraham,  or  punish  your  criminal  neg- 
lect with  such  curses  as  he  visited  upon  Eli. — 
Religious  Herald. 


HOW  CAN  FARMERS  BEST   INVEST  THEIR 
CAPITAL  ? 

If  we  should  seek  an  answer  to  this  question 
in  the  actions  rather  than  in  the  words  of  the 
farming  community,  we  should  find  that  not  a 
few  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  best  in- 
vestment for  their  surplus  capital  is  in  railroad 
and  other  kinds  of  stock.  We  have  lately  seen 
it  stated  that  many  farmers  at  the  east  are  send- 
ing their  capital  west,  where  returns  of  10  or  12 
per  cent,  are  held  out  as  inducements.  The  num- 
ber is  but  small,  we  fear,  whose  actions  give  un- 
mistakable evidence  that  they  think  the  best  in- 
vestment they  can  make  of  their  spare  capital  is 
in  improvements  upon  their  lands,  or  in  their 
stock.  Nevertheless  we  are  convinced  that  such 
would  be  the  best  investment  which  could  be 
made  of  large  sums  which  are  now.  disposed  of 
otherwise.  And  we  think  that  close  investiga- 
tions and  correct  calculations  would  convince 
others  also.  This  view  or  side  of  the  question 
has  been  ably  argued  by  Simon  Brown,  in  an 
address  before  the  New  llanipshire  Agricultural 
Society.  AVe  cannot,  for  the  present,  we  think, 
do  our  readers  a  better  service  than  to  lay  before 
thcui  some  of  the  more  persuasive  of  the  con- 
siderations upon  this  topic  which  wo  have  found 
■in  that  address. 

After  stating  that  the  shrewd  and  successful 
merchant  rarely  diverts  liis  capital  from  his  own 
legitimate  pursuits,  usually  ;iddiug  his  profits  to 
his  original  investment,  and  thus  creating  a  new 
power  to  control  the  markets  and  circumstances 
around  him,  Mr.  B.  remarks  that — 


"  Such  should  be  the  policy  and  the  practice  ij 
of  the  farmer.    The  profits  realized  by  the  crops 
of  this  year  should  be  invested  in  permanent  ^| 
improvements  in  the  soil  he  cultivates,  or  in  the  ,, 
erection  of  such  buildings  or  changes  as  will 
facilitate  his  efforts.    One  hundred  dollars  ex-  , 
pended  in  labor  and  manure  upon  five  acres  of  < 
land,  will  often  increase  the  product  per  acre, 
from  one  ton  of  hay  worth  $6,  to  two  tons,  each  ' 
worth  $12.    Here,  then,  for  the  use  of  the  $20  * 
expended,  would  be  a  gain  of  $18  per  acre ;  for 
the  use  of  the  f  100  on  the  five  acres,  a  profit  of  *' 
$90.    This  result  might  not  always  be  obtained!  f 
the  first  year,  though  it  often  is,  but  the  interest  ™ 
on  the  sum  invested,  after  all  allowances,  would'  " 
not  fall  short  of  15  or  20  per  cent,  per  annum,  withi  * 
the  satisfaction  that  the  principal  is  invested  in 
a  bank  which  will  never  refuse  a  discount,  and  is 
not  subject  to  revulsion  or  to  stop  payment."  Si 

Though  there  are  facts  in  abundance  to  attest  s 
these  statements,  though  readily  admitted  and  li 
assented  to,  there  are  hundreds,  and  thousands  4 
probably,  who  neglect  investments  at  once  so 
safe  and  so  remunerative.    One  cause  of  this; 
neglect  is  thus  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Brown  : 

"A  desire  exists  among  farmers  to  become 
owners  of  stocks  in  banking  or  manufacturing 
companies,  in  railroads  or  steamboats,  or  mining, 
lumbering,  or  perhaps  some  fancy  scheme  which 
promises  large  dividends  with  but  little  laborj 
Evcirywhere  they  have  diverted  their  capital 
from  its  true  purposes  to  invest  it  in  one  or  all 
of  these  pursuits ;  and  thus  vast  sums,  the 
earnings  of  their  patient,  honest  toil,  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  speculators  and  drones,  and  are 
lost  to  them  forever,  or  become  so  entangled  in 
the  intricacies  of  a  business  they  do  not  under-{ 
stand,  as  to  be  a  perpetual  source  of  vexation 
and  loss.  This  is  an  evil  of  such  magnitude,: 
that  until  it  is,  in  a  great  measure,  corrected,  I 
cannot  hope  for  that  enlightened  progress  which 
ought  to  distinguish  us  as  an  agricultural  people.: 
The  average  interest  of  stocks  in  New  England 
probably  does  not  exceed  six  per  cent.,  and  many  ' 
of  them  are  so  fluctuating  and  unsafe  as  to  justify 
anxious  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
hold  them,  and  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  stock  market." 

Among  the  evil  consequences  resulting  from 
this  diversion  of  the  capital  of  farmers  from  its 
natural  channel,  we  will,  for  the  present,  name 
only  a  few,  intending  to  return  to  the  subject  at 
some  future  opportunity.  Some  of  the  worst  of 
these  evils,  then,  are — thousands  of  fields  yield- 
ing no  more  profit  than  they  did  before  drainage 
and  other  improvements  became  known;  old  and 
awkward  implements  retained  to  the  exclusion  of 
better  ones,  &c.,  &c.  A  little  capital,  judiciously 
invested,  would  make  lauds  more  productive,  and 
tools  more  cfiicient  and  useful. —  Cuunlri/  Gentle- 
man. 


Rarely  promise;  but,  if  lawful,  constantly  perform.' 
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THE  AMOUNT  OF  RAIN  FALLING  YEARLY. 

The  recent  drouglit  has  naturally  suggested  the 
nquiry  whether  with  all  our  ingenious  inventions 
md  wonderful  improvements  we  should  ever  be 
ible  to  supply  by  artificial  means  the  want  of  rain. 
5ome  of  the  results  of  this  inquiry,  as  furnished 
)y  a  scientific  friend,  may  not  be  without  inter- 
st  to  our  readers. 

On  an  average,  there  falls  annually  in  rain  and 
mow,  in  a  space  of  ten  miles  square  (taking,  for 
ixample,  Philadelphia  as  the  centre,)  an  amount 
»f  water  sufiicient  to  fill  a  reservoir  one  mile 

Square  and  370  feet  deep,  or  enough  to  fill  a  reser- 
oir  half  a  mile  square  and  1,480  feet  (more  than 
I  quarter  of  a  mile  !)  in  depth.  This  is  rather 
nore  than  370  million  cubic  yards,  or  seventy- 
bur  billions  of  gallons. 

Again,  there  falls  in  rain  and  snow  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  every  year,  as  much  water 
IS  would  fill  a  reservoir  460  miles  long,  one  mile 
wide,  and  370  feet  deep.  This  is  equivalent  to 
ibove  thirty-two  cubic  miles  of  water,  34,891 
jiUions  of  gallons. 

Again,  supposing  the  same  number  of  inches 
of  rain,  on  an  average,  to  fall  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  as  in  Pennsylvania,  the  annual  ag- 
gregate of  rain  in  the  entire  territory  of  our 
30untry  would  amount  to  more  than  2100  cubic 
niles  ! 

It  is  calculated  ihat  the  Fairmount  waterworks 
ire  capable  of  raising  twelve  millions  of  gallons 
in  twenty-four  hours.    They  do  not,  however, 
usually  raise  more  than  seven  or  eight  millions 
■fiper  day.    Assuming  the  daily  quantity  at  eight 
ji  millions,  it  would  at  this  rate  require  9520  days, 
or  more  than  twenty-five  years ,  for  those  works  to 
raise  as  much  water  as  on  an  average  falls  every 
:  year  in  the  small  space  of  ten  miles  square.  More 
than  eleven  thousand  years  would  be  necessai-y 
in  order  to  raise  as  much  water  as  falls  annually 
.  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  while  more  than 
,|(  Seven  hundred  thousand  years  would  be  required 
!i  in  order  to  raise  a  quantity  as  great  as  falls  every 
It  War  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
i«     A  cubic  mile  of  water  is  a  short  and  simple 
lj  Iphrase,  easily  written  and  quickly  spoken,  but  the 
ii^  ^difficulty  is  for  any  human  mind  to  form  an  ade- 
Iquate  idea  of  it.  Suppose  a  man  to  dip  from  one 
ivessel  to  another  a  gallon  at  a  time — he  could  not, 
1:  iunder  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  average 
c  jmore  than  a  gallon  in  two  seconds,  or  thirty  gal- 
ilons  per  minute  ; — now,  if  he  should  work  at  this 
'rate  night  and  day,  without  the  slightest  inter- 
im mission,  it  would  require  more  than  seventy  thou- 
J  isand  years  to  dip  out  the  number  of  gallons  con- 
i(  Itained  in  a  cubic  mile. 

5 1  In  order,  however,  to  fonu  any  just  idea  of  the 
i  j  inimitable  grandeur  on  which  Nature  conducts 
i  Iher  operations,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
If  !  water  which  she  designs  for  the  refreshing  of  the 
earth,  she  raises,  not  like  our  artificial  water- 
works, merely  one,  two  or  three  hundred  feet, 


but  high  enough  to  supply  water  to  eveiy  animal 
or  vegetable  existing  on  the  face  of  the  earth — 
from  13,000  to  14,000  feet  for  some  of  the  min- 
ing districts  of  South  America,  and  not  less  than 
16,000  feet  for  the  highest  inhabited  regions  of 
Thibet. 

The  foregoing  calculations  may  be  relied  on  as 
correct.  We  have  assumed  the  annual  fall  of 
rain  at  44  J  inches,  which  is  a  trifle  less  than  the 
yearly  average,  according  to  meteorological  tables 
kept  during  the  last  fifteen  years ;  46,000  square 
miles  have  been  taken  as  the  area  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  3,000,000  square  miles  as  the  area  of  the 
entire  territory  of  the  United  States. — Phila. 
Daily  Times. 


GREATNESS  OP  LITTLE  THINGS. 

In  Lieut.  Maury's  work  on  the  Physical  Geo- 
graphy of  the  Sea,  he  gives  the  result  of  Micro- 
scopic examinations  of  some  shells,  drawn  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  it 
is  more  than  two  miles  in  depth.  These  shells 
are  so  minute  that  to  the  naked  eye  they  appear 
like  common  dust  or  clay,  although  not  a  grain  of 
sand  is  among  them ;  and  yet  are  so  preserved 
that  their  most  delicate  edges  are  perfect.  It 
would  require  a  larger  grave  to  hold  all  the  coral 
insects  of  the  world  than  all  the  elephants.  The 
smallest  tenants  of  the  ocean,  not  the  largest,  are 
its  most  important  occupants,  and  the  microscopic 
shell-fish  create  more  important  changes  than  the 
whales. 

It  has  been  the  great  error  of  historians,  states- 
men, and  pohticians,  to  lose  sight  of  this  truth. 
They  look  only  at  the  whales,  the  hig  fish,  and 
seem  to  consider  these  as  the  monarchs  of  the 
deep  sea  of  politics,  and  they  alone  have  the 
right  to  swim  there.  If  the  French  Emperor 
flounders,  or  the  Russian  Autocrat  turns  over  on 
his  side  and  dies,  each  contortion  is  duly  chroni- 
cled. But  in  the  meantime,  what  do  we  hear  of 
the  progress  of  the  people,  the  industrious  classes, 
the  small  fish  ?  They  are  the  true  monarchs  of 
this  great  and  wide  sea  of  politics,  after  all.  They 
form  the  strata  by  which  the  geologists  of  history 
will  hereafter  mark  the  progress  of  this  age,  and 
classify  all  its  products ;  and  upon  the  basis  of 
which  all  future  society  will  develope  itself.  Take 
care  of  the  poor,  and  the  rich  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  Educate  the  masses,  and  there  will 
arise  from  their  number  a  sufficiently  large  class 
to  generalize  their  ideas,  and  carry  out  their  prin- 
ciples. Reform  the  people,  and  make  them  tem- 
perate, truthful  and  virtuous,  for  they  give  tone 
and  temper  to  the  age,  and  to  the  country,  deter- 
mining; the  character  of  its  leaders  far  more  than 
the  leaders  of  the  masses. 

And  so  in  individual  life  and  character.  It  is 
little  things  that  make  and  unmake  us  all.  There 
are  thousands  of  young  men  of  genius  and  enter- 
prise, at  this  moment,  who  dream  of  fame  and 
distinction,  and  who,  if  it  only  required  some  one 
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great  act  of  daring  or  sacrifice  within  the  scope 
of  possibility,  to  become  distinguished,  would  be 
heroes ;  but,  because  true  eminence  is  only  to  be 
obtained  by  a  persevering  application  to  a  number 
of  daily  virtues,  are  constantly  at  war  with  the 
whole  system  of  things,  and  esteem  it  a  very 
badly  governed  world,  in  which  they  find  no 
higher  place. 

It  is  a  man's  little  habits  of  dress,  demeanor 
and  conversation,  that  make  or  unmake  the  friends 
on  which  his  success  and  happiness  in  life  often 
depend.  It  is  on  a  man's  little  habits  of  eating 
and  drinking,  of  loitering  over  trifles,  or  knowing 
how  to  brush  them  aside,  that  his  character  for 
idleness  or  industry,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
largest  part  of  his  time,  depend.  It  is  the  way 
in  which  a  man  takes  care  of  his  pennies  that 
determines  whether  he  will  ever  take  care  of 
pounds. 

Little  habits  drive  nails  into  our  coffins.  They 
more  than  make  up  by  their  number  what  they 
seem  to  lack  in  individual  importance.  They  are 
the  true  seeds  of  character.  We  might  as  well 
plant  acorns,  and  not  expect  them  to  grow,  as 
cherish  small  vices,  and  not  calculate  on  their 
increase ;  or  as  reasonably  hope  to  see  the  firm 
and  noble  oak  where  no  acorns  were  ever  planted, 
as  true  greatness  and  success  in  life,  where  the 
seedlings  of  a  thousand  little  habits  of  industry 
and  virtue  had  not  been  first  carefully  cherished. 

In  a  word,  character  is  the  sum  of  little  things, 
rather  than  great  ones.  The  true  estimate  of  an 
individual  is  not  ascertained  by  his  accidental  or 
occasional  achievements,  but  by  his  every  day 
habits.  A  nation's  character  is  not  determined 
by  its  famous  men,  but  by  the  liabits  of  its  masses, 
and  the  character  of  the  age  by  the  vices  or 
virtues  that  were  so  inherent  as  to  be  unnoticed. 


CURIOUS  HABITS  OF  MACKEEEL. 

Although  these  fish  have  been  taken  in  im. 
mense  numbers  for  three-quarters  of  a  century 
their  habits  are  not  well  understood.   They  oftei 
i  move  in  shoals,  apparently  filling  the  ocean  fo 
I  miles  in  extent.    They  are  found  near  the  sui 
j  face.    Sometimes  they  will  take  the  hook  witl 
!  the  greatest  eagerness,  at  other  times  not  : 
'  mackerel  will  bite  for  days,  although  millions  o 
them  are  visible  in  the  water.    When  they  an 
in  good  mood  for  taking  the  bait,  ten,  twenty 
and  even  thirty  barrels  are  taken  by  a  vessel  ii 
j  a  few  hours.    They  usually  bite  more  freely  sooi 
I  after  sunrise  in  the  morning,  and  towards  sum 
j  set  in  the  evening.    They  all  cease  to  bite  abou^ 
the  same  time,  as  if  they  were  actuated  by  ; 
common  impulse.    They  are  easily  frightened 
;  and  will  descend  into  deep  water.    It  has  oftei 
!  happened  that  a  fleet  of  vessels  was  lying  off  thi 
Cape,  say  a  mile  or  two  from  the  shore,  in  th' 
midst  of  a  school  of  mackerel,  and  taking  ther 
'  rapidly  on  their  decks,  when  the  firing  of  a  gun 
I  or  the  blast  of  a  rock,  would  send  every  mackert 
fathoms  deep  into  the  water,  as  suddenly  as  thoug.. 
they  had  been  converted  into  as  many  pigs  c 
lead,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  some  hours  befor 
they  would  re-appear.    They  are  caught  mor 
abundantly  near  the  shore,  and  very  rarely  on 
of  sight  of  land. —  Old  Colony  Memorial. 


OURS  "A  GREAT  COUNTRY. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  comparative 
distances  between  some  of  the  American  and 

foreign  cities,  affords  a  very  good  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  our  continent : 

Amencan. 

Pittsburg  to  Boston,    .       .       .       .  616 

New  York  to  Mobile,  ....  1476 

Philadelphia  to  Pensacola,  .       .       .  1443 

Boston  to  Nashville,    ....  1590 

New  York  to  Charleston,     .       .       .  790 

Boston  to  Galveston,  ....  2256 

New  York  to  New  Orleans,         .       .  1640 

Source  to  mouth  of  Mississippi,    .       .  2985 
Foreign. 

Paris  to  Vienna,        ....  625 

Paris  to  St.  Petersburg,      .       .       .  1510 

St.  Petersburg  to  Constantinople  .       .  1450 

London  to  Constantinople,  .       .       .  1490 

London  to  Vienna,     ....  760 

Stockholm  to  Madrid,         .       .       .  2160 

London  to  Rome,       ....  910 

St.  Petersburg  to  Thebes,   .       .       .  2800 


THE  SARGASSO  SEA. 

Probably  the  name  of  this  cui'ious  sea,  situatec 
singularly  as  it  may  seem,  in  the  middle  of  th 
North  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  new  to  many  of  o\] 
readers.  We  find  in  Maury's  "  Physical  Ge( 
graphy  of  the  Sea,"  an  interesting  description  ( 
it.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  centre  of  tb 
Atlantic  Ocean  there  is  what  is  called  the  "gre£ 
equatorial  current,"  which  sets  across  from  th 
coast  of  Africa  to  the  northeastern  shore  of  Souti 
America.  There  dividing,  a  small  part  flows  t 
the  southward  along  the  shore,  and  the  main  bod/ 
of  the  moving  waters  passes  through  the  Carit 
bean  Sea  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  traverse- 
our  coast  under  the  name  of  the  Gulf  Strean 
After  passing  Newfoundland,  the  Gulf  Stroai| 
spreads  itself  over  a  wide  extent  of  ocean,  and  cj 
length  having  reached  the  eastern  hemispheij 
again,  a  part  of  the  waters  flow  southward  alon 
the  coast  of  Africa,  until  they  arrive  at  their  ol 
starting  point  opposite  Senegambia  and  Liberii 
Here  they  unite  with  the  great  current  comin 
up  from  the  south,  and  setting  to  the  westward  . 
before,  recommence  their  never  ceasing  rounc 
This  current,  which  is  always  moving  slowl 
round  and  round,  forms  an  immense  whirlpoo 
whose  circuit  embraces  the  entire  North  Atlanti 
Ocean.  In  the  centre  of  the  whirl  is  a  quii 
spot,  equal  in  extent  of  area  to  the  whole  Missi: 
sippi  Valley,  unaflFccted  by  currents  of  any  kind 
and  here,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  greater  pa: 
of  the  gulf  weed  and  other  floating  materia 
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which  are  carried  round  by  the  current,  are  even- 
tually deposited.    This  is  the  Sea  of  Sargasso. 
The  broadest  part  of  the  sea  of  Sargasso  lies 
»f  between  the  Cape  Verd  Islands  and  the  Azores, 
and  extends  from  eighteen  to  thirty  degrees  north 
latitude.    A  short  distance  to  the  westward  it 
grows  narrower,  and  extends  in  a  strip  not  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  wide,  as  far  as 
the  longitude  of  the  Bermuda  Islands.    It  is  so 
thickly  matted  over  with  gulf  weed,  deposited 
i  there  by  the  current  which  is  incessantly  moving 
round  it,  that  the  speed  of  vessels  passing  through 
it  is  often  much  retarded.  Columbus  was  the  first 
man  who  found  this  weedy  sea,  and  its  position 
sn  has  not  perceptibly  altered  from  the  date  of  its 
t«  first  discovery  to  the  present  day.    When  the 
companions  of  Columbus  saw  it  they  thought  it 
M  marked  the  limits  of  navigation,  and  became 
A  alarmed.    Patches  of  gulf  weed  are  always  to  be 
seen  floating  along  the  G-ulf  Stream ;  and  in  the 
sea  of  Sargasso,  at  a  little  distance,  it  seems  sub- 
stantial CEOugh  to  walk  upon. 


THE  MOUSE  DEER. 


The  Baltimore  American  says  :  "We  yester- 
day saw  two  of  these  animals,  mother  and  young, 
that  were  brought  from  the  island  of  Java,  on 
'  board  the  United  States  frigate  IMacedonian,  and 
are  probably  the  only  ones  ever  seen  in  the  United 
States.  When  full-grown,  they  about  the  size  of 
the  ordinary  rabbit  of  our  forests,  and  shaped 
like  the  American  deer.  The  limbs  are  very- 
delicate,  and  the  hoof,  which  is  cloven,  is  almost 
transparent.  In  color,  they  are  a  reddish  brown, 
with  white  breast  and  stomach.  From  the  nose, 
and  extending  back  to  the  ears,  is  a  tan-colored 
stripe  on  each  side,  and  under  the  lower  jaw  a 
white  stripe,  forming  a  trident.  They  feed  like 
cattle,  and  chew  a  cud  like  that  species  of  the 
animal  creation.  They  are  easily  domesticated. 
The  eye  is  large  and  projecting,  but  the  ears  are 
short  and  oblong.  They  are  said  to  be  very 
swift,  and  their  appearance  would  indicate  it,  as 
they  are  formed  precisely  like  the  red  deer  of 
this  country." 


CHRIST'S  IMAGE  REFLECTED. 
"  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver.' 

'Tis  sweet  to  know,  that  He  who  tries 

The  silver,  takes  His  seat 
Beside  the  fire  that  purifies, 

Lest  too  intense  a  heat, 
Raised  to  consume  the  base  alloy. 
The  precious  metal  too  destroy. 

'Tis  good  to  think  that  well  He  knows 

The  silver's  power  to  bear 
The  ordeal  through  which  it  goes, 

And  that  with  skill  and  care 
He'll  take  it  from  the  fire,  when  fit 
For  His  own  hand  to  polish  it. 

'Tis  blessedness  to  feel  that  He 
The  piece  He  has  begun 


Will  not  forsake,  till  He  can  see — 

To  prove  the  work  is  done — 
An  image,  by  its  brightness  shown 
The  perfect  likeness  of  His  own. 

But  ah  !  how  much  of  earthly  mould, 

Dark  relics  of  the  mine. 
Purged  from  the  ore,  He  must  behold — 

Mow  loiiff  He  must  refine — 
Ere  in  the  silver  He  can  trace 
The  first  faint  semblance  to  His  face  ! 

Thou  great  Refiner,  sit  thou  by 

Thy  promise  to  fulfil — 
Moved  by  thy  hand,  beneath  thy  eye. 

And  melted  at  thy  will. 
Oh,  may  thy  work  forever  shine, 
Reflecting  beauty  pure  as  thine. 

B.  F.  Gould. 


TO  PENNSYLVANIA. 

By  John  G.  Whittier. 

Oh,  State,  prayer-founded  !  never  hung 
Such  choice  upon  a  people's  tongue, 

Such  power  to  bless  or  ban, 
As  that  which  makes  thy  vphisper  Fate, 
For  which  on  thee  the  centuries  wait. 

And  destinies  of  man. 

Across  thy  Alleghanian  chain, 
With  groanings  from  a  land  of  pain, 

The  west  wind  finds  its  way; 
Wild-wailing  from  Missouri's  flood, 
The  crying  of  thy  children's  blood 

Is  in  thy  ears  to-day. 

And  unto  thee,  in  Freedom's  hour 
Of  sorest  need,  God  gives  the  power 

To  ruin  or  to  save. 
To  wound  or  heal,  to  blight  or  bless 
With  fruitful  field  or  wilderness, 

A  free  home  or  a  grave  ! 

Nay,  more:  transcending  time  and  place, 
The  question  of  the  human  race 

Is  thine  to  solve  anew  ; 
And,  trembling  doubtful  on  thy  breath, 
A  thrill  of  life  or  pang  of  dea'h 

Stiall  reach  the  wide  earth  through. 

Then  let  thy  Virtue  match  the  Crime, 
Rise  to  the  level  of  the  time  ; 

And,  if  a  son  of  thine 
Betray  or  tempt  thee,  Brutus-like, 
For  Fatherland  and  Freedom  strike, 

As  Justice  gives  the  sign. 

Wake,  sleeper,  from  thy  dream  of  ease, 
The  great  Occasion's  forelock  seize. 

And  let  the  North-wind  strong 
And  golden  leaves  of  Autumn  be 
Thy  coronal  of  victory 

And  thy  triumphal  song  ! 


N.  Era. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

FoBEiGN  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  iTth 
ult  have  been  received.  The  report  that  France  will 
riermit  her  Minister  at  Naples  to  withdraw  for  a  time, 
and  that  England  will  not  appoint  a  successor  to  her 
Minister  there,  lately  deceased,  is  confirmed.  The 
Western  Powers  are  said  to  have  addressed  a  second 
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note  to  Naples,  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  former,  but  in 
milder  language. 

Rumors  are  current  of  a  proposed  exchange  of  col- 
onies between  France  and  England,  the  former  giving 
up  her  factories  on  the  main  land  in  India,  in  exchange 
for  Mauritius.  France  is  also  said  to  wish  to  purchase 
a  fishing  station  in  Iceland. 

Spain  is  generally  tranquil.  Some  uncertainty  ex- 
ists as  to  the  fate  of  the  U'Donnell  ministry,  and  the 
probabilities  of  his  being  succeeded  by  Narvaez  are 
openly  discussed. 

Neufchatel  is  quiet.  Prussia  is  said  to  have  signified 
her  intention  of  giving  up  her  claim  to  that  territory, 
in  exchange  for  indemnity,  the  amount  to  be  fixed  by 
the  European  powers.  France  supports  these  views. 
Prussia  has  lodged  with  the  federal  government  of 
Switzerland  a  protest  against  any  interference  on  its 
part  with  the  affairs  of  Neufchatel.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment, in  reply,  expresses  a  determination  to  repu- 
diate all  diplomatic  intervention.  It  appears  that  in 
1848,  the  people  of  that  canton,  which  had  previously 
been  under  the  protectorate  of  Prussia,  threw  oif  their 
allegiance,  and  joined  the  other  cantons;  but  the 
King  of  Prussia  has  never  resigned  his  claim,  and  the 
late  insurrection  was  made  by  his  partizans.  As  the 
Congress  of  Paris  must  meet  again  on  questions  re- 
lating to  the  Danubian  Principalities,  it  is  believed  the 
Neufchatel  business  will  be  submitted  to  it. 

The  coronation  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  took  place 
at  Moscow  on  the  Yth  ult.  Representatives  from  the  va- 
rious Asiatic  and  European  tribes,  which  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  Czar,  participated  in  the  proces- 
sion on  the  Emperor's  entrance  into  the  city.  Special 
ambassadors  from  the  governments  engaged  in  the  late 
war,  attended  the  coronation. 

Kars  has  been  evacuated  by  the  Russians,  and  re- 
occupied  by  the  Turks.  The  country  in  that  neigh- 
borhood is  described  as  in  a  sad  state,  having  been 
desolated  during  the  war.  The  Turks  who  had  fled 
were  returning  to  their  homes,  but  could  hardly  sub- 
sist througli  the  winter  without  assistance.  The 
Armenian  villages  were  not  molested  by  the  Russians. 
The  Kurds  are  migrating  into  Russia,  the  Turkish 
government  having  ordered  them  to  settle  in  villages, 
instead  of  leading  their  present  nomadic  life. 

The  relations  between  Russia  and  Sweden  are  said  to 
be  becoming  more  unfriendly. 

Difficulties  have  arisen  between  Turkey  and  Prussia. 

The  Greek  government  having  removed  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Piraius,  and  appointed  a  successor,  the 
French  Admiral  refused  to  acknowledge  the  latter, 
alleging  that  the  power  of  the  government  did  not  ex- 
tend to  the  Pira3us,  but  that  it  was  exclusively  under 
French  command,  and  appointed  another  Governor. 
The  Greek  garrison  was  sent  back  to  Athens.  The 
Prussian  and  Bavarian  Ministers  protested  against 
these  proceedings;  but  the  iiritish  Minister  approved 
and  supported  them. 

The  lirst  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales,  Austra- 
lia, met  on  the  22d  of  5th  month,  when  the  Governor's 
message  was  presented,  and  was  well  received.  The 
Governor  of  Panama  has  informed  the  United  States 
Commodore  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  he 
does  not  think  it  prudent  to  enforce  the  collection  of 
the  tonnage  tax  on  foreign  merchandise  crossing  the 
Isthmus,  and  that  he  will  refer  the  matter  to  the  gen- 
eral government  of  New  Granada.  Panama  was  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement  respecting  the  election  for 
Governor,  and  a  conflict  was  apprehended. 

In  Nicaragua,  Walker  has  issued  a  decree  declaring 
the  properly  of  the  Accessory  Transit  Company  for- 
feited to  the  State.  Another  decree  transfers  it  to  C. 
Morgan  and  C.  K.  Garrison,  for  the  sum  of  $  100,000. 
Rivas  is  at  Leon  with  his  army.  Walker  remains  at 
the  capital. 


Domestic. — A.  B.  Corwine,  the  Commissioner  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  to  investigate  the  disturb- 
ances at  Panama  last  spring,  has  made  a  long  report, 
in  which  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  attack  upon 
the  passengers  and  the  railroad  depot  was  precon- 
certed; that  considerable  ill  feeling  existed  previously 
among  the  colored  natives  of  Panama  against  Ameri- 
cans, owing  to  the  railroad  and  its  auxiliary  arrange- 
ments having  thrown  many  of  them  out  of  employment; 
that  the  authorities  of  Panama  signally  failed  in  their 
duty  to  suppress  the  riot,  the  police  uniting  with  the 
mob  in  assailing  the  passengers  ;  and  that  the  govern- 
ment of  New  Granada  is  unable  to  maintain  law  upon 
the  Isthmus,  and  to  aflbrd  adequate  protection  to  the 
transit.  He  therefore  recommends  the  immediate  o& 
cupancy  of  the  Isthmus  by  the  United  States,  unless 
New^^Granada,  after  proper  representations,  can  satisfy!  " 
us  as  to  her  ability  and  inclination  to  afibrd  the  proper 
protection,  and  make  atonement  for  the  wrongs  in- 
flicted by  the  people  and  officials  of  the  State  of 
Panama.  He  states  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
the  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  at  $7,500,000,  and  that 
in  the  steamships  at  nearly  the  same  sum,  while  the 
total  amount  of  treasure  brought  to  Panama  by  the 
vessels  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  exceeded 
$21,000,000,  of  which  upwards  of  000, 000  belonged 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  number  of  pas- 
sengers conveyed  both  ways  between  the  Atlantic 
States  and  California,  during  the  same  period,  wasi 
17,519. 

Advices  from  California  to  the  5th  ult.,  state  that 
the  Supreme  Coftrt  had  met  after  a  long  vacation, 
Judge  'lerry  being  on  the  bench.  In  the  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court,  a  Grand  Jury  had  been  empannelled,  composed 
of  oppoLents  of  the  Vigilance  Committee,  and  had 
found  indictments  for  piracy  against  the  two  members, 
of  the  Committee  who  took  the  arms  from  a  vessel  in 
the  harbor  of  San  Francisco.  Petitions  were  in  gen- 
eral circulation  asking  Congress  to  expel  Hcrb;rt,  the 
murderer.  Small  quantities  of  tea  and  rice  have  been 
grown  in  ditt'erent  parts  of  the  State,  and  hopes  are 
entertained  of  their  becoming  staple  products. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Utah  has  decided  that  the 
organic  act  extends  the  common  law  over  the  Terri- 
torj^,  and  the  act  being  in  the  nature  of  a  constitution,, 
the  common  law  therelbre  over-rides  all  the  statutes 
of  the  Legislature.  This  renders  illegal  polygamy, 
and  various  statutes  made  by  the  order  of  the  Mormon 
leaders. 

From  Kansas  we  have  accounts  that  the  Missouri 
army  under  Gen.  Reid,  instead  of  disbanding,  in  obe- 
diance  to  Gov.  Geary's  proclamation,  approached 
Lawrence,  on  the  14lh  ult.,  with  a  force  of  2700  men. 
They  were  met  by  Gov.  Geary,  who  took  500  of  them 
into  the  U.  S.  service,  to  assist  in  expelling  Lane's 
troops.  The  remainder  were  disbanded.  The  Free 
State  force  under  Lane,  numbering  1500,  then  aban- 
doned Lawrence,  and  the  U.  S.  troops  entered  without 
resistance,  finding  the  place  nearly  deserted.  Lane 
retreated  towards  Nebraska,  and  was  pursued  by  200 
U.  S.  soldiers.  A  portion  of  his  force  was  encoun- 
tered at  a  crossing  on  Kaw  river,  and  a  skiruiish  took 
place,  in  which  several  are  said  to  have  been  killed, 
and  ninety  five  taken  prisoners. 

A  New  Orleans  paper  states  that  Red  river  has  dim- 
med up  its  own  mouth,  and  now  makes  its  way  ttf'the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  througli  Atchafalaya  Bayou,  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  This  is  probably  its  former  course.  Tho 
river  is  now  very  low,  and  may  possibly  reopen  ii> 
channel  when  it  becomes  full. 

The  steamer  Niagara  was  burnt  near  PortWat^ii- 
ington,  on  Lake  Michigan,  on  the  24th  ult,,  and  ok 
hundred  lives  are  supposed  to  have  been  lost.  A  lart 
number  of  passengers  were  saved  by  other  vessels. 
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For  Friends'  Review. 
lOPOSED  NEW   TRANSLATION  OP  THE  BIBLE. 

The  following  remarks,  on  a  subject  which  for 
me  time  past  has  been  much  agitated  in  Great 
itain  and  in  this  country,  are  taken  from  a  let- 
in  the  London  Times,  written  by  John  Cum- 
ng,  an  English  minister : 

"Both  here  and  in  America  there  has  sprung 
among  some  divines  and  zealous  Christians  a 
sire  to  have  a  new  translation  of  the  Holy 
riptures.  In  America  a  new  version  is  being 
Wished,  and  I  must  say,  judging  from  the  only 
cimen  I  have  seen — that  of  the  Book  of  Job 
y  desire  to  see  a  new  translation  in  this  coun- 
is  by  no  means  increased, 
t  appears  to  me  very  improbable  that  so  learned, 
lartial,  and  judicious  a  body  of  translators  as 
authors  of  the  version  of  1611  can  be  brought 
[ether  in  the  19th  century.  Their  names  are 
r  to  every  scholar. 

let  me  adduce  several  impartial  testimonies  to 
xcellence,  its  accuracy,  and  faithfulness, 
elden  says,  '  The  English  translation  of  the 
le  is  the  best  translation  in  the  world.' 
'ocock,  the  highest  authority  in  Oriental  liter- 
'e  and  languages,  describes  our  version  as 
ng  so  agreeable  to  the  original,  that  we  might 
choose  among  others  to  follow  it,  were  it  not 
own.' 

Swift  says,  '  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
slaters  of  the  Bible  were  masters  of  an  Eng- 
style  much  fitter  for  the  work  than  any  we 
n  our  present  writings,  which  I  take  to  be 
g  to  the  simplicity  that  runs  through  the 
.e.' 

fehop  Lowth  says,  '  The  vulgar  translation  of 
ible  is  the  best  standard  of  our  language.' 
shop  Horsely  observes,  '  Their  adherence  to 


the  Hebrew  idiom  is  supposed  at  once  to  have 
enriched  and  adorned  our  language.' 

Lord  Monboddo  :  '  I  hold  the  English  Bible  to 
be  the  best  standard  of  the  English  lang-uage  we 
have  at  this  day.' 

Bishop  Middleton  :  'The  style  of  our  present 
version  is  incomparably  superior  to  anything 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  finical  and 
perverted  taste  of  our  own  age.  It  is  simple,  it 
is  harmonious,  it  is  energetic,  and — which  is  of 
no  small  importance — use  has  made  it  familiar, 
and  time  has  rendered  it  sacred.' 

Dr.  Wliittaker  states,  'It  may  be  compared 
with  any  translation  in  the  world,  without  fear  of 
inferiority.  It  has  not  shrunk  from  the  most 
rigorous  investigation,  and,  in  spite  of  numerous 
attempts  to  supersede  it,  it  has  hitherto  remained 
unrivalled  in  the  aifections  of  the  country.' 

Dr.  Adam  Clark :  '  For  accuracy  and  general 
fidelity,  competent  judges  allow  that  this  transla- 
tion greatly  exceeds  all  modern  versions,  either 
j  English  or  foreign.' 

Geddes,  a  learned  and  laborious  Roman  Catho- 
'  lie,  candidly  admits,   'If  accuracy,  fidelity,  and 
I  the  strictest  attention  to  the  letter  of  the  text,  be 
'  supposed  to  constitute  the  qualities  of  an  excel- 
lent version,  that,  of  all  versions,  must  in  general 
be  counted  the  most  excellent.    Every  sentence, 
every  word,  syllable,  letter,  and  point,  seem  to 
have  been  weighed  with  the  nicest  exactitude, 
and  expressed,  either  in  the  text  or  margin,  with 
the  greatest  precision.' 

Dr.  Newman,  whose  earliest  and  purest  creed 
was  drawn  from  it,  thus  writes  of  it,  as  if  the 
miserable  contrast  to  it  presented  in  the  Douai 
and  Rheims  had  awakened  all  his  better  feelings, 
sympathies  and  recollections  : — "  Who  will  say 
that  the  uncommon  beauty  and  marvellous  Eng- 
lish of  the  Protestant  Bible  is  not  one  of  the  great 
strongholds  of  heresy  (Protestantism)  in  this 
country  ?  It  lives  in  the  ear  like  music  that  can 
never  be  forgotten,  like  the  sound  of  church  bells 
which  the  convert  hardly  knows  how  he  can  fore- 
go. Its  felicities  seem  to  be  almost  things  rather 
than  mere  words.  It  is  part  of  the  national 
mind,  and  the  anchor  of  national  seriousness. 
The  memory  of  the  dead  passes  into  it.  The 
potent  traditions  of  childhood  are  stereotyped  in 
its  verses.  The  power  of  all  the  griefs  and  trials 
of  a  man  is  hidden  beneath  its  words.  It  is  the 
representative  of  his  best  moments,  and  all  that 
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there  has  been  about  him  of  soft,  and  gentle,  and 
pure,  and  penitent,  and  good,  speaks  to  him  for- 
ever out  of  his  English  Bible.  It  is  his  sacred 
thing,  which  doubt  has  never  dimmed  and  con- 
troversy never  soiled.  In  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  laud,  there  is  not  a  Protestant  with  one 
spark  of  religiousness  about  him,  whose  spiritual 
biography  is  not  in  the  Saxon  Bible.'  Trench, 
who  quotes  and  admires  these  words  of  Newman, 
himself  a  master  of  the  English  tongue,  speaks  of 
our  version  as  '  having  the  happy  wisdom,  the 
instinctive  tact,  with  which  its  authors  have 
steei'ed  between  any  futile  mischievous  attempt  to 
ignore  the  full  rights  of  the  Latin  part  of  the  lan- 
guage on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  any  bur- 
dening of  their  version  with  such  a  multitude  of 
learned  Latin  terms  as  should  cause  it  to  forfeit 
its  homely  character,  and  shut  up  great  portions 
of  it  from  the  understanding  of  plain  and  un- 
learned men.' 

It  is  also  worthy  of  - remark  that,  almost  every 
change  in  the  Douai  and  Rheims  version  made 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  has  been  an  approxi- 
mation to,  or  an  adoption  of,  the  Protestant  version. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  if  all  the  de- 
fects in  our  version  were  remedied,  the  great 
tiTiths  embodied  in  the  articles,  creeds,  and  con- 
fessions of  the  Reformed  Churches  would  stand 
out  in  brighter  and  more  prominent  relief ;  but 
the  danger  of  beginning  to  alter  in  the  present 
state  and  temper  of  parties  does  seem  so  real,  that, 
as  long  as  there  can  be  secured  a  learned  and 
honest  ministry,  it  is  better  to  leave  slight  mis- 
translations to  their  living  correction.  With  a 
severe  logical  mind,  our  early,  deep  and  inveter- 
ate associations  with  its  very  letter,  may  go  for 
very  little.  But  human  nature  is  not  all  under- 
standing, and  its  only  nutriment  is  not  hard  logic. 
Few  of  us  are  aware  how  small  a  share  pure  rea- 
son has  in  the  formation  of  our  deepest  and  most 
decided  convictions.  The  words  of  our  English 
version  have  been  wrought  into  the  very  sub- 
stance of  our  speech,  our  thoughts  and  our  house- 
hold terms.  They  ring  like  sweet  chimes  in  our 
hymns,  our  prayers,  our  best  sermons.  The  best 
and  purest  literature  of  our  country  has  its  roots 
in  that  noble  version,  and  never  docs  orator  speak 
with  such  force,  or  poet  sing  with  such  pathos, 
as  when  they  find  fit  vehicles  of  their  thoughts  in 
its  imagery,  its  texts,  and  its  homely  Saxon.  It 
is  no  slight  apology  for  retaining  our  present  ver- 
sion, that  it  is  the  common  anchorage  at  this  mo- 
ment of  all  the  sections  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
Here  they  ride  out  many  a  heavy  storm,  and  feel 
nearer  and  more  akin  to  each  otiicr  as  they  look 
at,  and  love,  and  study  their  common  heritage. 
The  Catholic  tongue  of  Protestant  Cliristendom 
is  here,  and  our  various  denominations,  after 
talking  in  their  various  dialects  and  peculiar  pro- 
vincialisms, return  and  are  refreshed  by  speaking 
their  common  mother  tongue.  Here  is  the  broad, 
quiet  field  whore  all  Christians  may  feci,  after 
they  are  weary  with  jostling  in  the  narrow  paths  ' 


of  sectional  difference,  a  freshness  and  a  dewy 
purity  in  the  air,  and  a  fragrance  and  a  music  all 
around,  that  must  serve  to  deaden  and  diminish 
the  acrimony  of  such  difference. 


To  the  Editor  of  Friends'  Review. 
SARAH  PURBECK. 

While  absent  from  home,  I  took  up  the  Review, 
and  was  glad  to  see  the  interesting  account  of 
Sarah  Purbeck  ;  for  such  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  power  of  Divine  grace  should  not  be  lost. 
I  well  remember  the  first  time  I  paid  her  a  visit, 
and  the  impressions  then  made  on  my  own  mind. 

It  was  in  company  with  L  and  wife,  and 

several  others.  We  had  been  in  the  room  but  a 
short  time,  when,  except  the  constant  beating  of 
the  patient  sufferer,  silence  pervaded  the  com- 
pany. Never  did  I  behold  a  sufferer  with  such 
feelings ;  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  her  in  perfect 
calmness,  until  I  began  to  fear  I  was  insensible. 

L  knelt  in  supplication  and  prayed  fervently 

for  her  and  her  aged  mother;  it  was  a  truly 
solemn  and  interesting  time,  and  I  felt  it  goodl 

to  be  there.    L  's  wife  aftenvard  took  her| 

by  the  hand,  and,  though  she  had  felt  a  dread  o 
going,  expressed  that  as  soon  as  she  entered  th 
room,  the  sufferer  seemed  to  her  like  a  babe,  and] 
she  longed  to  take  her  in  her  arms.  She  was  t 
me  as  a  purified  spirit,  and  a  wonderful  display 
of  Divine  power  lifting  her  soul  in  triumph  above 
all  outward  suffering ;  and  it  surely  might  teach 
us  all  to  place  our  whole  trust  and  confidence  in 
One  who  is  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mightj 
God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace 
Such  were  my  feelings  on  my  first  visit,  and 
continued  to  visit  her  during  her  life,  which  seeme 
to  me  to  be  prolonged  for  the  benefit  of  othersj 

At  one  time  sitting  by  her  bed,  I  repeated 
poem  on  "Resignation,"  which  I  had  committei 
to  memory  some  j^ears  before ;  it  seemed  to  mee 
the  feelings  of  her  heart,  and  she  requested 
copy — as  follows  : — 

"  One  prayer  I  have — all  prayers  in  one — 

When  1  am  %yholly  thine, 
Thy  will,  niy  God,  thy  will  be  done, 

And  let  that  will  be  mine. 
Is  life  with  many  blessings  crowned — 

Upheld  in  peace  and  health — 
With  dear  aftcctions  twined  around? 

Lord,  iu  my  time  of  wealth, 
May  I  remember,  that  to  thee 

Whatc'er  I  have  I  owe. 
And  back,  in  gratitude  from  me, 
V     May  all  thy  bounties  flow. 
^  And,  should  thy  wisdom  take  away, 
Shall  I  arraign  thy  will? 
No  !  let  rac  bless  thy  name  and  say, 

The  Lord  is  gracious  still.  .  i(| 
A  pilgrim  on  the  earth  I  roam, 

Of  notliing  long  possessed, 
And  all  must  fail  when  I  go  home. 

For  this  is  not  my  rest. 
Write  but  my  name  upon  the  roll 

Of  thy  redeemed  above  ; 
And  heart  and  mind  and  strength  and  soul 
Shall  love  thee  for  thy  love." 
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AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  PEACE. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Daily  Grlohe, 
published  in  the  City  of  Washington.  It  is  truly 
a  startling  statement,  and  we  are  pleased  to  find 
it  urged  in  such  a  quarter : — 

In  an  article  published  in  the  August  number 
of  Putnam's  Magazine,  a  most  startling  exhibit 
is  given  of  the  enormous  tax  imposed  upon  the 
nations,  and  especially  upon  Great  Britain,  by 
past  and  pi-ospective  wars.  From  this  it  appears 
that,  in  1854,  the  entire  war  expenditures  of 
Great  Britain,  including  interest  on  old  war  debts, 
amounted  to  $251,000,000;  while  all  other  ex- 
penditures for  the  support  of  civil  Government 
amounted  to  |30,000,000  only.  In  order  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  comparative  magnitude  of  this 
burden,  it  is  stated  that,  in  the  same  year,  the 
capital  remaining  invested  in  railroads  in  Great 
Britain,  amounted  to  $1,267,995,264;  that  on 
these  roads  the  total  receipts  for  passengers 
and  freights  amounted  to  $96,002,520,  about 
$22,000,000  less  than  the  total  military  and 
naval  expenditures  of  the  Government  daring 
that  year,  which  amounted  to  $117,984,201; 
and  that  this  latter  sum  far  exceeded  the  average 
yearly  wages  of  all  the  agricultural  laborers  of 
the  kingdom,  or  the  net  profits  of  its  total  ex- 
ports. 

The  public  debts  of  all  Christendom,  before 
the  Russian  war,  are  estimated  at  $8,861,694,000, 
of  which  perhaps  $8,000,000,000  are  for  past 
wars.  According  to  Otto  Hubner,  the  capital  of 
all  the  banks  in  the  world  amounted,  in  1852,  to 
$781,554,865.  Before  the  late  war,  therefore, 
the  war  debt  of  Christendom  was  ten  times  as 
great  as  the  accumulated  capital  of  all  the  banks. 
To  this  enormous  weight  of  debt  the  Russian 
war  has  added  at  least  $1,000,000,000,  making 
the  world's  war  burden  $9,000,000,000,  or,  at 
five  per  cent,  interest,  to  an  annual  tax  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  To  this  add 
$500,000,000,  the  amount  expended  in  Europe 
and  America  in  1854  for  armies  and  navies,  and 
we  have  a  grand  total  of  $950,000,000,  a  per- 
petual, annual  drain  upon  the  productive  energies 
of  mankind. 

For  the  present  and  prospective  interests  of 
religion  and  morality  it  is  a  sad  yet  undeniable 
fact  that,  in  this  commercial  and  utilitarian  age, 
iihe  foregoing  astounding  statements  of  the  pecu- 
liary  cost  of  war,  will  furnish  the  strongest  and 
Host  convincing  argument,  an  argument  literally 
id  hominem,  against  the  evils  of  national  con- 
iicts  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Yet,  if  such 
practical  reasoning  be  effectual  in  lessening  the 
irobabilities  and  even  possibilities  of  war,  let  us 
lot  disregard  it.  It  has  been  too  plainly  shown  in 
jihe  past  that,  despite  the  advances  of  the  world 
|  n  Christianity  and  civilization,  the  nations  are 
lot  more  inclined,  from  mere  motives  of  justice 
md  morality,  to  keep  the  peace  in  our  day,  than 
"  p,  .hey  were  a  thousand  years  ago. 


Let  us,  then,  humbly  admit  that  mankind  are 
yet  too  mercenary  to  be  restrained  from  the  in- 
dulgence of  their  fierce  passions  by  any  other 
than  sordid  motives  of  expediency,  profit,  and 
loss.  Let  us  continue  to  use  the  property  argu- 
ment, since  no  other  can  avail ;  and  the  day  may 
yet  come,  and  speedily,  when  the  interests  of 
mankind  shall  be  protected  from  destraction,  not 
only  by  the  adoption  of  the  provision  of  maritime 
law  against  the  destruction  of  private  property 
on  the  sea  as  well  as  on  land,  which  our  country 
has  lately  had  the  glory  of  urging  upon  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe,  but  by  the  universal  admis- 
sion of  the  utter  folly  of  settling  national  differ- 
ences by  striving  to  work  each  other's  ruin. 
Then  may  that  universal  and  lasting  peace  which, 
to  the  shame  of  mankind,  even  religion  has  not 
hitherto  been  able  to  introduce  on  earth,  open 
the  way  for  the  world-wide  extension  of  those 
higher  precepts  of  peace  and  good-will  to  men 
that  will  forever  prevent  a  return  to  the  practical 
irreligion  of  the  past  ages  of  the  world. 


For  Friends'  KeTiew. 
PARENTAL  PATIENCE  AND  KINDNESS. 

The  perusal  of  the  article,  "Patience  with 
Children,"  has  revived  a  thought  that  has  often 
occurred  to  me  in  relation  to  the  reciprocal  duties 
between  parents  and  children.  I  have  sometimes 
feared  that  some  parents  forget  there  are  duties 
due  from  themselves  to  their  children,  as  truly 
obligatory  as  those  due  from  their  children  to 
them — -patience  and  kindness  among  the  first. 
A  person  may  be  a  consistent  member  of  So- 
ciety, in  externals,  and  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  yet, 
from  a  deficiency  in  these  good  qualities,  his  au- 
thority as  a  parent  will  be  tinctured  with  need- 
less severity  when  amongst  his  family  :  and  what 
is  familiar  to  him  at  home  he  cannot  readily  shake 
off  when  in  other  places.  Thus,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  he  fails  to  effect  the  good  he 
intends,  because  patience  and  kindness  are  not 
conspicuous  in  his  demeanor. 

Unless  these  virtues  are  cultivated  by  parents, 
how  can  they  expect  confiding  friendship  to  be 
matured  between  themselves  and  their  children 
in  later  life  ?  And  how  much  is  lost  when  this 
is  not  matured ;  especially  at  that  critical  period 
when  the  children  are  selecting  partners  for  the 
remainder  of  their  days,  and  when  counsel  has 
more  influence  than  authority  ?  H. 


ALL  SCIENCE  LEADS  UP  TO  GOD. 

Rest  calm  in  the  thought  that  all  science  leads 
up  to  God ;  and  that  those  very  things  which 
seem  most  mysterious  in  their  nature,  will,  when 
the  key  of  such  dim  and  seemingly  confused 
hieroglyphics  is  discovered,  only  fill  the  soul  with 
the  greatest  astonishment  that  they  were  never 
deciphered  before,  and  never  brought  out  their 
creative  Author.  More  than  this,  rest  convinced 
that  all  truth  must  harmonize. 
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FREE  AND  SLAVE  LABOR. 

With  slavery  in  the  States,  we  make  no  pre- 
tence of  having  anything  politically  to  do.  For 
better  or  for  worse,  tlie  system  belongs  solely  to 
the  people  of  those  States ;  and  is  separated  by 
an  impassable  gulf  of  State  sovereignty  from  any 
legal  intervention  of  ours.  We  cannot  vote  it 
down  any  more  than  we  can  vote  down  the  insti- 
tution of  caste  in  Hindostan,  or  abolish  polygamy 
in  the  Sultan's  dominions.  Thus,  precluded  from 
all  political  action  in  reference  to  it,  prevented 
from  touching  one  stone  of  the  edifice,  not  the 
slightest  responsibility  attaches  to  us  as  citizens 
for  its  continued  existence.  But,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  extending  slavery  over  the  free  territories 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  our  right,  it  is  our  im- 
perative duty  to  think,  to  feel,  to  speak,  and  to 
vote.  We  cannot  interfere  to  cover  the  shadows 
of  slavery  with  the  sunshine  of  freedom,  but  we 
can  interfere  to  prevent  the  sunshine  of  freedom 
from  being  eclipsed  by  the  shadows  of  slavery. 
We  can  interpose  to  stay  the  progress  of  that  in- 
stitution, which  aims  to  drive  free  labor  from  its 
own  heritage. 

Not  alone  political  economy,  but  common  sense 
also,  teaches  us  that  the  wealth  of  a  community 
depends  on  its  productive  power,  which  is  labor. 
Foreign  trade  can  add  but  little — indeed,  nothing 
more  than  the  favorable  balance  of  profits — to  its 
capital  stock.  The  riches  of  a  nation  are  its  pro- 
ductions. To  interchange  these,  the  trader  is 
necessaiy;  but,  if  they  do  not  exist,  trader  and 
trading  are  unknown.  The  pi'oducts  of  the  sea 
and  of  the  mines — the  multitudinous  products  of 
the  soil — the  infinitely  diversified  products  of 
manufacture,  as  numerous  as  all  articles  of  sale 
and  use — constitute  the  real  wealth  of  a  commu- 
nity ;  and  labor  it  is  which  gives  them  being.  In 
doing  this,  it  calls  the  powers  of  nature  to  its  aid, 
and  its  dumb  machines  work  with  skill,  accuracy 
and  endurance,  and  are  endowed,  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  freedom  from  bodily  wants  that  flesh 
and  blood  could  not  attain  to.  Which,  then,  has 
the  greatest  productive  power,  free  or  slave 
labor  ? 

We  have  but  to  compare  the  States,  possessing 
equal  natural  advantages,  in  which  the  two  kinds 
of  labor  are  employed,  in  order  to  decide  with  en- 
tire confidence  as  to  which  kind  is  the  more  pro- 
fitable. At  the  origin  of  the  government,  Vir- 
ginia, with  a  much  larger  extent  of  territoi-y  than 
New  York,  contained  a  population  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand,  and  sent  ten  representa- 
tives to  Congress ;  while  New  York  contained  a 
population  of  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand, 
and  sent  six  representatives  to  Congress.  ]}chold 
how  the  figures  are  reversed.  Tiic  population  of 
New  York  is  three  and  a  half  millions,  repre- 
sented by  thirty-three  members  in  Congress; 
while  the  population  of  Virginia  is  but  little  more 
than  one  and  a  half  millions,  represented  by 
thirteen  members  in  Congress.    It  is  the  vital 


sap  of  free  labor  that  makes  the  one  tree  so  thrifty 
and  vigorous,  so  capable  of  bearing  with  all  ease 
the  fruit  of  such  a  population.  And  it  is  slave 
labor  which  strikes  a  decadence  through  the  other, 
drying  up  many  of  its  branches  with  a  fearful 
sterility,  and  rendering  the  rest  but  scantily  fruit- 
ful, really  incapable  of  sustaining  more.  Look 
at  Ohio,  teeming  with  inhabitants,  its  soil  loaded 
with  every  kind  of  agricultural  wealth,  its  people 
engaged  in  every  kind  of  freedom's  diversified 
employments,  abounding  with  numberless  happy 
homes,  and  with  all  the  trophies  of  civilization, 


figures 


and  it  exhibits  the  magic  effect  of  free  labor, 
waking  a  wilderness  into  life  and  beauty ;  whilej 
Kentucky,  with  equal  or  superior  natural  advan-j 
tages,  nature's  very  garden  in  this  western  worldJl  J 
which  commenced  its  career  at  a  much  earlieif!,; 
date,  and  was  in  a  measure  populous  when  Ohii 
was  but  a  slumbering  forest,  but  which,  in  all  the 
elements  of  progress,  is  now  left  far,  very  far,  be- 
hind its  young  rival,  shows  how  slave  labor  hin 
ders  the  development  of  wealth  among  a  people, 
and  brings  a  blight  on  their  prosperity.    The  on( 
is  a  grand  and  beautiful  poem  in  honor  of  free 
labor.    The  other  is  an  humble  confession  to  th< 
world  of  the  inferiority  of  slave  labor. 

The  question  may  be  left  to  the  arbitration  o 
which,  it  is  said,  do  not  lie.    Labor  a 
the  South  is  directed  toward  the  cultivation  of 
few  chief  staples,  instead  of  being  countless! 
diversified,  as  it  is  among  us.    These  are  ex 
changed  once  during  the  year,  and,  being  prir 
cipally  exported,  make  a  dazzling  display  of  fig 
ures.    The  products  of  the  Northern  States  ai 
mainly  disposed  of  privately,  in  our  own  market 
and  are  repeatedly  exchanged  throixghout  tl 
year.    It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  their  exact  sun 
But  a  mere  approximation  to  it  shows  that  tl 
productions  of  the  North  vastly  exceed  the  pr( 
ductions  of  the  South.   In  1850,  the  value  of  tl 
chief  staples  of  the  South,  those  consumed 
home  as  well  as  those  exported,  cotton,  tobacci 
rice,  naval  stores,  sugar  and  hemp,  amounted, 
round  numbers,  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-eig 
millions  of  dollars — a  large  sum.   But  the  man 
factures  of  Massachusetts  alone,  for  that  yea 
reached  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  m 
lions ;  while  those  of  the  cities  of  New  York  ai 
Piiiladelphia,  respectively,  amounted  to  more  th; 
one  hundred  millions.    The  mere  hay  crop  of  t 
Noi'th  exceeds  in  value  the  whole  rice  and  cott 
crop  of  the  South.    A  fair  computation  wov 
rate  the  products  of  the  North  at  the  sura  of  thi 
tliousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
lars,  and  the  products  of  the  South  at  about  fi 
hundred  millions,  the  latter  being  less  than  oi 
sixth  of  tlu!  former;  and  thus  demonstrate  tl  i 
slave  labor  is  about  one-third  as  productive  as  f 
labor.    And  in  this  calculation,  much  that  f 
labor  docs  to  enhance  the  value  of  life,  is  necs- 
sarily  left  out,  not  falling  within  the  scope  of  i- 
timates.  Freedom  has  eloquent  advocates  in  thu 
proud  figures.  |1 
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So  it  might  have  been  predicted  by  any  one 
having  the  slightest  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  two  kinds  of  labor  in  actual  operation.  In  the 
very  nature  of  things,  tlie  freeman  must  produce 
more  than  the  slave.  There  is  no  conclusion  of 
science  more  certain.  Under  a  system  which 
gives  to  a  laboring  man  the  fruit  of  his  toils,  there 
is  every  motive  to  render  him  diligent  and  assidu- 
ous. If  he  relies  on  being  employed  by  others, 
his  wages  rise  with  his  reputation  for  industry, 
skill,  and  faithfulness.  And  as  the  owner  of  the 
soil,  there  is  every  assurance  that  he  will  do  what 
he  can  to  cultivate  it  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
develope  its  latent  wealth.  Self-interest  will  call 
forth  what  powers  of  intellect  and  of  invention  he 
has  to  aid  him  in  his  work,  and  employ  his  phy- 
sical strength  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 
Free  labor  receives  an  immediate  reward,  which 
cheers  and  invigorates  it ;  and,  above  all,  it  has 
that  chief  spring  of  exertion,  hope,  whose  bow 
always  spans  the  heaven  before  it.  It  has  an  in- 
violate heartli ;  it  has  a  home.  But  it  looks  for- 
ward to  a  still  better  condition,  to  brighter  pros- 
pects in  the  future,  to  which  its  efforts  all  con- 
tribute. The  children  in  such  a  hoiTsehold  are 
chief  inducements  to  nerve  the  arm  of  labor,  that 
they  may  be  properly  cared  for,  fed,  clothed,  edu- 
cated, accomplished,  instructed  in  some  useful 
and  honorable  calling,  and  provided  for  when  they 
shall  go  out  upon  the  world.  All  its  sentiments 
religious  and  otherwise,  all  its  affections  for 
parents  and  kindred,  all  its  tastes,  are  so  many 
impelling  and  stimulating  forces.  It  is  disposed 
to  read,  to  ornament  its  home,  to  travel,  to  enjoy 
social  intercourse ;  and  to  attain  these  ends,  it 
rises  to  higher  esertions  and  a  stricter  economy  ■ 
of  time ;  it  explores  every  path  of  employment, 
and  is,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  productive. 

How  different  it  is  with  slave  labor.  The  slave 
toils  for  another,  and  not  for  himself.  Whether 
he  does  little  or  much,  whether  his  work  is  well 
or  ill  performed,  he  has  a  subsistence,  nothing 
less,  nothing  more;  and  why  should  he  toil  be- 
yond necessity  ?  He  cannot  accumulate  any  pro- 
perty for  the  decline  of  his  years,  or  to  leave  to 
his  children  when  he  is  departed.  Nay,  he  can- 
not toil  to  better  the  present  condition  of  his 
children.  They  belong  to  another,  and  not  to  him. 
He  cannot  supply  his  hut  with  comforts,  or  em- 
bellish it  with  the  adornments  of  taste.  He  does 
not  read.  He  does  not  journey  for  pleasure.  In- 
ducements to  exertion,  he  has  none.  That  he 
may  adapt  himself  to  his  condition,  and  enjoy  the 
present  hour,  he  deadens  those  aspirations  that 
must  always  be  baffled  in  his  case,  and  sinks  down 
into  ease  and  sensuality.  His  mind  is  unlighted 
and  untutored,  dark  with  ignorance.  Among 
those  who  value  him  most,  he  is  proverbially  in-  ! 
dolent,  ihievish,  and  neglectful  of  his  master's  I 
interests.  It  is  common  for  even  the  advocates 
of  slavery  to  declare  that  one  freeman  is  worth 
half  a  dozen  slaves.  With  every  cord  to  exertion 
thus  sundered,  the  mind  benighted,  the  man 


nearly  lost  in  the  animal,  it  requires  no  deep  phi- 
losophy to  see  why  labor  cannot  be  near  as  pro- 
ductive as  it  would  be  were  these  conditions  all 
reversed.  Though  ever  so  well  directed  by  the 
superior  skill,  and  urged  forward  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  master,  slave  labor  is  necessarily  a 
blight  to  the  soil — sterility  follows  in  its  steps, 
and  not  a&r  off. 

What  a  difference,  plain  and  Heaven-wide,  be- 
tween the  outward  and  interior  life  of  a  slave  and 
of  a  free  community,  resulting  directly  and  palpa- 
bly from  this  difference  in  its  labor.  The  cottage 
home,  amid  trees  and  shrubbery,  its  apartments 
well  adorned  and  furnished,  books  on  its  shelves, 
and  the  passing  literature  of  the  day  scattered 
around;  the  few,  perhaps,  but  well-tilled  acres, 
belonging  to  the  man  who  tills  them ;  the  happy 
children  with  sunny  prospects ;  the  frequent 
school ;  the  church  arrayed  with  beauty ;  the 
thriving,  handsome  village  ;  the  flourishing  cities 
and  prosperous  marts  of  trade ;  the  busy  factories, 
railroads,  traffic,  travel, — where  free  labor  tills 
the  ground,  how  beautiful  it  all  is  in  contrast  to 
the  forlorn  and  dreary  aspect  of  a  country  tilled 
by  slaves.  The  villages  of  such  a  country  are 
mainly  groups  of  miserable  huts.  Its  compara- 
tively few  churches  are  too  often  dilapidated  and 
unsightly.  The  common  school-house,  the  poor 
man's  college,  is  hardly  known,  showing  how  little 
interest  is  felt  in  the  chief  treasures  of  the  State, 
the  immortal  minds  of  the  multitude  who  are  not 
born  to  wealth.  The  signs  of  premature  old  age 
are  visibly  impressed  upon  everything  that  meets 
the  eye.  The  fields  present  a  dread  monotony. 
Everywhere  you  see  lands  that  are  worn  out,  bar- 
ren and  deserted,  in  consequence  of  slave  tillage, 
left  for  more  fertile  lands  in  newer  regions,  which 
are  also,  in  their  turn,  to  be  smitten  with  sterility 
and  forsaken.  The  free  community  may  increase 
its  population  almost  without  limit.  The  capacity 
of  slave  countries  to  sustain  a  population  is  soon 
at  an  end,  and  then  it  diminishes.  In  all  the 
elements  of  essential  prosperity,  in  all  that  ele- 
vates man,  how  striking  the  contrast  between  the 
region  that  is  tilled  by  slave  labor,  and  the  region 
that  is  tilled  by  free  labor. 

These  are  mainly  general  considerations,  but 
they  still  forcibly  apply  to  the  great  question  at 
issue,  whether  free  Kansas,  with  all  its  vast  ter- 
ritory and  the  adjoining  domains  of  the  West,  so 
rich  and  fertile,  such  a  land  of  promise  to  the 
toiling  millions  of  freemen  and  to  their  posterity, 
shall  be  surrendered  to  the  blight  and  the  degra- 
dation of  slave  labor.  We  say,  a  thousand  times, 
no.  It  is  the  peculiar  heritage  of  freedom.  It 
should  be  divided  up  into  countless  homes  for  the 
ownership  of  men  who  have  a  right  to  the  fnait 
of  their  own  labors.  Free  labor  would  make  it 
bud  and  blossom  like  the  rose ;  would  cover  it 
with  beauty  and  draw  from  it  boundless  wealth ; 
would  throng  it  with-  population ;  would  make 
states,  nations,  empires  out  of  it,  prosperous, 
powerful,  intelligent  and  free,  illustrating  on  a 
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wide  theatre,  tlie  beneficent  ends  of  Providence 
in  tlie  formation  of  our  government,  to  advance 
and  elevate  the  millions  of  our  race,  and,  like  the 
heart  in  the  body,  from  its  central  position,  send- 
ing out  on  every  side,  far  and  near,  the  vital  in- 
fluences of  freedom  and  civilization.  May  that 
region,  therefore,  be  secured  to  free  labor. — 
North  American. 


THE  BLIND. 

The  following  interesting  anecdotes  appear  to 
to  be  from  an  English  source  : — 

Blindness  is  not  always  to  the  blind  so  great  a 
privation — so  serious  an  obstacle  to  the  exercise 
of  the  faculties,  either  of  mind  or  body — as  those 
who  enjoy  the  power  of  vision  are  apt  to  suppose 
that  it  must  necessarily  be.  Most  readers  will 
remember  to  have  read  of  at  least  two  decisive 
instances  to  the  contrary  :  that  of  Dr.  Sanderson, 
the  eminent  mathematician  of  the  last  century, 
who  was  recommended  to  the  professorship  of 
mathematics  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  who,  though  completely 
blind,  could  add,  subtract,  multiply,  divide,  ex- 
tract the  square  and  cube  roots,  and  solve  abstruse 
problems  in  trigonometry  and  algebra  as  correctly, 
and  almost  as  rapidly,  as  Sir  Isaac  himself ;  and 
that  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  the  engineer,  who  was  stone- 
blind  from  his  birth,  and  yet  planned  and  exe- 
cuted, and  himself  chose  and  surveyed  the  sites 
for  more  roads  and  canals  than  any  other  engineer 
of  his  time.  We  shall  here  bring  forward  a  few 
instances  of  the  same  and  similar  kinds. 

At  the  time  we  write,  there  resides  in  London 
an  elderly  gentleman  who  has  been  blind  since 
infancy,  but  yet,  within  a  circle  of  six  miles' 
radius,  having  its  centre  near  St.  Paul's,  is  able 
to  find  his  way  from  any  place  to  any  other  place 
without  a  guide.  Some  months  ago,  a  gentleman 
who  resided  in  a  distant  suburb,  spent  an  even- 
ing at  the  house  of  the  gentleman  in  question, 
and  found,  when  about  to  return,  at  a  late  hour, 
that  the  night  was  not  only  moonless,  but  abso- 
lutely blackened  by  dense  fog.  As  his  guest  was 
quite  unacquainted  with  the  parts  of  London  he 
must  pass  through  on  his  way  home,  the  blind 
host  insisted  on  being  allowed  to  act  as  his  guide, 
and  in  that  capacity  sallied  forth  with  him.  The 
two  friends  had  not  gone  far  before  the  blind 
guide  suddenly  exclaimed:  "Stop!  here  is  an 
obstruction!"  "/  can  .see  nothing,"  said  the 
man  of  eyes,  "neither  can  I  feci  anything  with 
my  cane."  "  Still,  there  is  something,  and  some- 
thing (|uito  large,  just  bcfi)re  us,"  replied  the 
blind  man,  who  then  carefully  felt  his  way  for- 
ward, an  inch  at  a  time,  till  he  came  to  a  cab, 
which  some  heedless  or  drunken  driver  had  left 
across  a  pathway,  instead  of  taking  into  a  yard. 

A  somewhat  similar  incident  came  under  our 
own  ob.iervation  about  two  year.s  ago.  We  were 
sojourning  in  one  of  tlie  Midland  counties,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  au  a.'jylum  for  the  blind, 


which  we  used  the  opportunity  to  visit.  The 
building  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  this  asylum 
then  stood  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  lawn, 
and  the  lawn  was  surrounded  by  a  gravel  walk, 
upon  which,  at  stated  hours,  the  inmates  of  the 
asylum  took  a  certain  number  of  daily  prome- 
nades. On  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  a  few  min- 
utes before  the  time  for  one  of  these,  the  governor 
of  the  asylum  placed  an  empty  barrel  across  the 
gravel  path,  and  desired  us  to  remain  at  a  dis- 
tance to  observe  the  result.  Presently  the  blind 
pedestrians  conimeiiced  their  walk,  with  long, 
active  steps,  and  a  deportment  full  of  ease  and 
unconcern.  Not  the  least  embarrassment  was 
visible  in  their  gait  till  they  came  within  a  single 
yard  of  the  barrel.  But  at  this  point  they  evi- 
dently perceived  the  obstruction,  for  they  all 
suddenly  stopped,  and  one  of  them  carefully  ex- 
tended his  foot  to  feel  it.  When  he  had  discovered 
it,  his  companions  helped  him  to  remove  it,  and 
the  whole  party  then  walked  forward,  as  before, 
in  perfect  assurance. 

The  celebrated  Julia  Brace  has  only  one  sense, 
that  of  touch.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  she  was 
admitted  as  a  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  pupil  into 
an  asylum.  She  was  there  taught  the  finger 
language  peculiar  to  blind  mutes,  and  by  means 
of  it  was  enabled  not  only  to  understand  the  na- 
ture of  her  infirmity,  but  also  to  converse  with 
her  friends,  to  share  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and 
to  comprehend,  and  so  to  perform,  her  social, 
moral  and  religious  duties.  A  few  anecdotes  will 
show  that  to  the  performance  of  these  her  blind- 
ness offered  scarcely  any  obstacle.  Thr\s,  at 
Hartford,  she  would  select  her  clothes  from  the 
mass  belonging  to  a  hundred  pupils,  never  leav- 
ing amongst  so  many  garments  a  single  one  of 
her  own,  or  taking  from  them  one  that  did  not 
belong  to  her.  She  would  wash  her  own  clothes, 
changing  the  water  every  time  it  became  dirty, 
and,  when  dry,  would  iron  them  as  ably  as  any 
laundress  who  could  see.  She  would  perform 
the  entire  work  of  knitting  a  stocking,  without 
requiring  any  assistance  in  either  shaping,  nar- 
rowing or  widening.  Jlore  wonderful  still,  sh( 
would  examine  the  knitting  work  of  a  little  girl, 
take  out  the  needles,  unravel  the  work  till  sh< 
had  removed  all  its  imperfections,  and  then  tak( 
up  the  stitches  again  with  unerring  accuracy.  Slit 
was  even  taught  to  sew,  and  frec^ucutly  hemmec 
fine  cambric  handkerchiefs,  without  receiving,  ir 
any  part  of  the  work,  the  least  assistance.  Hei 
needle  and  thread,  both  of  extreme  fineness,  were 
put  into  her  mouth  together,  and  immediateh 
came  forth  ready  for  use  ! 

In  Paris,  at  tliis  very  time,  reside  two  brothers 
named  Fontaine,  one  of  whom  is  blind,  the  othe 
deaf.  The  blind  brother  acts  as  foreman  in  i 
large  upholstery  manufactory,  and  by  means  o  j 
his  wonderfully  acute  sense  of  touch,  is  able  t 
discover  when  a  piece  of  furniture  is  unfaithfull;  | 
made,  or  of  faulty  proportions,  as  readily  as  th 
most  practiced  person  who  can  sec  j  the  dea  ] 
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brother  is  a  popular  dancer  at  a  suburban  theatre, 
and  has  published  an  autobiography.  After  allud- 
ing to  the  well-known  fact  that  deaf  persons  are 
seldom  entirely  insensible  to  the  action  of  sound, 
M.  Fontaine  proceeds  :  "  Moreover,  their  sense 
of  feeling  is  frequently  so  exceedingly  delicate 
and  acute,  that  they  not  only  feel  the  ordinary 
sounds  of  the  voice,  but  are  sensible  even  to  the 
harmony  of  its  inflections.  For  my  own  part, 
although,  strictly  speaking,  I  am  totally  unable 
to  hear,  in  dancing  all  my  motions  are  timed  by 
the  music,  just  as  are  those  of  dancers  who  are  not 
deaf.  The  only  difference  is,  I  require  to  be 
nearer  to  the  music  than  they  do.  I  then  ex- 
perience a  delightful  confusion  of  the  nerves, 
such  as  I  am  convinced  can  be  known  nothing 
of  except  by  those  in  whom  the  sense  of  feeling 
strongly  predominates  over  that  of  hearing." 


THE  MIRAGE  AND  THE  GREAT  NUBIAN  DESERT. 

On  a  broad  plain  of  burning  sand,  called  Bahr 
hela  Ma  (River  without  Water)  the  mirage  which 
first  appeared  in  the  Bihan,  presented  itself  un- 
der a  variety  of  wonderful  aspects.  Thenceforth, 
I  saw  it  every  day  for  hours  together,  and  tried 
I      to  deduce  some  rules  from  the  character  of  its 
phenomena.    It  appears  on  all  sides  except  that 
I      directly  opposite  to  the  sun,  but  rarely  before  9 
I      A.  M.  or  after  3  P.  M.    The  color  of  the  appa- 
I      rent  water  is  always  precisely  that  of  the  sky, 
I      and  this  is  a  good  test  to  distinguish  it  from  real 
water,  which  is  of  a  deeper  hue.    It  is  seen  on  a 
t      gravelly  as  well  as  a  sandy  surface,  and  often 
!      fills  with  shining  pools  the  slight  depressions  in 
the  soil  at  the  bases  of  the  hills.    Where  it  ex- 
f      tends  to  the  horizon  there  is  no  apparent  line, 
t     and  it  then  becomes  an  inlet  of  the  sky,  as  if 
I      the  walls  of  heaven  were  melting  down  and  flow- 
,     ing  in  upon  the  earth.     Sometimes  a  whole 
f  ^    mountain  chain  is  lifted  from  the  horizon  and 
1  '    hung  in  the  air,  with  its  reflected  image  joined  to 
t     it  base  to  base.    I  frequently  saw,  during  the 
forenoon,  lakes  of  sparkling  blue  water,  appa- 
e     rently  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  The 
!,     waves  ripple  in  the  wind,  tall  reeds  and  water 
e     plants  grow  on  the  margin,  and  the  degert  rocks 
e     behind  cast  their  shadows  on  the  surface.    It  is 
e     impossible  to  believe  it  a  delusion.    You  advance 
J     nearer,  and  suddenly,  you  know  not  how,  the 
n     lake  vanishes.    There  is  a  greyish  film  over  the 
It     spot,  but  before  you  decide  whether  the  film  is 
e     in  the  air  or  in  your  eyes,  that  too  disappears, 
T     and  you  see  only  the  naked  sand.    What  you 
took  to  be  reeds  and  water  plants,  probably  shows 
s,     itself  to  be  a  streak  of  dai'k  gravel.    The  most 
;r     probable  explanation  of  the  mirage  which  I 
a     could  think  of,  was,  that  it  was  actually  a  reflec- 
)f     tion  of  the  sky  upon  a  stratum  of  heated  air 
to     next  the  sand. 

ly  I  found  the  desert  life  not  only  endurable,  but 
)i  very  agreeable.  No  matter  how  warm  it  might 
•1    be  at  mid  day,  the  night  was  alwyys  fresh  and 


cool,  and  the  wind  blew  strong  from  the  north 
west  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  The 
temperature  varied  from  50*  to  55°  at  6  A.  M., 
and  80°  to  85°  at  2  P.  M.  The  extremes  were 
47°  and  100°.  So  great  a  change  of  tempera- 
ture every  day  was  not  so  unpleasant  as  might  be 
supposed.  In  my  case,  nature  seemed  to  make 
a  special  provision  in  order  to  keep  the  balance 
right.  During  the  hot  hours  of  the  day  I  never 
sufl'ered  inconvenience  from  the  heat,  but  up  to 
85^  felt  sufficiently  cool.  I  seemed  to  absorb 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  as  night  came  on,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  air  fell,  that  of  my  skin 
rose,  till  at  last  I  glowed  through  and  through 
like  a  live  coal.  It  was  a  peculiar  sensation 
which  I  never  felt  before,  but  was  rather  pleas- 
ant than  otherwise.  My  face,  however,  which 
was  alternately  exposed  to  the  heat  radiated  from 
the  sand,  and  the  keen  morning  wind,  could  not 
accommodate  itself  to  so  much  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion. The  skin  cracked  and  peeled  off  more 
than  once,  and  I  was  obliged  to  rub  it  daily  with 
butter.  I  mounted  my  dromedary  with  a  "shin- 
ing morning  face,"  until  from  alternate  buttering 
and  burning,  it  attained  the  hue  and  crispness  of 
a  well  basted  partridge. 

I  soon  fell  into  a  regular  routine  of  travel, 
which,  during  all  my  after  experiences  of  the  de- 
sert, never  became  monotonous.  I  rose  at  dawn 
every  morning,  bathed  my  eyes  with  a  handfull 
of  the  precious  water,  and  drank  a  cup  of  cofi'ee. 
After  the  tent  had  been  struck  and  the  camels  la- 
den, I  walked  ahead  for  two  hours,  often  so  far  in 
advance  that  I  lost  sight  and  hearing  of  the  cara- 
van. I  found  an  unspeakable  fascination  in  the 
sublime  solitude  of  the  desert.  I  often  beheld 
the  sun  rise,  when  within  the  wide  ring  of  the 
horizon  there  was  no  living  creatiire  to  be  seen. 
The  sudden  change  in  the  coloring  of  the  land- 
scape, at  his  appearance — the  lighting  up  of  the 
dull  sand  into  a  warm  golden  hue,  and  the  tint- 
ings  of  purple  and  violet  on  the  distant  porphyry 
hills — was  as  a  morning  miracle,  which  I  never 
beheld  without  awe.  The  richness  of  this  color- 
ing made  the  desert  beautiful ;  it  was  too  bril- 
liant for  desolation.  The  scenery,  so  far  from 
depressing,  inspired  and  exhilarated  me.  I  never 
felt  the  sensation  of  physical  health  and  strength 
in  such  perfection,  and  was  ready  to  shout  from 
morning  till  night  from  the  overflow  of  happy 
spirits. "  The  air  is  an  elixir  of  life,  as  sweet  and 
pure  and  refreshing  as  that  which  the  first  man 
breathed  on  the  morning  of  creation.  You  in- 
hale the  unadulterated  elements  of  the  atmos- 
phere, for  there  are  no  exhalations  from  moist 
earth,  vegetable  matter  or  the  smokes  and  steams 
which  arise  from  the  abodes  of  men,  to  stain  its 
purity.  This  air,  even  more  than  its  silence  and 
solitude,  is  the  secret  of  one's  attachment  to  the 
desert.  It  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  com- 
pensating care  of  Providence,  which  leaves  none 
of  the  waste  places  of  the  earth  without  some 
atoning  glory.    Where  all  the  pleasant  aspects 
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of  nature  are  wanting — where  there  is  no  green  : 
thing,  no  fount  for  the  burning  lip,  scarcely  the 
shadow  of  a  rock  to  shield  the  wanderer  in  the 
blazing  noon — God  has  breathed  upon  the  wilder- 
ness his  sweetest  and  tenderest  breath,  giving 
clearness  to  the  eye,  strength  to  the  frame,  and 
the  most  joyous  exhilaration  to  the  spirits. — 
Bayard  Taylor's  Central  Africa. 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  11,  1856. 

The  Present  Crisis.  Shall  Slavery  be 
Extended  ? — It  is  hoped  that  none  will  pass  over 
the  article  on  another  page,  under  the  head  of 
''Free  and  Slave  Labor,"  witli  the  impression 
that  "  it  does  not  look  interesting,"  or  that  it  is 
a  diy,  statistical  essay  on  cotton,  tobacco,  rice, 
sugar,  and  dollars  and  cents. 

We  do  not  expect  all  our  readers  to  be  equally 
interested  in  every  subject  which  may,  with  pro- 
priety, be  introduced  into  the  Review.  What 
one  finds  dull  and  heavy,  another  may  read  with 
lively  interest  and  instruction.  Selections  which, 
to  a  mind  depressed  and  afflicted,  have  almost  the 
savor  of  levity,  may  convey  to  others  salutary  les- 
sons in  their  circle  of  thought  and  action. 

Amongst  the  thousands  who  weekly  scan  these 
pages,  there  must,  necessarily,  exist  some  diver- 
sity of  taste,  considerable  variety  of  pursuit,  and, 
upon  many  subjects,  not  a  little  contrariety  of 
opinion.  It  is  manifest,  thei'efore,  that  if  our 
attention  were  restricted  to  a  single  object, 
whether  in  science,  religion,  literature,  moral  or 
political  economy,  and  dwelt  upon  one  set  of 
ideas,  exclusively,  the  paper  would  be  acceptable 
only  to  a  small  class  of  its  readers.  So  far  as 
relates  to  religious  principles,  it  is  our  aim  not  to 
admit  anything  chargeable  with  either  latitude  or 
departure  from  the  profession  of  Frifiuh ;  yet 
there  is  a  wide  field  of  rational  enjoyment,  profit- 
able instruction,  justifiable  recreation,  and  useful 
labor,  not  outside,  but  enclosed  withiu  the  safe 
limits  of  those  princijilcs. 

We  all  have  duties  to  perform  as  members  of 
civil  society;  and  we  should  earnestly  strive  to 
know  what  obligations  rest  upon  us,  severally,  as 
citizens  of  a  Republic.  In  times  of  extraordi- 
nary excitement,  when  questions  involving  the 
rights  and  welfiire  of  an  oppressed  class  of  our 
fellow  beings,  and  embracing  important  princi- 
ples of  ju.-<tice  and  religion,  are  to  be  decided,  it 
becomes  us  not  to  neglect  such  means  as  may  aid 


us  in  a  calm,  enlightened  course  of  action.  Of 
this  character  we  regard  the  article  above  noticed. 


Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. — By  a  letter 
from  a  member  of  that  Meeting  we  are  in- 
formed that  at  the  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders,  held  on  Third  day  the  30th  ult., 
Daniel  Williams^  was  set  at  liberty  to  pay  a 
religious  visit  to  Friends  in  England,  Ireland, 
and,  if  way  should  open  for  it,  to  some  parts  of 
the  continent ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  prepare  the  requisite  certificate. 

The  public  meeting  for  worship,  held  on 
Fourth  day,  was  tliought  to  be  larger  than  it 
has  been  for  many  years.  The  first  session  of 
the  general  Yearly  Meeting,  on  Fifth  day  the 
2d  inst.,  was  occupied  with  the  usual  course  of 
business.  The  ministering  Friends  in  attend- 
ance from  other  Yearly  Meetings  are  Moses  H. 
Beede  and  Abigail  M.  Hanson  from  New  England; 
Philip  G.  Dorland,  Mary  Ann  Fisher  and  Bridget 
Haight  from  New  York;  Asenath  Clark  from 
North  Carolina;  and  MaryB.  Pinkhamfrom  Ohio. 

Epistles  were  received  from  all  the  Yearly 
Meetings  except  North  Carolina,  and  a  Commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  prepare  replies  to  all  except 
that  from  Philadelphia,  which  was  read  sepa- 
rately, and  referred  to  a  few  Friends  to  consider 
and  report  upon.  The  London  General  Epistle 
was  also  read,  and  8000  copies  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members. 

An  interesting  Memorial  of  Mary  S.  Watkins 
was  read  near  the  close  of  the  sitting,  and  di- 
rected to  be  printed  with  the  minutes,  and  5000 
additional  copies  for  more  general  distribution 
through  the  Central  Book  and  Tract  Committee. 

Ohio  Yearly  Meeting. — The  delay  in  send- 
ing us  an  account  of  tliis  Yearly  Meeting  arose 
from  the  miscarriage  of  a  letter.  We  are  now 
able  to  give  the  following  from  a  valued  corres- 
pondent: 

"  Our  Yearly  Meeting  this  year  has  been  felt 
by  all  who  attended,  as  far  as  I,  in  mingling  with 
Friends  old  and  young,  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  impressions  made  upon  their  minds,  to 
be  a  season  of  refreshing  from  the  Lord ;  many 
expressing  that  they  never  saw  so  favored  a  Yearly 
Electing.  The  attentive  deportment  of  our 
younger  friends,  even  down  to  the  dear  childi'cn, 
evinced  the  deep  interest  awakened  in  their  minds 
to  tho.se  things  which  belong  to  salvation ;  and 
their  conduct  between  meetings  was  such  as  to 
be  very  encouraging  to  the  baptised  ones,  who 
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earnestly  long  for  the  gathering  of  the  lambs  of 
the  flock,  and  for  the  prosperity  of  Zion  and  the 
enlargement  of  her  borders. 

The  meeting  for  Ministers  and  Elders  was  held 
on  Seventh  day  morning,  the  6th  of  9th  month, 
at  which  ministers  and  elders  were  in  attendance 
from  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  New  England,  New 
York,  and  Indiana,  much  to  our  comfort. 

On  First  day  following  two  public  meetings  for 
worship  were  held,  which  were  large  and  quiet 
opportunities,  and  the  Gospel  was  preached  unto 
the  poor  in  spirit. 

On  Second  day  morning,  the  8th,  the  Yearly 
Meeting  for  business  commenced.  The  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Quarterly  Meetings  were  all 
in  attendance.  Epistles  of  brotherly  remem- 
brance and  Christian  regard,  were  received  and 
read  from  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  London,  Dub- 
lin, New  England,  Baltimore,  North  Carolina, 
and  Indiana ;  also,  the  printed  epistle  from  Lon- 
don Yearly  Meeting. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  essay  epistles  to 
all  the  Yearly  Meetings  with  which  we  are  in  cor- 
respondence. No  way  having  opened  at  this  time 
to  address  an  epistle  to  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting. 

On  Third  day  the  State  of  Society  was  entered 
upon  by  reading  and  answering  the  queries ;  and, 
although  it  is  encouraging  to  believe  that  some 
improvement  has  taken  place,  yet  deficiencies  are 
still  apparent  amongst  us,  and  tender  counsel  and 
wholesome  admonition  were  handed  forth  to 
Friends,  to  be  more  faithful  in  the  performance  of 
our  various  religious  duties,  and  the  support  of 
those  precious  testimonies  given  us  as  a  people  to 
uphold. 

A  report  was  made  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
dian Concerns,  which  gave  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  progress  of  Friends'  establishment  amongst 
the  Shawnees  the  past  year ;  and  the  meeting  di- 
rected the  usual  contribution  for  that  interesting 
object  to  be  raised  by  the  Quarters  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  committee  to  visit  and  assist  subordinate 
meetings  in  the  present  responsible  and  trying 
situation  of  many  of  those  meetings,  was  con- 
tinued ;  and  a  deep  concern  was  felt  for  those 
who  have  si-parated  from  us,  and  more  particu- 
lary  for  such,  who  are  scattered  amongst  them, 
as  do  not  feel  at  ease  in  their  present  situation ; 
and  desires  pervaded  our  hearts  that  such  might 
turn  inward  to  the  unerring  witness  for  truth  in 
their  own  hearts,  which  would  point  out  the  path 
of  safety  to  walk  in. 

Having  been  enabled  through  Divine  mercy  to 
transact  the  weighty  concerns  which  came  before 
the  meeting  in  great  harmony  and  brotherly  love, 
the  meeting  came  to  a  conclusion  on  Sixth  day 
afternoon,  the  12th  of  9th  month. 


Makried,— On  the  24th  ult.,  at  the  Western  District 
Meeting,  Philadelphia,  Robert  Valentine,  late  of  Bolle- 
fonte,  Pa.,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  and 
Caroline  R.  Yarnall. 

 ,  On  the  1st  inst.,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Vassal- 

boro,  Maine,  Joshua  L.  Baily,  of  Philadelphia,  to 
Theodate,  daughter  of  John  D.  Lang,  of  the  former 
place. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting,  at  Backcreek,  Grant  CO., 

Ind.,  on  the  - 25th  ult.,  Barkly,  son  of  Jonathan,  and 
Maay  Hoggett,  to  Emily,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Anna 
Winslow. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting,  Richmond,  Itid.,  on  the 

30th  of  Fourth  mo.  last,  Hiram  Hadley,  of  Springfield 
Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio,  to  Hannah  Fulghum,  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Fulghum  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  in  Richmond,  Ind.,  on  the  18th  of  last  month, 
in  the  83d  year  of  his  age,  Samuel  Test,  formerly  of 
Salem,  New  Jersey.  He  moved  to  the  West  in  the 
year  1805,  and  settled  first  in  the  town  of  Wayuesville, 
Ohio.  On  his  w.iy  thither  he  passed  through  Cincin- 
nati, which  at  that  time  consisted  of  only  a  few  log 
huts  ;  and  he  has  often  remarked  since  that  he  would 
not  then  have  had  the  place  as  a  gift.  He  lived  for 
sometime  in  Waynesville  and  its  vicinity,  encounter- 
ing the  usual  hardships  and  privations  of  pioneer  life. 
Of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  there  he  was 
one  of  the  first  clerks.  After  several  changes  of  resi- 
dence to  different  parts  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  in 
which  latter  State  he  built  the  first  house  ever  put  np 
in  Covington,  he  finally  in  1816  settled  in  eastern  In- 
diana, where,  with  a  few  changes  of  neighborhood, 
he  continued  to  reside  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Throughout  his  long  life  he  manifested  a  warm  at- 
tachment to  the  principles  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  and  in  his  latter  years  was  increasingly  solic- 
itous for  the  consistent  maintenance  by  all  its  mem- 
bers, of  its  distinguishing  views  and  practices.  The 
testimony  against  Slavery,  in  particular,  lay  near  his 
heart,  and  for  several  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he 
abstained  from  slave-grown  products. 

His  last  illness  was  of  a  painful  nature,  and  his  suf- 
ferings at  times  were  extreme  ;  but  he  bore  them 
throughout  with  Christian  patience  and  resignation. 
A  few  days  before  his  death,  speaking  in  reference  to 
his  condition,  he  said  he  had  nothing  to  trust  to  but 
the  mercies  of  a  gracious  Redeemer — adding  that  he 
felt  that  he  loved  the  Saviour  too  well  to  be  cast  off. 
And  in  this  peaceful  and  comfortable  state  of  mind 
he  seemed  to  continue  to  the  last. 


Married, — At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Albion,  Me., 
on  the  25th  of  Ninth  mo.,  Abel  C.  Collins,  of  Wick- 
ford,  Rhode  Island,  to  Mary  C.  Taeer,  of  Albion. 


WASHINGTON  CITY  IN  1801. 

One  can  scarcely  credit  the  description  of 
Washington  City  and  the  President's  House  as 
the  wife  of  John  Adams  found  them  in  1801. 

"Here  and  there,"  she  writes,  "is  a  small 
cottage,  without  a  glass  window,  interspersed 
among  the  forests,  through  which  you  travel  for 
miles  without  seeing  a  human  being.  The  house 
is  upon  a  grand  and  superb  scale— requiring 
about  thirty  servants  to  attend  and  keep  it  in 
order.  I  could  content  myself  anywhere  for 
three  months;  but,  though  surrounded  by  for- 
ests, can  you  believe  that  wood  cannot  be  had, 
because  people  cannot  be  found  to  cut  and  cart  it  ? 
The  house  is  made  habitable,  but  there  is  not  a 
single  apartment  finished.  We  have  not  the 
least  fence,  yard,  or  other  convenience  without, 
and  the  great  unfinished  audience  room  I  make  a 
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di-ying  room,  to  liaug  up  clothes  iii.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful spot,  capable  of  every  improvement,  and  tbe 
more  I  view  it,  the  more  I  am  delighted  with  it." 

"  The  great  unfinished  audience  room,"  is  the 
famous  East  Room  of  the  White  House. 


For  Friends'  Eeview. 

Arctic  Explorations  in  the  years  1  853,— '.54,— '55. 
By  Elisua  Kent  Kane,  M.  D.  Philadel- 
phia, Childs  &  Peterson,  124  Arch  street. 
Illustrated  by  upwards  of  three  hundred  en- 
gravings. 

These  beautiful  volumes,  the  two  comprising 
nearly  one  thousand  pages,  may  now  be  obtained 
of  the  publishers.  The  numerous  engravings 
convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  even  more  than 
the  most  vivid  description,  a  clear  conception  of 
the  sublime  scenery  of  the  Polar  regions,  the 
rugged  coasts,  the  vast  icebergs,  and  the  fearful 
position  in  which  the  little  brig  was  often  placed. 
It  seems  neither  probable  nor  desirable  that  an- 
other expedition  should  be  undertaken  to  those 
stormy  regions ;  and  hence  no  work  similar  to  the 
present  is  likely  soon  to  be  given  to  the  world. 
We  propose  to  make  some  extracts  which  will 
enable  our  readers  to  follow  the  adventurous  voy- 
agers from  their  starting  point  to  the  scenes  of 
their  labors  and  their  sufferings. 

The  author  states  in  his  preface,  that  this  book 
is  not  a  record  of  scientific  investigations,  but 
consists  mainly  of  such  passages  of  his  journal 
as  possessed  an  interest  for  the  general  reader, 
and  formed  a  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  the 
party  during  their  explorations  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin.  Dr.  Kane  had  been  engaged  in 
the  Grinnell  expedition  in  1850,  on  the  same 
errand,  and  after  his  return  he  occuiiied  several 
months  in  maturing  a  scheme  for  a  renewed 
effort  to  rescue  the  missing  party,  or  resolve  the 
mystery  of  its  f;ite.  Henry  Grinnell,  of  New 
York,  placed  the  "  Advance,"  in  which  he  sailed 
on  the  first  expedition,  at  his  disposal  for  the  new 
cruise,  and  receiving  liberal  aid  from  George  Pea- 
body,  the  American  banker  of  London,  and  from 
the  Geographical  Society  of  New  York,  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  our  bold  navigator  left  New  York  on 
the  30th  of  5th  month,  1853. 

The  Advance  had  been  thoroughly  tried  in 
many  encounters  with  the  Arctic  ice.  "  Our 
equipment,"  says  the  author,  "  was  simple.  It 
consisted  of  little  else  than  a  quantity  of  rough 
boards  to  serve  for  housing  over  the  vessel  in 
winter,  some  tents  of  Indian-rubber  and  canvas, 
of  the  simplest  description,  and  several  carefully 
built  sledges.  Our  store  of  provisions  was  chosen 
with  little  regard  to  luxury.  Wo  took  with  us 
some  two  thousand  pounds  of  well  made  pcm- 
niican,  a  parcel  of  Borden's  meat-biscuit,  some 
packages  of  an  exsiccated  potato,  resembling  Ed- 
wai-ds's,  some  pickled  cabbage,  and  a  liberal  quan- 
tity of  American  dried  fruit  and  vegetables;  be- 
sides these,  we  had  the       beef  and  pork  of  the 


navy  rations,  hard  biscuit  and'  flour.  A  very 
moderate  supply  of  liquors,  with  the  ordinary  et 
ceteras  of  an  Arctic  cruise,  made  up  the  diet-list. 
I  hoped  to  procure  some  fresh  provisions  in  ad-  ■ 
dition  before  reaching  the  upper  coast  of  Green- 
land, and  I  carried  some  barrels  of  malt,  with  a 
compact  apparatus  for  brewing. 

We  had  a  moderate  wardrobe  of  woollens,  a  full 
supply  of  knives,  needles,  and  other  articles  for 
barter,  a  large,  well-chosen  library,  and  a  valuable 
set  of  instruments  for  scientific  observations." 

Eighteen  days  were  occupied  in  reaching  St. 
Johns,  Newfoundland,  where  the  party  received 
a  hearty  English  welcome.  A  stock  of  fresh  beef 
was  purchased,  compressed  into  rolls  by  wrapping 
it  closely  with  twine,  and  then  hung  up  in  the 
rigging.  After  two  days,  they  left  this  thriving 
and  hospitable  city,  and,  with  a  noble  team  of 
Newfoundland  dogs,  the  gift  of  Governor  Hamil- 
ton, headed  their  brig  for  the  coast  of  Greenland. 

Reaching  Bafiin's  Bay  without  incident,  a  few 
days  more  found  them  off  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
and  on  the  1st  of  7th  month  they  entered  the 
harbor  of  Fiskernaus  amid  the  greeting  clamor  of 
its  entire  population.  Here  an  addition  was  made 
to  the  ship's  company,  which  had  numbered 
eighteen.  "  Feeling  that  our  dogs  would  require 
fresh  provisions,  which  could  hardly  be  spared 
from  our  supplies  on  shipboard,  I  availed  myself 
of  Mr.  Lassen's  influence  to  obtain  an  Esquimaux 
hunter  for  our  party.  He  recommended  to  me  one 
Hans  Christian,  aboy  of  nineteen,  as  an  expert  with 
the  kayak  and  javelin;  and  after  Hans  had  given 
me  a  touch  of  his  quality  by  spearing  a  bird  on 
the  wing,  I  engaged  him.  He  was  fat,  good- 
natured,  and,  except  under  the  excitements  of  the 
hunt,  as  stolid  and  unimpressible  as  one  of  our 
own  Indians.  He  stipulated  that,  in  addition  to 
his  own  very  moderate  wages,  I  should  leave  a 
couple  of  barrels  of  bread  and  fifty-two  pounds 
of  pork  with  his  mother ;  and  I  became  munifi- 
cent in  his  eyes  when  I  added  the  gift  of  a  rifle 
and  a  new  kayak.  We  found  him  very  useful ;  I 
our  dogs  re((uired  his  services  as  a  caterer,  and 
our  own  table  was  more  than  once  dependent  on 
his  energies." 

Dr.  Kane  states  that  there  are  no  Moravian 
^Missions  in  North  (Jrecnland,  and  but  three  of 
their  settlements  in  the  South.  Named  in  the 
order  of  their  date  of  colonization,  they  are  New 
Hcrnhut,  Lichtcnfels,  and  Frederickstahl.  With 
these  exceptions,  the  entire  coast  is  Lutheran. 
"While  we  were  beating  out  of  the  fiord  of 
Fiskernaus,"  says  the  author,  "  I  had  an  oppor- 
tuuitj'  of  visiting  Lichtcnfels,  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Greenland  congregations,  and  one  of  the 
three  Moravian  settlements.  As  we  rowed  into  ! 
the  shadow  of  its  rock-embayed  cove,  everything 
was  so  desolate  and  still  that  we  might  have 
fancied  ourselves  outside  the  world  of  life;  even 
the  dogs,  those  querulous,  never-sleeping  sentinels 
of  the  rest  of  the  coast,  gave  no  signal  of  our 
approach.    Presently',  a  sudden  turn  around  a 
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projecting  clilf  brought  into  view  a  quaint  old 
Silesian  mansion,  bristling  with  irregularly  dis- 
posed chimneys,  its  black  overhanging  roof 
studded  with  dormer  windows  and  crowned  with 
an  antique  belfry.  We  were  met,  as  we  landed, 
by  a  couple  of  grave  ancient  men  in  sable  jackets 
and  close  velvet  skull-caps,  such  as  Vandyke  or 
Rembrandt  himself  might  have  painted,  who  gave 
us  a  quiet  but  kind  welcome.  All  inside  of  the 
mansion-house,  the  furniture,  the  matron,  even 
the  children,  had  the  same  time-sobered  look. 
The  sanded  floor  was  dried  by  one  of  those  huge 
white-tiled  stoves,  which  have  been  known  for 
generations  in  the  north  of  Europe;  and  the  stiff- 
backed  chairs  were  evidently  coeval  with  the 
first  days  of  the  settlement.  The  heavy-built 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room  was  soon  covered 
with  its  simple  offerings  of  hospitality ;  and  we 
sat  around  to  talk  of  the  lands  we  had  come  from 
and  the  changing  wonders  of  the  times.  We 
learned  that  the  house  dated  back  as  far  as  the 
days  of  Matthew  Stach,  built,  no  doubt,  with  the 
beams  that  floated  so  providentially  to  the  shore 
some  twenty-five  years  after  the  first  landing  of 
Egede;  and  that  it  had  been  the  home  of  the 
brethren  who  now  greeted  us,  one  for  twenty-nine 
and  the  other  for  twenty-seven  years.  The  '  Con- 
gregation Hall '  was  within  the  building,  cheer- 
less now  with  its  empty  benches ;  a  couple  of 
French  horns,  all  that  I  could  associate  with  the 
gladsome  piety  of  the  Moravians,  hung  on  each 
side  of  the  altar.  Two  dwelling  rooms,  ^  three 
chambers,  and  a  kitcfien,  all  under  the  same  roof, 
made  up  the  one  structure  of  Lichtenfels. 

"  Its  kind-hearted  inmates  were  not  without  in- 
telligence aiid  education.  In  spite  of  the  formal 
cut  of  their  dress,  and  something  of  the  stifi"ness 
that  belongs  to  a  protracted  solitary  life,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  recognize  in  their  demeanor  and 
course  of  thought,  the  liberal  spirit  which  has 
always  characterised  their  church.  Two  of  their 
'children,'  they  said,  had  'gone  to  God,'  last 
year,  with  the  scurvy ;  yet  they  hesitated  at  re- 
ceiving a  scanty  supply  of  potatoes  as  a  present 
from  our  store." 

On  the  10th  of  Seventh  month,  our  voyagers 
reached  the  settlement  of  Sukkertoppen.  "  The 
Sukkertop,  or  Sugar-loaf,  a  noted  landmark, 
is  a  wild  isolated  peak,  rising  some  3,000  feet 
from  the  sea.  The  little  colony  which  nestles  at 
its  base,  occupies  a  rocky  gorge,  so  narrow  and 
broken  that  a  stairway  connects  the  detached 
groups  of  huts,  and  the  tide,  as  it  rises,  converts 
a  part  of  the  ground-plot  into  a  temporary  island. 
Of  all  the  Danish  settlements  on  this  coast,  it 
stiTick  me  as  the  most  picturesque.  The  dwell- 
ings of  the  natives,  the  natives  themselves,  and 
the  -wild  packs  of  dogs  that  crowded  the  beach, 
were  all  in  keeping.  It  was  twelve  at  night  when 
we  came  into  port ;  and  the  peculiar  light  of  the 
Arctic  summer  at  this  hour — which  reminds  one 
of  the  effect  of  an  eclipse,  so  unlike  our  twilight 
— bathed  everything  in  gray  but  the  northern 


back-ground,  an  Alpine  chain  standing  out  against 
a  blazing  crimson  sky. 

"Sukkertoppen  is  a  principal  depot  for  reindeer 
skins,  and  the  natives  were  at  this  season  engaged 
in  their  summer  hunt,  collecting  them.  Four 
thousand  had  already  been  sent  to  Denmark. 
These  furs  are  valuable  for  their  lightness  and 
warmth.  They  form  the  ordinary  upper  clothing 
of  both  sexes,  the  seal  being  used  only  for  panta- 
loons and  for  water-proof  dresses." 

Putting  to  sea,  and  beating  northward  and 
westward  in  the  teeth  of  a  heavy  gale,  they 
reached  Proven  on  the  17th,  where  Dr.  Kane 
was  welcomed  by  some  of  his  old  friends.  "  While 
our  brig  passed,  half  sailing,  half  drifting,  up  the 
coast,"  he  continues,  "I  left  her  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Brooks,  and  set  out  in  the  whale-boat  to 
make  my  purchases  of  dogs  among  the  natives. 
Gathering  them  as  we  went  along  from  the  differ- 
ent settlements,  we  reached  Upernavik,  the  rest- 
ing place  of  the  Grinnell  expedition  in  1851, 
after  its  winter  drift,  and  for  a  couple  of  days 
shared,  as  we  were  sure  to  do,  the  generous  hos- 
pitality of  Governor  Flaischer. 

"Still  coasting  along,  we  passed  in  succession 
the  Esquimaux  settlement  of  Kingatok,  the  Ket- 
tle,— a  mountain  top  so  named  from  the  resemb- 
lances of  its  profile — and  finally  Yotlik,  the 
farthest  point  of  colonization;  beyond  which, 
save  the  sparse  headlands  of  the  charts,  the  coast 
may  be  regarded  as  unknown.  Then,  inclining 
more  directly  towards  the  north,  we  ran  close  to 
the  Baffin  islands — clogged  with  ice  when  I  saw 
them  three  years  before,  now  entirely  clear — 
sighted  the  landmark  which  is  known  as  the 
Horse's  Head,  and  passing  the  Duck  islands, 
where  the  Advance  grounded  in  1851,  bore  away 
for  Wilcox  Point." 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  WOUNDED  MONKEY. 

The  following  affecting  story  is  related  in  ''  A 
Month  at  Madeira  :"  "  The  sports  of  the  East 
are  upon  a  larger  scale  than  ours ;  more  daring, 
and  consequently  more  exciting.  They  seem 
exalted  to  the  very  height  of  butchery,  and  yet 
demand  our  admiration  at  the  display  of  courage 
in  man  and  beast.  A  relation  of  mine,  always 
better  satisfied  with  succeeding  in  his  aim  than 
in  the  result  of  his  shot,  brought  down  a  monkey 
from  a  high  tree.  The  poor  creature,  mortally 
wounded,  was  able  to  catch  at  the  branches  as  it 

fell,  and  having  so  reached  the  ground,  A  

was  shocked  to  see  it  as  large  as  a  child  of 
three  years.  He  put  away  his  gun  and  hastened 
to  it.  The  monkey,  placing  its  hand  on  the 
wound,  looked  up  into  his  face  with  an  expression 
that  seemed  to  imply,  "  What  have  I  done  to  you 
that  you  should  kill  me  ?"  He  took  it  in  his 
arms  and  tried  to  stop  the  bleeding ;  while  the 
creature,  growing  weaker,  yielded  itself  to  the 
comfort  that  he  gave  ; 
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"  And  the  big  round  tears 

Chased  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 

In  piteous  course." 
Still  there  was  an  expression  of  reproach, 

heightened  by  the  misery  of  poor   ,  who, 

at  that  moment,  wonld  have  given  mnch  for  the 
recovery  of  his  victim.  He  then  took  it  gently 
to  a  pool,  to  pnt  a  period  to  the  protracted  suffer- 
ings of  nearly  an  hour,  and  exerted  his  resolution 
by  immersing  it  in  the  water.  Holding  it  dur- 
ing the  brief  straggle,  he  turned  from  the  sight; 
but  when  all  was  still  and  he  ventured  to  look, 
there!  were  the  monkey's  eyes,  wide  open 
under  the  water,  fixed  upon  his,  vrith  the  same 
sad,  reproachful  expression.  From  that  day  he 
never  used  his  gun,  and  that  hour's  experience 
embittered  his  life. 


HOLLAND  AND  THE  nOLLANDERS. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  be  planning  their 
continental  tour,  we  advise  them  to  commence 
with  the  Low  Countries.  Not  only  are  they  the 
best  prelude  to  the  Alps  and  the  Appenines,  but 
into  their  narrow  limits  are  condensed  more  re- 
markable objects,  and  more  historical  recollec- 
tions, than  can  be  found  in  any  single  region 
which  they  will  afterwards  visit.  To  a  Scotch- 
man the  country  itself  is  the  supreme  curiosity. 
So  flat  is  its  surface  that,  approaching  from  the 
sea,  were  it  not  for  a  view  of  low  sand-hills,  you 
would  think  that  you  were  sailing  straight  into 
the  fields.  And  so  you  are.  At  some  unforeseen 
spot,  these  sandy  hammocks  open  and  give  you 
entrance.  Like  a  swan  through  the  duck-weed, 
your  ve.ssel  cleaves  its  way  through  the  verdure; 
and  as  you  still  penetrate  mile  after  mile,  and  on 
every  side  espy  ships  moving  to  and  fro  among 
the  trees,  and  stork-nests,  and  village  stcej^les, 
you  hardly  know  to  which  to  compare  it, — a 
vegetating  ocean  or  a  molten  meadow.  Nay, 
there  are  spots  where,  could  you  steer  your  vessel 
to  the  brink,  you  might  look  over  and  see  far 
under  your  feet  cattle  browsing  and  laborers 
delving.  The  fact  is,  the  very  river  up  which 
you  are  now  floating  is  standing  on  stilts.  Wetfe 
it  allowed  to  wander  "  at  its  own  sweet  will," 
the  surrounding  district  would  be  a  swam])  or  an 
estuary;  but  held  aloft  in  its  osier-wattlod  chan- 
nel, the  staid  and  well-conducted  current  keeps 
the  bounds  prescribed,  whilst  its  barges  are 
floating  and  its  fishes  are  leaping  far  above  the 
heads  of  the  boors  and  the  burghers. 

We  need  not  describe  the  processes  by  which 
the  "  Ilollowland"  has  been  reclaimed  from  the 
ocean,  and  by  which  it  is  preserved  from  those 
fluviatile  inundations  Avluch  lately  devastated  the 
southern  departments  of  France.  But  the  result 
is  sufficiently  retnarkable.  The  very  soil  of  this 
country  is  a  greater  triumph  of  industry  and  per- 
scverauee  than  the  I'yramids  of  Egypt  or  the 
Wall  of  China.  To  rear  these  stupendoas  struc- 
tures needed  only  a  single  burst  of  enthusiasm — 


the  fiat  of  one  despot,  or  the  toil  of  one  genera- 
tion. Sut  rood  by  rood  to  reclaim  from  the 
greedy  deep  not  a  farm  but  an  empire,  and  to 
retain  the  possession  in  the  face  of  a  foe  who 
never  flags  and  seldom  slumbers,  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  achievements  in  the  records  of 
human  strength  and  patience.  If  Switzerland 
and  other  sublime  countries  have  helped  to  create 
their  inhabitants,  the  sublime  thing  about  the 
Hollanders  is  that  they  have  created  a  country 
for  themselves.  And  if  to  a  stranger  it  is  an  im- 
pressive sight  to  stand  on  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  look  o\it  on  a  horizon  filled  with  monuments, 
churches,  palaces ;  to  us  it  was  even  more  striking 
to  stand  on  the  town-house  of  Leyden,  and  look 
down  on  a  fair  province  covered  with  its  web  of 
silvery  waters.  "  What  a  strong,  brave  people! 
These  streets  were  once  the  open  sea.  On  that 
corn-field  fishes  have  been  caught.  That  orchard 
was  once  an  oyster-bed.  What  a  stout  heart  they 
had  who  first  resolved  to  pump  ofi"  the  ocean;  and 
what  a  sturdy  arm  they  needs  must  have  who 
hold  back  its  waters  year  by  year  !"  Do  you  call 
the  Dutch  a  prosaic  people  ?  and  do  you  laugh 
at  their  phlegmatic  temper?  Holland  is  itself  a 
poem.  Beneath  the  salt  waves  it  needed  some 
genius  to  espy  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
bristling  with  barley  ;  and  it  needed  some  spirit 
to  dive  down  into  the  turbid  waters  and  fetch 
the  vision  to  the  light  of  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  their  territory  has  been 
to  the  Hollanders  an  excellent  teacher.  On  being 
shewn  over  the  property  of  a  Carse  of  Gowrie 
laii'd  whom  he  was  visiting,  a  Duke  of  Atholl 
naively  remarked  to  his  host,  "What  a  fine  estate 
— if  it  had  just  remained  at  home.'^  Like  the 
Carse  of  Cowrie,  and  like  the  Delta  of  Egypt, 
Holland  is  in  great  part  the  gift  of  the  mountain- 
ous regions  which  feed  the  Rhine.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  it  has  jaunted  down  the  Falls  of  Schaff- 
hausen,  and  waltzed  with  the  Liirlei,  and  looked 
soft  at  Johannisbcrg,  and  fro'maed  at  the  Dra- 
chenfels,  before  it  was  spread  out  in  the  pastures 
of  Holland  and  sprang  up  in  the  forests  of  Haar- 
lem and  the  Hague;  and  wei'C  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany  reclaiming  theirrunaway  soil, 
little  besides  their  ships  would  be  left  to  the 
present  appropriators.  An^^creiu  we  have  an 
emblem  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Dutch 
Republic.  When  by  a  system  of  suicidal  perse- 
cution the  sovereigns  of  Spain,  France,  and  Eng- 
land were  driving  into  exile  their  best  subjects, 
they  all  found  a  welcome  in  the  Netherlands. 
Those  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  did  not  seek 
freedom  in  transatlantic  wilds,  carried  their  valor 
into  the  armies  of  Holland,  and  their  industry 
into  its  towns.  Bayle,  Basnagc,  Lyonnet,  Claude, 
Du  Rose,  Saurin,  the  scholars,  naturalists,  pulpit 
orators  of  France,  placed  a  laurel  chaplet  on  the 
head  of  the  brave,  generous  nation  which  gave 
them  refuge ;  and  whilst  French  Hugenots  were 
I  cultivating  the  .sugar-cane  in  Dutch  (juiaua,  and 
'  whilst  the  Desmarcts  family  were  planting  at  the 
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Cape  the  famous  Constantia  vine,  their  compa- 
triots, the  Cromelins,  Laboucheres,  and  Van  Over- 
zees  (Outremer)  were  in  Holland  itself  founding 
those  firms  which  have  seen  three  centuries.  With 
the  elite  of  Europe  to  fill  their  chairs,  the  halls  of 
Leyden,  Groningen,  and  Utrecht  were  crowded 
with  students  of  everj  nation  ;  and  enriched  by 
the  deposits  of  Spanish  and  Belgian  Jews,  the 
bank  of  Amsterdam  became  the  golden  wonder 
of  the  world.  In  the  same  way,  whatever  other 
nations  neglected  was  apt  to  catch  the  eye  and 
stimulate  the  industry  of  this  sagacious  people. 
When  our  own  ancestors  were  by  turns  sleeping, 
starving,  and  fighting  in  the  Hebrides — still  more 
canny  than  the  canny  Scot,  their  fishermen  were 
ensnaring  with  Batavian  hooks  Caledonian  cod, 
and  filling  no  end  of  Dutch  barrels  with  Gaelic 
herrings.  And  when  their  neighbors  were  ab- 
sorbed in  sea-fights  and  naval  broils,  this  prudent 
people  contrived  to  get  into  their  hands  the  car- 
rying trade  of  both  hemispheres.  — North  British 
Review  on  the  "Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic." 


LONDON — THE  POLICE  OF  THE  GREAT  METRO- 
POLIS. 

The  police  of  London  is  believed  to  be  equal 
to  that  of  any  city  in  the  world.  It  has  been 
organized  within  a  few  years  with  the  greatest 
possible  care,  and  it  is  no  doubt  eminently  effi- 
cient. Some  interesting  particulars  in  relation 
to  it  are  given  in  the  last  number  of  the  London 
Quarterly  Review.  We  are  told  that  the  entire 
force  consists  of  five  thousand,  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-four  men.  Among  these  are  a  Chief 
Commissioner,  two  Assistants,  eighteen  Superin- 
tendents, one  hundred  and  thirty-three  Inspect- 
ors, and  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  Sergeants. 
The  machineiy  by  which  this  comparatively  small 
force  is  enabled  to  watch,  by  night  and  day, 
every  alley,  street  and  square,  must  be  remarka- 
ble indeed.  Two-thirds  of  this  body  are  on  duty 
from  nine  or  .ten  in  the  evening,  till  five  or  six 
o'clock  in  th^ morning.  The  discipline  is  re- 
markably strict.  If  a  Sergeant,  who  himself 
goes  the  rounds  after  his  men,  discovers  any  door 
or  window  insecure,  and  the  constable  has  failed 
to  report  it,  the  latter  is  fined  for  his  neglect ; 
and  if  the  inattention  is  repeated,  he  is  dismissed 
the  service.  That  the  force  is  carefully  weeded  of 
any  who  fail  to  perform  their  duty  faithfully,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  from  1850  to  1856, 
twelve  hundred  and  seventy-six  members  were 
expelled  the  force.  Towards  the  outskirts  of  the 
metropolis,  the  officers  are  necessarily  more 
widely  scattered.  This  necessitates  the  use  of 
horses,  and  the  men  are  furnished  with  swords 
and  pistols. 

The  "  City  Proper"  Police  of  London  is  under 
the  management  of  the  Corporation.  The  area 
occupied  by  the  men  is  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
Metropolitan  police  district,  and  while  containing 
scarcely  one  twentieth  part  of  the  population, 
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possesses  a  fourteenth  part  of  its  wealth.  Through 
its  thoroughfares  passes  an  ever-teeming  popula- 
tion. By  one  avenue,  Cheapside,  13,796  vehicles, 
containing  52,092  persons,  and  67,510  pedestri- 
ans pass  in  one  day ;  and  by  another,  Aldgate, 
near  the  Minories,  9,332  vehicles,  containing 
20,804  persons,  and  58,430  pedestrians.  Indeed, 
it  is  estimated  that  four  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons are  poured  into  that  one  square  mile  and  a 
quarter  in  the  course  of  the  twelve  hours  of  the 
day.  Five  hundred  and  sixty  officers  perform 
the  duty  of  guarding  the  property  and  persons  of 
this  crowded  and  wealthy  district.  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  the  city  proper  are  an  im- 
mense number  of  uninhabited  warehouses,  a 
perfect  labyrinth  of  lanes,  and  a  vast  crowd  of 
carts  and  vans  always  standing  full  of  valuable 
goods  at  the  warehouse  doors,  with  numerous 
banks,  the  clerks  of  which  are  continually  pas- 
sing to  and  fro  with  large  sums  of  money  in  their 
possession. 

Piespecting  the  materials  of  which  the  Metro- 
politan police  are  formed,  the  reviewer  furnishes 
some  interesting  information.  The  best  constables 
come  from  the  provincial  towns  and  cities.  "They 
are  both  quicker  and  more  plucky."  The  sharp 
Londoner  makes  a  poor  policeman,  and  cannot  be 
trained  in  the  necessary  submission  to  discipline. 
The  mere  country  villager  is  rarely  intelligent  or 
prompt  enough.  When  admitted  into  the  force, 
the  men  undergo  close  drill,  and  when  complete 
in  that  they  undergo  a  pretty  rigid  mental  drill. 
When  perfect  in  these  respects,  the  neophyte 
doffs  his  plain  clothes  and  puts  on  the  uniform  of 
the  force.  But  before  he  is  entrusted  with  a  beat, 
he  attends  at  the  police  courts,  that  he  may  see 
the  manner  in  which  trained  policemen  comport 
themselves  in  the  witness  box,  and  learn  to  give 
evidence  clearly  and  briefly.  Perfected  in  this, 
he  is  then  put  upon  the  beat,  and  two  things  are 
especially  enjoined  upon  him,  never  to  show  his 
staif  except  to  protect  himself,  and  never  to 
spring  his  rattle  at  night  except  in  case  of  great 
urgency.  It  is  expected  of  him'  that  in  six 
months  time  he  will  prove  a  steady,  valuable 
officer. 

A  library  is  kept  in  the  common  room  of  every 
section  house,  containing  from  a  thousand  to 
twelve  hundred  volumes.  These  are  selected  by 
the  men,  and  are  much  read.  The  judgment 
displayed  in  the  selection,  and  the  sterling  char- 
acter of  the  books  most  in  demand,  speak  vol- 
umes in  favor  of  the  intelligence  and  correct 
principles  of  the  members  of  the  force. 

The  detective  officers  are  composed  of  three 
inspectors,  nine  sergeants  and  about  a  hundred 
policemen  drawn  from  the  various  divisions. 
They  are  termed  "  plain-clothes  men,"  and  are 
in  every  respect  reliable  men.  In  all  great  gath- 
erings these  men  are  distributed  among  the 
crowd,  dressed  according  to  the  character  of  the 
assembly.  At  an  agricultural  meeting,  smock 
frocks  are  worn,  or  the  dress  of  a  small  farmer. 
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At  a  review  the  garb  of  a  mechanic  clothed  iu 
his  Sunday  attire.  As  a  general  rule  the  plain- 
clothes men  at  such  times  are  placed  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  policemen  of  their  own  division, 
iu  order  that  they  may  be  assisted  in  capturing 
prisoners  when  that  is  deemed  necessary.  The 
reviewer  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  peculiarities 
of  this  department  of  the  police.  It  is  remarked 
that  some  policemen  have  no  faculty  for  the  de- 
tection of  crime,  while  others  from  the  very  day 
they  enter  the  force,  show  this  faculty  so  strongly 
that  they  are  at  once  marked  off  for  this  special 
service.  These  detectives  are  famous  for  some 
particular  line  of  business.  "  One  is  good  at 
house-breakers,  another  knows  how  to  follow  up 
a  swell  mob,  and  a  third  is  a  crack  hand  at  for- 
gers." 

Of  the  thieves,  whose  ill-omened  presence 
creates  the  necessity  for  this  immense  net  work 
of  police  organization,  the  reviewer  gives  some 
instructive  foots.  The  pick-pockcts  are  the  lar- 
gest class  of  thieves,  and  are  of  the  most  exten- 
sive range  of  intellect,  age  and  dress.  Next  to 
these  are  the  burglars,  who  of  themselves  consti- 
tute a  powerful  party.  The  petty  thieves  of  all 
kinds  are  very  numerous,  and  the  devices  resort- 
ed to  are  often  truly  ingenious.  The  same  tact  and 
industry  applied  to  some  honest  calling,  would 
not  only  secure  a  livelihood,  but  in  the  course  of 
years,  a  handsome  independence.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  however,  rogues  of  all  kinds  ex- 
pend their  means  as  fast  as  they  obtain  them. 
They  appear,  moreover,  to  be  fond  of  a  reckless, 
lawless  and  riotous  life,  and  regard  themselves,  in 
some  sense,  as  outsiders  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind.— Pennsijlvania  Inquirer. 


THE  ANCIENT  TENT. 

In  well-wooded  counti'ics,  the  temporary  habita- 
tions are  often,  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
fonned  of  the  interwoven  branches  of  trees,  con- 
structed so  rapidly  and  with  so  little  cost  of  labor 
as  to  be  abandoned  without  regret  when  the  sta- 
tion is  quitted,  and,  if  return  is  made  thereto, 
new  dwellings  arc  formed  in  the  same  manner; 
while  the  dry  materials  of  the  previous  encamp- 
ment, left  formerly  on  the  spot,  then  become  use- 
ful as  fuel.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the 
patriarchs  did  not  rcsoi-t  to  this  plan,  perhaps  as 
an  agreeable  change,  when  the  nature  of  the 
country  allowed.  What  else  were  the  "  booths  " 
that  Jacob  dwelt  in  for  a  time  on  his  return  from 
Mcsojiotanua?  (Gen.  xxxiii.  17.)  It  is  even 
likely  that  the  Israelites,  during  their  fortj-  years 
wandering,  did  not  live  wholly  in  tents.  In  their 
annual  cunimcnioration  of  their  pilgrimage,  in 
their  feast  of  tabernacles,  they  lived  not  in  tents, 
but  in  booths  made  of  green  boughs,  (Levit. 
xxiii.  42.)  This  would  liave  been  very  inappro- 
priate, had  not  such  habitations  formed,  in  some 
part,  at  least,  the  dwelling  of  the  Israelites  during 
the  time  of  their  sojourning;  for  a  tent  would 


have  been,  in  many  respects,  better  suited  for 
commemorative  use ;  as  a  family  that  once  pos- 
sessed it  could  retain  it  many  years  for  that  ser- 
vice. A  tent  is,  however,  a  better  habitation 
than  a  booth ;  and,  since  in  every  large  encamp- 
ment, as  in  a  large  town  or  village,  there  must  be 
some  indigent  persons,  it  is  likely  that  these  pos- 
sessed no  tents,  but  constructed  for  themselves, 
at  each  removal,  temporary  habitations  of  such 
materials  as  could  be  fotind  on  the  spot,  and  these 
would  frequently  be  booths  of  green  branches. 

In  some  parts  of  the  east,  as  among  the  Hindoos, 
the  tents  or  huts  are  of  bamboo  or  osier  reeds, 
and  easily  portable.  We  have  ourselves  seen  the 
encampments  of  Arabian  and  Kurdish  tribes 
wholly  formed  of  reeds;  but  this  is  chiefly  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  where  such  materials  are  easily 
obtained. 

Portable  habitations  may  even  be  rendered 
suitable  to  the  exigencies  of  severe  climates.  Thus 
the  Samoede  constracts  a  somewhat  warm  habita- 
tion with  the  bark  of  trees,  sewed  together  and 
covered  over  with  skins.  This  is,  however,  a  late 
invention,  when  men  got  into  climates  where 
they  found  that  the  tent  of  skin  alone,  was  an 
insufficient  protection  from  the  severity  of  the 
cold. 

Perhaps  the  most  perfect  and  convenient  habi- 
tation of  this  class,  at  least  of  all  the  different 
kinds  with  which  we  have  ourselves  had  occasion 
to  become  acquainted,  is  that  of  the  Kalmuck 
Tartar.  It  owes  its  completeness  probably  to  its 
being  required  not  only  to  afford  shelter  from  the 
heat  of  summer,  but  from  the  somewhat  severe 
cold  of  winter.  These  tents  consist  of  a  number 
of  parts  which  are  easily  put  together  and  taken 
to  pieces.  They  are  round,  with  a  funnel-shaped 
roof,  and  blunt  at  the  top.  The  framework  is  com- 
posed of  willow  laths  about  an  inch  thick,  per- 
forated where  cross,  and  fastened  with 
leather  thongs.  Six  or  eight  frame-works,  when 
fastened  together  with  woollen  bands,  compose  a 
circular  wall  of  lattice-work  not  quite  the  height 
of  a  man.  The  doorway  is  inserted  separately  in 
its  own  frame,  and  consists  of  two  small  folding 
valves.  From  this  lower  framework  proceed  a 
number  of  poles  on  every  side,  which  tend  to 
meet  in  a  common  centre  above,  where  they  are 
intercepted  by  a  sort  of  hoop,  into  holes  made  in 
which  their  extremities  arc  inserted.  Over  these 
poles  a  few  woollen  girths  are  passed  crosswise, 
and  attached  to  the  framework  below.  The  whole 
of  the  skeleton  is  then  covered  over  with  coarse, 
porous,  unfulled  felts,  of  considerable  size,  secured 
by  woollen  girths  and  bands. 

Seeing  that  this  kind  of  habitation  originated 
iu  the  pastoral  life,  we  incline  to  think  tliat  the 
original  tents  were  covered  with  skins — the  skins 
of  sheep  or  goats,  at  first  probably  with  the  wool 
or  hair  on,  but  eventually  the  skin  alone,  separated 
from  the  hair,  and,  in  time,  prepared  with  various 
leys  and  earths,  so  as  to  resist  the  influences  of 
heat  and  wet.    When  men  became  hunters — for 
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the  pastoral  preceded  tlie  liunting  life — they  for 
the  most  part  retained  this  form  of  tent,  with  the 
difference  that  it  was  covered  with  the  skins  of 
the  beasts  of  their  pursuit,  instead  of  those  they 
tended.  Hence  the  tent  or  wie;wam  of  the  North 
American  Indian  is  covered  with  the  skins  of 
bisons  instead  of  the  skins  of  sheep.  This  is 
about  the  sole  difference.  There  is  a  trace  of  this 
usage  of  skins  for  the  covering  of  tents  in  the 
Pentateuch;  for  one  of  the  coverings  of  the 
splendid  tabernacle  constructed  in  the  wilderness 
was  of  "  goats'  skin  dyed  red."  Why  "  dyed 
red?  "  Doubtless  the  skins  were  prepared  with 
some  red  ochreous  matter,  to  prepare  it  for  throw- 
ing off  the  rain,  and  thus  for  protecting  the  more 
costly  inner  coverings. 

At  the  present  day,  and  as  far  back  as  histori- 
cal intimations  can  be  formed,  the  tents  of  South 
Western  Asia  have  been  of  wool  or  goat's  hair, 
usually  dyed  black,  if  not  naturally  of  that  color, 
or  else  in  broad  stripes  of  black  and  white.  They 
are,  in  fact,  of  cloth  woven  in  the  camp  by  the 
women  from  the  produce  of  the  flocks.  Such, 
without  doubt,  are  most  of  the  tents  mentioned  in 
scripture.  The  women  in  the  wilderness  spun 
and  wove  goats'  hair  coverins;s  for  the  tabernacle 
(Exod.  XXXV.  26;)  and  in  Solomon's  Song  (i.  5) 
black  is  the  color  ascribed  to  Arabian  tents. 

Still  it  is  not  very  clear  whether  the  patriarchal 
tents  were  of  skin,  or  felt,  or  cloth.  As  tents  of 
skin  were  the  earliest,  the  continued  use  of  skin 
coverings,  together  with  those  of  woven  cloth  in 
the  tents  of  the  wilderness,  may  be  thought  to 
imply  that  the  latter  were  a  comparatively  recent 
invention,  seeing  that  it  had  not  yet  wholly  driven 
out  the  older  usage.  Nevertheless,  we  incline  to 
think  that  the  patriarchal  tents  were  much  the 
same  as  those  which  we  now  find  among  the  Ara- 
bian tribes.  These  are  mostly  of  an  oblong  shape, 
and  eight  or  nine  feet  high  in  the  middle.  They 
vary  in  size,  and  have  accordingly  a  greater  or 
lesser  number  of  poles  to  support  them,  from  three 
to  nine.  If  the  sheikh  or  emir  is  a  person  of 
much  consequence,  he  may  have  three  or  four 
tents  for  his  own  purposes — -one  for  himself,  one 
for  his  wives,  one  for  his  immediate  servants,  and 
one  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers.  It  is 
more  usual,  however,  for  one  very  large  tent  to 
be  divided  into  two  or  more  apartments  by  cur- 
tains ;  and  this  is  the  model  followed  in  the  holy 
tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvi.  31-37.)  The  patriarchal 
tents  were  probably  not  of  the  largest  class.  We 
find  that  the  principal  members  of  the  family 
had  each  a  separate  tent,  as  Sarah,  Rachel,  Leah, 
and  the  maid-servants  (G-en.  xxiv.  67,  xxxi.  33.) 
That  they  consisted  of  but  one  apartment  may 
seem  probable  from  the  fact  that  the  camel  furni- 
ture in  the  same  chamber  with  the  sick  Rachel 
excites  no  suspicion  (Gen.  xxxi.  34,  35;)  and 
that  apartment,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son, may  seem  to  have  been  used  for  sleeping 
merely ;  as  Abraham  at  Mamre  receives  and  en- 
tertains the  three  strangers  outside  his  tent,  (G-en. 
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xviii.  4—8.)  Yet  these  tents,  whatever  their  size 
or  quality,  were  considered  valuable;  for  tents 
are  mentioned  among  the  possessions  of  Lot, 
(G-en.  xiii.  15.) 

As  the  whole  camp  belonged  to  the  patriarchs, 
and  consisted  of  persons  for  whom  they  were 
bound  to  provide,  these  were  all  doubtless  accom- 
modated in  the  tents.  This  is  not  so  in  ordinary 
encampments,  and  hence  there  are  many  who  are 
too  poor  to  have  any  tent.  Such  contrive  to  shelter 
themselves  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather 
by  a  piece  of  cloth  stretched  out  upon  poles,  or 
by  retiring  to  the  cavities  of  the  rocks.  This 
was  also  the  case  in  the  patriarchal  age;  for  Job 
describes  the  poor  as  "embracing  the  rock  for 
want  of  shelter,"  (Job  xxiv.  8.)  Trees  have 
become  too  scarce  in  those  regions  to  afford 
booths  to  such  persons  now ;  but,  as  the  shade 
of  trees  is  very  agreeable  in  a  very  warm  climate, 
the  Bedouins,  like  the  patriarchs,  are  at  great 
pains  to  find  out  shaded  situations  for  their  en- 
campment. Abraham's  tent  at  Mamre  was  under 
a  tree,  (G-en.  xviii.  4,)  and  at  Beersheba  in  a 
grove,  (Gen.  xxi.  33.) — Sunday  SchoolJournal. 

Withhold  not  good  from  them  to  whom  it  is  due,  when  it 
is  in  the  power  of  thine  hand  to  do  it.    Proverbs,  iii.  27. 

Never  stand  in  idleness. 

In  a  world  like  ours  ; 
Looking  on  while  others  toil: 

Heedbss  of  thy  powers. 

.  While  thou  hast  an  ear  to  list 
To  a  tale  of  woe  ; 
While  at  sight  of  others'  tears 
Thine  own  eyes  o'erflow; 

While  thou  hast  a  heart  to  feel 

Sympathy  and  love, 
And  tby  voice  can  lift  a  prayer 

To  the  Lord  above  ; 

Say  not  thou  hast  nought  to  give — 

Nought  to  call  thine  own  : 
Life's  best  pleasures  do  not  spring 

From  one  source  alone. 
Shining  gold  may  often  fail 

Comfort  to  impart — 
Burning  eloquence  may  fall 

Coldly  on  the  heart. 
Where  a  sympathizing  tear, 

Loving  word  or  smile, 
Might  the  wounded  spirit  heal. 

Sorrow's  night  beguile. 
'Twas  the  widow's  mite  which  called 

Blessings  from  the  Lord, 
Not  the  lavish  treasures  thrown 

From  the  rich  man's  hoard. 
Give  the  weak  a  helping  hand  ; 

Nerve  him  by  thy  might ; 
Gently  lead  the  erring  one 

Back  to  paths  of  right. 
Ever  let  the  wanderer  feel, 

On  his  homeward  track. 
That  from  one  he  may  receive 

Warmest  welcome  back. 

With  the  mourner  shed  a  tear. 

Smile  thou  with  the  gay  ; 
Help  the  weary  bear  his  load  ; 

Cheer  his  lonely  way. 
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Ne'er  be  idle,  where  thy  hand 

Hath  the  power  to  bless; 
Nor  be  silent  when  tliy  voice 

Might  console  distress. 

Follow  in  thy  Master's  steps — 

Tread  the  path  he  trod  ; 
Ever,  with  untiring  zeal, 

Working  what  is  good. 

— Christian  Observer. 


FLOWERS. 
"  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field." 

Ye  beauteous  things,  I  love  to  stray 
Among  you  in  your  verdant  beds, 

And  see  you  shake  the  dews  away, 
As  joyous  wave  your  brilliant  heads. 

'Twas  said  by  one,  that  ye  have  wasted 
Unseen,  your  sweets  on  desert  air. 

Because,  alas  !  by  man  untasted. 

Though  bird,  beast,  insect,  might  be  there. 

0  !  modest  and  profound  decision, 
That  man  alone  your  worth  observes  ! 

As  though  nought  else  was  blest  with  vision 
Or  system  of  olfactory  nerves. 

Pray  how  knew  he  that  all  man  misses 

Is  wasted  on  the  desert  air  ? 
Or  that  the  bee-like  bird  that  kisses 

The  blossom,  sees  no  beauty  there. 

But  there's  no  desert !  air  and  earth 

With  hum  of  sentient  being  rings; 
The  spot  that  gives  a  flow'ret  birth 

Is  quickly  fanned  hj  insect  wings. 
Yes,  beauteous  things,  I  love  to  stray 

Among  you  in  your  verdant  bed, 
To  mark  your  Heaven-ordained  array. 

And  breathe  the  sweetness  round  you  spread. 
And  oft  among  you  when  I  wander. 

Will  serious  thouglit  expand  her  wings. 
And,  taught  b)'  3'ou,  my  spirit  ponder 

On  higher  and  on  holier  things. 
Proofs  of  our  Heavenly  Father's  love, 

Who  clad  you  in  a  garb  so  fair, 
Ye  bid  me  hope  that  I  mav  prove 

An  object  of  His  guardian  care. 
Ye  bid  me  hope  that  He  who  wrought 

Such  glorious  robes  for  fading  grass, 
Will  uot  cast  oif,  if  humbly  sought, 

His  creatures  of  a  nobler  class. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 
Foreign  I.vtelligenoe. — Dates  from  Liverpool  aAd 
London  are  to  the  24th  ult.    The  news  is  not  import- 
ant. 

Italy. — Tlje  King  of  Naples  has  addressed  to  the 
Western  Povfers,  a  note  of  a  more  conciliatory  charac- 
ter than  his  first  reply.  This  stej)  is  attributed  to 
Austrian  influence.  The  political  trials,  which  have 
been  suspended  for  some  months,  are  about  to  be  re- 
newed, and  additional  arrests  have  been  made. 

Fkancb. — A  number  of  persons  belonging  to  a  secret 
society,  have  l)een  arrested  on  suspicion  of  a  conspi- 
racy to  assassinate  the  Emperor. 

Si'Ai.N. — The  Queen  and  O'Donnell  are  so  much  at 
variance  that  the  latter  tendered  his  resignation,  but 
the  Queen  declined  accepting  it.  A  decree  has  been 
issued  re-cslablisliing  the  Constitution  of  1845  with 
an  additional  article,  and  has  been  favorably  received. 
Offences  of  tlie  press  are  to  he  tried  by  a  jury.  The 
CortcH  is  to  be  assembled  for  not  less  than  four  months 
annually.  Tliere  is  to  be  a  Council  of  State  or  Senate. 


I  Russia. — An  imperial  manifesto  has  been  published, 
containing  among  other  points  the  following.  Free- 
dom from  military  service  for  four  years  throughout 
the  empire  ;  a  more  equitable  assessment  of  the  poll 
tax;  an  amnesty  to  all  political  offenders  of  1826  and 
1831 ;  release  of  the  Jews  from  the  special  burdens 
of  the  recruitment  that  still  oppressed  them  ;  and  the 
restoration  to  their  relations  of  the  children  of  soldiers 
who  were  brought  up  by  the  State,  and  as  such  formed 
part  of  the  army,  in  which  they  were  bound  to  serve. 
Changes  in  the  administration  are  going  on,  only  two 
of  the  highest  functionaries  under  the  late  emperor 
retaining  their  posts. 

Turkey. — In  consequence  of  the  representations  of 
some  of  the  foreign  Ambassadors,  the  Porte  has  aban- 
doned.j.he  project  of  an  expedition  against  the  Monte- 
negrins, and  the  matter  is  to  be  settled  by  the  con- 
ference at  Paris.  The  Commission  for  the  regulation 
of  the  Danubian  Principalities  is  complete,  but  has 
not  yet  entered  on  its  business. 

Portugal. — Yellow  fever  had  appeared  at  Oporto, 
and  all  intercourse  with  Lisbon  by  sea  is  cut  off, 
though  no  restriction  is  imposed  on  travellers  by  land. 
The  cholera  has  almost  disappeared  from  Lisbon. 

Hanover. — The  Chambers  having  opposed  the 
King's  wishes  in  re'pect  to  the  public  estimates,  he 
has  issued  a  proclamation  setting  aside  all  interfer- 
ence by  the  representatives  of  the  people  with  the 
distribution  of  the  budget,  and  fixing  the  amount  of 
his  own  civil  list,  to  be  paid  in  the  manner  dictated 
by  the  crown.  Should  the  Chambers  refuse  their  as- 
sent, they  will  probably  be  dissolved. 

Greece. — A  telegraphic  dispatch  from  Athens,  da- 
ted the  Vth  ult.,  states  that  -the  government  of  the 
Allies  had  declared  that  no  evacuation  of  Greece 
would  take  place,  until  the  King  had  named  a  minis- 
try which  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  crown. 

Domestic. — From  Kansas,  we  learn  that  Gov.  Geary 
has  visited  Topeka,  and  addressed  the  citizens,  assur- 
ing them  that  when  peace  was  restored,  he  would  pro- 
tect every  man  in  his  political  rights.  He  has  issued 
a  proclamation,  ordering  an'  election  for  a  delegate  to 
Congress  and  members  of  the  Territorial  Legislature, 
to  be  held  on  the  tJth  inst.  A  letter  from  him  states 
that  United  States  troops  would  be  stationed  at  points 
where  trouble  was  apprehended  at  the  election,  and  that 
any  interference  with  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the 
right  of  suffrage  would  be  severely  punished.  The  Free 
State  prisoners,  said  to  be  one  hundred  in  number, 
have  been  examined  before  Judge  Cato,  and  committed 
for  trial  at  the  term  of  the  Court  in  the  4th  month 
next.  The  country  around  Lawrence  is  said  to  be  still 
infested  by  predatory  bands,  who  rendezvous  iu  the 
pro-slavery  settlements ;  and  though  parties  of  U.  S. 
troops,  acting  under  the  Deputy  Marshals,  arc  scouring 
the  country,  they  are  not  arrested.  A  number  of  Free 
State  settlers  from  tlie  southern  part  of  the  Territory 
havoreturncf'  to  Iowa.  Gen.  Lane'.'sparty  of  100  mounted 
men.  who  undertook  to  clear  the  Iowa  route  to  Kansas 
of  pro-slavery  marauders,  encountered  a  body  of  300 
Missourians.  who  fled  and  took  refuge  in  three  forts 
which  they  had  erected,  and  Lane  having  no  aitiUery, 
could  not  dislodge  them.  His  party  proceeded  to  Iowa, 
but  hearing  reports  of  renewed  outrages  near  Topeka, 
they  set  out  at  once  on  their  return.  The  Missourians 
have  threatened  to  destroy  the  ferries  between  Iowa 
and  Nebraska. 

A  new  iron  bridge,  composed  of  four  arches  of 
ninety  feet  span  each,  supported  by  heavy  stone  piers, 
has  just  been  constructed  at  Niagara  Falls.  It  con- 
nects Goat  Island  with  the  American  shore,  al)out  sixty 
rods  above  the  cataract,  and  is  360  feet  long  and  27 
feet  wide. 

The  Oliio  river  has  recently  been  so  low,  that 
droves  of  cattle  have  been  driven  across  it  at  Cin- 
cinnati. 
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A  Testimony  from  Rochester  Monthly  Meeting, 
Eng.,  concerning  Benjamin  Bishop,  deceased. 
Whilst  recording  our  esteem  for  the  memory 
of  this  our  late  dear  friend,  whose  life  exhibited 
a  striking  instance  of  the  sufficiency  of  Divine 
grace  to  sustain  the  mind  amidst  the  various 
trials  and  privations  which  attended  his  tribu- 
lated  path,  we  desire  thankfully  to  commemorate 

I  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  and 
[humbly  acknowledge  to  the  glory  of  his  grace, 
;  which  was  not  bestowed  in  vain. 

i  Benjamin  Bishop  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and 
Mary  Bishop,  and  was  born  in  London,  in  the 
fifth  month,  1780. 

In  describing  some  incidents  connected  with 
;  his  early  life,  and  the  religious  impressions  he 
'received  during  that  period,  he  observes  :  "  I 
;  was  sent  at  seven  years  of  age  to  Islington  school. 

I I  had  at  times  desires  to  live  according  to  the 
'teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  having  been  the 
earnest  endeavor  of  our  master  to  encourage  us 
to  mind  its  teachings  within  us.  I  left  school  at 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  was  put  apprentice  to 

1  a  Friend  at  Malton,  in  Yorkshire,  with  whom  I 
did  not  long  remain,  on  account  of  a  defect  in 
my  sight.*  In  my  sixteenth  year  I  returned  to 
my  parents,  with  whom  I  continued  some  months, 
during  which  time  I  was  much  exposed  to  temp- 
tation, from  which  I  was  mercifully  preserved. 
I  was  not  able  regularly  to  attend  meetings ;  but 
my  parents  endeavored  to  do  their  best  to  pro- 
mote it.  In  the  year  1797  I  went  to  live  with  a 
friend  at  Strood,  in  Kent.  In  this  situation  I 
experienced  '  many  changes  of  mind.  I  kept 
strictly  to  tbe  plain  language,  for  which  I  believe 
I  was  the  more  respected.  The  remembrance  of 
the  sweetness  which  covered  my  mind  for  faith- 

•This  defect  gradually  increased;  and  dflriDg  the  latter  years 
of  Iu8  life  he  was  quite  blind. 


fulness  herein  is  precious  to  this  time."  He  in- 
structively adds  : — "  Oh  !  that  our  youth  did 
more  generally  consider  who  it  is  that  requires 
these  testimonies  of  us  as  a  people — plainness  of 
speech,  behaviour  and  apparel.  How  greatly 
would  it  preserve  them  from  the  many  evils  that 
are  in  the  world  !  Oh  !  that  heads  of  families 
did  more  generally  live,  day  by  day,  in  the  Lord's 
holy  fear,  that  thereby  they  might  train  up  those 
under  their  care  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Holy  Spirit."  The  narrative  thus  proceeds : 
"  I  often  had  longings  after  a  more  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  workings  ®f  the  Holy  Spirit;  but, 
not  getting  deep  enough  in  spirit,  the  first-born 
nature  in  me  was  alive ;  and  thus  I  was  as  the 
door  on  its  hinges.  Yet  the  Lord's  watchful  eye 
was  over  me,  though  I  then  knew  Him  not  as  I 
might  have  known  Him  had  I  walked  more  cir- 
cumspectly in  his  fear.  I  took  great  interest  in 
reading  the  Bible  and  Friends'  books  on  First 
days." 

In  the  year  1803  he  entered  into  business, 
and  was  married  soon  afterwards ;  but  his  occu- 
pation was  very  laborious,  and  inadequate  to  the 
support  of  his  family  ;  and  when,  after  an  anxious 
and  protracted  struggle  to  avoid  a  position  of  de- 
pendence on  his  friends,  he  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quish business  altogether,  he  manifested  a  deep 
sense  of  gratitude  for  their  kindness,  of  which 
be  partook  in  various  ways. 

Having  passed  through  deep  baptisms  and 
conflicts,  he  came  forward  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry ;  and,  after  appearing  at  times  in  our 
meetings  for  some  years  in  that  character,  he  was, 
in  the  eleventh  month,  1841,  recorded  a  minister 
by  this  Monthly  Meeting. 

His  communications  were  generally  short  and 
impressive,  attended  with  an  evidence  of  the 
putting  forth  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church ; 
and  his  approaches  to  the  throne  of  Divine  grace 
were  marked  with  much  solemnity.  He  did  not 
feel  it  required  of  him  to  travel  from  home  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry ;  but  soon  after  being  ac- 
knowledged he  obtained  a  minute  of  the  concur- 
rence of  his  friends  to  hold  a  public  meeting  with 
the  poor  of  his  own  neighborhood,  especially  those 
.jengaged  in  fishing. 

In  the  eighth  month,  1845,  another  minute 
was  granted  him  to  visit,  in  Gospel  love,  his  poor 
neighbors  at  their  own  houses.  In  this  peculiar 
and  trying  service,  he  was  kindly  accompanied 
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by  a  ministering  Friend  of  a  distant  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  this  unlooked-for  help  he  viewed 
as  an  especial  mark  of  Divine  condescension. 
The  accomplishment  of  the  service  afforded  much 
peace  to  his  deeply  exercised  mind ;  and  there  is 
cause  thankfully  to  believe  that  it  was  blessed  to 
some  of  the  visited. 

He  deeply  sympathised  with  the  poor  around 
him  in  their  manj  privations,  and  was  especially 
desirous  to  promote  their  religious  welfare,  that 
they  might  find  in  the  Gospel  that  consolation 
which  had  proved  his  comfort  and  support. 

Residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  garrison, 
and  feeling  warmly  interested  in  the  cause  of 
peace,  he  was  in  several  instances  instrumental 
in  reclaiming  individuals  from  a  military  avoca- 
tion to  the  profession  of  the  peaceable  principles 
of  the  Gospel.  On  this  subject  he  observes  : — 
"It  is  righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation ; 
and  when  the  people  shall  turn  from  their  iniqui- 
ties and  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lamb  of 
God  and  Prince  of  Peace,  with  all  their  hearts, 
and  their  neighbors  as  themselves,  then  they 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and  learn  war  no  more. 
And  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  our 
nation  is,  that  she  may  be  riot  the  promoter  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  human  family,  but  an  instru- 
ment in  the  Lord's  hand  for  the  promulgation  of 
the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  J esus  Christ, 
which  proclaims  "  glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  towards  men." 

In  1846  our  dear  friend  met  with  a  severe 
trial  in  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife,  which  he 
bore  with  Christian  resignation,  having  the  con- 
soling belief  that  his  loss  was  her  eternal  gain. 
For  several  years  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  sight,  he  was  af- 
flicted with  deafness.  This  privation  he  keenly 
felt,  as  it  interrupted  that  converse  with  his 
friends  from  which  he  had  derived  much  enjoy- 
ment. He  was  exemplary  in  the  attendance  of 
our  religious  meetings,  though  often  under  great 
bodily  infirmity  ;  and  it  was  instructive  to  observe 
his  weighty  and  solid  deportment  therein.  His 
heart  seemed  filled  with  love  to  his  friends.  It 
was  his  delight  to  dwell  on  the  things  of  Christ's 
kingdom ;  but  more  impressive  than  words  was 
his  living  example  of  practical  holiness  and  daily 
self-denial ;  humility,  faith  and  child-like  de- 
pendence upon  God  were  striking  features  in  his 
character. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  expressions  ut- 
tered by  our  dear  friend  during  his  last  illness  : 
mo.  2Sd,  1854. — "  My  dear  and  precious 
friends,  I  feel  as  though  I  could  not  depart  in 
peace  without  telling  you  of  the  precious  love  I 
feci  for  all  my  friends,  those  in  the  Society  and 
out  of  the  Society  who  are  looking  to  Christ. 
Oh  !  the  love  of  God  is  inconceivable.  Oh  !  that 
you  may  give  up  body,  soul  and  spirit  into  his 
hands.  ^Vhilc  the  licslily  lusts  and  desires  re- 
main there  will  be  trouble ;  but  in  the  meekness 


and  gentleness  of  the  Lamb  there  is  peace.  Our 
Society  has  been  more  favored  than  any  other, 
far  more ;  therefore  more  will  be  required  of  it." 
On  allusion  being  made  to  the  peaceful  close  of 
the  life  of  a  dear  friend,  he  exclaimed  : — "  Oh ! 
the  precious  spirit.  I  am  favored  to  believe  the 
same  will  be  my  experience,  if  I  maintain  the 
watch.  I  never  before  so  fully  realized  the  awful- 
ness  of  such  a  state.  I  can  say  no  pain  of  body." 
One  present  observing,  "  I  think  none  of  mind," 
he  added,  "  I  can  say  so  too  ;  but  I  have  nothing 
to  spare,  not  a  moment  to  spare ;"  after  -which 
he  seemed  engaged  in  solemn  prayer  and  praise, 
and  distinctly  said,  "  Thou  hast  taught  me  to 
pray  that  Thy  holy  will  may  be  done  by  me,  in 
me  and  through  me ;"  soon  after  adding,  "  Im- 
pressive silence  muse  his  praise ;  I  have  not  words 
to  do  it."  He  ejaculated,  "  I  thank  thee,  0  Lord, 
that  thou  didst  not  take  me  till  that  which  was 
to  be  done  in  me  is  perfected."  On  a  friend 
bidding  him  farewell,  he  said,  "  My  dear  friend, 
I  am  faring  well.  Go,  and  may  the  Lord  go  with 
thee." 

ll^A  mo.  30th. — After  again  expressing  the 
abounding  love  which  he  felt  towards  his  friends 
everywhere,  he  impressively  added  :  "I  want 
us  to  come  into  fellowship  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  and  one  with  another.  They  who  will 
not  take  up  the  cross  in  the  way  in  which  it  is 
made  manifest,  cannot  be  the  children  of  God ; 
but  they  who  are  willing  to  die  on  the  cross  to 
their  own  wills  are  his  children."  "  Oh  !  the 
love,  joy  and  peace  which  I  feel." 

12th  mo.  7th. — "  My  heart  seems  all  love  ;  I 
cannot  express  it  in  words.  It  is  right  for  us  to 
labor  for  the  bread  of  life ;  but  when  that  is  ob- 
tained for  which  we  have  labored,  the  labor 
ceases,  and  we  have  only  to  watch  and  wait ;  and 
that  is  my  state ;  I  am  waiting  till  the  porter 
opens  the  door ;  but  the  watch  must  be  main- 
tained, or  the  enemy  will  pollute  the  covering  of 
my  spirit ;  but  Chi'ist  is  stronger  than  he  is,  and  I 
ammucli  favored  with  strength  to  withstandhim.* 

12/A  7)10.  ISth. — He  uttered  the  following 
weighty  expression : — "  Oh !  it  was  a  tempestuous 
day,  the  day  of  my  baptism  into  his  love.  In 
those  who  would  help  forward  the  cause  of  Christ 
in  the  earth  there  must  be  a  seeking  after  the 
oneness  of  his  Spirit.  You,  that  see  eye  to  eye, 
if  only  as  the  two  or  three,  who  feel  for  the 
Church — you  must  get  close  together,  and  there 
will  be  an  increase.  '  Jerusalem  is  builded  as  a 
city  that  is  compact  together,  whither  the  tribes 
go  up,  the  tribes  of  the  Lord,  to  the  testimony 
of  Israel.'" 

A  few  days  before  his  decease,  a  friend,  who 
was  about  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting,  inquired 
if  he  had  any  message  to  send  to  his  friends. 
He  replied,  "  Yes;  give  my  dear  love  to  them, 
and  tell  them  the  enemy  is  very  busy,  but  my 
dear  Saviour  is  near." 

From  this  time  his  remaining  strength  gradu- 
ally declined  ;  and  his  peaceful  spirit  was  gentlyi 
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released  from  its  afflicted  tabernacle,  to  be  ga- 
thered, as  we  reverently  trust,  through  the  blood 
of  the  everlasting  covenant,  "  to  the  general  as- 
sembly and  Church  of  the  first-born,  whose  names 
are  written  in  heaven." 

Nearly  his  last  words  were,  "  Come  Lord  Jesus, 
come  quickly."  He  died  on  the  30th  of  the 
Fifth  month,  1855,  and  was  interred  in  Friends' 
burial-ground  at  Rochester,  on  the  6th  of  Sixth 
month,  aged  75  years ;  a  recorded  minister  up- 
wards of  13  years. 

TTRGENT  QUESTIONS. 

There  is  a  numerous  class  of  individuals — 
those  who  will  themselves  admit  that  they  are 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  religion,  and 
whose  state  is  so  emphatically  described  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  a  "life  without  God  in  the  world." 
What  preparations,  alas !  are  these  making  for 
the  solemn  tribunal  to  which  they  are  with  such 
fatal  swiftness  hurrying  on  ?  If  even  the  Chris- 
tian feels  that  the  unremitted  diligence  of  a  whole 
life  is  not  more  than  suf&cient  to  make  his  "  call- 
ing and  election  sure" — assured  to  himself — by 
what  new  process  are  they  to  accomplish  the 
same  results,  without  labor,  anxiety,  or  reflection  ? 
If  the  Christian  too,  who  of  all  men  has  tasted 
that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  would  tremble,  out  of 
Christ,  to  approach  him,  as  being  then  "  a  con- 
suming fire,"  how  shall  others,  without  an  in- 
terest in  the  atonement,  rely  so  confidently  for 
acceptance  on  the  mercy  of  God  ?  Above  all,  if 
the  Christian  who  sedulously  cultivates  every 
talent ;  who  ponders  his  words  ;  who  scrutinizes 
his  thoughts;  who  buys  back  his  lost  time,  ex- 
changing freely  for  that  precious  jewel  the  pleas- 
ures which  the  world  counts  so  dear ;  who  views 
his  money,  be  it  large  or  small,  as  a  stewardship ; 
who  considers  influence,  education,  abilities,  ad- 
dress, health,  connexion,  everything  indeed  which 
constitutes  usefulness,  as  so  many  goods  to  be 
diligently  improved ;  if  even  he,  we  repeat,  would 
shrink  with  horror  at  the  thought  of  venturing 
his  eternal  interests  on  the  merits  of  an  innocent 
or  well-spent  life,  how  shall  they  rest  so  strongly 
on  this  plea,  whose  existence  has  been  but  one 
melancholy  record  of  life  spent  without  an  aim, 
of  countless  opportunities  neglected,  and  inesti- 
mable talents  perverted?  What  account  shall 
they  give  of  their  words,  whose  expressions  have 
been  full  of  idle  frivolity,  if  not  of  profaneness 
and  impurity  ?  of  their  thoughts,  when  they  would 
often  blush  to  have  them  exposed  to  a  fellow- 
creature  ?  of  their  time,  when  not  one  hour, 
perhaps,  has  been  spent  in  preparation  for  eter- 
nity ?  of  their  wealth,  when,  if  not  wasted  on 
self-indulgence,  or  hoarded  with  selfishness,  it 
has  been  withheld  from  the  cause  of  its  rightful 
Owner  ?  Oh,  be  persuaded  to  awaken  from  this 
frightful  position  !  and  let  the  language  of  an  in- 
spired apostle  ring,  before  it  be  too  late,  its 
thrilling  alarm  upon  the  soul ;  "  Of  how  much 
sorer  punishment,  suppose  ye,  shall  he  be  counted 


worthy,  who  hath  trodden  under-foot  the  Son  of 
God,  and  hath  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant, 
wherewith  he  was  sanctified,  an  unholy  thing, 
and  hath  done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace." 
Heb.  X.  29. 

If  there  be  any  one,  amongst  the  unhappy  num- 
ber whom  we  have  been  describing,  whose  con- 
science urges  upon  him  the  reception  of  this 
warning,  we  would  beseech  him  to  yield  to  its 
dictates.  Let  him  be  entreated  to  put  what  we 
have  written  to  the  proof  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  to  the  test  of  prayer.  Let  him  retire  to  his 
closet.  Let  him  realise  the  presence  of  his  long- 
slighted  Saviour ;  let  him  cling  to  his  feet,  and 
there,  with  wrestling  fervor,  implore  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  laws  of  matter  will  not 
more  certainly  operate,  than  will  his  petition  be 
granted.  Conscience  will  speak ;  oh !  let  its 
whisperings  be  heard.  If  it  rises  with  gloom, 
recalling  a  long  life  spent  in  sin,  opportunities 
neglected,  demanding  difficult  acts  of  restitution 
to  be  made,  still  let  not  the  soul  despair.  Let  it 
throw  itself  unreservedly  upon  the  Saviour  as 
willing  and  able  to  save  it  to  the  uttermost.  Let 
it  depend  entirely  upon  the  Holy  Spirit,  for 
strength  to  overcome  every  difl&culty.  Let  it 
determine  to  do  the  will  of  God,  cost  what  sacri- 
fices it  may;  but  let  it  implore  its  Heavenly 
Father,  at  the  same  time,  to  moderate  in  the. 
measure  most  agreeable  to  his  will  its  trials  to  its 
ability,  and  to  lead  it  on  from  strength  to 
strength,  till  each  obstacle,  however  formidable, 
is  subdued.  Happy,  oh  happy,  beyond  all  lan- 
guage to  utter,  are  they  who  thus  seek  !  Soon, 
in  answer  to  their  earnest  prayer,  may  they  hope 
to  find  the  day-star  of  hope  arise  in  their  hearts, 
the  night  of  darkness  give  way  to  cloudless  skies, 
and  in  due  season  the  Sun  of  righteousness  come 
forth  with  warmth,  and  light,  and  efi"ulgence, 
upon  their  souls. 

The  oracles  of  the  living  God  have  shown  us 
WHAT  WE  are;  more  indistinctly,  perhaps, 
WHENCE  WE  CAME ;  but  with  noon-day  clearness, 
whither  we  go.  Soon,  however,  shall  each 
reader  have  these  questions  answered,  by  finding 
himself  at  the  close  of  life's  brief  voyage.  Silent- 
ly, but  surely,  the  current  of  life  bears  us  along. 
With  many  that  current  has  begun  to  quicken. 
Faintly,  in  the  distance,  may  be  heard  the  roar 
of  the  rapids,  which  we  must  so  soon  approach. 
Let  us  hasten,  then,  into  the  ark  of  Christ.  Once 
safely  within  its  shelter,  we  shall  hear  unmoved 
the  thunder  of  the  cataract;  we  shall  glide  peace- 
fully through  its  boiling  and  its  troubled  waters; 
and  safely  emerging  from  the  whirling  eddy,  float 
calmly  along  into  the  still  and  peaceful  haven  of 
eternal  rest. 

Oh  !  little  do  they  know  the  nature  of  a  Chris- 
tian's feelings  who  consider  him  uncharitable  in 
pressing  warnings  upon  an  unthinking  world. 
Would  that  they  who  so  hastily  prefer  the  charge 
could  read  the  secret  workings  of  his  heart! 
Would  that  they  could  understand  the  bitterness 
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of  that  sorrow  whicli  at  times  overflows  it,  when 
on  looking  round  he  beholds  involved  in  one 
common  danger  the  friends  of  his  youth,  com- 
panions endeared  by  community  of  tastes,  ac- 
quaintances with  whom  he  shares  the  sweets  of 
social  intercourse ;  and,  dearer  objects  still,  those 
bound  to  his  heart  by  the  ties  of  relationship  or 
love.  In  his  retirement,  they  would  behold  him 
unwearied  in  devising  new  schemes  of  kindness 
to  win  their  attention  to  that  subject  which  he 
considers  all  important.  In  company,  they  would 
trace  him  leading,  by  gentle  and  imperceptible 
gradations,  the  conversation  to  that  point;  or 
breathing  for  all  beside  him,  aspirations  which 
fall  on  no  ear  but  that  of  God.  They  would  no- 
tice, as  he  contemplates  their  danger,  the  tear  at 
times  ready  to  start  unbidden  to  his  eye,  and 
would  feel  his  heart  yearning  to  embrace  them, 
and  compel  them  with  aifectionate  violence  to 
haste  into  the  spiritual  ark  before  the  waters 
have  risen  to  spread  gloom  and  desolation  around. 
Would,  above  all,  however,  that  the  world  could 
read  the  Christian's  grief  on  discovering  these 
disinterested  exertions  prove  abortive,  on  finding 
his  anxiety  repaid  by  cold  indifference,  and  his 
warnings  met  by  the  sneer  and  the  jest.  Would 
that  they  could  follow  him  to  the  solitude  of  his 
closet ;  that  they  could  witness  there  his  pent-up 
feelings  seeking  relief  in  tears ;  his  sorrow  taking 
refuge  in  wrestling  intercessions  with  his  Grod ; 
then  would  they  understand  the  depth  of  his  love ; 
then  would  the  scoffer  be  awed  to  silence,  con- 
strained to  confess  that  the  warnings  given  were 
faithful  and  just,  and  that  the  Christian's  urgen- 
cy sprang  from  no  uncharitable  feeling,  but  from 
strong  and  uncontrollable  affection. — From 
"  Wia<  am  1?    Whence  came  1?    Whither  do  I 
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SCIENCE  AND  ART  IN  FARMING. 

Agriculture  being  a  science  as  well  as  an  art, 
requires, says  the  Valley  Farmer,\)0\\\  an  "edu- 
cated head  and  an  educated  hand."  This  is  very 
true.  The  educated  hand  must  receive  the  di- 
rection of  the  educated  head,  or  skilled  as  it  may 
be  in  practice,  it  will  lose  half  its  labor  for  not 
working  in  the  right  direction.  So  the  educated 
head  must  have  the  help  of  the  practised  hand, 
or  its  wise  devices  will  fail  of  a  proper  execution. 

In  the  old  story,  a  blind  man  and  a  cripple 
were  in  danger  of  being  benighted  in  a  wilder- 
ness from  which  they  had  no  means  of  escape. 
The  blind  man  had  very  good  limbs,  which  might 
have  brought  him  out,  but  no  eyes  to  show  him 
the  way.  The  lame  man  had  excellent  eyes,  but 
his  legs  refused  to  carry  him.  They  were  at  a 
stand  still,  therefore,  till  the  thought  struck  them 
they  might  help  one  another.  The  blind  man 
took  the  lame  man  upon  his  shoulders,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  latter  and  the  legs  of  the  former 
worked  happily  together  to  bring  them  out  of 
their  trouble. 


Let  agricultural  science  come  down  from  the 
stilts,  and  seek  the  aid  of  a  skilful  practice  in 
working  out  problems,  and  let  hard-handed,  hard- 
headed  practice  acknowledge  his  blindness,  and 
take  upon  his  broad  shoulders  keen-sighted 
science  to  guide  him,  and  the  result  will  be  a 
wholesome  progress  yet  unheard  of  in  agriculture. 
The  head  and  the  hand  must  both  be  educated. 
— Jimerican  Farmer. 


CHRISTIANITY  AS  AN  ELEMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

There  is  no  need  of  entering  at  present  into 
any  argument  on  the  comparative  character  of 
our  agricultural  and  manufacturing  population. 
But  this  is  certain,  and  it  is  obvious  to  all  eyes, 
that  with  great  intelligence,  and  many  estimable 
qualities,  there  is  among  the  latter  much  moral 
evil,  which  never  can  be  cured  by  a  merely  sec- 
ular education.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  by 
believing  that  the  people  of  any  great  commercial 
country  will  ever  be  able  to  guide  themselves 
safely  by  cultivated  intellect.  Christianity  alone 
is  the  strength  of  the  State.  If  the  Bible  be 
neglected — we  must  not  say  despised — but  if  it 
be  laid  aside  merely  for  Sabbath  hours,  and  those 
perhaps  unfrequent,  interrupted,  and  inspired  by 
no  very  devout  spirit — and  all  other  kinds  of 
knowledge  elevated  to  a  higher  place  in  men's 
opinions  than  '  saving  knowledge' — panegyrised 
by  the  most  eloquent  in  the  land,  as  the  founda- 
tion on  which  the  pillars  of  a  nation's  prosperity 
rest;  so  that  a  man  belonging  to  the  working 
classes  comes  to  value  himself  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  acquisitions  he  has  made,  perhaps  in  some 
branch  of  physical  science  or  art — if,  by  insen- 
sible degrees,  religion  comes  to  be  considered  by 
the  poor  man  as  a  thing  of  secondary  importance 
— and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  that  can  be 
otherwise,  if  his  whole  mind,  during  his  leisure 
hours,  is  to  be  applied  with  all  its  faculties  and 
feelings,  to  knowledge  lying  out  of  the  sphere  of 
religion — then  education,  so  far  from  being  a 
blessing,  will  be  a  bane,  and  that  which  men 
call  light  will  be  darkness.  Symptoms  of  some 
approaching  evil  like  this  are  visible  in  the  aspect  of 
the  times.  Those  who  think  that  human  nature 
is  sufficient  in  itself  for  its  own  earthly  destiny, 
and  would  rather  wish  to  keep  religion,  that  is 
Christianity,  in  the  background,  will  give  a  dif- 
ferent interpretation  of  these  signs.  This  we 
will  say,  that  no  man  who  desires  to  promote  the 
interests  of  his  fellow-creatures,  will  scruple  to 
declare  his  faith,  and  to  uphold  it,  from  the  fear, 
in  this  liberal  and  enlightened  age,  as  we  are 
proud  to  call  it,  of  being  thought  a  bigot,  and  no 
philosopher.  It  is  the  blessed  nature  of  our  re- 
ligion, that  it  teaches  to  the  uniutellectual  that 
which  lies  beyond  the  faculties  of  the  wisest  of| 
the  sons  of  men.  The  meek  and  humble  cottager 
who  has  seen  only  that  small  segment  of  the  visi- 
ble creation  that  is  bounded  by  the  hills  encir- 
cling his  native  valley,  and  who  has  read  fev 
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books  but  one,  knows  more  in  his  simple  heart  of 
perfect  morality,  than  the  highest  mind  that  ever 
trusted  entirely  to  the  illumination  of  its  own 
reason. — Prof.  Wilson's  essays. 


Oriental  Acquaintance  ;  or,  Letters  from  Syria, 
By  J.  W.  De  Forest.  Dix,  Edwards  &  Co., 
321  Broadway,  New  York. 

A  small  volume  with  the  above  imprint, 
recently  issued  from  the  press,  gives  a  lively  des- 
cription of  a  visit  to  Palestine.  A  few  extracts 
from  various  parts  of  the  book  will  give  some 
idea  of  its  character,  and  also  be  read  with  interest. 

The  trim  Boston  bark  which  had  brought  me 
safely,  though  tediously  tempest-beaten,  from  the 
low  green  shores  of  Massachusetts,  at  last  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Smyrna.  Before  my  west- 
ern eyes  were  spread  out,  in  oriental  strangeness, 
the  shabby  wharves,  the  fragile  minarets,  and  the 
rough,  red-tiled  roofs  of  the  Queen  of  Ionia.  A 
huge,  ruinous,  glum-visaged  castle  sat  on  the  lofty 
hill  behind  the  city,  and  vainly  strove  to  wrap  its 
brown  nakedness  in  a  dilapidated  robe  of  winter 
mist.  High,  bare,  sombre  mountains  looked  down 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  To  the  east 
opened  a  long  gentle  valley,  verdurous  with  gar- 
dens and  cypresses,  and  populous  here  and  there 
with  the  roofs  of  Turkish  villages. 

Straggling  orientals,  evidently  for  the  most 
part  porters,  sailors,  and  loafers,  were  moving 
about  the  quay  in  gay-colored  raiment,  which 
distance  divested  of  its  real  tatters  and  thread- 
bareness.  A  downcast  donkey  marched  by  with 
a  long  procession  of  loaded  camels  attached  to 
his  tail. 

The  boat  was  let  down  from  the  side,  and,  in 
my  solitary  dignity  as  only  passenger,  I  descended 
the  ladder  with  the  captain,  and  was  rowed  ashore. 
The  failing  timbers  of  a  ruinous  wooden  quay, 
symbolical,  in  their  rottenness,  of  the  people  and 
government  of  the  country,  gave  me  footing  on 
the  shore  of  Turkey.  A  tottering  shed-like 
building  served  as  passport  office ;  and  there  the 
captain  introduced  me  as  a  true-blue,  home-spun 
American  citizen.  I  had  left  home  in  a  hurry ; 
my  passport  had  been  sent  on  by  mail,  and  it  was 
then  reposing  obscurely  in  the  drawers  of  our 
resident  consul.  But  police  regulations  are  not 
enforced  with  troublesome  strictness  in  the  East; 
and  I  was  allowed  to  pass  without  a  word  of 
grumbling,  or  the  expense  of  a  piastre  in  bribes. 
I  wondered  at  several  sleepy  officials,  who  sat 
cross-legged  on  tables,  holding  papers  awkwardly 
in  one  hand,  whilst  they  leisurely  wrote  with  the 
other.  But  what  most  struck  me,  was  a  ne- 
gro, who,  dressed  handsomely  in  the  Turkish 
style,  lounged  quietly  on  a  bench  near  the  door, 
and  occupied  himself  with  smoking  a  meditative 
pipe.  "Do  you  see  that  fellow?  "  said  the  cap- 
tain. "  He  is  as  good  as  any  of  them  here." 
Coming  from  a  country  where  individuals  of  this 
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,  color  bear  all  the  marks  of  a  depressed  and  des- 
pised people,  I  saw  in  this  man  the  first  of  a 
species.  I  saw  at  once  that  he  had  been  treated 
like  a  man  all  his  life,  and  that  not  the  least  sus- 
picion had  ever  entered  his  brain  that  he  was  not 
a  man.  He  gave  me  new  ideas  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  African  race,  and  made  me  look  for- 
ward to  a  supposable  time  when  negroes  shall 
have  a  chance  with  the  rest  of  us.  Since  then, 
I  have  seen  in  Constantinople  a  black  captain 
drilling  a  company  of  white  soldiers,  and  black 
officials  on  horseback,  grandly  attended  by  gor- 
geously dressed  and  blood-mounted  white  servants. 

A  few  days  before  my  an-ival,  an  American 
steamer,  the  first  in  these  waters,  had  sailed  out 
of  the  bay  on  its  maiden  trip  down  the  coast 
towards  Egypt.  That  very  night,  the  captain 
ran  his  vessel  stern  on  to  the  island  of  Scio,  and 
gave  his  bewildered  passengers  an  unpleasant  and 
unexpected  opportunity  of  visiting  that  famous 
island.  Head  winds  and  a  long  voyage  had  pre- 
vented me  from  sharing  in  this  adventure.  My 
detention  also  secured  me  a  pleasant  travelling 
companion  to  Beirut,  and,  indeed,  through  much 
of  Palestine. 

Together  the  Doctor  and  I  bade  farewell  to  our 
kind  friends  at  Smyrna,  and  together,  in  sudden 
comradeship,  we  marched  away  to  the  embarking 
place  of  the  Austrian  steamer.  Laden  with  three 
solid  trunks  and  a  fat  carpet  bag,  a  Turkish  por- 
ter preceded  us  at  a  fast  walk.  Rewarding  this 
man  with  the  reasonable  sum  of  ten  cents,  we  got 
into  a  low,  gondola-like  boat,  and  reached  the 
black  sides  of  the  Austrian  packet.  A  fine  ves- 
sel— one  of  the  best  in  the  Mediterranean — with 
handsome  cabins  fore  and  aft,  and  a  spacious 
quarter-deck. 

After  two  days  of  calmest,  sunniest  sailing,  we 
found  ourselves  one  pleasant  morning  at  anchor 
oif  the  city  of  Rhodes.  The  famous  harbor  of 
this  old  mistress  of  the  seas  was  so  small  that  our 
boat  could  hardly  have  entered  it  if  the  Colossus 
had  been  there  to  push  her  in.  A  few  fishing 
and  coasting  shallops,  with  high,  sharp  bows  and 
lateen  yards,  were  idling  away  their  time  inside 
of  a  diminutive  mole.  High  blank  walls  of  the 
olden  days  looked  down  upon  a  marina,  or  quay, 
to  which  a  few  lounging  Greeks  and  Turks  gave 
some  lazy  appearance  of  life. 

We  walked  back  into  Rhodes,  and  climbed  those 
battered  ramparts,  so  long  and  so  heroically  de- 
fended by  the  knights  of  St.  John,  against  the 
storm  of  Islamism.  Some  remnants  of  that  old 
warfare  still  remained,  in  the  shape  of  gigantic 
stone  bullets,  too  heavy  to  be  easily  moved. 

Another  sun-bathed  morning  found  us  at  anchor 
under  the  shadow  of  Lebanon,  in  the  roadstead 
of  Beirut.  Night  had  veiled  from  us  the  sea- 
view  of  the  snowy  range  of  the  mountain ;  and 
we  now  had  before  us  only  ridges  of  three  or 
four  thousand  feet  in  height,  forming  a  kind  of 
rocky  coast-guard.  Brownly  bare  and  desolate 
in  many  places ;  sombrely  green  in  others,  with 
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forests  of  pine ;  more  freshly  verdant  here  and 
there  with  mulberries,  figs,  and  young  wheat- 
fields  ;  and  spotted  populously  with  the  glaring 
sun-lit  walls  of  lofty  villages.  A  low,  green  plain, 
steaming  with  heat,  united  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain to  the  little  promontory  on  whose  northern 
slope  we  beheld  the  feeble,  second  childhood  of 
old  Berytus.  Brown  ramparts  held  the  city's 
dull  life  in  their  stony  embrace,  sheltering  a  con- 
fused crush  of  sombre  walls,  balconied  windows, 
diminutive  domes,  and  acute  minarets. 

And  behind,  like  an  amphitheatre,  swept  up 
towards  the  sky  the  curved  slope  of  the  gardens. 
One  vast  mass  of  verdure;  olives,  oranges,  lemons, 
mulberries,  vines  ;  something  that  we  should  call 
orchards  in  America  ;  something  like  a  forest  of 
tendril-wreaths  and  shrubbery.  In  one  or  two 
places,  cypresses  raised  their  cones  of  dark  green 
into  the  air,  shooting  up  out  of  some  populous 
cemetery,  as  if  they  were  the  minarets  of  the 
dead.  And,  scattered  everywhere,  shone  houses 
of  pale  yellow  stone  ;  all  of  them  neat  and  attrac- 
tive through  the  distance ;  some  large,  elegant, 
airy,  with  the  graceful  windows  and  archings  of 
Arab  architecture. 

As  soon  as  the  Turkish  sanitary  officers  had 
ascertained  the  satisfactory  state  of  our  health, 
the  steamer  was  invaded  by  a  crowd  of  meagre 
Arab  boatmen.  We  had  a  friend  living  in  Beirut ; 
but  we  were  puzzled,  for  the  moment,  how  to  find 
him.  Talking  Arabic  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  not  a  sound  of  any  other  language  burst  from 
the  garrulous  lips  around  us.  "  Well,"  said  the 
Doctor,  with  quietly-reflected  desperation,  "  now 
for  it  in  English."  And,  turning  to  a  slender 
young  Syrian,  who  at  that  moment  approached 
us,  he  said,  in  his  calmest  manner :  "  Do  you 
know  Mr.  So-and-so,  who  lives  at  Beirut  ?  " 

To  our  astonishment  the  big  trowsered  indi- 
vidual .smiled  and  replied,  in  our  own  speech, 
with  only  a  tolerable  taint  of  foreign  accent:  "  Oh 
yes,  sir;  I  know  him  very  well,  sir." 

"  Why,  where  did  you  learn  your  English  ?  " 
ejaculated  the  Doctor. 

"  I  learned  it  in  the  school  of  the  American 
missionaries,  sir." 

"  Well,  can  you  direct  us  to  the  gentleman's 
house? " 

"  I  shall  go  and  bring  you  a  boat,  and  carry 
you  there  directly,  sir." 

Oif  he  went,  but  he  had  not  returned,  when, 
looking  into  a  shallop  which  had  just  rounded  to 
under  the  stern  of  the  steamer,  I  saw  a  well- 
known  smile  beaming  up  into  my  face.  My  re- 
cognition hung  in  the  wind  for  a  moment;  for 
years  had  passed  since  I  had  looked  upon  the 
owner  of  that  smile.  But  its  radiance  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  tone  of  a  familiar  voice,  sending  to  my 
ear  a  homo-molodied  "  How  do  you  do  ?  "'  For- 
getting all  about  our  messenger,  we  soon  clambered 
into  tlii.^  pinnace  of  friend.sliip,  and,  with  a  few 
.sweeps  of  the  oar,  landed  among  the  broken 
columns  whose  prostrate  antiquity  strews  the 


shores  of  Beirut.  Through  its  conti-aeted,  sha- 
dowy streets,  over  a  patch  of  exterior  sand,  we 
passed  into  the  charmed  orientalism  of  the  gar- 
dens. A  narrow  alley,  lined  by  hedges  of  gigan- 
tic prickly  pear,  conducted  us  to  the  stairway  of 
the  mansion  of  hospitality.  Slender  branches  of 
southern  trees  murmured  a  blessing  over  me  as  I 
ascended ;  and,  from  above,  dark  lucent  eyes 
looked  kindly  and  curiously  down  into  my  up- 
turned face.  The  shadow  of  a  new  home  was 
over  me,  and  the  sunlight  of  welcome  was  gleam- 
ing from  its  lattices. 

The  Beirut  house  in  which  I  found  myself,  was 
a  three-storied  edifice  of  hewn  stone,  finished 
with  a  very  respectable  degree  of  taste  and  me- 
chanical neatness.  The  basement,  a  massive, 
heavily- vaulted  substructure,  was  occupied  by  the 
printing-press  and  the  chapel  of  the  American 
mission.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  a  long  flight 
of  steps  hospitably  invited  the  visitor  to  the  eat- 
ing, sleeping,  and  conversational  regions  of  the 
second  floor. 

An  afternoon  ride  to  the  sandy,  stony  peak  of 
the  promontory  of  Beirut, — a  look  at  the  blue 
Mediterranean  waves,  easily  tossing  the  sharp 
hulls  and  sunlit  sails  of  Arab  coasting-barks, — a 
stare  into  dilapidated  Roman  cisterns,  hewn  in 
the  solid  sea-side  rock,  completed  my  first  Syrian 
day. 

With  evening  came  three  men  of  the  warrior 
Druze  race  of  Mt.  Lebanon.  They  looked  finely 
in  their  large  white  turbans  and  white  vestments, 
covered,  in  part,  by  neat  woollen  tunics  of  broad 
black  and  white  stripes,  as  they  laid  their  hands 
on  their  breasts,  and,  with  deep  voices,  gave  us 
the  evening  salutation.  Dark  bronzed  faces; 
stern  black  eyes ;  straight,  lithe  forms  ;  a  grave, 
fearless,  yet  respectful  carriage.  The  common 
people  of  the  plain  have  the  air  of  serfs  compared 
with  these  heroic,  turbulent  mountaineers.  "  We 
have  come,  0  Hakeem,"  said  one  of  the  party, 
addressing  the  ma.ster  of  the  house,  "  we  have 
come  to  declare  to  you  our  intention  of  becoming 
Protestants.  What  we  wish  to  know  is,  whether 
you  or  the  English  will  protect  us  as  such,  and 
save  us  from  being  soldiers  to  the  Sultan." 

"  AVe  can  do  nothing  of  the  kind  for  you  our- 
selves," returned  the  Hakeem;  "nor  can  we  as- 
sure you  of  the  protection  of  the  English." 

"It  is  well,  O  Hakeem  !  But  this  makes  no 
change  in  our  purpose.  Please  Godj  we  shall 
yet  be  Protestants." 

The  conversation  lasted  for  half  an  hour,  when 
they  rose,  and  with  another  grave  salutation  re- 
tired. "  What  do  they  mean  ?  "  I  said  to  the 
Hakeem.    "  WiW  they  become  Protestants  ?  " 

"  If  God  wills,  to  use  their  own  favorite  phrase. 
But,  unfortunately,  what  is  on  the  end  of  their 
tongues,  is  no  indication  of  what  is  at  the  bottom 
of  their  hearts.  According  to  their  tenets,  a  man 
may  profess  the  faith  which  suits  a  present  emer- 
gency, so  long  as  he  holds  the  truth  in  secret." 

[To  be  continued  .J 
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WHAT  THE  ASIATICS  HAVE  DONE. 

In  Europe,  the  career  of  improvement  is  in 
the  society ;  in  Asia,  it  is  in  the  individual :  the 
unknown,  starving,  illiterate,  but  strong-willed 
soldier  of  to-day,  is  the  Pasha,  the  emperor,  the 
caliph  to-morrow.    The  castes  of  India  form  but 
a  trifling  exception  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  midst 
of  a  universal  despotism,  the  primest  democratic 
element  is  concealed,  for  the  career  is  open  to 
talent.    Through  this,  Asia  has  asserted  her  su- 
periority again  and  again.    Europe  has  never 
produced  a  great  lawgiver.    Asia  has  produced 
many.    G-enei-ations  of  three  hundred  millions  of 
men  have  followed  the  maxims  of  Confucius  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years ;  three  hundred 
millions  are  the  followers  of  Mohammed.  The 
faiths  which  govern  the  daily  life  of  two-thirds 
of  the  human  race  may  well  be  an  awful  spectacle 
to  us — the  more  awful  because  we  know  that 
they  are  a  delusion.    The  only  approach  to  these 
great  results  in  the  Western  continent  is  in  the 
supremacy  of  the  Italian  Church.    But  Rome 
owed  the  origin  of  her  system  to  Asiatic  mission- 
aries ;  nor  was  it  the  completed  work  of  the  hand 
of  one  man — it  was  the  offspring  of  centuries, 
the  joint  issue  of  a  long  line  of  illustrious  sacer- 
dotal kings.  In  military  life  the  highest  qualities 
shine  forth.    If  the  talent  for  command  and  the 
capacity  of  a  statesman  are  to  be  measured  by 
the  grandeur  of  undertakings  and  their  success, 
it  still  remains  for  Europe  to  produce  a  soldier 
the  equal  of  Jenghis  Khan,  and  a  king  like 
Tamerlane.    These  great  captains  held  almost  all 
Asia  in  their  iron  grasp.    The  opinions  we  com- 
monly hold  respecting  these  illustrious  men  have 
come  to  us  through  perverted  channels.  Such 
prodigious  successes  as  theirs  imply  the  highest 
intellectual  powers.  Their  true  character  appears 
when  we  compare  them  with  their  European  con- 
temporaries. At  the  same  time  that  Charles  VII. 
of  France  was  mystifying  his  people  with  the  im- 
posture of  Joan  of  Ai'c,  and  Henry  VI.  of  Eng- 
land was  engaged  in  the  burning  of  the  necro- 
mancers who  had  attempted  his  life  by  melting 
an  enchanted  wax  image  before  the  fire,  Ulug 
Beg,  the  grandson  of  Tamerlane,  was  determin- 
ing with  precision  the  latitude  of  Samarcand,  his 
capital,  with  a  mural  quadrant  of  180  feet  radius, 
and  making  a  catalogue  of  the  stars  from  his  own 
observations,  which,  more  than  two  hundred 
years  subsequently,  was  printed  at  the  University 
of  Oxford ! 

If  the  European  wishes  to  know  how  much  he 
owes  to  the  Asiatic,  he  has  only  to  cast  a  glance 
at  an  hour  of  his  daily  life.  The  clock  which 
summons  him  from  his  bed  in  the  morning,  was 
the  invention  of  the  East,  as  were  also  clepsy- 
dras and  sun-dials.  The  prayer  for  his  daily 
bread,  which  he  has  said  from  his  infancy,  first 
rose  from  the  side  of  a  Syrian  mountain.  The 
linens  and  cottons  with  which  he  clothes  him- 
self, though  they  may  be  fine,  are  inferior  to  those 


which  have  been  made  from  time  immemorial  in  the 
looms  of  India.  The  silk  was  stolen  by  some 
missionaries  for  his  benefit  from  China.  He 
could  buy  a  better  razor  than  that  with  which  he 
shaves  himself  in  the  old  city  of  Damascus,  where 
steel  was  first  invented.  The  coffee  he  expects 
at  breakfast  was  first  grown  by  the  Arabians,  and 
the  natives  of  Upper  India  prepared  the  sugar 
with  which  he  sweetens  it.  A  schoolboy  can 
tell  the  meaning  of  the  Sanscrit  words,  sac.cliara 
canda.  If  his  tastes  are  light,  and  he  prefers 
tea,  the  virtues  of  that  excellent  leaf  were  first 
pointed  out  by  the  industrious  Chinese.  They 
also  taught  him  how  to  make  and  use  the  cup 
and  saucer  in  which  to  serve  it.  His  breakfast 
tray  was  lackered  in  Japan.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  leavened  bread  was  first  made  of  the  waters 
of  the  Ganges.  The  egg  he  is  breaking  was  laid 
by  a  fowl  whose  ancestors  were  domesticated  by 
the  Malaccans,  unless  she  may  have  been — though 
that  will  not  alter  the  case — a  modern  Shanghai. 

If  there  are  preserves  and  fruits  on  his  board,  let 
him  remember  with  thankfulness  that  Persia  first 
gave  him  the  cherry,  the  peach,  the  plum.  If  in  any 
of  these  delicate  preparations  he  detects  the  flavor 
of  alcohol,  let  it  remind  him  that  that  substance 
was  first  distilled  by  the  Arabians,  who  have  set 
him  the  praiseworthy  example,  which  it  will  be  for 
his  benefit  to  follow,  of  abstaining  from  its  use. 
When  he  talks  about  coffee  and  alcohol,  he  is 
using  Arabic  words.    A  thousand  years  before  it 
occurred  to  him  to  enact  laws  of  restriction  on 
the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  the  Prophet  of 
Mecca  had  accomplished  the  same  object ;  and 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  has  compelled,  to 
this  day,  all  Asia  and  Africa  to  obey  it.  We 
gratify  our  taste  for  personal  ornament  in  the 
way  the  Orieatals  have  taught  us,  with  pearls, 
rubies,  sapphires,  diamonds.    Of  public  amuse- 
ments it  is  the  same  ;  the  most  magnificent  fire- 
works are  at  this  day  to  be  seen  in  India  and 
China.    And  as  regards  the  pastimes  of  private 
life,  Europe  has  produced  no  invention  which 
can  rival  the  game  of  chess.    We  have  no  hy- 
draulic constructions  as  great  as  the  Chinese  canal; 
no  fortifications  as  extensive  as  the  Chinese  wall. 
We  have  no  Artesian  wells  that  can  at  all  ap- 
proach in  depth  some  of  theirs  ;  we  have  not  yet 
resorted  to  the  practice  of  obtaining  coal  gas 
from  the  interior  of  the  earth  ;  they  have  borings 
for  that  purpose  more  than  3,000  feet  deep. 

Similar  observations  may  be  made  if  we  ex- 
amine the  Asiatic  contributions  to  science. 
While  the  learned  of  Europe  were  forbidding,  as 
a  heresy,  the  doctrine  of  the  globular  figure 
of  the  earth,  the  Caliph  Ab-Maimon  was  measur- 
ing the  length  of  a  degree  along  the  shore  of  the 
lied  Sea.  He  and  his  successors  repeatedly  de- 
termined the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  A  Saracen 
constructed  the  first  table  of  signs;  another  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  twilight,  and  showed  the 
importance  of  allowing  for  atmospheric  refraction 
in  astronomical  observations.    Algebra  itself  was 
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invented  and  brought  into  Europe  by  tbe  Mo- 
hammedans, who  gave  it  the  name  it  bears.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  chemistry.  It  is  needless 
to  pursue  these  statements,  for  vrhoever  will  take 
the  trouble  to  look  into  the  history  of  any  branch 
of  science  existing  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
will  find  how  deep  are  its  obligations  to  Asia.  I 
shall,  therefore,  add  but  one  fact  more;  the  inven- 
tion of  the  figures  of  arithmetic,  which  in  reality 
gave  birth  to  that  science,  and  laid  knowledge 
and  commerce  equally  under  obligations.  For 
its  simplicity,  beauty,  and  universality,  this  in- 
vention alone  is  enough  to  command  the  grati- 
tude of  the  human  race.  The  manner  of  using 
the  cipher,  and  placing  the  figures,  is  one  of  the 
happiest  suggestions  of  the  genius  of  man. — 
Draper's  "  ITuman  Physiology." 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  18,  1856. 

Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. — A  brief  account 
was  given  last  week  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
Meeting  during  its  first  sitting  on  the  2d  inst. 
Letters  since  received,  enable  us  to  give  a  state- 
ment of  its  subsequent  transactions. 

Sixth  day,  Zd.  Elijah  Coffin  was  re-appointed 
Clerk,  and  Levi  Jessup  and  Charles  F.  Coffin, 
Assistants.  The  Epistle  from  North  Carolina 
having  come  to  hand,  was  read.  The  considera- 
tion of  the  state  of  Society  was  then  entered 
upon  in  the  usual  way,  by  reading  the  Queries  and 
the  answers  from  the  seventeen  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings. The  various  deficiencies  brought  into 
view  awakened  much  exercise;  and  many  and 
appropriate  were  the  words  of  counsel,  warning 
and  encouragement  handed  forth  by  faithful 
laborers.  The  diligent  attendance  of  all  our  re- 
ligious meetings ;  an  especial  care  as  to  the  kind 
of  reading  admitted  into  our  families ;  the  daily 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  devotion 
of  more  time  to  the  perusal  of  the  writings  of 
our  early  Friends,  were  amongst  the  subjects 
earnestly  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the 
meeting. 

It  appeared  from  the  reports,  that  during  the 
past  year,  four  meetings  for  worship  and  Pre- 
parative meetings,  and  four  Monthly  Meetings 
were  established,  and  that  eight  Friends  were 
acknowledged  as  ministers.  At  the  suggestion 
of  two  Quarterly  Meetings,  that  clause  of  the 
discipline  which  disowns  all  who  accomplish 
their  marriage  contrary  to  our  order  was  referred 
for  consideration  to  a  committee — report  to  be 
made  at  a  subsequent  sitting  or  next  year. 


The  Book  and  Tract  Committee  made  an  in- 
teresting report :  they  have  sent  out  from  the 
Depository,  35,017  Tracts,  and  most  of  the 
Monthly  Meetings  have  given  attention  to  the 
subject;  but  an  increased  interest  in  this  mode 
of  accomplishing  good  was  urged  upon  the  mem- 
bers. 

Seventh  day,  ith.  The  two  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings in  Iowa  proposed  the  establishment  of  two 
new  ones  in  that  State,  and  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  visit,  respectively,  the  Monthly  and 
Quarterly  Meetings,  and  report  next  year. 

From  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed 
last  year  on  the  proposed  annexation  of  Alum 
Creek  Quarterly  Meeting  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Ohio,  it  appeared  to  be  the  united  judgment 
of  the  Committees  of  these  several  meetings, 
that  the  cause  of  truth  would  be  promoted  by 
such  annexation,  and  it  was  accordingly  con- 
cluded that  it  should  be  made — the  change  to 
take  place  when  the  Minute  on  the  subject 
reaches  the  Quarterly  Meeting.  The  Minutes  of 
the  Meeting  for  Suff'erings  were  read  and  approved. 

The  report  of  the  Boarding  School  Committee 
was  next  introduced  to  the  Meeting.    The  affairs 
of  the  School  appear  to  have  been  conducted  !^ 
during  the  past  year  to  pretty  good  satisfaction,  „ 
and  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  as  favorable  I 
as  could  be  expected.    The  consideration  of  the  r 
best  means  of  liquidating  the  debt  which  the 
Committee  had  been  obliged  to  contract  in  finish- 
ing and  furnishing  the  building,  led  to  the  ex- 
pression of  some  difference  of  sentiment;  but 
after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  raise  the  sum  by 
voluntary  subscription  in  the  meeting,  the  matter 
resulted  in  the  whole  amount  (§10,000)  being 
directed  to  be  raised  by  the  several  Quarterly 
Meetings,  and  forwarded  another  year.  The 
School  last  winter  averaged  113  scholars,  and 
in  the  summer,  82. 

On  First  day,  meetings  for  worship  were  held 
at  10  A.  M.,  and  3  P.  M.,  in  the  meeting-house 
and  in  the  yard.  Special  trains  for  those  who 
wished  to  attend  were  run  on  the  four  railroads 
centering  in  Richmond,  and  the  weather  being 
pleasant,  there  was  an  immense  gathering  of 
people,  numbering  thousands.  Both  meetings, 
morning  and  afternoon,  were  considered  solemn 
and  favored  seasons.  A  correspondent  who  at- 
tended the  afternoon  meeting  in  the  yard,  thought 
it  especially  solemn,  and  the  ministry  deeply  in- 
structive and  awakening — raising  the  hope  that 
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the  seed  tlien  sown  will  produce  fruit  to  tlie  Di- 
vine glory  in  days  to  come. 

Second  day,  Qth.  The  report  from  the  general 
Committee  of  Education  was  laid  before  the  Meet- 
ing. The  number  of  children,  belonging  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15 
years  is  6,135,  and  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
20,  2,905;  making  a  total  of  9,040.  One  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  schools  were  taught  for  various 
periods  during  the  past  year,  under  the  care  of 
Committees  of  Monthly  Meetings.  First-day 
schools,  numbering  140,  have  also  been  taught. 
The  Agricultural  School  in  Western  Quarterly 
Meeting  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  num- 
ber of  scholars  admitted  the  past  year  was  164. 

Increased  endeavors  towards  the  support  of 
properly  regulated  Friends'  schools,  though  at 
some  pecuniary  sacrifice,  were  recommended,  and 
a  valuable  address,  prepared  by  the  committee 
on  various  subjects  claiming  their  attention, 
was  directed  to  be  printed  and  annexed  to  the 
minutes  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  A  satisfactory 
report  was  read  from  the  committee  on  the  con- 
cerns of  the  People  of  Color.  The  Indian  com- 
mittee reported  that  the  establishment  among  the 
Shawnees,  under  their  care,  had,  since  last  re- 
port, continued  in  operation  with  renewed  and 
encouraging  success  until  the  20th  of  Eighth 
month  last,  when  an  armed  band  of  Mis- 
sourians,  18  in  number,  appeared  on  the  pre- 
mises, took  possession  of  all  the  horses  belonging 
to  the  establishment,  threatened  the  life  of  the 
Superintendent,  and  ordered  him  and  his  family 
out  of  the  territory,  under  threats  of  returning 
and  completing  the  work  of  outrage  and  destruc- 
tion in  case  of  non-compliance.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Friends  in  charge  of  the  place 
thought  it  best  to  return  home,  especially  as 
most  of  the  children  had  been  removed  from  the 
school  by  their  parents,  in  anticipation  of  the 
threatened  attack.  Recent  accounts  state  that 
no  further  depredations  have  been  committed, 
and  assurances  have  been  given  that  no  more 
need  be  apprehended.  In  consideration  of  this 
and  of  the  great  improvement  effected  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Shawnees  since  the  commencement 
of  Friends'  labors  amongst  them,  the  committee 
propose  re-opening  the  school  at  an  early  day ; 
which  the  meeting  encouraged  them  to  do,  and 
as  recommended  in  the  report,  directed  the  rais- 
ing of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  further  pro- 
motion of  the  concern.    In  view  of  the  return- 
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ing  evils  of  intemperance,  so  rife  in  many  places 
in  this  State  sincfe  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  against  the  constitutionality  of  some  of  the 
leading  provisions  of  our  recent  prohibitory  law, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare,  if  way 
should  open,  a  memorial  on  the  subject,  to  be 
presented  to  our  Legislature  at  its  next  session  ; 
and  also  one  on  the  same  subject  to  be  presented  to 
the  Legislature  of  Illinois.  The  trustees  of  the 
White  Manual  Labor  Institutes  in  this  State  and 
Iowa  made  satisfactory  reports.  A  document 
prepared  by  London  Yearly  Meeting,  on  liberty 
of  conscience  was  read  and  directed  to  be 
printed  for  general  circulation.  The  commit- 
tee appointed  to  fix  on  the  sum  this  meeting 
should  contribute  towards  the  erection  of  a  suit- 
able building  for  the  new  Yearly  Meeting, 
recommended  that  $6000  be  raised  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  that  the  members  of  that  body  have 
equal  privileges  with  those  of  this  in  regard  to 
the  price  of  board  and  tuition  in  the  Boarding 
School.  A  memorial  concerning  our  friend  Anna 
Moore,  late  of  Milford  Monthly  Meeting,  Indiana, 
was  read  and  directed  to  be  printed,  with  a 
number  of  others  proposed  for  publication  by 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 

Third  day,  the  lih. — The  committee  appointed 
last  year  to  visit  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  Iowa, 
on  account  of  the  manifestations  of  disunity  there, 
reported  that  they  believed  there  was  an  increase 
of  Christian  unity  among  the  members  of  that 
meeting.  Suitable  memorials  to  the  Legislatures 
of  Indiana  and  Illinois  on  the  subject  of  intem- 
perance were  laid  before  the  meeting  by  the  com- 
mittee to  whom  the  matter  had  been  referred ; 
they  were  adopted  and  directed  to  be  presented. 
Returning  minutes  for  the  different  ministers 
in  attendance  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  were 
then  read,  also  epistles  to  other  Yearly  Meetings. 

The  committee  appointed  in  reference  to  the 
communication  from  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing reported  as  their  unanimous  judgment,  that 
way  did  not  open  for  further  correspondence 
with  that  body  at  present. 

The  meeting  having,  with  much  harmony, 
finished  its  business,  came  to  a  solemn  and  satis- 
factory conclusion. 

Married,  on  the  2d  inst.,  at  Friends' Meeting  House, 
Haddonfield,  New  Jersey,  Charles  Rhoads,  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  Anne  H.,  daughter  of  Samuel  Nicholson, 
of  the  former  place. 
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Jesse  Haines. — The  decease  of  this  venerable  friend 
at  the  great  age  of  nearly  one  hundred  years,  has  al- 
ready been  announced  in  this  journal.  He  was,  in 
earlier  life,  engaged  as  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  coun- 
ties adjoining  this  city.  This  occupation  brought  him 
into  close  association  with  devoted  Friends,  whose 
instructive  example  and  conversation  were  very  pro- 
fitable to  him.  At  this  period  he  was  enabled  to  yield 
himself  to  the  secret  influences  of  Divine  Grace,  which 
showed  him  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin  and  his 
need  of  a  Saviour.  He  relinquished  his  former  plea- 
sures, resigned  his  own  will,  and  covenanted  to  serve 
his  Divine  Master.  About  his  29th  year  he  received 
a  gift  in  the  ministry,  which  he  continued  to  exercise 
to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  his  friends  through 
life.  His  trials  were  many,  and  some  of  them  peculiar. 
Having  settled  in  a  new  country,  within  the  range  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  in  this  State,  his  sufferings 
and  privations  were  great.  Yet  these  trials  did  but 
deepen  his  trust  in  Divine  support,  and  increase  the 
humility  and  true  Christian  simplicity  for  which  he 
was  remarkable.  He  was  an  example  of  diligence  in 
the  performance  of  religious  duty.  So  long  as  strength 
permitted,  he  very  frequently  attended  his  Quarterly 
Meeting,  although  held  at  a  distance  of  150  miles  from 
his  residence,  and  at  a  period  when  our  present  facili- 
ties for  travelling  were  unknown.  Until  the  last  18 
months  of  his  life,  his  attendance  at  his  own  meetings 
was  nearly  regular,  and  he  was  often  engaged  in  the 
ministry.  His  preaching  was  fervent,  "not  with  en- 
ticing words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Spirit  and  of  power."  He  was  often  es- 
pecially engaged  to  direct  the  attention  of  his  hearer 
to  that  Divine  light  in  the  heart  which  would  teach 
them  all  things. 

Our  friend's  habits  were  marked  by  true  Christian 
simplicity — a  man  without  guile,  his  conversation  was 
the  natural  expression  of  his  own  convictions.  He 
truly  said  of  him  throughout  his  long  life,  that  he 
read  much,  especially  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  other 
religious  books,  and  meditated  more.  It  might  be 
obeyed  the  injunction,  "  Commune  with  your  own 
heart  upon  your  bed  and  be  still." 

Although  generally  silent  in  large  companies,  in 
social  intercourse  with  a  few  intimate  friends  he  was 
highly  instructive.  He  loved  especially  to  dwell  upon 
his  personal  recollections  of  the  pious  members  of  our 
own  religious  Society  with  whom  he  had  been  associ- 
ated,— their  devoted  lives,  and  their  bfabit  of  pro- 
longed silent  waiting  in  their  families. 

During  the  last  few  months  he  was  reduced  to  great 
weakness  of  body.  At  one  time  he  remarked,  "  this 
morning  I  felt  very  feeble  and  helpless,  but  the  lan- 
guage was  forcibly  brought  to  my  mind,  '  as  thy  day 
so  shall  thy  strength  be,'  and  I  believe  it  will  be  so  in 
my  case." 

He  was  greatly  favored  with  peace  of  mind,  and  fre- 
(lucntly  uUuded  to  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  he 
partook  of;  at  one  time  observing,  "  though  my  situa- 
tion may  n|ipear  pitiable  to  you,  yet  I  do  not  wish  to 
change  it  for  that  of  any  mortal." 
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The  faculties  of  his  mind  remained  clear  to  the 
close,  and  he  continued  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  our  Society  and  of  his  own  meeting. 

The  humility  which  characterized  him  in  health 
remained  with  him ;  he  frequently  spoke  of  his  own 
unworthiness,  and  the  great  love  and  mercy  of  our 
Heavenly  Father. 

His  reliance  upon  the  Saviour  was  entire  ;  trusting 
to  no  righteousness  of  his  own,  but,  as  he  observed,- 
"  I  have  a  well-grounded  hope,  that  through  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  I  shall  be  forgiven  and 
accepted." 

During  the  last  few  days  of  his  life  articulation  was 
difl5cult,  but  he  was  entirely  conscious  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  though  patient  and  resigned,  was  joyfully 
awaiting  the  coming  of  his  Lord. 

In  this  sweet  state  of  mind  he  quietly  ceased  to 
breathe,  and  we  doubt  not  received  the  salutation  of 
"  Well  done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

Died,  at  New  Milford,  Conn.,  on  the  29th  of  8th  mo. 
last,  Lewis  HA\^LAND,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  an 
esteemed  minister  of  Oblong  Monthly  Meeting. 

He  often  expressed  a  willingness  to  depart,  should 
it  be  his  heavenly  Father's  will  to  cut  the  tender 
thread  of  life,  feeling  an  assurance  of  an  admittance 
into  the  realms  of  endless  rest  and  joy.  He  expressed 
on  one  occasion  that  the  language  of  Simeou  had 
often  been  with  him  during  his  illness — "  Now  lettest 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy 
word  ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thj'  salvation,  which 
thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  people  ;  a 
light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  thy 
people  Israel." 

Men  may  tire  themselves  ia  a  labyrintli  of 
search,  and  talk  of  God  ;  but  if  we  would  know 
him  indeed,  it  must  be  from  the  impressions  we 
receive  of  him :  and  the  softer  our  hearts  are, 
the  deeper  and  livelier  those  will  be  upon  us. — 
Penn. 


TEA — PROCESS  OF    MANUFACTURE  ANNUAL 

EXPORT. 

A  clever  correspondent  of  the  Rochester  Union 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  manufacture  of 
Tea,  in  China  : — 

Macao,  China,  April  15th. — It  may  interest 
some  of  your  tea  drinking  friends  to  learn,  that 
in  many  instances  wlicn  they  arc  imbibing  their 
favorite  beverage  of  green  tea,  they  are  also  tak- 
ing with  it  salts  of  copper  and  gypsum,!  As  the 
tea  is  the  universal  drink  of  the  Chinese,  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  they  never  drink  yrcen  tea,  for 
the  reason  that,  in  most  cases  it  is  mixed  with 
coloring  matter  in  order  to  give  it  a  bright  green, 
so  acceptable  to  tea  consumers  of  England  and 
America. 

I  have  been  astonished  at  the  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  tea  drunk  in  those  parts  of  China  I  have 
visited.  The  Chinaman  drinks  his  tea  incessantly; 
but,  as  the  Persians,  Arabs  and  Turks  take  their 
coffee,  without  any  admixture  whatever.  When 
you  enter  a  Chinaman's  house,  he  offers  yuu  a 
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cup  of  tea  wliicli  is  always  brewed  on  the  spot  be- 
fore jour  eyes.  The  tea  is  placed  in  a  cup  and 
pure  boihng  water  poured  upon  it,  when  it  is 
covered  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  drunk  from 
the  lees.  In  this  way  the  very  essence  of  the 
herb  is  drawn  out,  and  you  get  none  of  the  bitter 
flavor  produced  by  long  steeping.  Sugar  and 
milk  are  never  used,  and  although  it  is  a  some- 
what extravagant  method  of  making  tea,  I  much 
prefer  it  to  our  home  process.  As  everything 
relating  to 

"  The  cup  that  cheers  but  not  inebriates," 

may  prove  interesting,  I  give  you  such  items  as 
I  have  gathered.  The  best  teas  are  grown  on 
the  high  moist  lands,  with  moderately  rich  soils, 
especially  in  those  localities  where  the  soil  is  well 
mixed  with  debris  of  rocks.  The  plant  when 
growing  is  very  pretty  and  fragrant,  resembling 
somewhat  the  myrtle,  with  a  white  flower,  not 
unlike  the  hedge  rose. 

The  difference  in  quality  depends  partly  on  the 
district  where  grown,  and  partly  on  the  season 
when  they  are  gathered,  as  the  young  leaves  of 
spring  are  of  much  finer  flavor  than  the  full  grown 
leaves  of  summer,  or  the  coarser  ones  of  autumn. 
The  tea  growers  are  small  proprietors,  and  their 
lands  are  divided  by  footpaths,  as  I  have  hereto- 
fore described  the  divisions  of  wheat  districts. 
After  the  farmer  has  gathered  his  crop  he  par- 
tially dries  it  in  the  sun,  when  it  is  sold  to  the 
agent  of  the  Hong  merchants.  The  teas  thus 
purchased  are  taken  to  the  merchant's  house,  in 
one  of  the  large  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tea 
district,  and  mixed  together,  care,  however,  being 
taken  to  keep  the  various  qualities  separate  as 
much  as  possible,  and  this  forms  a  "  chop"  of 
perhaps  six  hundred  chests. 

Leaves  from  which  green  tea  is  to  be  made  are 
brought  from  the  plantations,  and  spread  out 
thinly  on  bamboo  trays,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
their  moisture.  In  two  or  three  hours  the  leaves 
dry,  and  they  are  then  thrown  into  the  roasting 
pans,  rapidly  moved  about  and  shaken  up.  They 
make  a  crackling  noise,  become  moist  and  flaccid, 
and  give  off  considerable  vapor.  In  this  state 
they  remain  a  very  short  time,  when  they  are 
drawn  quickly  from  over  the  fire,  and  placed  on 
rolling  tables.  The  quantity  is  divided  among 
the  workmen  at  the  rolling  table — each  takes  as 
much  as  he  can  manage  to  press  with  his  hands 
into  the  form  of  a  ball.  The  ball  is  rolled  on  the 
table  and  compressed  to  force  out  the  remaining 
moisture,  and  give  the  leaves  the  necessary  twist. 
The  leaves  are  then  shaken  out  upon  flat  trays, 
and  carried  once  more  to  the  roasting  pan,  where 
they  are  kept  in  rapid  motion  by  the  hands  of  the 
workmen,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  the  leaves 
are  well  dried,  and  their  color  is  fixed.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  color  between  black  and  green  tea 
(when  not  artificially  colored)  depends  wholly 
upon  the  process  of  manipulation. 

After  the  tea  is  dry,  it  is  passed  through  sieves 
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of  various  sizes,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  impurities' 
and  divided  into  the  well  known  kinds  of  hyson, 
hyson  skin,  and  young  hyson.  Black  tea  imder- 
goes  a  similar  treatment,  but  the  method  of  mani- 
pulation is  not  the  same,  and  the  coloring  matter 
is  never  added.  Some  kinds  of  black  tea  are 
very  expensive,  and  never  exported,  being  used 
by  the  Empercr  and  some  of  the  high  manda- 
rins. The  kinds  denominated  "  coral  dew," 
"white  dew,"  and  "rivulet  garden  tea,"  are  said 
to  be  worth  thirty  dollars  a  pound  in  China. 

Some  idea  of  the  great  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  tea  culture  may  be  formed,  when 
it  is  estimated  that  fifty-five  millions  of  pounds 
are  annually  exported,  and  that  it  is  the  universal 
beverage  of  three  hundred  millions  of  people  at 
home. 


Arctic  Explorations  in  theyears  1853,-'54,-'55. 
By  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  M.D. 

(Continued  from  page  75J 

My  diary  continues  : — 

"  We  passed  the  '  Crimson  Cliffs  '  of  Sir  John 
Ross  in  the  forenoon  of  August  5th.  The  patches 
of  red  snow,  from  which  they  derive  their  name, 
could  be  seen  clearly  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles 
from  the  coast.  It  had  a  fine  deep  rose  hue,  not 
at  all  like  the  brown  stain  which  I  noticed  when 
I  was  here  before.  All  the  gorges  and  ravines 
in  which  the  snows  had  lodged  were  deeply  tinted 
with  it.  I  had  no  difficulty  now  in  justifying 
the  somewhat  poetical  nomenclature  which  Sir 
J ohn  Franklin  applied  to  this  locality ;  for  if  the 
snowy  surface  were  more  diffused,  as  it  is  no 
doubt  earlier  in  the  season,  crimson  would  be 
the  prevailing  color." 

"  August  6. — Cape  Alexander  and  Cape  Isa- 
bella, the  headlands  of  Smith's  Sound,  are  now 
in  sight;  and,  in  addition  to  these  indications  of 
our  progress  toward  the  field  of  search,  a  marked 
swell  has  set  in  after  a  short  blow  fi-om  the  north- 
ward, just  such  as  might  be  looked  for  from  the 
action  of  the  wind  upon  an  open  water-space  be- 
yond." 

"  August  7. — We  have  left  Cape  Alexander 
to  the  south ;  and  Littleton  Island  is  before  us, 
hiding  Cape  Hatherton,  the  latest  of  Captain  In- 
glefi eld's  positively-determined  headlands.  We 
are  fairly  inside  of  Smith's  Sound." 

"  As  we  neared  the  west  end  of  Littleton  Island, 
after  breakfast  this  morning,  I  ascended  to  the 
crow's-nest,  and  saw  to  my  sorrow  the  ominous 
blink  of  ice  ahead.  The  wind  has  been  freshen- 
ing for  a  couple  of  days  from  the  northward,  and 
if  it  continues  it  will  bring  down  the  floes  on  us. 

"  My  mind  has  been  made  up  from  the  first, 
that  we  are  to  force  our  way  to  the  north  as  far 
as  the  elements  will  let  us ;  and  I  feel  the  import- 
ance therefore  of  securing  a  place  of  retreat,  that 
in  case  of  disaster  we  may  not  be  altogether  at 
large.  Besides,  we  have  now  reached  one  of  the 
points,  at  which,  if  any  one  is  to  follow  us,  he 
might  look  for  some  trace  to  guide  him." 
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I  determined  to  leave  a  cairn  on  Littleton  , 
Island,  and  to  deposit  a  boat  witli  a  supply  of 
stores  in  some  convenient  place  near  it.  One  of 
our  whale-boats  had  been  crushed  in  Melville  Bay, 
and  Francis'  metalHc  life-boat  was  the  only  one  I 
could  spare.  Its  length  did  not  exceed  twenty 
feet,  and  our  crew  of  twenty  could  hardly  stow 
themselves  in  it  with  even  a  few  days'  rations ;  but 
it  was  air-chambered  and  buoyant. 

Selecting  from  our  stock  of  provisions  and 
field  equipage  such  portions  as  we  might  be  able 
to  dispense  with,  and  adding  with  reluctant  libe- 
rality some  blankets  and  a  few  yards  of  India- 
rubber  cloth,  we  set  out  in  search  of  a  spot  for 
our  first  depot.  It  was  essential  that  it  should  be 
upon  the  mainland ;  for  the  rapid  tides  might  so 
wear  away  the  ice  as  to  make  an  island  inaccessible 
to  a  foot-party;  and  yet  it  was  desirable  that, 
while  secure  against  the  action  of  sea  and  ice,  it 
should  be  approachable  by  boats.  We  found 
such  a  place  after  some  pretty  cold  rowing.  It 
was  off  the  northeast  cape  of  Littleton,  and  bore 
S.S.E.  from  Cape  Hatherton,  which  loomed  in 
the  distance  above  the  fog.  Here  we  buried  our 
life-boat  with  her  little  cargo.  We  placed  along 
her  gunwale  the  heaviest  rocks  we  could  handle, 
and,  filling  up  the  interstices  with  smaller  stones 
and  sods  of  andromeda  and  moss,  poured  sand 
and  water  among  the  layers.  This,  frozen  at 
once  into  a  solid  mass,  might  be  hard  enough,  we 
.     hoped,  to  resist  the  claws  of  the  polar  bear. 

We  found  to  our  surprise  that  we  were  not  the 
first  human  beings  who  had  sought  a  shelter  in 
this  desolate  spot.  A  few  ruined  walls  here  and 
there  showed  that  it  had  once  been  the  seat  of  a 
rude  settlement;  and  in  the  little  knoll  which  we 
cleared  away  to  cover  in  our  storehouse  of  value- 
ables,  we  found  the  mortal  remains  of  their  former 
inhabitants. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  sad  and  home- 
less than  these  memorials  of  extinct  life.  Hardly 
a  vestige  of  growth  was  traceable  on  the  bare 
ice-rubbed  rocks;  and  the  huts  resembled  so 
much  the  broken  fragments  that  surrounded  them, 
that  at  first  sight  it  was  hard  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other.  Walrus  bones  lay  about  in  all 
directions,  showing  that  this  animal  had  furnished 
the  staple  of  subsistence.  There  were  some  re- 
mains too  of  the  fox  and  the  narwhal;  but  I 
found  no  signs  of  the  seal  or  reindeer. 

These  Esquimaux  have  no  motlicr  earth  to  re- 
ceive their  dead ;  but  they  scat  tliem  as  in  the 
attitude  of  repose,  the  knees  drawn  close  to  the 
body,  and  enclose  them  in  a  sack  of  skins.  Tlic 
iniplenionts  of  the  living  man  are  then  grouped 
around  liim ;  they  are  covered  with  a  rude  dome 
of  stones,  and  a  cairn  is  piled  above.  This  sim- 
ple cenotaph  will  remain  intact  for  generation 
after  generation.  The  Esquimaux  never  disturb 
a  grave. 

"  August  9.  It  may  be  noted  among  our  little 
miscrios  that  we  have  more  than  fifty  dogs  on 
board,  the  majority  of  whom  might  rather  be 


characterized  as  '  ravening  wolves.'  To  feed  this 
family,  upon  whose  strength  our  progress  and 
success  depend,  is  really  a  difiicult  matter.  The 
absence  of  shore  or  land  ice  to  the  south  in  BaflSn's 
Bay  has  prevented  our  rifles  from  contributing 
any  material  aid  to  our  commissariat.  Our  two 
bears  lasted  the  cormorants  but  eight  days ;  and 
to  feed  them  upon  the  meagre  allowance  of  two 
pounds  of  raw  flesh  eveiy  other  day  is  an  almost 
impossible  necessity.  Only  yesterday  they  were 
ready  to  eat  the  caboose  up,  for  I  would  not  give 
them  pemmican.  Corn  meal  or  beans,  which 
Penny's  dogs  fed  on,  they  disdain  to  touch ;  and 
salt  junk  would  kill  them. 

"  Accordingly,  I  started  out  this  morning  to 
hunt  walrus,  with  which  the  Sound  is  teeming. 
We  saw  at  least  fifty  of  these  dusky  monsters, 
and  approached  many  groups  within  twenty  paces. 
But  our  rifle-balls  reverberated  from  their  hides 
like  cork  pellets  from  a  pop-gun  target,  and  we 
could  not  get  within  harpoon  distance  of  one. 
Later  in  the  day,  however,  Ohlsen  climbing  a 
neighboring  hill  to  scan  the  horizon  and  see  if  the 
ice  had  slackened,  found  the  dead  carcass  of  a 
narwhal  or  sea-unicorn  :  a  happy  discovery,  which 
has  secured  for  us  at  least  six  hundred  pounds 
of  good  fetid  wholesome  flesh.  The  length  of  the 
narwhal  was  fourteen  feet,  and  his  process,  or 
'horn,'  from  the  tip  to  its  bony  encasement,  four 
feet — hardly  half  the  size  of  the  noble  specimen 
I  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
after  my  last  craise.  We  built  a  fire  on  the  rocks, 
and  melted  down  his  blubber :  he  will  yield  rea- 
dily two  barrels  of  oil. 

"August  20.  It  blew  a  perfect  hurricane. 
We  had  seen  it  coming,  and  were  ready  with 
three  good  hawsers  out  ahead,  and  all  things  snug 
on  board. 

"  Still  it  came  on  heavier  and  heavier,  and  the 
ice  began  to  drive  more  wildly  than  I  thought  I 
had  ever  seen  it.  I  had  just  turned  in  to  warm 
and  dry  myself  during  a  momentary  lull,  and  was 
stretching  myself  out  in  my  bunk,  when  I  heard 
the  sharp  twanging  snap  of  a  cord.  Our  six- 
inch  hawser  had  parted,  and  we  were  swinging 
by  the  two  others ;  the  gale  roaring  like  a  lion  to 
the  southward. 

"  Half  a  minute  more,  and  '  twang,  twang  1 ' 
came  a  second  report.  I  knew  it  was  the  whale- 
line  by  the  shrillne,ss  of  the  ring.  ,  Our  noble 
ten-inch  manilla  still  held  on. 

"  Tlie  manilla  cable  was  proving  its  excellence 
when  I  reached  the  deck  ;  and  the  crew,  as  they 
gathered  round  me,  were  loud  in  its  praises.  We 
could  hear  its  deep  Eolian  chant,  swelling  through 
all  the  rattle  of  the  running  gear  and  moaning 
of  the  shrouds.  It  was  the  death-song !  The 
strands  gave  way,  with  the  noise  of  a  shotted 
gun  ;  and,  in  the  smoke  that  followed  their  recoil, 
we  were  dragged  out  by  the  wild  ice,  at  its  mercy. 

"There  was  but  one  thing  left  for  us; — to 
keep  in  some  sort  the  command  of  the  helm,  by 
going  freely  where  we  must  otherwise  be  driven. 
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We  allowed  her  to  scud  under  a  reefed  foretop- 
sail ;  all  hands  watching  the  enemy,  as  we  closed, 
in  silence. 

"  At  seven  in  the  morning,  we  were  close  up- 
on the  piling  masses.  We  dropped  our  heaviest 
anchor  with  the  desperate  hope  of  winding  the 
brig ;  but  there  was  no  withstanding  the  ice-tor- 
rent that  followed  us.  We  had  only  time  to  fas- 
ten a  spar  as  a  buoy  to  the  chain,  and  let  her 
slip.    So  went  our  best  bower ! 

"  Down  we  went  upon  the  gale  again,  helpless- 
ly scraping  along  a  lee  of  ice  seldom  less  than 
thirty  feet  thick ;  one  floe,  measured  by  a  line  as 
we  tried  to  fasten  to  it,  was  more  than  forty.  I  had 
seen  such  ice  only  once  before,  and  never  in  such 
rapid  motion.  One  upturned  mass  rose  above 
our  gunwale,  smashing  in  our  bulwarks,  and  de- 
positing half  a  ton  of  ice  in  a  lump  upon  our 
decks." 

After  further  describing  their  efforts  to  escape 
from  this  dangerous  position,  our  author  says  : 
"  We  passed  clear ;  but  it  was  a  close  shave, — 
so  close  that  our  port  quarter-boat  would  have 
been  crushed  if  we  had  not  taken  it  in  from  the 
davits, — and  found  ourselves  under  the  lee  of  a 
berg,  in  a  comparatively  open  lead.  Never  did 
heart-tried  men  acknowledge  with  more  gratitude 
their  merciful  deliverance  from  a  wretched  death. 

"  The  day  had  already  its  full  share  of  trials ; 
but  there  were  more  to  come.  A  flaw  drove  us 
from  our  shelter,  and  the  gale  soon  carried  us 
beyond  the  end  of  the  lead.  We  were  again  in 
the  ice,  sometimes  escaping  its  onset  by  warping, 
sometimes  forced  to  rely  on  the  strength  and 
buoyancy  of  the  brig  to  stand  its  pressure,  some- 
times scudding  wildly  through  the  half-open  drift. 
Our  jib-boom  was  snapped  off  in  the  cap ;  we 
carried  away  our  barricade  staunchions,  and  were 
forced  to  leave  our  little  Eric,  with  three  brave 
fellows  and  their  warps,  out  upon  the  floes  behind 
lis. 

"  A  little  pool  of  open  water  received  us  at 
last.  It  was  just  beyond  a  lofty  cape  that  rose 
up  like  a  wall,  and  under  an  iceberg  that  anchored 
itself  between  us  and  the  gale.  And  here,  close 
under  the  frowning  shore  of  Greenland,  ten 
miles  nearer  the  Pole  than  our  holding-ground 
of  the  morning,  the  men  have  turned  in  to  rest. 

This  rest  was  short ;  new  dangers  pressed 
upon  them.  "All — officers  and  men — worked 
alike.  Upon  each  occasion  of  collision  with  the 
ice  which  formed  our  lee-coast,  efforts  were  made 
to  carry  out  lines ;  and  some  narrow  escapes  were 
incurred,  by  the  zeal  of  the  parties  leading  them 
into  positions  of  danger.  Mr.  Bonsall  avoided 
being  crushed  by  leaping  to  a  floating  fragment ; 
and  no  less  than  four  of  our  men  at  one  time 
were  carried  down  by  the  drift,  and  could  only 
be  recovered  by  a  relief  party  after  the  gale  had 
subsided. " 

As  our  brig,  borne  on  by  the  ice,  commenced 
her  ascent  of  the  berg,  the  suspense  was  oppres- 
sive.   The  immense  blocks  piled  against  her, 


range  upon  range,  pressing  themselves  under  her 
keel,  and  throwing  her  over  upon  her  side,  till, 
urged  by  the  successive  accumulations,  she  rose 
slowly,  and  as  if  with  convulsive  efforts,  along 
the  sloping  wall.  Still  there  was  no  relaxation 
of  the  impelling  force.  Shock  after  shock  jar- 
ring her  to  her  veiy  centre,  she  continued  to 
mount  steadily  on  her  precarious  cradle.  But 
for  the  groaning  of  her  timbers  and  the  sough  of 
the  floes,  we  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  And 
then,  as  she  settled  down  into  her  old  position, 
quietly  taking  her  place  among  the  broken  rub- 
bish, there  was  a  deep-breathing  silence,  as 
though  all  were  waiting  for  some  signal  before 
the  clamor  of  congratulation  and  comment  could 
burst  forth. 

August  23. — We  tracked  along  the  ice-belt 
for  about  one  mile,  when  the  tide  fell,  and  the 
brig  grounded,  heeling  •  over  until  she  reached 
her  bearings.  She  rose  again  at  10  p.  M.,  and 
the  crew  turned  out  upon  the  ice  belt. 

"  The  decided  inclination  to  the  eastward 
which  the  shore  shows  here  is  important  as  a 
geographical  feature  ;  but  it  has  made  our  pro- 
gress to  the  actual  north  much  less  than  our 
wearily  earned  miles  should  count  for  us.  Our 
latitude,  determined  by  the  sun's  lower  culmina- 
tion, if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  his  mid- 
night depression,  gives  78  deg.  41  min.  We 
are  further  north,  therefore,  than  any  of  our  pre- 
decessors, except  Parry  on  his  Spitzbergen  foot- 
tramp.  There  are  those  with  whom,  no  matter 
how  insuperable  the  obstacle,  failure  involves 
disgrace  :  we  are  safe  at  least  from  their  cen- 
sure. 

"  August  26. — My  officers  and  crew  are 
stanch  and  firm  men ;  but  the  depressing  influ- 
ences of  want  of  rest,  the  rapid  advance  of  win- 
ter, and,  above  all,  our  slow  progress,  make  them 
sympathize  but  little  with  this  continued  effort 
to  force  a  way  to  the  north.  One  of  them,  an 
excellent  member  of  the  party,  volunteered  an 
expression  of  opinion  this  morning  in  favor  of 
returning  to  the  south  and  giving  up  the  attempt 
to  winter. 

It  is  unjust  for  a  commander  to  measure  his 
subordinates  in  such  exigencies  by  his  own  stand- 
ard. The  interest  which  they  feel  in  an  under- 
taking is  of  a  different  nature  from  his  own. 
With  him  there  are  always  personal  motives, 
apart  from  official  duty,  to  stimulate  effort.  He 
receives,  if  successful,  too  large  a  share  of  the 
credit,  and  he  justly  bears  all  the  odium  of  failure. 

An  apprehension — I  hope  a  charitable  one — 
of  this  fact  leads  me  to  consider  the  opinions  of 
my  officers  with  much  respect.  I  called  them  to- 
gether at  once,  in  a  formal  council,  and  listened 
to  their  views  in  full.  With  but  one  exception, 
Mr.  Henry  Brooks,  they  were  convinced  that  a 
further  progress  to  the  north  was  impossible,  and 
were  in  favor  of  returning  southward  to  winter. 

Not  being  able  conscientiously  to  take  the 
same  view,  I  explained  to  them  the  importance 
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of  securing  a  position  which  might  expedite  our 
sledge  journeys  in  the  future  ;  and,  after  assuring 
them  that  such  a  position  could  only  be  attained 
by  continuing  our  efforts,  announced  my  inten- 
tion of  warping  toward  the  northern  headland  of 
the  bay.  "  Once  there,  I  shall  be  able  to  deter- 
mine from  actual  inspection  the  best  point  for 
setting  out  on  the  operations  of  the  spring ;  and 
at  the  nearest  possible  shelter  to  that  point  I  will 
put  the  brig  into  winter  harbor."  My  comrades 
received  this  decision  in  a  manner  that  was  most 
gratifying,  and  entered  zealously  upon  the  hard 
and  cheerless  duty  it  involved. 

The  warping  began  again,  each  man,  myself 
included,  taking  his  turn  at  the  capstan.  The 
ice  seemed  less  heavy  as  we  penetrated  into  the 
recess  of  the  bay ;  our  track-lines  and  shoulder- 
belts  replaced  the  warps.  Hot  coffee  was  served 
out ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  cheering  songs,  our 
little  brig  moved  off  briskly." 

Little  progress  was  made,  and  on  the  29th  Dr. 
Kane  with  a  crew  of  seven  started  on  the  ice 
with  a  boat,  to  ascertain,  by  personal  inspection 
of  the  coast,  the  best  place  for  their  wintering 
ground.  The  result,  after  a  journey  of  several 
days,  is  thus  told  : 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  sight,  when,  after  a 
hard  day's  walk,  I  looked  out  from  an  altitude 
of  eleven  hundred  feet  upon  an  expanse  extend- 
ing bej^ond  the  eightieth  parallel  of  latitude.  Far 
off  on  my  left  was  the  western  shore  of  the  Sound, 
losing  itself  in  distance  toward  the  north.  To 
my  right,  a  rolHng  primary  country  led  on  to  a 
low  dusky  wall-like  ridge,  which  I  afterward  re- 
cognized as  the  Great  Glacier  of  Humboldt ;  and 
still  beyond  this,  reaching  northward  from  the 
north-cast,  was  the  land  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  Washington  ;  its  most  projecting  head- 
land, Cape  Andrew  Jackson,  bore  fourteen  de- 
grees by  sextant  from  the  farthest  hill,  (Jape  John 
Barrow,  on  the  opposite  side.  The  great  area 
between  was  a  solid  sea  of  ice.  Close  along  its 
shore,  almost  looking  down  upon  it  from  the  crest 
of  our  lofty  station,  we  could  see  the  long  lines 
of  hummocks  dividing  the  floes  like  the  trenches 
of  a  beleaguered  city.  Farther  out,  a  stream  of 
icebergs,  increasing  in  numbers  as  they  receded, 
showed  an  almost  impenetrable  barrier ;  since  I 
could  not  doubt  that  among  their  recesses  the  ice 
was  so  crushed  as  to  be  impassable  by  the  sledge. 

Nevertheless,  beyond  these  again,  the  ice 
seemed  less  obstructed.  Distance  is  very  decep- 
tive upon  the  ice,  subduing  its  salient  features, 
and  reducing  even  lofty  bergs  to  the  appearance 
of  a  smooth  and  attractive  plain.  But,  aided  by 
my  Fraunhofcr  telescope,  I  could  see  that  traversa- 
ble areas  were  still  attainable.  Slowly,  and  al- 
most with  a  sigh,  I  laid  the  glass  down  and 
made  up  my  mind  for  a  winter  search. 

I  had  seen  no  place  combining  so  many  of  the 
requisites  of  a  good  winter  harbor  as  the  bay  in 
which  we  left  the  Advance.  Near  its  south-western 
comer  the  wide  streams  and  the  water-conrsea  on 


the  shore  promised  the  earliest  chances  of  libera- 
tion in  the  coming  summer.  It  was  secure  against 
the  moving  ice;  lofty  headlands  walled  it  in 
beautifully  to  seaward,  enclosing  an  anchorage 
with  a  moderate  depth  of  water ;  yet  it  was  open 
to  the  meridian  sunlight,  and  guarded  from  winds, 
eddies  and  drift.  The  space  enclosed  was  only 
occupied  by  a  few  rocky  islets  and  our  brig.  We 
soon  came  in  sight  of  her  on  our  return  march, 
as  she  lay  at  anchor  in  its  southern  sweep,  with 
her  masts  cutting  sharply  against  the  white  gla- 
cier; and,  hurrying  on  through  a  gale,  were 
taken  on  board  without  accident. 

My  comrades  gathered  anxiously  around  me, 
waiting  for  the  news.'  I  told  them  in  few  words 
of  the  results  of  our  journey,  and  why  I  had  de- 
termined upon  remaining,  and  gave  at  once  the 
order  to  warp  in  between  the  islands.  We  found 
seven-fathom  soundings  and  a  perfect  shelter 
from  the  outside  ice ;  and  thus  laid  our  little  brig 
in  the  harbor,  which  we  were  fated  never  to  leave 
together — a  long  resting  place  to  her  indeed,  for 
the  same  ice  is  around  her  still. 

[To  be  continued.] 
From  the  I^ndon  Star,  Eighth  mo. 

The  Slave  States  must  Expect  no  Aid  or  Sympa- 
thy from  England — Message  to  the  United 
States  from  Baron  Humboldt. 
There  are  probably  many  among  the  minions 
of  despotism  in  Europe  who  exult  over  the  in- 
testine feuds  which  now  distract  the  American 
Union,  and  anticipate  with  gloating  satisfaction 
the  time  when  the  great  confederacy,  whose  very 
existence  is  a  reproach  and  a  menace  to  their  own 
organized  conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind, shall  be  violently  rent  asunder.  Very  dif- 
ferent, however,  are  the  feelings  with  which  the 
conflict  is  watched  by  all  those  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  whose  opinions,  founded  upon  genuine 
sympathy  with  them  and  their  free  institutions, 
ought  to  be  regarded  with  respect  by  every  sec- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Among  this  class  we  believe  there  is  almost 
perfect  unanimity  in  the  conviction  that  the  crisis 
has  come  when  the  North  must  at  all  hazards  assume 
a  firm  and  resolute  attitude  towards  the  slave 
power,  unless  they  wish  to  see  their  glorious 
country  subjugated  beneath  a  more  sordid  and 
degrading  tyranny  than  the  very  worst  form  of 
despotism  with  which  the  Old  World '  is  cursed. 
It  is  far  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  that  we 
remark  the  reckless  infatuation  with  which  the 
men  of  the  South  seem  bent  upon  trampling  un- 
der foot  all  moderation  and  mercy,  all  fear  of 
God  and  all  reverence  for  man,  in  their  headlong 
pursuit  of  an  object  which  arrays  against  them 
the  universal  conscience  of  mankind. 

We  observe  that  the  southern  newspapers  are 
fond  of  throwing  out  a  threat  that  the  slave  States, 
If  their  pretensions  arc  resisted,  will  form  a  union 
of  some  sort  with  England.  In  all  probability 
these  threats  are  the  mere  ravings  of  passion. 
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But  if  we  could  conceive  it  possible  that  they  are 
in  earnest,  no  language  can  adequately  describe 
the  utter  fatuity  of  such  a  notion.  That  it  should 
have  found  lodgment  for  a  single  hour  in  any 
man's  breast,  betokens  an  ignorance  of  the  state 
of  public  feeling  in  this  country  that  is  perfectly 
astounding.  Any  British  statesman  that  should 
give  ear  for  one  instant  to  such  a  suggestion, 
would  be  swept  out  of  power  in  a  day,  in  a  whirl- 
wind of  national  indignation. 

The  men  of  the  South  had  better  very  dis- 
tinctly understand  that  they  must  not  look  in 
this  direction  for  sympathy  in  their  eiforts  to  per- 
petuate human  servitude.  Before  they  can  be 
admitted  to  a  union  with  Great  Britain,  they 
must  not  merely  relinquish  their  favorite  policy 
for  the  extension  of  slavery,  which  is  all  their 
fellow  citizens  in  the  free  States  wish  them  to 
do,  but  they  must  first  emancipate  every  slave 
they  possess;  for  if  they  were  subjects  of  the 
Queen  of  England  they  would  be,  every  man  of 
them,  felons  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  liable  to 
the  punishment  of  transportation  for  owning  slaves. 

We  believe  that  if  it  were  proposed  to  import 
among  us  a  colony  of  lepers,  it  would  hardly  ex- 
cite more  of  horror  and  dismay,  than  an  offer  to 
incorporate  slave-holding  communities  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  British  dominions.  Indeed,  we 
doubt  whether  there  is  a  nation  in  Europe  which 
would  not  shrink  with  instinctive  and  shuddering 
repugnance  from  such  an  overture.  It  really 
seems  as  though  the  people  of  the  South  were 
given  up  to  the  madness  which  precedes  and  por- 
tends destruction,  or  they  would  not  challenge  the 
attention  of  the  world  to  their  odious  institution, 
so  monstrously  out  of  time  and  out  of  place  in  a 
civilized  and  democratic  community  in  this  nine- 
teenth century  of  the  Christian  era. 

All  reflecting  and  candid  men  are  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  final  solution  of  the  question 
of  American  slavery  is  beset  with  enormous  social 
and  political  difficulties,  and  are  willing  to  make 
all  reasonable  allowances  for  the  tardiness  and 
caution  with  which  any  measures  might  be  intro- 
duced, tending  to  its  eventual  extinction.  But 
the  fanatical  propagandism,  by  the  chosen  apos- 
tles of  liberty,  of  a  system  which  incarnates  the 
foulest  wrongs  that  can  be  committed  against 
humanity,  and  that  in  an  age  when  even  in  the 
most  despotic  countries  in  the  world,  all  tenden- 
cies are  in  the  contrary  direction ;  this  it  is  that 
fairly  exhausts  the  patience  and  provokes  the  re- 
sentment and  disgust  of  mankind. 

It  was  our  fortune,  in  the  year  1850,  to  accom- 
pany a  distinguished  American  on  a  visit  to  Baron 
Von  Humboldt,  at  Potsdam.  After  expatiating 
long  and  eloquently  upon  the  exhaustless  re- 
sources, the  marvellous  progress,  and  the  glorious 
destinies  of  the  United  States,  and  expressing  in 
language  of  similar  ardor  and  animation  his  own 
love  and  admiration  for  the  country,  the  venerable 
philosopher  added,  addressing  our  American 
friend : 


"  But  there  is  one  thing,  sir,  which  grieves  me 
more  than  I  can  describe,  and  that  is  the  policy 
you  have  lately  adopted  in  regard  to  slavery.  I 
am  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  that  you 
should  instantly  emancipate  your  slaves.  I  know 
well  the  formidable  difficulties  that  you  have  to 
contend  with  in  solving  the  problem  of  slavery. 
But  what  occasions  deep  sorrow  and  pain,  believe 
me,  to  all  lovers  of  your  great  country,  is  to  find 
that,  instead  of  adopting  any  means,  however 
slow  and  gradual,  to  relieve  yourselves  of  it,  you 
are  constantly  trying  to  extend  and  consolidate 
a  system  which  is  not  only  opposed  to  all  the 
principles  of  morality,  but,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
is  pregnant  with  appalling  and  inevitable  dangers 
to  the  future  of  the  Republic  itself.  Tell  your 
countrymen  this  from  me."  These  are  wise  and 
weighty  words,  coming  from  an  authority  than 
whom  there  exists  no  greater  at  this  moment  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 


A  QUIET  MIND. 

"  My  peace  I^give  unto  you." — John  14 :  27. 

I  have  a  treasure  which  I  prize  ; 

Its  like  I  cannot  find ; 
'Tis  far  beyond  what  earth  can  give  ; 

'Tis  this — a  quiet  mind. 

But  'tis  not  that  I'm  stupified, 

Or  senseless,  dull  or  blind  ; 
'Tis  God's  own  peace  that  reigns  within, 

Which  forms  my  quiet  mind. 

I  found  this  treasure  at  the  Cross  ; 

And  there  to  every  kind 
Of  weary,  heavy-laden  souls, 

Christ  gives  a  quiet  mind. 

My  Saviour's  death  and  risen  life. 

To  give  it  were  designed  ; 
His  love's  the  never-failing  spring 

Of  this  my  quiet  mind. 

The  love  of  God  within  my  breast 
My  heart  to  him  doth  bind  ; 

This  is  the  peace  of  heaven  on  earth  ; 
This  is  my  quiet  mind. 

I've  many  a  cross  to  take  up  now,  • 

And  many  left  behind  ; 
But  present  troubles  move  me  not. 

Nor  shake  my  quiet  mind. 

And  what  may  be  to-morrow's  cross, 

I  never  seek  to  find; 
My  Saviour  says,  "  Leave  that  to  me, 

And  keep  a  quiet  mind." 

And  well  I  know  the  Lord  hath  said. 
To  make  my  heart  resigned, 

That  mercy  still  shall  follow  those 
Who  have  this  quiet  mind. 

I  meet  with  pride  of  wit  and  wealth, 
And  scorn,  and  looks  unkind  ; 

It  matters  not — I  envy  none 
While  I've  a  quiet  mind. 

I'm  waiting  now  to  see  my  Lord, 

Who's  been  to  me  so  kind  ; 
I  want  to  thank  Him  face  to  face, 

For  this  my  quiet  mind. 

10th  mo.  6th,  1856. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

FoKEioN  Intelligence. — Liverpool  advices  to  the 
2'7th  ult.  have  been  received. 

Italian  affairs  continued  to  excite  attention,  but  be- 
yond the  intention  of  the  English  and  French  govern- 
ments to  dispatch  a  fleet  to  Naples,  nothing  definite 
had  transpired.  The  professed  object  was  to  vrith- 
draw  the  English  and  French  legations  and  to  pro- 
tect residents  of  those  nations.  The  Anglo-French 
ultimatum  vras  still  detained  for  a  few  days  at  Paris, 
to  give  an  opportunity  for  Naples  to  make  the  desired 
concessions,  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  done  under 
the  influence  of  the  Austrian  Minister.  The  expedi- 
tion was  said  to  be  very  unpopular  in  France.  Sar- 
dinia was  also  to  take  part  in  it. 

The  difEculties  in  the  Spanish  cabinet  respecting 
the  law  relative  to  the  sale  of  Church  property,  were 
not  settled.  The  consequences  of  suspending  such 
sale  may  be  very  serious,  in  checking  the  material 
improvements  in  progress  in  the  country,  the  means 
for  which  are  to  be  drawn  from  that  source.  A 
scarcity  of  provisions  during  the  coming  winter  is  ap- 
prehended. 

The  French  Emperor  is  said  to  have  entered  into 
communication  with  the  Swiss  ;<'ederation  respecting 
Neufchatel.    He  is  supposed  to  lean  towards  Prussia. 

Austria  had  given  notice  to  Turkey  that  she  intends 
to  continue  to  occupy  the  Danubian  Principalities 
until  the  settlement  of  the  pending  diSicuIties  with 
Russia.  The  Turks  were  fortifying  the  north  side  of 
the  Danube,  which  was  said  to  be  done  with  the  ap- 
probation of  Austria. 

The  principal  net-work  of  railways  in  Russia  has 
been  conceded  to  a  company  composed  of  capitalists 
of  various  countries.  The  concession  is  granted  for 
85  years,  and  a  minimum  interest  of  five  per  cent,  is 
guaranteed  to  the  shareholders  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. The  lines  must  be  completed  in  ten  years. 
Charters  have  also  been  granted  by  Russia  to  three 
ste.am  navigation  companies,  one  of  which  is  to  be  es- 
tablished in  the  Black  Sea,  to  ply  between  the  import- 
ant ports  in  the  Black,  iVIediterranean  and  Adriatic 
Seas. 

The  Bank  of  France  and  that  of  Prussia  have  both 
raised  the  rate  of  discount  to  six  per  cent. 

The  cholera  was  subsiding  in  Madeira  at  the  last 
accounts.  About  6,000  persons,  or  one-third  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  have  fallen  victims  to  the 
disease.  On  the  island  of  Porto  Santo,  96  deaths  took 
place  in  a  week,  out  of  a  population  of  1,800. 

Religious  toleration  in  Turkey  appears  to  be  making 
progress,  notwithstanding  the  violent  opposition  of 
fanatical  Turks,  and  is  firmly  sustained  by  the  govern- 
ment. Since  its  establishment  106  Christian  houses 
of  worship  have  been  repaired  or  constructed.  The 
Sultan  liimself  contributed  $0,000  for  one  building  in 
the  island  of  Candia. 

The  north-eastern  States  of  Mexico  appear  to  be  in 
a  disturbed  condition.  Gen.  Vidaurri,  Governor  of  New 
Leon,  being  in  arms  against  the  general  government. 
He  demands  the  removal  of  Comonfort  as  President 
substitute,  though  he  offers  to  sustain  President  Alva- 
rez. His  partizans  in  Tamaulipas  have  broken  out  in 
insurrection,  but  the  Governor  of  that  State  is  striving 
to  suppress  it. 

A  recent  treaty  between  Paragu.ayand  Brazil  opens 
the  Paraguay  River  to  foreign  commerce.  This  will 
give  Bolivia  also  access  to  the  Atlantic.  That  coun- 
try has  hitherto  labored  under  great  disadvantages  in 
its  commerce,  being  cut  off  from  the  Pacific  by  the 
lofty  barrier  of  the  Andes,  and  the  navigation  of  the 
Paraguay  having  been  prevented  by  the  jealous  policy 
of  the  countries  bordering  on  that  river. 

Domestic. — The  barque  Panchita  was  seized  when 
leaving  New  York,  on  the  8th  inst.,  on  suspicion  of 


being  intended  for  the  slave  trade.  An  examination 
of  the  vessel  4nd  papers  proving  the  suspicion  correct, 
she  was  detained,  and  the  officers  and  crew  taken  into 
custody. 

Recent  accounts  from  Kansas  give  ground  to  fear 
that  the  hope  of  an  impartial  administration  of  justice 
by  Gov.  Geary  will  prove  delusive.  He  is  said  to  have 
arrested,  up  to  the  1st  inst.,  107  Free  State  men,  on  a 
charge  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  while  notorious 
offenders  of  the  opposite  party  are  allowed  to  pass 
with  impunity.  Most  of  the  Free  State  men  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  laws  passed  by  the 
spurious  Legislature,  by  seeking  redress  under  them, 
and  even  when  they  do  so,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  it.  A  large  party  of  northern  emigrants  lately 
arrived  at  Topeka  by  the  Iowa  route.  They  were 
visited  by  Gov.  Geary,  who  issued  orders  for  the  ar- 
rest of  their  leaders,  hnt  subrequently  allowed  them 
to  go  free,  on  being  assured  of  their  peaceable  inten- 
tions. Provisions  are  said  to  be  scarce  in  the  terri- 
tory, and  there  is  much  suffering  for  want  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  especially  among  the  women  and 
children. 

Some  citizens  of  Kansas  having  a  few  days  since 
purchased  provisions  at  Weston,  Mo.,  the  notorious 
Stringfellow  mustered  a  party  at  Platte  City,  marched 
to  Weston  and  arrested  a  tnerchant  named  Berry,  who 
had  sold  flour  to  the  Kansas  people,  threatening  to 
hang  him  as  an  abolitionist.  Berry  appealed  to  the 
citizens  of  Weston,  who  assembled  in  force,  and  or- 
dered the  Platte  party  to  leave  the  place  in  ten  min- 
utes, which  they  did.  The  citizens  publicly  denounced 
Stringfellow's  conduct,  and  ordered  him  to  leave  the 
county  in  five  days,  or  eufifer  the  consequences. 

St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  is  now  intelegrapliic  con- 
nection with  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  the  line 
connecting  the  latter  with  New  York  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted. The  submarine  cable,  85  miles  long,  between 
Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton,  is  found  to  work 
well. 

Five  inches  of  snow  fell  at  Marquette  on  Lake  Su- 
perior, on  the  18th  of  9th  month.  Snow  fell  at  Chicago 
and  Cleveland  on  the  1st.  inst. 

The  fourth  exhibition  of  the  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Society  was  held  in  this  city  from  the  Yth  to  the 
11th  inst.,  and  was  attended  by  thousands  of  persons 
from  various  sections  of  the  country.  The  display  of 
cattle  and  other  domestic  animals,  vegetable  products 
and  agricultural  implements  was  large,  various  and 
excellent.  Much  interest  was  evinced  by  those  in 
attendance,  and  good  order  was  preserved  throughout. 

Accounts  from  California  to  the  20th  ult.  state,  that 
the  two  members  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  indicted 
in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  for  piracy,  in  taking  the 
arms  from  a  vessel  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco, 
had  been  acquitted.  In  some  parts  of  the  interior, 
highway  robberies  were  frequent.  Herbert,  the  mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  killed  Keating,  having  returned 
home,  had  been  presented  with  petitions  signed  by 
over  2000  persons,  requesting  him  to  leave  the  state 
and  never  to  return.  A  memorial  to  Congress  was 
circulating  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  repre- 
senting the  neglected  condition  of  the  Indians  in  that 
section,  who  it  is  feared  will  be  forced  by  famine  to 
plunder  the  whites,  leading  to  a  disastrous  war,  and 
urging  the  adoption  of  mea>ures  to  prevent  such  a  ca- 
lamity. Attention  is  being  directed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fisheries  on  the  coast.  Whales  are  fonnd 
in  abundance,  but  of  species  not  usually  attacked  by 
fishers,  and  $50,000  worth  of  oil  is  annually  obtained 
from  the  Indians  on  the  north-west  coast,  procured 
with  implements  of  their  own  manufature.  Salt-works 
are  in  operation  at  Los  Angelos,  producing  an  average 
of  five  tons  daily. 
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Testimony  of  Greenwich  Monthly  fleeting,  Rhode 

Island,  concerning  our  late  beloved  friend, 

Thomas  Anthony,  deceased. 

Thomas  Anthony  was  the  son  of  Daniel  and 
Mary  Anthony,  and  born  in  North  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the 
Ninth  month,  1776. 

His  parents  were  members  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  and  concerned  to  bring  up 
their  children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  Their 
son  Thomas  was  naturally  of  an  amiable  disposi- 
tion, and  as  he  grew  in  years,  he  gave  evidence 
of  the  tendering  influences  of  Divine  Grace  upon 
his  heart. 

Although  we  have  no  memoranda  of  his  early  ! 
life,  yet,  as  he  grew  to  manhood,  his  diligence  in 
the  attendance  of  our  religious  meetings,  and  the 
solidity  of  his  deportment,  with  the  love  and  in- 
terest which  he  manifestexi  for  the  cause  of  trath, 
were  evidences  of  his  increased  love  to  our 
Blessed  Saviour,  who  had  called  him  out  of 
darkness  into  His  marvellous  light,  and  had  set 
before  him  the  joys  of  his  salvation. 

In  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  he  was 
married  to  our  friend  Anna  Knowles,  and  in  the 
year  1805  they  removed  to  North  Kingston  and 
became  members  of  this  monthly  meeting. 
Their  residence  was  retired,  and  several  miles 
from  the  meeting,  but  his  care  and  faithfulness 
to  be  present  with  his  friends  in  their  religious 
meetings  are  worthy  of  imitation. 

As  he  was  concerned  through  repentance  to 
experience  that  forgiveness  of  sins  which  is 
savingly  known  through  faith  in  the  atoning 
blood  of  Christ,  he  found,  to  his  great  joy,  his 
feet  mercifully  turned  into  the  way  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  peace. 

As  his  heart  was  often  filled  with  the  Saviour's 
love,  he  felt  constrained  to  declare  to  others  of 
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what  the  Lord  had  done  for  him.  In  humility, 
he  was  concerned  to  receive  the  truth  in  the 
simplicity  of  it,  and  as  his  heart  became  enlarged 
and  enriched  with  that  grace  which  is  the  gift 
of  God,  and  saving,  through  faith  in  the  Lord 
J esus  Christ,  he  felt  himself  called  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry;  and  being  thus  commissioned 
to  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  he 
was  acknowledged  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in 
1817,  and  through  all  of  his  subsequent  life  he 
was  concerned  to  be  faithful  in  the  exercise  of 
this  gift. 

Being  possessed  of  a  cheerful  and  amiable 
disposition  of  mind,  he  was  much  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

In  the  social  relations  he  was  a  kind  and  affec- 
tionate husband,  a  tender  and  judicious  father, 
and  in  the  Church  a  beloved  and  honored  brother; 
sound  and  edifying  in  his  ministry,  careful  to 
follow  the  leadings  of  the  Heavenly  Shepherd, 
and  not  to  exceed  right  bounds.  He  was  gifted 
and  qualified  for  usefulness  in  the  administration 
of  the  discipline  and  management  of  the  business 
of  the  Society,  in  a  clear,  pertinent  and  efficient 
manner. 

In  thus  delineating  the  character  of  our  late 
!  beloved  friend,  we  have  no  wish  to  eulogize  the 
creature,  but  to  commemorate  and  exalt  that 
grace,  by  which  he  was  what  he  was,  the  humble 
disciple  and  follower  of  Jesus,  and  His  servant 
in  the  Church,  whose  memory  is  precious  to 
many. 

He  was  not  only  diligent  in  the  exercise  of  his 
gift  among  friends  and  others  within  the  limits 
of  his  own  monthly  and  quarterly  meetings,  but 
was  drawn  in  Gospel  love,  to  those  more  remote, 
including  many  of  the  meetings  of  Friends 
in  New  England,  and  also  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  New  York,  and  from  the  testimonies  received, 
it  appears  that  his  labors  of  love  were  very  ac- 
ceptable to  those  whom  he  visited. 

It  was  often  in  the  way  of  his  duty  to  attend 
the  burial  of  the  deceased ;  on  these  solemn  occa- 
sions he  was  a  messenger  of  consolation  to  the 
afflicted  and  bereaved,  yet  warning  the  careless 
and  unconcerned,  and  pressing  upon  the  minds 
of  the  assembled  company  a  sense  of  their  own 
latter  end,  and  the  necessity  of  a  saving  interest 
in  our  adorable  Saviour;  and  many  have  had 
cause  to  bless  the  Lord  on  these  interesting 
occasions. 
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In  the  year  1819  Lis  dear  wife  was  removed  by 
death,  leaving  him  in  charge  of  their  six  children, 
whom  he  was  concerned  to  nurture  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord. 

In  this  afflicting  breavement  he  was  remarkably 
sustained  in  Christian  composure,  being  resigned 
to  the  Divine  will. 

In  the  year  1823  he  was  married  to  our  friend 
Lois  Chace,  with  whom  he  lived  until  1843,  when 
it  pleased  the  Lord  to  remove  her  by  death. 
And  here,  again,  under  this  trying  dispensation, 
he  was  mercifully  supported,  evincing  his  humble 
resignation  to  his  Heavenly  Father's  will. 

In  the  spring  of  1853  he  disposed  of  his  estate 
in  North  Kingston,  and  removed  to  Warwick, 
near  the  village  of  East  Greenwich,  taking  with 
him  those  of  his  family  that  were  not  yet  settled 
in  life.  He  appeared  cheerful  and  pleasant  in 
his  new  residence,  enjoying  the  company  of  his 
friends,  and  was  often  largely  engaged  in  the 
ministry. 

But  it  soon  pleased  the  Lord  to  visit  him  with 
a  protracted  illness,  from  which  he  did  not  fully 
recover.  This  visitation  appears  to  have  been 
received  by  him  as  being  in  the  ordering  of 
Divine  goodness,  and  earnest  were  his  desires  to 
be  found  in  readiness  when  his  Lord  should  come. 

To  a  friend  who  visited  him  in  the  early  part 
of  his  sickness,  he  alluded  to  the  last  meeting 
which  he  had  attended,  saying,  that  to  him  it 
was  such  an  one  as  he  did  not  remember  before  to 
have  witnessed ;  and  that  it  was  in  the  way  of  his 
duty  to  speak  of  that  salvation  which  cometh  by 
Jesus  Christ,  dwelling  largely  upon  the  love  of 
God,  as  manifested  in  the  holy  offices  of  our 
adorable  Saviour,  and  the  necessity  of  a  saving 
belief  in  Him,  as  the  object  of  our  love  and  the 
author  of  our  faith,  saying  that,  as  he  drew 
towards  the  conclusion,  it  appeared  clear  to  him 
that  he  was  nearly  finishing  his  ministry,  and  on 
taking  his  seat  a  holy  serenity  rested  upon  his 
mind,  and  he  was  enabled  thankfully  to  bless  the 
name  of  the  Lord. 

He  so  far  recovered  from  his  illness  as  to  attend 
meetings  a  few  times,  but  it  was  evident  that  the 
disease,  which  was  often  distressing,  was  still  in 
progress,  and  that  it  might  terminate  his  natural 
life  at  any  time.  He  was  favored  through  all 
with  Christian  patience  and  resignation,  manifest- 
ing his  unabated  love  to  his  Lord  and  Saviour, 
and  often  sending  kind  messages  of  love  to  his 
friends.  On  the  15th  of  3d  month,  1854,  he 
had  a  very  interesting  opportunity  with  his 
family,  manifesting  a  lively  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  each  member  of  it ;  and  the  day  following, 
being  the  first  day  of  the  week,  he  had  his 
friends,  and  those  who  generally  attend  our 
meetings,  invited  to  his  house,  (under  a  religious 
concern,)  where  a  very  impressive  opportunitj' 
was  had  with  them,  in  which  he  was  led  to  en- 
courage to  faithfulness  in  their  several  religious 
duties,  particularly  in  the  attendance  of  all  their 
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religious  meetings,  saying  that  he  had  no  doubt 
these  meetings  were  established  in  the  unchange- 
able truth,  and  that  it  had  often  been  given  him 
to  rejoice  in  them,  repeating  the  words  of  our 
Saviour,  "  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them."  On  another  occasion  he  remarked  that 
he  was  called  to  serve  the  Lord  when  very  young, 
and  he  saw  (if  he  was  faithful,)  what  would  be 
his  service  in  the  Church,  adding,  that  notwith- 
standing his  short  comings,  the  Lord  had  not 
cast  him  ofiF,  but  that  he  had  been  mercifully 
favored  to  keep  the  covenant  into  which  he  en- 
tered in  early  life.  And  now  being  confined  to 
his  house,  he  often  spoke  of  the  approaching 
quarterly  meeting,  saying  that  he  should  like  to 
see  his  friends  once  more. 

Fifth  month  3d,  1854,  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
of  Ministers  and  Elders  was  held  at  East  Green- 
wich, and  he  joyfully  received  his  friends  who 
called  upon  him,  appearing  as  one  waiting  for 
the  coming  of  his  Lord. 

On  the  4th  was  held  the  general  quarterly 
meeting,  and  many  were  interested  and  comforted 
in  visiting  this  dear  friend,  whose  heart  seemed 
to  overflow  with  love  to  the  brethren,  uttering 
many  precious  and  weighty  expressions,  declaring 
his  clear  conviction  that  we  were  not  following 
cunningly  devised  fables,  but  the  truth  as  it  in 
Jesus.  It  was  affecting  to  hear  him  relate  what 
occurred  a  few  nights  before — that  he  was 
awaked  from  sleep  by  what  appeared  to  him  a 
melodious  voice  of  singing,  but  soon  became  sat- 
isfied  it  was  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  uttering 
the  praises  of  God  and  the  Lamb ;  and  the  expres- 
sions of  David  were  fresh  upon  his  mind,  "let 
every  thing  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord," 
adding  that  his  heart  was  so  filled  with  IXvine 
love  that  his  cup  was  full  and  ran  over.  He  ex- 
pressed his  apprehension  to  several  of  his  friends 
at  parting,  that  they  would  see  him  no  more  in 
this  life,  which  proved  to  be  the  case. 

He  retired  to  his  room  early  in  the  evening, 
and  after  a  little  quiet,  to  his  bed  ;  and  about  9 
o'clock  it  was  perceived  that  his  breathing  was 
more  difficult,  when  the  family  attempted  to 
arouse  him,  but  without  effect,  and  about  10 
o'clock,  the  4th  day  of  fifth  month,  1854,  he 
calmly  and  peacefully  passed  away,  and  we  rev- 
erently believe,  to  his  everlasting  test.  On 
First  day,  the  7th,  his  remains  were  interred  from 
our  meeting-house,  in  East  Greenwich,  after  a 
large  and  solemn  meeting,  wherein  living  testi- 
mony was  borne  to  the  devotedness  and  faithful- 
ness of  our  dear  friend  in  the  cause  of  his  Lord 
and  Master,  and  to  the  efficacy  of  that  grace 
which  cometh  by  Jesus  Christ. 

I'raycr  and  thanksgiving  were  offered  up,  rev- 
erently ascribing  all  the  praise  unto  Him  to  whom 
alone  it  is  due.  "  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and 
behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is 
peace." 
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ORIENTAIi  ACQUAINTANCE  ;  OR,  LETTERS  FROM 
SYRIA. 
[Continued  from  page  86.] 

At  Beirut  resides  one  of  the  best  of  living 
Arab  poets,  tbe  Sheikh  Nasif  el  Yezigy.  He 
is  in  the  employment  of  the  American  mission- 
aries, as  corrector  for  their  press.  Books,  already 
roughly  translated,  are  given  over  to  him,  so  that 
all  foreign  idioms  shall  be  strained  out ;  for  the 
Sheikh  ignores  every  language  but  his  own  copious 
Arabic. 

But  visits  and  dinners  were  soon  forgotten  in 
preparations  for  our  journey  to  Jerusalem.  A 
party  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  Doctor,  the 
chaplain  of  a  British  frigate,  an  American  who 
had  been  two  years  resident  in  the  country,  and 
myself.  As  the  said  American  spoke  Arabic  and 
even  some  Turkish,  we  voted  him  interpreter, 
and,  in  fact.  Grand  Sachem  of  the  expedition. 
Four  very  respectable  horses  were  engaged  for 
the  occasion,  two  mules,  two  donkeys,  two  drivers, 
a  cook,  and  hostler,  and  a  kind  of  steward,  or 
head  waiter.  The  American  missionaries  lent  us 
a  tent,  and  also  a  couple  of  travelling  bedsteads, 
so  contrived  that  a  man  could  fold  them  up  and 
carry  them  (very  inconveniently)  under  his  arm. 

And  one  fine  morning  in  early  March  we  had 
everything  packed  up,  called  our  tribe  together, 
mounted  our  horses,  and  set  out  for  the  holy  city. 

We  averaged  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  per 
diem,  stopped  as  long  as  we  pleased  at  Nazareth, 
Tiberias  and  Samaria,  and  managed  to  reach 
Jerusalem  in  about  eight  days. 

Seated  on  a  rocky  hill,  and  surrounded  by  a 
wilderness  of  other  hills,  stands  Jerusalem  the 
fallen.  As  our  eyes  beheld  it  suddenly  from  the 
north,  it  seemed  the  city  of  destruction  in  a  land 
of  desolation.  Not  a  house,  not  a  cultivated  field, 
and  scarcely  a  tree  relieved  the  dreary  monotony 
which  rolled  barrenly  to  its  very  walls.  Further 
on,  indeed,  a  few  olive  orchards  lifted  their  pallid 
verdure,  and  thin  harvests  waved  a  scanty  mock- 
ery of  famine  over  the  terraces  of  the  rapidly 
descending  hillsides.  But  in  general  the  land  is 
bald  and  yellow,  stricken,  as  it  were,  with  old 
age ;  and  the  abundant  sunlight,  changed  from  a 
blessing  into  a  poison,  bakes  and  scorches  its 
mournful  unprofitableness.  Over  broad  glaring 
rocks,  over  herbless  earth,  over  stones  from  ruined 
walls,  over  the  fragments  of  fallen  terraces,  we 
rode  to  the  gates  of  her  who  slew  the  Prophets. 
A  few  wandering  figures  sprinkled  that  solemn 
silence,  looking  like  fugitives  and  remnants  from 
some  by-gone  and  vanished  populousness. 

After  various  inquiries  and  ambulations,  we 
reached  an  unoccupied  house  belonging  to  the 
extinct  American  Mission  in  Jerusalem,  and  took 
possession  of  it.  A  quiet  little  court  and  four 
rooms  around  it  furnished  us  with  barracks  for 
our  company. 

We  now  settled  ourselves  peaceably  in  our 
quarters ;  appropriated  certain  tables  and  benches 
as  bedsteads,  and  established  our  servants  in  a 
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kitchen  at  one  end  of  the  court.  And  for  ten 
days,  while  we  remained  in  Jerusalem,  did  Abu 
Yusef  nourish  us  indefatigably  on  mutton  and 
onions  and  rice.  Our  only  fellow-holder  of  the 
premises  was  an  antiquarian  mouse,  who,  after 
forty-eight  hours  of  zealous  labor  in  the  bottom 
of  the  wall  of  my  sleeping-room,  succeeded  in 
fairly  bringing  to  light,  and  rolling  on  the  open 
floor,  an  indisputable  specimen  of  ancient  mosaic. 

After  leaving  Jerusalem,  our  travellers  visited 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  returned  by  Jafia 
to  Beirut. 

Mount  Lebanon. — The  climate  of  Beirut  is 
depressingly  hot  during  the  summer,  and  most  of 
the  well-to-do  foreign  residents,  and  many  natives, 
take  wing,  in  the  month  of  June,  for  some  cool 
nest  on  Mount  Lebanon.  The  Hakeem  invited 
me  to  count  myself  one  of  his  nomadic  family, 
and  make  a  trial  of  life  in  the  Syrian  highlands. 
Various  mules  and  horses  were  loaded  with  bag- 
gage and  people,  and  dispatched  in  small  caravans 
up  the  rough  highways  and  byways  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  last  party  consisted  of  the  Hakeem 
and  his  wife,  myself,  and  a  small  lad. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  visitors  at  the  Ha- 
keem's house  was  a  man  named  Khalil,  Maronite 
born,  but  now,  thanks  to  the  American  mission- 
aries, a  Protestant.  Although  only  about  forty 
or  forty-five  years  old,  our  girls  called  him  Uncle 
Khalil,  according  to  the  custom  of  Syrian  young 
folks  when  speaking  familiarly  to  one  who  has 
attained  the,  ripeness  of  middle  life:  Of  a  slender 
frame,  slow  and  easy  motions,  a  face  decidedly 
more  northern  than  southern  in  its  features, 
Khalil  always  entered  with  the  heartiest  and 
kindliest  smile.  He  wore  a  dark  blue  jacket, 
full  dark  trowsers,  a  large  white  turban,  and  al- 
ways carried  a  short  pipe,  sometimes  gravely 
smoking  it,  sometimes  using  it  gesticulatively  to 
point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.  He  was  a  good 
representative  of  a  large  class,  half  farmer,  half 
trader,  to  be  found  scattered  all  over  the  moun- 
tain. He  was  a  moderate  landed  proprietor, 
holding  mulberry  orchards  and  grain  land  on 
different  parts  of  the  terraced  hillsides  of  Leba- 
non, a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  mountaineers,  who  never  own  ^ 
farm  all  lying  together. 

The  time  and  capital  not  devoted  to  his  own 
agriculture,  he  gave  to  traffic  in  the  produce  of 
other  people.  In'  the  spring  he  usually  bought 
a  flock  of  sheep  of  the  Kurdish  shepherds,  who 
come  annually  with  their  broad-tailed  stock  from 
the  elevated  plains  about  Erzeroum.  Over  and 
above  his  woolly  quadrupeds,  the  Kurd  always 
threw  in  his  huge  sheepskin  coat,  and  his  fierce 
sheep  dog.  Khalil  then  placed  his  flock  under 
the  care  of  some  hireling  shepherd,  and  set  out 
on  a  retailing  tour  among  the  villages,  selling  to 
each  family  a  sheep.  Some  sales  were  for  cash, 
but  more  were  for  cocoons,  to  be  taken  at  a  stipu- 
lated price  when  the  silk  season  should  arrive  in 
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the  succeeding  July.  If  credit  was  thus  given, 
the  buyer  paid  Syrian  interest,  which  varies  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  or  forty  per  cent.,  by  the  year. 
Khalil  had  a  large  market  to  choose  from,  for  a 
s;reat  proportion  of  the  terraced  declivities  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  as  well  as  the  shore  plain  at  its 
base,  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry. 
The  silk  of  Bhamdun  alone  will  average  nearly  a 
ton,  after  it  is  wound  from  the  cocoons.  After 
gathering  his  cocoons,  our  friend  Khalil  wound 
off  the  imperfect  ones,  on  the  coarse  Arab  reel, 
and  sold  the  better  sort  to  the  French  or  English 
merchants,  who  have  established  flourishing 
filatures  in  various  parts  of  Syria.  These  men 
paid  him  in  cash,  which  he  invested  in  coarse 
raw  silk,  to  be  retailed  to  native  weavers. 

His  next  step  was  usually  to  go  to  the  fine 
wheat  lands  of  the  Bukaa,  and  speculate  in  ce- 
reals. The  mountains  alone,  in  Syria,  are  free- 
hold. The  great  plains  are  the  private  property 
of  the  Sultan,  who  exacts  about  a  quarter  of  the 
crops  from  the  cultivators,  as  tax  aud  ground 
rent.  This  is  paid  in  kind,  or  compromised  for 
a  specific  sum  in  cash,  at  the  time  of  harvest. 
The  peasantry  were  glad  of  the  intervention  of 
so  reputable  a  middle-man  as  our  enterprising 
Bhamdunee ;  and  the  oppressive  government 
ofiicial  was  equally  pleased  to  escape  from  the 
hard  duty  of  overlooking  an  unscrupulous  ten- 
antry. Khalil  compromised  for  the  cash,  and 
became  owner  of  the  Sultan's  quarter  of  the 
crops.  Night  and  day  he  watched  the  enormous 
grain  heaps  of  the  threshing-floor;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  season  received  one  measure  of  wheat 
or  barley  for  every  thi'ce  retained  by  the  villagers. 
He  sold  on  the  spot  enough  to  pay  the  Sultan's 
dues,  and  carried  home  the  remainder,  which 
generally  amounted  to  about  one-eighth  of  the 
crop.  He  thus  made  a  profit  equal  to  his  entire 
risk,  without  having  laid  out  a  piastre,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  conferred  an  actual  favor  on 
both  the  peasants  and  their  imperial  landlord. 

This  was  his  favorite  operation.  He  tried  to 
persuade  me  into  a  partnership,  in  order  to  secure 
the  pi'otection  of  the  stars  and  stripes  against  the 
petty  exactions  of  government  under.strappers. 
I  felt  tempted  now  and  then  to  accede,  aud 
formed  various  miragic  fancies  of  setting  up  for 
a  Syrian  farmer-general.  Three  or  four  thousand 
dollars  would  have  been  a  stupendous  capital,  and 
would  have  made  me  a  little  despot  among  the 
grain-raising,  cocoon-selling  peasantry  of  plain 
and  mountain. 

With  the  hope  of  drawing  better  crops  from 
the  deep  soil  of  the  plains,  Khalil  sent  for  one 
of  the  lighter  sort  of  American  plows.  The 
Blauidunees  laughed  heartily  at  the  outlandish 
enormity,  and  unanimously  voted  that  such  a 
thing  would  never  work.  "It  turns  earth 
very  well  in  America,"  said  Khalil,  "aud  I  sup- 
pose will  do  the  same  thing  here."  "  Every 
land  has  its  peculiarities,"  replied  the  unbc- 
lievQrsj   "this  will  not  suit  our  atmosphere." 
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But  this  really  intelligent  and  enterprising  Arab  st 
has  never  yet  dared  to  use  his  foreign  plow,  for  & 
fear  that  so  costly  and  novel  an  instrument  should 
be  made  an  apology  for  fresh  exactions. 

By  the  time  that  Khalil  had  closed  his  specu- 
lation on  the  threshing-floors  of  the  Bukaa,  the 
vintage  of  the  mountain  was  at  hand.    Bham-  f 
dun  has  about  one  thousand  acres  of  vineyard, 
descending  from  the  lofty  hill,  back  of  the  vil- 
lage, over  hundreds  of  terraces,  to  the  bottom  of 
the  enormous  ravine  in  front.    The  grapes  are 
both  purple  and  white,  usually  the  latter;  the 
earlier  varieties  small,  and  of  a  soft  pulp;  the 
latter  ones  firm,  delicious,  and  of  some  kinds  re-  ; 
markably  large.    The  people  eat  them  in  great  j 
quantities  fresh,  and  dry  them  into  raisins  for  ^ 
winter  use.    Khalil  exchanged  some  of  his  wheat 
and  barley  for  the  vintage  of  his  Druse  neighbors, 
and  then  retired  into  winter  quarters,  to  retail  at 
leisure  his  various  stock  of  raw  silk,  grain,  dibs, 
and  raisins. 

Such  is  the  business  life  of  a  merchant  of  pro-  | 
duce  in  Mount  Lebanon.    In  the  small  career  i 
which  is  permitted  to  them,  the  Syrians  show  a 
good  degree  of  mercantile  shrewdness  and  enter- 
prise.   Perhaps  the  locality  inspires  them,  or 
there  are  some  echoes  in  the  blood,  as  Calderon 
phrases  it,  which  come  down  to  them  from  their 
ancestors.    All  along  their  coast  lived  the  old 
Phenicians,  who  were  very  glorious  merchant  i 
princes  when  England  was  solely  remarkable  for  i 
its  tin  mines  and  the  painted  hides  of  its  citizens. 
One  of  the  most  unfortunate  blanks  in  ancient 
history  is  our  total  ignorance  of  the  political    i  i 
economy  of  the  Tyrians,  Sidonians,  and  their  | 
colonies.    What  were  their  tarifi"s,  their  naviga-  i 
tion  laws,  their  profits  and  cargoes,  the  pay  and  I 
character  of  their  seamen  ?    They  gave  letters  to  \, 
the  Greeks  :  who  were  their  Roscoes  and  Loren-  | 
zos  de  Medici?    They  coasted  England  and  cir-  j 
cumnavigated  Africa  :  where  are  the  biographies  \ 
of  their  Columbus  and  Captain  Cook  ?  But  their  i 
glory  has  sunk  almost  as  deep  in  our  ignorance  as  I 
their  gorgeous  galleys  ever  foundered  beneath  | 
Indian  or  Atlantic  billows.  | 

Modern  Syrian  enterprise  sails  as  far,  but  in  J 
foreign  bottoms.  There  are  now  some  con- 
siderable mercantile  houses  in  Beirut.  A  small, 
direct  trade  over  American  keels  has  been 
opened  with  New  York  and  Boston.  Before 
many  years  the  Directory  of  our  great  commer- 
cial capital  will  become  still  more  thorny  than 
now,  to  our  organs  of  speech,  with  unpronounce- 
able names  from  the  land  of  the  east  and  the '  ' 
clime  of  the  sun. 

Of  the  mechanical  skill  of  the  Syrians  little 
can  be  said,  although  they  furnish  some  pretty  ' 
specimens  of  silken  stuffs.    The  manufacture  of  1 
steel  has  died  out  in  Damascus,  whose  present 
inhabitants  arc  unequal  to  the  composition  of  a 
good  common  hatchet.    As  the  beautiful  palaces  v 
of  that  city  fall  into  dilapidation,  they  are  re- 
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stored  by  botcliwork,  distingaishable  at  first  sight 
from  the  dim  glory  of  the  olden  walls  and  arches. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  SILENT  REBUKE. 
,  The  following  incident  occurred  within  my 
personal  experience.  I  give  it  publicity  in  the 
humble  hope  that  it  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  of 
my  fellow  teachers,  who  have  not  hitherto  so 
of  sincerely  attended  to  the  subject  as  the  urgency 
M  of  the  case  requires.  I  had  been  for  two  years 
^6  j  the  teacher  of  the  Bible  class  in  a  well  conducted 
'8  Sunday  school.  It  was  my  delight  to  meet  my 
pupils.  I  was  happy  in  having  won  their  con- 
fidence and  affection,  and  it  was  my  sincere  desire 
'f  to  lead  them  to  Christ.  I  had  avoided  all  ex- 
i'  tremes  in  dress,  neither  being  singularly  plain, 
nor  at  any  time  fine.  I  one  day  went  to  my 
class  in  a  new  bonnet,  and  for  the  first  time  wore 
flowers  in  my  cap.  I  did  not  feel  so  comfortable 
as  usual,  but  my  own  scholars  did  not  seem  to 
notice  the  change.  When  the  duties  of  the  day 
were  over,  and  the  pupils  were  ready  to  go  to 
church,  a  girl  in  one  of  the  lower  classes  left  the 
room.  This  girl  was  exceedingly  ignorant,  and 
rather  deficient  in  intellect.  After  an  absence 
of  a  few  minutes  she  returned,  took  her  seat,  and 
by  smiling  and  staring  round  the  room,  gained 
universal  attention.  The  object  of  her  exit  was 
soon  known,  for  she  was  now  decorated  with 
three  fully  blown  roses  on  each  side  of  her  face ! 

My  confusion  must  be  felt  to  be  conceived ; 
the  public  exposure  adding  greatly  to  the  severity 
of  the  rebuke.  I  then  came  to  the  conclusion 
(which  I  have  never  since  had  occasion  to  regret) 
that  simplicity  of  dress  is  more  becoming  to 
"women  professing  godliness"  than  "gold  or 
pearls  or  costly  array." — Church  of  England 
S.  School  Quarterly. 


ON  THE  WITNESS  OP  THE  SPIRIT. 

The  witness  of  the  Spirit  is  a  thing  that  we 
cannot  express ;  a  certain  inexpressible  assur- 
ance that  we  are  the  children  of  Grod ;  a  certain 
secret  manifestation  that  God  hath  received  us 
and  put  away  our  sins.  No  one  knows  it  but 
they  that  have  it.  I  confess  it  is  a  wondrous 
thing,  and  if  there  were  not  some  Christians  that 
did  feel  it  and  know  it,  you  might  believe  there 
was  no  such  thing ;  but  it  is  certain  there  is  a 
generation  of  men  that  know  what  the  seal  of  the 
Lord  is. — Freston. 

The  testimony  of  the  Spirit  is  immediate,  by 
his  secret  influence  upon  the  heart,  quieting  and 
calming  all  distrust  and  diffidence  concerning  its 
condition,  by  his  own  immediate  power.  Fear  is 
banished  by  a  soft  whisper  from  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  the  heart ;  and  this  in  such  a  way  that,  though 
the  spirit  of  man  is  calmed  by  it,  yet  it  cannot 
tell  how  it  comes  to  pass. — Ford. 

God  hath  been  pleased  to  give  us  the  witness 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  way  of  an  immediate  impres- 


sion. The  Spirit,  as  a  "Spirit  of  adoption," 
testifies  to  the  believer's  soul  that  he  belongs  to 
God.  As  by  the  "  sealing  of  the  Spirit"  he 
stamps  his  own  image  on  his  children,  for  the 
conviction  of  others,  so,  by  "  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit"  he  testifies  to  their  adoption,  for  the  more 
immediate  comfort  of  their  own  souls.  Do  not 
condemn  the  witness,  of  the  Spirit  merely  be- 
cause you  cannot  comprehend  it ;  rather  pray  to 
God  that  you  yourselves  may  be  his  children.  In 
this  way  you  may  hope  that  the  Spirit  will  testify 
of  your  adoption. — Simeon. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  assure  us 
of  our  adoption  as  sons,  to  create  within  us  a 
sense  of  the  paternal  love  of  God  toward  us,  and 
to  give  us  an  earnest  of  our  everlasting  inherit- 
ance. As,  therefore,  we  are  born  again  by  the 
Spirit,  and  receive  from  him  our  regeneration ; 
so  we  are  also  assured  by  the  same  Spirit  of  our 
adoption,  and  because,  being  sons  we  are  also 
heirs,  heirs  with  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ 
by  the  same  Spirit,  we  have  the  pledge,  or  rather 
the  earnest  of  our  inheritance. — Fearson. 


THE  PRAYING  PREACHER. 

The  Welsh  preacher,  Mr.  Williams,  of  Wern, 
said,  "  The  old  ministers  were  not  much  better 
preachers  than  we  are,  and  in  many  respects  they 
were  inferior ;  biit  there  was  an  unction  about 
their  ministry,  and  success  attendant  upon  it,  now 
but  seldom  seen.  And  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
difference  ?  They  prayed  more  than  we  do.  If 
we  would  prevail,  and  "  have  power  with  men," 
we  must  first  prevail,  and  "  have  power  with 
God."  It  was  on  his  knees  that  Jacob  became 
a  prince ;  and  if  we  would  become  princes,  we 
must  be  oftener  and  more  importunate  upon  our 
knees." 

He  loved  to  tell  an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Griffith, 
of  Caernarvon,  who  was  to  preach  one  night  in 
a  farm-house,  and  some  time  before  the  service 
began,  wished  to  retire  to  a  private  room.  He 
remained  there  some  time  after  the  congregation 
assembled.  As  there  was  no  sign  of  the  preacher 
making  his  appearance,  the  good  man  of  the 
house  sent  the  servant  to  request  him  to  come, 
as  the  people  had  been  some  time  waiting.  On 
approaching  the  door,  she  heard  what  she  sup- 
posed to  be  a  conversation  carried  on  between  two 
persons  in  rather  a  subdued  tone  of  voice.  She 
stood  listening  at  the  door,  and  heard  one  say  to 
the  other,  "  I  will  not  go,  unless  thou  come  with 
me."  The  girl  returned  to  her  master,  and  said, 
"There  is  some  one  with  Mr.  Griffith,  and  he 
tells  him  that  he  will  not  come  unless  the  other 
accompany  him.  I  did  not  hear  the  other  make 
a  reply,  so  I  conclude  he  will  not  come  from  there 
to-night."  "  Yes,  yes,  he  will,"  said  the  good 
man ;  and  "  the  other  will  come  with  him,  if 
matters  are  as  you  represent  them.  We  shall 
begin  the  service  by  singing  and  reading  till  the 
two  come."    At  length  Mr.  Griffith  came,  and 
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the  "other"  with  him,  and  they  had  an  extra- 
ordinary meeting  that  night.  It  proved  the  com- 
mencement of  a  powerful  revival  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  many  were  converted  to  Grod." 
"  Nothing,  brethren,"  Mr.  Williams  would  say, 
"  is  necessary  to  render  our  ministry  as  efficient 
and  successful  as  that  of  our  fathers,  but  that  we 
should  be  brought  to  the  same  spirit  and  mind." 


SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN. 

The  busy,  beautiful  Summer  is  once  more 
bidding  us  adieu,  to  give  place  to  sober  Autumn. 
After  a  few  brief  days,  Summer  will  lay  aside 
her  rich  green  robes,  and  then  with  Bryant  we 
may  say  : 

0,  Autumn  !  why  so  soon 

Depart  the  hues  that  make  thy  forest  glad  ? 
Thy  gentle  wind  and  thy  fair  sunny  moon, 

And  leave  thee  wild  and  sad  ? 
Ah  !  'twere  a  lot  too  blest 

Forever  in  thy  color'd  shades  to  stray  ; 
Amid  the  kisses  of  the  soft  southwest 

To  rove  and  dream  for  aye. 

Soon,  very  soon,  the  bleak,  cold  winter  will  be 
upon  us.  Swiftly  do  the  Seasons  pursue  each 
other;  and,  when  we  consider  the  great  work 
that  is  to  be  done,  more  swiftly  pass  the  Periods 
of  human  Ufe — its  gentle  Spring,  bustling  Sum- 
mer, and  its  grave  Autumn,  followed  by  the 
Winter  of  death. 

Koses  bloom  and  then  they  wither; 

Cheeks  are  bright,  ihen  fade  and  die  ; 
Shapes  of  light  are  wafied  hither — 

Then  like  visions  hurry  by. 
Quick  as  clouds  at  evening  driven 

O'er  the  many  colored  west, 
Years  are  bearing  us  to  heaven, 

There,  if  saved,  with  Christ  to  rest. 

Solemn  are  the  reflections  which  Autumn 
awakens  in  the  mind.  Is  the  harvest  past  and 
the  Summer  about  to  end  with  some  of  our  dear 
fellow  travellers  through  life  who  have  wasted 
their  golden  opportunities  in  the  pursuit  of  vain 
pleasures  ?  And  are  we,  friendly  reader,  approach- 
ing close  to  the  shore  of  that  infinite  ocean. 
Eternity,  where 

A  solemn  murmur  in  the  Boul 

Tells  of  the  world  to  be. 
As  travellers  hear  the  billows  roll 

Before  they  reach  the  sea. 

— jMay  we  not  pause  and  ask  ourselves  some 
plain  close  questions  respecting  our  religious  at- 
taiinnents  and  prospects?  Are  we  "sanctified 
wholly!"'  Do  wc  "  walk  in  the  light  as  He  is  in 
the  light?"  Have  we  that  "holiness  without 
which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord?" — Cni/^ 
Magazhie. 


They  that  have  one  end,  can  hardly  disagree 
when  they  meet.  At  least  their  concern  in  the 
greater,  moderates  their  value  for,  and  dificreuce 
about  tlie  lesser  things. — Fam. 
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TRIAL  OP  WARREN  HASTINGS. 

We  propose  to  notice  that  very  memorable  trial, 
of  which  Mr.  Burke  had  the  chief  management — 
the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings ;  involving  questions 
of  a  different  kind  from  any  which  arose  in  the 
chivalrous  days  of  England — charges  of  another 
order  and  spirit  from  those  brought  against  the 
Jacobite  lords,  and  principles  and  views  indica- 
tive of  a  new  order  of  civilization,  that  which 
belongs  to  an  empire  lich  in  colonial  possessions, 
retained  indeed  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  but 
acquired  and  valued  for  purposes  of  commercial 
enterprise. 

]Mr.  Hastings  was  for  eleven  years  Governor- 
General  of  India,  being  appointed  to  that  high 
position  in  1774,  and  quitting  it  in  1785.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  greatly  contributed  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  British  empire  in  the 
East ;  but  the  principles  of  expediency  which  he 
adopted,  and  the  maxim  expressed  and  defended 
by  him,  that  Indian  statesmen  were  not  to  be 
judged  by  European  rules  of  morality  and  justice, 
would  of  themselves  raise  the  darkest  suspicions 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ends  of  his  policy 
were  secured.  Charges  of  corruption  and  cruelty 
were  publicly  rumored  against  him  before  his 
return  to  this  country ;  and  soon  afterwards,  Mr. 
Burke  commenced  the  institution  of  an  inquiry 
into  the  Governor-General's  conduct.  In  1786, 
articles  of  impeachment  were  produced  in  parlia- 
ment, accusing  him  of  injustice  towards  the  native 
princes  and  people — the  impoverishment  and 
desolation  of  the  British  dominions  in  the  East 
— the  acceptance  of  presents,  contrary  to  law — 
influence  or  connivance  with  regard  to  unfair  con- 
tracts — together  with  enormous  extravagance  and 
bribery.  In  1788,  the  great  trial  began  in  West- 
minster hall.  Belonging  to  modern  times — in- 
deed within  the  memory  of  some  living,  being 
so  fully  described  and  alluded  to  by  contempora- 
ries, then  in  the  zenith  of  life,  having  employed 
the  talents  and  oratory  of  men  of  whom  many  of 
us  heard  so  much  in  our  boyhood,  being  mixed 
up  with  so  many  household  names — the  proceed- 
ings and  their  associations  become  to  us  most 
vivid  pictures,  and  we  seem  to  be  living  at  the 
time,  to  be  familiar  with  all  that  took  place,  and 
even  to  be  present  at  the  august  spectacle,  for 
august  most  certainly  it  was. 

"We  enter  the  hall  at  eleven  o'clock  of  the  13th 
of  February,  1788.  Grand  have  been  the  prepa- 
rations ;  and  the  cold,  grim-looking  old  place,  is 
transformed  into  an  immense  judicial  theatre — a 
House  of  Lords  enlarged  to  a  gigantic  scale, 
and  fitted  up  for  hosts  of  spectators.  Scarcely 
any  part  of  the  building  can  be  seen,  except  the 
enormous  ribs  of  the  roof  and  the  tops  of  the 
windows,  all  the  rest  being  covered  by  seats  and 
galleries,  rich  in  scarlet  and  green.  A  huge  deep 
gallery  runs  up  in  front  of  you,  concealing  most 
of  the  large  window  at  the  end.  Just  in  advance 
of  that  is  the  throne,  with  royal  boxes  on  each 
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side.  Running  down,  on  either  liandv)f  you,  as 
you  look  up  the  hall,  are  lofty  galleries,  and  un- 
derneath them,  far  projecting  into  the  area,  are 
raised  seats  with  a  partition  at  the  bottom  between 
them  and  the  open  space  in  the  middle  of  the 
hall.  There  are  the  benches  for  the  House  of 
Lords.  Below  the  bar  are  boxes  for  counsel,  and 
the  conductors  of  the  trial.  All  those  galleries 
are  crammed  from  bottom  to  top,  with  people  of 
rank  and  wealth — many  of  importance,  and  a 
few  of  world-wide  celebrity.  Ladies  of  fashion 
and  beauty  are  there.  Men  of  erudition,  genius 
and  taste  are  there.  The  famous  political  Duchess 
of  Devonshire  is  there.  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  pri- 
vately married  to  the  Prince  of  "Wales,  is  there. 
Gibbon  the  historian  is  there.  Dr.  Parr  is  there. 
Reynolds  the  painter  is  there ;  and  Grainsborough, 
too,  is  there.  In  the  royal  boxes  are  Queen 
Charlotte  and  her  daughters;  on  the  middle 
benches,  in  front  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
presides,  are  the  twelve  judges  in  their  robes  of 
state,  and  about  a  hundred  and  seventy  peers,  in 
their  crimson  velvet  mantles,  gold  and  ermine, 
marshalled  to  their  places  by  heralds  in  splendid 
tabards.  The  conductors  of  the  trial,  including 
the  great  names  of  Burke,  Sheridan,  Windham, 
Fox  and  Grey,  the  latter  then  rising  into  fame — 
a  youth  of  promise  among  veterans  who  have 
won  the  highest  honors — occupy  the  appointed 
compartment  by  the  bar,  dressed  in  court  suits ; 
and  near  them  are  lawyers  in  their  gowns  and 
wigs,  among  whom  may  be  seen  Law,  Dallas  and 
Plomer,  destined  to  be  high  legal  officers  after- 
wards. 

The  Serjeant-at-arms  calls  for  silence;  Warren 
Hastings,  Esquire,  is  summoned  to  appear ;  and, 
amidst  the  alternate  buzz  and  hush — the  thou- 
sand eyes  directed  to  the  bar,  the  glittering  of 
uplifted  glasses,  and  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of 
a  stately  introduction — in  comes  a  small  thin 
man,  with  intellect,  self-possession,  care  and  sor- 
row, depicted  in  his  countenance,  as  he  kneels 
before  this  supreme  court,  and  listens  to  the 
further  proclamation  of  the  Serjeant-at-arms,  that 
he,  "  Warren  Hastings,  stands  charged  with  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  by  the  Commons  of 
England,  who  are  now  to  come  and  make  good 
their  charges."  Whereupon,  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow  makes  a  short  speech,  assuring  him  of  a 
full  impartial  trial,  and  Hastings  replies  that  he 
is  equally  satisfied  as  to  his  own  integrity  and 
the  justice  of  the  court.  The  charges  and  an- 
swers then  begin,  the  clerks  of  the  court  reading 
them  on  and  on,  till  it  is  a  quarter  past  five,  and 
the  old  hall  is  getting  dark  on  this  February 
afternoon,  and  everybody  is  tired,  and  yet  only 
the  seventh  charge  is  reached,  and  there  are 
thirteen  more  to  come.  So  the  Lord  Chancellor 
moves  that  the  lords  do  adjourn.  The  assembly 
separates,  and  all  London  is  full  of  the  great 
event  of  the  day. 

The  next  day  is  taken  up  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  not  till  the  third  day  does  Mr.  Burke  rise  to 


deliver  his  opening  speech.  Gentle  reader,  you 
may  have  heard  some  long  speeches  in  your  life; 
here  is  a  man  delivering  one  that  lasts  four  days; 
but,  then,  he  is  a  man  as  rare  in  the  annals  of 
oratory  as  the  length  of  the  speech.  With  a 
knowledge  of  India  which  makes  you  think  he 
must  have  been  there  all  his  life,  though  he  never 
stepped  on  its  shores ;  with  an  imagination  and 
mastery  of  graphic  picturesque  words,  which 
enables  him  to  paint  in  thought  as  Reynolds  and 
Gainsborough  paint  on  canvass ;  with  a  power  of 
philosophical  analysis  and  acute  logical  argument, 
which  perhaps  no  other  man  in  the  hall  can  com- 
mand; and  with  strong  moral  feelings,  wrought 
up  into  violent  passion  and  even  frenzy,  by  the 
description  of  the  crimes  he  charges  on  the  illus- 
trious prisoner  at  the  bar ;  he  produces  every  now 
and  then — with  of  course,  in  so  long  a  speech, 
intervals  of  weariness,  inattention,  and  indiffer- 
ence— scenes  of  excitement  scarcely  paralleled. 
Ladies  are  fainting ;  Mrs.  Sheridan  is  carried  out 
in  convulsions ;  sobs  and  tears  are  heard  all  over 
the  hall.  Old  Thurlow  himself  is  affected,  and 
even  Hastings  acknowledges  :  "  For  half  an  hour 
I  looked  up  at  the  orator  in  a  reverie  of  wonder, 
and  during  that  space  I  actually  felt  myself  the 
most  culpable  man  on  earth ;  but  I  recurred  to  my 
own  bosom,  and  there  found  a  consciousness  that 
consoled  me  under  all  I  heard  and  all  I  suffered." 

The  four  days'  speech  over,  there  come  debat- 
ings  about  the  manner  of  conducting  the  trial ; 
that  settled,  sixteen  days  are  consumed  hearing 
evidence;  at  the  end  of  which,  what  with  previous 
arguments  and  delays,  summer  is  come ;  and 
instead  of  a  cold  February  morning,  Sheridan  has 
the  morning  of  the  third  of  June  to  begin  the 
summing  up  of  evidence.  The  hall  is  as  crammed 
as  ever.  It  is  said,  fifty  guineas  have  been  paid 
for  a  ticket  to  get  in.  There  are  no  bounds  to  the 
excitement.  The  orator,  as  great  in  his  own  way 
as  Burke  in  his,  declaims  elaborately,  yet  with 
immense  impression,  for  two  days,  and  then  falls 
back  exhausted,  with  a  rhetorical,  "  My  Lords,  I 
have  done,"  into  the  arms  of  his  great  colleague, 
who  hugs  him  with  admiration. 

The  prorogation  of  parliament  advances,  and  as 
yet  only  two  out  of  the  twenty  items  of  impeach- 
ment have  been  heard.  Of  course  we  cannot  go 
on  attending  the  sittings  of  the  Court.  The  pro- 
ceedings linger  through  years ;  and  not  till  1795, 
seven  years  after  the  trial  began,  is  the  business 
finished,  and  the  verdict  given.  Public  excite- 
ment has  abated ;  public  opinion  has  changed. 
There  has  come  a  reaction  since  the  astounding 
speeches  of  Burke  and  Sheridan  were  delivered. 
Cold,  formal,  criticized,  and  cross-questioned  evi- 
dence has  produced  a  very  different  effect  from 
warm,  glowing,  impassioned  oratory.  An  acquittal 
is  expected,  and  it  comes. 

In  the  spring  of  1795,  there  is  again  a  crowd 
in  Westminster  Hall.  The  peers  vote,  "Not 
guilty."  The  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  woolsack 
informs  Hastings  of  this :  he  bows,  and  retires. 
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The  charges  of  his  defence  have  amounted  to 
more  than  j£76,000 ;  but  the  East  India  Com- 
pany lend  him  £50,000,  and  grant  him  a  pen- 
sion of  £4,000  per  annum.  He  devotes  himself 
to  quietude  and  study;  but  once  again,  in  1813, 
appears  in  public,  to  give  evidence  to  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  question  of  renewing  the 
East  India  Company's  charter.  The  members 
simultaneously  rise  to  show  honor  to  the  man 
their  predecessors  had  arraigned  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years  before. 

The  length  of  the  trial  was  full  of  affecting 
circumstances.  "  As  Hastings  himself  said,  the 
arraignment  had  taken  place  before  one  genera- 
tion, and  the  judgment  was  pronounced  by  ano- 
ther. The  spectator  could  not  look  at  the  woolsack 
or  at  the  red  benches  of  the  Peers,  or  at  the 
green  benches  of  the  Commons,  without  seeing 
something  that  reminded  him  of  the  instability 
of  all  human  things — of  the  instability  of  power 
and  fame  and  life — of  the  more  lamentable  in- 
stability of  friendship.  The  great  seal  was 
borne  before  Lord  Loughborough,  who,  when 
the  trial  commenced,  was  a  fierce  opponent  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  government,  and  who  was  now  a  mem- 
ber of  that  government;  while  Thurlow,  who 
presided  in  the  court  when  it  first  met,  estranged 
froiu  all  his  old  allies,  sat  scowling  among  the 
junior  barons.  Of  about  160  nobles  who  walked 
in  the  procession  on  the  first  day,  60  had  been  laid 
in  their  family  vaults.  Still  more  affecting  must 
have  been  the  sight  of  the  manager's  box.  What 
had  become  of  that  fair  fellowship,  so  closely  bound 
together  by  public  and  private  tics,  so  resplendent 
with  every  talent  and  accomplishment  ?  It  had 
been  scattered  by  calumnies  more  bitter  than  the 
bitterness  of  death.  The  great  chiefs  were  still 
living,  and  still  in  the  full  vigor  of  their  genius  ; 
but  their  friendship  was  at  an  end.  It  had  been 
violently  and  publicly  dissolved,  with  tears  and 
stormy  reproaches.  If  those  men,  once  so  dear 
to  each  other,  were  now  compelled  to  meet  for 
the  purpose  of  managing  the  impeachment,  they 
met  as  strangers,  whom  public  business  had 
brought  together,  and  behaved  to  each  other  with 
cold  and  distant  civility.  Burke  had  in  his  vortex 
wliirled  away  Windham.  Fox  had  been  followed 
by  Siieridan  and  Grey." 

And  now,  kind  readers,  we  have  done.  We 
have  no  more  echoes  of  Westminster  Hall  to  re- 
peat, though  we  trust  you  are  not  weary  of  the 
storied  associations  of  the  venerable  pile.  They 
awaken  solemn  thoughts — thoughts  of  man  and 
time — thoughts  of  nations  and  providence — 
thoughts  of  the  great  ocean  into  wiiich  time  is 
pouring  its  streams — thoughts  of  the  Inliuitc 
Ruler  and  Judge  who  governs  all  being.s  and 
events — thoughts  "  of  the  silent  waiting-hall, 
where  Adam  meeteth  witii  his  children" — 
thoughts  of  tlie  great  tribunal,  at  which  all  shall 
be  arraigned,  and  where  so  many  earthly  judg- 
mcuts  shall  be  reversed.    The  searet  houghts  for 


deep,  deep  pondering,  which  may  well  wake  up 
in  the  hearts  of  all  echoes  of  faith  and  prayer. — 
The  Leisure  Hour. 
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The  Atlantic  Telegraph. — Several  weeks 
since  we  published  a  notice  of  the  departure  of 
the  U.  S.  Steam-propeller  Arctic,  on  a  soun  ding 
expedition  from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland.  It 
was  stated  that,  if  the  survey  furnished  satisfac- 
tory results,  the  work  of  laying  a  telegraph  cable 
across  the  ocean  would  be  forthwith  commenced. 
The  Arctic  returned  recently  to  New  York,  but 
we  have  seen  no  report,  in  American  papers,  of 
the  voyage.  A  London  periodical,  however,  has 
published  what  is  represented  as  an  authentic 
statement  of  highly  satisfactory  results  from  the 
expedition.  The  distance  from  St.  Johns,  New- 
foundland, to  Valentia  Bay,  Ireland,  is  1640 
geographical  miles,  and  it  is  proved,  by  sound- 
ings at  intervals  of  30  miles,  that  for  more  than 
1300  miles  the  bottom  of  the  sea  presents  an  un- 
broken level,  though  the  depth  is  not  stated. 
The  character  of  the  ocean  bed  is  thus  described  : 

"  Even  the  first  cursory  glance  of  the  samples 
obtained,  discloses  an  abundance  of  the  most  fra- 
gile forms  of  shells,  either  of  recent,  or  of  fossil 
infusoria,  so  delicate,  and  yet  so  perfect,  as  to 
afford  a  guarantee  of  the  entire  absence  of  any 
current  or  movement  of  the  water  at  these  great' 
depths  ;  thus  confirming  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  the  results  of  the  previous  soundings. 
Not  a  single  rock  has  been  met  with,  not  a  parti- 
cle of  gravel  or  sand  has  been  brought  up,  but  it 
appears  as  if  nature  had  provided  a  bed  'soft  as  a 
snow  bank,'  to  use  jMaury's  own  words,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  receiving  a  telegi-aphic  cable. 
Lieut.  ]knTyman  says  that  he  is  satisfied  that  the 
lead,  with  the  sounding  apparatus  has  buried  it- 
self ten  or  fifteen  feet  deep  in  this  material,  and 
he  doubts  not  but  that  the  cable  will  likewise  sink 
and  imbed  itself  in  a  similar  manner." 

The  greatest  depth  of  the  soundings  was  2070 
fathoms,  or  nearly  two  and  a  third  miles.  The 
mode  of  sounding  is  described  as  follows  : 

"The  vessel  being  hove  to  and  made  to  remain 
as  stationary  as  possible,  the  lead  is  dropped  into 
the  water  from  the  fore  yard  arm,  and  carries 
witii  it  a  line,  which  in  its  descent  it  rapidly  un- 
winds from  a  large  reel.  The  descent,  at  first 
very  rapid,  gradually  diminishes  in  speed,  in  con- 
sequence, not  of  the  enormously-increased  density 
of  the  water,  as  is  usually  supposed,  but  of  the 
gradually-increasing  friction  due  to  the  length  of 
line,  to  be  drawn  through  the  water     The  di- 
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minution  of  speed  at  different  depths  has  been 
accurately  noted  by  Lieut.  Berryman,  and  is  re- 
markably uniform.  The  descent  in  the  deeper 
soundings  usually  occupied  about  3  hours.  The 
arrangement  of  the  mechanism  is  such,  that  the 
moment  the  rod  carrying  the  quills  touches  the 
bottom,  the  wires  which  were  previously  support- 
ed by  hooks,  become  detached,  and  allow  the 
escape  of  the  lead  ;  while  the  quills  and  the  re- 
gister, which  are  attached  to  the  rod,  thus  re- 
lieved of  its  load,  are  more  easily  drawn  up  again. 
Still  the  process  of  raising,  though  facilitated  by 
discharging  the  leaden  weight  of  60  lbs.  to  120 
lbs.,  would  be  tedious  and  laborious  for  human 
hands.  There  is,  therefore,  a  small  steam  engine 
attached  to  the  reel,  having  two  oscillating  cylin- 
ders, whose  piston-rods  work  direct  upon  a  crank 
on  the  axle  of  the  reel ;  by  this  means  the  rais- 
ing of  the  apparatus  occupies  less  time  than  the 
descent.  Still,  it  is  a  slow  process ;  and,  occa- 
sionally, from  the  occurrence  of  a  knot  or  a  twist 
in  the  line,  it  has  been  snapped  at  the  pulley, 
when  nearly  raised,  and  the  whole  labor  of  the 
sounding,  together  with  the  apparatus  and  the 
specimens,  has  been  lost." 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the 
information,  that  our  dear  friend,  Eliza  P.  Gur- 
ney,  obtained  a  certificate  on  the  11th  of  last 
month  from  Norwich  Monthly  Meeting,  (Eng- 
land), to  visit  some  parts  of  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, particularly  the  Valley  of  Piedmont,  the 
south  of  France,  Pyrmont  and  Minden. 

Robert  and  Christine  Alsop,  of  London,  have 
been  liberated  to  accompany  her. 

We  may  also  state  that  our  friend,  Robert 
Lindsay,  has  been  set  at  liberty  to  pay  a  religious 
visit  in  the  northern  and  middle  parts  of  Ireland. 


Correction. — In  the  obituary  of  Jesse  Haines 
published  last  week,  the  printer,  while  making 
some  corrections,  misplaced  the  line  commencing 
with  the  word  "  truly."  Its  proper  position  was 
next  preceding  the  line  which  commences  with 
"  obeyed." 


Married, — At  Friends'  Meeting,  Twelfth  St.,  in  this 
city,  on  the  15th  inst.,  Percival  Colmns  to  Sarah  A., 
daughter  of  Robert  R.  Levick,  all  of  this  city. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting,  East  Vassalboro,  Maine, 

on  the  15th  of  Fourth  month  last,  William  Thomas 
Willis,  of  Jericho,  N.  Y.,  to  Lydia  Maria,  daughter 
of  Daniel  and  Rebecca  Taber,  of  the  former  place. 

 ,  On  the  8th  inst.,  in  Friends'  Meeting,  at 

Pelham,  C.  W.,  Wm.  B.  Stover,  son  of  Jesse  Stover, 
of  Norwich  Montlily  Meeting,  C.  W.,  to  Phebe 
HoDGKiNS,  of  the  former  place. 

 ,  On  the  16th  inst.,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.,  Richard  F.  Mott  to  Sosan,  daughter  of 
Robert  Thomas. 
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Died, — At  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  on  the  2'7th  of  Eighth 
month  last,  Mary  Taber,  widow  of  John  Taber,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Stephen  Hathaway,  aged  88  years. 

 ,  At  Accushnett  Village,  on  the  29th  of  Eighth 

month  last,  Abby  Hathaway,  widow  of  Humphrey 
Hathaway,  in  the  93d  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  At  New  Bedford,  on  the  31st  of  Eighth  month 

last,  Hepsa  Howland,  widow  of  Pardon  Howland,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Stephen  Hathaway,  aged  79  years. 


For  Frieuds'  Keview. 
THE  QUESTION  OP  THE  DAY. 

It  is  not  the  duty  of  this  journal  to  discuss 
questions  of  party  politics  as  such.  It  is  ours  to 
advocate  principles,  not  to  promote  partizan  strife. 
Yet  we  are  not  to  be  restrained  from  the  tempe- 
rate but  fearless  advocacy  of  great  truths  because 
they  happen  to  be  elements  in  the  political  agi- 
tations of  the  day.  If  in  the  ever  changing 
phases  of  public  affairs,  questions .  arise  touch- 
ing the  civil  or  religious  liberties  of  any  portion 
of  the  community,  and  especially  if  the  princi- 
ples of  morality  are  involved  in  the  issue,  it  can 
not  consist  with  duty  to  stand  aside  and  refuse 
to  exert  the  influence  we  possess,  be  that  influ- 
ence never  so  small,  on  the  behalf  of  right. 

Whatever  difiference  may  exist  as  to  the  part 
which  individual  members  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety are  called  upon  to  take  in  the  present  alarm- 
ing condition  of  our  national  affairs,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  any  right-minded  Friend,  who  has 
examined  the  questions  at  issue,  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  important  principles  of  civil  rights 
and  of  Christian  morality  are  at  hazard.  An 
alarming  change  has  come  over  us.  Time  was 
when,  however  circumstances  were  pleaded  in  ex- 
tenuation of  slavery,  no  serious  effort  was  made 
to  defend  it  in  the  abstract.  Then  the  efforts 
of  many  good  men  in  all  Christian  denominations, 
and  in  the  South  as  well  as  the  North,  were  di- 
rected to  its  amelioration  and  final  extinction. 
Now,  boldly  claiming  to  be  a  moral  and  Christian 
institution,  it  claims  also  to  have  its  foundation 
in  natural  right ;  to  exist  independent  of  law ; 
and  to  possess  the  inherent  right  -of  indefinite 
extension.  Nor  do  its  demands  stop  here.  What- 
ever may  be  the  theory,  we  plainly  see  in  the  case 
of  Kansas,  it  practically  asserts  its  claim  to  force 
itself  where  it  wills,  and  for  this  end,  to  punish 
as  a  crime  the  denial,  in  words,  of  its  rightful 
existence ;  and  violently  to  exclude  from  a  ter- 
ritory newly  opened  to  the  settler,  all  who  will 
not  aid  in  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
upon  which  nearly  the  whole  civilized  world 
looks  with  astonishment  and  abhorrence.  The 
opposition  to  these  monstrous  demands  has  re- 
sulted in  the  organization  of  a  new  political  party. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  party,  which 
appears  in  most  of  the  Northern  States  to  in- 
clude a  majority  of  the  voters,  does  not  also  in- 
clude men  whose  lives  and  motives  are  less  pure 
than  the  principles  they  advocate.  Unhappily 
this  may  be  said  of  all  parties.  Nominations  for 
o&ce  have  been  made  of  persons  opposed,  and 
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of  those  favorable  to  the  extension  of  slavery; 
and  thus  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  are  called 
upon  to  decide  this  great  question  at  the  coming 
elections.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  disposing 
of  an  issue  so  momentous,  which  appeals  to  all 
the  sensibilities  of  our  nature,  which  involves  so 
much  of  present  sufiFering,  and  untold,  inconceiv- 
able sorrow  for  generations  to  come,  there  is  a 
liability  to  undue  and  injurious  excitement.  But 
let  us  consider  that  we  are  not  to  shrink  from 
the  performance  of  duty,  because  it  exposes  us  to 
temptation;  else  how  few  of  the  ends  of  life 
would  be  attained.  It  is  our  high  privilege  as 
Christians  to  seek,  and  rightly  seeking,  to  find 
strength  to  meet  all  the  dangers  which  beset  the 
path  of  the  just. 

It  was  the  noble  office  of  our  early  Friends  to 
direct  men  to  the  only  true  standard  of  morals, 
the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Will ;  and  to  main- 
tain the  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  was  dear  to 
them,  in  many  cases,  of  life  itself.  It  becomes  us 
to  beware  lest  a  formal  and  compromising  morality 
take  root  amongst  us,  and  retard  the  progress  of 
of  those  great  truths  for  which  they  suffered. 

When  advocating  the  importance  of  maintaining 
the  purity  of  elections,  William  Penn,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Freeholders,  which  he  calls  "  Eng- 
land's great  Interest  in  the  Choice  of  the  New 
Parliament,"  thus  speaks :  "If  then  you  are 
free,  and  resolve  to  be  so,  if  you  have  any  re- 
gard to  God's  providence  in  giving  you  claim  to 
so  excellent  a  constitution,  if  you  would  not  void 
your  own  rights  nor  lay  a  foundation  of  vassalage 
to  your  unborn  followers,  the  poor  posterity  of 
your  loins,  for  whom  God,  and  nature,  and  the 
constitution  of  your  government  have  made  you 
trustees,  then  seriously  weigh  the  following  par- 
ticulars." He  proceeds  to  lay  down  admirable 
rules  for  their  government  in  the  choice  of  rep- 
resentatives to  Parliament  at  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion, and  adds  these  impressive  words,  "Truly  I 
must  tell,  you  if  you  will  not  endeavor  to  redress 
these  evils  in  your  choice,  I  fear  God  will  suff'er 
you  to  fall  into  great  calamity  by  those  you  hate. 
*  *  *  But  God  defend  you  from  so  doing, 
but  direct  you  to  do  as  you  would  be  done  by, 
that  choosing  such  as  love  England,  her  people 
and  her  civil  rights,  foundations  may  be  laid  for 
that  security  and  tranquillity,  which  the  children 
unborn  may  have  cause  to  rise  up  and  bless 
your  names  and  memories  for." 

Whether  we  regard  the  extension  of  slavery 
as  tending  to  perpetuate  a  system  of  wrong  and 
outrage,  ruinous  alike  to  the  oppressor  and  the 
oppressed  ;  or  as  excluding  the  free  laborer  from 
the  most  productive  fields  on  which  to  elevate 
himself  and  lils  children  ;  or  as  promoting  misery 
and  crime,  by  increasing  in  our  over  populous 
districts  the  supply  of  labor  beyond  the  demand, 
in  all  its  aspects  it  is  a  fearful  invasion  of  civil 
rights,  which  must  become  the  fruitful  source  of 
future  calamity. 


There  is  a  solemn  responsibility  arising  out  of 
that  merciful  "  providence  in  giving  us  a  claim 
to  so  excellent  a  constitution."  Let  us  not  for- 
get that  it  is  too  often  the  effect  of  prosperity 
and  the  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  to  make  us  culpably  indifferent  to 
the  condition  of  others  less  favorably  situated. 
History,  that  calm  and  unflinching  exponent  of 
the  moral  government  of  the  Most  High,  teaches 
us  that  a  people  which  is  careless  of  the  op- 
pression heaped  upon  others,  is  not  far  removed 
from  becoming  itself  the  victim  of  slavery.  In 
the  present  case  the  sufferers  are  our  own  country- 
men, the  wrong  has  been  committed  upon  our 
own  soil,  and  in  utter  despite  of  the  principles 
which  form  the  basis  of  our  civil  rights.  If  un- 
happily through  silken  sloth,  the  lust  of  gain,  or 
a  formal  profession  which  has  been  suifered  to 
destroy  the  life  of  religion,  no  voice  be  heard 
from  amongst  us  to  rebuke  the  destroyer,  we 
may  indeed  fear  that  He  who  rules  over  the 
affairs  of  men  will  leave  us  to  ourselves,  and  in  the 
figurative  language  of  Holy  Scripture  "  laugh  at 
our  calamity." 

The  eloquent  words  of  IMilton  in  one  of  his 
noblest  papers,  although  having  reference  to  a 
question  of  church  government,  are  equally 
applicable  to  an  issue  touching  the  foundation 
stones  of  civil  right,  of  morality  and  religion. 
"  But  this  I  foresee,  that  should  the  church  be 
brought  under  heavy  oppression,  and  God  have 
given  me  ability  the  while  to  reason  against  that 
man  that  should  be  the  author  of  so  foul  a  deed; 
or  should  she,  by  blessing  from  above  on  the  in- 
dustry and  courage  of  faithful  men,  change  this 
her  distracted  estate  into  better  days,  without  the 
least  furtherance  or  contribution  of  those  few 
talents,  which  God  at  that  present  had  lent  me ; 
I  foresee  what  stories  I  should  hear  within  my- 
self, all  my  life  after,  of  discourage  and  reproach. 
'  Timorous  and  ungrateful,  the  church  of  God  is 
now  again  at  the  foot  of  her  insulting  enemies, 
and  thou  bewailest.   What  matters  it  for  thee,  and 
thy  bewailing  ?    When  time  was  thou  couldst  not 
find  a  syllabic  of  all  that  thou  hast  read  or 
studied  to  utter  in  her  behalf.  Yet  ease  and  leis- 
ure was  given  thee  for  thy  retired  thoughts,  out 
of  the  sweat  of  other  men.    Thou  hast  the  dili- 
gence, the  parts,  the  language  of  a  man,  if  a  vain 
subject  were  to  be  adorned  or  beautified ;  but  when 
the  cause  of  God  and  his  Church  was  to  be 
pleaded,  for  which  purpose  that  tongue  was  given 
thee  which  thou  hast,  God  listened  if  he  could 
hear  thy  voice  among  his  zealous  servants,  but 
thou  wert  dumb  as  a  beast;  from  henceforward 
be  that  which  thine  own  brutish  silence  hath 
made  thee.'    Or  else  I  should  have  heard  on  the 
other  ear  :    '  Slothful,  and  ever  to  be  set  light  by, 
the  Church  hath  now  overcome  her  late  distresses, 
after  the  unwearied  labors  of  many  her  true  ser- 
vants, that  stood  up  in  her  defence ;  thou  also 
wouldst  take  upon  thee  to  share  amongst  them  of 
their  joy  :  but,  wherefore  thou  ?    Where  canst 
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thou  show  any  word  or  deed  of  thine  which 
might  have  hastened  her  peace  ?  Whatever  thou 
dost  now  talk,  or  write,  or  look  is  the  alms  of 
other  men's  active  prudence  and  zeal.  Dare  not 
now  to  say  or  do  any  thing  better  than  thy 
former  sloth  and  infancy ;  or  if  thou  darest,  thou 
dost  impudently  to  make  a  thrifty  purchase  of 
boldness  to  thyself,  out  of  the  painful  merits  of 
other  men ;  what  before  was  thy  sin,  is  now  thy 
duty,  to  be  abject  and  worthless.'  These  and 
such  like  lessons  as  these,  I  know  would  have 
been  my  matin's  duly,  and  my  even-song.  But 
now  by  this  little  diligence  mark  what  a  privilege 
I  have  gained  with  good  men  and  saints,  to  claim 
my  right  of  lamenting  the  tribulations  of  the 
Church,  if  she  should  suifer,  when  others,  that 
have  ventured  nothing  for  her  sake,  have  not 
the  honor  to  be  admitted  mourners.  But  if  she 
lift  up  her  drooping  head,  a^4  prosper,  among 
those  that  have  something  more  than  wished  her 
welfare,  I  have  my  charter  and  freehold  of  re- 
joicing to  me  and  my  heirs."  C. 

Arctic  Explorations  in  the  years  1853,— '54,-'55. 
By  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  M.D. 

[Continued  from  page  94  ] 

The  winter  was  now  approaching  rapidly.  The 
thermometer  had  fallen  by  the  10th  of  September 
to  14°,  and  the  young  ice  had  cemented  the  floes 
so  that  we  could  walk  and  sledge  around  the 
brig.  About  sixty  paces  north  of  us  an  iceberg 
had  been  caught,  and  was  frozen  in :  it  was  our 
neighbor  while  we  remained  in  Rensselaer  Har- 
bor. The  rocky  islets  around  us  were  fringed 
with  hummocks ;  and,  as  the  tide  fell,  their  sides 
were  coated  with  opaque  crystals  of  bright  white. 
The  birds  had  gone.  The  sea-swallows,  which 
abounded  when  we  first  reached  here,  and  even 
the  young  burgo-masters  that  lingered  after  them, 
had  all  taken  their  departure  for  the  south.  Ex- 
cept the  suow-birds,  these  are  the  last  to  migrate 
of  all  the  Arctic  birds. 

"  September  10. — We  have  plenty  of  responsi- 
ble work  before  us  :  in  another  month  we  shall 
lose  the  sun.  Astronomically,  he  should  disap- 
pear on  the  24th  of  October  if  our  horizon  were 
free ;  but  it  is  obstructed  by  a  mountain  ridge, 
and,  making  all  allowance  for  refraction,  we  can- 
not count  on  seeing  him  after  the  10th." 

A  party  was  sent  to  establish  a  provision 
depot. 

The  cargo  for  this  journey,  without  including 
the  provisions  of  the  party,  was  almost  exclu- 
sively pemmican.  Some  of  this  was  put  up  in 
cylinders  of  tinned  iron  with  conical  terminations, 
60  as  to  resist  the  assaults  of  the  white  bear ;  but 
the  larger  quantity  was  in  strong  wooden  cases  or 
kegs,  well  hooped  with  iron,  holding  about  twenty 
pounds  each.  Surmounting  this  load  was  a  light 
India-rubber  boat,  made  quite  portable  by  a  frame 
of  basket  willow,  which  I  hoped  to  launch  on 
reaching  open  water. 

The  personal  equipment  of  the  men  was  a 
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buffalo-robe  for  the  party  to  lie  upon,  and  a  ba» 
of  Mackinaw  blanket  for  each  man  to  crawl  into 
at  night.  India-rubber  cloth  was  to  be  the  pro- 
tection from  the  snow  beneath.  The  tent  was  of 
canvass,  made  after  the  plan  of  our  English  pre- 
decessors. We  afterward  learned  to  modify  and 
reduce  our  travelling  gear,  and  found  that  in 
direct  proportion  to  its  simplicity  and  our  appa- 
rent privation  of  articles  of  supposed  necessity 
were  our  actual  comfort  and  practical  efficiency. 
Step  by  step,  as  long  as  our  Arctic  service  con- 
tinued, we  went  on  reducing  our  sledging  outfit, 
until  at  last  we  came  to  the  Esquimaux  ultimatum 
of  simplicity, — raw  meat  and  a  fur  bag. 

While  our  arrangements  for  the  winter  were 
still  in  progress,  I  sent  out  Mr.  Wilson  and  Dr. 
Hayes,  accompanied  by  our  Esquimaux,  Hans,  to 
learn  something  of  the  interior  features  of  the 
country,  and  the  promise  it  afforded  of  resources 
from  the  hunt.  They  returned  on  the  16th  of 
September,  after  a  hard  travel,  made  with  excel- 
lent judgment  and  abundant  zeal.  They  pene- 
trated into  the  interior  about  ninety  miles,  when 
their  progress  was  arrested  by  a  glacier,  four 
hundred  feet  high,  and  extending  to  the  north 
and  west  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  This 
magnificent  body  of  interior  ice  formed  on  its 
summit  a  complete  plateau, — a  mer  de  glace, 
abutting  upon  a  broken  plain  of  syenite.  They 
found  no  large  lakes.  They  saw  a  few  reindeer 
at  a  distance,  and  numerous  hares  and  rabbits, 
but  no  ptarmigan. 

The  island  on  which  we  placed  our  observatory 
was  some  fifty  paces  long  by  perhaps  forty  broad, 
and  about  thirty  feet  above  the  water-line.  Here 
we  raised  four  walls  of  granite  blocks,  cementing 
them  together  with  moss  and  water  and  the  never- 
failing  aid  of  frost.  On  these  was  laid  a  sub- 
stantial wooden  roof,  perforated  at  the  meridian 
and  prime  vertical.  For  pedestals  we  had  a  con- 
glomerate of  gravel  and  ice,  well  rammed  jvhile 
liquid  in  our  iron-hooped  pemmican-casks,  and  as 
free  from  all  vibration  as  the  rock  they  rested  on. 
Here  we  mounted  our  transit  and  theodolite. 

The  magnetic  observatory  adjoining,  had  rather 
more  of  the  affectation  of  comfort.  It  was  of 
stone,  ten  feet  square,  with  a  wooden  floor  as 
well  as  roof,  a  copper  fire-grate,  and  stands  of  the 
same  Arctic  breccia  as  those  in  its  neighbor. 
No  iron  was  used  in  its  construction.  Here  were 
our  magnetometer  and  dip  instruments. 

Our  meteorological  observatory  was  upon  the 
open  ice-field,  one  hundred  and  forty  yards  from 
the  ship.  It  was  a  wooden  structure,  latticed 
and  pierced  with  auger-holes  on  all  sides,  so  as 
to  allow  the  air  to  pass  freely,  and  firmly  luted  to 
its  frozen  base.  To  guard  against  the  fine  and 
almost  impalpable  drift,  which  insinuates  itself 
everywhere,  and  which  would  interfere  with  the 
observation  of  minute  and  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  I  placed  a  series  of  screens  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  so  as  to  surround  the  inner 
chamber. 
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The  thermometers  were  suspended  within  the 
central  chamber :  a  pane  of  glass  permitted  the 
light  of  our  lanterns  to  reach  them  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  a  lens  and  eye-glass  were  so  fixed  as 
to  allow  us  to  observe  the  instruments  without 
coming  inside  the  screens.  Their  sensibility  was 
such  that  when  standing  at  40*^  and  50°  below 
zero,  the  mere  approach  of  the  observer  caused 
a  perceptible  rise  of  the  column.  One  of  them,' 
a  three-feet  spirit  standard  by  Taliabue,  gradu- 
ated to  70*  minus,  was  of  sufficiently  extended 
register  to  be  read  by  rapid  inspection  to  the 
tenths  of  a  degree.  The  influence  of  winds  I 
did  not  wish  absolutely  to  neutralize ;  but  T  en- 
deavored to  make  the  exposure  to  them  so  uniform 
as  to  give  a  relative  result  for  every  quarter  of 
the  compass.  "We  were  well  supplied  with  ther- 
mometers of  all  varieties. 

October  28. — The  moon  has  reached  her 
greatest  northern  declination  of  about  25°  35'. 
She  is  a  glorious  object :  sweeping  around  the 
heavens,  at  the  lowest  part  of  her  curve,  she  is 
still  14°  above  the  horizon.  For  eight  days  she 
has  been  making  her  circuit  with  nearly  unvary- 
ing brightness.  It  is  one  of  those  sparkling 
nights  that  bring  back  the  memory  of  sleigh  bells 
and  songs  and  glad  communings  of  hearts  in 
lands  that  are  far  away. 

"  Our  fires  and  ventilation-fixtures  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  we  are  able  to  keep  a  mean  tempera- 
ture below  of  65°,  and  on  deck,  under  our  hous- 
ing, above  the  freezing-point.  This  is  admirable 
success ;  for  the  weather  outside  is  at  25°  below 
zero,  and  there  is  quite  a  little  breeze  blowing. 

"  The  last  remnant  of  walrus  did  not  leave  us 
until  the  second  week  of  last  month,  when  the 
temperature  had  sunk  below  zero.  Till  then 
they  found  open  water  enough  to  sport  and  even 
sleep  in,  between  the  fields  of  drift,  as  they 
opened  with  the  tide;  but  they  had  worked 
numerous  breathing-holes  besides,  in  the  solid 
ice  nearer  shore.*  Many  of  these  were  inside 
the  capes  of  Rensselaer  Harbor.  They  had  the 
same  circular,  cleanly-finished  margin  as  the  seals', 
but  they  were  in  much  thicker  ice,  and  the  radiat- 
ing lines  of  fracture  round  them  much  more 
marked.  The  animal  evidently  used  his  own 
buoyancy  as  a  means  of  starting  the  ice. 

"  Around  these  holes  the  ice  was  much  dis- 
colored :  numbers  of  broken  clant-shells  were 
found  near  them,  and,  in  one  instance,  some 
gravel,  mingled  with  about  half  a  peck  of  the 
coarse  shingle  of  the  beach.  The  use  of  the 
stones  which  the  walms  swallows  is  still  an  in- 
teresting question.  The  ussuk  or  bearded  seal 
lias  the  same  habit. 

"November  7. — The  darkness  is  coming  on 
with  insidious  steadiness,  and  its  advances  can 
only  be  perceived  by  comparing  one  day  with  its 

♦The  walrus  often  sleeps  on  tiie  surface  of  the  water 
while  luH  fellows  are  playing  around  him.  In  this 
condition  I  frequently  .surprised  the  young  ones,  whose 
mothers  were  asleep  by  their  side. 


fellow  of  some  time  back.  We  still  read  the 
thermometer  at  noonday  without  a  light,  and  the 
black  masses  of  the  hills  are  plain  for  about  five 
hours  with  their  glaring  patches  of  snow ;  but  all 
the  rest  is  darkness.  Lanterns  are  always  on  the 
spar-deck,  and  the  lard-lamps  never  extinguished 
below.  The  stars  of  the  sixth  magnitude  shine 
out  at  noonday. 

"  Except  upon  the  island  of  Spi^zbergen,  which 
has  the  advantages  of  an  insular  climate  and  tem- 
pered by  ocean  currents,  no  Christians  have  win- 
tered in  so  high  a  latitude  as  this.  They  are 
Russians  sailors  who  make  the  encounter  there, 
men  inured  to  hardships  and  cold.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  of  the  sad  chronicles  of  the  early 
Dutch,  who  perished  year  after  year,  without 
leaving  a  comrade  to  record  their  fate. 

"  Our  darkness  has  ninety  days  to  run  before 
we  shall  get  back  again  even  to  the  contested 
twilight  of  to-day.  Altogether,  our  winter  will 
have  been  sunless  for  one  hundred  and  forty 
days. 

"  December  15. — We  have  lost  the  last  vestige 
of  our  mid-day  twilight.  We  cannot  see  print, 
and  hardly  paper :  the  fingers  cannot  be  counted 
a  foot  from  the  eyes.  Noonday  and  midnight  are 
alike,  and,  except  a  vague  glimmer  on  the  sky 
that  seems  to  define  the  hill  outlines  of  the  south, 
we  have  nothing  to  tell  us  that  this  Arctic  world 
of  oi^rs  has  a  sun.  In  one  week  more  we  shall 
reach  the  midnight  of  the  year." 

My  journal  for  the  first  two  months  of  1854  is 
so  devoid  of  interest,  that  I  spare  the  reader 
the  task  of  following  me  through  it.  In  the 
darkness  and  consequent  inaction,  it  was  almost 
in  vain  that  we  sought  to  create  topics  of  thought, 
and  by  a  forced  excitement  to  ward  ofi"  the  en- 
croachments of  disease.  Our  observatory  and 
the  dogs  gave  us  our  only  regular  occupations. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  our  thermometers 
began  to  show  unexampled  temperature.  They 
ranged  from  60°  to  75°  below  zero,  and  one  very 
reliable  instrument  stood  upon  the  taflVail  of  our 
brig  at  — 65°.  The  reduced  mean  of  our  best 
spirit-standards  gave — 67°,  or  99°  below  the 
freezing-point  of  water. 

At  these  temperatures  chloric  ether  became 
solid,  and  carefully-prepared  chloroform  exhibited 
a  granular  pellicle  on  its  surfoce.  Spirit  of 
naphtha  froze  at  — 54°,  and  oil  of  sassafras  at 
— 49°.  The  oil  of  wintergrecn  was  in  a  floc- 
culent  state  at  — 56°,  and  solid  at  — 63°  and 
—65°. 

The  exhalations  from  the  surface  of  the  body 
invested  the  exposed  or  partially-clad  parts  with 
a  wreath  of  vapor.  The  air  had  a  perceptible 
pungency  upon  inspiration,  but  I  could  not  per- 
ceive the  painful  sensation  which  has  been  spoken 
of  by  some  Siberian  travellers.  When  breathed  for 
any  length  of  time,  it  imparted  a  sensation  of 
dryness  to  the  air-passages.  I  noticed  that,  as  it 
were  involuntarily,  we  all  breathed  guardedly, 
with  compressed  lips. 
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The  first  traces  of  returning  light  were  ob- 
served at  noon  on  the  21st  of  January,  when  the 
southern  horizon  had  for  a  short  time  a  distinct 
orange  tint.  Though  the  sun  had  perhaps  given 
us  a  band  of  illumination  before,  it  was  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  cold  light  of  the  planets. 
We  had  been  nearing  the  sunshine  for  thirty-two 
days,  and  had  just  reached  that  degree  of  miti- 
gated darkness  which  made  the  extreme  midnight 
of  Sir  Edward  Parry  in  latitude  74°  47'.  Even 
as  late  as  the  31st,  two  very  sensitive  daguerreo- 
type plates,  treated  with  iodine  and  bromine, 
failed  to  indicate:  any  solar  influence  when  ex- 
posed to  the  southern  horizon  at  noon;  the 
camera  being  used  in-doors,  to  escape  the  effects 
of  cold. 

The  influence  of  this  long,  intense  darkness 
was  most  depressing.  Even  our  dogs,  although 
the  greater-  part  of  them  were  natives  of  the 
Arctic  circle,  were  unable  to  withstand  it.  Most 
of  them  died  from  an  anomalous  form  of  disease, 
to  which,  1  am  satisfied,  the  absence  of  light 
contributed  as  much  as  the  extreme  cold.  I 
give  a  little  extract  from  my  journal  of  January 
20th. 

"  This  morning  at  five  o'clock — for  I  am  so 
afflicted  with  the  insomnium  of  this  constant 
night,  that  I  rise  at  any  time  between  midnight 
and  noon — I  went  upon  deck.  It  was  absolutely 
dark ;  the  cold  not  permitting  a  swinging  lamp. 
There  was  not  a  glimmer  came  to  me  through  the 
ice-crasted  window-panes  of  the  cabin.  While 
I  was  feeling  my  way,  half  puzzled  as  to  the 
best  method  of  steering  clear  of  whatever  might 
be  before  me,  two  of  my  Newfoundland  dogs  put 
their  cold  noses  against  my  hand,  and  instantly 
commenced  the  most  exuberant  antics  of  satis- 
faction. It  then  occurred  to  me  how  veiy  dreary 
and  forlorn  must  these  poor  animals  be,  at  atmos- 
pheres of  -f-10°  in-doors  and  — 50*  without, — 
living  in  darkness,  howling  at  an  accidental  light, 
as  if  it  reminded  them  of  the  moon, — and  with 
nothing,  either  of  instinct  or  sensation,  to  tell 
them  of  the  passing  hours,  or  explain  the  long- 
lost  daylight.  They  shall  see  the  lanterns  more 
frequently." 

I  close  my  notice  of  these  dreary  months  with 
a  single  extract  more.  It  is  of  the  date  of  Feb- 
ruary the  21st. 

"  We  have  had  the  sun,  for  some  days,  silver- 
ing the  ice  between  the  headlands  of  the  bay ; 
and  to-day,  toward  noon,  I  started  out  to  be  the 
first  of  my  party  to  welcome  him  back.  It  was 
the  longest  walk  and  toughest  climb  that  I  have 
had  since  our  imprisonment;  and  scurvy  and 
general  debility  have  made  me  '  short  o'  wind.' 
But  I  managed  to  attain  my  object.  I  saw  him 
once  more;  and  upon  a  projecting  crag  nestled 
in  the  sunshine.  It  was  like  bathing  in  per- 
fumed water." 

The  month  of  March  brought  back  to  us  the 
perpetual  day.  The  sunshine  had  reached  our 
deck  on  the  last  day  of  February  :  we  needed  it 


to  cheer  us.  We  were  not  as  pale  as  my  ex- 
perience in  Lancaster  Sound  had  foretold ;  but 
the  scurvy-spots  that  mottled  our  faces  gave  sore 
proof  of  the  trials  we  had  undergone.  It  was 
plain  that  we  were  all  of  us  unfit  for  arduous 
travel  on  foot  at  the  intense  temperatures  of  the 
nominal  spring;  and  the  return  of  the  sun,  by 
increasing  the  evaporation  from  the  floes,  threat- 
ened us  with  a  recurrence  of  still  severer  weather. 

But  I  felt  that  our  work  was  unfinished.  The 
great  object  of  the  expedition  challenged  us  to  a 
more  northward  exploration.  My  dogs,  that  I 
had  counted  on  so  largely,  the  nine  splendid 
Newfoundlanders  and  thirty-five  Esquimaux  of 
six  months  before,  had  perished;  there  were 
only  six  survivors  of  the  whole  pack,  and  one  of 
these  was  unfit  for  draught.  Still,  they  formed 
my  principal  reliance,  and  I  busied  myself  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  month  in  training 
them  to  run  together.  The  carpenter  was  set  to 
work  upon  a  small  sledge,  on  an  improved  model, 
and  adapted  to  the  reduced  force  of  our  team ; 
and,  as  we  had  exhausted  our  stock  of  small  cord 
to  lash  its  parts  together,  Mr.  Brooks  rigged  up 
a  miniature  rope-walk,  and  was  preparing  a  new 
supply  from  part  of  the  material  of  our  deep-sea 
lines.  The  operations  of  shipboard,  however, 
went  on  regularly ;  Hans  and  occasionally  Peter- 
sen going  out  on  the  hunt,  though  rarely  return- 
ing successful. 

Meanwhile  we  talked  encouragingly  of  spring 
hopes  and  summer  prospects,  and  managed  some- 
times to  force  an  occasion  for  mirth  out  of  the 
very  discomforts  of  our  unyielding  winter  life. 

This  may  explain  the  tone  of  my  diary. 

"March  9. — How  do  we  spend  the  day,  or 
rather  the  twenty-four  hours  ?  for  it  is  either  all 
day  here,  or  all  night,  or  a  twilight  mixture  of 
both. 

"At  six  in  the  morning,  McGary  is  called, 
with  all  hands  who  have  slept  in.  The  decks  are 
cleaned,  the  ii3e-hole  opened,  the  refreshing  beef- 
nets  examined,  the  ice-tables  measured,  and  things 
aboard  put  to  rights.  At  half-past  seven,  all  hands 
rise,  wash  on  deck,  open  the  doors  for  ventilation, 
and  come  below  for  breakfast.  We  are  short  of 
fuel,  and  therefore  cook  in  the  cabin.  Our 
breakfast,  for  all  fare  alike,  is  hard  tack,  pork, 
stewed  apples  frozen  like  molasses-candy,  tea  and 
cofi'ee,  with  a  delicate  portion  of  raw  potato.  After 
breakfast,  the  smokers  take  their  pipe  till  nine  : 
then  all  hands  turn  to,  idlers  to  idle  and  workers 
to  work ;  Ohlsen  to  his  bench,  Brooks  to  his  '  pre- 
parations' in  canvas,  McGary  to  play  tailor,  Whip- 
ple to  make  shoes,  Bonsall  to  tinker.  Baker  to 
skin  birds, — and  the  rest  to  the  '  Office  !'  Take 
a  look  into  the  Arctic  Bureau !  One  table,  one 
salt-pork  lamp  with  rusty  chlorinated  flame,  three 
stools,  and  as  many  waxen-faced  men  with  their 
legs  drawn  up  under  them,  the  deck  at  zero 
being  too  cold  for  the  feet.  Each  has  his  de- 
partment :  Kane  is  writing,  sketching,  and  pro- 
jecting maps ;  Hayes  copying  logs  and  meteoro- 
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logicals ;  Sontag  reducing  his  work  at  Fern  Rock. 
A  fourth,  as  one  of  the  working  members  of 
the  hive,  has  long  been  defunct :  you  will  find 
him  in  bed,  or  studying  'Littell's  Living  Age.' 
At  twelve,  a  business  round  of  inspection,  and 
orders  enough  to  fill  up  the  day  with  work.  Next, 
the  drill  of  the  Esquimaux  dogs, — my  own  pecu- 
liar recreation, — a  dog-trot,  specially  refreshing 
to  legs  that  creak  with  every  kick,  and  rheumatic 
shoulders  that  chronicle  every  descent  of  the 
whip.  And  so  we  get  on  to  dinner-time  j  the 
occasion  of  another  gathering,  which  misses  the 
tea  and  coffee  of  breakfast,  but  rejoices  in  pickled 
cabbage  and  dried  peaches  instead. 

"  At  dinner  as  at  breakfast  the  raw  potato  comes 
in,  our  hygienic  luxury.  Like  doctor-stuff  gene- 
rally^ it  is  not  as  appetizing  as  desirable.  Grating 
it  down  nicely,  leaving  out  the  ugly  red  spots 
liberally,  and  adding  the  utmost  oil  as  a  lubri- 
cant, it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  persuade  the 
mess  to  shut  their  eyes  and  bolt  it. 

"  Sleep,  exercise,  amusement,  and  work  at  will, 
carry  on  the  day  till  our  six  o'clock  supper,  a  meal 
something  like  breakfast  and  something  like  din- 
ner, only  a  little  more  scant :  and  the  officers 
come  in  with  the  reports  of  the  day. 

"  All  th:is  seems  tolerable  for  commonplace 
routine ;  but  there  is  a  lack  of  comfort  which  it  does 
not  tell  of.  Our  fuel  is  limited  to  three  bucket- 
fuls  of  coal  a  day,  and  our  mean  temperature 
outside  is  40°  below  zero ;  46°  below  as  I  write. 
London  Brown  Stout,  and  somebody's  Old  Brown 
Sherry,  freeze  in  the  cabin  lockers ;  and  the  car- 
lines  overhead  are  hung  with  tubs  of  chopped 
ice,  to  make  wattr  for  our  daily  drink.  Our 
lamps  cannot  be  persuaded  to  burn  salt  lard ;  our 
oil  is  exhausted ;  and  we  work  by  muddy  tapers 
of  cork  and  cotton  floated  in  saucers.  We  have 
not  a  pound  of  fresh  meat,  and  only  a  barrel  of 
potatoes  left. 

"  Not  a  man  now,  except  Pierre  knd  Morton,  is 
exempt  from  scurvy ;  and,  as  I  look  around  upon 
the  pale  faces  and  haggard  looks  of  my  comrades, 
I  feel  that  we  are  fighting  the  battle  of  life  at 
disadvantage,  and  that  an  Arctic  night  and  an 
Arctic  day  age  a  man  more  rapidly  and  harshly 
tluin  a  year  anywhere  else  in  all  this  weary 
world." 

[To  be  coDtinued.] 


"BLUE      LETTER  PAPER. 

The  practice  of  blueing  the  paper  pulp  had  its 
origin  in  an  accidental  circumstance,  which,  not 
merely  as  a  historical  fact,  but  as  forming  an 
amusing  anecdote,  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning. 
It  occurred  about  the  year  1790,  at  a  paper  mill 
belonging  to  Mr.  Butteushaw,  whose  wife,  on  the 
occasion  in  question,  was  superintending  the 
wasliing  of  some  fine  linen,  when  accidentally 
she  dropped  her  bag  of  powdered  blue  into  the 
midt^t  of  some  pulp  in  a  forward  state  of  prepara- 
tion, and  so  great  was  the  fear  she  entertained  of 
the  mischief  she  had  done,  seeing  the  blue  rapidly 


amalgamated  with  the  pulp,  that  all  allusion  to  it 
was  studiously  avoided ;  until,  on  Mr.  Butten- 
shaw's  inquiring  in  gi-eat  astonishment  what  it 
was  that  had  imparted  the  peculiar  color  to  the 
pulp,  his  wife,  perceiving  that  no  very  great 
damage  had  been  done,  took  courage  and  at  once 
disclosed  the  secret ;  for  which  she  was  afterwards 
rewarded  by  her  husband,  who,  being  naturally 
pleased  with  an  advance  of  so  much  as  four  shil- 
lings per  bundle,  upon  submitting  the  {mproved 
make  to  the  London  market,  immediately  pur- 
chased her  a  costly  scarlet  cloak,  with  much  satis- 
faction to  the  sharer  of  his  joy. — Herring' s  Paper 
and  Paper  Making. 

SPRINGS  RISE  BEFORE  RAIN. 

In  connection  with  springs,  there  are  various 
phenomena  which  are  unexplained  by  any  theory 
yet  promulgated.  Their  rise  after  long-continued 
droughts,  and  before  the  fall  of  rain,  has  long 
been  a  subject  for  curious  speculation.  Within 
our  own  observations,  several  instances  of  such  a 
rise  have  occurred.  The  beds  of  streams  which 
had  been  dry  for  some  time,  suddenly  resumed 
their  wonted  current,  although  there  had  been 
no  rain  within  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  locality. 
The  phenomenon  was  noticed  by  many  persons, 
and  was  generally  deemed  to  indicate  the  ap- 
proach of  wet  weather. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  attention  has  been 
given  to  this  subject  by  Professor  Brocklesby, 
who  read  a  paper,  comprising  the  results  of  his 
inquiries,  before  the  Society  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  at  the  late  meeting  of  that  body. 
We  find  the  following  synopsis  of  Professor  B.'s 
paper  in  one  of  our  exchanges. 

Professor  B.  stated  that  he  was  able  to  adduce 
only  two  instances  of  the  rising  of  water  in 
springs  before  rain,  in  the  paper  he  read  last  year 
before  the  same  society;  but  the  publication  of 
the  article  brought  him  numerous  letters,  and  he 
was  then  prepared  to  present  some  additional 
instances.  J.  M.  Peltou,  of  Warwick,  N.  Y., 
writes,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see  the  gravel  in 
the  beds  of  dry  streams  grow  moist,  with  now  and 
then  a  little  pool  standing  between  the  stones 
where  all  was  dry  a  few  hours  before,  in  time  of 
drought;  and  this  is  usually  followed  by  rain. 
These  phenomena  he  has  frequently  witnessed  in 
two  streams  that  flow  through  the  farm  on.  which 
he  lives. 

Enoch  H.  McCall,  of  Windsor,  Ct.,  writes, 
"That  in  the  town  of  Lebanon,  Ct.,  is  a  spring 
that  seldoms  fails,  but  in  very  dry  times  it  ceases 
to  flow.  Whenever  the  fountain,  after  becoming 
dry,  recommences  running,  the  neighbors  regard 
it  as  a  sure  sign  of  rain,  a  sign  that  never  disap- 
points their  expectations." 

Watson  Newbold,  of  New  Jersey,  writes  that 
he  has  often  heard  old  and  observing  men  say, 
"  We  shall  have  rain  in  a  day  or  two  to  a  cer- 
tainty, for  the  small  springs  have  risen  and  dry 
ones  started." 
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Mr.  Dille,  of  Newark,  Ohio,  writes  that  a 
brook  flowing  through  his  grounds  serves  as  his 
barometer.  "  When  the  water  is  flowing,  it  di- 
minishes rapidly  some  24  to  36  hours  before  a 
shower — often  the  bed  of  the  stream  becomes 
quite  dry,  and  some  12  to  18  hours  before  the 
rain  there  is  an  unusual  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  water  flowing.  In  the  last  13  years  I  have  had 
four  or  five  gardeners  who  have  relied  upon  the 
phenomena  of  this  brook  as  indications  of  the 
weather." 

Mr.  Dille  says,  "It  is  well  known  in  the  west 
that  when  the  elements  are  preparing  for  a  shower 
there  is  a  rapid  diminution  of  the  water  in  our 
streams.  The  evaporating  power  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  probably  at  its  maximum  from  36  to  48 
hours  before  the  fall  of  rain,  and  its  minimum 
from  12  to  18  hours  previously.  Millers  and 
others  interested  in  the  volume  of  the  streams 
are  familiar  with  these  facts."  A.  N.  ETaynes,  of 
Philadelphia,  says  his  father  often  told  him  that 
water  rose  in  springs  just  he/ore  a  rain ;  and 
prognosticated  rain  from  that  event.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1838,  early  in  September,  he  noticed  that 
a  rill  whose  bed  had  been  dry  for  a  long  time  had 
recommenced  running.  This  was  previous  to  any 
rain ;  no  rain  of  any  consequence  having  fallen 
since  the  previous  June,  and  none  within  a  short 
time.  Within  a  few  days  there  was  a  great  storm 
of  rain  which  completely  saturated  the  earth.  On 
the  22d  of  July,  1853,  riding  into  the  country, 
he  observed  that  the  side  of  a  bank  which  de- 
scended toward  a  creek  that  ran  by  the  road,  was 
moist  to  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  top,  and 
that  water  was  oozing  out.  It  was  quite  dry  at 
the  time,  and  vegetation  was  suffering  from 
drought.  He  inferred  that  the  bank  had  been 
entirely  dry,  and  the  reappearance  of  moisture  on 
its  sides  and  the  oozing  out  of  water  at  its  foot, 
indicated  approaching  rain.  The  following  morn- 
ing it  did  rain,  slowly,  enough  to  wet  the  ground 
to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch. 

A  writer  in  Savannah  says,  "It  is  well  known 
to  every  observant  person  on  Southern  planta- 
tions, especially  in  the  hill  country  of  Georgia, 
that  rain  after  a  drought  is  preceded  by  rising  of 
water  in  the  beds  of  exhausted  streams."  Nay — 
Shakspeare,  three  hundred  years  ago,  had  no- 
ticed it ;  and  says, 

"  By  a  divine  instinct  men's  minds  mistrust 

Ensuing  danger;  as  by  proof  we  see 

The  water  swell  before  a  boisterous  storm." 

A  writer  in  California  says :  "  Immediately 
before  the  setting  in  of  the  rainy  season,  the 
small  creeks  and  streams  begin  to  rise  and  flow 
where  nought  but  a  dry  water-course  had  lain  un- 
moist  for  months."  The  Professor  considers 
Shakspeare  to  refer,  as  he  doubtless  did,  to  the 
swelling  of  the  sea  in  advance  of  a  storm — 
that  heavy  swell  or  storm-wave  that  precedes,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  reliable  observations,  the 
ocean  hurricane.  But  from  the  testimony  adduced 
bearing  on  the  point  discussed,  he  infers,  First, 
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that  moisture  and  water  reappear  in  the  exhaust- 
ed and  dry  beds  of  streams  immediately  before  a 
rain ;  and  Secondly,  that  springs  swell  and  rise 
under  the  like  circumstances.  Two  causes  in  the 
Professor's  opinion  may  be  named.  First,  a  di- 
minution of  the  atmospheric  pressure  upon  the 
jet  of  each  spring :  and  Second,  a  less  energetic 
evaporation.  A  Califdrnian  land  surveyor  writes 
that  he  "observed  that  small  streams  were  higher 
in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening,  during  the 
dry. season;  and  that  water  enough  for  an  entire 
party  could  be  found  in  the  morning,  where 
there  was  no  water  the  previous  evening."  This 
is  due  to  the  diminished  evaporation  during  the 
night. 

But  the  rising  of  the  waters  in  springs,  in  dis- 
tinction from  brooks,  just  previous  to  rain,  the 
Professor  attributes  to  a  diminution  in  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  before  a  rain.  The  additional 
facts  obtained  within  the  last  year.  Professor 
Brocklesby  thinks  tend  to  prove  that  the  phe- 
nomenon of  water  rising  before  rain  is  general, 
which  accords  with  the  Professor's  explanation, 
the  diminution  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
— Saturday  Evening  Post. 


MODERN  DISCOVERIES  AND  SCRIPTURE. 

At  a  recent  meeting  held  in  London  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  museum  for  illustratiSu 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Sir  Henry  Rawliuson, 
distinguished  for  his  reseai'ches  at  Nineveh,  said 
that  he, had  been  enabled  to  trace  Oriental  records, 
by  means  of  the  monumental  inscriptions  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  from  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham's departure  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  down 
to  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  a  period  of  two 
thousand  years ;  and  that  whenever  the  course 
of  the  history  came  in  contact  with  the  Jewish 
people,  there  was  an  absolute  coincidence  between 
these  records  and  the  details  of  Scripture — the 
same  succession  of  kings,  the  same  facts. 

THE  SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

BY  J.  G.  WHITTIER. 

A  sound  of  tumult  troubles  all  the  air,  ' 

Like  the  low  thunder  of  a  sultry  sky,. 
Far-rolling  ere  the  downright  lightnings  glare. 

The  hills  blaze  red;  with  challenge  and  reply, 

Treading  the  darkness,  hostile  hosts  draw  nigh. 

Behold!  the  burden  of  the  Prophet's  vision — 

The  thronging  hosts!  the  Valley  of  Decision  ! 
Day  of  the  Lord !— of  darkness,  and  not  light, 

Breaking  in  thunder  and  the  whirlwind's  roar! 
Even  so,  Father  !   Let  Thy  Will  be  done  ; 
Turn  and  o'erturn;  end  what  thou  hast  begun, 
In  judgment  or  in  mercy.    As  for  me. 

If  but  the  least  and  frailest,  evermore 
Let  me  be  numbered  with  the  truly  free. 
Who  find  thy  service  perfect  liberty  ! 

I  fain  would  thank  Thee  that  my  mortal  life 
Has  reached  the  hour  (albeit  through  care  and  pain) 

When  good  and  evil,  as  for  final  strife, 
Close  dim  and  dark  on  Armageddon's  plain; 
And  Michael  and  his  angels  once  again 

Drive  howling  back  the  children  of  the  night ! 
Oh,  for  the  faith  to  read  the  signs  aright, 
And,  from  the  angle  of  Thy  own  clear  sight, 
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See  Truth's  white  banner  floating  on  before, 
And  the  Good  Cause,  despite  of  venal  friends 
And  base  expedients,  moved  to  noble  ends; 
See  Peace  with  Freedom  make  to  Time  amends; 

And,  through  its  clouds  and  dust,  the  threshing-floor 
Flailed  by  Thy  thunder,  heaped  with  chafiiess  grain. 


"TRAIN  A  CHILD." 

He  who  checks  a  child  with  terror. 

Stops  its  play  and  stills  its  song, 
Not  alone  commits  an  error. 

But  a  grievous  moral  wrong. 
Give  it  play  and  never  fear  it ; 

Active  life  is  no  defect; 
Never,  never  break  its  spirit, 

Curb  it — only  to  direct. 
Would  you  stop  the  flowing  river, 

Thinking  it  would  cease  to  flow? 
Onward  must  it  flow  forever; 

Better  teach  it  where  to  go. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

FoHEiaN  Intelligence. — Advices  from  Liverpool  are 
to  tlie  4th  inst. 

A  Brussels  paper  asserts  that  the  Austrian  Ministers 
at  Paris  and  London,  have  urgent  orders  from  their 
governments  to  entreat  France  and  England  to  abstain 
from  any  demonstrations  against  Naples,  at  least  until 
the  return  of  the  Austrian  envoy  from  his  mediatorial 
mission  to  Naples  ;  and  that  the.Western  Powers  are 
delaying  their  operations  in  consideration  of  this  re- 
quest. Two  of  the  English  ships  destined  for  the  ex- 
pedition against  Naples  have  arrived  at  the  rendezvous 
at  Ajaccio,  but  no  further  action  has  yet  been  taken. 

Prince  Gortschakoff  has  addressed  a  circular  to  the 
diplomatic  agents  of  Russia,  at  foreign  courts,  explain- 
ing the  principles  which  actuate  the  Russian  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  occupation  of  Greece  by  the 
Anglo-French  forces,  and  the  threatened  intervention 
at  Naples,  against  which  Russia  protests,  in  the  name 
of  the  rights  and  independence  of  governments. 

The  difficulties  between  the  French  Admiral  and  the 
Greek  government  have  been  adjourned,  but  not 
settled.  Athens  is  said  to  be  quiet,  but  Albania  and 
the  frontier  provinces  of  Greece  are  overrun  by  ban- 
ditti. 

The  National  Council  of  Switzerland,  on  the  2'7th 
ult.,  passed  unanimously  a  vote  that  the  republicans 
of  Neufchatel  had  deserved  well  of  their  country,  and 
that  the  federal  government  ought  to  persist  in  the 
course  which  it  has  hitherto  followed.  The  Grand 
Council  of  Neufchatel  has  voted  the  dismissal  of  oiE- 
cials  wlio  had  secretly  or  openly  aided  the  late  insur- 
rection. 

Three  Spanish  war  vessels  have  been  ordered  to 
cruise  along  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Morocco  infested 
by  the  pirates,  and  a  body  of  5,000  to  10,000  men 
would  be  landed  there  to  chastise  the  inhabitants  and 
recover  some  parts  of  the  country  once  belonging  to 
Spain. 

The  Mexican  government,  in  consequence  of  the 
cmbarasscd  state  of  its  treasury,  has  suspended  the 
payment  of  drafts  upon  the  Vera  Cruz  custom-house. 
It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  law  for  the  sale  of 
clnirch  property  will  soon  place  large  sums  at  the 
disposal  of  the  government.  A  considerable  number 
of  sudi  sales  have  lately  been  made  in  the  capital,  and 
it  is  stated  tliat  even  those  who  were  formerly  fearful 
of  the  staliilily  of  such  transfers,  are  now  inspired 
with  confidence.  Conspiracies  and  attempts  against 
the  government  continue  to  occur  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  ^ 

Recent  advices  from  Havana  state  that  the  Spani.sh 
Govtrunicnt  is  preparing  for  renewed  hostile  demon- 


strations against  Mexico,  on  account  of  the  claims  of  (• 
Spanish  subjects  for  alleged  spoliations  by  Mexico. 

A  member  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  families  in  Bue- 
nos Ayres  having  recently  challenged  another  to  fight  ; 
a  duel,  has  been  sentenced,  for  this  crime,  to  three 
years  banishment  from  the  province,  and  will  only  be 
allowed  to  return  at  the  end  of  that  time  on  giving  j 
bonds  in  $100,000,  current  money,  not  to  renew  his  ; 
challenge. 

Accounts  from  Nicaragua  to  the  4th  inst.,  state  that 
Walker  had  concentrated  all  his  disposable  force  at 
the  capital,  Granada,  before  which  the  allied  army 
pitched  their  camp  on  the  2d,  and  a  battle  was  hourly 
expected.  The  decree  of  the  Constituent  Assemby 
abolishing  slavery  has  been  revoked,  and  that  institu- 
tioQ  is  virtually  re-established.  It  is  supposed  this 
will  attract  emigrants  from  our  southern  States.  A 
number  of  estates  have  been  confiscated. 

Domestic. — The  election  in  Kansas,  ordered  by  Gov. 
Geary,  took  place  on  the  6th  inst.,  but  so  far  as  our 
information  extends,  the  Free  State  party  declined  vo-  1 
ting,  not  acknowledging  the  authorit}'  of  the  laws  under 
which  the  election  was  held.  A  considerable  number 
of  illegal  votes  were  doubtless  given.  Whitfield  was 
probably  elected  as  Delegate  to  Congress.  Up  to  the 
26th  ult.,  Gov.  Geary  is  said  to  have  issued  413  war- 
rants for  the  arrest  of  Free  State  men,  on  charges 
arising  from  the  war  which  has  been  raging  in  the 
territory.  Most  of  the  parties  had  fled  to  avoid  arrest. 
He  is  reported  to  have  issued  writs  also  against  Dr. 
Stringfellow  and  other  leading  Pro-Slavery  men,  but 
they  had  not  been  arrested.  The  Governor  has  or- 
ganized five  companies  of  volunteers,  who  are  enlisted 
for  three  months,  and  receive  the  same  pay  as  the 
regular  army.  Part  of  these  forces  are  Pro-Slavery 
and  part  Free  State  men.  Another  party  of  northern 
emigrants,  numbering  400  persons,  has  entered  by 
the  Iowa  route.  The  Governor  being  informed  of 
their  approach,  and  assured  of  their  peaceable  char- 
acter, consented  not  to  interfere  with  them.  H.  M. 
Moore,  Attorney  General  under  the  Topeka  Constitu- 
tion, was  recently  arrested  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  by 
the  direction  of  the  U.  S.  Surveyor  General  for  Kan- 
sas, and  conveyed  to  Wyandot  City,  K.  T.,  wheie  he 
was  confined  till  writs  of  arrest  were  procured.  The 
people  of  Kansas  City,  learning  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  carried  off,  caused  writs  of  arrest  to  be 
issued  against  his  abductors.  He  was  subsequently 
released. 

The  government  is  preparing  to  send  a  large  force 
agaiust  the  Indians  in  Florida  during  the  coming 
winter. 

A  party  of  thirt3'-six  German  and  French  emigrants 
recently  passed  through  Lynchburg  for  Wythe  Co. 
Va.  They  are  the  pioneers  of  a  colony  to  be  founded 
in  southwestern  A'irginia  by  French  capitalists,  who 
have  made  purchases  of  laud  in  that  region,  and  de- 
sign sending  1500  settlers. 

The  last  census  of  Nebraska  Tcrritorj'  shows  that 
there  arc  eleven  slaves  in  the  territory.  The  bulk  of 
the  population  is  said  to  be  opposed  to  the  system, 
and  the  slaves  are  probably  held  by  United  States 
officials.  Slaves  have  also  been  introduced  into,  and 
are  held  in  Oregon  Territory. 

New  Material  for  Paper. — The  Cleveland  Plain- 
dealer  says  the  Planet  brouglit  down  from  Lake  Supe- 
rior a  thousand  pound.s  of  moss  for  Dr  Terry,  of  De- 
troit, who  has  been  making  experiments  upon  it  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper.  The  Doctor  says  that 
moss  makes  a  beautiful  white  paper,  without  any 
preparation  of  the  raw  material  for  tlie  common  paper 
mills.  In  all  respects  it  is  equal  to  linen  rags,  and 
can  be  found  in  unlimited  quantities  on  Isle  Royal, 
and  several  other  localities  in  the  vicinity,  at  a  very 
small  comparative  cost. 
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The  ardent  pursuit  or  large  possession  of  wealth, 
luxurt/  and  other  world  attainments  and  enjoy- 
ments, injurious  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  in- 
dividuals and  of  the  Church. 

But  little  regard  is  paid  by  Christians  gene- 
rally to  the  express  command  of  Christ:  "Lay 
not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth, — but ' 
lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven, — for 
where  your  treasui'e  is  there  will  your  heart  be 
also."  Many  are  the  exhortations  and  warnings 
of  a  similar  nature  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, teaching  us  that  the  eager  pursuit  and 
large  accumulation  even  of  the  lawful  things  of 
this  world,  as  wealth,  honor,  learning,  friendship, 
business  or  pleasure,  have  a  powerful  tendency 
to  absorb  the  mind  and  affections,  to  alienate 
them  from  God,  to  fix  them  on  the  world  and 
its  transitory  objects.  Thus  all  these  become 
rivals  to  Christ  in  the  soul,  and  the  earnest  de- 
sire of  them,  or,  to  use  one  word  of  comprehen- 
sive import,  "  covetoiisness  is  (in  fact)  idolatry," 
— the  setting  up  and  worship  of  the  creature 
instead  of  the  Creator. 

The  danger  of  this  idolatry  is  not  however 
confined  to  the  most  affluent  or  the  most  learned; 
though  with  them  it  is  often  imminent.  It  ex- 
tends to  all  who  pursue  with  intensity  any  of 
thoseobjects,  however  limited  may  be  the  amount 
already  attained.  He  who  deals  in  a  small  way, 
and  countsjby  dozens  or  scores,  may  be  as  devoted 
to  his  pu^fflie,  as  full  of  penuriousness,  and  as 
proud  of  fl^^ss,  as  the  extensive  merchant  or 
[banker,  wB^^eckons  by  thousands  or  tens  of 
ithousands.  He  may  be  even  a  greater  slave  to 
ammon,  and  more  infiated  with  conceit.  The 
.me  rei^ark  may  apply  to  the  yeoman  of  moder- 
ite  meaTfe  and  the  affluent,  distinguished  noble- 
nan  ;  to  the  man  of  slender  literary  attainments 


and  the, scholar  of  profound  erudition.  It  is 
not  only,  perhaps  not  so  much,  the  amount  at- 
tained, but  the  eagerness  of  aspiration  and  the 
pride  of  self-gratulation  that  are  injurious,  be  the 
possession  large  or  small.  Where  one  soul  is 
ruined  by  great  wealth  or  learning,  is  there  not 
much  reason  to  fear  that  a  hundred,  who  never 
acquire  either  of  these,  do  yet  become  victims 
to  the  world,  through  their  keen  devotedness  to 
the  pursuit,  making  to  themselves  false  gods, 
other  objects  of  love  and  veneration,  and  bowing 
down  and  serving  them  ?  Yet  how  many  excuses 
does  each  make,  and  how  often  do  we  see  the 
mote  in  our  brother's  eye,  without  being  sensi- 
ble of  the  beam  that  is  in  our  own!  Auri 
sacra  fames,"  has  long  been  a  poetical  theme  of 
satirical  reprobation,  but  the  subject  requires  to 
be  viewed  more  seriously  by  the  Christian,  and 
to  be  brought  home  closely  to  the  conscience  of 
each,  with  the  secret  but  deep  inquiry,  "  Lord, 
is  it  I  ?" 

Were  we  but  sufficiently  alive  to  the  great 
truth,  that  we  are  but  "stewards  of  the  manifold 
grace  of  God,"  whether  spiritual  or  temporal, — 
stewards  for  him  and  for  the  community,  every 
member  of  which  we  are  commanded  to  love  as 
ourselves,  and  that  for  the  right  fulfilment  of 
this  stewardship  each  will  be  called  to  account 
and  judged  accordingly :  then  surely  the  gifts 
themselves  would  engage  less  of  our  attention 
than  the  bountiful  Giver,  and  their  faithful  occu- 
pation ;  while  in  this  we  should  derive  a'  refined 
and  a  generous  satisfaction,  attended  with  a  hum- 
bling sense  of  our  very  imperfect  administration, 
and  an  increasing  desire  to  fulfil  the  command, 
"  Occupy  till  I  come." 

Though  this  subject  is  somewhat  beside  the 
special  object  of  the  present  treatise,  yet  candor 
and  consistency  seemed  to  require,  that  ambition, 
wealth  and  luxury  in  the  Church  at  large,  should 
have  a  passing  notice  of  reprehension,  as  well  as 
in  the  ministry.  Experience  shows  that  if  the 
people  in  general  are  wealthy,  they  will  not  long- 
be  satisfied  with  the  ministry  of  the  poor  and 
humble  of  this  world ;  if  they  are  highly  edu- 
cated and  polished,  they  will  be  much  disposed 
to  reject  the  ministrations  of  the  simple-hearted 
and  the  unlearned.  What  the  people  are,  the 
ministry  will  be ;  and  what  the  ministers  are,  the 
people  will  be,  according  to  the  ancient  saying, 
"  Like  people,  like  priest."     The  Christian's 
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patli  for  all  classes  is,  however,  througli  the 
strait  gate  and  the  narrow  way ;  it  is  a  path  of 
self-denial  and  of  the  cross,  and  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  self-indulgence  and  worldly  gratification. 
Where  wealth  abounds,  self-indulgence  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  natural  and  almost  inevitable 
consequence.  Tie  it  down  and  limit  its  out- 
breaks as  best  we  may,  it  will  defy  our  efforts  of 
restraint,  either  in  ourselves  or  in  our  families. 
Where  the  means  of  worldly  gratification  exist 
in  excess,  the  end  to  which  they  naturally  lead 
is  seldom  veiy  remote,  although  we  may  attempt 
to  counteract  the  influence.  Moderation  is  gene- 
rally the  line  of  safety,  happiness  and  usefulness. 
Much  are  those  ministers  of  all  denominations 
entitled  to  our  sympathy  and  commendation,  who 
uphold  the  truth  unflinchingly,  and  without  re- 
spect of  persons ;  looking  with  a  single  eye  to 
their  Divine  Master,  and  remembering  the  lan- 
guage of  one  formerly,  that  if  he  sought  to 
please  men,  he  should  not  be  the  servant  of 
Christ. 

The  Reformation,  which  released  the  minds 
and  even  the  estates  of  men  from  oppression,  and 
applied  a  greater  stimulus  to  human  -thought 
and  energy,  gave  also  additional  security  to  pri- 
vate property :  and  from  these  and  other  causes 
the  commercial  pursuits  of  the  world  took  a  start, 
producing  large  accumulations  of  wealth,  and 
assimilating  many  Christian  professors  to  the 
world  and  its  spirit. 

Can  a  single  church  be  found,  which,  if  we 
would  judge  candidly  and  impartially,  is  faultless 
in  this  matter  ?  Do  not  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
its  blandishments  and  its  influences,  too  often 
usurp  the  place  of  higher  and  holier  motives, 
first  creeping  in  almost  imperceptibly,  now  gain- 
ing ground  on  one  side,  and  then  intrenching 
themselves  on  the  other,  till  even  the  most  holy 
places  are  not  clear  from  the  pollution,  or  free 
from  the  desolating  consequences  ?  In  how  many 
modes,  and  under  how  many  forms,  does  Anti- 
christ show  himself,  like  the  more  palpable  objects 
of  the  idolatry  of  the  ancient  world,  still  "  opposing 
and  exalting  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God, 
or  that  is  worshipped,  so  that  he  as  God  sitteth  in 
the  temple  of  God  ?"  Men  of  business,  devoted 
to  the  world  but  possessing  good  moral  reputation, 
make  themselves  useful  to  the  churches  by  their 
contributions  in  money,  and  by  personal  exertion 
or  countenance.  Hence  they  often  obtain  a  con- 
sideration and  place  in  religious  denominations, 
which  tend  to  lower  these  in  their  spiritual  cha- 
racter, and  to  introduce  into  them  a  worldly 
and  an  injurious  distinction  between  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor.  The  business  spirit  invades 
such  churches,  pecuniary  matters  occup}'  their 
great  care,  and  money  asserts'  a  powerful  but 
deteriiirating  influence. 

The  brotherliood  of  believers  and  their  e(juality 
in  the  sight  of  God  without  distinction  of  out- 
ward circumstances,  are  sentiments  too  little 
cherished  by  Christians  in  practice,  however  they  ' 


may  be  coldly  acknowledged  in  words.  The  spirit 
of  Christianity  and  the  example  of  the  apostolic 
age,  demand  from  every  church  more  fvill  con- 
sideration of  the  spiritual  rights  and  equal  reli- 
gious position  of  its  humbler  members,  as  well 
as  a  generous  provision  for  their  necessities  and 
comforts.  What  church  is  wholly  unconvicted 
by  the  close  rebuke  of  the  Apostle  James  ?  "  My 
brethren,  have  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Lord  of  6lory,  with  respect  of  per- 
sons. For  if  there  come  unto  your  assembly  a 
man  with  a  gold  ring,  in  goodly  apparel,  and 
there  come  in  also  a  poor  man  in  vile  raiment, 
and  ye  have  respect  unto  him  that  weareth  the 
gay  clothing,  and  say  unto  him,  sit  thou  here  in  a 
good  place,  and  say  to  the  poor,  stand  thou  there, 
or  sit  here  under  my  footstool,  are  ye  not  partial 
in  yourselves,  and  judges  of  evil  thoughts  ?" 

If  our  learning,  or  possessions,  or  enjoyments, 
are  chiefly  of  this  world;  and  if  these  are  of 
more  weight  in  our  practical  regard  than  hea- 
venly treasure — than  the  love  of  God  and  his 
truth, — we  are  beyond  doubt  in  a  state  of  dark- 
ness and  great  danger.  If  the  attractions  of  the 
present  scene  have  a  stronger  hold  upon  our 
minds  than  those  of  heaven,  and  if  they  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  whither,  alas,  [will  they  conduct 
us  in  the  end  ?  How  can  we  escape  certain  de- 
struction, unless,  through  more  entire  submission 
to  the  convictions  and  workings  of  Divine  love  and 
grace,  wc  prefer  and  embrace  those  things  which 
are  most  excellent  ?  If  the  love  of  the  world,  in 
whatever  guise,  usurp  the  first  place  in  the  thoughts 
and  afi'ections,  we  are  equally  guilty  of  idolatry 
and  obnoxious  to  its  punishment  with  the  less 
enlightened  ancient  or  modern  heathen. 

Yet  we  must  not  run  into  an  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  profess  with  the  ascetics  to  despise  the 
things  of  this  life, — those  temporal  benefits  and 
blessings  bestowed  by  a  bountiful  Giver, — or  even 
with  some  religious  but  inconsiderate  persons 
speak  lightly  of  them,  as  unworthy  of  our  notice 
and  attention.  They  are  to  be  thankfully  ac- 
cepted, rightly  applied  and  temperatel}^  used  in 
their  proper  places ;  not  to  be  abused  on  the  one 
hand  in  wastefulness  or  pride,  to  our  destruction, 
nor  excessively  pursued  and  accumulated  on  the 
other,  to  a  destruction  less  apparent,  but  not  less 
sure.  Learning,  riches,  honor,  business  an " 
recreation  are  unquestionably  good  and  eniinentl 
useful  when  kept  in  subserviency,, and  lawfull 
applied  to  the  honor  of  their  great  Giver,  and  to 
the  benefit  of  those  around  us;  but  if  they  ob- 
tain the  first  place  in  our  hearts,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  holiest  and  highest  object,  they  bring 
with  them  carnal  security,  blinduoss  and  deatb 
as  to  the  interests  of  eternity. 

Although  the  eager  pursuit  of  knowledge  is 
here  included  with  that  of  other  worldly  gratifica- 
tions, yet  it  is  by  no  means  designed  to  put  then; 
on  a  level,  or  to  estimate  them  as  of  sin^Bar  cha- 
acter  and  equal  value;  the  one  being  the  cultiva 
tion  and  enjoyment  of  the  intellectual,  the  othei 
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more  connected  with  tlie  corporal  and  sensual 
faculties;  tlie  one  more  noble  and  restricted  to 
reasonable  beings,  the  other  more  resembling  the 
pursuits  of  the  lower  creation ;  the  one  a  more 
direct  provision  for  the  mind,  the  other  for  the 
body.  Inasmuch  as  the  mind  exceeds  the  body, 
so  do  the  powers,  objects  and  enjoyments  of  the 
one  rise  superior  to  those  of  the  other,  though 
intimately  allied,  and  in  this  world  mutually  de- 
pendent. The  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  is 
an  honorable  characteristic  of  the  present  age ; 
and  learning  is  truly  said  to  be  the  handmaid  of 
religion ;  but  if  the  handmaid  usurp  the  place  of 
the  mistress,  she  is  wont  to  rule  with  a  short- 
sighted view  and  a  destructive  hand.  "The 
Spirit  and  the  understanding"  must  go  together, 
and  the  spirit  must  ever  be  the  foremost.  The 
highest  and  noblest  exercise  of  the  mental  powers 
is  not  merely  within  the  range  of  human  litera- 
ture and  science,  but,  subdued  and  chastened 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  a  much  more  exalted 
sphere ;  in  the  knowledge,  fear  and  love  of  our 
Father  in  Heaven,  our  Redeemer  and  Sanctifier; 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  immortal  nature  of 
man,  of  his  fallen  condition,  and  of  his  un- 
speakable privileges  through  redeeming  grace 
in  the  gospel  of  life  and  salvation ;  in  a  daily 
estimate  of  the  blessings  enjoyed,  and  the  duties 
owed  to  all  around  us ;  and  thus  through  faith 
and  obedience,  in  serious  preparation  for  the  ap- 
proaching state  of  eternal  and  spiritual  existence. 

There  is  the  pride  of  intellect  and  learning,  as 
well  as  that  of  worldly  honor  and  wealth ;  the 
scorn  of  the  former  toward  the  unlettered  and 
ignorant,  as  well  as  the  disdain  of  the  latter 
toward  the  poor  and  humble.  The  .natural  re- 
pugnance and  hostility  to  simple  faith  and  con- 
trition of  heart  may  exist  equally  in  the  learned 
and  in  the  opulent,  in  the  confident  reasoner  and 
in  the  luxurious  millionaire ;  nay,  perhaps,  even 
more  largely  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
The  amassing  of  both  is  declared,  by  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles,  to  make  it  hard  for  such  as  trust 
in  them,  to  receive  the  things  of  God, and  to 
enter  His  kingdom. 

The  sacred  historians  have  emphatically  re- 
marked that  Christ  "preached  the  gospel  to  the 
poor,"  and  that  "  the  common  people  heard  him 
gladly while  the  rich,  the  full  and  the  learned  for 
the  most  part  rejected  and  despised  him.  And  is 
it  not  too  often  so  in  the  present  day  with  respect 
to  the  teachings  of  his  Holy  Spirit  and  the  de- 
vout acceptance  of  religious  truth?  Has  not 
poverty  of  spirit  more  affinity  to  external  poverty 
than  to  temporal  grandeur  ?  and  are  not  afflic- 
tions and  humiliations  well  adapted  and  even 
necessary,  to  convince  us  that  "herejtve  have  no 
continuing  city,"  and  to-  impel  us  to  seek  one 
that  is  to  come  ?  To  many  of  us  as  well  as  to  the 
ancient  church  of  Laodicea,  may  it  not  be  truly 
said,  "  Thou  sayest,  I  am  rich  and  increased  with 
goods  and  have  need  of  nothing ;  and  knowest 
not  that  thou  art  wretched  and  miserable,  and 


poor,  and  blind,  and  naked  ?"  We  are  too  liable 
to  forget  our  fallen  and  entirely  dependent  con- 
dition. Right  reformations  generally  take  the 
first  hold  among  the  humbler  classes.  The 
thirsty  minds  of  these  are  often  the  most  open 
and  candid  to  receive,  inquire  and  consider ; 
while  the  full  soul  loathes  even  the  honey-comb, 
questions  and  resists.  Yet  the  remark  must  be 
repeated,  that  it  is  the  eagerness  of  pursuit,  the 
absorption  of  the  thoughts  and  affections,  the 
complacency  of  self,  in  whatever  class  they  are 
found,  which  do  the  mischief,  which  harness  the 
mind  to  this  world,  and  weaken  its  hold  on  hea- 
venly and  eternal  things. — Jolm  Allen's  State 
Churches. 


ORIENTAL  ACQUAINTANCE  ;  OR,  LETTERS  FROM 
SYRIA. 
[Continued  from  page  99.J 

Syrian  Manners  -and  Conversation. — The 
Syrians  seemed  to  me  an  eminently  social  people, 
inquisitive,  gay,  good-natured,  and,  on  the  whole, 
amiable.  Their  faults  are  a  large  spice  of  envy, 
a  plentiful  peppering  of  lies,  vanity,  lack  of 
moral  courage,  and  a  particular  susceptibility  to 
ridicule.  They  enjoy  a  long,  late  sitting  with  a 
party  of  friends,  when  the  time  is  spent  in  cof- 
fee, conversation,  and  a  reciprocity  of  nargilehs, 
compliments,  and  stories.  They  abound  in 
graceful  gestures,  are  quick  in  repartee,  delight 
in  argument,  and  have  a  ready  flow  of  talk. 
Their  subjects  of  conversation  are  the  crops, 
money-making,  sectarian  quarrels,  politics,  lite- 
rature and  scandal.  They  make  large  use  of  in- 
numerable current  proverbs  and  quotations  from 
favorite  old  poets.  The  women  among  our  visit- 
ors always  began  with  a  salutatory  exordium  of 
compliments,  followed  up  fast  with  gossip  and 
household  matters,  and  closed  with  another 
shower  of  compliments,  like  the  shaking  of  a 
fruitful  apple-tree.  Abu  Mekhiel  talked  litera- 
ture occasionally,  and  used  to  get  into  fragrant 
brown  studies  over  his  pipe  and  the  Arabic 
books  in  the  Hakeem's  library.  In  general,  the 
men  were  remarkably  courteous  and  self-possess- 
ed in  their  manners,  and  not  seldom  polished 
and  even  elegant.  They  are  singularly  forbear- 
ing towards  a  foreigner's  mistakes  in  their  lan- 
guage, and  they  greeted  ^ome  initiatory  steps  of 
mine  in  it  with  extremely  undeserved  applause. 
The  very  women  and  children,  though  of  course 
less  accustomed  to  strangers,  showed  this  same 
command  over  their  features.  The  boys  in  the 
mission  schools  would  sit,  without  a  smile  on 
their  small  faces,  listening  to  some  new-fledged 
missionary  who,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  was 
lifting  up  his  bill,  and  trying  to  chirrup  in 
Arabic.  He  might  commit  blunders  enough  to 
make  a  comedy,  he  might  talk  a  lingo  which  no 
human  being  understood  but  himself,  without 
extracting  a  grin  from  their  infantine  gravity  and 
self-possession. 
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This  singular  forbearance  is  not  extended 
alone  to  verbal  misfortunes.  I  remember  once 
making  a  spectacle  of  myself  in  a  bodily  way, 
without  exciting  the  most  modest  merriment 
among  the  oriental  bystanders.  I  had  spent  the 
night  in  one  of  the  loftiest  and  least-visited 
hamlets  of  the  mountain,  and  was  about  to  scale 
the  back  of  my  mule  in  presence  of  a  crowd  of 
curioiTS  villagers.  Now  a  Syrian  saddle  is  a  broad, 
flat  affair,  extending,  like  an  unstable  table-land, 
from  the  animal's  shoulders  to  his  tail,  utterly 
destitute  of  pommel,  or  any  similar  contrivance, 
to  aid  a  mounter  or  steady  a  rider.  Resolved  to 
give  the  natives  an  exaggerated  idea  of  American 
agility,  I  made  a  grand  jump,  with  the  intention 
of  seating  myself  without  the  help  of  the  stirrups. 
But  I  jumped  a  fraction  too  far,  and  overshot  the 
mark,  coming  down  on  the  other  side,  like  a  di- 
ver, with  my  hands  and  nose  in  the  dust,  and  my 
feet  in  the  saddle.  The  mule  stood  perfectly  still,- 
not  caring  a  shake  of  his  ears  for  my  evolutions; 
and  there  I  remained  a  moment,  while  my  coat- 
skirts  rolled  over  my  head,  as  if  to  veil  me  mer- 
cifully from  the  ridicule  of  mankind.  There  was 
a  general  grunt  of  sympathy  from  the  spectators ; 
they  rushed  forward,  and  helped  me  back  to  my 
natural  uprightness,  with  as  much  tenderness  as 
if  I  had  bein  the  sole  offspring  of  every  one  of 
them.  Not  a  smirk  could  I  discover  in  all  those 
faces,  ranging  from  first  to  second  childhood;  and 
only  when  I  set  the  example  of  laughing,  did 
they  reply  by  a  temperate,  well-bred  smile ;  nor 
did  even  that  seem  to  arise  from  anything  more 
than  a  polite  sympathy  with  my  amusement. 

This  instinct  of  courtesy,  together  with  a  poetic 
love  of  figures  and  hyperbole,  has  produced  a 
language  of  conversation  absolutely  ponderous 
with  salutations  and  compliments.  I  asked  my 
linguistic  friend,  the  Hakeem,  to  give  me  a  sam- 
ple of  Syrian  talk,  and  he  obliged  me  with  the 
following  dialogue,  translated  from  the  honeyed 
lips  of  some  children  of  the  East.  The  parties 
are  supposed  to  be  accjuaintances,  meeting  by 
hazard,  and  exchanging  the  ordinary  chit-chat  of 
the  country.  They  are  called  Zeid  and  Omr, 
citizens  most  probably  of  Beirut.  They  put  their 
right  hands  to  their  breasts,  and  take  their  pipes 
from  their  lips  as  they  speak. 

Zeid.    May  God  bless  your  morning. 

Omr.    May  he  bless  yours  also. 

Zeid.    What  is  your  condition  to-day? 

Omr.    God  give  you  peace.    How  are  you  ? 

Zrid.  God  prolong  your  life.  I  am  well,  by 
your  favor. 

Omr.    By  the  favor  of  God. 

Zeid.    Arc  the  cherished  sons  well  ? 

Omr.  They  kiss  your  hands.  Your  sons  are 
well  ? 

Zf.id.    They  inquire  for  your  pleasure. 
Omr.    What  news  to-day  ? 
Zeid.    You  are  better  informed.    You  must 
have  heard  something. 

Omr.    God  know.s.    News  has  reached  me 


that  the  Queen  of  England  sends  her  fleet  to  take 
possession  of  our  country  and  di'ive  out  the  Turks. 
The  vessels  are  not  yet  arrived,  but  the  Pasha  is 
in  great  fear. 

Zeid.    What  has  God  wrought ! 

Omr.    He  is  all-powerful. 

Zeid.    Do  you  go  to  the  city  to-day  ? 

Omr.  If  God  wills  [i.  e.,  perhaps].  When 
do  you  go  ? 

Zeid. .  When  God  wills  [i.  e.,  it  is  uncertain]. 
Like  talkative  people  in  general,  the  Arabs  are 
good  linguists,  easily  committing  alien  tongues 
to  memory,  and  conquering  the  difficulties  of 
their  pronunciation.    I  imagine  that  one  cause 
of  this  vernacular  facility  is  the  embarrassing  na- 
ture of  their  own  language,  which  is  multitudi- 
nous in  words,  and  has  a  particularly  large  and 
unpronounceable  alphabet.     Having  once  mas- 
tered this,  they  are  up  to  anything  of  the  sort, 
like  the  Poles,  Russians,  and  Hungarians,  who 
all  learn  foreign  languages  well  by  reason  of 
having  first  performed  the  feat  of  learning  Polish, 
Russian,  or  Magyar.     There  are  two  English 
sounds,  however,  which  perplex  the  Arabs;  and 
they  are  not  by  any  means  those  which  I  should 
j  have  fixed  on  as  peculiarly  difficult.    I  was  called 
I  upon  one  morning  by  a  young  Beyrutee  who  had 
1  acquired  a  little  English,  and  was  anxious  to  put 
j  it  out  at  interest  on  every  possible  occasion. 
Speaking  of  the  plague,  he  told  me  that,  when- 
j  ever  it  prevailed  in  the  city,  people  were  careful 
^  not  to  touch  any  one  in  the  street,  and  kept  each 
'  other  at  a  distance  with  sticks  and  with  their 
hihes. 

"Their  hihes?  What  are  those?"  said  I, 
thinking  that  it  might  be  some  form  of  the 
disease. 

"  Why,  you  know; — their  hihes,"  he  repeated, 
making  a  great  effort  of  pronunciation. 

"  Yes,  but  I  don't  understand;  we  have  no 
such  word  in  English." 

"  0  yes  you  have.  I  mean  their  bibes  to 
smoke  with." 

"  Ah,_  I  comprehend.  Yes;  they  poke  one 
another  off  with  their  pipes,  do  they?" 

"  Yes,  oh  yes;  theyboke  one  another  ofi"  with 
their  bibes." 

The  Syrian  way  of  punishing  a  debtor,  rough 
as  it  is,  is  far' preferable  to  our  old  contemptible 
idea  of  sending  a  man  to  prison,  where  he  can- 
not work  even  to  support  his  family.  The  pasha 
dragoons  the  defaulter  into  honesty  by  quartering 
upon  him  one  or  two,  or  more,  sometimes  twenty, 
of  the  llowaleych,  or  irregular  cavalry.  These 
cavaliers  ride  up  to  the  door,  and  give  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  dismounting  and  walking 
in ;  after  wlych  they  are  delicately  tended  and 
fed  until  the  money  is  forthcoming.  They 
must  have  lodgings ;  they  must  have  breakfast 
and  dinner,  and  lunch;  they  would  die  with- 
out their  pipes  and  coffee;  their  beasts  must 
be  cared  for  as  themselves ;  all  they  want  is  to 
live ;  but  that  is  a  good  deal  out  of  the  pocket 
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of  the  behind-handed  proprietor.  They  are  a 
pest  to  the  women,  who  are  obliged  to  keep 
themselves  always  veiled  in  their  presence,  no 
matter  what  urgent  or  delicate  business  is  on 
hand,  no  matter  if  the  household  fat  is  in  the  fire 
ever  so  extensively.  But  all  this  time  the 
annoyed  debtor  is  free;  he  can  work,  and  he 
usually  does  so  with  a  will.  In  fact,  the  system 
is  an  effective  one,  and  I  respectfully  recommend 
it  to  the  consideration  of  our  legislators. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  GREAT  HOTJK-GLASS. 

What  is  eternity  ?  This  is  a  serious  question, 
dear  children;  let  us  examine  it.  Dr.  Johnson 
gives  two  meanings  to  this  word  : — 1.  "  Duration 
without  beginning  or  end."  2.  "  Duration  with- 
out end."  A  deaf  and  dumb  boy,  being  asked 
the  ^question — "What  is  eternity?"  replied, 
"  The  life-time  of  the  Deity."  This  was  a  very 
expressive  answer ;  for  the  word,  according  to  the 
first  of  Dr.  Johnson's  meanings,  is  only  applica- 
ble to  the  existence  of  God.  In  a  secondary  or 
inferior  sense,  however,  the  word  is  applicable  to 
the  life  of  the  human  soul ;  an  existence  which, 
although  it  had  a  beginning,  shall  never  have  an 
end.  But  what  a  difiicult  idea  to  conceive  is  this 
— duration  for  ever — life  without  end  !  Every 
thing  we  see  around  us  feels  the  hand  of  death, 
or  knows  a  change.  Our  own  bodies  moulder 
into  dust.  All  in  the  vegetable  world,  even  the 
ancient  yew  and  the  hardy  oak,  die  at  last,  and 
crumble  into  mould  for  the  support  of  their  suc- 
cessors. The  mineral  kingdom  owns  the  same 
law.  The  soft  air  and  the  trickling  rain-drop 
destroy,  in  time,  the  most  durable  granite.  Even 
iron  itself,  by  the  process  of  oxydization,  or  rust- 
ing, dissolves  and  disappears.  How  wonderful, 
then,  that  the  soul  of  man  should  escape  death ; 
should  live  on  foi-  ever,  aye,  for  ages  after  the 
body  has  mouldered  into  a  heap  of  ashes  !  "For 
ever!"  "Everlastingly!"  "  To  all  eternity  !" 
How  dif&cult  to  comprehend  !  Indeed,  it  seems 
as  if  the  human  mind  could  never  grasp  the 
thought.  The  wisdom  of  the  ancients  repi-e- 
sented  eternity  by  a  circle,  or  by  a  serpent  with 
its  tail  in  its  mouth.  But  how  imperfect  is  this 
image !  In  living  through  eternity,  we  do  not 
travel  in  a  circle,  like  a  horse  in  a  mill,  but  on — 
right  on,  without  ever  going  twice  over  the  same 
ground. 

An  Jlouv  sometimes  seems  long,  especially  when 
we  are  anxious,  or  in  pain.  A  dai/  of  24  hours 
is  much  longer.  Great  events  are  often  over  in 
a  day.  Then,  a  i/enr  is  made  of  365  days,  and 
you  think  it  a  very  long  time  from  one  birth-day 
to  another.  The  life  of  man,  according  to  Holy 
Scripture,  is  threescore  years  and  ten ;  not  that 
human  life,  on  an  average,  reaches  this  extent; 
for  vast  multitudes  die  when  they  are  young  :  it 
only  means  that  70  years  may  be  considered 


the  lifetime  of  a  man  of  ordinary  strength.  A 
child,  looking  upon  a  venerable  man,  is  naturally 
impressed  with  the  length  of  that  life  which  has 
silvered  the  head,  and  bowed  the  form,  and  fur- 
rowed the  cheeks  in  such  a  manner.  But  time, 
once  passed,  is  viewed  in  a  very  different  light ; 
and  probably  the  old  man  is  ready,  with  the 
patriarch  Jacob,  to  look  back  upon  his  days 
as  "  few  and  evil,"  or  to  say,  with  Moses,  "  We 
spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told ;"  their 
strength  "is  soon  cut  off,  and  we  fly  away." 

Having,  as  we  hope,  succeeded  in  forming 
some  sort  of  an  estimate  of  the  duration  of  human 
life,  let  us  try  if  we  can  grasp  some  faint  idea  of 
eternity.  Imagine  yourselves  upon  a  broad  sea- 
beach,  extending  along  the  coast  for  many  miles 
in  both  directions,  and  covered  deep  with  fine 
white  sand.  Take  up  a  portion,  and  examine  it. 
See  how  small  is  each  grain  ;  some  thousands  of 
them,  perhaps,  on  the  palm  of  your  hand.  Fancy 
a  little  bird,  with  a  tiny  little  bill,  coming  and 
picking  up  one  of  those  tiny  little  grains,  and 
flying  away  with  it.  Perhaps  the  bird  drops  it 
into  the  sea,  perhaps  into  some  wood ;  but  never 
mind,  it  is  gone.  The  beach  has  one  grain  less 
sand  upon  it;  but  you  never  miss  it  for  all  that. 
At  the  end  of  70  years,  comes  another  little 
bird,  and  carries  off  another  little  grain.  Sup- 
pose this  process  to  have  been  going  on  ever 
since  the  time  of  our  great  ancestor  Adam.  That 
would  have  been  (as  is  computed)  about  6,000 
years ;  and  if  one  grain  had  been  removed  every 
70  years,  and  all  the  rest  had  remained  just  as 
they  were,  there  would  have  been  86  grains  less, 
and  yet  all  these  would  never  have  been  missed 
amongst  the  thousands  of  millions  that  lay  there 
still.  But  if  the  same  thing  went  on,  and  if  the 
world  lasted  long  enough,  there  would  be  an  end 
of  the  sand  some  day.  Yet  there  would  be 
no  end  of  eternity.  Although  more  lifetimes 
would  have  passed  away  than  any  human  being 
could  count,  if  he  were  even  allowed  a  hundred 
thousand  years  to  do  it  in,  still  etetnity  would 
seem  no  less ;  the  future  would  yet  be  unlimited; 
immeasurably  more  time  would  be  to  come  than 
had  passed  away.  Multiply  the  calculation  as 
you  will,  the  same  wonderful  result  must  follow. 
The  earth,  you  know,  is  round,  like  an  orange. 
It  is  so  immense,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  make 
a  railway  tunnel  through  the  centre  to  the 
antipodes  (or  the  people  who  live  exactly  oppo- 
site to  us  on  the  other  side,)  we  should  have  to 
travel  through  it  8,000  miles  without  seeing  day- 
light. Supposing  that  this  prodigious  globe, 
called  the  earth,  were  entirely  composed  of  sand, 
and  that  a  little  bird  came  once  in  every  70 
years,  and  carried  away  a  grain  to  build  another 
world  with ;  supposing  this  process  to  continue 
until  the  last  grain  had  disappeared,  and  the 
mighty  world  had  vanished  into  thin  air,  still 
eteVnity  would  seem  to  have  only  just  commenced 
— there  would  be  no  conceivable  diminution  or 
lessening,  of  it  at  all.    "  A  mighty  hour-glass 
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this  !"  you  may  well  exclaim ;  but  it  is  altogether 
insufficient  to  measure  eternity.* 

This  brings  us  to  a  very  important  considera- 
tion. We  are  all  placed  in  this  world  that  we 
may  get  ready  for  a  better.  Life  is  given  us  to 
prepare  for  eternity.  But  two  ways  are  set  be- 
fore us.  We  may  either,  like  Patience,  in 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  restrain  our  desires  in  this 
life,  and  wait  for  our  good  things  till  we  have 
passed  on  to  a  better ;  or,  like  Passion,  we  may 
choose  our  good  things  now,  and  our  evil  things 
afterwards.  But  what  madness  it  would  be  to 
barter  an  eternity  of  joy  for  the  little  handful  of 
pleasure  which  this  life  alFords  !  And,  after  all, 
the  Christian  is  the  happiest  even  in  time,  for  he 
enjoys  the  favor  of  God,  without  which  the  rich- 
est are  but  miserable.  "  Godliness  is  profitable 
unto  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  the  life 
that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come." 

But  what  are  we  to  do  that  we  may  obtain 
eternal  life,  with  all  the  blessedness  that  is  to  be 
found  at  God's  right  hand  ?  The  Bible  gives  us 
the  answer.  "  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  But  if  we  truly  believe 
in  Christ,  we  shall  also  ohej/  him.  Suppose  we 
were  in  a  vessel  gliding  down  a  smooth  river, 
admiring  the  beautiful  ti-ees  and  other  objects  on 
its  banks.  A  bark  puts  off  from  the  shore,  and 
a  friendly  voice  apprises  us  of  danger.  "  The 
river  is  indeed  beautiful ;  but  there  is  a  Niagara 
lower  down.  It  may  bear  you  along  for  a  few 
miles  in  safety ;  but  it  will  whirl  you  over  a  pre- 
cipice of  140  feet  into  a  boiling  caldron  of  de- 
struction. Take  this  rope,  and  I  will  conduct 
you  into  another  channel,  which  will  bear  you 
to  your  port  in  peace  and  safety."  Now,  if  we 
really  believed  that  friendly  voice,  could  we  do 
otherwise  than  obey  it  ?  Should  we  not  seize 
eagerly  the  rope,  and  follow  our  new  pilot  with 
a  thankful  heart  ?  Human  life  is  that  river  of 
many  channels,  and  Jesus  is  the  pilot  who  would 
conduct  us  to  a  port  of  safety.  May  we,  one  and 
all,  be  of  that  blessed  number  who  accept  the 
offers  of  redeeming  love  held  out  to  us  in  the 
gospel. — iYciy  Castle  Olive  Leaf. 


REMARKABLE  MEMORY  OF  A  SLAVE-GIRL 

On  the  plantation  of  James  Watson,  near  Port 
Gibson,  Mississippi,  may  be  witnessed  an  exhibi- 
tion of  uicmoiy  that  is  truly  remarkable.  An 
African  girl,  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  answers 
to  the  name  of  '  Watson's  Note-Book.'  It  is  the 
custom  of  \Vatsou  to  give  rewards  for  over-work, 
and  during  the  cotton  pickiug  season  tiie  amount 
each  liand  picks  is  weighed  twice  per  day — noon 
and  niglit.  This  girl  stands  by  the  overseer  and 
listens  to  the  number  of  ])ounds  announced  to 
each  hand,  aud  at  night  the  result  is  reported 
with  the  utmost  accuracy.  Her  correctness  is 
repeatedly  put  to  the  test  by  Watson  and  others, 

•  See  Addison'a  Evidences,  section  10. 
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who  keep  memorandums  during  the  weighing, 
and  a  day  or  two  afterwards  she  is  catechized  and 
her  memory  found  perfect.  Mr.  Watson  works 
from  sixty  to  seventy  hands.  What  system  of 
association  this  girl  has  to  remember  abstract 
numbers  she  is  unable  to  tell. 


From  the  Prohibitionist. 
CRIME  AND  INTEMPERANCE  IN  WINE-PRODUC- 
ING COUNTRIES. 
By  Edward  C.  Delavan. 

The  increase  of  crime  in  France,  is,  propor- 
tionally, six  times  greater  than  the  increase  of 
population,  as  appears  from  well  authenticated 
returns. 

From  the  year  1826  to  1843,  the  increase  of 
population  was  only  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent., 
while  the  increase  of  the  various  crimes  was  forty- 
five  (45)  per  cent. 

This  record,  fearfully  large  as  it  is,  contains  only 
those  crimes  which  have  beea  proved  upon  indi- 
viduals 3  and  if  these  be  added  to  those  which  have 
never  come  to  light,  or  which  have  not  been 
successfulhj  investigated,  the  per  centage  must  be 
swelled  to  an  almost  incredible  degree. 

The  statistics  of  France,  in  suicides,  show  an 
alarming  increase  in  this  kind  of  amusement  so 
peculiar  to  that  country. 

From  1820  to  1830  (ten  years)  the  number  of 
suicides  were  1,705;  from  1841  to  1843,  (three 
years,)  2,573,  in  1844,  [one  year,')  2,900  !  " 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, truly,  that  "the  use  af  wine  is  as  common 
in  France,  as  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee  is  hre." 

A  distinguished  banker  and  philanthropist,  of 
Paris,  (Mr.  Lutteroth)  furnished  to  the  writer  of 
this  while  in  that  city,  the  government  returns 
of  the  quantity  of  wine  and  distilled  spirit  drank 
within  the  walls,  in  a  single  year.  Within  the 
barriers  there  is  an  excise ;  without,  none. 

The  returns  give  a  consumption  of  about  130 
bottles  of  wine,  (nearly  a  quart  each,)  and  six  of 
ardent  spirits,  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  city. 
Outside  the  walls,  wine  is  drunk  without  excise, 
and  there  can  be  seen  drunkenness  in  all  its 
horrors ;  and  it  was  to  these  localities  that  Louis 
Philippe  directed  my  attention,  as  furnishing  a 
fearful  illustration  of  the  drunkenness  of  France. 

If  tlie  inhabitants  of  Paris  drink  wine,  "  as 
ice  in  this  counlri/  drin/c  tea  and  coffee,"  as  has 
been  affirmed,  and  doubtless  truly,  the  statistics 
of  Mr.  Lutteroth  the  banker  will  not  appear  ex- 
aggerated, nor  will  it  seem  at  all  singular,'  that 
the  great  physician,  Broussais,  found  most  of  the 
stonuichs  of  adults,  which  he  dissected  after 
death,  "  in  a  stale  of  disease." 

Louis  Philippe,  M'hile  the  M'riter  was  in  Paris, 
expressed  to  him  his  conviction  that  total  absti- 
nence was  the  only  true  temperance,  and  that 
tlie  drunkenness  of  France  teas  on  wine.  His 
son  repeated  the  same  fact,  and  added  that  i 
would  be  a  blessing  to  France  could  all  the  grap* 
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vines  be  destroyed,  except  so  far  as  their  products 
may  be  used  for  food. 

The  fearful  increase  of  crime  in  France,  may 
reasonably  be  traced  to  the  increased  consumption 
of  strong  drink — -if  not  adulterated,  an  exception 
to  a  general  rule. 

Dr.  Baird,  who  travelled  extensively  in  France, 
and  was  a  close  observer,  states  that  pure  wine 
could  only  be  found  at  the  vineyards and  that 

adulteration  was  all  but  universal !" 

How  far  the  increase  of  crime  is  owing  to 
the  increased  virulence  given  to  the  intoxicating 
liquors  through  the  agency  of  other  poisons,  than 
the  original  poison,  alcohol,  (always  found  in  in- 
toxicating wine,)  is  a  question  which  every  one, 
after  ascertaining  the  facts  in  the  case,  can  settle 
for  himself. 

Inasmuch  as  pure  wine  can  only  be  had  at  a 
certain  high  price — and  as  imitations,  as  to  sight, 
smell  and  taste,  are  now  so  perfect  that  few  can 
distinguish  the  pure  from  the  impure — and  as 
the  impure  costs  only  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
quarter  the  value  of  pure,  all  can  judge  how 
barren  the  chance  is  of  any  one  getting  a  drop  of 
pure  wine. 

R.  M.  Hartly,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  several 
years  since,  at  much  cost  of  time  and  labor,  com- 
piled from  authentic  documents  the  quantities  of 
strong  drink  annually  consumed  by  various  na- 
tions, showing  the  following  result : 

France,  1,053,797,854  gallons  of  all  kinds, 
average  to  each  person  42 1-  gallons  a  year;  equal 
to  4j  gallons  of  naked  alcoliol  to  each!  The 
consumption  of  naked  alcohol  to  each  person  in 
Sweden,  was  found  to  be  3 1^  gallons ;  in  Prussia 
1  1-16  gallons;  in  the  United  States  1^  gallons. 

We  have  long  believed  France  to  be  one  of  the 
most  intemperate  countries  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  the  statistics  prove  it. 

A  great  injury  is  done  to  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance (unintentionally,  doubtless,)  in  this  country, 
by  American  travellers  who  pass  rapidly  through 
the  wine  countries,  visit  the  capitals  of  the 
various  nations,  frequent  the  splendid  squares 
and  streets,  and  then  return  home  and  report 
"  no  drankenness  in  wine  countries."  They  do 
not  look  for  it— do  not  go  where  it  is  to  be  seen. 
The  writer,  while  on  a  foreign  tour  some  years 
ago,  did  look  for  it,  and  found  it  too,  with  all  its 
attendant  horrors ;  and  he  found  its  effects  also, 
stamped  with  its  dark  blight  every  where  as  here  : 
Crime,  poverty  and  disease,  its  sure  companions. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  General  in  Chief  of  the 
Armies  of  France,  told  him  the  ration  to  each 
soldier  was  a  bottle  of  wine  a  day — the  use  of  that 
bottle  only  stimulated  the  appetite  for  more,  and 
their  small  pay  was  usually  squandered  to  pur- 
chase it ;  and  that  want  of  subordination  in  the 
army  could  be  traced  to  the  wine ;  and  most  of 
the  crime  and  poverty  in  the  country,  especially  in 
the  wine  districts,  to  the  same  cause. 

3.  Fennimore  Cooper  says  : 

"I  came  to  Europe  under  the  impression  that 


there  was  more  drunkenness  among;  us  than  in 
any  other  country,  England,  perhaps,  excepted. 
A  residence  of  six  months  in  Paris,  changed 
my  views  entirely.  I  have  taken  unbelievers 
with  me  into  the  streets,  and  have  never  failed  to 
convince  them  of  their  mistake  in  the  course  of 
an  hour.  *  *  *  On  one  occasion  a  party 
of  four  went  out  with  this  object;  we  passed 
thirteen  drunken  men  within  a  walk  of  an  hour 
— many  of  them  were  so  far  gone  as  to  be  totally 
unable  to  walk.  I  once  saw  three  men  wallowing 
in  the  gutter  before  my  window,  a  degree  of 
beastly  degradation  I  never  witnessed  in  any 
other  country.  *  *  *  Jq  passing  between 
Paris  and  London,  I  have  been  more  struck  by 
drunkenness  in  the  streets  of  the  former  than  in 
those  of  the  latter." 

Says  Horatio  Grreenough,  that  eminent  Ameri- 
can sculptor,  in  a  letter  from  Florence,  Italy,  so 
long  ago  as  1839,  to  the  writer  of  this  article  : 

"  Many  of  the  more  thinking  and  prudent 
Italians  abstain  from  the  use  of  wine ;  several  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  medical  men  are  notori- 
ously opposed  to  its  use,  and  declare  it  a  poison. 
When  I  assure  you  that  one-fifth,  and  sometimes 
one-fourth,  of  the  earnings  of  the  laborers  are 
expended  in  wine,  you  may  form  some  idea  as  to 
its  probable  influence  on  their  thrift  and  health. 
*  *  *  How  far  the  distinctive  and  poisonous 
influence  of  wine,  as  here  used,  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  grape,  and  how  far  it  is  augmented  and 
aggravated  by  poisonous  adulterations,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say;  for  although  the  pure  juice  of 
the  grape  can  be  furnished  at  about  one  cent  a 
bottle,  you,  who  have  studied  the  matter,  know 
very  well,  the  retailers  choose  to  gain  a  fraction 
of  profit  by  the  addition  of  water  and  drugs,  that 
will  maintain  the  color,  body,  bouquet  and  intoxi- 
cating properties  it  oriijinally  possessed." 

Lord  Acton  (since  Cardinal)  while  Supreme 
Judge  of  Rome,  assured  me,  while  I  was  in  that 
city,  that  "  all  or  nearly  all  the  crime  in  Rome 
originated  in  the  use  of  wine."  He  directed  me 
to  that  part  of  Rome,  which  would  well  com- 
pare  with   the  Five   Points   in   New  York. 

I  visited  that  district,  and  there  I  saw 
men,  women  and  children,  sitting  in  rows, 
swilling  away  at  wine,  (snaking  up  in  quantity 
what  was  wanting  in  strength),  and  such  was  the 
character  of  the  inmates  of  those  dens  of  de- 
bauchery, that  my  guide  urged  my  immediate  de- 
parture as  I  valued  life.  "  And  to-morrow,"  said 
Lord  Acton  to  me,  "  I  shall  be  obliged  to  condemn 
to  death  a  man  who  went  direct  from  one  of  these 
dens  to  his  home,  where,  under  the  influence  of 
wine,  he  butchered  his  mother  and  his  wife.  And 
this  man,  when  not  under  this  malign  influence, 
was  a  kind-hearted  son,  husband,  and  father." 

The  evils  of  intemperance  are  now  univers'ally 
acknowledged  to  be  so  vast  and  overshadowing, 
that  even  our  former  opposers  are  seeking  out  a 
remedy — and  that  remedy,  in  the  manufacture  and 
importation  of  pure  intoxicating  drinks.   It  is  now 
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too  late  to  waste  a  moment  on  this  idea  as  a  remedy. 
It  is  out  of  the  question  to  decide  whicli  is  or 
which  is  not  pure — all  the  chemists  in  the  world 
could  not  give  a  correct  analysis  in  one  year  of 
the  contents  of  a  single  wholesale  liquor  estab- 
lishment, that  could  be  named.  The  only  reason 
why  even  pure  intoxicating  liquor  is  drunk,  is  for 
the  poison  in  it — the  poison,  alcohol — we  do  not 
want  this  poison,  as  a  beverage,  in  any  shape. 

Ohio  is  striving  for  the  bad  eminence  of  be- 
coming a  wine-producing  State.  If  she  succeeds, 
it  will  be  a  curse  to  that  State,  and  through  her 
to  the  nation. 

The  only  safety  for  us  is  in  prohibition  of  the 
traffic  of  all  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquors,  as  a 
beverage,  in  all  the  States,  and  the  non-importa- 
tion of  the  same  from  abroad.  The  friends  of 
temperance  and  humanity  will,  I  trust,  fix  their 
aim  on  these  two  great  points,  and  not  be  turned 
aside  from  them  until  their  ends  are  accomplished. 
All  that  is  wanted  is  perseverance  and  to  bring 
the  truths  involved  in  this  great  question  home 
to  every  honest  mind  in  the  land,  and  then  the 
victory  will  be  sure,  for  this  Republic — and  in 
time  for  the  world. 

Said  Louis  Philippe  to  the  writer  :  "  You  have 
the  right  of  it.  I  look  upon  wine  as  a  poison — 
total  abstinence  from  all  that  can  intoxicate  is  the 
only  true  principle  of  temperance ;  to  avoid  re- 
mark I  color  my  water  on  public  occasions,  so  as 
to  look  like  wine.  I  would  sign  your  total  absti- 
nence pledge,  which  is  true  and  beautifully  ex- 
pressed, with  pleasure,  but  I  should  be  called  a 
fool — there  are  not  fifteen  persons  in  Paris  who 
understand  the  pi'inciple  of  temperance  as  you 
and  I  do.  You  must  go  home  and  work  there ; 
you  are  a  better  and  a  purer  people  than  we  are. 
Your  people  must  work  out  the  great  problem, 
and  then  tlie  good  results  of  your  labors  at  home 
will  flow  back  on  the  Old  World,  and  in  time 
benefit  us." 

Friends  of  temperance  in  these  United  States  ! 
You  see  your  work  before  you,  as  laid  down  by 
one  of  the  most  intelligent,  practical  and  far-see- 
ing potentates  that  ever  ruled  over  any  people. 

For  twenty  five  years  you  have  labored  to  stem 
the  torrent,  as  well  as  roll  back  the  vast  flood  of 
iniquity  flowing  directly  from  the  making,  im- 
porting and  selling  of  intoxicating  poisons.  You 
will  continue  your  labors  with  increased  zeal;  let 
no  momentary  check  anywhei'e  interfere  M'ith 
your  onward  course — if  checked,  consider  it 
salutary  and  for  some  wise  purpose,  and  to  make 
tlie  victory  more  certain  and  more  enduring.  Let 
us  all  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  not  only  laboring 
for  the  welfare  of  our  own  beloved  country,  but 
for  the  world. 

As  for  myself,  after  having  now  toiled  for  near 
thirty  years  to  the  very  utmost  of  my  power  to 
enlighten  the  public  on  this  great  question,  so 
vital  to  the  moral,  religious  and  pecuniary  inter- 
ests of  the  world,  but  a  short  time  at  best  can 
remain  for  nic  to  continue  those  labors.  But 


while  the  blood  of  my  persecuted  Huguenot  fore- 
fathers continues  to  flow,  ever  so  languidly,  in 
my  veins,  I  shall  continue  them;  and  not  yield 
one  hair's  breadth  to  the  Rum  Power — a  Power 
which  has  done  more  to  build  up  the  kingdom  of 
the  Prince  of  Darkness  and  people  his  realms, 
than  all  other  causes  united — a  Power  of  which 
that  Prince  has  so  long  been  the  leader  and 
patron. 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  1,  1856. 

Fermented  liquors  as  preventives  of 
INTEMPERANCE. — When  WO  remember  that  it  is 
the  intoxicating  quality  of  liquors,  whatever  may 
be  their  names,  which  constitutes  the  objection 
to  their  use  as  a  common  beverage,  and  produces 
so  many  terrible  evils,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive 
any  just  ground  for  the  distinction  made  by  some 
advocates  of  temperance  between  distilled  and 
fermented  spirits.  Both  contain  alcohol,  the 
stimulating  property  which  leads  to  their  use ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  wines  of  commerce  it  may 
be  safely  urged  that  few,  if  any,  are  free  from  an 
admixture  of  distilled  spirits. 

Amongst  Friends  in  this  country,  we  believe, 
the  use  of  fermented  intoxicating  liquors  has  be- 
come greatly  restricted;  yet  while  temptation 
abounds,  and  our  children,  as  they  grow  up  to  man- 
hood, are  constantly  and  increasingly  exposed  to 
its  fearful  and  insinuating  influence,  words  of 
warning  and  facts  of  startling  import  should  not 
be  withheld.  Especially  should  the  dangerous 
error  be  controverted  that  the  free  use  of  wine  is 
an  efi'ectual  preventive  of  intemperance.  An  able 
essay  on  this  point  may  be  found  on  our  pages, 
from  the  pen  of  that  earnest  and  indefatigable 
advocate  and  careful  inquirer,  Edward  C.  Dela- 
van,  of  Albany. 

Since  that  article  was  selected,  we  have  met 
with  some  editorial  remarks  in  the  London  Friend, 
of  the  present  month,  which  bear  so  strongly  and 
directly  on  the  subject  that  we  are  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  append  them. 

The  c|ucstion  of  Temperance  in  its  true  sense 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  important  of 
our  day,  or  of  any  day.  When  abstinence  from 
intoxicating  liquors  was  first  inculcated  as  a  safe- 
guard and  an  example,  many  of  our  friends  took 
an  active  part  to  promote  the  principle,  and  are 
still  to  be  found  amongst  the  foremost  advocates 
of  this  most  necessary  reform.  From  the  tables 
of  such,  intoxicating  liquors  were  generally  ban- 
ished, the  wine  decanter  disappeared,  and  beer^ 
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porter  and  eider  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  bever- 
ages. An  example  was  set  to  the  young  and  in- 
experienced; and  those  who  thus  exercised  a  little 
self-denial,  had  the  comforting  reflection,  that  at 
their  tables  none  acquired  or  confirmed  a  taste, 
which  has  led  so  many  to  drunkenness  and  its 
attendant  evils.  Valuing  this  consciousness  as 
highly  as  we  do,  it  is  to  us  a  matter  of  deep  re- 
gret, to  see  so  many  of  our  members  still  circu- 
late the  wine  cup  at  their  tables — -still  place  the 
decanters  upon  their  sideboard.  We  have  seen 
growing  lads,  strong,  healthy  and  hearty,  encour- 
aged by  a  mistaken  parent  to  drink  beer  with 
their  meals  ;  we  have'feen  in  mixed  companies, 
and  we  do  see  it  frequently,  the  wine  cup  handed 
indiscriminately  amongst  the  guests ;  and  in 
memory  we  turn  to  the  case  of  a  friend  of  our 
youth,  gifted  beyond  most  of  his  contemporaries, 
talented,  amiable,  and  at  one  time  serious-minded, 
yet  who  died  a  drunkard,  and  who,  in  all  the 
complicated  miseries  of  such  a  death-bed,  prov- 
ing terrors  unutterable,  as  the  struggling  spirit 
wrestled  with  the  last  enemy,  could  say  that  it 
was  at  the  table  of  a  Friend,  a  Minister  in  our 
Society,  that  he  acquired  the  taste  which  had 
been  the  means  of  his  temporal  and  eternal  ruin 

Knowing  something  of  the  slippery  paths  of 
youth  and  early  manhood — knowing,  that  with 
all  the  safeguards  with  which  we  can  surround 
our  beloved  children,  the  paths  still  ai-e  slippery, 
and  the  way  hazardous  enough,  we  would  press 
it  most  earnestly  on  the  attention  of  our  friends, 
how  far  they  are  justified  in  the  course  to  which 
we  have  referred. 

Father !  thy  boy  is  thy  hope  and  thy  stay,  the 
hope  of  thy  manhood,  the  future  stay  of  thy  age. 
Thou  watchest  him  with  intensest  interest  as  he 
bounds  along  the  pathway  of  youth,  and  thy 
heart  blesses  him  as  he  goes,  and  oft-times  thou 
cravest  for  thy  son  the  blessing  of  preservation 
in  all  his  goings.  Wilt  thou  then,  canst  thou 
then,  wilfully  lead  him  to  a  habit  which  has  des- 
troyed more  bodies  and  ruined  more  souls  than 
any  other  vice  ?  If  for  thyself  thou  canst  not  or 
wilt  not  give  up  thy  "  glass,"  oh  !  for  thy  boy's 
sake,  for  his  welfare,  temporal  and  spiritual,  teach 
him  to  abstain. 

Mother  !  thy  girls  are  growing  up  around  thee, 
gladdening  thy  spirit  with  their  happy  voices, 
and  with  their  cheerful  countenances  brighten- 
ing the  circle  of  thy  home.  They  too  have  a 
future  before  them,  in  contemplating  which  thy 
heart  is  often  bowed  in  desires  as  earnest  as  for 
thy  own  soul,  that  their  lot  may  be  attended  with 
as  much  of  brightness  and  as  little  of  ti'ial  as  is 
consistent  with  the  obtaining  of  the  better  inherit- 
ance. Now,  of  all  the  clouds  which  to  them- 
selves, or  to  their  possible  connections,  may 
prove  most  fraught  with  lightning  to  scatter  their 
fairest  prospects  and  blast  their  brightest  hopes, 
the  darkest,  heaviest,  and  most  imminent  is  that 
of  intempernnce.  Be  entreated  by  one  who  knows 
of  what  he  writes — lead  thy  daughters  to  the 


practice  of  the  safe  principles  of  total  abstinence 
— let  their  example  thus  be  one  to  be  followed 
with  safety — let  their  influence  be  exerted  in  the 
cause  of  Temperance,  and  thou  wilt  do  more  to 
bless  them  and  make  them  a  blessing  than  by 
any  other  course. 

On  all  who,  from  time  to  time,  have  had  this 
matter  brought  before  them,  we  would  affection- 
ately urge  the  consideration  of  the  text,  "  There- 
fore to  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth 
it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin." 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting. — ^We  are  in- 
formed by  a  letter  from  Baltimore,  and  also  by  a 
copy  of  the  minutes,  that  the  Yearly  Meeting 
which  convened  in  that  city  on  the  20th  ult., 
closed  on  the  afternoon  of  the  23rd,  and  was  a 
time  of  marked  favor.  Several  ministers  were 
in  attendance  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  : — 
Enos  G.  Pray,  James  Owen,  EUwood  Ozburn  and 
Jane  Jones  from  that  of  Indiana,  and  Anna 
Adams  from  New  York. 

Epistles  of  correspondence  were  received  from 
all  the  other  Yearly  Meetings  except  Philadelphia, 
and  were  thus  noticed  on  the  minutes  : — 

"  The  reading  of  these  affectionate  and  valua- 
ble Epistles,  has  afresh  comforted  us  with  the 
assurance  that  we  are  borne  upon  the  hearts  of 
our  dear  friends,  and  that  there  appears  to  pre- 
vail a  united  travail  for  the  promotion  of  the 
Truth,  and  of  unity  and  love  towards  each  other. 
We  desire  that  this  Epistolary  Correspondence 
may  continue  to  be  maintained  in  that  life  and 
authority  which  constitute  its  chief  value." 

Several  hundred  copies  of  the  London  General 
Epistle  were  ordered  to  be  re-printed  for  distri- 
bution. 

Richard  H.  Thomas,  who  had  acceptably  served 
the  meeting  as  Clerk  for  several  years,  requesting 
to  be  released,  Francis  T.  King  was  appointed 
Clerk,  and  Ely  B.  Hayward,  Assistant. 

The  minutes  record  some  of  the  exercises  of 
the  meeting  during  the  examination  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  subordinate  meetings  as  represented 
in  their  answers  to  the  queries,  and  we  extract 
the  following  : — 

"  The  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  in  all  their  fulness  and 
spirituality,  remain  to  be  very  dear  to  us,  and  we 
desire  that,  through  faithfulness  and  obedience, 
'  we  may  show,  out  of  a  good  conversation,  our 
works,  with  meekness  and  wisdom,'  and  not  be 
stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  honest  seekers  af- 
ter truth. 

We  were  reminded  that  the  testimonies  which 
distinguish  our  religious  Society,  and  at  which 
so*  many  stumble,  had  not  their  origin  with  us, 
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but  tliat  tliey  belong  to  Cbrist,  and  that  all  who 
dwell  in  him,  will  be  led  out  of  the  world  into 
simplicity  and  self-denial.  Though  these  testi- 
monials cannot  change  the  heart,  yet,  a.%  it  is  re- 
newed by  grace,  they  will  appear  as  fruits  of  the 
spirit. 

Much  concern  was  manifested  that  parents 
should  make  every  effort  to  give  their  children  a 
guarded  religious  and  literary  education,  and 
though  it  may  involve  some  pecuniary  sacrifice 
and  trouble,  and,  at  times,  be  attended  with  dis- 
couragements, yet  we  believe  that  a  blessing  will 
rest  upon  such  labors,  whenever  they  are  faith- 
fully persevered  in. 

The  daily  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
our  families  and  in  private,  with  hearts  turned 
to  the  Lord,  is  a  paramount  duty,  and  we  would 
affectionately  urge  it  upon  all  our  members. 
Fears  were  expressed  that  too  many  of  us  were 
more  concerned  for  the  accumulation  of  the 
perishing  riches  of  this  world  and  too  forgetful 
of  that  enduring  treasure  which  moth  and  rust 
cannot  corrupt,  or  thieves  break  through  and  steal. 

May  our  testimonies  against  slavery  and  in- 
temperance not  be  compromised  at  this  enlight- 
ened day  by  any  of  our  members  through  the 
specious  temptations  of  the  enemy. 

Finally,  we  desire  that  all  our  members  may 
be  encouraged  to  greater  faithfulness  and  dili- 
gence in  their  several  callings  and  allotments, 
that  there  may  be  a  growth  and  revival  among 
us  to  the  praise  of  the  blessed  Head  of  the 
Church  and  to  the  peace  of  our  own  souls." 

Baltimore  Yearly  IMeeting  continues  its  co- 
operation with  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  in  efforts  to  promote  the  education  and 
general  welfare  of  the  Shawnee  Indians  in  Kanzas. 

The  committee  on  Nottingham  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, reported  that  in  the  11th  month  last,  this 
meetin"-  was  dissolved  and  the  members  attached 
to  Baltimore  Quarterly  Meeting,  in  accordance 
with  the  decision  of  the  last  Yearly  Meeting. 

"  The  Committee  appointed  last  year  to  visit  tlie 
Subordinate  Meetings,  made  the  following  Re- 
port, which  was  acceptable;  and  the  situation  of 
many  of  the  Meetings  again  claiming  our  sympa- 
thy and  concern,  it  was  concluded  to  continue 
the  same  Friends,  with  the  addition  of  Jonah 
Sands,  to  extend  such  advice  and  assistance  as 
way  may  open  for,  and  ability  be  given  to  impart. 

To  til  a  Yearly  MectiiKj  : 

The  Committee  appointed  last  year  to  visit  the 
Subordinate  Meetings,  report, 

That  no  way  opened  for  service,  except  within 
the  limits  of  the  Half  Year's  Meeting  of  Virginia. 
A  part  of  the  Committee  in  5th  Month  last,  were 
at  the  Half  Year's  Meeting  held-at  Black  Creek, 
which  was  largely  attended,  on  First  day  morn- 
ing by  Friond.s,  and  those  not  in  menibershiji 
with  us,  and  it  was  felt  to  be  a  time  of  favor.  "Wc 
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also  attended  both  of  the  Monthly  Meetings,  visit- 
ed some  of  the  families  as  way  opened,  and  gave 
such  advice  and  assistance  as  we  felt  able  to  im- 
part, believing  we  were  favored  to  enter  into 
near  sympathy  with  our  dear  Friends,  who  are 
very  much  stripped  in  some  places,  and  to  en- 
courage them  to  look  unto  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
who  alone  is  able  to  strengthen  and  support  them 
in  all  their  trials.  We  are  united  in  the  judg- 
ment, that  it  would  be  right  to  continue  the  Com- 
mittee, or  appoint  another  to  extend  care  to  the 
Subordinate  Meetings  as  way  may  open  for  it." 

At  the  close  of  the  Yea#ly  Meeting,  this  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  eleven  men  and  fourteen 
women,  met  together  and  way  seemed  to  open 
for  service  among  the  meetings  generally,  and 
with  families  to  some  extent. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,  informed  the  Yearly  Meeting  that  our 
beloved  friend  Richard  H.  Thomas  had  been 
liberated  to  attend  London  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
for  other  religious  services  within  its  limits. 

Love  and  unity  having  prevailed  from  sitting 
to  sitting,  the  close  was  very  solemn,  soon  after 
the  reading  of  the  following  minute  : — 

"  Having  come  up  to  our  Annual  Assembly 
under  feelings  of  great  weakness  and  unworthi- 
ness,  we  have  now  to  acknowledge  with  grateful 
hearts,  that  the  Lord  has  not  been  unmindful  of 
us,  but  has  condescended  to  refresh  our  souls 
together,  and  enable  us  from  day  to  day  to 
transact  the  business  that  has  been  before  us  in 
much  love  and  unity ;  and  under  a  measure  of 
that  precious  feeling,  the  Meeting  concluded — 
to  convene  at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  the 
Lord  permit." 

Maruikd,  on  the  21st  of  8th  mo.  last,  at  Friends' 
Meeting,  Waterloo,  C.  W.,  Caleb  R.  Brown  to  Pbiscilla 
E.,  daughter  of  John  and  Harriet  Brewer,  all  of  Kings- 
ton Monthly  Meeting. 


Died,  in  Clark  Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  11th  of  Tth  mo. 
last,  Elijah  Anderson,  in  the  S3d  j'ear  of  his  age;  a 
member  of  Green  Plain  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  At  Poughlceepsie,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  on 

the  26th  of  4th  month,  last,  Emily,  eldest  daughter  of 
Abel  and  Phebc  S.  Adams,  in  tlie  19th  yearof  herage. 

She  was  amiable  and  gentle  in  her  disposition,  and 
possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  intellectual  endow- 
ments. 

In  quite  early  life  she  felt  thT  blessed  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  operating  upon  her  j'oung  and  suscep- 
tible mind ;  and  by  obedience  to  its  voice,  she  became 
an  example  to  all  who  linew  her. 

She  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  a  pupil  at  Provi- 
dence Boarding  Scliool,  and  considered  it  a  privilege 
to  attend  (lie  meetings  of  Friends  in  that  city  ;  wlicre, 
as  she  afterwards  expressed,  she  often  experienced 
blessed  seasons. 

After  tliis  she  attended  a  fashionable  school.  Tliere 
she  was  induced  to  i)articipate  in  some  of  the  vanities 
of  the  world,  and  lost  tlie  tenderness  of  spirit  and 
peace  of  mind  which  she  had  once  enjoyed,  and  for 
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some  time  thought  the  Holy  Spirit  had  forsaken  her. 
On  her  death  bed  she  felt  so  seriously  the  loss  she 
had  sustained,  that  she  asked  of  her  father  a  promise, 
which  was  readily  granted — not  to  send  her  sisters  to 
a  fashionable  school ;  and  expressed,  that  if  her  time 
could  be  spent  over  again,  she  would  more  earnestly 
seek  after  the  adorning  which  comes  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Her  last  illness  was  short.  She  experienced  much 
bodily  suffering,  and  during  the  first  part  of  the  time, 
passed  through  severe  mental  conflicts. 

After  one  of  these  periods,  in  which  not  a  tear  could 
be  shed,  the  voice  of  supplication  was  heard  in  the 
room,  during  which  she  felt  the  evidence  of  acceptance. 
Tears  of  gratitude  and  love  relieved  her  feelings,  and 
she  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  aunt,  I  am  happy  !" 

Her  remaining  strength  was  spent  in  prayer  to  Him 
who  had  thus  raised  her  in  newness  of  life,  in  behalf 
of  her  beloved  father,  sisters  and  brothers,  and  for  all 
the  human  family  ;  for  her  love  embraced  all. 

She  exhorted  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  being 
with  her,  to  prepare  to  meet  their  God  by  living  the 
life  of  the  righteous ;  and  left  messages  of  love  and 
counsel  for  her  young  friends,  warning  them  against 
the  fashions  and  vanities  of  the  world,  and  exhorting 
them  to  holiness  and  virtue. 

At  the  near  approach  of  death,  she  was  graciously 
permitted  to  have  a  foretaste  of  that  bliss  which  awaits 
the  redeemed  of  the  Lord. 

Thus  this  dear  young  friend  passed  away,  with  her 
countenance  radiant  with  the  joys  of  heaven,  clearly 
showing  that  death  had  lost  its  sting,  and  that  the 
victory  was  won  through  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS. 
House  for  the  Yearly  Meeting,  Plainfield,  Ind. 

Proposals  will  be  received  for  building  and  finishing 
Friends'  Yearly  Meeting  House,  in  the  town  of  Plain- 
field,  Hendricks  County,  Indiana,  until  the  17th  of  11th 
mo.  next.  Separate  bids  will  also  be  received  for  the 
Masonrj',  Carpentry,  or  for  furnishing  stone,  brick  or 
other  building  material.  Undertakers  will  be  expected 
to  give  good  recommendation  and  security  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  contracts.  Plan  and  specifica- 
tions may  be  had  by  applying  to  Shildes  Moore  or 
Charles  Lowder,  Plainfield,  Indiana ;  and  information 
relative  to  the  same  from  any  of  the  undersigned 
Building  Committee: 

Shildes  "Moore,  Charles  Lowder, 

James  Kersey,  Alfred  Hadley, 

Isaac  Baldwin,  Beriah  Ken3'on, 

Joseph  Emmons,  Levi  Woody. 


NOTICE. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Female  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor,  will 
be  held  at  the  House  of  Industry,  No.  70  north  Seventh 
street,  on  7th  day  afternoon  the  1st  of  11th  mo. 

JuLiANNA  Randolph,  Clerk. 

For  Trieuds'  lieview. 
DISUNITY  AND  ITS  REMEDY. 
In  view  of  tlie  disunity  and  dissension  at  pre- 
sent so  rife  within  our  borders,  my  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  peculiar  position  occupied 
by  our  religious  Society — a  position  essentially 
different  from  that  of  other  religious  communities. 
The  Homish  sect  has  its  popes  and  councils,  from 
whose  fiat  is  no  appeal,  however  opposed  their 
dicta  to  religion  and  common  sense.  The  Epis- 
copacy of  England  has  its  gradations  of  ecclesias- 
tical rank,  from  the  curate  at  thirty  pounds  a 


year,  to  the  primate  at  twice  as  many  thousands 
— and  veneration  for  the  clergy  is  among  the  first 
lessons  inculcated  into  the  mind  of  childhood. 
The  Presbyterians  have  their  Synods,  and  the 
Methodists  their  Conferences,  composed  of  privi- 
leged persons  and  invested  with  recognized 
authority.  This  authority,  self-constituted  in 
some  communities  and  delegated  in  others,  but 
virtually  independent  in  all,  is  a  manifest  safe- 
guard against  open  schism;  for  whatever  differ- 
ence of  private  opinion  may  exist,  a  reverence  for 
vested  rights  and  recognized  power,  is  habitual 
to  man,  if  not  inherent  in  him.  They  are  sur- 
rounded as  with  a  halo — shadowy,  indeed,  but 
not  the  less  mysterious  and  unapproachable. 

But  with  the  Society  of  Friends  the  case  is 
different.  With  us  is  no  establishment  of  Synod 
or  Council,  composed  principally  of  one  class,  and 
regarded  with  a  feeling  akin  to  veneration,  as  the 
centre  of  authority  and  the  exponent  of  public 
sentiment.  Humanly  speaking,  our  church 
government  is  essentially  democratic — we  recog- 
nize no  outward  head — our  ministers  and  elders 
are  invested  with  no  exclusive  authority  to  con- 
trol our  action  or  to  regulate  our  discipline.  In 
fact,  they  possess  no  influence  other  than  that 
unconscious  one  which  results  from  being  clothed 
with  humility,  and  which  renders  them  highly 
esteemed  for  the  work's  sake.  Where,  then,  is 
our  barrier  against  disunity  and  separation  ? 
Clearly  in  the  prevalence  of  that  love  which 
thinketh  no  evil — in  a  willingness  to  bear  each 
other's  burdens — in  letting  nothing  be  done 
through  strife  or  vainglory,  but  in  each  esteeming 
other  better  than  himself.  These  are  trite  say- 
ings, self-evident  truths.  But  how,  in  our  im- 
perfect condition,  can  they  be  uniformly  acted 
upon?  Societies,  entrenched  within  outworks 
of  human  invention  and  authority,  may  retain 
their  name  and  position  long  after  the  corroding 
worm  of  disunity  has  attacked  their  vitals ;  but 
our  camp  is  fortified  by  no  devices  of  human 
wisdom  and  power,  and  our  very  existence  as  a 
Society  depends,  not  in  a  theoretical  belief  in  the 
immediate  and  perceptible  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  in  daily  dwelling  under  that  influence 
— in  seeking  by  earnest,  confiding  prayer  (as  well 
in  our  daily  intercourse  as  in  the  transaction  of 
church  affairs)  to  have  more  of  the  mind  that 
was  in  Christ  Jesus,  who,  when  he  was  reviled, 
reviled  not  again — when  he  suffered  he  threatened 
not.  0  for  more  of  that  meekness  and  lowliness 
which  characterized  our  holy  Redeemer — more 
of  that  willingness  to  sit  as  Mary  at  his  feet  and 
hear  the  gracious  words  that  proceed  out  of  his 
mouth.  Thus,  and  thus  alone,  can  we  fulfil  the 
apostolic  injunction  to  cleanse  ourselves  from  all 
filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holi- 
ness in  the  fear  of  God.  Thus,  and  thus  alone, 
can  we  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith 
we  are  called,  and  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  bond  of  peace. 

Were  there  more  of  this  holy,  this  elevatipg 
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pi'inciple  among  us ;  were  we  less  sensitive  to 
our  own  self-importance,  and,  as  Blijali,  more 
jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  disunity  and 
separation  would  be  unknown  amongst  us  ;  judges 
would  be  restored,  as  at  the  first,  and  counsellors 
as  at  the  beginning ;  violence  would  no  more  be 
heard  in  our  land,  wasting  nor  destruction  within 
our  borders  ;  our  walls  might  again  be  called  Sal- 
vation, and  our  gates  Praise.  Our  privileges  are 
indeed  great,  but  our  responsibilities  are  equally 
so.  May  we  then  as  individuals  and  as  a  Society 
seek  to  dwell  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High, 
that  we  may  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Al- 
mighty. Thus,  dwelling  near  the  fountain  of 
light  and  love,  we  shall  be  endued  with  that  wis- 
dom which  comcth  from  above — united  in  a 
closer  bond  of  brotherhood — brought  into  nearer 
unity  of  spirit — and  shall  find,  as  of  old,  that  Plis 
truth  is  indeed  our  shield  and  buckler. 

W.  W. 

RocJcwood,  Canada  West. 


Arctic  Explorations  in  ilie  years  1853,— '54,— '55. 
By  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  M.D. 

[Continued  from  page  110.] 

Marcli  31.  Everything  looked  promising,  and 
we  were  only  waiting  for  intelligence  that  our 
advance  party  had  deposited  its  provisions  in 
safety  to  begin  our  transit  of  the  bay.  Except 
a  few  sledge  lashings  and  some  trifling  accoutre- 
ments to  finish,  all  was  ready. 

We  were  at  work  cheerfully,  sewing  away  at 
the  skins  of  some  moccasins  by  the  blaze  of  our 
lamps,  when,  toward  midnight,  we  heard  the 
noise  of  steps  above,  and  the  next  minute  Son- 
tag,  Olilsen,  and  Petersen  came  down  into  the 
cabin.  Their  manner  startled  me  even  more 
than  their  unexpected  appearance  aboard.  They 
were  swollen  and  haggard,  and  hardly  able  to 
speak. 

Their  story  was  a  fearful  one.  They  had  left 
their  companions  in  the  ice,  risking  their  own 
lives  to  bring  us  the  news  :  Brooks,  Baker,  Wil- 
son, and  Pierre  were  all  lying  frozen  and  dis- 
abled. Where?  They  could  not  tell:  some- 
where in  among  the  hummocks  to  the  noi'th  and 
east ;  it  was  drifting  heavily  round  them  wlien 
they  parted.  Irish  Tom  had  stayed  by  to  feed 
and  care  for  the  others ;  but  the  chances  were 
sorely  against  them.  It  was  in  vain  to  question 
them  further.  They  had  evidently  travelled  a 
great  distance,  for  they  were  sinking  with  fatigue 
and  hunger,  and  could  hardly  be  rallied  enough 
to  tell  iLs  the  direction  in  which  they  had  come. 

]\Iy  first  inq)u]sc  was  to  move  on  the  instant 
with  an  unencumbered  party  :  a  rescue,  to  be 
effective  or  even  hopeful,  could  not  be  too  prompt. 
What  pressed  on  my  mind  most  was,  where  tlie 
sufferers  were  to  be  looked  for  among  the  drifts. 
Ohlsen  seemed  to  have  liis  faculties  rather  more 
at  command  than  his  associates,  and  I  thought 
that  he  might  assist  us  as  a  guide ;  but  he  was 
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sinking  with  exhaustion,  and  if  he  went  with  us 
we  must  carry  him. 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  While 
some  were  still  busy  with  the  new-comers  and 
getting  ready  a  hasty  meal,  others  were  rigging 
out  the  "  Little  Willie"  with  a  buffalo-cover,  a 
small  tent,  and  a  package  of  pemmican ;  and,  as 
soon  as  we  could  hurry  through  our  arrangements, 
Ohlsen  was  strapped  on  in  a  fur  bag,  legs  wrap- 
ped in  dog-skins  and  eiderdown,  and  we  were 
off  upon  the  ice.  Our  party  consisted  of  nine 
men  and  myself.  We  carried  only  .the  clothes 
on  our  backs.  The  thermometer  stood  at  — 46°, 
seventy-eight  degrees  below  the  freezing-point. 

A  well-known  peculiar  tower  of  ice,  called  by 
the  men  the  Pinnacly  Berg."  served  as  our 
first  land-mark  :  other  icebergs  of  colossal  size, 
which  stretched  in  long  beaded  lines  across  the 
bay,  helped  to  guide  us  afterwards ;  and  it  was 
not  until  we  had  travelled  for  sixteen  hours  that 
we  began  to  lose  our  way. 

We  knew  that  our  lost  companions  must  be 
somewhere  in  the  area  before  us,  within  a  radius 
of  forty  miles.  Mr.  Ohlsen  who  had  been  for 
fifty  hours  without  rest  fell  asleep  as  soon  as  we 
began'  to  move,  and  awoke  now  with  unequivocal 
signs  of  mental  disturbance.  It  became  evident 
that  he  had  lost  the  bearing  of  the  icebergs, 
which  in  form  and  color  endlessly  repeated  them- 
selves ;  and  the  uniformity  of  the  vast  field  of 
snow  utterly  forbade  the  hope  of  local  land- 
marks. 

Pushing  ahead  of  the  party,  and  clambering 
over  some  rugged  ice-piles,  I  came  to  a  long  level 
floe,  which  I  thought  might  probably  have  at- 
tracted the  eyes  of  weary  men  in  circum.stances 
like  our  own.  It  was  a  light  conjecture  ;  but  it 
was  enough  to  turn  the  scale,  for  there  was  no 
other  to  balance  it.  I  gave  orders  to  abandon 
the  sledge,  and  disperse  in  search  of  foot-marks. 
We  raised  our  tent,  placed  our  pemmican  in 
cache,  except  a  small  allowance  for  each  man  to 
carry  on  his  person  ;  and  poor  Ohlsen,  now  just 
able  to  keep  his  legs,  was  liberated  from  his  bag. 
The  thermometer  had  fallen  by  this  time  to 
— 49'^. 3,  and  the  wind  was  setting  in  sharply  from 
the  northwest.  It  was  out  of  the  question  to 
halt :  it  required  brisk  exercise  to  keep  us  from 
freezing.  I  could  not  even  melt  ice  for  water ; 
and,  at  these  temperatures,  any  resort  to  snow 
for  the  purpose  of  allaying  thirst  was  followed 
by  bloody  lips  and  tongue  :  it  burnt  like  caustic. 

It  was  indispensable  then  that  we  should  move 
on,  looking  out  for  traces  as  we  went.  Yet  when 
the  men  were  ordered  to  spread  themselves,  so 
as  to  multiply  the  chances,  though  they  all  obey- 
ed heartily,  some  painful  impress  of  solitary  dan- 
ger, or  perhaps  it  may  have  been  the  varying 
configuration  of  the  ice-field,  kept  them  closing 
up  continually  into  a  single  group.  The  strange 
manner  in  which  some  of  us  were  affected  I  now 
attribute  as  much  to  shattered  nerves  as  to  the 
direct  influence  of  the  cold.    Men  like  McGary 
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and  Bonsall,  wlio  had  stood  out  our  severest 
marclies,  were  seized  with  trembling-fits  and 
short  breath ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  my  elForts  to 
keep  up  an  example  of  sound  bearing,  I  fainted 
twice  on  the  snow. 

We  had  been  nearly  eighteen  hours  out  with- 
out water  or  food,  when  a  new  hope  cheered  us. 
I  think  it  was  Hans,  our  Esquimaux  hunter,  who 
thought  he  saw  a  broad  sledge-track.  The  drift 
had  nearly  effaced  it,  and  we  were  some  of  us 
doubtful  at  first  whether  it  was  not  one  of  those 
accidental  rifts  which  the  gales  make  in  the  sur- 
face-snow. But,  as  we  traced  it  on  to  the  deep 
snow  among  the  hummocks,  we  were  led  to  foot- 
steps; and,  following  these  with  religious  care, 
we  at  last  came  in  sight  of  a  small  American  flag 
fluttering  from  a  hummock,  and  lower  down  a 
little  Masonic  banner  hanging  from  a  tent-pole 
hardly  above  the  drift.  It  was  the  camp  of  our 
disabled  comrades :  we  reached  it  after  an  un- 
broken march  of  twenty-one  hours. 

The  little  tent  was  nearly  covered.  I  was  not 
among  the  first  to  come  up  ;  but,  when  I  reached 
the  tent  curtain,  the  men  were  standing  in  silent 
file  on  each  side  of  it.  With  more  kindness  and 
delicacy  of  feeling  than  is  often  supposed  to  be- 
long to  sailors,  but  which  is  almost  characteristic, 
they  intimated  their  wish  that  I  should  go  in 
alone.  As  I  crawled  in,  and,  coming  upon  the 
darkness,  heard  before  me  the  burst  of  welcome 
gladness  that  came  from  the  four  poor  fellows 
stretched  on  their  backs,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  the  cheer  outside,  my  weakness  and  my 
gratitude  together  almost  overcame  me.  "  They 
had  expected  me  :  they  were  sure  I  would  come !" 

"W e  were  now  fifteen  souls ;  the  thermometer 
seventy-five  degrees  below  the  freezing-point : 
and  our  sole  accommodation  a  tent  barely  able  to 
contain  eight  persons  :  more  than  half  our  party 
were  obliged  to  keep  from  freezing  by  walking 
outside  while  the  others  slept.  We  could  not 
halt  long.  Each  of  us  took  a  turn  of  two  hours' 
sleep  ;  and  we  prepared  for  our  homeward  march. 

We  took  with  us  nothing  but  the  tent,  furs  to 
protect  the  rescued  party,  and  food  for  a  journey 
of  fifty  hours.  Every  thing  else  was  abandoned. 
Two  large  buffalo-bags,  each  made  of  four  skins, 
were  doubled  up,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  sack, 
lined  on  each  side  with  fur,  closed  at  the  bottom 
but  opened  at  the  top.  This  was  laid  on  the 
sledge ;  the  tent,  smoothly  folded,  serving  as  a 
floor.  The  sick,  with  their  limbs  sewed  up  care- 
fully in  reindeer-skins,  were  placed  upon  the  bed 
of  bulFalo-robes,  in  a  half-reclining  posture  ;  other 
skins  and  blanket-bags  were  thrown  above  them; 
and  the  whole  litter  was  lashed  together  so  as  to 
allow  but  a  single  opening  opposite  the  mouth 
for  breathing. 

This  necessary  work  cost  us  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort ;  but  it  was  essential  to  the  lives 
of  the  sufi"erers.  It  took  us.no  less  than  four 
hours  to  strip  and  refresh  them,  and  then  to  em- 
bale  them  in  the  manner  I  have  described.  Few 
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of  us  escaped  without  frost-bitten  fingers  :  the 
thermometer  was  at  55". 6  below  zero,  and  a  slight 
wind  added  to  the  severity  of  the  cold. 

It  was  completed  at  last,  however ;  all  hands 
stood  round ;  and,  after  repeating  a  short  prayer, 
we  set  out  on  our  retreat.  It  was  fortunate  in- 
deed that  we  were  not  inexperienced  in  sledging 
over  the  ice.  A  great  part  of  our  track  lay 
among  a  succession  of  hummocks ;  some  of  them 
extending  in  long  lines,  fifteen  and  twenty  feet 
high,  and  so  uniformly  steep  that  we  had  to  turn 
them  by  a  considerable  deviation  from  our  direct 
course;  others  that  we  had  forced  our  way 
through,  far  above  our  heads  in  height,  lying  in 
parallel  ridges,  with  the  space  between  too  nar- 
row for  the  sledge  to  be  lowered  into  it  safely, 
and  yet  not  wide  enough  for  the  runners  to  cross 
without  the  aid  of  ropes  to  stay  them.  These 
spaces  too  were  generally  choked  with  light  snow, 
hiding  the  openings  between  the  ice-fragments. 
They  were  fearful  traps  to  disengage  a  limb  from, 
for  every  man  knew  that  a  fracture  or  a  sprain 
even  would  cost  him  his  life.  Besides  all  this, 
the  sledge  was  top-heavy  with  its  load :  the 
maimed  men  could  not  bear  to  be  lashed  down 
tight  enough  to  secure  them  against  falling  off. 
Notwithstanding  our  caution  in  rejecting  every 
superfluous  burden,  the  weight,  including  bags 
and  tent,  was  eleven  hundred  pounds. 

And  yet  our  march  for  the  first  six  hours  was  ' 
very  cheering.  We  made  by  vigorous  pulls  and 
lifts  nearly  a  mile  an  hour,  and  reached  the  new 
floes  before  we  were  absolutely  weary.  Our 
sledge  sustained  the  trial  admirably.  Ohlsen, 
restored  by  hope,  walked  steadily  at  the  leading- 
belt  of  the  sledge-lines ;  and  I  began  to  feel  cer- 
tain of  reaching  our  halfway  station  of  the  day 
before,  where  we  had  left  our  tent.  But  we  were 
still  nine  miles  from  it,  when,  almost  without 
premonition,  we  all  became  aware  of  an  alarming 
failure  of  our  energies. 

I  was  of  course  familiar  with  the  benumbed 
and  almost  lethargic  sensation  of  extreme  cold  ; 
and  once,  when  exposed  in  the  midwinter  of 
Bafi&n's  Bay,  I  had  experienced  symptoms  which 
I  compared  to  the  diffused  paralysis  of  the  elec- 
tro-galvanic shock.  But  I  had  treated  the  sleep_i/ 
comfort  of  freezing  as  something  like  the  embel- 
lishment of  romance.  I  had  evidence  now  to 
the  contrary. 

Bonsall  and  Morton,  two  of  our  stoutest  men, 
came  to  me,  begging  permission  to  sleep  :  "they 
were  not  cold  :  the  wind  did  not  enter  them  now  : 
a  little  sleep  was  all  they  wanted."  Presently 
Hans  was  found  nearly  stiff  under  a  drift ;  and 
Thomas,  bolt  upright,  had  his  eyes  closed,  and 
could  hardly  articulate.  At  last,  John  Blake 
threw  himself  on  the  snow,  and  refused  to  rise. 
They  did  not  complain  of  feeling  cold ;  but  it 
was  in  vain  that  I  wrestled,  boxed,  ran,  argued, 
jeered  or  reprimanded:  an  immediate  halt  could 
not  be  avoided. 

We  pitched  our  teat  with  much  difficulty. 
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Our  hands  were  too  powerless  to  strike  a  fire  : 
we  were  obliged  to  do  without  water  or  food. 
Even  the  spirits  (whiskey)  had  frozen  at  the 
men's  feet,  under  all  the  coverings.  We  put 
Bonsall,  Ohlsen,  Thomas,  and  Hans,  with  the 
other  sick  men,  well  inside  the  tent,  and  crowded 
in  as  many  others  as  we  could.  Then,  leaving 
the  party  in  charge  of  Mr.  McGrary,  with  orders 
to  come  on  after  four  hours'  rest,  I  pushed  ahead 
with  William  Godfrey,  who  volunteered  to  be  my 
companion.  My  aim  was  to  reach  the  halfway 
tent,  and  thaw  some  ice  and  pemmican  before 
the  others  arrived. 

The  floe  was  of  level  ice,  and  the  walking  ex- 
cellent. I  cannot  tell  how  long  it  took  us  to 
make  the  nine  miles  ;  for  we  were  in  a  strange 
sort  of  stupor,  and  had  little  apprehension  of  time. 
It  was  probably  about  four  hours.  We  kept  our- 
selves awake  by  imposing  on  each  other  a  con- 
tinued articulation  of  words;  they  must  have 
been  incoherent  enough.  I  recall  the  hours  as 
among  the  most  wretched  I  have  ever  gone 
through  :  we  were  neither  of  us  in  our  right 
senses,  and  retained  a  very  confused  recollection 
of  what  preceded  our  arrival  at  the  tent.  We  both 
of  us,  however,  remember  a  bear,  who  walked  lei- 
surely before  us  and  tore  up  as  he  went  a  jumper 
that  Mr.  McGary  had  improvidently  thrown  off 
the  day  before.  He  tore  it  into  shreds  and  rolled 
it  into  a  ball,  but  never  offered  to  interfere  with 
our  progress.  I  remember  this,  and  with  it  a 
confused  sentiment  that  our  tent  and  buffalo- 
robes  might  probably  share  the  same  fate.  God- 
frey, with  whom  the  memory  of  this  day's  work 
may  atone  for  many  faults  of  a  later  time,  had  a 
better  eye  than  myself ;  and,  looking  some  miles 
ahead,  he  could  see  that  our  tent  was  undergoing 
the  same  unceremonious  treatment.  I  thought  I 
saw  it  too,  but  we  were  so  drunken  with  cold  that 
we  strode  on  steadily,  and,  for  aught  I  know, 
without  quickening  our  pace. 

Probably  our  approach  saved  the  contents  of  the 
tent;  for  when  we  reached  it  the  tent  was  unin- 
jured, though  the  bear  had  overturned  it,  tossing 
the  buffalo-robes  and  pemmican  into  the  snow  ; 
we  missed  only  a  couple  of  blanket-bags.  What 
we  recollect,  however,  and  perhaps  all  we  recol- 
lect, is,  that  we  had  great  difficulty  in  raising  it. 
W e  crawled  into  our  reindeer  sleeping-bags,  with- 
out speaking,  and  for  the  next  three  hours  slept 
on  in  a  dreamy  but  intense  slumber.  When  I 
awoke,  my  long  beard  was  a  mass  of  ice,  frozen 
fast  to  the  buffalo-robe  :  Godfrey  had  to  cut  mc 
out  with  his  jack-knife.  Four  days  after  my  es- 
cape, I  found  my  woollen  comfortable  with  a 
goodly  share  of  my  beard  still  adhering  to  it. 

We  were  able  to  melt  water  and  get  some  soup 
cooked  before  the  rest  of  our  party  arrived  :  it 
took  them  but  five  hours  to  Avalk  the  nine  miles. 
They  wore  doing  well,  and,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances, in  wonderful  spirits.  The  day  was 
most  providentially  windjcss,  with  a  clear  sun. 
All  enjoyed  the  refreshment  we  had  got  ready  : 


the  crippled  were  repacked  in  their  robes,  and 
we  sped  briskly  toward  the  hummock-ridges 
which  lay  between  us  and  the  Pinnacly  Berg. 

The  hummocks  we  had  to  meet  came  properly 
under  the  designation  of  squeezed  ice.  A  great 
chain  of  bergs  stretching  from  northwest  to  south- 
east, moving  with  the  tides,  had  compressed  the 
surface-floes ;  and,  rearing  them  up  on  their 
edges,  produced  an  area  more  like  the  volcanic 
pedragal  of  the  basin  of  Mexico  than  any  thing 
else  I  can  compare  it  to. 

It  required  desperate  eff'orts  to  work  our  way 
over  it, — literally  desperate,  for  our  strength  fail- 
ed us  anew,  and  we  began  to  lose  our  self-con- 
trol. We  could  not  abstain  any  longer  from  eat- 
ing snow  :  our  mouths  swelled,  and  some  of  us 
became  speechless.  Happily  the  day  was  warmed 
by  a  clear  sunshine,  and  the  thermometer  rose 
to  — 4°  in  the  shade  :  otherwise  we  must  have 
frozen. 

Our  halts  multiplied,  and  we  fell  half-sleeping 
on  the  snow.  I  could  not  prevent  it.  Strange 
to  say,  it  refreshed  us.  I  ventured  upon  the  ex- 
periment myself,  making  Riley  wake  me  at  the 
end  of  three  minutes ;  and  I  felt  so  much  bene- 
fited by  it  that  I  timed  the  men  in  the  same  way. 
They  sat  on  the  runners  of  the  sledge,  fell  asleep 
instantly,  and  were  forced  to  wakefulness  when 
their  three  minutes  were  out. 

By  eight  in  the  evening  we  emerged  from  the 
floes.  The  sight  of  the  Pinnacly  Berg  revived 
us.  We  now  took  a  longer  rest,  and  reached  the 
brig  at  1  p.m.,  we  believe  without  a  halt. 

I  say  toe  believe  ;  and  here  pei-hapsis  the  most 
decided  proof  of  our  suffering  :  we  were  delirious, 
and  had  ceased  to  entertain  a  sane  apprehension 
of  the  circumstances  about  us.  We  moved  on 
like  men  in  a  dream.  Our  footmarks  seen  after- 
ward showed  that  we  had  steered  a  bee-line  for 
the  brig.  It  mu.st  have  been  by  a  sort  of  instinct, 
for  it  left  no  impress  on  the  memory.  Bonsall 
was  sent  staggering  ahead,  and  reached  the  brig  ;^ 
he  had  fallen  repeatedly  at  the  track-lines  :  but 
he  delivered  with  punctilious  accuracy  the  mes- 
sages I  had  sent  by  him  to  Dr.  Hayes.  I  thought 
myself  the  soiindest  of  all,  for  I  went  through  all 
the  formula  of  sanity,  and  can  recall  the  mutter- 
ing delirium  of  my  comrades  when  we  got  back 
to  the  cabin  of  our  brig.  Yet  I  have  been  told 
since  of  some  speeches  and  some  orders  too  of 
mine,  which  I  sliould  have  remembered  for  their 
absiirditj-  if  my  mind  had  retained  its  balance. 

Petersen  and  Whipple  came  out  to  meet  us 
about  two  miles  from  the  brig.  They  brought 
my  dog-team,  witli  the  restoratives  I  had  sent  for 
by  Bonsall.  I  do  not  remember  their  coming. 
J)r.  Hayes  entered  with  judicious  energy  upon  the 
treatment  which  our  condition  called  for,  adminis- 
tering morphine  freely,  and  after  the  usual  fric- 
tions. He  reported  none  of  our  brain-symptoms 
as  serious,  referring.Aliem  properly  to  the  class  of 
those  indications  of  exhausted  power  which  yield 
to  generous  diet  and  rest.    Mr.  Ohlsen  suffered 
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some  time  from  strabismus  and  blindness  :  two 
others  underwent  amputation  of  parts  of  the  foot, 
without  unpleasant  consequences;  and  two  died 
in  spite  of  all  our  elForts.  This  rescue  party  had 
been  out  for  seventy-two  hours.  We  had  halted 
in  all  eight  hours,  half  our  number  sleeping  at  a 
time.  We  travelled  between  eighty  and  ninety 
miles,  most  of  the  way  dragging  a  heavy  sledge. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  time,  inclu- 
ding the  warmest  hours  of  three  days,  was  at 
minus  41°. 2.  We  had  no  water  except  at  our 
two  halts,  and  were  at  no  time  able  to  intermit 
vigorous  exercises  without  freezing. 

[To  be  continued.] 


GREAT  IMPROVEMENT  IN  IRON  BIANUFACTURE. 

The  conversion  of  cast  iron  into  malleable  iron, 
as  heretofore  managed,  is  a  laborious  and  difficult 
process,  with  results  never  very  closely  approxi- 
mating to  perfection.  Forged  iron  is  the  most 
uncertain  commodity  that  enters  into  -  commerce, 
or  is  ever  entrusted  with  human  safety.  Yet  our 
whole  civilization  rests  upon  it. 

This  gives  great  interest  to  the  report  of  a  re- 
cent invention,  or,  as  the  English  papers  call  it, 
"  discovery,"  made  by  Mr.  Bessemer,  in  England, 
of  a  process  of  converting  cast  iron  into  malleable 
iron,  not  only  without  'puddling  and  forging,  but 
substantially  without  fuel.  The  chemical  differ- 
ence between  cast  iron  and  wrought  is,  that  the 
former  contains  four  or  five  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
while  the  latter  contains  none,  or  rather  not  more 
than  5  percent.  The  problem  of  the  manufacture  is 
to  burn  up  the  carbon  without  burning  up  the 
iron,  or  rather  without  burning  up  too  much  of 
the  latter.  The  old  process  is  called  "  puddling" 
— melting  the  carbonized  iron  into  a  puddle,  and 
stirring  it  up  till  it  grows  thick  and  can  be  ham- 
mered. 

Mr.  Bessemer  introduces  the  melted  iron  into 
a  cylinder  so  constructed  that  he  can  blow  air 
into  any  part  of  the  liquid  mass,  and  the  effect 
of  this  is  to  produce  the  rapid  combustion  of  the 
carbon,  which  raises  the  heat  so  as  to  keep  the 
decarbonized  iron  still  liquid,  and  the  ebullition 
carries  off  the  slag  in  the  shape  of  foam.  When 
the  carbon  is  suthciently  consumed,  the  melted 
mass  is  partly  drawn  off  by  a  tap  into  moulds — 
pure  homogeneous  malleable  iron.  Fresh  pig  or 
scraps  are  then  added  to  what  is  left,  which  melt 
directly  with  the  intense  heat,  and  by  the  blast 
acting  on  the  added  carbon  the  heat  is  again  in- 
creased without  the  addition  of  a  particle  of  fuel. 
Thus  the  melting  and  decarbonizing  are  kept  up 
by  the  very  fuel  contained  in  the  pigs  themselves  ! 
Ten  per  cent,  less  iron  is  said  to  be  oxydized  in  this 
process,  and  the  result  is  a  homogeneous  product, 
or  one  of  equal  hardness  and  tenacity  throughout. 
The  saving  of  labor  is  of  course  immense.  Steel 
is  produced  by  simply  running  off  the  iron  when 
it  has  parted  with  only  about  half  its  carbon.  Mr. 
Nasmyth,  the  great  iron  master  of  England,  is 


said  to  be  satisfied  that  Mr.  Bessemer  has  solved 
the  great  problem. — Boston  Chronicle. 


INCREASE  OF  JEWS. 

An  intelligent  writer  in  the  North  American 
Review  supposes  that  no  class  of  immigrants  has 
increased  more  rapidly  in  this  country  than  the 
Hebrew.  In  185U,  a  man  might  count  upon  his 
fingers  all  the  Synagogues  in  tne  land;  now  there 
are  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  Jews,  from 
eighty  to  ninety  Synagogues,  and  a  multitude  of 
smaller  communities  where  a  nucleus  exists, 
which  will  soon  grow  into  a  Synagogue. —  The 
city  of  New  York  alone,  has  twenty  Synagogues 
and  thirty  thousand  Jews — about  one-twentieth 
of  its  population  being  such.  There  are  Syna- 
gogues in  all  the  chier  cities  of  the  seaboard — 
I  two  in  Boston,  five  in  Baltimore,  three  in  New 
Orleans,  two  in  Charleston,  and  four  in  Cincinnati. 


"ABIDE  WITH  US." 

Tarry  with  me,  0  my  Saviour, 

Fov  tlie  day  is  passing  by  ; 
See,  tile  sliacles  oi  eveuiug  gatlier, 

Aud  tlie  niglit  is  drawiug  nigh  j 
Tarry  with  me,  tarry  with  me; 

l-'ass  me  not  unheeded  by  ! 

Many  friends  were  gathered  round  me, 
ill  the  bright  days  of  the  past; 

But  the  gi'ave  has  closed  above  them, 
And  1  linger  here  the  last. 

I  am  lonely,  tarry  with  me 

Till  the  ui-eai-y  uight  is  passed. 

Dimm'd  for  me  is  earthly  beauty. 
Yet  the  spirit's  eye  would  faiu 

Rest  upon  tny  lovely  features  ; 
(Shall  1  seek,  dear  Lord,  in  vain  ? 

Tarry  with  me,  O  my  tJaviour, 
Let  me  see  tby  smile  again ! 

Dull  my  ear  to  earth-born  music, 

SpeaK  thou,  Lord,  in  words  of  cheer  ; 

Feeble,  tottering,  my  footsteps, 
fciinks  my  heart  with  suaden  fear.. 

Cast  thine  arms,  dear  Lord,  around  me — 
Let  me  feel  thy  presence  near. 

Faithful  memory  paints  before  me 
Every  deed  aud  thought  of  sin  ; 

Open  tnou  the  healing  fountain — 
(Jleanse  my  guilty  soul  within. 

Tarry,  thou  forgiving  Saviour, — 
Wash  me  wholly  from  my  sin. 

Deeper,  deeper  grow  the  shadows  ; 

Paler  now  the  glowing  west ; 
Swift  the  night  of  death  advances, 

Shall  it  be  the  night  of  rest? 
Tarry  with  me,  0  my  Saviour, 

Lay  my  head  upon  thy  breast ! 

Feeble,  trembling,  fainting,  dying, 

Lord,  I  cast  myself  on  thee. 
Tarry  with  me  through  the  darkness — 

While  1  sleep  still  watch  by  me, 
ipiU  the  morning  ;  then  awake  me, 

Dearest  Lord,  to  dwell  with  thee. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Advices  from  Liverpool  to 
the  11th  nit.  liave  been  received. 

The  direct  news  from  Naples  to  the  29th  of  9th  mo.  in- 
timates that  the  King  is  still  determined  to  resist  all 
demands  and  remonstrances  ;  but  some  of  the  Germna 
papers  report  that  he  has  been  induced  to  make  some 
concessions.  The  Austrian  Gazette  says,  he  has  written 
letters  to  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
stating  that  he  desires  to  send  a  representative  to  the 
new  Conference,  which  will  probably  take  place  at 
Paris,  who  will  communicate  the  organic  reforms  and 
tlie  general  amnesty  which  he  intends  granting  to  his 
subjects.  It  is  thought  probable  that  the  other  powers 
will  wait  for  the  action  of  the  Congress,  the  convening 
of  which  may  be  hastened  for  this  reason.  The  Eng- 
lish fleet  remained  at  Ajaccio,  and  the  French  at 
Toulon,  at  the  last  accounts,  while  Russian,  Spanish 
and  Austrian  vessels  were  all  about  to  be  sent  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

An  allied  squadron  is  said  to  have  been  ordered  to 
the  Blaclc  Sea,  on  account  of  the  difficultj'  respecting 
the  Isle  of  Serpents,  and  an  Austrian  one  to  Constanti- 
nople. 

The  Danubian  Principalities  are  represented  as  be- 
ing in  a  very  uneasy  condition.  The  harvest  has  been 
poor,  which,  with  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  con- 
tinued occupation  by  foreign  armies,  has  made  the 
price  of  provisions  very  high.  An  account  has  been 
received  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  that  the 
Austrians  bad  suddenly  occupied  Galatz  and  Ibrail, 
and  seized  all  the  ports  of  the  Danube.  This  move- 
ment will  probably  embarrass  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mission for  settling  the  boundaries  and  government  of 
the  Principalities.  Notwithstanding  these  threatening 
appearances  in  various  quarters,  France,  Austria  and 
Russia  Iiave  reduced  their  armies,  and  England  is  in 
tlie  act  of  doing  so  also. 

The  French  Ambassadorto  the  Swiss  Confederation 
has  asked  of  the  President,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
government,  an  amnesty  for  the  royalists  of  Neufchatel. 
It  is  believed  the  federal  government  will  assent  to  this 
only  on  condition  that  the  King  of  Prussia  shall  re- 
nounce his  claims  in  that  canton. 

France  is  organizing  an  expedition  in  Algeria 
against  tlie  Kabyles,  a  native  race  hitherto  uncon- 
qucred,  numbering  about  700,000,  and  occupying  a 
fertile  and  cultivated  region  between  the  French  pro- 
vinces of  Algiers  and  Constantine. 

The  new  metal  called  aluminium  has  become  al- 
rcadj'  cheaper  than  silver,  and  is  sold  in  Paris  for 
300f  the  kilogramme  :  but  being  very  light,  it  will 
rcacli  five  or  six  times  the  extent  of  silver.  Very 
nicely  made  tea  and  coffee  pots,  spoons,  &c.,  are  al- 
ready to  be  seen  in  the  shops  of  the  jewellers  of  the 
French  capital. 

Professor  Morse  has  succeeded  in  telegraphing  over 
the  united  wires  of  the  English  and  Irish  Telegraph 
Company,  a  distance  of  2,000  miles,  at  the  rate  of  210 
signals  jicr  minute  ;  tlius  proving,  it  is  thought,  the 
practicability  of  a  trans-atlantic  communication. 

A  recent  census  of  the  Russian  empire  shows  a 
pop\ilation  of  03,000,000.  At  the  accession  of  the  late 
Emperor  Nicholas,  in  1825,  the  population  was 
51,000,000.  The  empire  contains  1 12  dili'erent  peoples, 
divided  into  12  principal  races,  of  which  the  Schivo- 
nian  is  the  most  numerous. 

Prejiarations  were  making  in  British  India,  at  our 
last  dates,  for  an  expedition  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
Persians  having,  as  was  reported,  taken  Herat,  con- 
trary to  treaty  stipulations. 

Eighteen  miles  of  the  Egyptian  railroad  from  Cairo 
to  Suez  had  been  finished  on  the  25th  of  9th  month. 


From  Nicaragua  we  learn  that  Walker  having  with- 
drawn his  troops  from  Massaya,  it  was  at  once  occu- 
pied by  the  forces  of  the  combined  Central  American 
States,  to  the  number  of  4,000.  On  the  12th,'\^"alker 
advanced  with  1,000  men,  and  a  battle  took  place 
near  Granada,  in  which  the  confederates  were  defeat- 
ed and  driven  back  to  Massaya.  The  next  day,  re- 
ceiving information  that  Granada  was  besieged  by 
1400  of  the  combined  troops,  he  returned  thither  and 
succeeded  in  driving  them  off  with  great  slaughter, 
capturing  their  commanders  and  field  pieces.  His 
own  loss  is  reported  trifling. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  export  of  silver  from 
France,  the  issue  of  gold  five  franc  pieces  has  been 
authorized,  and  the  Bank  of  France  has  contracted  with 
the  Mint  for  the  coinage  of  ten  millions  of  these 
pieces.  The  value  will  be  96  cents  and  G5-100  of  our 
currency. 

Domestic. — A  company  of  250  emigrants  having  en- 
tered Kansas,  through  Iowa,  on  the  10th  uU.,  were 
arrested  by  a  large  body  of  U.  S.  troops,  their  baggage 
broken  open  and  searched,  and  their  arms  taken  from 
them.  Tliey  were  taken  prisoners  to  Leconipton, 
where  Gov.  Geary  discharged  them,  as  he  had  pre- 
viously furnished  them,  through  an  agent  dispatched 
to  inform  him  of  their  approach,  with  a  document 
requesting  all  military  officers  in  the  territory  to  per- 
mit them  to  pass  without  interruption  if  they  con- 
ducted themselves  peaceably.  A  subsequent  official 
letter  from  him,  detailing  the  circumstances,  states 
that  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  arms  of  emigrants, 
the  wagons  of  the  party  contained  a  large  supply, 
evidently  intended  for  a  military  organization  ;  that 
the  reports  of  the  officers  show  that  they  had  none  of 
the  necessary  appurtenances  of  peaceful  settlers  ;  and 
that  he  released  them  on  condition  of  disbanding  their 
combination.  A  Free  State  Convention  was  held  at 
Topeka  on  the  16tb,  in  which  it  was  decided  not  to 
hold  an  election  for  Presidential  electors,  under  the 
State  organization,  on  account  of  the  prevalent  dis- 
turbance and  distress.  The  trial  of  the  Free  State 
prisoners  charged  with  murder,  was  to  begin  on  the 
17th.  An  official  letter  from  Gov.  Geary,  dated 
the  10th  ult.,  declares  that  peace  is  restored-;  that 
for  two  weeks  no  outrages  had  been  authentically 
reported  ;  that  many  notorious  agitators  of  all  parties 
had  left  the  territoiy  ;  that  he  would  keep  a  perma- 
nent force  on  the  northern  frontier  for  its  protection  ; 
and  that  he  should  shortly  proceec"  with  a  small  force 
in  pursuit  of  a  gang  of  thieves  who  were  said  to  be 
pillaging  the  southern  part  of  the  territory. 

Two  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee have  been  arrested  by  the  Sheriff'  of  New  York, 
on  the  complaint  of  Wm.  Mulligan,  expelled  by  them 
fi  om  California,  and  have  been  required  to  give  bail 
in  $25,000. 

irnow  fell  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  on  the  night  of  the 
14th  ult,  and  at  Richmond  and  Charlestown,  Va., 
and  Wcldon,  N.  C,  on  the  22d.  The  first  snow  of  the 
season  fell  on  the  White  Mountains  about'  the  same 
time. 

A  plot  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  among  the 
slaves  of  Union  ("ouiity.  Ark.,  to  rise  in  insurrection 
on  the  day  of  the  Presidential  election.  The  con- 
spiracy is  supposed  to  be  quite  extensive,  and  has 
excited  great  consternntion  in  that  region. 

An  ice  machine  has  lately  been  completed  at  the 
Cuyahoga  Iron  Works,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  wliich,  it  is 
stated,  is  capable  of  producing  one  ton  of  solid  crystal 
ice  in  20  hours.  A  trial  has  recently  been  made  with 
the  above  result,  while  the  mercury  stood  at  80  de- 
grees in  tiic  apartment.  The  estimated  expense  of 
manufacturing  ice  by  such  a  machine  is  $5  per  ton, 
or  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound. 
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Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Whiteioater,  In- 
diana, commencing  the  2d  of  the  Tenth 
month,  1856. 

It  appears  by  the  Epistles  received  at  the 
present  time  from  tlie  Yearly  Meetings  of  London, 
Dublin,  New  England,  New  York,  Baltimore, 
and  Ohio,  that  those  Yearly  Meetings  severally 
unite  with  the  prospect  of  establishing  a  new 
Yearly  Meeting,  as  agreed  upon  by  us  last  year. 
[The  unity  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting 
was  also  noted  in  its  Epistle,  subsequently  read.] 

Sixth-day,  10th  month  .3d. — The  meeting  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  Society, 
by  reading  the  Queries  and  the  Answers  to  them 
from  the  several  Quarterly  meetings. 

In  the  progress  of  this  engagement,  the  minds 
of  concerned  brethren  were  exercised  on  account 
of  the  various  deficiencies  noticed  in  the  Reports. 

A  strong  desire  has  been  felt  and  expressed 
that  timely  and  diligent  care  should  be  taken  to 
educate  our  children  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  embracing  the  great  doctrines  \ 
of  repentance  and  conversion;  and  to  impress 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  denying  all  ungodli- 
ness, and  living  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly 
in  this  present  world;  and  that  the  salutary 
practice  of  the  daily  reading,  in  the  family,  col- 
lected into  silence  for  the  purpose,  a  portion  of 
Holy  Scripture,  may  not  be  permitted  to  decline, 
but  that  it  be  attended  to  by  all  ,(as  heretofore  so 
frequently  recommended,)  in  simplicity  and  sin- 
cerity ;  also,  that  care  be  taken  to  discourage  the 
light  and  pernicious  reading  which  so  much 
abounds  in  our  day. 

We  have  been  exhorted  to  give  evidence  in- 
dividually, that  we  are  on  the  right  side,  by  our 
daily  walk  and  conversation ;  and  to  endeavor  to 


have  our  actions  circumscribed  by  the  Spirit  of 
Truth ;  believing,  as  we  do,  that  an  observance 
of  our  religious  testimonies  will  be  thereby  pro- 
duced, and  they  will  become  dear  to  us.  Our 
light,  then,  would  so  shine  before  men,  that  they, 
seeing  our  good  works,  might  glorify  our  Father 
in  heaven. 

The  due  attendance  of  our  meetings  for  religious 
worship,  with  hearts  sincerely  dedicated  to  the 
service  was  remarked  on,  as  a  great  duty,  which 
cannot  be  neglected,  when  ability  is  afforded, 
without  spiritual  loss. 

The  deep  responsibilities  resting  upon  those 
having  the  care  and  training  of  children,  was 
pertinently  spoken  to;  and  such  were  admonished, 
that  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  practical 
usefulness  in  their  arduous  duties,  much  reading, 
and  reflection  and  prayer  are  profitable,  in  order 
that  their  earnest  concern  may  be  made  effective 
in  practical  action,  and  their  labors  become  in- 
fluential and  substantially  beneficial  to  their 
charge. 

It  is  an  apostolic  testimony,  that  the  servants 
of  Christ  know  that  they  have  passed  from  death 
unto  life,  because  they  love  the  brethren.  We 
were  affectionately  exhorted  to  present  our  bodies 
a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  to  Gi-od,  which 
is  our  reasonable  service.  All  were  invited  to 
come,  taste,  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good.  Great, 
indeed,  is  his  mercy,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  those  who  come  to  Him,  and  give 
themselves  up  to  His  service.  He  will  save  by 
His  grace,  and  they  shall  find  a  great  reward. 

The  evil  of  detraction  was  feelingly  spoken  of, 
and  all  were  affectionately  warned  against  it.  Let 
;  there  be  a  reverently  prayerful  concern  in  the 
heart  to  be  preserved  from  every  expression,  and 
every  action,  which  may  defame  and  injure  an- 
other ;  for  the  tongue  continues  to  be  an  unruly 
evil,  full  of  deadly  poison,  when  not  kept  in  sub- 
jection by  the  restraining  Spirit  of  Christ. 

The  deficiencies  reported  as  to  punctuality  in 
complying  with  engagements,  and  paying  debts 
seasonably,  as  becomes  our  Christian  profession, 
have  been  cause  of  sorrow;  and  a  desire  has  been 
felt  and  expressed  that  increased  care  and  an 
improvement  in  this  respect  may  take  place. 

Finally,  Friends  were  warned  against  giving 
any  encouragement  to  circus  shows,  and  other 
such  places  of  diversion ;  and  again  exhorted  to 
abstain  from  unprofitable  reading,  especially  all 
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such  as  emanates  from  infidel  presses;  and  to 
make  a  profitable  and  religious  use  of  those  por- 
tions of  time  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  which 
are  not  occupied  by  meeting  for  religious  worship. 

Report  of  the  Central  Boole  and  Tract  Committee. 

The  Committee  have  given  attention  to  the 
duties  of  the  appointment  during  the  year.  Their 
Quarterly  meetings  have  been  regularly  held; 
and  reports  have  been  received  from  twenty-five 
Monthly  meetings'  committees.  All  these  reports 
show  some  attention  to  Books  and  Tracts ;  and 
we  apprehend  that  several  other  committees,  who 
have  not  sent  in  reports,  have  not  been  inac- 
tive. 

By  the  reports  received,  it  appears  that  nearly 
all  the  Monthly  meetings,  whose  committees  have 
made  reports,  have  given  some  attention  to  the 
increase  of  their  Libraries,  several  of  which  have 
received  small  additions  by  purchase  or  donation ; 
and  the  number  of  loans,  though  much  smaller 
than  could  be  desired,  show  some  practical  use- 
fulness. 

We  have  continued  to  make  some  progress  in 
the  publication  of  Tracts  for  general  distribution. 
Eight  new  Tracts  have  been  adopted  into  our 
series  since  our  last  report,  treating  on  sundry 
important  subjects,  only  three  of  which  have  as 
yet  been  published,  but  the  others  are  in  progress 
of  publication  and  are  expected  to  be  out  soon. 
An  edition  of  10,000  copies  of  our  Tract  on 
Christian  Doctrines  was  issued  in  the  Eleventh 
month  last ;  and  subsequently,  another  edition  of 
5000  of  the  same  was  issued,  in  order  to  supply 
demands  beyond  the  amount  of  the  first  edition. 
New  editions  of  other  Tracts  heretofore  published 
by  us,  to  the  number  of  20,000,  have  been  issued 
since  our  last  report;  also  7000  copies  of  Tracts 
not  heretofore  published  by  us.  To  these  we 
may  add  7000  purchased,  and  500  received  as  a 
donation,  making  in  all  34,500,  available  for 
circulation. 

And  in  regard  to  distribution,  parcels  to  the 
number  of  15,917  Tracts  have  been  sent  into 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  every  neighborhood  of  Friends 
belonging  to  our  Yearly  Meeting,  generally  to 
the  care  of  the  Book  and  Tract  Committees  of  the 
Monthly  meetings,  who  were  expected  to  give 
attention  to  the  distribution  thereof.  8000  copies 
of  the  tract  on  Doctrines  were  divided  among  oxir 
Quarterly  meetings  in  the  same  proportions  as  the 
Minutes;  and  11,100  Tracts,  not  included  in  the 
foreuamed,  have  been  issued  from  our  Depository 
for  general  Distribution,  making  the  entire  issues 
fiom  the  Depository  for  distribution  for  the  year, 
35,017  tracts. 

Beside  the  distributions  which  have  been  made 
by  Friends  in  our  limits,  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, and  Iowa,  about  2800  have  been  sent  to 
North  Carolina;  1400  to  Baltimore;  over  200  to 
Michigan;  150  to  eastern  Ohio,  and  some  to 
Pennsylvania. 


Report  of  the  Boarding  School  Committee. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  the  Boarding 
School,  report  that  during  the  past  year,  there 
has  been  an  average  attendance  in  the  winter 
session  of  113  scholars ;  and  of  the  summer  ses- 
sion, 82. 

It  is  cause  of  gratitude,  that  good  hearlth  has 
generally  prevailed  in  the  family ;  the  greatest 
exception  has  been  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  session. 

Meetings  for  divine  worship  have  been  regu- 
larly held  on  First  and  Fifth-days,  and  have  been 
occasionally  attended  by  part  of  the  committee 
and  other  Friends ;  the  behavior  of  the  students 
on  these  occasions  has  been  generally  becoming 
and  satisfactory. 

The  School  has  been  visited  monthly  by  a  few 
of  our  number,  and  monthly  reports  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  School  have  been  placed  upon  the 
Minutes  of  the  committee,  showing  that  the  ob- 
ject for  which  the  institution  was  established,  has 
been  carefully  kept  in  view  by  those  having  the 
immediate  charge  thereof. 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  has  been  generally 
favorable,  thus  manifesting  the  care  and  attention 
of  the  teachers,  who,  we  believe,  have  felt  a  lively 
interest  in  their  advancement,  both  in  literature 
and  in  moral  and  religious  culture ;  an  increase 
of  attention  has  also  been  given  to  Scriptural  in- 
struction. 

With  a  view  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  of  our 
young  Friends  who  may  wish  to  pursue  an  ex- 
tended course  of  education  in  the  higher  branches, 
the  committee  have  established  a  regular  course, 
embracing  the  usual  branches  of  collegiate  study ; 
and  they  propose  in  future  to  grant  diplomas  to 
those  students  who  shall  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted said  course. 

We  have  received  an  acceptable  donation  of 
$100,  from  a  Friend  of  Philadelphia,  designed 
to  be  used  in  promoting  a  more  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the  doctrines 
and  distinguishing  views  of  our  Society.    *   *  * 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  last  Yearly 
Meeting,  the  committee  went  forward  with  fur- 
nishing and  preparing  the  house  for  the  accom- 
modation of  about  140  students.    »    *  * 

With  a  view  to  afford  all  those  inducements  to 
such  students  as  may  wish  to  go  through  a  regular 
course  of  instruction,  we  have  agreed  to  grant 
Diplomas  when  such  a  course  as  is  laid  out  shall 
have  been  accomplished,  but  it  is  probable  that 
this  may  not  fully  meet  our  object,  we,  therefore, 
recommend  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  applying  to  our  next  Legislature  for 
an  vVct  of  Incorporation  or  an  amendment  to  the 
present  Act,  authorizing  the  committee  having 
charge  of  the  Institution,  to  grant  Degrees  to 
those  students  who  may,  by  a  thorough  course  of 
education,  be  entitled  to  receive  a  legal  acknow- 
ledgement of  their  qualifications.  This,  we  think, 
would  prevent  many  of  our  best  students  from 
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looking  to  other  Institutions  for  privileges  to  wliioli 
they  feel  themselves  justly  entitled. 

In  reviewing  the  care  and  responsibility  which 
have  devolved  upon  us  during  the  past  year,  the 
committee  have  endeavored  to  labor  diligently  for 
the  advancement  and  success  of  the  Institution, 
but  owing  to  the  unfinished  condition  of  the 
building  and  premises,  and  the  necessity  to  furnish 
a  large  part  of  the  house,  we  have  had  to  obtain 
funds  to  considerable  amount  on  our  individual 
responsibility,  and  should  the  number  of  students 
increase  over  140,  more  furnishing  and  other  ex- 
penses will  be  necessary;  under  these  circum- 
stances, we  have  felt  our  situation  to  be  attended 
with  much  embarrassment,  and  believing  that  it 
will  be  a  great  disadvantage  to  sell  the  land  as 
suggested  by  our  last  Yearly  Meeting,  we  now 
propose  for  the  serious  and  candid  consideration 
of  Friends,  whether  a  subject  of  such  momentous 
importance,  especially  as  so  many  young  Friends 
come  to  the  school  to  qualify  themselves  for 
Teachers  to  be  employed  in  different  parts  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  may  not  properly  claim  a  direc- 
tion from  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  the  subordinate 
meetings,  to  raise  annually  a  sum  not  less  than  two 
thousand  dollars,  until  the  present  indebtedness 
is  paid  off  and  the  house  finished  and  furnished, 
and  that  the  committee  be  authorized  to  procure 
loans  to  relieve  their  present  personal  liability, 
and  to  conduct  the  establishment  in  the  most 
efficient  manner,  with  due  regard  to  economy, 
and  to  promote  the  object  of  its  design. 

The  committee  have  made  arrangements  for 
the  winter  session  to  commence  on  the  14th  of 
Tenth  month,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Charles  Atherton,  who  is  also  to  have  charge  of 
the  boys,  as  governor,  when  they  are  not  in  school. 
Elizabeth  B.  Hopkins,  Matron;  William  B.  Mor- 
gan, Zaccheus  Test,  and  Joseph  Moore,  Teachers 
in  the  male  department,  and  Sarah  B.  Morgan 
and  Deborah  Atherton,  in  the  female  department; 
Sarah  Hopkins,  governess. 

The  summer  session  will  open  on  Third-day 
the  24th  of  Third  month,  1857,  and  close  on 
Sixth-day  the  14th  of  Eighth  month,  1857. 

On  account  of  the  deficiency  of  apparatus  fully 
to  illustrate  experiments  in  Chemistry  and  Phil- 
osophy, the  Teachers  have  kindly  furnished,  at 
their  own  expense,  apparatus  to  the  amount  of 
$670,  which  will  be  loaned  to  the  school. 

Levi  Jessup,  Glerh. 

Tenth  month  1st.  1856. 

[The  Yearly  Meeting  directed  the  subordinate 
meetings  to  raise  $10,000,  to  discharge  its  in- 
debtedness on  account  of  the  Bchool.] 

Report  of  the  General  Committee  on  Education, 
To  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Dear  Friends  : — We  have  continued  to  give 
attention  to  the  object  of  our  appointment.  Our 
Branch  Committees,  by  their  reports,  have  fur- 
Sished  the  following  statistics :  [119  Friends' 
Schools.  167  Schools  are  taught  by  members,  but 
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are  not  under  the  care  of  Friends.  Whole  num- 
ber of  Friends'  children,  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  20,  is  9140.  Of  these  3828  attend  schools 
under  the  superintendence  of  Friends,  and  3848 
are  taught  in  other  schools.] 

The  children  are  regular  in  the  attendance  of 
mid-week  meetings,  when  weather  and  distance 
will  permit. 

Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  Geography  and 
English  Grammar  are  taught  in  all  our  schools ; 
Algebra,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  History 
and  Physiology  in  many  of  them,  and  some  report 
Geometry,  Surveying,  Meteorology,  Astronomy 
and  Latin.  Exercises  in  composition  are  reported 
by  most  of  them. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  are  read  in  all  our  schools, 
and  in  most  they  are  used  as  a  class  book. 

The  committees  make  regular  reports  to  the 
meetings  which  appoint  them. 

The  Committee  have  been  introduced  into  a 
concern  that  Friends  may  not  lose  sight  of  the 
objects  had  in  view,  in  the  adoption  of  our  present 
system  of  Education.  In  the  operation  of  the 
various  systems  of  public  instruction,  in  the  several 
States  through  which  our  members  are  scattered, 
Friends  are  frequently  exposed  to  great  danger 
by  the  inducements  of  the  School  Funds,  of  yield- 
ing the  superintendence  of  the  instruction  of  their 
children  to  those  whose  influence  may  not  be 
favorable  to  the  objects  we  have  in  view,  in  their 
instruction.  We  desire  to  encourage  Friends  not 
to  permit  pecuniary  considerations  to  embarrass 
the  important  work  of  the  literary  and  guarded 
education  of  our  yoiith,  showing  by  our  faithful- 
ness that  we  are  ready  to  make  the  proper  sacri- 
fices to  obtain  the  blessing. 

Encouraging  accounts  are  received  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  progress  of  First-day  schools,  one 
hundred  and  forty  of  which,  it  will  be  seen,  have 
been  in  operation  during  the  past  year.  We 
desire  to  encourage  Friends  to  increased  faithful- 
ness in  attending  to  this  concern. 

We  have  adopted  an  Address  to  our  Branch 
and  Monthly  Meetings'  CommitteeSy  and  would 
ask  the  permission  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  it 
to  be  printed  for  their  use.  It  accompanies  this 
report. 

We  have  received  from  Western  Branch  Com- 
mittee the  following  account  of 

Western  Manual  Labor  School: 

It  has  been  progressing  to  pretty  good  satisfac- 
tion during  the  past  year.  The  order  of  the 
pupils  and  their  progress  in  their  various  studies 
have  generally  been  satisfactory.  The  number  of 
entries  has  been  164 — 74  members  of  our  Society, 
and  90  not  members. 

The  branches  taught  are  as  heretofoi'e.  Scrip- 
ture reading,  and  the  Exercises  connected  with 
it,  continue  to  receive  attention,  and  the  interest 
of  the  pupils  on  these  occasions  has  been  en- 
couraging. 

Inducements  have  been  held  out  to  pupils  to 
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embrace  suitable  opportunities  to  connect  useful 
labor  with  study,  and  several  of  them  have  met 
much  of  their  expenses  in  that  way. 

By  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

Barnabas  C.  Hobbs,  Clerk. 

Tenth  month  4th,  1856. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Por  Friends'  Review. 
THE    MAINTENANCE  OE    OUR   DOCTRINES  AND 
TESTIMONIES. 

The  preservation  of  our  beloved  young  friends 
from  the  wiles  of  the  enemy,  and  the  .  contami- 
nating influences  of  the  surrounding  fashions  and 
customs  of  the  vain  world,  having  rested  with  much 
weight  upon  my  mind  of  latter  times,  I  am  in- 
duced to  express  a  few  words  to  this  class  of  the 
readers  of  "  Friends'  Review." 

My  dearly  beloved  young  friends,  wherever 
located  and  however  circumstanced,  it  is  with 
feelings  of  deep  interest  for  your  growth  in  the 
ever  blessed  Truth,  that  I  have  been  made  willing 
thus  to  bring  to  the  view  of  your  minds  some  of 
the  concerns  which  have  of  latter  times  rested 
with  much  weight  upon  mine.  Our  blessed 
Saviour  has  expressly  said,  "  Whosoever  doth 
not  bear  his  cross  and  come  after  me,  cannot  be 
my  disciple.  For  which  of  you  intending  to 
build  a  tower,  sitteth  not  down  first  and  counteth 
the  cost,  whether  he  hath  sufiicient  to  finish  it." 
To  be  able  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  we 
have  in  the  profession  we  are  making,  seems  to 
be  a  matter  that  should  claim  our  serious  con- 
sideration. I  would  that  all  of  you,  my  dear 
young  friends,  may  be  so  wise  as  thoroughly  to 
acquaint  yourselves  with  the  Doctrines  and  Tes- 
timonies which  we  profess  before  the  world.  I 
fully  believe  that  the  more  you  are  acquainted 
with  them,  the  more  you  will  prize  them ;  and  the 
more  willing  you  will  be  to  bear  the  cross,  and  fol- 
low after  Him  who  hath  said,  my  yoke  is  easy  and 
my  burden  is  light.  If  the  question  was  asked, 
are  you  in  unity  with  our  early  Friends  in  reli- 
gious profession,  endeavoring  to  support  the  same 
doctrines  and  testimonies  that  they  supported  ? 
your  answer  would  be  in  the  affirmative.  And 
with  many,  I  have  no  doubt,  it  would  be  in  a 
good  degree  of  consistency.  It  would  be  cause  of 
great  rejoicing  if  there  were  fruits  manifested  by  a 
circumspect  walking  in  conduct  and  couvcr.sation, 
and  by  a  conformity  to  our  well  known  Testimony 
of  plainness  and  simplicity  of  dress  and  address. 

Dearyoungfriends,  you  who  have  not  acquainted 
yourselves  fully  with  our  doctrines  and  testimo- 
nies, be  entreated  by  one  who  greatly  desires  your 
establishment  in  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  to 
embrace  the  present  time  to  inform  yourselves. 
Occupy  your  leisure  hours  on  First  days  and  in 
the  evenings  in  reading  the  approved  writings  of 
Friends,  with  minds  turned  to  Ilim  for  help  and 
direction  who  has  ever  condescended  to  be  a  leader 
and  guide  to  his  truly  liumble  and  dependent 
children.  Be  persuaded  to  lay  aside  common  newt- 
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,  papers,  which  perhaps  have  absorbed  too  much 
of  your  precious  time  and  attention,  and  given 
you  a  disrelish  for  the  kind  of  reading  which  has 
been  alluded  to ;  such  as  Barclay's  Apology, 
Fox's  Journal,  Sewel's  History,  No  Cross  No 
Crown,  William  Edmonson's  and  Thomas  Chalk- 
ley's  Journals,  Woolman's  Works,  London  Discip- 
line and  Epistles,  and  many  others.  I  believe  there 
never  was  a  time  when  the  junior  members  of  our 
Society  were  more  emphatically  called  upon  to 
come  forward  in  the  support  of  the  cause  of  truth ; 
and  if  ever  you  are  made  instrumental  in  rebuild- 
ing the  broken  down  walls,  it  must  be  in  the 
absence  of  self.  Regeneration,  or  the  new  birth, 
must  be  experienced.  Our  Saviour  said,  "  Without 
me  ye  can  do  nothing."  "  As  tbe  branch  can- 
not bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the 
vine,  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me." 
I  have  feared  that  our  Testimony  to  plainness  of 
dress  and  address,  for  which  our  early  Friends 
sufi"ered  so  much,  and  which  hitherto  has  proved 
in  some  measure  as  a  hedge  round  about  us,  has 
not  been  valued  of  latter  times  as  it  should  have 
been.  Reference  to  London  Epistles  will  abun- 
dantly show  that  that  meeting  has  borne  its  Tes- 
timony on  this  subject  perhaps  as  often  and  as 
frequently  as  on  any  other  of  our  Testimonies. 
In  their  written  Epistle  of  1718,  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  Advised  against  a  declension  crept  in 
among  us,  by  unbecoming  gestures,  in  cringing 
and  bowing  the  body  by  way  of  salutation,  which 
ought  not  to  be  countenanced." 

In  the  printed  Epistle  of  1753,  the  following 
appears  on  the  subject :  "  It  is  matter  of  exceed- 
ing grief  and  concern  to  many  of  the  faithful 
among  us,  to  observe  how  far  that  exemplary 
plainness  of  habit,  speech,  and  deportment,  which 
distinguished  our  forefathers,  and  for  which  they 
patiently  underwent  reproach  and  contradiction, 
is  now  departed  from  by  too  many  under  our 
name.  A  declension  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
truth  herein  hath  been,  and  we  fear  is,  attended 
with  pernicious  consequences,  in  opening  the 
way  of  some  the  more  easily  and  unobservedly  to 
attend  the  places  of  public  resort,  for  the  exercise 
of  sports,  plays,  and  other  hurtful  and  destructive 
diversions  of  the  age." 

Fervent  has  been  my  desire  that  the  beloved 
youth  to  whom  we  now  look  for  a  succession  of 
standard-bearers,  may  submit  to  the  qualifying 
power  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  thus  be  pre- 
pared to  come  forward  to  the  mutual  comfort  and 
encouragement  of  themselves  and  their  elder 
brethren,  who  are  bearing  the  burden  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  at  a  time  when  there  are  many 
discouragements,  and  "  the  strength  of  burden- 
bearers  is  decayed,  ami  there  is  much  rubbish;" 
yet  if  there  is  only  a  willingness  on  our  part 
humbly  to  crave  assistance  of  Him  who  alone  is 
able  to  qualify  and  prepare  for  the  work.  He  will 
in  His  own  appointed  time  "restore  judges 
as  at  the  first,  and  counsellors  as  at  the  beginning." 

Ohio,  mil  Mo.,  1856.  J.  B. 
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A7i  Epistle  from  the  Women  Friends  in  London 
to  the  Women  Friends  in  the  country,  also 
elsewhere,  about  the  service  of  a  Women's 
Meeting.  (1674). 

Dear  Friends  and  Sisters  in  the  eternal  rela- 
tion of  one  Grod  and  Father,  we  with  one  heart 
greet  you ;  and  in  the  blessed  love  and  life  in  his 
Son  Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour,  (as  in  our  measures 
we  partake  of) — we  in  all  sincerity  of  mind  salute 
you ;  who  are  heirs  with  us  of  the  same  fulness 
of  grace,  mercy,  truth  and  holiness,  by  which  the 
Lord  alone  is  acceptably  served  and  magnified ; 
who  overall  is  worthy : — in  holy  reverence  and  fear 
be  at  this  time  ascribed  all  dominion,  power  and 
strength,  and  obedience,  to  Him  that  sitteth 
upon  the  throne  and  to  the  Lamb  forever  more. 
Amen  !  And  again,  dear  sisters,  we  salute  you 
as  called  of  Grod  to  partake  with  us  of  the  hea- 
venly inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  and  to  be 
fellow  helpers  with  us  in  the  blessed  work  of  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  dispensation  of  kindness  and 
good  will  in  love  and  mercy  unto  all,  according  to 
our  proportion  of  faith  in  the  heavenly  manifes- 
tation of  that  power  and  eternal  life  which  is  in 
his  Son  : — by  which  we  have  been  gathered,  not 
only  to  the  number  of  God's  elect  ones  through 
obedience  to  His  Spirit ;  but  also  by  his  arm  of 
power  we  were  gathered  to  be  a  meeting  to  the 
praise  of  his  grace,  distinct,  (as  we  may  say  in 
some  respects),  yet  in  perfect  unity  with  our 
brethren.  We  being  in  that  humility  and  sub- 
jection of  spirit  to  the  Lord,  and  therein  prefer- 
ring them  (our  brethren),  it  shuts  out  all  usurpa- 
tion and  the  spirit  of  it,  so  that  we,  in  a  sincere 
mind,  are  workers  together  with  them  in  the 
same  faith;  only  distinct  as  to  the  place,  and  in 
those  particular  things  which  most  properly  ap- 
pertain to  us  as  women ;  still  eyeing  the  universal 
Head  in  whom  male  and  female  are  one ;  where 
no  division  can  be  admitted  of ;  so  that  the  body 
is  held  entire  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Head.  We 
as  members,  by  virtue  of  this  our  Head,  do  reach 
forth  this  unto  you ;  we  having  been  as  a  kind 
of  first  fruits  iinto  God  in  this  service  of  a 
Women's  Meeting. 

Dear  sisters,  we  are  stirred  in  spirit,  through 
the  love  of  God  for  your  information  and  encou- 
ragement, as  to  what  our  services  are,  and  to  stir 
you  up  also  into  diligence  to  yours ;  knowing- 
how  the  Lord  hath  been  with  us  therein  from  the 
beginning  to  this  moment;  with  His  power  assist- 
ing, and  instructing  with  His  counsel,  and  with 
wisdom  furnishing  us,  as  our  various  services 
have  required,  continually  to  our  souls'  satisfaction 
and  confirmation  in  our  daily  travail.  These 
services  have  been  and  are — to  visit  the  sick,  and 
the  prisoners  that  suffer  for  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  ;  to  see  that  they  are  supplied  with  things 
needful;  relieving  the  poor,  making  provision 
for  the  needy,  aged,  and  weak,  that  are  incapable 
of  work ;  a  due  consideration  for  the  widows, 
care  to  be  taken  of  the  fathei'less  children  and 
poor  orphans,  (according  to  their  capacities),  for 


their  education  and  bringing  up  in  good  nurture, 
and  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  and  putting  them 
out  to  trades  in  the  wholesome  order  of  the  crea- 
tion. Also  the  elder  women  exhorting  the 
younger,  in  all  sobriety,  modesty  in  apparel,  and 
subjection  to  Truth;  and  if  any  should  be  led 
aside  by  the  temptations  of  Satan  any  way,  en- 
deavoring to  reclaim  such ;  to  stop  tatlers  and 
false  reports,  and  all  such  things  as  tend  to  divis- 
ions among  us;  following  those  things  which 
make  for  peace,  reconciliation  and  union. 

For  these  things  we  have  a  care  upon  us,  and 
that  we  may  answer  our  duty  therein,  we  meet 
every  Second  day,  to  communicate  each  to  the 
other,  from  our  several  places,  the  several  neces- 
sities and  other  services ;  that  none  may  stand 
idle,  but  every  one  as  a  true  member,  in  the  true 
order  of  the  church,  may  in  their  places  be  dili- 
gent ;  for  our  services  still  increase  many  ways  ; 
but  chiefly  our  work  is  to  help  the  helpless  in  all 
cases,  according  to  our  abilities. 

Although  more  especially  our  provision  is  set 
apart  for  the  supply  of  the  household  of  faith  and 
family  of  God,  yet  we  cannot  be  limited  ;  as  the 
universal  bounty  of  the  Lord  maketh  his  sun  to 
rise  on  the  good  and  bad,  and  sendeth  rain  on 
the  just  and  unjust. 

But  as  on  the  Lord  we  wait,  and  our  eye  is 
single  unto  Him,  from  whom  we  daily  receive 
our  living  supply  for  these  our  services ;  the 
Lord  hath  been,  and  is  with  us,  as  oft  as  we 
meet  together,  answering  abundantly  with  what 
his  work  calleth  for.  And  his  arm  of  power  is 
over  us,  which  at  first  gathered  us  ;  and  in  it  is  our 
preservation  to  this  day ;  to  which  power  we  com- 
mend you,  dear  sisters;  and  the  Lord  of  all  grace, 
power  and  peace  be  with  you  and  us,  in  all  our 
services,  to  his  glory  and  dominion,  whose  right 
it  alone  is  to  reign  in  righteousness  forever. 
Farewell. 

(Signed  by  Very  Many  Women  Fkiends.) 


ORIENTAL  ACQUAINTANCfe  ;  OR,  LETTERS  FROM 
SYRIA. 
[Continued  from  page  117  .J 

Mount  Lebanon — Bhamdun,  although  entirely 
inhabited  by  Christians  of  the  Greek  and  Maro- 
uite  sects,  is  under  the  rule  of  a  noble  Druse 
house  of  the  name  of  Abd-el-Melek.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  inform  the  world,  at  this  late  day, 
that  the  Druses  are  heterodox  Moslems.  They 
have  a  prophet  of  their  own,  whom  they  call 
greater  than  Mohammed.  Like  the  Jews,  they 
fled  from  Egypt,  wandered  through  the  desert, 
and  established  themselves  in  Syria.  Their 
oldest  families  live,  I  believe,  in  the  Hauran, 
beyond  Jordan;  but  the  majority  of  the  nation, 
about  sixty  thousand  souls,  inhabit  Mount  Leba- 
non. The  Druses  of  the  mountain  are  governed 
by  five  great  feudatory  houses,  who  have  each 
their  particular  territory,  possess  and  let  exten- 
sive ti-acts  of  lands,  and  exact  military  service 
of  their  peasantry,  whether  Druse  or  Christian. 
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A  few  days  after  our  settlement  at  Bhamdun, 
one  of  the  Abd-el-Meleks,  named  Neblian,  called 
on  the  Hakeem,  and  requested  that  he  would 
soon  make  the  light  of  his  presence  to  shine  on 
their  palaces.  The  day  following  we  mounted 
our  horses,  and  rode  off  over  a  stony  path, 
paved  here  aud  there  with  broad  flaggings  of 
natural  liinestone,  and  winding  loftily  along  one 
of  the  rudest  ridges  of  the  mountain.  At  the 
opening  of  a  narrow  valley,  which  descended 
rapidly  into  an  enormous  ravine,  we  came  upon 
the  massive  masoniy  of  the  feudal  halls.  Plain, 
heavy,  oblong  quadrangles  of  well-hewn,  well- 
cemented  stone,  the  monotony  of  their  sombre 
walls  relieved  by  arched  and  columned  windows, 
they  towered,  like  protecting  giants,  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  slovenly  Druse  village.  Three  blood- 
horses,  with  slender  limbs,  powerful  shoulders, 
thin  necks,  fine  muzzles,  and  gentle  eyes,  were 
tethered  around  the  principal  gate.  The  venera- 
ble head  of  the  house  received  us  with  multitu- 
dinous compliments,  and  made  us  sit  down  by 
him  on  the  divan.  There  entered  a  moment 
after,  Sheikh  Yusef,  the  real  present  leader  of 
the  family,  a  man  of  about  forty,  with  aquiline 
visage,  gray,  unsettled  eyes,  and  an  expression 
of  mingled  guile  and  audacity.  The  conversation 
fell  upon  polities.  The  Sheikh  Yusef  surprised 
us  by  asking  what  effect  a  then  very  late  resig- 
nation of  Lord  Palmerston  would  have  on  the 
Eastern  policy  of  England.  "  I  tell  you,"  said 
he,  continuing  the  subject,  "  that  Turkey  never 
will  flourish,  as  long  as  there  are  so  many  Frank 
powers  intermeddling  in  her  affairs.  She  is 
exactly  in  the  situation  of  a  certain  invalid  who 
had  a  consultation  of  five  doctors  over  him.  One 
doctor  said  that  the  patient's  trouble  was  yellow 
bile ;  another  insisted  that  it  was  black  bile ; 
another,  that  phlegm  was  choking  him  ;  another, 
that  his  blood  was  perilously  out  of  order ;  aud 
a  fifth  declared  that  windiuess  was  carrying  him 
to  the  grave.  Each  one  stuck  obstinatel}'  to  his 
own  opinion,  and  administered  physic  for  the 
case  as  he  understood  ii.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  patient  died  suddenly,  and  (God  per- 
mitting) Turkey  will  do  the  same." 

There  are  considerable  flocks  of  sheep  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  they  form  a  pretty  addition 
to  its  life  and  scenery.  You  see  them,  some- 
times huddled  together  and  creeping  up  or  down 
the  declivities,  in  distant  diminutiveness ;  some- 
times scattered,  and  nibbling,  in  tranquil,  woolly 
contentment,  at  the  scanty  lierbagc;  sometimes 
standing,  in  a  kind  of  brown  study,  on  the  edge 
of  a  precipice,  gazing  at  the  under  landscape. 
These  good  sheep  arc  never  driven,  but  collect 
at  tiic  call  of  the  .shepherd,  and  follow  him,  be- 
cause they  know  his  voice.  They  are  larger  than 
our  breed  ;  so  tall,  in  fact,  that  asses  sometimes 
graze  among  thcni  without  being  easily  distin- 
guished, at  a  little  distance  from  their  nibbling 
competitors.  Their  flesh  is  particularly  wcll- 
flavored,  but  their  wool  is  rather  thin,  being 
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adapted  to  the  climate.  Hogs  being  unpopular 
in  the  east,  among  Christians  as  well  as  Moslems, 
sheep  supply  their  place  in  the  economy  and 
afiections  of  the  household. 

The  Hakeem  and  I  made  a  trip  to  the  cedars, 
and  to  the  summit  of  Jebel  Mekmel,  the  highest 
peak  of  Lebanon.  A  day's  ride  through  the 
rudest  portion  of  the  mountain,  over  the  most 
awful  roads  possible,  brought  us  to  a  high,  tem- 
perate region,  green  here  and  there  with  patches 
of  sweet  turf,  and  musical  with  rivulets  and  foun- 
tains. Decaying  snovf-banks  often  lined  our 
path,  glaring  in  spectral  contrast  with  immense 
thickets  of  gorgeous  oleanders.  We  reposed  by 
the^side  of  a  gigantic  spring  of  the  purest  water, 
bursting  up  from  a  large  cavity  in  the  rock  with 
astonishing  violence.  We  flung  stones  of  two 
or  three  pounds  weight  into  the  boiling  caldron, 
and  saw  them  rise  like  chips,  almost  to  the  sur- 
face, and  skate  away  for  several  feet,  down  the 
current.  The  water  was  as  cold  as  its  mother 
snows  on  the  mountain  above  so  chilly  that, 
heated  as  we  were  by  the  burning  sun,  we  could 
scarcely  endure  to  hold  it  in  our  mouths.  A 
rivulet  of  really  respectable  dimensions  bursts 
from  this  spring,  and  rolls  hurriedly  down  deep 
valleys,  to  mingle  with  that  sea  which  it  can  be- 
hold even  from  its  birth-place.  It  is  the  largest 
stream  that  I  ever  saw  from  one  source,  except 
at  the  head  waters  of  the  Syrian  river  Orontes. 
There,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  northernmost 
ridges  of  Lebanon,  I  gazed  on  a  river  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet  in  width,  by  three  feet  in  depth, 
rising  silently,  yet  swiftly,  from  a  single  fountain. 

Half  a  mile  or  thereabouts  below  this  chilly 
fountain,  the  stream  is  spanned  by  a  natural 
bridge  of  majestic  vastness.  Two  mighty  rocks 
of  limestone  reach  one  hundi-ed  and  sixty  feet 
across  a  deep  ravine,  and  unite  midway  in  a 
solid  and  regular  joining.  The  floor  of  the  bridge 
is  nearly  ten  yards  thick,  and  hangs  at  a  clear 
height  of  seventy  feet  above  the  noisy  rush  of 
the  rivulet  below.  Seen  from  underneath,  the 
grand,  even,  unchangeable  arch  is  the  sublimest 
solitary  thing  that  is  discoverable  in  Mount  Leb- 
anon. The  giant  abutments  remind  one  strikingly 
of  a  work  of  art,  so  curiously  are  thej'-  composed 
of  a  seamed  conglomerate  of  limestone.  On 
cither  side,  the  natural  walls  of  the  chasm  rise 
eighty  or  ninety  feet  in  smooth  precipitousness, 
verging  towards  each  other,  until,  a  little  distance 
above  the  bridge,  they  are  only  separated  by  a 
sombre  fissure,  two  or  three  yards  in  width, 
through  which  the  torrent  bursts  with  impatient 
foam  and  uproar.  We  entered  this  narrow  ave- 
imc  of  waters,  climbed  a  little  way  along  its  slip- 
pery sides,  looked  up  perpendicularly  at  a  slender 
ribbon  of  sky,  and  retreated  again  before  the 
driving  spray  and  mist. 

We  were  four  or  five  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  in  the  midst  of  a  country  like  a  liighland 

•  Fahr.  40  deg.  all  the  year  around. 
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paradise.  To  the  east,  we  looked  up  into  a  vast 
amphitkeatre,  formed  by  the  backbone  ridge  of 
Lebanon,  and  two  gigantic  spurs  which  projected 
towards  the  Mediterranean.  Far  above  us,  on 
the  enormous  slope — a  single  green  speck  in  its 
terrible  aridity — was  the  famous  grove  of  cedars, 
the  only  remnant  of  the  mighty  verdure  from 
which  Solomon  drew  his  temple.  Downwards 
we  gazed  into  an  astonishing  valley,  cracked  at 
its  bottom  by  a  huge,  precipitous  chasm.  Trees 
of  the  temperate  climates — oaks,  walnuts,  and 
pines — mingled  with  the  familiar,  home-like  ver- 
dure of  potato-fields  and  Indian  corn.  Hamlets 
dotted  the  slopes  of  the  stupendous  laudscape, 
dimly  visible  through  the  rich  foliage  of  their 
gardens  and  orchards.  Right  opposite,  ou  the 
other  side  of  the  ravine,  was  the  large  village  of 
Ehden,  or  Eden  and,  far  below  it,  faintly 
specking  with  blackness  the  yellow  walls  of  the 
chasm,  were  the  windows  and  portals  of  a  rock- 
excavated  convent.  Rivulets  rushed  from  the 
tops  of  the  ridges  to  the  extreme  depths  of  the 
basin,  their  continuous  foam  shining  through  the 
vast  distances,  like  glittering  ribbons  of  silver. 
West  of  us,  the  valley  descended,  and  opened 
towards  the  sea,  expiring  and  broadening  into 
the  luxuriant  plain  of  Tripoli.  And  there  lay 
the  city,  amid  its  orange  and  lemon  gardens, 
looking  out  on  a  boundless  expanse  of  waters, 
dazzling  with  an  imperial  robe  of  sunlight,  and 
fanned  by  the  wings  of  fitful  breezes.  It  was  a 
landscape  of  the  grandest  loveliness,  whose  me- 
mory has  risen  in  gigantic  beauty  on  my  spirit, 
even  amid  the  granite  glories  of  Switzerland. 

"We  descended  obliquely  into  the  valley,  skirted 
the  grim  precipitousness  of  the  great  chasm,  and 
rose  again  toward  the  cedars,  and  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  An  hour  or  two  of  climbing  carried 
us  away  from  the  corn-fields,  the  oaks  and  the 
walnuts,  and  brought  us  to  steep  acclivities  of 
stony  earth,  barely  flecked,  here  and  there,  with 
stunted  vegetation.  We  climbed  a  last  rapid  as- 
cent, and  entered  into  the  shadow  of  the  great 
cedars.  On  a  clump  of  rocky  knolls,  they  stand 
far  away  from  other  trees,  like  a  company  of  as- 
cetics, or  prophets,  retired  from  a  wicked  world. 
The  breath  of  the  mountain  snow-drifts  soughed 
through  their  branches,  and  swept  downward,  over 
corn-fields  and  vines,  to  play  with  its  brother 
breezes  on  the  sunlit  floor  of  the  sea.  A  lonely 
emerald  on  the  naked  bosom  of  the  mountain, 
the  grove  seemed  like  a  single  hopeful  thought 
in  some  spirit  of  desolation. 

I  thought  there  might  be  about  five  hundred 
trees,  of  which  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  were  an- 
cient and  colossal,  the  others  of  a  comparatively 
modern  and  slender  growth.  The  old  ones  usu- 
ally broke  vehemently  into  several  enormous 
branches,  at  ten  or  twenty  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  grew  scragged  and  irregular,  as  if  old  age. 


•  "  All  the  trees  of  Eden,  the  choice  and  best  of 
Lebanon.-' — Ezek.  xxxi.  16. 
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and  the  consciousness  of  long  experience,  made 
them  whimsical  and  opinionated.  The  younger 
trunks  were  generally  free  from  these  eccentrici- 
ties, and  sometimes  showed  a  remarkable  straight- 
ness.  A  curious  effect  was  produced  by  the 
declination  of  the  branches,  and  by  the  broad 
sloping  sheets  of  verdure  which  their  upper  sur- 
faces presented.  We  had  no  means  of  measuring 
the  trunks,  and  we  contented  ourselves  with  pa- 
cing around  the  roots  of  some  of  the  more  gigantic 
of  the  brotherhood.  All  that  I  will  venture  to 
afiirm  is,  that  several  were  between  thirty-five 
and  forty  feet  in  circumference.  One  of  the 
very  largest  was  almost  entirely  hollow,  and 
showed,  by  various  signs,  that  it  had  been  used 
for  a  human  habitation.  Not  far  from  it,  towards 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  grove,  stood  a  rude 
stone  cabin,  shut  up,  and  apparently  untenanted. 
We  stared  at  it  a  moment,  wondering  what  its 
use  might  be,  and  strolled  back  into  the  thickest 
of  the  shadow.  We  were  looking,  in  puzzled 
desire,  at  the  branches  above  us,  longing  for  a 
cane  or  a  cedar  cone,  when  a  stranger  approached 
us — -a  slender  man,  of  twenty-tv/'O  or  twenty-three, 
of  a  yellowish  bronze  complexion,  dark  eyes,  a 
pleasant  smile,  and  costumed  after  the  fashion  of 
the  country.  Yet  he  was  evidently  not  a  native ; 
for  his  tint  was  neither  that  of  a  denizen  of  the 
Syrian  cities,  nor  of  the  Syrian  deserts.  He  ad- 
vanced hesitatingly  from  among  the  giant  trees, 
and  bade  us  good  morning,  in  broken  Arabic. 
My  linguistic  friend  responded,  and  they  struck 
up  a  conversation  :  "  Do  you  live  in  Ehden  ?" 
said  the  Hakeem. 

''No;  I  live  in  the  little  hut,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  grove." 

"  How  came  you  to  live  there  ?  What  is  your 
occupation  ?" 

"  I  am  a  hermit.  I  am  trying  to  find  holiness, 
by  living  alone." 

"And  have  you  found  it?" 

"  Alas  !  not  yet.    Not  as  I  hope  to  do." 

"  How  long  have  you  lived  here?". 

"  Three  years.  I  lived  two  years  in  the  large 
hollow  tree  above  us.  Then  the  people  of  the 
villages  helped  me  to  build  this  hut." 

"  But  you  are  not  an  Arab  ?" 

"  No ;  I  am  an  Abyssinian.  I  came  from  my 
own  country,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  in 
hopes  of  making  myself  holy.  I  did  not  succeed. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  wickedness  at  Jerusalem, 
as  there  is  everywhere  among  men.  Then,  I 
sought  for  a  lonely  place,  where  I  might  be  by 
myself.  I  found  this  quiet  grove,  and  this  hol- 
low tree.  I  am  not  yet  holy ;  but  I  am  better 
than  at  Jerusalem." 

"But  how  do  you  live?  Have  you  no  labor?" 

"  The  shepherds  and  the  people  of  the  villages 
often  give  me  food.  The  monks,  too,  in  the 
convent  below,  are  kind  to  me.  And,  some- 
times, I  break  off  cedar-branches  and  cones,  for 
Frank  travellers,  who  come  this  way,  and  get  a 
little  baksheesh  from  them." 
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"  It  must  be  cold  here,  in  the  winter." 

"I  cannot  stay  here  in  the  winter.  The  snow 
is  very  deep.  I  go  down  to  Tripoli,  and  live 
there  until  spring  returns.  All  the  people  of 
these  upper  villages  go  down  to  the  plain  in 
winter.    Here,  they  could  not  keep  warm." 

We  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  wore 
out  our  shoes  with  running  over  the  loose,  sharp 
stones  of  its  surface.  We  were  nine  thousand 
six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and 
the  under  landscape  was  consequently  immense 
and  magnificent.  Still,  we  were  somewhat  disap- 
pointed, inasmuch  as  objects'  seen  from  that  alti- 
tude lost  much  of  their  distinctness  and  indi- 
viduality. The  verdure  ofthat  almost  incomparable 
valley,  the  Bukaa,  was  dim  and  hazy,  seeming- 
like  an  obscure  brilliant,  or  a  partially-faded 
flower.  The  outlines  of  the  summit  were  bare 
and  rounded,  streaked,  here  and  there,  with  long- 
snow-drifts,  and  utterly  destitute  of  vegetable  or 
animal  life,  except  dry  weeds  and  a  few  vagrant, 
outcast  butterflies. 

To  be  concluded. 
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The  African  Slave-trade  and  American 
Slavery. — Evidences  are  constantly  brought  into 
view  that  Cuba  continues  to  receive  large  num- 
bers of  slaves  from  Africa,  and  that  American 
vessels  are  largely  engaged  in  the  trafiic.  A  late 
account  from  the  West  Indies  says  :  "  It  is  no- 
torious that  the  slave-trade  was  never  more  rife 
or  more  successful  in  Cuba  than  it  is  at  this  mo- 
ment. Contracts  have  been  made  with  American 
houses  for  a  supply  of  a  given  number  of  African 
slaves  during  tlie  year.  Upwards  of  10,000  of 
these  slaves  were  actually  landed  within  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year." 

J.  B.  Pinncy,  who  was  formerly  Governor  of 
Liberia,  and  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Africa,  stated  at  a  late  meeting  in  Syracuse,  that 
ten  thousand  slaves  were  seized  in  Africa  and 
sold  in  Cuba  last  year,  and  that  one  load  was 
sold  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  These  slaves,  in- 
stead of  selling  as  formerly  for  $300  or  $400 
each,  were  sold  for  f 800  or  $1000  each,  so  that 
every  successful  voyage  makes  a  large  fortune. 
Southern  newspapers  are  earnestly  advocating  a 
repeal  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  against  the 
foreign  slave-trade.  Assuming  that  slavery  is 
an  institution  sanctioned  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  in  a  great  measure  supported  by  the 
people  of  the  free  States,  they  do  not  understand 
why,  in  obtaining  his  supply  of  slaves,  the  slave- 


holder of  the  planting  States  must  be  restricted 
to  the  slave  marts  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky and  North  Carolina,  and  prevented  from 
free  trade  in  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Nor 
would  it  be  easy  for  the  Christian  moralist  to 
show  sufficient  ground  for  the  distinction,  though 
political  economists  may  attempt  to  justify  it  on 
the  principle  of  encouraging  domestic  productions . 

The  "New  Orleans  Delta"  says:  "We  not 
only  desire  to  make  territories,  now  free,  slave 
territories,  and  to  acquire  new  territory  into 
which  to  extend  slavery — such  as  Cuba,  North- 
eastern Mexico,  &c. — but  we  would  re-open  the 
African  slave-trade,  that  every  white  man  might 
have  a  chance  to  make  himself  owner  of  one  or 
more  negroes,  and  go  with  them  wherever  oppor- 
tunity beckoned  to  enterprise."  The  enactment 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law ;  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  ;  and  the  passage  of  other  pro- 
slavery  acts  by  Congress,  should  forewarn  us  that 
the  re-opening  of  the  foreign  slave-trade  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  impracticable,  nor  even  very  im- 
probable. 

Slavery  itself,  spreading  its  roots  into  the  vir- 
gin soil  of  vast  territories,  and  nourished  by  the 
ever  increasing  demand  for  its  products,  exhibits 
no  signs  of  withering  away.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  throughout  the  South,  and  to  no  small 
extent  in  the  North,  there  is  a  growing  acquies- 
cence in  the  doctrine  that  the  bondage  of  the  Af- 
rican race  is  not  incompatible  with  the  teachings 
of  Christianity  and  the  designs  of  Providence. 
The  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Virginia,  at  a  recent 
meeting,  adopted  a  report  on  slavery  from  one  of 
its  committees,  in  which  the  following  sentiments 
are  expressed  : — 

"It  is  true  that  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
has  been  productive  of  good,  by  inducing  a  tho- 
rough investigation  of  the  principles  essentially 
involved  in  the  relation  of  master  and  slave.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  one  result  of  this  dis- 
cussion in  our  branch  of  the  Church  has  been  a 
general  concurrence  in  the  opinion  that  slave- 
holding  is  not  '  a  sin  fier  se' — a  principle  that 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  schemes  of  northern 
abolitionists.  Our  General  Assembly,  in  its 
action  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  has  virtually 
repudiated  the  idea  that  slaveholding  is  essentially 
sinful.  We  attribute  this  result,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  the  discussion  of  the  question  in  that 
body.  We  believe,  also,  that  this  discussion  has 
contributed  to  give  our  Northern  brethren  more 
correct  views  of  the  system  of  slavery  as  it  exists 
among  us — that  by  the  statement  of  facts  by 
Southern  delegates,  many  have  had  their  prcju- 
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dices  removed,  and  are  disposed  to  leave  the  sub- 
ject where  it  should  always  have  been  left,  with 
those  who  alone  have  the  power  to  regulate  it." 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  occasional  up- 
heaving of  the  northern  conscience,  and  the 
swelling  waves  of  indignation  which  sometimes 
roll  over  the  Free  States  when  the  Slaveliolding 
power  demands  some  new  concession,  no  effectual 
resistance  has  yet  been  made  to  its  encroach- 
ments.   Why  should  this  be  so  ? 

When  the  children  of  Israel  were  smitten  at 
Ai,  and  Joshua  inquired,  ''0  Lord,  what  shall 
I  say,  when  Israel  turneth  their  backs  before 
their  enemies  ?"  the  answer  was  : — "  There  is 
an  accursed  thing  in  the  midst  of  thee,  0  Israel ! 
thou  canst  not  stand  before  thine  enemies,  until 
ye  take  away  the  accursed  thing  from  among 
you."  The  same  principle  of  individual  faith- 
fulness and  of  a  strict  avoidance  of  the  evil 
which  we  condemn  in  others,  was  proclaimed  by 
our  Saviour  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount : — "  Or 
how  wilt  thou  say  to  thy  brother,  Let  me  pull 
out  the  mote  out  of  thine  eye ;  and  behold  a 
beam  is  in  thy  own  eye  ?  Thou  hypocrite,  first 
cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye;  and 
then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote 
out  of  thy  brother's  eye."  Of  similar  import  was 
the  beautiful  and  impressive  language  of  David  : 
"  I  will  wash  my  hands  in  innocency  :  so  will  I 
compass  thine  altar,  0  Lord." 

Would  it  not  be  wise,  then,  in  the  people  of 
the  Northern  States, — all  their  efforts  to  stay  the 
progress  of  the  overwhelming  evil  being  turned 
backward  and  rendered  fruitless, — to  examine 
whether  they  have  amongst  them  the  ''wedge  of 
gold,"  the  "  shekels  of  silver,"  and  the  "  goodly 
Babylonish  garments," — the  "spoils"  of  Slavery? 
Is  it  not  time  seriously  to  consider  whether  our 
vision  is  clear  in  reference  to  ourselves,  and  whether 
our  hands  are  really  washed  in  innocency,  when, 
as  we  essay  to  teach  the  slaveholder  that  he 
should  not  keep  back,  neither  by  fraud  nor  force, 
the  hire  of  the  laborers  who  reap  down  his  fields, 
he  unanswerably  retorts  upon  us  in  the  language 
recently  used  in  Boston  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  Courier: — "You  are  the 
supporters  and  encouragers  of  domestic  slavery 
in  the  South  by  your  consiimption  of  Southern 
staples  and  products.  Were  you  in  earnest,  you 
would  cease  to  consume  our  cotton,  rice  and 
sugar ;  and  were  you  to  give  this  decisive  mani- 
festation of  your  sincerity,  slavery  in  the  Southern 


States  would  die  a  natural  death  in  a  very  short 
time." 

The  Women's  Meetings  of  the  17th 
Century. — The  practical  nature  of  the  Chris- 
tianity of  our  early  Friends,  commended  their 
profession  greatly  to  people  of  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions. Their  doctrine  "  gave  no  promise  to  the 
ear  to  break  it  to  the  hope."  They  counted  the 
sayings  of  our  Saviour  to  be  of  literal  and  per- 
sonal application- — ^not  only  to  be  used  as  texts, 
from  which  a  good  sermon  might  be  preached, 
but  as  the  meat  and  drink,  through  which  the  life 
of  the  soul  was  to  be  daily  sustained.  They  felt  it 
to  be  their  business  to  follow  their  Lord's  example 
as  it  was  set  forth  by  the  Apostle  Peter  to  the 
centurion  Cornelius  and  his  kinsmen,  in  the 
words,  "He  went  about  doing  good." 

These  remarks  are  made  with  reference  to  a 
truly  beautiful  illustration  of  the  Christian  char- 
acter of  the  women  among  those  godly  people,  as 
given,  on  another  page,  in  an  Epistle  written  in 
1674,  which  if  it  cause  mourning  that  our  spiritual 
house  is  not  as  beautiful  as  that  of  former  days, 
may  also  strengthen  some  to  labor  more  earnestly 
to  build  up  the  waste  places. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Fairmount,  on  the 
22nd  ult.,  John,  son  of  Jesse  and  Penninah  Wiuslow, 
to  Abi,  daughter  of  Jesse  Dillon.] 

 ,  On  the  same  day,  at  Centre,  Henry  V.,  son 

of  Jonathan  and  Mary  Hocket,  to  Levina  Hiatt  ;  all 
members  of  Backcre'ek  Monthly  Meeting. 

 At  Friends'  Meeting  house,  Richsqnare,  Hen- 
ry Co.,  Indiana,  on  Fifth  day,  the  25th  of  Ninth  mo. 
last,  James  Hemington,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  son  of 
Robert  and  Elizabeth  Hemington,  Chatteris,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, England,  to  Margaret  Susan  White, 
daughter  of  Exum  and  Ann  White,  of  the  former 
place. 

Died,  on  the  IGth  of  last  month,  in  New  Bedford, 
Massachusetts,  Judith  F.  Hussey,  in  the  58th  year  of 
her  age.  . 

She  had  been  afflicted,  with  a  long  and  suffermg 
illness,  which  she  bore  with  exemplary  patience  and  for- 
titude. In  the  early  part  of  it,  she  was  tried  with  anx- 
ious and  perplexing  doubts,  but  the  cloud  was  merci- 
fully remoYed  from  her  mind  ;  and  He  who  had  been 
with  her  all  her  life  long,  sustaining  and  supporting 
her  through  cares  and  trials,  was  with  her  at  the  close, 
so  that  she  could  exclaim  :— "  Yea,  though  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear 
no  evil ;  for  thou  art  with  me." 

 ,  In  Jonesboro,  Ind.,  on  the  23d  of  Eighth  mo. 

last,  Obadiah  Jones,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Backcreek  Monthly  Meeting :  he  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  the  place  and  proprietor  of  the  town. 

 ^  On  the  4th  of  last  month,  Eliza,  wife  of  Eli 

Neal,  in  the  28th  year  of  her  age  ;  an  esteemed  member 
of  Backcreek  Monthly  Meeting,  Grant  Co.,  Ind. 

 J  On  the  30th  of  8th  mo.  last,  Gulielma,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Joseph  Taber,  aged  nearly  29  years,  a 
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member  of  Butternuts  Monthly  Meeting.  She  was  a 
patient  sufferer  for  over  ten  years,  and  as  the  time  of 
her  release  drew  near,  she  several  times  said,  "  I  long 
to  be  gone  and  be  at  rest." 

 ,  On  the  2d  of  9th  mo.  last,  Mart,  wife  of  John 

Towell,  in  the  73d  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Lick 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Orange  County,  Indiana. 

She  was  a  tender  mother  and  a  kind  neighbor,  and 
a  lover  of  good  order.  She  had  long  been  afflicted 
with  pulmonary  disease,  but  she  was  not  often  heard 
to  complain  ;  though  her  suffering  was  severe,  she 
seemed  enabled  to  bear  it  with  Christian  fortitude. 

 ,  In  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  the  29th  of  the  Ninth  mo., 

Ann  Eliza,  daughter  of  Jonathan  andThisby  Andrews, 
(the  former  deceased,)  in  the  32d  year  of  her  age  ;  a 
member  of  Smithfield  Monthly  Meeting.  Although 
feeling  at  the  commencement  of  her  illness  an  earnest 
desire  to  recover,  she  was  at  length  enabled  calmly  to 
yield  her  friends,  to  whom  she  was  devotedly  attached, 
and  all  that  was  most  dear  to  her  in  this  life,  and 
trusting  alone  in  the  merits  of  her  Redeemer,  to  re- 
sign herself  peacefully  into  His  hands,  "  who  doeth  all 
things  well."  "  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is 
the  death  of  his  saints." 

 ,  At  his  residence  in  Flushing,  Long  Island,  on 

the  2'7th  of  8th  mo.  last,  Joshua  Kimbee,  in  the  64th 
year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  New  York  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

From  his  j'outh  he  had  been  strongly  attached  to 
the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  religious  Society, 
and  the  love  of  the  brethren  was  a  striking  feature  in 
his  character.  His  illness,  during  four  months,  was 
one  of  great  suffering,  whicli  he  bore  with  much  pa- 
tience, in  audible  prayer  this  submissive  language 
was  repeatedly  uttered :  "  0  Lord,  if  it  be  needful  to 
heat  the  furnace  seven  times  hotter  than  it  has  been 
wont  to  be  lieated,  let  Thine  everlasting  arms  be  un- 
derneath for  my  support." 

The  attention  and  kindness  of  his  fiiends  and  neigh- 
bors were  gratefully  appreciated  by  him,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  his  illness  was  a  season  of  profit  to  many  ; 
his  communications  to  those  who  visited  him  evincing 
an  abiding  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness,  of  his  reli- 
ance on  the  merits  and  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer,  and 
of  the  efficacy  of  His  grace  to  sustain  through  intense 
bodily  suffering. 

In  accordance  with  his  request,  his  funeral  was  held 
at  the  Meeting  House,  and  was,  as  he  desired  it  might 
be,  a  season  of  instruction,  a  remarkable  solemnity 
having  prevailed  over  a  large  concourse  of  people  of 
various  religious  denominations,  in  silence  as  well  as 
during  a  heart-searcliing  ministry.  His  removal  is 
sensibly  felt  by  Friends  of  tlie  little  meeting  at  Flush- 
ing, but  they  have  the  consoling  hope  and  trust  that 
their  loss  is  his  everlasting  gain. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS. 
House  fur  the  Yearly  Meetin<j,  Plainjiehl,  hid. 

Proposals  will  be  received  for  building  and  finishing 
Friends'  Yearly  Meeting  House,  in  the  town  of  Plain- 
field,  Hendricks  County,  Indiana,  until  the  17th  of  lltli 
mo.  ne.xt.  Separate  bids  will  also  be  received  for  the 
Masonry,  Carpentrj',  or  for  furnishing  stone,  brick  or 
other  building  material.  Undertakers  will  be  expected 
to  give  good  recommendation  and  security  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  contracts.  Plan  and  specifica- 
tions may  be  had  by  applying  to  Shildes  Moore  or 
Charles  Lowdcr,  Plainfield,  Indiftna  ;  and  information 
relative  to  the  same  from  any  of  the  undersigned 
Building  Coniniittee: 

Shihies  Moore,  Clinrles  Lowder, 

James  Kersey,  Alfred  lladley, 

Isaac  Baldwin,  licriali  Kenyon, 

Joseph  Emmons,  Levi  Woody, 


For  Friends'  Eeyiew. 
DIRECT  TRADE  BETWEEN  CHICAGO  AND  LIVER- 
POOL. 

The  following  remarks  copied  from  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Loudon  Illustrated  News,  exhibit  im- 
portant facts,  especially  interesting  to  the 
Western  readers  of  Friends'  Review. 

Some  sixty  years  ago.  Tench  Coxe,  a  painstak- 
ing Philadelphia  Reve~nue  Commissioner,  pub- 
lished a  "  View  of  the  United  States,"  in  which 
he  enlarged  greatly  on  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  America  from  a  liberal  investment  of 
capital  in  internal  improvements.  Calling  the 
attention  of  his  countrymen  to  what  Russia  had 
eiFected  in  that  direction,  he  says  : — "  The  hemp 
and  timber  for  the  Russian  navy  are  transported 
by  inland  navigation  1,200  miles;  and  yet  hemp 
is  shipped  from  that  kingdom  on  lower  terms  than 
from  any  other  part  of  the  world."  What  would 
the  patriotic  Revenue  Commissioner  have  said 
had  any  one  predicted  that  in  1856  wheat  would 
be  shipped  from  au  American  inland  city,  and, 
after  a  voyage  of  nearly  5,000  miles — 2,400  of 
which  were  inland  navigation — would  be  de- 
livered at  a  lower  cost  for  freight  and  charges 
than  from  Russia,  via  Odessa  and  other  Rus- 
sian ports  ?  Still  more  astonished  would  he 
have  been  if  any  one  could  have  foretold  that 
on  the  borders  of  one  of  the  vast  lakes  of 
North  America  a  city  would  be  founded  on  a 
spot  then  possessed  by  the  Indians,  which,  within 
a  quarter  of  century  from  its  origin,  would  export 
a  larger  quantity  of  grain  and  flour  than  any 
other  port  in  the  world. 

The  city  of  Chicago,  of  whose  marvellous  rise 
and  progress  we  gave  an  account  several  months 
ago,  has  become  a  "nine  days'  wonder"  in  the 
mercantile  world  lately,  on  account  of  the  pros- 
pect of  a  direct  trade  in  grain  between  that  re- 
mote port  and  Liverpool.  A  few  days  ago  the 
Dean  Rk-hmond,  a  vessel  of  380  tons  burden, 
arrived  at  Liverpool  from  Chicago  with  a  cargo 
of  wheat,  having  accomplished  the  voyage  in 
sixty  days,  in  spite  of  an  unexpected  detention 
of  twelve  days  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  Those  who 
profess  to  be  acquainted  with  the  matter  affirm 
that  vessels  may  be  expected  to  make  the  run  to 
Liverpool  in  fifty  days,  which  is  a  mu,ch  shorter 
voyage  than  the  average  taken  by  vessels  from 
Odessa  and  Galatz.  The  Liverpool  Daily  Post, 
in  an  article  on  the  importance  of  the  trade  which 
may  be  expected  to  flow  in  this  channel,  shows 
what  a  saving  wouUl  be  eff'ected  by  sending  grain 
direct  to  this  country  : — 

The  North-Wcstern  States,  with  their  great 
railway  and  canal  facilities,  can  lay  down  at  the 
lake  ports  larger  quantities  of  grain,  at  a  less 
cost,  and  deliver  the  same  in  England  in  a  shorter 
time,  than  the  countries  on  the  Black  Sea, 
Hitherto,  as  we  have  stated,  the  trade  has  been 
carried  on  via  New  York,  the  goods  passing 
through  three  or  four  difiereut  hands  ere  they 
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readied  England,  each  change  entailing  a  com- 
mission, besides  loss  of  time,  and  three  several 
freights — in  the  aggregate  amounting  this  season 
to  13s.  8d.  per  quarter,  with  an  unusually  low  rate 
of  carriage  to  IJuiFalo.  The  Black  Sea  freights 
at  present  are  13s.  per  quarter,  and  the  usual 
voyage  from  Galatz  seventy  to  one  hundred  days. 
The  Dean  Richmond  has  made  the  entire  pas- 
sage in  sixty  days,  including  twelve  days'  de- 
tention in  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  would  not 
be  likely  to  occur  again;  vessels,  therefore,  may 
be  expected  to  make  the  run  in  fifty  days,  whilst 
a  vast  saving  in  expense  will  be  gained,  the 
freight  and  charges  being  less  by  several  shil- 
lings than  via  New  York  or  from  the  Black  Sea. 

If  these  anticipations  be  realized,  the  voyage 
of  the  Dean  Riclimond  will  form  an  important 
event  in  the  annals  of  English  commeixe.  If 
the  adoption  of  this  new  mode  of  transit  will 
give  us  American  wheat  at  a  lower  figure  than 
we  can  obtain  it  from  the  Black  Sea,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  to  draw  a  larger  portion  of 
the  enormous  supplies  we  now  require  from  our 
Transatlantic  kinsmen. 


Arctic  Explorations  in  the  years  1853,-'54,-'55. 
By  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  M.D. 

[Continued  from  page  127  ] 

In  the-  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1854, 
sledge-parties  went  in  various  directions  to  sur- 
vey the  coasts  and  for  other  objects;  but  as  the 
season  advanced,  the  prospect  of  the  ice  breaking 
up  so  that  our  voyagers  could  escape  southward 
with  their  vessel,  became  hopeless.  Dr.  Kane 
says : 

The  summer  was  wearing  on,  but  still  the  ice 
did  not  break  up  as  it  should.  As  far  as  we 
could  see,  it  remained  inflexibly  solid  between 
us  and  the  North  Water  of  Baffin's  Bay.  The 
questions  and  speculations  of  those  around  me 
began  to  show  that  they  too  had  anxious  thoughts 
for  the  coming  year.  There  was  reason  for  all 
our  apprehensions,  as  some  of  my  notes  may 
show. 

"July  8.  I  know  by  experience  how  soon  the 
ice  breaks  up  after  it  once  begins  to  go,  and  I 
hardly  think  that  it  can  continue  advancing  so 
slowly  much  longer.  Indeed,  I  look  for  it  to 
open,  if  it  opens  at  all,  about  the  beginning  of 
September  at  farthest,  somewhere  near  the  date 
of  Sir  James  Ross's  liberation  at  Leopold.  But 
then  I  have  to  remember  that  I  am  much  farther 
to  the  north  than  my  pi-edecessors,  and  that  by 
the  28th  of  last  August  I  had  already,  after 
twenty  days  of  unremitting  labor,  forced  the  brig 
nearly  forty  miles  through  the  pack,  and  that  the 
pack  began  to  close  on  us  only  six  days  later, 
and  that  on  the  7th  of  September  we  were  fairly 
frozen  in.  Yet  last  summer  was  a  most  favorable 
one  for  ice-melting.  Putting  all  this  together,  it 
looks  as  if  the  winter  must  catch  us  before  we 
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can  get  halfway  through  the  pack,  even  though 
we  should  begin  warping  to  the  south  at  the 
earliest  moment  that  we  can  hope  for  water. 

"  It  is  not  a  pleasant  conclusion  of  the  argu- 
ment ;  for  there  never  was,  and  I  trust  never 
will  be,  a  party  worse  armed  for  the  encounter  of 
a  second  Arctic  winter.  We  have  neither  health, 
fuel,  nor  provisions.  Dr.  Hayes,  and  indeed  all 
I  have  consulted  about  it  indirectly,  despond  at 
the  thought ;  and  when  I  look  round  upon  our 
diseased  and  disabled  men,  and  think  of  the 
fearful  work  of  the  last  long  night,  I  am  tempted 
to  feel  as  they  do. 

"  The  alternative  of  abandoning  the  vessel  at 
this  early  stage  of  our  absence,  even  were  it  pos- 
sible, would,  I  feel,  be  dishonoring ;  but,  revolv- 
ing the  question  as  one  of  practicability  alone,  I 
would  not  undertake  it.  In  the  first  place,  how 
are  we  to  get  along  with  our  sick  and  newly- 
amputated  men  ?  It  is  a  dreary  distance  at  the 
best  to  Upernavik  or  Beechy  Island,  our  only 
seats  of  refuge,  and  a  precarious  traverse  if  we 
were  all  of  us  fit  for  moving  :  but  we  are  hardly 
one-half  in  efficiency  of  what  we  count  in 
number. 

"  In  view  of  these  contingencies,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  attempt  in  person  to  communicate  with 
Beechy  Island,  or  at  least  make  the  effort.  If  I 
can  reach  Sir  Edward  Belcher's  squadron,  I  am 
sure  of  all  I  want.  I  will  take  a  light  whaleboat, 
and  pick  my  companions  for  a  journey  to  the 
south  and  west.  I  may  find  perhaps  the  stores 
of  the  North  Star  at  the  Wolstenholme  Island,  or 
come  across  some  passing  vessel  of  the  squadron, 
and  make  known  our  whereabouts  and  wants; 
or,  failing  these,  we  will  try  and  coast  it  along  to 
Wellington  Channel. 

"  I  know  it  is  a  hazardous  venture,  but  it  is  a 
necessary  one,  and  under  the  circumstances  an 
incumbent  duty.  I  should  have  been  glad,  for 
some  reasons,  if  the  command  of  such  an  attempt 
could  have  been  delegated  to  a  subordinate  ;  but 
I  feel  that  I  have  no  right  to  devolve  this  risk 
upon  another,  and  I  am,  besides,  the  only  one 
possessed  of  the  necessary  local  knowledge  of 
Lancaster  Sound  and  its  ice-movements. 

"As  a  prelude  to  this  solemn  undertaking,  I 
met  my  officers  in  the  evening,  and  showed  them 
my  ice-charts ;  explaining,  what  I  found  needed 
little  explanation,  the  prospect  immediately  be- 
fore us.  I  then  discussed  the  probable  chances, 
and,  giving  them  my  personal  opinion  that  the 
brig  might  after  all  be  liberated  at  a  late  date,  I 
announced  my  project.  I  will  not  say  how  gra- 
tified I  was  with  the  manner  in  which  they 
received  it.  It  struck  me  that  there  was  a  sense 
of  personal  relief  experienced  everywhere.  I 
told  them  that  I  did  not  chose  to  call  a  council, 
or  connect  any  of  them  with  the  responsibilities 
of  the  measure,  for  it  involved  only  the  personal 
safety  of  those  who  chose  to  share  the  risk." 

Taking  with  him  five  men,  Dr.  Kane  proceeded 
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Southward,  encountered  great  difficulties,  and 
finally  was  under  the  necessity  of  retracing  his 
steps  without  reaching  Beechy  Island. 

In  the  midst  of  the  greeting  which  always  met 
our  returning  parties,  and  which  gave  to  our 
little  vessel  the  endearing  associations  of  a  home- 
stead, our  thoughts  reverted  to  the  feeble  chances 
of  our  liberation,  and  the  failure  of  our  recent 
effort  to  secure  the  means  of  a  retreat. 

The  brig  had  been  imprisoned  by  closely- 
cemented  ice  for  eleven  months,  duiing  which 
period  she  had  not  budged  an  inch  from  her  icy 
cradle. 

My  attempt  to  reach  Beechy  Island  had  dis- 
closed, as  I  thought  it  would,  the  impossibility 
of  reaching  the  settlements  of  Greenland.  Be- 
tween the  American  and  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay  wag  one  continuous  pack  of  ice,  which,  after 
I  had  travelled  on  it  for  many  miles  to  the  south, 
was  still  of  undefined  extent  before  me.  The 
birds  had  left  their  colonies.  The  water-streams 
from  the  bergs  and  of  the  shore  were  freezing  up 
rapidly.  The  young  ice  made  the  water-surface 
impassable  even  to  a  whaleboat.  It  was  clear  to 
me  that  without  an  absolute  change  of  circum- 
stances, such  as  it  was  vaia  to  look  for  any 
longer,  to  leave  the  ship  would  be  to  enter  upon 
a  wilderness  destitute  of  resources,  and  from 
which  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable, 
to  return. 

Every  thing  before  us  was  involved  in  gloomy 
doubt. ,  Hopeful  as  I  had  been,  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  feel  that  we  were  near  tlie  climax  of 
the  expedition. 

And  now  came  the  question  of  the  second 
winter  ;  how  to  look  our  enemy  in  the  face,  and 
how  to  meet  him.  Any  thing  was  better  than 
inaction  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  uncertainty  which 
yet  attended  our  plans,  a  host  of  expedients  were 
to  be  resorted  to,  and  much  Robinson  Crusoe 
labor  ahead.  Moss  was  to  be  gathered  for  eking 
out  our  winter  fuel,  and  willow-stems  and  stone- 
crops  and  sorrel,  as  antiscorbutics,  collected  and 
buried  in  the  snow.  But  while  all  these  were  in 
progress  came  other  and  graver  questions. 

Some  of  my  party  had  entertained  the  idea 
that  an  escape  to  the  south  was  still  practicable ; 
and  this  opinion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Petersen, 
our  Danish  interpreter,  who  had  accompanied 
the  Searching  Expedition  of  Captain  Penny,  and 
had  a  matured  experience  in  the  changes  of 
Arctic  ice.  They  even  thought  that  the  safety 
of  all  would  be  promoted  by  a  withdrawal  from 
the  brig. 

"  Aiif/ust  24. — At  noon  to-day  I  hnd  all  hands 
called,  and  explained  to  tliem  frankly  the  con- 
siderations which  have  determined  me  to  remain 
where  wc  are.  I  endeavored  to  show  them  that 
an  escape  to  open  water  could  not  succeed,  and 
that  the  effort  must  be  exceedingly  hazardous  : 
I  alluded  to  our  duties  to  the  ship":  in  a  word,  I 
advised  them  strenuously  to  forego  the  project. 


I  then  told  them  that  I  should  freely  give  my 
permission  to  such  as  were  desirous  of  making 
the  attempt,  but  that  I  should  require  them  to 
place  themselves  under  the  command  of  officers 
selected  by  them  before  setting  out,  and  to 
renounce  in  writing  all  claims  upon  myself  and 
the  rest  who  were  resolved  to  stay  by  the  vessel. 
Having  done  this,  I  directed  the  roll  to  be  called, 
and  each  man  to  answer  for  himself." 

In  the  result,  eight  out  of  the  seventeen  surviv- 
ors resolved  to  stand  by  the  brig. 

I  divided  to  the  others  their  portion  of  our 
resources  justly  and  even  liberally  ;  and  they 
left  us  on  Monday,  the  28th,  with  every  appliance 
our  narrow  circumstances  could  furnish  to  speed 
I  and  guard  them.    One  of  them,  George  Riley, 
1  returned  a  few  days  afterward  ;  but  weary  months 
j  went  by  before  we  saw  the  rest  again.  They 
I  carried  with   them  a  written   assurance  of  a 
bi'other's  welcome  should  they  be  driven  back  ; 
and  this  assurance  was  redeemed  when  hard  trials 
had  prepared  them  to  share  again  our  fortunes. 

The  party  moved  off  with  the  elastic  step  of 
men  confident  in  their  purpose,  and  were  out  of 
sight  in  a  few  hours.  As  we  lost  them  among 
the  hummocks,  the  stern  realities  of  onv  condi- 
tion pressed  themselves  upon  us  anew.  The 
reduced  numbers  of  our  party,  the  helplessness 
of  many,  the  waning  efficiency  of  all,  the.  impend- 
ing winter  with  its  cold,  dark  night,  our  peuuiy 
of  resources,  the  dreary  sense  of  increased  isola- 
tion,— these  made  the  staple  of  our  thoughts. 
For  a  time,  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  party,  our 
i  daily  topics  through  so  many  months,  gave 
place  to  the  question  of  our  own  fortunes, — 
how  we  wore  to  escape,  how  to  live. 

The  party  remaining  with  the  brig,  labored 
industriously  in  preparing  for  the  coming  winter, 
and  under  date  of  10th  month  21st,  the  record 
says: 

"  The  light  is  fast  leaving  us.  The  sun  has 
ceased  to  reach  the  vessel.  The  northeastern 
headlands  or  their  southern  faces  up  the  fiords 
have  still  a  warm  yellow  tint,  and  the  pinnacles 
of  the  icebergs  far  out  on  the  floes  are  lighted  up 
at  noonday  :  but  all  else  is  dark  shadow." 

Decfmhcr  7th. — I  was  asleep  in  the  afternoon, 
after  the  fatigue  of  an  extra  night-watch,  when  I 
was  called  to  the  deck  by  the  report  of  "Esqui- 
maux sledges."  They  came  on  rapidly,  five 
sledges,  with  teams  of  six  dogs  each,  most  of  the 
drivers  strangers  to  us  :  and  in  a  few  minutes 
were  at  the  brig.  Their  errand  was  of  cliarity  : 
they  were  bringing  back  to  us  Bonsall  and  Peter- 
sen, two  of  tlie  party  that  left  us  on  the  28th  of 
August. 

The  party  had  many  adventures  and  much 
suffering  to  tell  of.  They  had  verified  by  pain- 
ful and  perilous  experience  all  I  had  anticipated 
for  thom.  But  the  most  stirring  of  their  an- 
nouncements was  the  condition  they  had  left 
their  associates  in,  two  hundred  miles  off,  divided 
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in  their  counsels,  their  energies  broken,  and  their 
provisions  nearly  gone.    I  reserve  for  another  j 
page  the  history  of  their  wanderings.    My  first  | 
thought  was  of  the  means  of  rescuing  and  reliev- 
ing them. 

"  Decemher  12. — Brooks  awoke  me  at  three 
this  morning  with  the  cry  of  '  Esquimaux  again  !' 
I  dressed  hastily,  and,  groping  my  way  over  the 
pile  of  boxes  that  leads  up  from  the  hold  into  the 
darkness  above,  made  out  a  group  of  human 
figures,  masked  by  the  hooded  jumpers  of  the 
natives.  They  stopped  at  the  gangway,'  and,  as 
I  was  about  to  challenge,  one  of  them  sprang 
forward  and  grasped  my  hand.  It  was  Doctor 
Hayes.  A  few  words,  dictated  by  suffering, 
certainly  not  by  any  anxiety  as  to  his  reception, 
and  at  his  bidding  the  whole  party  came  upon 
deck.  Poor  fellows !  I  could  only  grasp  their 
hands  and  give  them  a  brother's  welcome. 

"  The  thermometer  was  at  minus  50°  ;  they 
were  covered  with  rime  and  snow,  and  were 
fainting  with  hunger.  It  was  necessary  to  use 
caution  in  taking  them  below ;  for,  after,  an  ex- 
posure of  such  fearful  intensity  and  duration  as 
they  had  gone  through,  the  warmth  of  the  cabin 
would  have  prostrated  them  completely.  They 
had  journeyed  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles ; 
and  their  last  run  from  the  bay  near  Etah,  some 
seventy  miles  in  a  right  line,  was  through  the 
hummocks,  at  this  appalling  temperature. 

One  by  one  they  all  came  in  and  were  housed. 
Poor  fellows  !  as  they  threw  open  their  Esqui- 
maux garments  by  the  stove,  how  they  relished 
the  scanty  luxuries  which  we  had  to  offer  them  ! 
The  coffee,  and  the  meat-biscuit  soup,  and  the 
molasses  and  the  wheat  bread,  even  the  salt  pork 
which  our  scurvy  forbade  the  rest  of  us  to  touch, 
■ — how  they  relished  it  all !  For  more  than  two 
months  they  had  lived  on  frozen  seal  and  walrus- 
meat. 

They  are  almost  all  of  them  in  danger  of 
collapse,  but  I  have  no  apprehension  of  life 
unless  from  tetanus.  I  resigned  my  own  bunk 
to  Dr.  Hayes,  who  is  much  prostrated  :  he  will 
probably  lose  two  of  his  toes,  perhaps  a  third. 
The  rest  have  no  special  injury." 

The  year  1854  closed  with  a  fruitless  attempt 
by  Dr.  Kane  and  Petersen,  to  find  the  Esqui- 
maux, and  obtain  some  walrus-beef  for  the  sick. 

[To  be  continued.] 


INTERESTING  FACTS. 
Recent  analyses  and  comparisons  of  the  popu- 
lation, pursuits,  dwellings,  and  extent  of  London, 
show  that  even  the  vast  estimates  of  its  greatness 
are  actually  below  a  reality,  which  is  amazing  to 
contemplate.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  it  contained  958,000  inhabitants,  while 
,  under  the  census  of  1851,  this  number  had 
swollen  to  2,362,000.  In  a  period  of  ten  years, 
between  1841  and  1851,  the  population  increased 
17  per  cent.    Since  that  time  the  increase  has 


been  in  a  corresponding,  if  not  in  an  augmented 
proportion ;  so  that,  at  the  same  rate  of  progress, 
the  population  would  be  about  six  millions  in  the 
year  1900.  Thus,  while  the  tide  of  emigration 
is  setting  to  this  western  hemisphere,  immense 
cities  are  springing  up  along  our  great  rivers, 
and  towns  are  rising  as  if  by  magic,  in  the 
midst  of  the  prairies  and  forests  of  yesterday ; 
the  old  world  presents  a  rival  of  Titanic  dimen- 
sions, which  is  still  expanding  in  power  and 
wealth,  and  suffering  apparently  no  diminution 
from  causes  which  contributed  to  the  decline  of 
those  ancient  marts,  that  were  once  the  admira- 
tion and  wonder  of  the  world. 

In  a  curious  calculation  made  by  the  London 
Chronicle,  it  appears  there  are  more  Smiths, 
Joneses,  Browns,  Robinsons,  and  Thompsons  in 
London,  than  any  other  city  in  the  world,  (Paris 
and  the  Chinese  cities  excepted),  has  inhabitants; 
that  Vienna  has  not  as  many  denizens  as  London 
has  servants;  that  the  shoemakers,  publicans, 
and  dealers  in  meat  and  vegetables  of  London, 
number  more  than  the  whole  population  of  Berlin, 
and  nearly  as  much  as  that  of  New  York;  and 
that  London  has  more  last-makers  than  Frankfort 
has  citizens,  and  more  clerks  than  Boston  has 
inhabitants.  These  facts  are  worthy  of  reflec- 
tion here,  where  our  growth  is  nearly  twice  as 
rapid,  and  where  a  wise  forecast  should  admonish 
us  to  prepare  for  the  great  future  which,  under 
Providence,  we  are  destined  to  enjoy. — North 
American. 


The  Sensitive  Plant. — {Acacia  Ilimosa.) 

In  its  native  country,  (Brazil,)  this  singular 
plant  grows  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet, 
and  is  armed  with  short  recurved  thorns ;  the 
leaves  grow  upon  long  footstalks,  which  are 
prickly,  each  stistaining  two  pairs  of  wings ;  from 
the  place  where  these  are  inserted,  come  out 
small  branches,  having  three  or  four  globular' 
heads  of  pale  purplish  flowers,  coming  out  from 
the  side  on  short  peduncles.  "  Naturalists,"  says 
Dr.  Darwin,  "  have  not  explained  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  collapsing  of  the  sensitive  plant ; 
the  leaves  meet  and  close  in  the  night,  during 
the  sleep  of  the  plant,  or  when  exposed  to  too 
much  cold  in  the  day  time,  in  the  same  manner 
as  when  they  are  affected  by  external  violence, 
folding  their  upper  surfaces  together,  and  in  part 
over  each  other,  like  scales  or  tiles,  so  as  to  ex- 
pose as  little  of  the  upper  surface  as  may  be  to 
the  air  ;  [many  of  the  acacias  do  this  which  are 
not  otherwise  sensitive ;]  but  do  not,  indeed,  col- 
lapse quite  so  far,  for  when  touched  in  the  night, 
during  their  sleep,  they  fall  still  farther ;  espe- 
cially when  touched  on  the  footstalks  between 
the  stem  and  the  leaflets,  which  seem  to  be  their 
most  sensitive  or  irritable  part.  Now  as  their 
situation,  after  being  exposed  to  external  violence, 
resembles  their  sleep,  but  with  a  greater  degree 
of  collapse,  may  it  not  be  owing  to  a  numbness  or 
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paralysis  consequent  on  too  violent  irritation,  like 
the  faiutings  of  animals  from  pain  or  fatigue? 
A  sensitive  plant  being  kept  in  a  dark  room  till 
some  hours  after  day -break,  its  leaves  and  leaf- 
stalks were  collapsed  as  in  its  most  profound 
sleep,  and  on  exposing  it  to  the  light  above  twenty 
minutes  passed  before  the  plant  was  thoroughly 
awake  and  had  expanded  itself.  Diu-ing  the 
night  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaves  are  ap- 
pressed  ;  this  would  seem  to  show  that  the  office 
of  this  surface  of  the  leaf  was  to  expose  the  fluids 
of  the  plant  to  the  light,  as  well  as  to  the  air." 
If  kept  in  the  dark  it  fails  to  expand  during  the 
entire  day.  Although  easily  grown  by  every 
one,  simply  requiring  to  be  treated  as  a  tender 
annual,  there  is  no  plant  we  grow  requiring  so 
little  trouble,  that  excites  such  a  lively  interest, 
and  has  been  seen  by  so  few  people,  as  this  sensitive 
plant.  Dr.  Darwin  thus  characterises  this  plant 
in  verse  : 

"  Weak  with  nice  sense,  the  chaste  Mimosa  stands, 
From  each  rude  touoh  withdraws  her  timid  hands  ; 
Oft  as  light  clouds  o'erpass  the  summer  glade, 
Alarm'd,  she  trembles  at  the  moving  shade, 
And  feels  alive  through  all  her  tender  form, 
The  whisper'd  murmurs  of  the  gathering  storm  ; 
Shuts  her  sweet  eye-lids  to  approaching  night, 
And  liails  with  freshen'd  charms  the  rising  light." 

Country  Gentleman. 


SEWING  MACHINES; 
Mechanical  appliances  frequently  accomplish 
social  results  in  a  few  years,  which  the  abstract 
discussions  of  centuries  have  failed  to  effect.  The 
steam  engine  and  the  printing  press  furnish  the 
principal  illustrations  of  this  truth,  but  a  more 
recent  device  of  mechanical  ingenuity  has  already 
accomplished  much  in  the  same  way,  that  is  not 
so  generally  understood.  We  allude  to  the  sewing 
machine. 

The  sewing  machine  has  been  in  existence  but 
about  five  years,  yet  its  results  are  of  the  highest 
importance.  As  an  invention,  it  has  arrived  at  a 
rare  degree  of  success,  and  this  fiict,  in  connection 
with  the  circumstance  that  but  a  small  capital  is 
required,  while  the  machines  are  sold  at  a  profit 
of  100  to  200  per  cent,  has  been  the  occasion  of 
fierce  competition  and  protracted  litigation. 

The  sewing-machine  is  being  introduced  into 
general  use  with  a  rapidity  of  which  few  have  any 
conception.  We  have  a  number  of  large  factories 
in  operation,  exclusively  engaged  in  their  manu- 
facture, each  employing  several  hundred  men, 
and,  in  several  instances,  they  arc  unable  to  fill  the 
orders  pressing  upon  them.  This  circumstance 
may  be  peculiar  to  this  sea.son  of  the  year,  when 
preparation  for  winter  requires  the  manufacture 
of  an  increased  number  of  garments;  yet  the 
demand  is  of  such  a  character  that  all  the  prin- 
cipal establishments  are  either  erecting  enlarged 
buildings  or  arc  adopting  other  expedients  for  the 
extension  of  tlicir  work. 

There  arc  now  three  firms  which  manufacture 
on  an  average  2000  machines  in  a  year,  and  eight 


or  ten  in  all  that  are  well  established.  Many 
other  parties  are  experimenting  with  various  sue-  ^ 
cess.    Singer  is  the  only  firm  which  manufactures 
in  New  York.    He  employs  about  200  men.  " 
Wheeler  &  Wilson  manufacture  in  Bridgeport,  ^ 
on  an  extensive  scale,  having  recently  removed  . 
from  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  and  purchased  Jerome's  " 
clock  factory,  for  about  $30,000,  which  is  being 
fitted  up  with  machinery  for  the  employment  of  ' 
at  least  100  hands.    Grover  &  Baker,  another  " 
firm  of  some  note,  are  erecting  a  building  in  Bos-  * 
ton,  200  feet  in  length  and  five  stories  high,  which 
will  employ  about  200  men,  with  room  for  expan- 
sion, as  business  increases. 

Sewing  machines  are  very  extensively  used  by  ji 
manufacturers.   A  New  York  firm,  manufacturers 
of  ladies'  skirts,  have  not  less  than  150  machines, 
costing  $15,000,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  lar- 
gest  number  anywhere  employed  by  a  single  firm. 
Each  one  is  calculated  to  do  the  work  of  ten  ordi-  " 
nary  sewers.    Three  hundred  hands  are  employed, 
and  the  execution  done  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  statistics : — There  are  cut  up  weekly  c 
275  pieces  of  muslin,  or  143,000  per  year;  ditto 
2000  pounds  of  jute  cord,  or  104,000  per  year; 
600  dozen  of  spool  cotton  per  week,  or  81,200  E 
dozen  per  year.    For  the  single  item  of  round 
whalebone,  (boiled  in  oil  and  perfectly  flexible,) 
the  enormous  sum  of  $6000  is  paid  every  week. 
Besides,  there  are  25  looms  in  the  city  constantly 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hair  cloth,  for 
the  inflation  of  ladies'  garments,  making  3000 
yards  per  week,  and  100  looms  engaged  on  other 
fabrics.    With  these  facilities,  the  force  employed  8 
turn  out  three  thousand  skirts  per  day,  exclusive 
of  woven  goods.  ( 

The  celerity  of  the  sewing  machine  in  its  vari- 
ous movements  is  almost  incredible.  Woman's 
powers,  whatever  their  cultivation,  are  unable  to 
compete,  either  in  rapidity,  precision  or  finish. 
From  1,000  to  2,000  stitches  per  minute,  accord- 
ing to  the  description  of  work,  is  not  unusual.  , 
On  shirt-bosoms,  the  number  per  minute  is  about 
1,500;  in  cording  and  binding  umbrellas,  2,000.  ; 
Full  one  half  of  the  machines  now  made  are  sold 
to  the  laborious  class  of  people  known  as  needle- 
women, sewing-girls  and  employees  in  manufac- 
turing concerns;  though  very  many  are  made  for 
family  sewing,  several  families  often  uniting  in 
the  purchase  of  a  machine  and  passing  it  around, 
as  needed.  As  some  instruction  is  desirable, 
there  are  places  on  Broadway  where  ladies  gather 
each  day  to  receive  lessons,  and  among  them  are 
often  seen  those  of  aflluence  and  the  highest  res- 
pectability. Sometimes  a  woman  buys  a  machine, 
for  gaiter  work,  for  instance;  hires  female  fitters 
in  sufficient  number  to  keep  her  constantly  em- 
ployed, and  pays  them  $4  or  $5  per  week,  often 
leaving  a  handsome  profit.  A  woman  has  been 
known  to  make  as  high  as  $60  per  week  with  two 
fitters.  Sewing  machines  are  getting  to  be  ex- 
tensively employed  in  making  mantillas,  hat  and 
cap  making,  &c. 
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There  was  mucli  feeling  excited  among  the 
sewing  women  when  the  machines  were  first  in- 
troduced. Such  has  always  been  the  immediate 
consequence  of  substituting  labor-saving  machine- 
ry for  the  toil  by  hand.  The  best  proof  that 
this  was  a  mere  ignorant  prejudice  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  so  easily  and  speedily 
vanquished.  The  machine  has  relieved  a  very 
numerous  class  of  women  from  an  exhausting  and 
never  profitable  toil,  and  led  them  to  labor  in 
other  fields  which  society  always  opens  to  their 
demands. — Ev.  Journal. 


WEEP  NOT  FOR  THE  JUST. 

Mournful  daughter  of  Zion !  oh,  why  art  thou  weep- 
ing ? 

Thy  princes  and  prophets  to  glory  are  gone ; 
The  redeemed  and  the  ransomed  in  Jesus  are  sleeping, 
The  conflict  is  past  and  the  victory  won. 

Dost  thou  weep  for  the  church?  lo !  in  freshness 
anointed, 

Other  sons  shall  rise  round  her  for  priests  of  the 
Lord ; 

Other  judges  to  Zion's  chief  seats  be  appointed, 
And  Jehovah's  high  name  be  proclaimed  and 
adored. 

Dost  thou  weep  for  the  world  and  its  dark  desolations, 
When  like  beacons  they  shone  and  illumined  the 
night  ? 

Lo !  the  bright  morn  of  Salem  spreads  far  o'er  the 
nations, 

And  their  nobles  bow  down  at  the  blaze  of  its  light. 

Does  thy  love  for  i^emseZues  prompt  thy  heart  to  deplore 
them, 

As  thy  fathers  in  Christ  and  the  friends  of  thy  way? 
Behold  !  greater  love  than  is  thine  is  spread  o'er  them. 
And  a  love  beyond  theirs  is  thy  guardian  and  stay. 

Oh,  weep  not  for  the  just!  for  their  lamps  were  kept 
burning  ; 

They  were  pilgrims  with  meekness  and  mercy  en- 
dowed; 

They  were  called  from  a  pathway  of  dimness  and 
mourning, 

To  a  land  without  sorrow — a  day  without  cloud. 

Oh,  weep  not  for  the  faithful!  their  warfare  is  ended — 
Their  Sabbath  eternal — unsullied  their  rest ; 

And  their  purified  spirits  in  brightness  ascended, 
Communion  to  hold  with  the  sainted  and  blest. 

Arise,  then,  and  cast  off  thy  sackcloth  and  sadness, 

Anoint,  and  thy  beautiful  garments  put  on  ! 
Tune  thy  harp  to  the  sweet  songs  of  praises  and  glad- 
ness. 

For. the  grave  is  subdued  and  the  victory  won. 


HOME. 


Where  burns  the  loved  hearth  brightest, 

Cheering  the  social  breast  ? 
Where  beats  the  fond  heart  lightest, 

Its  humble  hopes  possessed? 
Where  is  the  smile  of  sadness, 

Of  meek-eyed  patience  born  ? 
Worth  more  than  those  of  gladness, 

Which  mirth's  bright  cheek  adorn. 
Pleasure  is  marked  by  fleetness 

To  those  who  blindly  roam, 
While  grief  itself  has  sweetness 
At  Home,  dear  Home. 


There  blend  the  ties  that  strengthen 

Our  hearts  in  hours  of  grief. 
The  silver  links  that  lengthen 

Joy's  visits  when  most  brief  ; 
There,  eyes  in  all  their  splendor 

Are  vocal  to  the  heart, 
And  voices  gay  and  tender 

Fresh  eloquence  impart; 
Then  dost  thou  sigh  for  pleasure  ? 

Oh  !  do  not  blindly  roam  ; 
But  seek  nthat  hidden  treasure 

At  Home,  dear  Home. 

Does  pure  religion  charm  thee, 

Par  more  than  aught  below  ? 
Wouldst  thou  that  she  should  arm  thee 

Against  the  hour  of  woe  ? 
Think  not  she  dwelleth  only 

In  temples  made  for  prayer. 
For  Home  itself  were  lonely 

Without  her  presence  there  ; 
The  devotee  may  falter, 

The  bigot  blindly  roam. 
If  worshipless  her  altar. 

At  Home,  dear  Home. 

Love  over  it  presideth  ; 

With  meek  and  watchful  awe, 
Its  holy  service  guideth, 

And  shows  its  perfect  law. 
If  THERE  thy  faith  shall  fail  thee — ■ 

If  THERE  no  shrine  be  found — 
What  can  thy  prayers  avail  thee 

With  kneeling  crowds  around? 
Go  !  leave  thy  gifts  unoffered, 

Before  religion's  dome. 
And  be  her  first  fruits  proffered 
At  Home,  dear  Home 

Bernard  Barton. 


THE  TEMPER. 

In  all  political  conversations,  particular  care 
ought  to  be  taken  to  preserve  the  temper.  None 
are  so  irritable  as  the  tempers  of  enthusiastic  poli- 
ticians. I  have  seen  some  of  this  character,  con- 
cerning whose  lunacy  I  have  not  the  least  doubt. 
It  is  better,  if  possible,  to  avoid  political  conver- 
sation when  the  speakers  betray  warmth  and  at- 
tachment to  party.  I  never  knew  an  instance 
of  conviction  attending  the  longest  disputes. 
There  is  a  pride  and  obstinacy  in  the  minds  of" 
ignorant  partizans,  which  we  rarely  find  in  other 
men.  If  their  belief  in  Grod  were  half  as  sincere 
as  their  confidence  in  their  favorite  leader,  they 
would  be  the  most  pious  and  fervent  saints  the 
world  ever  saw.  As  we  must  sometimes  meet 
with  men  of  this  character,  it  is  best  never  to 
argue,  nor  answer,  even  when  we  are  certain  of 
their  errors ;  let  us  rather  leave  their  company, 
and  pity  their  weakness  of  mind. —  Columbian 
Marjazine,  fifty  years  ago. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 
Foreign  Intellioence. — Liverpool  dates  are  to  the 
21st  ult.  and  Havre  to  the  13th.  The  Paris  Confer- 
ence was  to  re-assemble  on  the  15th.  It  was  expect- 
ed that,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  subjects 
to  be  discussed,  it  would  be  composed  of  the  first 
plenipotentiaries,  as  before,  and  not  of  the  second,  as 
first  proposed.  It  was  uncertain  whether  it  would 
confine  its  discussions  to  the  Eastern  question,  or  take 
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up  the  other  European  difficulties,  and  also  whether 
Naples  would  be  represented, 

England  and  France  have  suspended  diplomatic  in- 
tercourse with  Naples.  The  latter  is  preparing  for 
defence.  The  English  squadron  left  Ajaccio  on  the 
13th  nit.  The  French  still  remained  at  Toulon,  but 
was  ready  to  depart.  Four  Sardinian  ships  were  also 
ready  at  Genoa.  The  German  papers  state  that  the 
King  of  Naples  has  urged  the  cabinets  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Vienna  and  Berlin  to  conclude  a  treaty  in  fa- 
vour of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  analo- 
gous to  that  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  the  Ot- 
toman Empire. 

The  report  that  the  Austrians  had  occupied  Galatz  is 
contradicted.  The  evacuation  of  the  Principalities  has 
been  commenced.  The  Isle  of  Serpents  has  been  aban- 
doned by  Russia,  and  become  the  possession  of  Turkey. 

An  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  by  the  English 
plenipotentiaries  and  the  Danish  government  by  which 
the  ^ound  Dues  are  to  be  abolished,  on  payment  of  a 
certain  indemnity.  The  convention  will  require  the 
approval  of  the  British  Parliament.  Prussia  has  not 
yet  fixed  the  amount  of  indemnity  she  is  willing  to 
pay.  Denmark Jjas  also  resolved  on  a  considerable 
reduction  of  the  transit  dues  levied  on  merchandize 
passing  through  her  territory  between  the  free  cities 
of  Lubeck  and  Ilamburg. 

In  Spain,  the  ministry  of  Gen.  O'Donnell  resigned 
on  the  12th  ult.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gen.Narvaez. 
The  change  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  personal  mo- 
tives on  the  part  of  the  Queen,  but  it  has  been  follow- 
ed by  a  suspension  of  the  sales  of  Church  pro- 
perty, all  sales  now  pending  being  annulled,  and  by 
a  decree  revoking  the  constitution  of  1845  and  restor- 
ing the  old  system.  The  concordat  with  Rome  is 
re-established  in  full  force,  all  the  recent  legislation 
hostile  to  it  being  annulled. 

Application  has  been  made  lo  the  Portuguese  gov- 
ernment for  authority  to  lay  a  submarine  telegraph 
between  Portugal  and  Brazil. 

Great  financial  difficulties  have  been  experienced 
in  France.  Specie,  particularly  silver,has  been  extreme- 
ly scarce,  and  a  heavy  drain  ho.""  been  made  upon  the 
-  Bank  of  France  for  bullion.  The  difficulty  appeared  to 
lie  abating.  Thr  Bank  of  England  has  been  obliged  to 
adopt  restrictive  measures,  to  check  the  withdrawal 
of  gold  from  its  coffers.  It  has  raised  the  rate  of  dis- 
count, and  refuses  to  make  advances  on  government 
securities,  except  exchequer  bills.  The  bankers  of 
Leipsic  and  Breslau  have  bound  themselves  not  to 
send  silver  abroad. 

A  line  of  stcamshijis  is  about  to  commence  running 
from  Melbourne,  Australia,  to  Suez,  connecting  with  a 
line  from  Alexandria  to  Southampton,  England.  The 
pioneer  vessel  was  to  leave  l^ngland  on  the  19th  ult. 
The  monster  steamer,  Great  Eastern,  is  expected  to  be 
launched  next  Spring. 

The  financial  companies  which  are  soliciting  the 
privilege  of  establishing  lianks  in  Turkey,  were  to 
send  in  sealed  proposals  on  tlie  11th  ult.  The  Porte 
guarantees  6  per  cent,  on  tlio  Euphrates  railway,  and 
a  portion  of  the  shares  in  that  undertaking  are  to  be 
reserved  for  the  Bast  India  Company  and  for  Turkey. 
The  railroad  company  will  enjoy  exclusive  privileges, 
will  receive  the  land  gratuitously,  and  will  be  allowed 
to  work  the  mines  near.  They  undertake  to  establish 
a  telegraph  and  line  of  stciuncrs  to  connect  with  India. 

Great  freshets  occurred  in  the  southern  jjart  of 
China,  in  the  Vth  month,  and  llie  rice  crop  on  some  of 
the  rivers  was  entirely  destroyed.  At  (Canton,  boats 
were  used  in  the  streets,  and  the  gardens  of  the  fac- 
tories were  covered  willi  water  to  the  depth  of  three 
feet.  Large  quantities  of  rice  stored  in  the  city  were 
destroyed,  and  a  famine  was  apprehended.  The  rebels 
had  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Mandarins,  on  the 
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Pearl  river,  and  20,000  of  them  were  within  forty 
miles  of  Canton,  Avaiting  for  the  floods  to  subside,  to 
push  on  towards  that  city. 

The  cultivation  of  wheat  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  promises  to  be  successful. 
The  Steam  Flour  Mill  Company  have  bought  321.5 
bushels  in  Maui  this  season,  and  sent  it  to  Oahu.  It 
is  said  to  make  very  good  flour.  A  steam  tug  boat 
has  been  launched  at  Honolulu. 

The  Emperor  of  Japan  held  on  the  22d  of  6th  mo. 
at  Jeddo,  an  assembly  of  the  principal  nobles  and  in- 
fluential persons  of  his  court,  to  consider  the  treaties 
recently  entered  into  with  several  foreign  governments. 
At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  that  the  ports  of  Nan- 
gasaki  and  Hakodadi  should  be  open  to  vessels  of  all 
nations  for  the  purpose  of  repairing,  taking  in  provi- 
sions and  coal,  &c.  The  other  ports  are  to  be  acces- 
sible to  vessels  in  distress,  which  must  leave  them, 
however,  as  soon  as  the  danger  is  over.  No  foreigner 
is  to  be  allowed  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  without 
special  permission  from  the  Chief  of  the  State.  The 
right  of  trading  with  Japan  is  still  restricted  to  the 
Dutch  and  Chinese,  who  can  trade  only  at  Nangasaki. 

The  anniversary  of  the  independence  of  Chili  was 
intended  to  be  celebrated  on  the  18th  of  9th  mo.,  by 
the  lighting  of  Valparaiso  with  gas  for  the  first  time, 
the  inauguration,  at  Santiago,  of  several  beneficent 
societies,  the  formation  of  a  savings  bank,  and  the 
annual  exhibition  of  national  industry.  Congress  has 
approved  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  United 
States,  and  had  made  an  additional  grant  of  $8,000 
for  public  instruction. 

Accounts  have  been  received  from  Nicaragua,  giving 
a  different  version  of  the  battles  of  Massaya  and 
Granada  from  that  derived  from  Walker's  party.  It  is 
stated  that  Walker  was  repulsed  from  Massaya,  and 
that  Granada  having  been  captured  during  his  absence, 
was  completely  sacked,  every  thing  valuable  being 
either  carried  away  or  destroyed.  The  Central  Ameri- 
can forces  then  retreated,  leaving  Walker  in  possession 
of  the  town,  but  without  supplies  for  the  subsistence 
of  his  army,  and  in  a  critical  situation. 

Domestic. — Gov.  Stevens,  of  Oregon,  has  had  an 
interview  w-ith  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  hostile  In- 
dians, who  appeared  disposed  for  peace.  The  Indians 
about  Puget  Sound,  AV.  T.  are  quiet,  but  among  those 
at  Vancouver's,  there  is  great  hostility  to  the  whites. 

Dates  from  California  to  the  6th  ult.  The  total 
amounfof  treasure  shipped  from  that  State  during 
the  9th  mouth  was  $4,070,371.  Great  drought  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  state.  Extensive  improvements 
are  going  on  in  the  interior,  and  new  roads  are  open- 
ed in  various  parts,  greatly  facilitating  travelling  and 
transportation.  The  accounts  from  the  mines  are 
favorable. 

The  Free  State  prisoners  at  Lecompton,  Kansas, 
have  published  an  address  to  the  American  people, 
that  they  arc  confined  in  a  small,  loathsoms  prison, 
under  a  guard  of  militia,  and  that  they  are  unable  to 
procure  medical  assistance,  or  sufficient  food  or  cloth- 
ing. One  prisoner  had  died,  and  it  was  feared  others 
would  share  the  same  fate  unless  speedily  relieved. 
The  Grand  Jury  has  indicted  ninety  of  them  for  mur- 
der in  the  first  degree.  Gov.  Geary,  it  is  said,  has 
arrested  several  i)crsons  concerned  in  the  disturbances 
near  Ossawatamie.  It  is  not  stated  to  which  party 
they  belonged.  W.  F.  M.  Arny,  agent  of  the  National 
Kansas  Committee,  has  visited  the  Territory  to  inves- 
tigate the  condition  of  the  settlers,  and  reports  many 
cases  of  greatdestitution.  Much  suffering  must  be  ex- 
perienced during  the  coming  winter,  unless  aid  is  fur- 
nished from  abroad,  as  many  families  have  been  rob- 
bed of  all  tliey  possessed.  Partial  supplies  of  cloth- 
ing have  been  forwarded  from  several  quarters,  but 
provisions  arc  also  much  needed. 
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[Concluded  from  prge  132  ] 

Second  day,  lOth  mo.  6th. — The  Committee 
on  the  Concerns  of  the  People  of  Color  make  re- 
port as  below ;  which  has  been  read  to  our  satis- 
faction. The  Committee  is  contiaued,  and  en- 
couraged to  persevere  in  their  labors,  as  way  may 
open,  and  directed  to  report  to  the  next  Yearly 
Meeting. 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting : 

From  the  reports  which  have  been  received 
from  the  diiferent  branches  of  the  CommitteCj  it 
appears  they  have,  as  heretofore,  been  engaged 
in  rendering  such  advice  and  assistance  to  the 
People  of  Color  under  their  care  as  circumstances 
favored. 

There  have  been  between  25  and  30  schools 
taught  among  them  the  past  year  for  different 
lengths  of  time,  varying  from  one  to  nine  months, 
several  of  which  have  been  supported  by  the 
public  fund  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  These  schools 
have  been  frequently  visited  by  deputations  of 
the  Committee,  who  report  them  as  having  been 
taught,  principally,  by  competent  teachers  of 
their  own  colojj  and  to  be  pretty  well  conducted; 
the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  learning  being  gene- 
rally satisfactory.  Several  of  the  Branches  re- 
port that  some  of  their  children  have  attended 
Friends'  schools,  and  in  one  or  two  instances, 
they  have  been  admitted  into  the  Public  Schools. 

There  have  also  been  a  considerable  number 
of  First-day  schools  taught  among  them,  one  of 
which  was  continued  throughout  the  year.  And 
they  have  been  generally  well  attended. 

There  has  been  expended  in  money,  during 


the  past  year,  $358.98  in  support  of  the  indigent 
and  infirm,  and  for  the  promotion  of  education 
among  them.  Some  of  the  ]5ranches  also  re- 
port, they  have  gratuitously  furnished  them  with 
Bibles,  Testaments  and  School  books,  which, 
together  with  the  advice  of  Friends,  have  been 
thankfully  received. 

In  regard  to  their  moral  condition,  some  of  the 
reports  speak  favorably  of  them  as  a  people,  and 
also  of  their  improvement  in  outward  circum- 
stances. And,  though  some  of  their  number 
manifest  quite  an  interest  in  the  education  of 
their  children,  yet  there  are  others  among  them, 
who  are  in  possession  of  ample  means,  whose 
feelings  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  interested 
therein. 

We  believe  there  is  yet  encouragement  for  the 
Committee  not  to  relax  their  efforts  in  their  be- 
half, but  to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity 
to  render  them  encouragement  and  assistance. 

And  it  is  also  desirable  that  some  of  the 
Branches  be  brief,  but  more  explicit  in  their  re- 
ports to  the  G-eneral  Committee. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

Luke  Thomas,  Clerk. 

Tenth  month  4th,  1856. 

Our  Committee  on  Indian  Concerns  now  re- 
port as  below.  The  labors  and  care  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  concern,  as  shown  in  the  Report, 
are  satisfactory  to  the  meeting,  and  the  proposi- 
tion to  raise  the  sum  of  $1,000,  is  united  with 
and  adopted,  and  the  subordinate  meetings  are 
directed  to  raise  that  sum  accordingly,  in  their 
usual  proportions,  and  forward  the  same  to 
William  Crossman,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Committee.  The  Committee 
are  continued  to  the  service,  and  encouraged  to 
further  labor  and  care  in  the  Concern,  as  way 
may  open. 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting  now  sitting : 

Dear  Friends  : — During  the  past  year,  this 
Committee  has  been  engaged  in  laboring  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Shawnee  Indians. 

Our  deputation  appointed  shortly  before  our 
last  Yearly  Meeting  to  visit  the  Establishment 
and  endeavor  to  resuscitate  the  school,  attended 
to  that  appointment — they  had  several  conferences 
with  the  leading  men  among  the  Shawn ees,  at- 
tended a  Council,  and  visited  many  of  them  at 
their  homes  to  good  satisfaction,  and  after  labor- 
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ing  among  them  as  ability  was  afforded,  and  ac- 
quiring sucli  information  as  they  were  enabled, 
they  concluded  to  employ  a  female  teacher, 
and  to  resume  the  school,  which  has  been  well 
patronized  by  the  Indians,  the  most  of  them 
manifesting  a  strong  attachment  to  Friends.  The 
school  was  continued  during  the  past  year  under 
the  care  of  our  Friends,  Jeremiah  A.  Hadley 
and  wife  as  Superintendents,  and  Slartha  Town- 
send  as  Teacher,  and  has  averaged  about  thirty- 
five  children,  most  of  whom  were  from  seven  to 
twelve  years  of  age. 

Among  the  children  who  have  been  pretty 
regular  in  their  attendance  at  school  the  past 
year,  were  ten  from  the  Prophet's  band,  a  small 
portion  of  the  tribe,  who  have  heretofore  steadily 
adhered  to  their  wild  habits,  and  opposed  the 
education  of  their  children  and  the  introduction 
of  the  Grospel  among  them. 

The  school  continued  in  a  prosperous  condition 
until  the  20th  of  the  Eighth  month  last,  when  a 
body  of  armed  men,  eighteen  in  number,  came 
to  the  Establishment,  took  all  the  horses  and 
saddles  on  the  premises,  and  the  Superintendent 
going  out,  asked  them  to  leave  him  one  of  the 
horses  to  send  to  Westport,  (a  village  about  six 
miles  from  the  mission),  to  obtain  a  physician 
for  his  wife,  who  was  lying  sick  in  the  house, 
when  the  captain  of  the  band  gave  utterance  to 
profane  and  abusive  language,  and  presenting 
his  gun  at  him,  in  that  threatening  attitude  told 
him  this  was  only  a  beginning  of  what  he  might 
look  for,  if  he  did  not  leave  the  place. 

The  Superintendent  returning  to  the  house, 
the  commander  told  the  hired  man,  who  was 
present  on  the  occasion,  that  if  he  came  out 
again  he  would  shoot  him.  The  day  previous  a 
number  of  the  Indian  children  had  been  taken 
away  from  the  school  by  their  parents,  who  gave 
as  a  reason,  their  fear  that  there  would  be  an 
attack  made  upon  the  Establishment.  These 
facts,  together  with  the  reports  of  threatened 
violence  toward  the  inmates,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  buildings,  induced  our  Superintendent  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  safety  of 
himself  and  family,  and  the  Friends  employed 
there,  required  him  to  leave  the  Territory ;  and 
accordingly  on  the  23d  of  the  Eighth  month  last, 
they  all  left  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  their 
homes  in  Indiana. 

The  premises  were  left  in  charge  of  a  hired 
man  by  the  name  of  -lohn  Denny,  and  his  wife, 
and  we  learn  from  late  accounts  received  from 
him,  that  no  further  acts  of  violence  have  been 
committed. 

By  the  accounts  received  from  .Jeremiah  A. 
Iladlcy,  our  late  Superintendent,  we  are  informed 
there  are  some  over  30  head  of  cattle,  and  about 
60  head  of  stock  hogs  belonging  to  the  Establish- 
ment, and  that  he  cut  and  put  into  the  barn  900 
dozen  of  good  wheat,  large  bind,  and  near  1,000 
dozen  of  oats,  and  about  If)  tons  of  hay  in  stack  ; 
and  there  are  80  acres  of  com  in  the  field,  the 


most  of  which  is  very  good;  and  some  other 
vegetables.  There  have  been  some  repairs  done 
to  the  barn  and  farm  the  past  year,  but  there 
needs  considerably  more  done  to  the  barn  to  put 
it  in  order  to  save  crops. 

We  continue  to  feel  a  deep,  and  we  may  say 
increasing  interest  in  laboring  to  promote  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indians, 
who,  at  the  time  that  our  worthy  predecessor, 
William  Penn,  formed  a  treaty  of  friendship 
with  them,  were  a  numerous  and  powerful  peo- 
ple, the  undisturbed  possessors  of  the  rich  coun- 
try we  inhabit ;  but  who  have  been  reduced  to 
a  small  number,  and  driven  back  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  the  far  West — and  although 
some  Friends  may  be  almost  ready  to  conclude 
that  we  have  labored  long  and  expended  much 
money  to  little  purpose,  yet,  if  we  look  back  but 
a  few  years,  when  Friends  commenced  their 
labors  among  the  Shawnees  at  Wapakonetta, 
Ohio,  and  contrast  their  situation  at  that  time 
with  their  present  condition,  we  shall  find  abund- 
ant cause  of  gratitude  for  the  blessings  that  have 
attended  our  feeble  efforts  to  benefit  that  people. 

At  that  time  they  were  in  a  wild  state,  en- 
veloped in  darkness  and  superstition,  having 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion. 
They  were  congregated  in  little  villages  or  lodges, 
depending  for  subsistence  upon  the  precarious  suc- 
cess of  hunting,  and  often  they  sufi"ered  for  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Now  they  are  dispersed  over 
the  fertile  prairies  of  Kansas  ;  many  of  them  hav- 
ing comfortable  dwellings  and  well  cultivated 
farms,  stocked  with  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  etc.,  and 
are  enjoying  the  comforts  of  civilized  life ;  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  have  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  they  have  two  com- 
fortable houses  for  Divine  worship ;  the  habit  of 
intemperance  is  almost  entirely  abolished,  and 
their  number  is  increasing. 

By  recent  information  from  the  school,  we 
are  satisfied  that  no  further  depredations  will  be 
committed  at  the  Establishment,  and  the  Com- 
mittee is  now  endeavoring  to  procure  the  services 
of  suitable  Friends  to  take  charge  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  to  have  the  school  resumed  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible ;  and  we  feel  an  assurance 
that  there  is  a  wide  field  open,  availingly  to  labor 
among  the  Shawnees,  and  we  believe  there  never 
has  been  a  time  when  it  was  more  likely  to  be 
productive  of  good,  than  the  present. 

In  order  to  enable  the  Committee  to  prosecute 
this  interesting  concern,  we  propose  that  the 
Yearly  Meeting  direct  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars  to  be  raised  for  that  purpose  the  en- 
suing year. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

John  Hadley,  Jr.,  Clerk. 
Tenth  month  3d,  1856. 

We  are  informed  that  the  law  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  for  the  suppression  of  Intemperance, 
has  been  in  great  measure  rendered  inefl^ectual 
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by  the  decisions  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  and  that  it  is  believed  that  Intemperance 
in  the  State  has,  in  many  places,  greatly  in- 
creased since  the  said  decisions ;  whereupon,  the 
meeting,  having  considered  the  subject,  unites 
in  appointing  a  committee  for  the  further  con- 
sideration thereof,  with  desire,  that  if  way  open 
for  it,  they  prepare  and  produce  to  a  future 
sitting  a  Memorial  to  the  Indiana  Legislature, 
adapted  to  the  case ;  and  also,  if  way  open,  that 
they  prepare  and  produce  a  Memoiial  on  the 
subject  of  a  suitable  law  restraining  Intemper- 
ance, in  the  State  of  Illinois,  addressed  to  the 
Legislature  of  that  State ;  to  which  service  the 
following  Friends  are  appointed,  viz :  G-eorge 
Evans,  David  Hunt,  Rowland  T.  Reed,  Ephraim 
Morgan  and  Alfred  Hadley.  [Memorials  were 
subsequently  adopted  and  referred  to  committees 
for  presentation.] 

[The  Trustees  of  White's  Indiana  Manual  La- 
bor Institute,  reported  that  they  are  still  waiting 
for  the  deadened  timber  on  the  premises  to  get 
in  better  order  for  clearing  up,  and  on  that  ac- 
count have  not  yet  commenced  making  improve- 
ments.] 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  White's 

Iowa  Manual  Labor  Institute. 
"  To  the  Yearly  Meeting  : 

We  have,  in  attending  to  the  interests  of  the 
Concern,  found  it  necessary  to  make  considerable 
repairs  and  additions  to  the  dwelling-house  on  the 
farm,  with  some  other  improvements,  all  of  which 
are  in  progress,  and  nearly  completed.  We  have 
also  procured,  and  have  on  the  ground,  a  large 
portion  of  the  stone  necessary  for  the  erection  of 
the  main  school  building. 

On  settlement  of  our  Treasurer's  account  up 
to  this  date,  there  remains,  after  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  work  alluded  to,  $11,350,  which 
is  at  interest. 

The  concerns  of  the  institution  have  progressed 
successfully,  with  one  exception.  The  severe 
frosts  of  the  last  winter  injured  the  fruit  trees  on  the 
premises  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  young 
hedge,  referred  to  in  our  last  report,  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  it,  and  the  spring  was  so  unfavorable 
for  resetting,  that  it  was  thought  best  to  defer  it 
until  next  year." 

The  Friends  appointed  to  prepare  essays  of 
Epistles  to  other  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends, 
have  produced  an  essay  to  each,  except  Philadel- 
phia, and  they  have  all  been  read  and  adopted, 
and  directed  to  be  recorded. 

The  Friends  to  whom  the  communication  re- 
ceived from  Philadelphia  was  referred,  report 
that  no  way  opens  for  correspondence  with  that 
Yearly  Meeting,  at  this  time,  which  is  united 
with  by  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  now,  having  finished  its  business, 
comes  to  a  solemn  conclusion ;  and  we  desire  at 
parting  to  commemorate  the  love  and  mercy  of 
our  Heavenly  Father,  in  that  he  has  helped  us 


in  our  present  meeting,  favored  us  with  the 
presence  of  his  good  Spirit,  and  enabled  us  to 
feel  deeply  together  as  brethren ;  to  meet  again 
next  year,  at  the  usual  time  and  place,  if  con-  • 
sistent  with  the  Divine  Will. 

Elijah  Coitin,  Clerk. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
THE  TRUE  CHRISTIAN  MEETING  FOR  WORSHIP. 

Called  with  a  high  and  heavenly  calling,  that 
is,  to  the  service  and  worship  of  God,  we  find 
our  early  Friends  beholding  in  the  clear  light  of 
Truth,  that  spiritual  beauty  which  adorns  the 
meetings  of  true  believers,  and  is  described  in 
the  sacred  records  by  the  language,  "  Worship 
the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness." 

Among  the  many  evidences  of  this  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  an  Epistle  addressed  by 
Alexander  Parker,  in  the  year  1659,  "To  all 
who  are  lovers  of  and  believers  in  the  true  light," 
is  selected. 

"  That  which  God  requires  of  every  one  is 
justice,  mercy,  and  a  humble  and  orderly  con- 
versation ;  for  as  it  is  the  love  of  God,  by  his 
light,  to  show  you  his  will  and  mind,  so  it  is  your 
duty  to  do  the  will  of  God ;  which  will  is  your 
sanctification.  And  as  it  was  the  manner  and 
practice  of  holy  men  of  God  (who  were  called  ia 
the  light)  to  meet  together  to  wait  upon  God 
and  to  speak  one  to  another,  as  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  did  move  and  give  them  utterance,  for  the 
strengthening  one  another  and  building  up  one 
another  in  their  most  holy  faith ; — so  it  is  now 
judged  meet  and  good  for  all  who  are  called  to  be 
saints,  to  meet  often  together  to  wait  upon  the 
Lord,  that  their  strength  may  be  renewed." 

"  So,  Friends,  when  you  come  together  to  wait 
upon  God,  come  orderly  in  the  fear  of  God  :  the 
first  that  enters  into  the  place  of  your  meeting, 
be  not  careless,  nor  wander  up  and  down  either 
in  body  or  mind ;  but  innocently  sit  down  in 
some  place,  and  turn  in  thy  mind  to  the  light,  and 
wait  upon  God  singly,  as  if  none  were  present 
but  the  Lord ;  and  here  thou  art  strong.  Then 
the  next  that  comes  in,  let  them  in  simplicity  of 
heart  sit  down  and  turn  in  to  the  same  light 
and  wait  in  the  spirit :  and  so  all  the  rest 
coming  in,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  sit  down  in 
pure  stillness  and  silence  of  all  flesh,  and  wait  iu 
the  light ;  a  few  that  are  thus  gathered  by  the 
arm  of  the  Lord  into  the  unity  of  the  Spirit, — 
this  is  a  sweet  and  precious  meeting,  where  all 
meet  with  the  Lord  !  Those  who  are  brought  to 
a  pure,  still  waiting  upon  God  in  the  Spirit,  are 
come  nearer  to  the  Lord  than  words  are :  for 
God  is  a  Spirit,  and  in  the  Spirit  is  he  wor- 
shipped ;  so  that  my  soul  hath  dear  union  with 
you,  who  purely  wait  upon  God  in  th  e  Spirit,  though 
not  a  word  be  spoken  to  the  hearing  of  the  out- 
ward ear.  And  here  is  the  true  feeding  in  the 
Spirit,  and  all  who  thus  meet  together  to  wait 
upon  the  Lord,  shall  renew  their  strength  daily. 
In  such  a  meeting,  where  the  presence  and  power 
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of  God  are  felt,  there  will  be  an  unwillingness  to 
part  asunder,  being  ready  to  say  in  yourselves,  it 
is  good  to  be  here :  and  this  is  the  end  of  all 
words  and  writings, — to  bring  people  to  the 
eternal  living  word.  So,  all  dear  hearts,  when 
you  come  together  to  wait  upon  God,  come  singly 
and  purely ;  that  your  meeting  together  may  be 
for  the  better,  and  not  for  the  worse." 

"  When  your  meeting  is  ended,  do  not  look 
upon  the  service  of  God  to  be  ended,  but  keep 
in  the  fear  of  God  that  ye  may  receive  wisdom 
from  Him." 

"  Thus  dear  Friends,  in  all  companies,  at  all 
times  and  seasons,  so  walk  that  ye  may  be  exam- 
ples of  good  unto  all,  and  answer  the  witness  of 
God  in  all ;  that  God  over  all  may  be  glorified, 
and  ye  by  his  power  be  daily  kept  and  preserved 
in  holiness  and  righteousness  out  of  the  world's 
wickedness ;  not  for  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a  cer- 
tain time  only,  but  even  all  the  days  of  your  life  ; 
for  this  is  just  and  reasonable,  that  we  should 
yield  our  members,  servants  unto  God,  who  gives 
us  life  and  strength,  and  all  other  good  things, 
glory  and  holy  praises  be  rendered  unto  Him 
of  all  that  know  Him,  for  ever  more." 


ORIENTAL  ACQUAINTANCE  ;  OR,  LETTERS  FROM 
SYRIA. 
[Concluded  from  page  136.] 

Syrian  Ruins. — I  have  hitherto  said  nothing 
concerning  Syrian  ruins,  and  I  shall  continue 
silent  concerning  such  widely  famous  ones  as 
Baalbec  and  Palmyra.  But  I  recollect  scores  of 
lonely,  forgotten  old  tombs,  and  temples,  and 
cities,  which  absolutely  seem  to  reproach  me  for 
not  reminding  the  world  of  their  hoary  existence. 
Scattered  over  the  untravelled  crags  of  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon,  or  along  the  deserted  plains 
toward  Antioch,  they  are  almost  never  visited  by 
Europeans,  and  have,  for  ages,  remained  mute  to 
humanity.  For  the  half-savages,  who  wander  and 
abide  under  their  shadow,  understand  not  their 
broken  teachings  of  history,  and  have  no  sympa- 
thy for  their  solemn  passion  of  desolateness. 

Among  the  lower  points  of  Lebanon,  whether 
toward  the  sea  or  toward  the  Bukaa,  repose  the 
wrecks  of,  perhaps,  a  dozen  temples,  each  mark- 
ing the  position  of  some  city  that  lives  no  more, 
or  of  some  fountain  that,  in  mockery  of  human 
frailty,  still  lives.  On  one  of  the  lofty  uninhabited 
elopes  of  the  great  peak  of  Sunnecn,  the  Ha- 
keem and  I  came  upon  a  ledge  of  castellated  rocks, 
in  the  midst  of  which  nestled  a  ruined  temple. 
Its  walls  were  guarded  and  sustained  by  the  ser- 
ried lime-stone  points,  and  the  enclosure  of  its 
exterior  court  was  partly  fiishioned  of  their 
planed  and  chiseled  sides.  The  hewn,  but  un- 
suioothcd,  stones  of  the  edifice,  looked  almost  as 
venerably  gray  as  the  barren  mountain  slope 
which  rose  behind  them.  Slender  pillars,  with 
pahn-loaf  capiuds,  lay  prostrate  before  the  ruined 
portico.  Other  fallen  columns,  of  a  Doric  cast, 
marked  the  entrance  to  the  court.    Further  up 


the  ledge,  and  among  the  same  castellated  rocks, 
was  the  wreck  of  an  ancient  castle.  Illegible 
Greek  inscriptions,  both  on  the  castle  and  temple, 
could  tell  us  no  more  than  the  langua2;e  of  their 
authors.  Near  by  was  the  rubbish  of  a  perished 
town ;  around  was  a  rugged  mountain  solitude ; 
in  front,  a  sublime  sea,  with  a  shoreless  horizon. 

In  the  same  lofty  country,  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  stands  an- 
other ruin,  facing  a  cave  from  which  bursts  a 
gigantic  fountain.  It  was,  unquestionably,  a 
temple  dedicated  to  the  tutelar  deity  of  those 
rock-born  waters.  Not  so  believed  a  Mutawileh 
peasant,  who  came  upon  us  by  chance,  as  we 
stood  at  gaze.  He  told  us,  that  the  ruin  had 
been  a  church  of  the  Virgin,  and  that  it  was 
haunted,  after  nightfall,  by  unearthly  and  wan- 
dering lights.  Such  was  the  common  belief  of 
the  country,  and  he  could  assure  us  of  its  truth, 
for  he  had  himself  beheld  these  mysterious  gleams! 

On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  peak  of  Mechmel, 
in  a  narrow  valley,  nearly  six  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  we  rode  by  the  borders  of 
the  lake  of  Yemmoneh.  At  its  southern  extrem- 
ity, facing  a  cascade,  which  fell  from  an  exuber- 
ant fountain,  were  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  whose 
inconsiderable  cell,  only  fifty-six  feet  long,  sur- 
mounted a  platform  of  ponderous  masonry,  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  in  length,  by  two 
hundred  and  five  feet  in  breadth.  Like  several 
other  temples  of  the  Libanian  region,  it  was  evi 
dently  modeled  after  Baalbec,  in  this  particular 
of  a  lofty  and  extensive  base.  Roman  inscriptions 
some  of  them  containing  the  initials  of  Hadrian 
lay  about  the  valley.  The  lake  was  a  mile  long 
when  we  saw  it;  in  the  spring,  it  has  twice  that 
magnitude ;  but,  late  in  the  fall,  it  dries  up,  for 
a  time,  altogether. 

At  Neha,  at  Kersunabeh,  at  Judeithah,  at  Deir 
el  Ahmar,  and  at  Burj  esh  Sharah,  are  other 
temples,  sometimes  two  in  company.  Varyin 
from  seventy  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
extreme  length,  they  are  built  of  large,  well-cut 
blocks  of  lime-stone,  often  twelve  or  fifteen  feel 
long.  The  columns  are  all  prostrate,  and  th( 
walls  generally  reduced  to  less  than  half  theii 
ancient  hciglit.  The  walls  of  Kullaat  Neha  an 
laid  in  double  courses,  the  stones  being  held  to 
gcther  by  metallic  bands. 

In  Anti-Lebanon,  ruins  of  temples  are  visibi 
at  Nakleh,  Deir  el  Ghuzal,  Hashmtish,  Salhiyeh 
Wady  Hunimarah,  Aithy  and  Zekwch.  But,  o 
all  these  little  fanes,  these  country  chapels,  so  t< 
speak,  of  Syrian  Paganism,  the  best  preserved  i 
that  of  Mejdel.  It  crowns  one  of  a  series 
descending  hills,  situated  in  the  southern  part  c 
the  Bukaa,  and  parallel,  at  a  mile  distance,  t 
Anti-Lebanon.  On  the  southern  and  wester 
sides,  it  is  worn  and  eaten  by  the  unfatiguin 
enmity  of  the  sirocco.  Its  heavy  pillars,  an 
their  plain,  massive  capitals,  lie  in  a  broad  pla 
form  of  ruin,  in  front  of  the  portico,  l^ut  iikjj^ 
northern  and  eastern  walls  yet  stand,  at  their  fuf 
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altitude,  above  tte  weighty  foundation.  One 
ponderous  layer  counts  but  three  blocks  to  the 
entire  depth  of  the  building,  each  stone  exhibit- 
ing a  length  of  twenty-one  feet  and  eight  inches. 
The  two  door-posts  of  the  grand  portal  are  single 
slabs,  twenty-four  feet  in  height,  six  in  width,  and 
four  and  a  half  in  thickness. 

As  for  the  position  of  this  temple,  particularly 
when  it  looks,  as  I  saw  it  look,  through  the  golden 
light  of  a  June  sunset,  and  on  plains  and  moun- 
tains fresh  with  early  summer,  it  is  magnificent. 
From  the  hill's  base,  the  verdure  of  the  Bukaa, 
six  miles  in  width,  stretches  northeast,  in  an 
ascending  slope,  until  it  becomes  hazy  with  dis- 
tance. On  the  right,  arise  the  long  gray  ridges 
of  Anti-Lebanon,  solemn  and  imposing  by  their 
very  barrenness.  On  the  left,  facing  them,  are 
the  mighty  rolls  of  Lebanon,  ascending  from 
green  hills,  crowned  with  villages,  to  lofty  deso- 
late peaks,  browed  with  circlets  of  snow.  Green 
and  gold  is  the  base  of  that  vision,  in  my  memory, 
closing  above  in  dazzling  summits,  which  sustain 
a  roof  of  ethereal  azure. 

But,  of  all  Syrian  ruins,  unknown  to  the  horde 
of  tourists,  I  count  most  interesting  the  fallen 
cities  of  Apamea  and  Bara.  We  visited  them 
during  our  wanderings  over  the  northern  steppes 
of  Syria,  between  Baalbec  and  Antioch.  It  was 
near  nightfell,  when,  over  a  plain  abounding  with 
gazelles,  we  approached  the  site  of  Apamea.  Our 
resting-place  for  the  night  was  an  Arab  hamlet, 
nested  within  the  walls  of  a  huge  old  Saracenic 
fortress.  The  noisy  shouts  and  wondering  laugh- 
ter of  a  wild  crowd  of  gazers,  showed  how  little 
the  country  was  frequented  by  Frank  travellers. 
We  pitched  our  tent  in  the  central  square  of  the 
village,  and,  by  the  advice  of  the  sheiks,  housed 
our  baggage  under  their  care,  for  safety. 

A  slow  nightfall  descended,  deepening  the 
shadows,  and  bringing  forth,  in  distincter  beauty, 
the  relief  of  the  landscape.  The  hill,  on  which 
stood  the  village,  was  steep  and  isolated,  a  spur 
from  the  broad  billows  of  highlands  which  spread 
to  the  eastward.  On  its  western  side,  it  sunk 
sheer  into  a  beautiful  green  valley,  which  extend- 
ed visibly  north  and  south  for  a  long  distance. 
Beyond  this  valley,  rose  a  continuation  of  Leba- 
non, abnipt  barren  ranges,  of  about  two  thousand 
feet  in  height,  sombre  with  a  dark  vegetation  of 
stunted  trees.  This  chain,  said  our  hosts,  was 
inhabited  by  the  Ansairea,  or  Devil  Worsliippers 
— for  which  reason  they  contemptuously  styled  it 
Jebel  Kelbee,  or  Mountain  of  the  Dogs. 

In  the  early  morning,  we  rode  again  through 
the  ruinous  gateway  of  the  fortress,  and  descended 
the  hill.  At  the  bottom,  we  paused  before  an 
erection  of  Roman  antiquity,  an  inexplicable 
object.  It  was  a  partially  fallen  mass  of  stone, 
thirty  feet  in  height,  and  as  many  in  length, 
pierced  longitudinally  by  a  high  but  narrow  pas- 
sage, and  florid  with  Corinthian  pilasters.  Un- 
decided whether  to  call  it  a  tomb,  a  gateway,  or 
a  monumental  arch,  we  left  it,  and  rode  forward. 


An  ascent  of  a  few  moments  carried  us  up  on 
the  broad  and  smooth  elevation,  where  stood  the 
Apamea  of  the  times  of  the  Selucidae.  And 
here  we  paused,  as  it  were,  on  the  shore  of  a 
broken  sea  of  pillars,  capitals,  pediments  and 
walls,  sweeping  in  gray  surges  of  ruin  far  away 
into  another  shore  of  verdure.  From  a  southern 
gate  which  was  fallen,  to  a  northern  gate  which 
was  yet  standing,  went  a  street,  of  a  mile  in 
length,  lined  on  either  side  by  a  colonnade  of  Cor- 
inthian pillars.  At  right  angles  with  it,  ran  other 
streets,  of  lesser  width,  as  straight  as  the  flight 
of  an  arrow,  and,  like  the  main  avenue,  adorned 
with  long  ranks  of  columns.  But,  of  the  eighteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  shafts  necessary  to  fill 
out  this  immense  design,  every  one  had  fallen, 
and  lay  as  if  with  its  face  to  the  earth,  in  deso- 
lation. Every  edifice,  also,  was  prostrate,  exhi- 
biting no  other  sign  of  its  former  beauty  than  a 
confused  wreck  of  hoary  stones.  Such  was  the 
general  aspect  of  the  site  of  Apamea — a  rounded 
breadth  of  verdure,  piled  and  burdened  with 
fallen  architecture. 

A  jackal  started  from  the  long  grass  near  us, 
and  vanished  at  speed  among  the  piles  of  ruins. 
A  large  hawk,  sitting  on  the  upright  corpse  of  a 
headless  column,  rose  suddenly,  as  we  approached, 
and  sailed  away  over  the  gray  desolation.  These 
were  the  only  living  things  that  we  encountered 
throughout  the  broad  spaces  of  a  city  which  must 
once  have  resounded  to  the  life  of  a  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants. 

On  the  following  day,  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
we  entered  a  shallow  valley,  choked  with  the  ruins 
of  Bara.  Here  was  altogether  another  aspect  of 
destruction;  less  artistic,  less  Pagan,  more  homely, 
and  more  Christian.  It  was  a  ruin,  in  fact,  not 
of  temples  and  colonnades,  but  of  shops  and 
dwelling  houses.  This  diflerence,  together  vath 
the  better  preservation  of  the  edifices,  and  the 
occasional  presence  of  a  carved  cross  over  the 
doorways,  bespoke  an  era  far  more  modern  than 
that  of  Apamea.  Bara,  or  whatever  its  real  name 
might  have  been,  was  clearly  a  city  of  the  By- 
zantine empire,  depopulated,  perhaps,  by  the 
Saracens,  but  more  probably  by  one  of  the  awful 
pestilences  of  the  middle  ages. 

We  fastened  our  horses  at  the  gate  of  a  hand- 
some family  mansion,  a  little  aside  from  the  main 
body  of  ruins.  It  consisted  of  two  stories  and  an 
attic,  and  was  fronted  by  a  portico  like  every  third 
or  fourth  house  of  a  New  England  village.  The 
walls  were  standing  to  the  apex  of  the  roof,  which 
was  pointed  exactly  like  the  roofs  which  cover  our 
American  childhood.  In  short,  its  whole  aspect  was 
so  natural  and  home-like,  that  I  felt  disposed  to  fall 
in  with  the  impression  of  the  Arabs,  and  claim 
the  house  as  the  residence  of  my  own  forefathers. 

Entering  the  front  door,  we  wandered  through 
the  numerous  rooms,  almost  wonder-struck  at 
their  silence.  It  seemed  perpetually  as  if  we 
should  stumble  on  the  inhabitants  and  have  to 
apologise  for  our  impertinent  intrusion.  The  roof 
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hatl  disappeared  totally.  The  upper  floors,  too, 
had  fallen,  but  their  imperishable  materials  still 
lay  around  us,  and  showed  the  ponderous  nature 
of  their  fabric.  They  had,  evidently,  consisted 
of  long  slabs  of  limestone,  supported  by  thin 
arches  of  Roman  outline.  We  passed  through 
the  building  into  a  court-yard,  and  from  this  into 
a  large  garden  or  orchard,  surrounded  by  a  mas- 
sive wall.  Facing  the  garden,  and  forming  a  kind 
of  wing  to  the  house,  was  a  small  edifice,  with 
large  windows,  which  we  took  to  be  a  pleasure 
pavilion,  where  the  family  met  at  evening  A 
doorway  on  the  second  floor  opened  into  a  little 
piazza,  which  likewise  had  a  lookout  on  the  gar- 
den. The  whole  pile  was  built  with  great  strength, 
every  wall  being  made  of  the  thickness  of  single 
stones,  from  two  up  to  eight  feet  long,  laid  with- 
out cement,  and  depending  on  their  weight  alone 
for  solidity. 

We  left  this  respectable  mansion  and  entered 
a  maze  of  narrow  streets,  choked  with  the  ruins 
of  a  compact  city.  We  wandered  in  perpetual 
surprise,  through  houses  and  shops,  courts  and 
gardens,  excavated  tombs  and  lofty  mausoleums. 
What  struck  us  as  one  of  the  strangest  of  many 
strange  objects,  was  the  pointed  roof,  everywhere 
visible,  so  like  our  own,  and  so  irnlike  the  flat 
roofs  which  preceded  and  which  have  followed  it 
in  the  orient.  Here  and  there,  the  supporting- 
arches  of  the  interior  had  not  fallen,  and  we  could 
ascend  by  the  stairways  and  walk  about  the  second 
floor.  The  houses  in  general  had  two  stories  and 
an  attic ;  and,  like  those  of  Pompeii,  their  rooms 
were  small  and  numerous.  The  doorways,  either 
square  or  arched,  were  ofteu  surmounted  by  a 
carved  lintel.  Occasionally,  we  discovered  a 
court  ornamented  with  small  columns  of  Corin- 
thian, or  of  Roman  Doric.  Greek  crosses,  carved 
in  relief,  and  small  niches  in  the  walls  for  saints, 
showed  that  the  owners  of  the  houses  wei'e  usual- 
ly Christians.  But  we  discovered  one  proof  that, 
even  at  that  late  day,  Paganism  had  not  entirely 
lost  its  foothold.  This  voucher  to  a  perished  fact 
was  a  short  Greek  invocation  to  Bacchus,  very  ap- 
propriately inscribed  over  the  doorway  of  a  build- 
ing, which,  by  its  vats  for  licjuor,  we  recognized 
as  a  wine-shop.  It  was  startling  to  see  this 
memento  of  an  idolatrous  faith  straggling,  side  by 
side  with  the  symbol  of  Christianity,  against  the 
ravage  of  time,  and  bearing  a  stony  witness  to 
the  long  and  irreconcilable  antagonism  of  the  two 
creeds.  Various  other  inscriptions,  some  of  them 
ill-spelt  and  ungrammatical,  bore  a  Christian 
character. 

We  found  only  one  public  edifice,  a  church, 
built,  like  overytliiug  else,  of  large  cut  stones, 
but  very  ruiuous,  and  in  a  wretched  style  of 
architecture.  Climbing  as  high  as  possible  on  its 
shattered  wall,  we  obtained  a  fine  view  of  the  city 
and  its  environs.  The  entire  aspect  was  wonder- 
ful for  va.'^tness  and  confusion,  and  reminded  one 
BOijiewhat  of  the  sublime  hopeless  anarchy  of  an 
Alpine  glacier.    It  renewed  to  memory  a  scene 
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in  my  native  valley  after  an  unusual  ice-flood, 
when  the  violent  river  burst,  by  a  sudden  effort, 
the  walls  of  its  frozen  prison,  and  hurled  them  in 
piled  and  broken  masses  into  a  low  hollow  which 
faced  one  angle  of  its  course.  And  here  it  seemed 
as  if  the  flood  of  time  had  swept  a  vast  city  from 
its  foundations  in  populous  antiquity,  and  flung 
it,  confused,  shattered,  yet  not  altogether  crushed, 
into  this  forgotten  valley  of  desolation. 

A  mile  or  more  beyond  the  limits  of  Bara,  we 
could  see  the  relics  of  two  other  towns,  much 
smaller  but  the  same  in  character.  The  entire 
valley  must  anciently  have  contained  at  least  sixty 
thousand  inhabitants.  Now  the  only  life  visible 
was  a  miserable  Arab  hamlet,  clinging  to  one 
flank  of  the  vast  ruin  of  architecture. 


PROGRESS  OP  CHRISTIANITY  IN  TURKEY. 

At  a  late  meeting  in  New  York,  Dr.  Hamlin, 
who  returned  not  long  since  from  Turkey,  gave 
the  following  interesting  statement  of  the  reli- 
gious condition  of  that  country : — 

When  he  went  to  Constantinople,  in  1838,  it 
was  difficult  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the 
people.  The  Armenians  thought  if  the  Gospel 
were  preached,  their  own  religion  would  come  to 
an  end,  afid  everyvrhere  anathemas  were  heard 
against  any  who  should  listen  to  the  preaching 
or  show  favor  to  missionaries.  His  own  house 
was  ofteu  attacked,  and  it  had  sometimes  been 
necessary  to  have  a  guard  to  protect  it  from  the 
people.  Now  all  is  changed,  and  an  affecting 
contrast  was  presented  when  he  left  last  May,  the 
people  expressing  the  kindest  feelings  toward 
him,  and  wishing  him  a  safe  journey  and  quick 
return.  He  could  truly  say  he  had  entered  un- 
der showers  of  stones,  and  left  under  showers  of 
tears.  This  is  the  efl'ect  of  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel.   He  next  noticed  the  progress  in  education. 

Eighteen  years  ago  all  the  missionary  schools 
were  closed  by  anathemas;  now  there  are  17  in 
Turkey,  and  he  ventured  to  say  that  the  instruc- 
tion imparted  in  them  was  more  biblical,  than  in 
any  17  schools  in  the  United  States.  Ten  years  ago 
the  Armenian  Patriarch  anathematized  the  Eng- 
lish language,  so  that  no  one  could  study  it  with- 
out coming  under  an  anathema.  ]5ut  recently 
the  great  Armenian  patriarch  himself  inaugurated 
the  study  of  the  English  in  the  femifle  institutes. 
Tlie  Seminary  at  Bebec  has  sent  forth  17  native 
preachers,  whose  influence  alone  is  worth  more 
than  all  the  school  has  cost  tlie  Christian  world. 
Besides,  from  the  seminary  have  goue  forth 
others  who  have  been  useful  as  workmen,  proof- 
readers and  interpreters.  The  latter  were  of 
much  service  in  the  late  war,  especially  in  re- 
moving prejudices  of  the  English. 

Till  lately  tliere  has  been  great  opposition 
against  the  Protestant  Armenians,  but,  when  he 
left,  all  of  their  number  could  find  employment, 
so  as  to  need  no  assistance  from  the  mission. 
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There  has  been  also  great  advance  in  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Press.  Though  it  was  formerly 
anathematized,  they  have  now  to  learn  the  name  of 
the  town  where  the  issues  of  the  mission  at  Con- 
stantinople are  not  to  be  found.  Lately  in  the 
Synod,  there  was  a  motion  made  that  the  Scrip- 
tures be  translated  into  Turkish  Armenian  under 
the  direction  of.  the  Patriarch  himself.  It  was 
argued  that  if  the  people  did  not  get  the  Bible 
from  him,  they  would  from  the  American  mis- 
sionaries. Though  the  motion  was  lost  by  a 
slight  majority,  the  fact  of  its  being  made  in 
such  a  body  and  argued,  speaks  much. 

In  the  direct  preaching  of  the  Grospel  great 
advance  has  been  made.  When  he  first  spoke 
to  them  in  Armenian,  he  could  get  but  five  or 
six  hearers.  Now  there  were  not  buildings  large 
enough  to  contain  those  who  came.  So  it  is 
throughout  the  empire.  He  narrated  some  inci- 
dents of  his  first  experience  in  Turkey,  showing 
how  great  were  then  the  dilficulties  and  dangers 
passed  through  by  those  who  sought  to  hear  or 
to  make  known  the  Gospel.  Entering  Nicomedia 
quietly,  for  it  would  not  have  been  safe  to  have 
it  known  that  an  American  missionary  was  there, 
he  stopped  in  the  Greek  quarter.  He  received 
a  communication  stating  that  some  converts 
would  meet  him  in  the  garden  of  a  certain 
brother  at  4  o'clock  next  morning,  Sunday,  and 
at  3  A.  M.  one  would  come  to  guide  him 
thither. 

Rising  while  the  city  was  wrapt  in  sleep,  they 
passed  beyond  the  city,  and  walked  two  miles 
through  a  street  with  a  natural  hedge  on  each 
side  of  various  fruit  trees,  where  the  nightingales 
were  sweetly  singing,  and  arrived  soon  at  the  ap- 
pointed spot,  where  several  were  gathered.  A 
careful  watch  was  kept,  and  whenever  any  one 
was  heard  approaching  they  immediately  stopped 
speaking,  till  they  felt  again  safe.  After  four 
hours,  they  took  breakfast,  and  then  spent  four 
hours  more  in  communion  with  each  other,  and  so 
through  the  day  till  the  meeting  closed,  when  it 
being  dark  again,  they  parted  one  by  one  by  dif- 
ferent paths. 

At  another  time  hearing  that  a  dying  person 
wished  to  see  him,  he  was  told  that  if  he  would 
risk  being  found  by  the  police  and  imprisoned, 
he  might  make  the  visit  at  midnight,  going  with- 
out a  lantern,  as  required  by  law.  It  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  have  had  it  known  that  a 
missionary  visited  the  house.  Yet  he  succeeded 
in  going,  and  found  the  dying  man  in  the 
triumphs  of  faith.  At  that  time  it  was  difficult 
to  get  passports  from  place  to  place,  and  the  mail 
was  examined.  The  converts  at  Adabazar  wish- 
ing to  communicate  with  their  brethren  at  Nico- 
media, found  an  opportunity  to  do  so  by  a  Jewish 
teamster.  Arriving  at  the  house  of  Nicomedia 
where  they  were  assembled  at  midnight,  his  knock 
occasioned  some  alarm.  But  they  soon  found 
him  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  brethren  at 
Adabazar,  which  read  :  "  We  are  fourteen  men, 
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true  and  faithful.  There  is  death,  but  no  turn- 
ing back."    A  noble  letter. 

There  are  31  churches  in  different  parts  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  Of  some,  all  the  members 
have  been  bastinadoed.  These  churches  have 
opened  the  Mussulman  mind  to  the  Gospel. 
Eight  years  ago,  we  had  no  access  to  the  Moham- 
medan mind.  This  was  greatly  owing  to  their 
impressions  of  Christianity  derived  from  what 
they  saw  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
Mussulmen  have  a  hatred  to  every  form  of  idola- 
try, and  this  they  see  in  the  pictures,  the  mass, 
and  especially  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  which  seems  to  them  both  wicked  and 
ridiculous.  Hence  it  is  not  strange  they  looked 
upon  Christianity  as  absurd  in  morals  and  doc- 
trine. The  Mussulman's  idea  of  Christianity 
being  connected  with  idolatry,  getting  drunk, 
cheating,  etc.,  they  are  surprised  at  the  course 
of  the  Protestants,  whose  integrity  is  having  an 
effect  on  their  minds. 

The  colporteur  in  Constantinople  sells  100 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  a  month.  A  colporteur 
who  was  interdicted  by  the  Governor  of  a 
province,  went  to  see  him  with  a  selection  of 
his  books,  and  being  requested,  read  to  him  from 
the  prophet  Moses,  the  account  of  the  creation,  of 
Abraham,  the  testimony  against  idolatry,  which 
delighted  the  Governor;  also  from  the  Psalms 
and  the  words  of  the  Messiah,  till  having  read 
eight  hours,  his  throat  was  so  dry  he  could  read 
no  longer.  The  Governor  told  him  to  continue 
his  work,  and  that  he  would  protect  him  in  the 
sixty  villages  under  his  rule.  It  is  hoped  salva- 
tion has  come  to  that  house.  He  related  an  in- 
terview with  an  Armenian  Catholic,  who  after 
several  conversations  was  led  to  see  his  error,  and 
was  converted.  For  some  time  he  was  subject 
to  persecution  in  his  family,  till  four  of  his 
brothers  were  also  converted.  He  went  to 
Salonica,  and  has  since  been  laboring  as  a  col- 
porteur with  one  of  his  brothers.  A  Mussulman 
and  his  family  were  there  converted,  and  he 
preaches  wherever  he  goes,  often  to  the  boatmen 
on  the  rivers.  Thus  the  Gospel  is  reaching  the 
Mussulman  mind,  and  prejudice  is  gradually 
passing  away. 

The  British  missionaries  began  the  work  by 
distributing  the  Scriptures  among  the  Armenians 
before  the  American  missionaries  went  there. 
Sir  Stratford  de  Redcliff  said  to  the  American 
missionaries,  "  I  can  do  for  you  what  I  cannot 
for  British  missionaries,  as  I  would  be  suspected 
of  political  design,  and  you  can  do  what  British 
missionaries  cannot,  as  they  would  be  suspected 
of  political  motives." 

Hitherto  the  Mohammedan  population  have 
possessed  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  and 
a  Mussulman  could  not  sell  to  a  Christian.  Now 
a  free  tenure  of  property  is  asked  for,  liberty  for 
one  to  sell  where  and  to  whom  he  will.  God's 
hand  is  in  this.  Yet  remember  how  feebly  the 
work  has  been  commenced.    There  are  thirty- 
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one  churches  among  thirty-two  millions  of 
people. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  15,  1856. 

Ohio  Yearly  Meeting. — We  have  received 
a  printed  copy  of  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Yearly 
Meeting  in  Ohio,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  give 
further  accounts  of  its  proceedings  in  addition  to 
those  already  published. 

"9th  mo.  8th.  The  following  minute  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Dublin,  which 
was  read  with  feelings  of  gratitude  to  Him  who 
continues  to  be  the  helper  of  his  dependent  peo- 
ple, and  was  directed  to  be  placed  on  the 
minutes. 

At  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Ireland 
held  in  Dublin  by  adjournments  from  the  28th 
of  the  Fourth  mouth  to  the  3d  of  the  5th  month 
inclusive,  1856. 

This  meeting  has  been  engaged  in  a  renewed 
consideration  of  the  painful  division  which  took 
place  in  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  in  1854,  and  the 
minutes  of  our  last  Yearly  Meeting  in  relation 
thereto  having  been  now  read,  also  all  the  official 
documents  relating  to  the  separation,  received 
from,  or  on  behalf  of  both  the  bodies  in  Ohio, 
claiming  to  be  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
it  is  concluded,  after  much  solid  deliberation  on 
this  subject,  to  recognize  as  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Ohio,  that  body  of  which  Jonathan  liinns  and 
Jane  31.  Plummer  are  clerks,  and  to  accept  the 
epistles  received  therefrom. 

It  is  further  concluded  in  accordance  with 
this  decision,  that  the  epistle  presented,  at  this 
and  our  last  Yearly  Meeting,  from  the  body  of  1 
which  Benjamin  Hoyle  and  Rachel  E.  Patterson  j 
are  clerks,  be  returned  to  Benjamin  Hoyle  by  our 
correspondents  for  America,  together  with  a  copy 
of  this  minute  duly  autlienticated  by  the  signa- 
ture of  the  clerk  of  this  meeting. 

It  also  directed  that  a  copy  of  this  minute 
certified  in  like  manner  be  transmitted  to  the  cor- 
respondents of  the  body  which  we  have  now 
decided  to  recognize  as  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends  of  Ohio. 

Extracted  from  the  minutes. 

Thomas  White  Jacob,  Clerk." 

"  llth.  A  testimony  of  Tipper  Springfield 
Monthly  Jlceting,  approved  by  Springfield 
Quarterly  Meeting,  concerning  our  late  beloved 
friend  Joshua  Lynch,  deceased,  was  received 
from  tlie  iMeetin'r  for  Suiferiugs,  and  was  read  to 
our  comfort  and  edification. 

A  testimony  was  received  from  the  same  meet- 
ing, prepared  by  Smithfield  Monthly  Meeting  and 
approved  by  Short  Creek  Quarterly  Meeting,  con- 
cerning our  late  beloved  friend  Benjamin  W. 


Ladd  deceased.  By  the  reading  of  which  the 
meeting  was  introduced  into  a  feeling  exercise 
that  we  all  might  be  engaged  to  follow  his  Chris- 
tian example.  The  foregoing  testimonies  were 
directed  to  the  further  attention  and  disposal  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufi'erings. 

A  memorial  was  also  received  from  the  same 
meeting,  prepared  by  Flushing  Monthly  Meeting 
and  approved  by  Short  Creek  Quarterly  Meeting, 
concerning  Elizabeth  Crew,  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Mary  Crew,  aged  about  17  years.  Which 
was  read  to  our  comfort  and  the  tendering  of 
many  hearts;  and  believing  that  it  would  be 
profitable  to  extend  its  circulation  at  this  time 
amongst  our  members,  it  was  directed  that  1500 
copies  of  the  memorial  be  printed  and  sent  down 
to  the  Quarters  for  distribution. 

12th.  Essays  of  epistles  to  our  brethren  of 
the  Yeai-ly  Meetings  of  London,  Dublin,  New 
England,  New  York,'  Baltimore,  North  Carolina 
and  Indiana,  were  produced  by  the  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose ;  which  being  read, 
were  approved  and  directed  to  be  transcribed, 
and  signed  by  the  clerk,  and  placed  in  the 
I  hands  of  the  correspondents  to  be  forwarded. 
Having  been  favored  to  feel  during  the  sittings 
of  this  Yearly  Sleeting  the  gathering  Arm  of 
Divine  love  to  be  round  about  us,  enabling  us  to 
I  transact  the  important  concerns  which  have 
come  before  us,  in  much  brotherly  love  and 
unity,  the  meeting  concludes,  to  meet  again  at 
the  usual  time  and  place  next  year,  if  the  Lord 
permit.  Jonathan  Binns,  Clerk. 

The  peculiar  position  long  occupied  by  Friends 
in  Ohio,  and  the  deep  sympathy  felt  for  them  in 
other  parts  of  the  Society,  impart  special  interest 
to  the  testimony  already  given  to  the  unbroken 
harmony  which  marked  all  the  deliberations  and 
proceedings  of  their  late  Yearly  Meeting;  and 
we  may  now  add  the  following  extract  from  a 
private  letter  written  by  one  of  its  members  : 

"  We  had  different  feelings  in  the  antici- 
pation of  our  Yearly  Meeting  from  those  which 
were  so  painful  in  years  gone  by,  and  we  were 
not  disappointed.  It  is  true  our  meeting  was 
sensibly  smaller  than  before  the  separation,  but, 
I  believe,  we  could  reverently  acknowledge  that 
unity  and  .spiritual  strength  were  experienced ; 
and  the  promotion  of  tlie  wclfai'e,  not  only  of  the 
branches  but  of  the  members  at  large,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  younger  class,  engaged  the  deep  and 
earnest  exercise  of  the  meeting.  We  hope  it 
was  to  the  edification  and  lasting  benefit  of  many 
of  that  interesting  portion  of  our  Society,  to  whom 
tlic  CInirch,  in  this  part  of  the  heritage,  has  been 
far  from  a  nursing  parent.  What  a  fearful  re- 
sponsibilit}^  rests  somewhere  for  the  sad  effects 
which  the  dissensions  in  years  past  have  had  on 
the  beloved  youth !" 
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"KiGHTEOUSNESS  EXALTETH  A  NATION;  BUT 

SIN  IS  A  REPROACH  TO  ANY  PEOPLE." — Amoncf 

o 

the  evil  fruits  of  the  corrupt  tree  whose  roots  im- 
poverish our  fertile  southern  soil,  and  whose  poison- 
ous branches  overshadow  the  whole  land,  we  may 
place  the  deep  stigma  which  its  continued  texist- 
ence  and  cherished  growth  attach  to  the  name  of 
our  republic  in  the  nations  of  Europe.  Essen- 
tially aristocratic,  as  well  as  despotic,  slavery  is 
nevertheless  regarded  as  an  institution  belonging 
to  a  republican  or  democratic  form  of  government; 
and  the  reproach  which  should  rest  upon  the 
people,  is  placed  upon  a  principle  justly  apper- 
taining to  the  brotherhood  of  mankind  and  to  the 
true  liberty  which  Christianity  confers.  A  for- 
midable barrier  is  thus  raised  against  the  pro- 
gress of  both  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  "  truth 
is  fallen  in  the  street  and  equity  cannot  enter." 

A  recent  letter  from  a  well-informed  corres- 
pondent in  England,  who  is  ever  ready  to  "  hope 
to  the  end," 'and  to  look  upon  the  bright  side  of 
events,  represents  so  clearly  our  position  as  viewed 
from  abroad,  and  furnishes  such  a  noble  example 
of  Christian  self-sacrifice  and  true  philanthropy, 
that  we  venture  to  give  our  readers  an  extract : — 

"  We  think  much  of  the  political  state  of  your 
distracted  land.  Some  of  our  journals  fore- 
shadow the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  I  do  not 
fear  any  such  catastrophe  as  the  result  of  the 
present  conflict,  but  rather  look  forward  to  a 
day  when,  after  an  intense  struggle  and  dreadful 
heart  rendings,  and,  perhaps,  much  bloodshed, 
the  dark  clouds  may  roll  away,  and  the  dawn  of 
freedom  to  the  slave  begin  to  manifest  itself.  The 
arrival  of  each  American  steamer  at  our  ports  is 
anxiously  watched. 

We  have  enough  in  the  retrospect  of  our  own 
political  delinquencies  as  a  nation — in  the  opium 
war  against  China,  in  our  aggressions  against 
India,  in  the  late  calamitous  conflict  with  Russia, 
to  humble  us;  and  we  have  no  spare  public  virtue 
to  boast  of  as  a  counterpoise.  We  cannot  boast 
over  you ;  but  we  may  lament,  and  do  lament  the 
absence  of  all  moral  principle  exhibited  by  your 
southern  statesmen,  and  the  fratricidal  contests 
going  on  amongst  you,  not  to  secure  liberty,  but 
to  rivet  the  chains  of  slavery  !  Our  public  jour- 
nals are  full  of  this  matter,  and  America  never 
appeared  so  unenviable  to  British  eyes  as  at  the 
present  moment.  A  keen  dissecting  knife  in  The 
Times  of  yesterday  and  to-day,  has  laid  before  us 
the  barbarisms  so  familiar  in  the  Slave  States, 
that  they  bring  no  animadversion  ;  the  rifle  and 
the  revolver  reign  uncontrolled. 

As  a  pleasing  contrast  to  your  national  iniqui- 
ties and  our  own,  I  may  mention  an  instance  of 
private  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  justice  and 


the  principles  of  peace  and  good  will.  Joseph 
Sturge,  with  a  companion,  Thomas  Harvey,  has 
been  visiting  the  shores  of  Finland  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  mischief  and  loss  occasioned  to 
poor,  peaceable  sufferers  by  the  gun-boats  of  the 
English  and  French  squadrons  in  the  late  war, 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  relief  for  them." 


Familiar  Astronomy,  or  an  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Heavens.  Illustrated  by 
Celestial  Maps,  and  ujnvards  of  200  finely 
executed  engravings,  &c.  for  the  use  of  Schools, 
Families  and  Private  Students.  By  Hannah 
M.  BouviER.  Published  by  Childs  &  Peter- 
son, 124  Arch  st.,  Philadelphia.  Price  $2.00. 

This  work  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to 
heginners  in  Astronomy,  or  those,  who,  without 
devoting  an  undue  portion  of  their  time  to  the 
study  of  the  subject,  are  nevertheless  desirous  of 
an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  fundamental 
facts  and  principles  of  this  ennobling  science. 
But  not  to  beginners  alone  is  the  book  a  useful 
one.  The  more  advanced  student,  and  even  the 
astronomer  himself,  will  find  it  a  reliable  hand- 
book of  facts,  and  an  accurate  source  of  informa- 
tion upon  points,  concerning  which,  the  memory 
is,  perhaps,  for  the  moment  at  fault. 

Compiled  from  the  most  authentic  and  re- 
liable authorities,  we  find  upon  its  pages  a  mass  of 
knowledge,  arranged  in  a  manner  that  does  credit 
to  the  author ;  imparted  in  a  style  at  once  dis- 
tinguished for  its  brevity  and  sufficiency;  and 
the  acquirement  of  which,  from  practical  and 
theoretical  text-books,  could  only  be  obtained  by 
laborious  and  protracted  study. 

Nor  is  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  book 
a  feature  unworthy  of  notice.  The  diagrams 
for  illustration  are  of  the  most  superb  finish,  as 
they  are  also  of  a  character  best  adapted  to  con- 
vey the  ideas  desired.  And  to  those  who  do  not 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  viewing  the  heavens  under 
a  high  magnifying  power,  the  representations  of 
some  of  the  nebulae  and  clusters  of  stars  cannot 
fail  to  be  objects  of  wonderful  interest  to  every 
incipient  astronomer. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  book  is  deserving  of  a 
place  in  every  intelligent  family ;  in  the  hands 
of  every  youthful  aspirant  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
beauties  and  wonders  of  the  heavens;  and  in  every 
institution  of  learning  where  the  elementary 
branches  of  this  delightful  study  are  expected  to 
be  pursued. 
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North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting. — A 
letter  from  a  valued  correspondent  informs,  that 
this  Yearly  Meeting  commenced  on  Second-day 
morning,  the  3d  inst.,  at  New  Garden,  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  having  been 
held  at  Deep  River  meeting-house  on  Seventh  day 
preceding.  Public  meetings  for  worship  were 
held  at  Deep  River  and  New  Garden  on  First  day, 
and  both  were  large  and  favored  meetings. 

At  the  first  sitting  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  cer- 
tificates were  read  for  ministers  in  attendance  : 
Anne  Adams,  of  New  York,  John  Scott  and 
John  B.  Crenshaw,  of  Baltimore,  and  Enos  G. 
Pray,  James  Owen,  Ellwood  Osborn  and  James 
Jones,  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting.  Epistles 
were  also  read  from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  with 
which  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  corres- 
ponds, and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  essay 
replies  to  all,  except  that  of  Philadelphia,  which 
was  referred  to  a  special  committee  for  considera- 
tion. 

On  Third  day,  Aaron  Stalker  was  appointed 
Clerk,  and  Allen  U.  Tomlinson  and  Nathan  B. 
Hill,  Assistants.  Much  appropriate  counsel  and 
admonition  were  imparted  by  exercised  Friends 
during  the  reading  of  the  queries,  with  the  an- 
swers from  the  subordinate  meetings. 

On  Fifth  day  morning,  the  Committee  to  whom 
was  referred  the  subject  in  relation  to  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting,  made  their  report,  which 
was,  that  our  Yearly  Meeting  could  not  consist- 
ently hold  epistolary  correspondence  with 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  while  it  acknow- 
ledges as  the  true  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ohio  that 
meeting  of  which  B.  Hoyle  is  clerk ;  which  re- 
port the  meeting  united  with  by  a  large  expres- 
sion, no  friend  opposing,  and  thus  the  epistolary 
correspondence  stands  suspended.  The  Trustees 
of  the  B.  School  made  their  twentieth  annual  re- 
port, which  was  read  and  united  with — from 
which  it  appears  that  163  students  have  been  in 
the  school  the  past  year,  and  that  the  average 
number  was  93.  The  school  has  fully  sustained  I 
itself  throughout  the  year.  The  Committee  on 
Education  made  their  report,  which  was  approved 
and  the  committee  was  encouraged  to  give  the 
.subject  attention  as  way  may  open  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  important  concern.  First-day 
schools  were  also  recommended.  The  report  on 
Intoxicating  Liquors  was  also  read,  which  showed 
that  some  of  our  members  are  still  in  the  prac- 
tice of  drinking  them  j  the  meeting  directed  the 
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subordinate  meetings  to  continue  their  labors 
for  the  removal  of  this  pernicious  practice  from 
amongst  us. 

Qih  day.  The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings were  read  and  approved.  A  memorial 
concerning  our  deceased  friend  Dougan  Clark 
was  also  read  and  approved,  and  directed  to  be 
printed  with  the  minutes. 

After  reading  the  epistles  prepared  by  the 
Committee  for  other  Yearly  Meetings,  except 
Philadelphia,  and  transacting  some  other  busi- 
ness, the  meeting  concluded,  having  been  favored 
and  harmonious  throughout  the  several  sittings. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting  House  at  Springwater, 
Winnisheik  Co,  Iowa,  on  the  17th  of  Ninth  mouth,  Jo- 
seph S.  Brownell  to  Mary  G.  Chase. 


Died,  in  Burrillville,  R.  I.,  on  the  28th  of  Tenth 
month,  in  the  81st  year  of  her  age,  Ruth  Inman,  widow 
of  Geo.  Inman,  a  member  of  Uxbridge  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  2nd  of  Sixth  month  last,  in  the  55th 

year  of  his  age,  Robert  Hunt,  a  valuable,  member  of 
Springfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Clinton  Co.,  Ohio.  He 
died,  as  he  had  lived,  a  full  believer  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  as  held  b}'  Friends,  and  through  the 
mercy  of  his  Saviour  he  had  a  well  grounded  hope  of 
a  glorious  immortality. 

 ,  In  the  town  of  Lagi-ange,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y., 

on  the  I'Zth  ult.,  William  Osborne,  in  the  50th  year 
of  his  age,  an  esteemed  member  of  Oswego  Monthly 
Meeting.  He  was  a  native  of  Enghmd,  and  educated 
in  the  Episcopal  mode  of  worship.  Soon  after  set- 
tling in  America,  he  became  convinced  of  the  Truth 
as  professed  by  Friends,  and  requested  to  be  united 
in  membership  with  them.  A  short  time  before  his 
death,  after  impartiugappropriate  counsel  to  his  family, 
he  rcmarlced  :  "  My  worii  is  done,  I  see  nothing  in  my 
way'' — after  which  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  vic- 
tory !  and  quietly  passed  away  ;  and  being  rich  in 
faith,  -u-e  doubt  not  is  now  an  heir  of  the  kingdom 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  lovo  him. 

 ,  On  the  2nd  inst.,  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Wil- 
liam AViLsox  King,  a  beloved  member  and  overseer 
of  Burlington  Jlonthly  Meeting,  in  the  61st  year  of  his 
age. 

Our  dear  friend,  whilst  remarkably  modest  and  re- 
tiring, pos.^essed  a  singularly  fine,  intelligent  and  well 
stored  mind,  with  a  keen  sense  of  integrity  and  hon- 
or, and  firmness  in  adherence  to  apprehended  right. 
He  was  an  exemplary  Friend,  adopting,  with  an  en- 
lightened appreciation,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
as  held  by  our  religious  Society,  and  though  at  ail 
times  unobtrusive,  he  was  ready,  when  occasion  called 
for  it,  to  give  a  reason  for  and  to  vindicate  the  faith 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  The  name  of  his 
Redeemer  was  precious  to  him,  and  he  could  not  listen 
without  acute  pain  to  the  expression  of  skeptical  sen- 
timents. 

During  his  last  illness  he  was  generally  peaceful, 
being  filled  with  love  to  his  Saviour  ;  and  although 
ho  passed  through  a  season  of  conflict,  yet  his  mind 
was  clothed  with  that  love  in  which  alone  forgiveness 
can  be  experienced,  and  he  was  enabled  to  lay  hold 
upon  the  gracious  promise:  "Him  that  coraeth  unto 
me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out." 

His  removal  leaves  a  blank  which  is  contemplated 
with  sorrow,  and  which  may  not  be  easily  filled. 
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For  friends'  Review. 
"WINNISHEIK  COUNTY,  IOWA. 

In  reply  to  numerous  enquiries  from  many- 
friends,  I  would  like  to  avail  myself  of  the 
medium  of  "  Friends'  Review"  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  tliis  part  of  the  country.  Winnisheik  co., 
Iowa,  is  made  up  of  hills,  valleys  and  prairies, 
the  latter  more  or  less  rolling;  the  soil  is  very 
rich  and  fertile,  with  plenty  of  lime  and  sandstone 
in  many  places  near  the  surface,  producing  an 
abundance  of  grass  and  wild  flowers.  Different 
varieties  of  the  latter  may  be  seen  every  month 
through  the  season,  affording  a  wide  field  for  the 
florist.  What  is  called  the  "  openings,"  lie  in 
large,  irregular  swells  of  land,  and,  as  they  ap- 
proach the  streams  of  water,  terminate  in  high 
bluffs,  some  of  them  150  feet  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar, composed  of  white  limestone,  in  layers  of  dif- 
ferent thicknesses,  as  though  done  by  art.  The 
streams  are  clear  as  crystal,  with  a  hard,  gravelly 
bottom,  affording  an  abundant  supply  of  excel- 
lent fish,  such  as  pike  or  pickerel,  bass  and  the 
speckled  trout,  and  a  variety  of  other  kinds. 
Pike  are  caught  that  will  weigh  fifteen  pounds 
each.  The  "  openings"  are  covered  witli  grass 
and  different  kinds  of  herbage,  with  a  few  oaks 
that  have  withstood  the  devouring  fire  which 
crosses  our  land  in  majestic  form  every  autumn, 
cutting  down  everything  that  will  yield  to  its 
fury.  Near  the  rivers  the  trees  are  larger  and 
form  dense  forests,  affording  an  ample  supply  of 
hard  timber.  Spi'ings  of  water  are  found  in 
abundance,  except  on  some  of  the  prairies  ;  but 
such  is  the  nature  of  the  soil,  that  the  water  soon 
sinks  and  finds  its  way  through  the  crevices  of 
the  rock  beneatla  the  surface,  and  passes  out  near 
the  foot  of  the  bluffs.  One  of  these  issues,  near 
Decorah,  affords  sufficient  water  for  a  grist  mill. 
There  is  a  curious  cave  in  one  of  the  bluffs  on 
the  Upper  Iowa,  near  Decorah,  our  county  seat. 
The  entrance,  four  feet  wide  and  five  feet  high, 
completely  arched,  is  about  seventy-five  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  river.  With  lighted  candles 
we  proceeded  down  a  gentle  slope  a  short  distance, 
where  we  found  water  dropping  from  the  rock 
on  the  sides  of  the  cavern,  and  forming  into  solid 
ice.  We  carried  a  basketful  of  the  ice  into  town 
as  an  evidence  of  our  adventure ;  this  was  about 
the  last  of  the  Seventh  month. 

Among  other  curiosities  which  may  be  found 
in  the  limestone  are  sea  shells  in  perfect  shape, 
such  as  I  have  seen  on  the  Atlantic  shore.  A 
short  distance  from  here  a  rich  lead  mine  was 
lately  opened.  The  wild  animals  are  the  deer, 
which  are  growing  scarce,  also  the  prairie  wolf, 
about  tlie  size  of  the  fox  found  in  New  England. 
Elks  and  bears  are  caught  about  fifty  miles  from 
us ;  one  of  the  latter,  weighing  about  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  found  its  way  into  our  settlement, 
and  was  taken  by  a  Nonvegian  hermit.  There 
are  various  kinds  of  reptiles,  all  harmless  except 
the  rattlesnake,  which  is  found  in  different  lo- 
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calities.  We  do  not  often  hear  of  persons  being 
bitten  by  them  ;  and  as  there  are  plenty  of  reme- 
dies close  at  hand,  no  deaths  have  occurred. 

Decorah  contains  about  1200  inhabitants,  and  is 
situated  on  the  Upper  Iowa,  a  beautiful  stream 
aflbrding  great  advantages  of  water  power.  There 
is  excellent  farming  land  on  the  borders  of  the 
town,  also  a  fair  prospect  for  young  and  indus- 
trious mechanics.  A  railroad  is  in  contemplation 
and  now  under  survey,  from  the  Mississippi  to 
Decorah,  and  thence  to  St.  Paul.  Eight  miles 
north  of  Decorah  is  a  settlement  of  Friends,  with 
a  preparative  meeting  established ;  they  have  a 
saw  and  grist  mill  on  a  beautiful  stream  of  water, 
owned  and  carried  on  by  our  friend,  Ansel  Rogers. 
He  turns  out  daily  about  fifteen  barrels  of  flour, 
which  is  not  excelled  in  quality. 

In  the  nortliern  part  of  the  county  is  another 
settlement  of  Friends,  with  another  preparative 
meeting;  the  two  composing  Winnisheik  Month- 
ly Meeting.  There  is  an  indulged  meeting  of 
Friends  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  county, 
also  one  at  Elkham,  Fillmore  county,  Minnesota 
Territory,  both  under  the  care  of  Winnisheik 
Monthly  Meeting.  The  highlands  of  Winnis- 
heik county,  for  farming  and  grazing  purposes, 
and  for  beauty  of  prospect,  exceed  anything 
within  my  knowledge.  The  water  is  pure,  the 
atmosphere  clear  and  exhilarating,  and  two  years 
residence  here  has  satisfied  me  that  it  is  as  healthy 
as  any  part  of  the  country.  The  winters  are 
generally  mild  and  pleasant. 

Nathan  G-.  Chase. 

Aquila  Grove,  loioa,  lOit/i  mo.  Vith,  ISSsi. 


Arctic  Explorations  in  the  years  1853,— '54,-'55. 
By  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  M.D. 

[Continued  from  page  111  ] 

"January  14,  1855. — I  do  not  know  that  my 
journal  anywhere  mentions  our  habituation  to 
raw  meats,  nor  does  it  dwell  upon  their  strange 
adaptation  to  scorbutic  disease.  Our  journeys 
have  taught  us  the  wisdom  of  the  Esquimaux 
appetite,  and  there  are  few  among  us  who  do  not 
relish  a  slice  of  raw  blubber  or  a  chunk  of  frozen 
walrus-beef.  The  liver  of  a  walrus  (awuktanuk) 
eaten  with  little  slices  of  his  fat, — of  a  verity  it 
is  a  delicious  morsel.  Fire  would  ruin  the  curt, 
pithy  expression  of  vitality  which  belongs  to  its 
uncooked  juices.  Charles  Lamb's  roast-pig  was 
nothing  to  awuktanuk.  I  wonder  that  raw  beef  is 
not  eaten  at  home.  Deprived  of  extraneous  fibre, 
it  is  neither  indigestible  nor  dif&cult  to  masticate. 
With  acids  and  condiments,  it  makes  a  salad 
which  an  educated  palate  cannot  help  relishing ; 
and  as  a  powerful  and  condensed  heat-making 
and  anti-scorbutic  food  it  has  no  rival. 

"  I  make  this  last  broad  assertion  after  care- 
fully testing  its  truth.  The  natives  of  South 
Greenland  prepare  themselves  for  a  long  journey 
in  the  cold  by  a  course  of  frozen  seal.  At  Uper- 
navik  they  do  the  same  with  the  narwhal,  which 
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is  thought  more  heat-making  than  the  seal ; 
while  the  bear,  to  use  their  own  expression,  is 
'stronger  travel  than  all.' 

"  My  plans  for  sledging,  simple  as  I  once 
thouglit  them,  and  simple  certainly  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  English  parties,  have  completely 
changed.  Give  me  an  eight-pound  reindeer-fur 
bag  to  sleep  in,  an  Esquimaux  lamp  with  a  lump 
of  moss,  a  sheet-iron  snow-melter  or  a  copper 
soup-pot,  with  a  tin  cylinder  to  slip  over  it  and 
defend  it  from  the  wind,  a  good  piece  de  resist- 
ance of  raw  walrus  beef ;  and  I  want  nothing 
more  for  a  long  journey,  if  the  thermometer  will 
keep  itself  as  high  as  minus  30°.  Give  me  a 
bear-skin  bag  and  coffee  to  boot,  and  with  the 
clothes  on  my  back  I  am  ready  for  minus  60"^, 
— but  no  wind." 

February  Vltli. — It  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
inflict  on  the  reader  a  succession  of  journal-re- 
cords like  these.  They  tell  of  nothing  but  the 
varying  symptoms  of  sick  men,  dreary,  profitless 
hunts,  relieved  now  and  then  by  the  signalized 
incident  of  a  killed  rabbit  or  a  deer  seen,  and  the 
longed-for  advent  of  the  solar  light. 

We  worked  on  board — those  of  us  who  could 
work  at  all — at  arranging  a  new  gangway  with  a 
more  gentle  slope,  to  let  some  of  the  party  crawl 
up  from  their  hospital  into  the  air.  We  were 
six,  all  told,  out  of  eighteen,  who  could  affect  to 
hunt,  cook,  or  nurse. 

Meanwhile  we  tried  to  dream  of  commerce 
vritli  the  Esquimaux,  and  open  water,  and  home. 
For  myself,  my  thoughts  had  occupation  enough 
in  the  question  of  our  closing  labors.  I  never 
lost  my  hope.  I  looked  to  the  coming  spring  as 
full  of  responsibilities  ;  but  I  had  bodily  strength 
and  moral  tone  enough  to  look  through  them  to 
the  end.  A  trust,  based  on  experience  as  well 
as  on  promises,  buoyed  me  up  at  the  worst  of 
times.  Call  it  fatalism,  as  you  ignorautly  may, 
there  is  that  in  the  story  of  every  eventful  life 
which  teaches  the  inefficiency  of  human  means 
and  the  present  control  of  a  Supreme  Agency. 
See  how  often  relief  has  come  at  the  moment  of 
extremity,  in  forms  strangely  unsought,  almost 
at  the  time  unwelcome ;  see,  still  more,  how  the 
back  has  been  strengthened  to  its  increasing  bur- 
den, and  the  heart  cheered  by  some  conscious  in- 
fluence of  an  unseen  Power. 

Tliiuking  quietly  over  our  condition,  I  spread 
out  in  my  diary  the  results  which  it  seemed  to 
point  to.  After  reviewing  our  sick-list  aud  re- 
marking how  little  efficiency  there  was  in  the 
other  members  of  the  party,  my  memorandum 
went  on  : 

"  We  have  three  months  before  us  of  intense 
cold.  We  liavc  a  large  and  laborious  outfit  to 
arrange,  boats,  sledges,  provisions,  and  accoutre- 
ments for  a  journey  of  alternating  ice  and  water 
of  more  than  tliirtecn  hundred  miles.  Our  car- 
penter i.s  among  the  worst  of  our  invalids.  Sup- 
posing all  our  men  able  to  move,  four  at  least  of 
them  muat  be  carried  by  the  rest,  three  in  con- 
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sequence  of  amputation,  and  one  from  frost- 
wounds;  and  our  boats  must  be  sledged  over 
some  sixty  or  perhaps  ninety  miles  of  terrible  ice 
before  launching  and  loading  them.  Finally,  a 
part  of  our  force,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be 
detailed  to  guard  our  property  from  the  Esqui- 
maux while  the  other  detachments  are  making 
their  successive  trips  to  the  open  water.  So  much 
for  the  shadow  of  the  picture  ! 

''But  it  has  two  sides ;  and,  whether  from  con- 
stitutional temperament  or  well-reasoned  argu- 
ment, I  find  our  state  far  from  desperate.  I 
cheer  my  comrades  after  this  fashion  : — 

"  1.  I  am  convinced,  from  a  careful  analysis 
of  our  disease,  that  under  its  present  aspects  it  is 
not  beyond  control.  If  with  the  aid  of  our  pre- 
sent hunting  resources  or-  by  any  providential 
accession  to  them  I  can  keep  the  cases  from  rapid 
depression,  next  month  ought  to  give  us  a  bear, 
and  in  the  mean  time  Hans  may  find  a  deer ; 
and,  with  a  good  stock  of  fresh  meat  even  for  a 
few  days,  I  can  venture  away  from  the  vessel  to 
draw  supplies  from  the  Esquimaux  at  Etali.  I 
should  have  been  there  before  this,  if  I  could 
have  been  spared  for  forty-eight  hours.  We 
want  nothing  but  meat. 

"  2.  The  coming  of  the  sun  will  open  appli- 
ances of  moral  help  to  the  sick,  and  give  energy 
to  the  hygienic  resorts  which  I  am  arranging  at 
this  moment.  Our  miserable  little  kennel,  where 
eighteen  are  crowded  into  the  space  of  ten,  is 
thoroughly  begrimed  with  lampblack  from  the 
inevitable  smoke  of  our  fael.  The  weather  has 
prevented  our  drying  and  airing  the  sleeping- 
gear.  The  floor  is  damp  from  the  conducted 
warmth  of  the  sea-water  under  us,  melting  the 
ice  that  has  condensed  everywhere  below.  Sun- 
shine and  dry  weather  will  cure  all  this.  I  have 
window-sash  ready  to  fix  over  the  roof  and  south- 
ern side  of  the  galley-house ;  and  our  useless 
daguerreotype  plates,  tacked  over  wooden  screens, 
make  admirable  mirrors  to  transfer  the  sun-rays 
into  the  cabin.  I  have  manufactui'ed  a  full- 
draught  pipe  for  our  smoky  stove.  Chloride  of 
sodium  must  do  the  rest. 

"3.  While  we  live  we  will  stick  together: 
one  fate  shall  belong  to  us  all,  be  it  what  it  may. 

"  There  is  comfort  in  this  review ;  and,  please 
God  in  his  beneficent  providence  to  spare  us  for 
the  work,  I  will  yet  give  one  more  manly  tug  to 
search  the  shores  of  Kennedy  Channel  for  me- 
morials of  the  lost ;  and  then,  our  duties  over 
here,  aud  the  brig  still  prison-bound,  enter 
trustingly  upon  the  task  of  our  escape. 

"  February  21. — To-day  the  crests  of  the 
northeast  hcadlnud  were  gilded  by  true  sun- 
shine, and  all  who  were  able  assembled  on  deck 
to  greet  it.  The  sun  rose  above  the  horizon, 
though  still  screened  from  our  eyes  by  interven- 
ing hills.  Although  the  powerful  refraction  of 
Polar  latitudes  heralds  his  direct  appearance  by 
brilliant  light,  this  is  as  far  removed  from  the 
glorious  tints  of  day  as  it  is  from  the  mere  twilight. 
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March  21.  I  am  glad  to  hear  my  shipmates 
talking  together  again,  for  we  have  of  late  been 
silent.  The  last  year's  battle  commenced  at  this 
time  a  year  ago,  and  it  is  natural  the  men  should 
recall  it.  Had  I  succeeded  in  pushing  my  party 
across  the  bay,  our  success  would  have  been  un- 
equalled ;  it  was  the  true  plan,  the  best-conceived, 
and  in  fact  the  only  one  by  which,  after  the 
death  of  my  dogs,  1  could  hope  to  carry  on  the 
search.  The  temperatures  were  frightful — 40° 
to  — 56°  ;  but  my  experience  of  last  year  on  the 
rescue-party,  where  we  travelled  eighty  miles  in 
sixty  odd  hours,  almost  without  a  halt,  yet  with- 
out a  frost-bite,  shows  that  such  temperatures 
are  no  obstacles  to  travel,  provided  you  have  the 
necessary  practical  knowledge  of  the  equipment 
and  conduct  of  your  party.  I  firmly  believe  that 
no  natural  cold  as  yet  known  can  arrest  travel. 
The  whole  story  of' this  winter  illustrates  it.  I 
have  both  sledged  and  walked  sixty  and  seventy 
miles  over  the  roughest  ice,  in  repeated  journeys, 
at  fifty  degrees  below  zero,  and  the  two  parties 
from  the  south  reached  our  brig  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  after  being  exposed  for  three  hundred 
miles  to  the  same  horrible  cold. 

Dr.  Kane's  opinion  of  the  origin  of  icebergs  is 
thus  recorded  : 

Regarded  upon  a  large  scale,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  iceberg  is  not  disengaged  by  debacle,  as 
I  once  supposed.  So  far  from  falHng  into  the 
sea,  broken  by  its  weight  from  the  parent-glacier, 
it  rises  from  the  sea.  The  process  is  at  once 
gradual  and  comparatively  quiet.  The  idea  of 
icebergs  being  discharged,  so  universal  among 
systematic  writers,  and  so  recently  admitted  by 
myself,  seems  to  me  now  at  variance  with  the 
regulated  and  progressive  actions  of  nature. 
Developed  by  such  a  process,  the  thousands  of 
bergs  which  throng  these  seas  should  keep  the 
air  and  water  in  perpetual  commotion,  one  fear- 
ful succession  of  explosive  detonations  and  pro- 
pagated waves.  But  it  is  only  the  lesser  masses 
falling  into  deep  waters  which  could  justify  the 
popular  opinion.  The  enormous  masses  of  the 
Great  Glacier  are  propelled,  step  by  step  and 
year  by  year,  until,  reaching  water  capable  of 
supporting  them,  they  are  floated  ofi"  to  be  lost 
in  the  temperatures  of  other  regions. 

The  long  winter  night,  passed  in  sickness  and 
suffering,  at  length  closed. 

The  month  of  May  had  come.  Metek,  less 
confiding  because  less  trustworthy  than  Kalu- 
tunah,  did  not  bring  his  dogs,  and  my  own  ex- 
hausted team  was  in  almost  daily  requisition  to 
bring  in  supplies  of  food  from  Etah.  Every  thing 
admonished  me  that  the  time  was  at  hand  when 
we  must  leave  the  brig  and  trust  our  fortunes  to 
the  floes.  Our  preparations  were  well  advanced,  and 
the  crew  so  far  restored  to  health  that  all  but  three 
or  four  could  take  some  part  in  completing  them. 

Still,  I  could  not  allow  myself  to  pass  away 
from  our  region  of  search  without  a  last  effort  to 
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visit  the  farther  shores  of  the  channel.  Our  com- 
munications with  the  Esquimaux,  and  some  suc- 
cessful hunts  of  our  own,  had  given  us  a  stock  of 
provisions  for  at  least  a  week  in  advance.  I  con- 
ferred with  my  ofi&cers,  made  a  full  distribution 
of  the  -work  to  be  performed  in  my  absence,  and 
set  out  once  more,  with  Morton  for  my  only  com- 
panion. We  took  with  us  the  light  sledge,  add- 
ing the  two  borrowed  dogs  to  our  team,  but 
travelling  ourselves  on  foot. 

My  journal,  written  after  our  return,  gives 
nothing  but  a  series  of  observations  going  to 
verify  and  complete  my  charts.  We  struggled 
manfully  to  force  our  way  through, — days  and 
nights  of  adventurous  exposure  and  recurring 
disaster, — and  at  last  found  our  way  back  to  the 
brig,  Morton  broken  down  anew,  and  my  own 
energies  just  adequate  to  the  duty  of  supervising 
our  final  departure.  I  had  neither  time  nor 
strength  to  expend  on  my  diary. 

The  operations  of  the  search  were  closed. 

Recognising  the  importance  of  acting  directly 
upon  the  men's  minds,  my  first  step  now  was  to 
issue  a  general  order  appointing  a  certain  day, 
the  17th  of  May,  for  setting  out.  Every  man 
had  twenty-four  hours  given  him  to  select  and 
get  ready  his  eight  pounds  of  personal  efl'ects. 
After  that,  his  time  was  to  cease  to  be  his  own 
for  any  purpose.  The  long-indulged  wayward- 
ness of  our  convalescents  made  them  take  this 
hardly.  Some  who  were  at  work  on  articles  of 
apparel  that  were  really  important  to  them  threw 
them  down  unfinished,  in  a  sick  man's  pet.  I 
had  these  in  some  cases  picked  up  quietly  and 
finished  by  others.  But  I  showed  myself  inex- 
orable. It  was  necessary  to  brace  up  and  con- 
centrate every  man's  thoughts  and  energies  upon 
the  one  great  common  object, — our  departure 
from  the  vessel  on  the  17th,  not  to  return. 

I  tried  my  best  also  to  fix  and  difi'use  impres- 
sions that  we  were  going  home.  But  in  this  I 
was  not  always  successful :  I  was  displeased,  in- 
deed, with  the  moody  indifference  with  which 
many  went  about  the  tasks  to  which  I  put  them. 
The  completeness  of  my  preparations  I  know  had 
its  influence ;  but  there  were  many  doubters. 
Some  were  convinced  that  my  only  object  was  to 
move  farther  south,  retaining  the  brig,  however, 
as  a  home  to  retreat  to.  Others  whispered  that 
I  wanted  to  transport  the  sick  to  the  hunting- 
grounds  and  other  resources  of  the  lower  settle- 
ments, which  I  had  such  difliculty  in  preventing 
the  mutinous  from  securing  for  themselves  alone. 
A  few  of  a  more  cheerful  spirit  thought  I  had 
resolved  to  make  for  some  point  of  look-out,  in 
the  hope  of  a  rescue  by  whalers  or  English  ex- 
pedition-parties which  were  supposed  still  to  be 
within  the  Arctic  circle.  The  number  is  unfor- 
tunately small  of  those  human  beings  whom 
calamity  elevates. 

There  was  no  sign  or  affectation  of  spirit  or  en- 
thusiasm upon  the  memorable  day  when  we  first 
adjusted  the  boats  to  their  cradles  on  the  sledges 
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and  moved  them  off  to  tte  ice-foot.  But  the  ice 
immediately  around  the  vessel  was  smooth; 
and;  as  the  boats  had  not  received  their  lading, 
the  first  labor  was  an  easy  one.  As  the  runners 
moved,  the  gloom  of  several  countenances  was 
perceptibly  lightened.  The  croakers  had  pro- 
tested that  we  could  not  stir  an  inch.  These 
remarks  always  reach  a  commander's  ears, 
and  I  took  good  care  of  course  to  make  the 
outset  contradict  them.  By  the  time  we  reached 
the  end  of  our  little  level,  the  tone  had  improved 
wonderfully,  and  we  were  prepared  for  the  effort 
of  crossing  the  successive  lines  of  the  belt-ice  and 
forcing  a  way  through  the  smashed  material  which 
interposed  between  us  and  the  ice-foot. 

This  was  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  and  sorrow- 
fully exhausting  to  the  poor  fellows  not  yet  ac- 
customed to  heave  together.  But  in  the  end  I 
had  the  satisfaction,  before  twenty-four  hours 
were  over,  of  seeing  our  little  arks  of  safety 
hauled  upon  the  higher  plane  of  the  ice-foot,  in 
full  trim  for  ornamental  exhibition  from  the  brig ; 
their  neat  canvas  housing  rigged  tent-fashion  over 
the  entire  length  of  each;  a  jaunty  little  flag, 
made  out  of  one  of  the  commander's  obsolete  linen 
shirts,  decorated  in  stripes  from  a  disused  article 
of  stationery,  the  red-ink  bottle,  and  with  a  very 
little  of  the  blue-bag  in  the  star-spangled  corner. 
All  hands  after  this  returned  on  board :  I  had 
ready  for  them  the  best  supper  our  supplies 
afforded,  and  they  turned  in  with  minds  pre- 
pared for  their  departure  next  day. 

They  were  nearly  all  of  them  invalids,  unused 
to  open  air  and  exercise.  It  was  necessary  to 
train  them  very  gradually.  We  made  but  two 
miles  the  first  day,  and  with  a  single  boat;  and 
indeed  for  some  time  after  this  I  took  care  that 
they  should  not  be  disheartened  by  overwork. 
They  came  back  early  to  a  hearty  supper  and 
warm  beds,  and  1  had  the  satisfaction  of  mai-ch- 
ing  them  back  each  recurring  morning  refreshed 
and  cheerful.  The  weather,  happily,  was  superb. 

Our  last  farewell  to  the  brig  was  made  with 
more  solemnity.  The  entire  ship's  company  was 
collected  in  our  dismantled  winter-chamber  to 
take  part  in  the  ceremonial.  It  was  Sunday. 
Our  moss  walls  had  been  torn  down,  and  the  wood 
that  supported  them  burned.  Our  beds  were  off 
at  the  boats.  The  galley  was  unfurnished  and 
cold.  Every  thing  about  the  little  den  of  refuge 
was  desolate. 

Wo  read  prayers  and  a  chapter  of  the  Bible ; 
and  then,  all  standing  silently  round,  I  took  Sir 
John  Franklin's  portrait  from  its  frame  and 
cased  it  in  an  India-rubber  scroll.  I  next  read 
the  reports  of  inspection  and  survey  which  had 
been  made  by  the  several  commissions  organized 
for  the  purpose,  all  of  them  testifying  to  the 
necessities  under  which  I  was  about  to  act.  I 
then  addressed  the  party  :  I  did  not  affect  to  dis- 
guise the  difficulties  that  were  before  us ;  but  I 
assured  them  that  they  could  all  be  overcome  by 
energy  and  subordination  to  command :  and  that 
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the  thirteen  hundred  miles  of  ice  and  water  that 
lay  between  us  and  North  G-reenland  could  be 
traversed  with  safety  for  most  of  us,  and  hope  for 
all.  I  added,  that  as  men  and  messmates  it  was 
the  duty  of  us  all,  enjoined  by  gallantry  as  well 
as  religion,  to  postpone  every  consideration  of 
self  to  the  protection  of  the  wounded  and  sick; 
and  that  this  must  be  regarded  by  every  man  and 
under  all  circumstances  as  a  paramount  order. 
In  conclusion,  I  told  them  to  think  over  the  trials 
we  had  all  of  us  gone  through,  and  to  remember 
each  man  for  himself  how  often  an  unseen  Power 
had  rescuedlaim  in  peril,  and  I  admonished  them 
still  to  place  reliance  on  Him  who  could  not 
change. 

I  was  met  with  a  right  spirit.  After  a  short 
conference,  an  engagement  was  drawn  up  by  one 
of  the  officers,  and  brought  to  me  with  the  signa- 
tures of  all  the  company  without  an  exception. 
It  read  as  follows  : — 

"  Second  Grinnell  Expedition, 
"Brig  Advance,  May  20th,  1855. 

"The  undersigned  being  convinced  of  the  im- 
possibility of  the  liberation  of  the  brig,  and 
equally  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  remain- 
ing in  the  ice  a  third  winter,  do  fervently  concur 
with  the  commander  in  his  attempt  to  reach  the 
South  by  means  of  boats. 

"Knowing  the  trials  and  hardships  which  are 
before  us,  and  feeling  the  necessity  of  union, 
harmony  and  discipline,  we  have  determined  to 
abide  faithfully  by  the  expedition  and  our  sick 
comrades,  and  to  do  all  that  we  can,  as  true  men, 
to  advance  the  objects  in  view."    Signed,  &c. 

I  had  prepared  a  brief  memorial  of  the  con- 
siderations which  justified  our  abandonment  of 
the  vessel,  and  had  read  it  as  part  of  my  address. 
I  now  fixed  it  to  a  stanchion  near  the  gangway. 
It  closed  with  these  words  : 

"  I  regard  the  abandonment  of  the  brig  as  in- 
evitable. We  have  by  actual  inspection  but 
thirty-six  day's  provisions,  and  a  careful  survey 
shows  that  we  cannot  cut  more  firewood  without 
rendering  our  craft  unscawortliy.  A  third  win- 
ter would  force  us,  as  the  only  means  of  escaping 
starvation,  to  resort  to  Esquimaux  habits,  and  give 
up  all  hope  of  remaining  by  the  vessel  and  her 
resources.  It  would  therefore  in  no  manner  of 
means  advance  the  search  after  Sir  J ohn  Franklin. 

"  Under  any  circumstances,  to  remain  longer 
would  be  destructive  to  those  of  our  little  party 
who  have  already  suffered  from  the  extreme  se- 
verity of  the  climate  and  its  tendencies  to  disease. 
Scun'y  has  enfeebled  more  or  less  every  man  in 
the  expedition ;  and  an  anomalous  spasmodic 
disorder,  allied  to  tetanus,  has  cost  us  the  life  of 
two  of  our  most  prized  comrades. 

"  I  hope,  speaking  on  the  part  of  my  compa- 
nions and  myself,  that  we  have  done  all  that  we 
ought  to  do  to  prove  our  tenacity  of  purpose  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  which  we  have  undertaken. 
This  attempt  to  escape,  by  crossing  the  southern 
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ice  on  sledges,  is  regarded  by  us  as  an  important 
duty — the  only  means  of  saving  ourselves,  and 
preserving  the  laboriously-earned  results  of  the 
expedition.  E.  K.  Kane, 

Com.  Grinnell  Expedition. 
Advance,  Renn^selaer  Bay,  May  20,  1855." 
We  then  went  upon  deck;  the  flags  were 
hoisted  and  hauled  down  again,  and  our  party 
walked  once  or  twice  around  the  brig,  looking  at 
her  timbers  and  exchanging  comments  upon  the 
scars  which  reminded  them  of  every  stage  of  her 
dismantling.  Our  figure  head — the  fair  Augusta, 
the  little  blue  girl  with  pink  cheeks,  who  had 
lost  her  breast  by  an  iceberg  and  her  nose  by  a 
nip  off  Bedevilled  Beach,  was  taken  from  our 
bows  and  placed  aboard  the  "  Hope."  "  She  is 
at  any  rate  wood,"  said  the  men  when  I  hesitated 
about  giving  them  the  additional  burden,"  "  and 
if  we  cannot  carry  her  far,  we  can  burn  her." 
No  one  thought  of  the  mockery  of  cheers ;  we 
had  no  festival- liquor  to  mislead  our  perception 
of  the  real  state  of  things.  When  all  hands 
were  quite  ready,  we  scrambled  off  over  the  ice 
together,  much  like  a  gang  of  stevedores  going 
to  work  over  a  quay  full  of  broken  cargo. 

Excluding  four  sick  men,  who  were  unable 
to  move,  and  myself,  who  had  to  drive  the  dog- 
team,  and  serve  as  common  carrier  and  courier, 
we  numbered  but  twelve  men — which  would  have 
given  six  to  a  sledge,  or  too  few  to  move  it.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  to  concentrate  our  entire 
force  upon  one  sledge  at  a  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  it  was  important  to  the  efficiency 
of  our  organization  that  matters  of  cooking,  sleep- 
ing, baggage  and  rations,  should  be  regulated  by 
separate  messes. 

The  routine  I  established  was  the  most  precise : 
daily  prayers  both  morning  and  evening,  all  hands 
gathering  around  in  a  circle  and  standing  uncov- 
ered during  the  short  exercise ;  regulated  hours ; 
fixed  duties  and  positions  at  the  track-lines  and 
on  the  halt ;  the  cooking  to  be  taken  by  turns  ; 
the  captains  of  the  boats  alone  being  excused. 
The  charge  of  the  log  was  confided  to  Dr.  Hayes, 
and  the  running  survey  to  Mr.  Sontag.  Though 
little  could  be  expected  of  either  of  these  gentle- 
men at  this  time,  I  deemed  it  best  to  keep  up  the 
appearance  of  ordinary  voyaging ;  and  after  we 
left  the  first  ices  of  Smith's  Straits,  I  was  indebt- 
ed to  them  for  valuable  results.  The  thermometer 
was  observed  every  three  hours. 

To  my  faithful  friend  and  first  officer,  boat- 
swain Brooks,  I  assigned  the  command  of  the 
boats  and  sledges.  I  knew  how  well  he  was  fitted 
for  it;  and  when  forced,  as  I  was  afterwards 
during  the  descent,  to  be  in  constant  motion  be- 
tween the  sick-station,  the  Esquimaux  settle- 
ments, and  the  deserted  brig,  I  felt  safe  in  the 
assurance  of  his  tried  fidelity  and  indomitable 
resolution. 

With  this  organization  we  set  out  on  our 
march. 

[To  be  concluded.] 


I  WHO  ARB  THE  GREAT  OP  EARTH? 

Who  are  the  mighty  ?  sing — ■ 
The  chiefs  of  old  renown, 
On  some  red  field  Who  won  the  victor's  crown 
Of  tears  and  triumphing? 
The  northmen  bold,  who  first  o'er  stormy  seas 
Sent  down  the  "  raven  "  banner  in  the  breeze  ? 

Not  these — 0  no — not  these  ! 
Who  are  the  great  of  earth  ? 
The  mighty  hunters  ?  kings  of  ancient  line, 
For  ages  traced,  half  fable,  half  divine, 
Whose  stone-wrought  lions  guard  in  heathen  pride 
Their  tomb-like  palaces?  where  now  we  read, 
They  lived,  and  reigned,  and  died  ! 
Who  spoke,  and  millions  rushed  to  toil  and  bleed? 

Not  these — not  these  indeed  1 
Who  are  the  mighty  ?  they, 
The  builders  of  Egyptian  pyramids  ? 
The  unknown  kings,  on  whoso  stone-coffin  lids 
Strange  forms  are  scrolled  ?  or  men,  whose  awful  sway 
Wrought  the  rock-temple,  reared  the  cromlech  gray, 
Whose  smoke,  and  fire,  and  incense  darkened  day  ? 

Not  they — 0  no — not  they  I 

Who  are  the  great  of  earth  ? 
Mark,  where  yon  prophet  stands, 
The  loadstar  needle  trembles  in  his  hands, 
O'er  western  seas  he  finds  for  mind  a  throne — 
Or  he  on  whose  wrapt  sight  new  wonders  shone, 
Where  heavenward  turned,  his  glass  made  worlds  his 
own — 

Not  he — not  these  alone  ! 
Who  are  the  mighty  ?  see. 
Where  art's  a  wizard ;  where  the  marble  rife 
With  grace  and  beauty  quickens  into  life — 
Or  where,  as  danger's  waves  beat  wild  and  free, 
Some  "  glorious  arm  "  like  Moses'  parts  the  sea, 
That  a  vexed  people  yet  redeemed  may  be — 

The  statesman? — sage  ?  is't  he  ? 

0  no— not  these  the  noble  triumphs  prove. 
Go  where  forgiveness,  turning  like  tlie  dove, 
Alights  o'er  life's  dark  flood  on  some  lone  heart — 
Where  men  to  men,  truth,  justice,  peace,  impart. 
As  best  interpreters  of  Godlike  love — 
Where  all  life's  noblest  charities  have  birth  ; 
There  dwell  the  great,  the  kings  of  peerless  worth — 
They  shall  subdue  the  earth  ! 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS.  . 
Foreign  Intelligence. — Liverpool  advices  are  to 
the  29th  ult.  The  French  Minister  had  formally  with- 
drawn from  Naples,  by  order  of  his  government,  and 
it  was  expected  the  British  Minister  would  follow. 
This  step  was  consequent  upon  a  letter  from  the  Neapo- 
litan government  to  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  had  demanded  reforms  in  Sicily  and  Na- 
ples to  insure  the  repose  of  Italy.  The  reply  of  Naples 
was,  that  no  government  has  a  right  to  interfere  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  another  State.  It  is  said  that 
the  King  of  Naples  is  bound  by  treaty  with  Austria 
not  to  relax  his  despotism. 

The  Austrian  government  asserts  that  its  continued 
occupation  of  the  Principalities  is  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  England  and  with  a  special  treaty  with 
Turkey.  A  portion  of  the  British  fleet  remained  in 
the  Black  Sea,  and  it  is  said  a  Russian  squadron  is  on 
it  way  thither,  asserting  the  same  right  to  go  there 
as  the  British. 

The  relations  between  the  French  and  English 
governments  appear  to  be  less  cordial  than  formerly. 
A  declaration  of  the  Paris  Moniteur,  the  official  papers 
that  the  attacks  of  the  British  press  upon  the  French, 
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government  endangered  the 'alliance,  caused  consi- 
derable excitement  in  England,  and  the  British  Minis- 
try is  reported  to  have  demanded  an  explanation. 

The  statement  received  by  a  former  arrival  that  the 
Paris  Conference  was  to  reassemble  on  the  15th  ult. 
proves  to  be  incorrect.  England,  Austria  and  Turkey 
are  said  to  oppose  it 

France. — A  number  of  persons  have  been  arrested 
in  cue  of  the  western  departments,  charged  with  a 
political  conspiracy.  They  are  said  to  belong  to  a 
secret  society,  regularlj--  organized  for  the  destruction 
of  the  aristocracy.  'The  high  price  of  food  is  supposed 
to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  these  disturbances. 
Much  distress  has  been  caused  among  the  poorer 
classes  in  Paris  by  the  great  increase  of  rents. 

The  commercial  difficulties  continue.  The  Bank  of 
France  has  adopted  further  stringent  measures,  the 
effect  of  which  is  felt  in  every  branch  of  trade. 

Italy. — The  Duke  of  Tuscany,  taking  alarm  at  the 
demonstration  against  Naples,  appears  disposed  to 
grant  concessions  to  his  people  by  reviving  the  con- 
stitution of  1848. 

The  Paris  Constitutionnel  asserts  that  the  Austrians 
are  about  to  withdraw  from  Rome,  occupying  only 
Ancona  and  Bologna. 

Switzerland. — The  Neufchatel  prisoners  have  been 
discharged. 

England. — The  long  contemplated  Trans-Atlantic 
Telegraph  Company  has,  it  is  said,  actually  been 
formed  in  London.  One-half  of  the  capital  required 
to  complete  the  line  from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland 
has  been  subscribed,  and  no  difficulty  is  anticipated 
in  obtaining  the  balance.  Hopes  are  entertained 
that  the  construction  of  the  cable  will  soon  be 
commenced,  and  that  it  will  be  laid  next  summer. 

Spain. — The  latest  advices  mention  a  new  minis- 
terial crisis,  the  object  being  to  overthrow  Narvaez, 
and  restore  the  absolutists.  The  Queen  is  said  to 
have  required  Narvaez  to  prepare  for  her  signature  a 
project  of  law  for  the  restitution  to  the  clergy  of  the 
national  property,  some  of  which  has  been  sold  more 
than  20  years,  and  ha,<i  passed  through  many  hands. 
Narvaez,  having  in  vain  endeavored  to  dissuade  her, 
offered  his  resignation.  A  new  ministiy  had  not  been 
formed  at  the  last  accounts. 

Prussia. — It  is  reported  that  an  effort  is  about  to 
be  made  to  induce  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  to  cede  to 
Prussia  the  territory  occupiedby  the  pirates  who  re- 
cently attacked  a  Prussian  vessel.  The  object  is  to 
establish  a  penal  colony. 

An  earthquake  of  considerable  severity  was  experi- 
enced on  the  12th  ult.,  at  Malta,  and  on  the  shores  of  j 
the  iModiterranean,  east  of  that  island.  At  JIalta,  | 
most  of  the  buildings  were  damaged,  about  200  houses 
were  destroyed  at  Cairo,  and  a  number  at  Canea,  on 
the  island  of  Candia,  where  some  lives  were  lost. 
Mount  Etna,  which  had  been  quiet  for  two  months 
previously,  was  observed  to  be  emitting  volumes  of 
dense  smoke  immediately  after  the  earthquake. 

EoYi'T. — The  Viceroy  has  chartered  a  steam  naviga- 
tion company,  with  a  capital  of  three  millions,  of 
which  the  government  will  furnish  two  millions,  to 
establish  steam  communication  between  various  points 
on  the  lied  Sea. 

Mkxico. — Insurrectionary  movements  continue  to 
occur  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  being  apparently 
fomented  by  the  clergy,  whom  the  law  for  the  sale  of 
church  property  has  embittered  against  the  govern- 
ment. Most  of  the  outbreaks  have  been  promptly 
suppressed.  The  law  continues  to  be  executed,  and 
is  Biiid  to  have  become  very  popular.  The  sales  under 
it  amounted  to  $14,41.3,8  6  to  the  I9th  ult.  Presi- 
dent Conionfort  has  given  authority  to  the  Governor 
of  Tamaulipas  to  act  against  Vidaurri.  The  latter  is 
reported  to  have  sent  an  envoy  to  treat  with  the 


President.  The  Texiinsiare  waiting  an  opportunity  to 
cross  the  Rio  Grande  ajfc  aid  the  rebels. 

West  Indies. — The  siigar-cane  in  .Jamaica  is  doing 
well,  and  there  is  no  complaint  of  want  of  labor.  The 
crop  of  allspice  has  failed  to  a  great  extent.  The  pro- 
duction of  fibrous  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
cordage,  paper,  &c.,  is  becoming  an  object  of  industry. 
The  sugar  crop  of  St.  Lucia  is  short. 

Eighty-six  Peruvian  lamas  recently  arrived  at 
Havana,  having  been  imported  for  the  Cuban  authori- 
ties by  a  French  naturalist.  They  are  designed  to  be 
used  as  beasts  of  burden.  An  order  has  been  issued 
prohibiting  the  reception  of  American  coin  in  official 
proceedings,  and  declaring  it  no  longer  a  legal  tender. 

Newfoundland. — The  telegraph  line  from  Nova 
Scotia  across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  island  of 
Newfoundland  to  St.  Johns  is  completed,  messages 
having  been  successfully  transmitted  from  New  York 
to  St.  Johns  and  back.  The  line  between  these  two 
points  is  1715  miles  in  length,  of  which  85  miles  is 
submarine.  The  land  line  in  Newfoundland  is  405 
miles  long,  mostly  through  a  wilderness  region.  The 
cost  has  been  about  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

Domestic. — Gov.  Geary,  at  the  last  accounts,  had 
arrested  several  Free  State  men  in  the  southern  part 
of  Kansas,  on  the  charge  of  participation  in  the  dis- 
turbances near  Ossawatamie.  No  pro-slavery  men  had 
been  arrested.  The  first  conviction  of  Free  State 
prisoners  by  jury  trial  took  place  recently  at  Lecomp- 
tou,  the  defendant  being  one  of  the  hundred  arrested 
by  the  U.  S.  troops  for  the  attack  on  the  southern 
fort  at  Hickory  Point.  The  charge  was  assault  and 
battery  with  intent  to  kill. 

The  returns  of  the  Presidential  election,  held  on 
the  4th  inst.,  are  still  incomplete,  but  enough  is  known 
to  show  the  election  of  James  Buchanan  and  John  C. 
Breckinridge  as  President  and  Vice-President. 

Fearful  riots  took  place  in  Baltimore  on  the  day  of 
the  election,  between  portions  of  the  Democratic  and 
American  parties.  In  one  place  the  fighting  continued 
for  two  hours,  and  about  fifty  persons  were  wounded. 
In  another  place  the  fighting  lasted  an  hour,  one  man 
was  killed  and  about  thirty  wounded.  Muskets  and 
cannon  were  used.  In  New  York  city  also,  there  was 
serious  rioting  in  several  wards. 

It  is  stated  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  miles 
in  Virginia,  there  is  now  a  connected  line  of  railroad 
from  Bangor,  Maine,  to  Montgonierj',  Alabama,  and 
that  it  will  soon  be  extended  to  New  Orleans. 

The  number  of  emigrants  who  arrived  at  New'  York 
during  the  first  ten  months  of  the  present  year,  was 
120,040,  of  whom  37,457  were  Irish,  and  4G,2G1 
Germans. 

The  Columbia  South  Carolinian  states,  that  the  case 
of  the  contested  will  of  a  man  named  Willis,  who  took 
a  colored  woman  to  Ohio,  freed  her,  and  bequeathed 
his  whole  estate  to  her  and  her  children,  who  were  all 
his  own,  has  just  been  decided  in"  the  Court  at  Barn- 
well. The  jury  gave  a  verdict  against  the  validity  of 
the  will ;  partly  on  the  ground  that  itwas  procured  by 
fraud  and  insanity,  and  partly  because  it  ,was  opposed 
to  the  policy  of  the  State.  An  appeal  has  been  taken 
to  a  higher  court. 

A  valuable  coal  deposit  has  been  discovered  on  the 
Straits  of  San  Juan  ile  Fuca,  in  Washington  Territory. 
The  coal  is  bituminous,  and  appears  of  good  q-iality, 
and  the  mine  is  advantageously  situated  for  shipment. 

The  assessors'  valuation  of  Boston  this  year  amounts 
to  $248,000,000,  or  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
more  than  in  1840,  which  sum  it  is  stated,  is  more 
than  the  entire  valuation  of  either  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, or  Vermont. 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  ten  times  as  many  news- 
papers printed  in  the  German  language  in  the  United 
States  as  there  are  in  Germany. 
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A  Testimony  of  Norwich  Monthly  Meeting,  Eng- 
land, concerning  Anna  Forster. 

It  is  deeply  instructive  to  trace  the  dealings  of 
God  with  those  whom  He  calls  into  his  service, — 
the  various  methods  he  adopts  to  wean  them 
from  the  world,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  know- 
ledge of  Himself,  suited  to  the  peculiar  tempe- 
rament of  each  individual  mind ;  sometimes 
arousing  the  careless,  arresting  the  unbeliever  or 
the  persecutor,  by  an  instantaneous  eiFort  of  his 
Divine  power  ;  and  at  others  gently  leading  the 
simple-hearted  in  the  path  of  self-denial,  till,  in 
the  obedience  of  faith,  they  are  made  vrilling 
unreservedly  to  submit  to  the  teachings  and  gui- 
dance of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Of  this  latter  class  was  our  beloved  friend 
Anna  Forster,  whose  early  life  was  marked  by 
circumstances  of  a  peculiar  character. 

She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Fow- 
ell  and  Anna  Buxton,  of  Earl's  Colne,  in  the 
county  of  Essex ;  and  was  born  on  the  18th  of 
twelfth  month,  1784.  Her  father  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends ;  but,  her  mother 
having  been  allowed  to  retain  her  membership 
on  her  marriage,  their  elder  children,  under  the 
then  existing  rules,  inherited  a  birthright  in  the 
Society.  Of  the  years  of  her  childhood  and  early 
youth  we  have  no  account ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  her  connexion  with  Friends  prevented 
her  joining,  as  she  grew  up  to  womanhood,  in 
the  pursuits  and  amusements  of  the  circle  in 
which  she  moved.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that,  notwithstanding  this,  she  was  al- 
ways of  a  serious  turn  of  mind. 

On  her  mother's  second  marriage  she  removed 
with  her  to  Weymouth,  near  which  place  her 
grandmother  also  resided ;  and  here  our  dear 
friend  was  introduced  into  a  larger  circle  of .  ac- 


quaintance, who  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
Friends.  With  reference  to  this  period  of  her 
life,  it  is  remarked  by  those  who  well  knew  her, 
that,  although  living  in  what  would  be  called  the 
gay  world,  and  partaking  to  a  certain  extent  of 
its  transitory  pleasures,  she  was  evidently  not  of  it. 

She  much^valued  being  with  her  aunt,  Rachel 
Gurney,  at  Keswick,  in  Norfolk.  In  her  she 
found  a  sympathizing  and  judicious  friend  ;  and 
here,  many  of  her  associates  being  seriously  dis- 
posed, her  true  character  showed  itself.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  to  her  mother,  in 
1806,  before  she  became  a  decided  Friend, 
evinces  that  she  was  at  that  time  under  the  pre- 
paring hand  of  the  Lord  : — "  I  have  been  brought 
to  strive  with  myself,  and  to  a  very  increased  de- 
sire to  forsake  the  evil  and  cleave  to  the  good  ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  being  led,  for  I  feel 
that  my  earnest  prayers  to  know  my  heart  are  in 
some  measure  answered  by  the  humiliation  I  feel, 
and  the  fear  with  which  I  walk,  knowing  that  I 
must  not  depend  upon  myself  I  have  much 
through  my  life  been  enabled  to  seek  peace  from 
above ;  and,  now  I  see  a  prospect  of  a  greater  de- 
pendence, it  is  very  delightful  to  me,  though  my 
labors  increase,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  overcome 
those  sins  which  do  most  easily  beset  me.  Just 
now  I  feel  encouraged  and  earnest  in  my  endea- 
vors ;  and  I  believe  I  can  with  truth  say,  '  Wash 
me,  make  me  clean,'  as  it  is  best  for  me,  even 
should  it  be  in  the  river  of  affliction." 

It  was,  however,  in  the  year  1808  that  Anna 
Buxton,  then  in  the  twenty- third  year  of  her 
age,  became  fully  convinced  that  she  must  give 
up  the  world.  The  death  of  her  cousin,  Eliza- 
beth Gurney,  wife  of  John  Gurney,  jun.,  of 
Barlham,  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
family  circle  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  was  at 
the  grave  of  this  beloved  relative  that  she  made 
covenant  that  she  would  leave  all  to  serve  her 
God  in  the  way  of  his  requiring,  which  she  was 
enabled  to  do,  through  many  difficulties,  after 
passing  through  deep  religious  exercise. 

Soon  after  this  event,  having  been  led  to  adopt, 
on  conviction,  the  principles  and  practices  of  the 
Society  in  which  she  had  a  birthright,  she  was 
desirous  of  being  more  closely  allied  to  it,  and 
applied  to  Devonshire  House  Monthly  Meeting 
to  have  her  claim  to  membership  recognized. 
Her  request  was  acceded  to,  and  she  was  acknow- 
ledged a  member  of  that  meeting. 
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On  ter  return  to  Weymouth,  the  marked  sim- 
plicity in  her  dress,  her  giving  up  all  public 
amusements,  and  other  indications  of  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  within,  could  not  fail  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  her  former  associates ;  but 
even  the  thoughtless  and  the  gay  respected  her 
consistency ;  and  her  mother,  who  always  re- 
tained her  attachment  to  the  Society,  made  no 
opposition  to  this  change,  but  rather  encouraged 
it ;  whilst  others  of  her  connexions  there,  were 
won,  by  her  truly  exemplary  conduct,  to  admire 
and  draw  very  near  to  Friends. 

"About  this  time,"  writes  one  of  these,  "  my 
own  mind  was  seriously  impressed,  and  we  used 
to  retire  to  her  room  to  study  the  Bible  together. 
She  taught  me  that  of  which  I  was  entirely  ig- 
norant, the  blessed  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
dwelling  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  and  that,  if 
received,  it  would  guide  and  lead  us  into  all 
truth.  In  fact,  I  think  it  was  from  her  I  first 
had  any  clear  views  of  truth." 

In  1809  she  became  a  member  of  Shaftes- 
bury and  Sherborne  Monthly  Meeting ;  and  it 
was  not  long  after  this  that  she  felt  it  her  duty 
to  express  a  few  words  in  the  ministry,  some- 
times under  very  trying  circumstances,  amongst 
those  who  could  not  understand  the  conflict  she 
passed  through.  On  one  occasion  in  particular, 
beside  the  grave  of  her  youngest  brother,  a  mid- 
shipman in  the  navy,  who  died  in  Haslar  Hospi- 
tal, at  Grosport,  and  was  buried  at  the  cemetery 
there,  her  voice  was  heard  after  the  customary 
service  had  been  performed ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  when  Elizabeth  Fry  first  visited  the  female 
prisoners  in  Newgate,  Anna  Buxton  was  her  only 
companion,  and  that  she  "  uttered  a  few  words  in 
supplication "  in  one  of  the  earliest  of  those 
visits. 

Although  our  beloved  friend  left  no  journal  of 
her  religious  experience,  or  any  memoranda  of 
the  conflicts  she  doubtless  passed  through  in  this 
time  of  probation,  we  have  undoubted  evidence 
that  her  offerings  in  the  ministry  were  cordial  to 
her  friends ;  and  she  was  recorded  as  a  minister 
on  the  2nd  of  eleventh  month,  1813. 

In  the  year  1816  she  was  married  to  our  late 
dear  and  honored  friend  William  Forster,  when 
they  settled  at  Bradpole,  in  Dorsetshire,  where 
they  continued  to  reside  till  their  removal  to  Nor- 
wich, in  1837. 

Previous  to  her  marriage  she  visited,  in  1815, 
the  meetings  and  families  of  Friends  in  this  city 
and  county,  including  those  who  were  or  had 
been  in  any  way  connected  with  our  religious  So- 
ciety. In  this  service  she  liad  the  company  of 
her  beloved  friend  Priscilla  Durney,  who,  in  1817, 
united  with  her  in  a  general  visit  to  Friends  in 
Ireland.  The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Anna  Forster  to  the  Monthly  Meeting, 
on  returning  her  certificate,  will  show  the  feel- 
ings of  her  mind  on  a  retrospect  of  this  latter 
visit : — "  Many  were  the  mercies  I  experienced 
there  iu  uiy  great  weakness,  and  under  those  spi- 


ritual conflicts  brought  upon  me  on  my  own  ac" 
count  and  for  others.  In  these  I  had  to  believe 
I  was  not  left  to  myself,  but  was  afresh  encou- 
raged to  seek  for  heavenly  strength,  and  favored 
to  obtain  it,  from  Him  who  knoweth  our  frame 
and  remembereth  that  we  are  dust." — "  Also  in 
the  kindness  and  sympathy  of  many  dear  friends 
in  that  nation,  and  in  the  favor  of  having  a  com- 
panion provided  for  me,  I  had  undoubtedly  to 
believe  of  the  Lord,  in  Priscilla  Gurney,  of  Nor- 
wich, our  union  appearing  strengthening  and 
comforting  to  us  both." — "  The  remembrance  of 
these  mercies,  and  especially  that  of  being  re- 
stored with  a  relieved  mind  to  my  beloved  hus- 
band and  comfortable  habitation,  makes  me  ready 
afresh  to  say,  '  O  !  that  we  may  praise  the  Lord 
for  his  goodness!' — and  my  desire  is  for  you  also, 
that,  having  to  believe  in  his  tender  mercies  to 
one  who,  though  often  mourning  for  her  short- 
comings before  Him,  yet  desires  to  be  found 
among  his  increasingly  dedicated  children,  you 
may,  with  her,  be  encouraged  to  '  seek  the  Lord 
and  his  strength,' — to  '  seek  his  face  evermore."' 
In  the  year  1823  she  visited  Friends  in  Corn- 
wall, and  in  1824  those  of  some  of  the  northern 
and  midland  counties.  After  this  time,  her  tra- 
vels in  the  work  of  the  ministry  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  her  own  and  the  adjacent 
Quarterly  Meetings.  In  these  visits,  which  of- 
ten included  meetings  with  those  not  in  profes- 
sion with  us,  her  services  were  very  acceptable, 
and  in  some  instances  her  ministry  was  very 
striking.  She  was  a  woman  of  good  judgment, 
deeply  instructed  in  the  things  of  Christ,  and 
greatly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  religious 
Society. 

But  although  our  dear  friend  was  not  herself 
led  into  the  distant  portions  of  her  Lord's  vine- 
yard to  labor  in  his  cause,  her  faith  was  often 
brought  to  a  severe  test  iu  having  to  give  up  her 
beloved  husband  for  services  of  this  character, 
not  only  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  on  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
America,  Deeply  did  she  enter  into  exercise  and 
sympathy  withliim  in  all  such  engagements  ;  and, 
although  tenderly  feeling  these  separations,  truly 
exemplary  was  her  submission  to  what  she  un- 
doubtedly believed  to  be  the  Divine  will  in  these 
proving  dispensations. 

Of  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  shone  forth  in  her,  none  were  more  strik- 
ing than  her  humility  and  Christian  simplicity, 
lier  tender  conscientiousness,  and  her  earnest  en- 
deavor to  do  all  that  she  believed  was  called  for 
at  her  hands  ;  whilst  her  unflinching  boldness  in 
telling  the  wliolc  truth  to  others,  however  much 
it  miglit  be  in  the  cross,  and  withal  that  true 
womanly  feeling  which  shrunk  from  anything  of 
impropriety,  were  conspicuous  features  in  her 
character,  as  were  her  reverence  for  and  delight 
iu  the  Holy  Scriptures,  her  love  to  the  Saviour, 
and  lier  firm  reliance  upon  Him.  How  deeply 
she  was  afl'ected  with  the  thought  that  any  should 
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be  rejecting  Him  ! — and  with  what  solemnity,  in 
allusion  to  this,  she  would  utter  these  words  : — 
"  Hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  Grod,  and 
hath  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  where- 
with he  was  sanctified,  an  unholy  thing." 

The  extreme  tenderness  for  animals  which  she 
evinced,  at  all  periods  of  her  life,  was  not  merely 
a  feeling  of  love  or  admiration,  but  o'ne  of  deep 
conviction  that  there  was  a  happy  place  in  the 
creation  assigned  to  them,  and  that  for  man  to 
treat  them  with  cruelty  was  absolutely  sinful. 
This  produced  a  willingness  to  undergo  mental 
suffering  on  their  account,  and  a  readiness  on  all 
occasions  to  plead  their  cause,  which  in  more 
than  one  instance  she  felt  constrained  to  do  with 
those  who  had  the  care  of  public  menageries. 
But  her  one  prevailing  concern  in  reference  to 
this  subject  was,  the  hardening  effect  which  an 
indulgence  in  such  cruelty  had  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  practised  it. 

A  tender  feeling  of  compassion  for  the  oppres- 
sed African  race,  also  imbibed  in  early  life,  con- 
tinued, with  increasing  force,  to  influence  her 
conduct  as  she  advanced  in  years.  This  was 
evidenced  by  her  persevering  disuse  of  the  pro- 
duce of  slave  labor  as  far  as  was  practicable,  and 
by  her  entering  into  feeling  with  her  beloved 
husband,  and  her  brother,  T.  F.  Buxton,  and 
strengthening  their  hands  whilst  engaged  in  the 
arduous  efforts  which  they  made  to  obtain  free- 
dom for  the  slave. 

From  the  period  of  her  coming  to  reside 
amongst  us,  in  1837,  to  the  close  of  her  life,  her 
services  in  the  ministry  were  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively within  the  limits  of  our  Monthly  and 
Quarterly  Meeting.  Of  later  years  her  communi- 
cations were  less  frequent ;  and,  her  infirmities 
gradually  increasing,  she  was  unable  to  keep  up 
that  regular  attendance  of  our  meetings  for  wor- 
ship and  discipline  which  had  previously  been 
her  practice.  But  the  same  love  for  her  Re- 
deemer, and  the  same  humble  views  of  herself, 
which  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  vigor  of  her 
days,  continued  to  mark  her  declining  years. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  month,  1855,  our 
dear  friend  was  attacked  by  a  bronchial  affection, 
which  did  not  at  first  appear  to  be  of  a  serious 
character ;  but  her  strength  gradually  gave  way. 
She  was  during  some  weeks  mostly  confined  to 
her  chamber,  and  so  weak  as  to  be  capable  of  but 
little  conversation.  She  was  mercifully  spared 
much  acute  sufi'ering ;  but  there  was  a  trying 
cough,  and  often  a  great  sense  of  exhaustion, 
which  were  sweetly  and  patiently  borne;  and  the 
days  were  marked  by  a  quiet,  restful  state. 
During  all  this  time  she  was  tenderly  nursed  by 
a  beloved  sister-in-law,  who  had  been  her  com- 
panion for  some  months  previous.  There  was 
little  or  no  expression  which  indicated  an  appre- 
hension of  the  close  being  near,  until  some 
twenty-four  hours  before  it  took  place,  when  a 
rapid  sinking  was  apparent.  A  sweet  and  holy 
cheerfulness  marked  her  last  hours,  and,  sup- 


ported by  her  tenderly  beloved  son,  she  peace- 
fully and  gently  passed  away. 

Tor  Friends'  Eeview. 
THE  CONVINCEMENT  OP  MARGARET  FELL  AND 
HER  FAMILY. 

The  great  hall  at  Swarthmore  presented  scenes 
of  deep  interest  in  the  early  annals  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends.  In  the  Christian  matron  of 
this  ancient  house  we  seem  to  behold  a  likeness 
of  the  one  addressed  by  the  apostle  John,  as 
"the  elect  lady."  Her  children  were  found 
walking  in  the  truth,  and  through  her  faithful- 
ness were  many  comforted. 

In  her  IStliyear,  Margaret  Askew,  the  daugh- 
ter of  honorable  and  religious  parents,  was  mar- 
ried to  Judge  Fell,  the  proprietor  of  Swarthmore. 
Her  pious  and  noble  spirit  led  her  to  entertain 
the  godly  men  of  her  day,  from  whom  she  sought 
instruction  in  the  way  of  salvation.  Being  de- 
sirous to  serve  God,  she  promoted  prayers  and 
religious  exercises  in  her  family  by  those  who 
were  considered  the  most  serious  ministers. 
"  Hoping  she  did  well,"  but  often  fearing  she 
"  was  short  of  the  right  way,"  she  continued 
enquiring  and  seeking  for  about  20  years. 

Before  we  proceed  to  relate  the  particulars  of 
the  memorable  event  through  which  the  prayer 
of  her  soul  was  answered,  it  may  be  well,  briefly 
to  dwell  upon  the  position  of  this  excellent 
woman.  Her  convincement  and  conversion  un- 
der the  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed, 
afford  a  most  striking  evidence  of  the  Divine 
authority  attending  the  ministry  of  George  Fox. 
She  was  the  wife  of  one  "  who  was  honored  in 
his  day  by  all  sorts  of  people  for  his  justice, 
moderation  and  mercy ;"  noted  as  a  member  of 
several  parliaments,  and  holding  more  than  one 
high  of&ce.  She  was  the  mistress  of  a  fair  do- 
main and  the  mother  of  a  happy  family.  She, 
with  her  beloved  husband,  sought  harmoniously 
after  God  in  the  best  way  then  known  to  them, 
which  was  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  of 
which  some  of  the  most  serious  ministers  were 
their  familiar  inmates.  Certainly  these  were 
strong  inducements  to  take  this  as  the  place  of 
her  rest,  and  what  prevented  ?  let  the  answer  be 
in  her  own  words; — she  "feared  that  she  was 
short  of  the  right  way" — for  she  was  "  seeking  a 
better  country,  that  is  a  heavenly." 

It  was  in  the  year  1652,  that  "  it  pleased  the 
Lord  in  his  infinite  mercy  and  goodness"  to  send 
George  Fox  into  that  neighborhood.  He  "  de- 
clared unto  them  the  eternal  Truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  and  by  the  Word  and  Power  of  the  eternal 
God  turned  many  from  darkness  unto  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,"  "when," 
Margaret  Fell  relates,  "  I  and  my  children  and 
a  great  part  of  our  servants  were  convinced  and 
converted  unto  God,  my  husband  not  being  at 
home,  but  gone  to  London." 

"  When  he  came  home  and  found  us,  the  most 
part  of  his  family,  changed  from  our  former  prin- 
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ciple  and  persuasion  which  lie  left  us  in  when 
he  went  from  home,  he  was  much  surprised  at  our 
sudden  change ;  for  some  envious  people  of  our 
neighborhood  went  and  met  him  upon  the  Sands 
as  he  was  coming  home,  and  informed  him  that 
we  had  entertained  such  men  as  had  taken  us  off 
from  going  to  church,  which  he  was  much  con- 
cerned at :  so  that  when  he  came  home  he 
seemed  much  troubled." 

Richard  Famsworth  and  some  other  Friends 
being  at  his  house  when  the  Judge  arrived, 
"they  discoursed  with  him,  and  persuaded  him 
to  be  still  and  weigh  things,  before  he  acted 
hastily;  and  his  spirit  was  something  calmed." 

The  same  night  George  Fox  spoke  so  power- 
fully and  convincingly,  that  the  witness  of  Grod 
in  the  conscience  of  this  eminent  man  answered 
that  he  spoke  the  truth,  and  he  willingly  allowed 
a  meeting  to  be  held  in  his  house  the  next  First 
day,  which  was  the  first  public  meeting  held  at 
Swarthmore.  For  thirty-eight  years  after  this 
remarkable  event,  the  hall  continued  to  be  the 
meeting  place  for  Friends,  after  which  a  new 
meeting  house  was  built  by  direction,  and  at  the 
cost  of  George  Fox. 

Judge  Fell  lived  six  years  after  the  convince- 
ment  of  his  wife,  and  continued  to  be  a  kind 
friend  to  the  Society,  warding  off  much  persecu- 
tion with  which  it  was  threatened. 

Two  years  after  her  husband's  death,  Margaret 
Fell  went  to  London  to  speak  to  King  Charles 
the  2nd,  concerning  the  truth  and  the  sufferers 
for  it,  many  hundreds  of  Friends  being  then  in 
prison. 

She  says  "  she  was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  do 
this,"  and  truly  nothing  short  of  His  spirit  and 
arm  of  power  could  have  sustained  this  noble 
woman  in  her  Christian  work.  To  plead  for  the 
humble  and  despised  Quakers  before  the  gay  and 
thoughtless  Charles  the  2nd,  whose  reign  is  so 
noted  for  its  depravity,  even  once  or  twice, 
would  have  been  no  light  matter ;  but  the  record 
is,  that  for  fifteen  months  she  labored  incessantly 
in  Loudon,  not  visiting  her  home  and  family 
during  that  long  period.  She  spoke  often  to  the 
King,  and  wrote  many  letters  and  papers  to  him 
and  his  council. 

This  was  done  in  no  timid  spirit.  She  firmly 
maintained  the  integrity,  the  innocence  and  up- 
rightness of  the  Society  on  whose  behalf  she 
came,  and  after  stating  the  persecution  and  suf- 
ferings they  had  endured,  thus  boldly  appealed  to 
the  King  and  Parliament : — "  And  now  you  arc 
come  up  into  the  throne  to  be  tried,  we  cannot 
but  warn  you  in  your  day  to  do  justly,  and  to 
love  mercy,  whereby  the  violence  of  the  wicked 
might  be  stopped,  which  is  for  your  own  good 
and  prosperity.  We  desire  and  ^iilm  expect  to 
have  the  liberty  of  our  couscienciis,  and  just 
riglits  and  outward  liberties,  as  other  people  of 
the  nation,  which  we  have  promise  of,  from  the 
word  of  a  king." 

Plain  and  uncompromising,  she  closes  her 
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paper  thus :  "  And  now  I  am  here  to  answer 
what  can  be  objected  against  us,  on  the  behalf  of 
many  thousands  who  are  baptized  with  one 
Spirit  into  one  Body,  to  bear  my  testimony  and 
to  be  offered  up  for  the  service  of  the  faith,  and 
to  give  an  account  of  the  hope  that  is  in  me,  to 
every  one  that  asketh,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
ture, who  was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  leave  my 
house  and  family,  and  to  come  two  hundred  miles 
to  lay  these  things  before  you ;  who  to  the  will 
of  the  Lord  is  committed." 

She  visited  the  royal  Dukes,  the  Queen  mother, 
and  the  royal  princesses,  laying  the  principles  and 
doctrines  of  the  Society  before  them,  and  desir- 
ing that  they  would  allow  Friends  to  "  have  dis- 
course with  their  priests,  preachers  and  teachers, 
and  if  they  could  prove  the  Society  to  be  in 
error,  let  them  manifest  it.  But  if  these  princi- 
ples and  doctrines  be  found  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  and  the  apostles,  and  saints 
in  primitive  times,  then  let  Friends  have  their 
liberty," — but  no  such  meeting  could  be  obtained. 

The  insurrection  of  the  Fifth  monarchy  men 
caused  much  trouble  at  this  time  to  Friends. 
The  minds  of  the  king  and  his  council  had  be- 
come so  favorably  impressed,  that  an  order  for 
"the  Quakers'  liberty"  had  been  signed  and  was 
about  to  be  proclaimed,  when  this  wicked  plot 
against  the  government  broke  out,  and  put  the 
city  and  the  nation  in  an  uproar.  The  order 
was  withheld,  and  persecution  began  again 
fiercely.  Many  prisons  were  filled  with  Friends. 
Margaret  Fell  still  remained  in  London  to  in- 
tercede for  them,  "and  many  a  time,"  she  says, 
"  did  I  go  to  the  king  about  them ;  who  pro- 
mised me  always  they  should  be  set  at  liberty ; 
and  we  had  several  in  the  council  who  were 
friendly,  and  we  gave  many  papers  to  them ;  and 
with  much  ado  and  attendance  in  that  time,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  year  after  their  first  taking  Friends 
to  prison,  a  general  proclamation  was  granted  for 
setting  the  Quakers  at  liberty,"  which  was  car- 
ried into  effect. 

"Then  I  had  freedom  in  spii-it  to  return  home 
to  my  children  and  family,  which  I  had  been 
from  fifteen  months." 

fTo  be  continued.] 


PATERNAL  DUTY. 

The  father  who  plunges  into  business  so  deeply 
that  he  has  no  leisure  for  domestic  duties  and 
pleasures,  and  whose  only  intercourse  with  his 
children  consists  in  a  brief  word  of  authority,  or 
a  surly  lamentation  over  their  intolerable  expen- 
siveness,  is  cciually  to  be  pitied  and  to  be  blamed. 
What  right  has  he  to  devote  to  other  pursuits  the 
time  which  God  has  allotted  to  his  children? 
Nor  is  it  an  excuse  to  say  that  he  cannot  sup- 
port his  family  in  their  present  style  of  living 
without  this  effort.  I  ask,  by  what  right  can  his 
family  demand  to  live  in  a  manner  which  re- 
quires him  to  neglect  his  most  solemn  and  im- 
portant duties  ?    Nor  is  it  an  excuse  to  say  that 
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he  wishes  to  leave  them  a  competence.  Is  he 
under  obligation  to  leave  them  that  competence 
which  he  desires  ?  Is  it  an  advantage  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  necessity  of  labor  ?  Besides,  is 
money  the  only  desirable  bequest  which  a  father 
can  leave  to  his  children?  Surely,  well-culti- 
vated intellects ;  hearts  sensible  to  domestic  af- 
fection, the  love  of  parents,  of  brethren  and 
sisters ;  a  taste  for  home  pleasures ;  habits  of 
order,  regularity,  and  industry ;  hatred  of  vice, 
and  vicious  men,  and  a  lively  sensibility  to  the 
excellence  of  virtue ;  are  as  valuable  a  legacy  as 
an  inheritance  of  property — simple  property, 
purchased  by  the  loss  of  every  habit  which 
would  render  that  property  a  blessing. 

THE  DESIGN  OF  PROVIDENCE  TO  ELEVATE  THE 
MASSES  OP  MEN. 
It  is  the  common  belief  of  men,  whether  they 
accept  divine  revelation  or  reject  it,  that  Provi- 
dence intends  to  elevate  the  masses  of  mankind. 
That  revelation  tells  us  that  man  is  made  but 
little  lower  than  the  angels.  This  refers,  of 
course,  not  to  the  favored  few  on  the  summit  of 
fortune,  but  to  generic  man,  to  the  family  of 
men,  to  him  who  ploughs  the  field,  digs  the  earth, 
delves  in  the  mine,  splits  and  shapes  the  rock, 
works  the  iron  and  wood,  does  anything  that  man 
must  do  for  the  comfort  and  embellishment  of 
his  outward  state.  The  command  to  honor  all 
men  evidently  refers  to  these,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  are  exempt  from  such  toil  of  the  hands.  And 
there  is  not  only  religion,  but  common  philosophy 
in  it ;  for,  if  man  is  honorable  in  himself,  these 
outward  circumstances  do  not  render  him  other- 
wise. If  men  have  a  jewel  without  the  polish- 
ing, or  gold  without  the  stamp,  they  estimate  its 
value  according  to  its  intrinsic  worth.  Beauty  ; 
wealth,  with  its  appliances ;  learning,  grace  of 
manners, — what  are  these  but  the  polishing  and 
the  stamp  ;  while  man  is  the  jewel,  the  gold  above 
price  ?  He  has  a  mind.  And  what  are  the  ac- 
quired forms  of  reasoning,  when  compared  to  the 
mind  that  reasons  ?  What  is  learning,  compared 
to  the  soul  ?  What  is  the  highest  eloquence,  so 
much  worshipped,  compared  to  the  attribute  of 
immortality  ?  What  are  all  outward  distinctions, 
compared  to  man  himself?  When  viewed  in 
the  far-reaching  light  of  Christianity,  these  dis- 
tinctions fade  into  nothing,  and  man  towers  in 
vast,  immeasurable  proportions.  The  winter 
withers  the  flowers  and  herbage  for  a  season,  but 
the  earth,  with  its  mighty  capacities,  remains. 
So  man  remains  with  all  his  endless  capacities 
and  estimable  worth,  even  when  for  a  season  the 
winter  of  misfortune  withers  up  some  transient 
forms  of  outward  grace.  It  is  as  plain  to  reason 
as  to  faith,  that  man  is  to  be  honored,  simply  for 
his  manhood  ;  and  that  there  can  be  no  elevation 
of  the  whoie  race  to  that  standard  which  we  all 
have  in  our  minds,  without  the  due  honoring  of 
those  who  toil,  the  vast  majority  of  our  species, 
and  the  due  honoring  of  labor  itself. 
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Experience  and  observation,  however,  teach 
that  there  are  those  dispositions  in  men  which 
lead  them  to  desire  social  distinctions  and  pre- 
eminence. And  what  better  way  to  gain  this 
end,  than  for  the  few  to  make  exemption  from 
common  labor  a  badge  of  distinction  or  honor, 
and  to  brand  those  who  must  labor,  (and  they 
are  nearly  the  whole  family  of  man,)  as  an  inferior 
caste.  Before  Christianity  appeared,  labor  was 
for  the  most  part  at  the  arbitrary  disposal  of 
kings  and  chiefs,  to  carry  on  their  wars  and  to 
support  their  magnificence.  An  Egyptian  king 
could  force,  against  their  will,  a  hundred  thousand 
of  his  subjects  to  toil  for  thirty  years  in  building 
a  pyramid  to  perpetuate  his  name ;  and  another 
monarch,  on  the  same  throne,  caused  more  than 
this  number  to  perish  in  a  futile  attempt  to  unite 
two  seas  together.  Labor,  that  should  be  free, 
arbitrary  governments  have  used  in  all  ages  for 
their  own  selfish  purposes.  And  even  in  the 
Christian  era,  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  princes 
and  potentates,  the  laborers  have  been  forced  from 
their  homes,  and  marched  up  and  down  Europe 
for  ages  together,  fattening  the  soil  with  their 
carcasses  and  blood;  as  though  they  were  created 
men  to  answer  no  purpose  but  this.  When  the 
Christian  religion  first  appeared  on  the  earth,  the 
system  of  personal  slavery,  in  its  most  horrid  forms, 
existed  throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  which 
embraced  nearly  the  whole  civilized  world ;  but 
gradually  and  silently  undermined  by  the  power- 
ful influences  of  that  religion,  in  two  or  three 
centuries  it  wholly  disappeared. 

In  the  progress  of  events  a  new  system  arose, 
where  the  relation  of  employer  and  employed  was 
that  of  lord  and  serf.  This,  that  was  called  the 
feudal  system,  filled  the  most  civilized  and  ad- 
vanced portions  of  western  Europe,  until,  within 
a  few  centuries,  through  the  same  influences  at 
work  upon  it,  it  also  fell,  though  essentially  it 
yet  exists  in  eastern  Europe,  in  the  great  empire 
of  Russia,  where  the  laborer  belongs  to  the  plan- 
tation or  estate  of  the  lord,  and  is  transferred 
with  it  from  master  to  master.  But  though  it 
fell,  its  remains  exist.  There,  throughout  what 
may  be  termed  the  garden  of  Europe,  the  traveller 
sees  the  turretted  castle,  and,  stretching  around 
it,  an  immense  domain,  occupied  by  a  miserable 
tenantry,  or  swarmed  with  miserable  laborers, 
poorly  paid,  and  of  course  poorly  housed,  clad 
and  fed.  Noble,  picturesque  castle  to  the  travel- 
ler's eye  !  But  its  shadow  lies  chill  on  the  hearts 
and  hopes  of  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  the 
human  family.  Beautiful  grounds,  a  very  para- 
dise, with  gardens  and  rivulets,  and  lakes  and 
arbors,  and  bridges,  and  groves,  and  forests  !  But 
to  the  wretched  throngs,  who,  without  a  spot  to 
lay  their  heads,  look  wistfully  over  its  walls,  and 
to  those  who,  almost  wholly  unremunerated,  plant 
and  gather  its  harvests,  that  one  man  may  be  a 
lord ,  and  who  are  as  abjectly  and  tremblingly 
dependent  on  him,  as  November's  withered  leaves, 
clinging  to  their  branches,  are  dependent  upon 
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the  surly  blasts — to  tlieiii  it  is  no  paradise,  un- , 
less  it  be  a  paradise  lost.  Labor,  thus  begirt 
around  with  giant  privileges,  with  land  monopoly, 
with  office  and  honor  monopolies,  where  these 
are  entailed  and  hereditary,  is  no  longer  free  in 
the  proper  sense.  It  is  practically  a  subject 
caste.  Law  stamps  it  with  the  brand  of  inferiority, 
and  chains  it  down.  It  is  looked  upon  but  as  the 
rude  foundation  walls  on  which  the  more  elegant 
superstructure  of  society  is  builded.  It  rarely 
attains  to  social  equality,  under  the  most  favora- 
ble circumstances.  And  though  in  respect  to 
the  comforts  of  life,  food,  clothing  and  habita- 
tions, there  has  been  progress  in  the  laboring 
classes  of  these  countries,  in  consequence  of  pro- 
gress in  the  useful  arts  which  prepare  these 
things,  it  is  questionable  whether,  on  the  whole, 
the  disparity  between  classes  is  not  widening, 
and  soil  and  capital  tending  to  the  hands  of  the 
few. 

How  is  it  with  our  own  country  ?  We  speak 
not  of  that  portion  of  it  where  personal  slavery 
exists,  but  of  the  North.  Labor  is  theoretically, 
and,  in  good  part,  practically,  free  ;  and  has  more 
honor,  and  is  more  highly  elevated  in  the  social 
scale,  than  elsewhere  throughout  the  earth.  This 
denotes  the  progress  of  man.  Labor  shares  the 
possessions,  the  comforts,  luxuries,  honors,  privi- 
leges of  society,  and  thus  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
manhood.  As  Webster  has  beautifully  said, 
"  A  man  loves  his  own ;  it  is  fit  and  natural  that 
he  should  do  so ;  and  he  will  love  his  country 
and  its  institutions,  if  he  have  some  stake  in  the 
country,  although  it  be  but  a  small  part  of  the 
general  mass  of  property.  If  it  be  a  cottage,  an 
acre,  a  garden,  its  possession  raises  him,  gives 
him  self-respect,  and  strengthens  his  attachment 
to  his  native  land."  And  the  same  authority 
states  that,  in  New  England,  five-sixths  of  the 
capital  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  labor. 

Take  the  false  standard  of  outward  or  even  in- 
tellectual glory  and  splendor,  which  men  too 
generally  set  up  as  the  ultimate  end  to  bo  at- 
tained, and  in  the  comparison  between  the  most 
favored  regions  of  Christian  civilization,  and  the 
nations  and  men  gone,  ages  since,  to  their  tomb, 
without  beholding  the  light,  the  former  will  find 
but  little  of  which  to  boast,  even  though  it  has 
the  great  advantage  of  all  the  lessons  which  the 
past  had  taught  and  teaches  still.  Where  is  the 
nation  with  a  history  so  brilliant  of  human  glory, 
as  ancient  Greece  and  ancient  Rome?  Where 
are  the  cities  that  for  splendor  will  vie  with  cities 
of  the  past,  whose  very  ruins  shame  our  boastful 
pride  ?  Tiie  loftiest  and  the  fairest  monuments 
of  art — not  to  be  rivalled  now  by  the  world's 
united  skill  and  genius — were  wrought  by  hands 
that  have  been  dust  for  many,  many  centuries. 
Wc  need  not  speak  of  a  Demosthenes,  a  Plato,  a 
Homer,  an  Aristides,  and  other  numerous  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude,  not  eclipsed  by  any  that 
have  since  been  kindled  in  the  firmament. 


But  when  we  take  the  true  standard  of  pro- 
gress, the  elevation  of  social  man,  the  family,  and 
not  an  individual  of  it,  the  true  ultimate  end, 
whose  glory  so  many  fail  to  see,  because  their 
eyes  are  blinded,  even  as  they  saw  not  the  glory 
of  Christ,  and  counted  some  sculptured  marble  as 
a  higher  wonder, — taking  this  true  standard,  . 
then,  in  some  lands  where  Christianity  has  exerted 
its  power,  especially  in  favored  portions  of  our 
own,  we  find  that  there  has  been  great  and  signal 
progress,  and  immortal  man  is  built  up  from  na- 
ture's ruins  and  degi'adation  into  the  glory  and 
grandeur  of  manhood ;  and  poetry,  eloquence, 
wealth  and  art  seem,  in  comparison,  but  as  a 
wreath  to  bind  his  brow ;  and  commerce,  cities, 
and  palaces,  with  all  outward  greatness,  sink  into 
nothing  before  this  new  wonder  of  the  world — a 
nation  of  men.  If  it  can  but  be  realized  !  This 
is  the  problem  of  Providence  now  to  be  solved. 
We  began  under  auspicious  circumstances.  Our 
institutions  conformed  to  this  great  idea  of  honor- 
ing and  elevating  all  men.  But  human  nature 
is  the  same;  and  custom,  as  efiectually  almost  as 
law,  may  put  the  brand  of  inferiority  on  labor 
and  make  it  a  subject  caste.  The  example  of 
the  enslavement  and  degradation  of  labor  all 
around  us,  tends  sui'cly  though  imperceptibly  to 
degrade  it.  And  thei-e  is  great  danger  that  the 
new  discovered  continent,  in  its  richest  and  fairest 
provinces,  may  be  given  up  to  the  system  that 
transmutes  the  laborer  into  a  slave.  The  experi- 
ment may  thus  fail ;  and  Providence  may  sweep 
us  away,  in  order  to  prepare  a  new  theatre  on 
which  to  solve  this  problem  of  elevating  man. 

As  He  made  the  physical  earth,  so  He  seems 
to  construct  the  social  world.  Far  down  in  the 
first  strata,  the  student  of  science  discovers  the 
fossils  of  a  vegetable  world,  beautiful,  no  doubt, 
in  its  day.  But  it  was  all  buried  beneath  a  new 
formation,  and  on  the  next  surface,  yet  fairer  and 
nobler  forms  of  vegetation  sprang  into  being. 
Chafing  floods,  earthquakes  and  fiery  tossings 
within,  overwhelmed  ;ind  covered  all  this.  The 
new  soil  swarmed  with  strange  kinds  of  animal 
life,  of  whose  history  we  learn  nothing  except  as 
we  read  it  in  the  sunken  rocks.  All  this,  in  its 
turn,  was  also  deep  buried;  animal  life  in  higher 
forms  I'auged  the  new  soil,  and  when  the  process 
was  complete,  wlien  tlie  last  and  final  surface  was 
made  read}',  man,  its  lord,  appears,  and,  makes  it 
his  abode.  And  so  with  the  social  world.  Man 
at  first  made  himself  worse  than  nothing;  and  he 
was  buried  under  the  flood.  Egypt  had  its  wis- 
dom and  its  pyramids ;  but  Egypt  made  man  as 
naught,  and  it  was  shaken  down  by  the  earth- 
quakes of  Providence,  and  covei-ed  with  dust. 
jNlighty  nations  arose,  with  world-admired  .splendor, 
on  the  ruins  of  otiier  mighty  nations — Assyria, 
Babylon,  Greece,  Rome — but  they  adored  wealth 
and  art,  and  came  to  debase  man,  and  the  foot 
of  Providence  trampled  them  down  into  the 
ground ;  and  He  seemed  so  wroth  even  with  the 
i  monuments  of  their  magic  genius,  which  usurped 
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the  place  of  man,  tliat  he  gave  even  these  also  to 
corruption  and  dust,  leaving  but  the  fragments 
to  show  what  he  had  done.  So  it  has  been  through 
all  the  ages  of  time.  And  the  question  asks 
itself,  whether  these  out-spread  fields  of  our  own 
broad  land,  where  the  fathers  toiled,  taught, 
prayed  and  suffered,  shall  be  sepulchred  in  the 
same  grave  of  nations,  because  the  golden  har- 
vest, so  nearly  ripe,  may  be  blighted  by  the  same 
fatal  influences  ?  Surely,  if  while  we  are  build- 
ing up  the  pyramids  of  wealth,  luxury,  art  and 
greatness,  higher  and  still  higher,  to  be  adored, 
we  make  rational  and  immortal  man  to  be  less 
and  less — not  so  much  as  the  bale  or  box  that 
he  turns  with  his  hands — till  he  becomes  as 
naught;  then  the  surface,  rich  as  it  is,  not  yield- 
ing its  true  frait,  must  be  turned  under  with  the 
same  ploughshare  of  Providence,  to  make  ready 
a  better  soil,  on  which  man  may  grow  up  to  his 
trae  stature,  and  be  a  man.  Our  nation,  evi- 
dently, must  answer  its  great  providential  design, 
or  be  overthrown  and  formed  anew.  "  Man  pro- 
poses, and  God  disposes." — JV.  American. 

THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 

A  shepherd  boy,  wrapped  in  his  plaid,  once 
went  into  a  bookseller's  shop  in  Edinburgh,  and 
inquired  for  a  second-hand  Grreek  Testament. 
The  bookseller  having  presented  one,  he  asked 
him  the  price.  "  For  whom  do  you  want  it?" 
inquired  the  bookseller.  "For  myself,"  an- 
swered the  boy.  "  Then,"  said  the  bookseller, 
"  if  you  will  read  a  few  verses  and  translate 
them,  you  shall  have  it  for  nothing."  With 
much  apparent  satisfaction,  the  poor  boy  com- 
plied with  the  condition,  and  carried  off  the 
Testament  in  triumph. 

Many  years  afterwards,  the  late  J ohn  Brown, 
minister,  Haddington,  then  in  the  midst  of  his 
fame  as  an  author  and  commentator  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, went  into  the  same  shop,  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  the  bookseller.  The  latter, 
who  was  no  stranger  either  to  his  person  or 
character,  received  him  with  marked  respect. 
In  the  course  of  conversation,  Mr.  Brown  in- 
quired if  he  remembered  the  circumstance  above 
detailed.  "I  remember  it  well,"  replied  the 
bookseller,  "  and  would  give  a  good  deal  to  know 
what  became  of  that  boy ;  for  I  am  sure  that  he 
has  risen  to  eminence  in  some  line  or  other." 
"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  "  you  see  him  before 
you."  It  is  needless  to  add  that  they  were  both 
well  pleased  to  meet  each  other  again. 

Children  !  I  know  that  you  are  fond  of  a  little 
story,  and  I  should  like  you  to  make  some  im- 
provem.ent  of  the  foregoing.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  children  of  parents  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances often  get  on  better  in  the  world  than 
the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  noble.  Now,  as 
we  are  told  in  Scripture  that  time  and  chance 
happen  to  all,  and  as  observation  shows  us  that 
the  gifts  of  the  understanding  are  pretty  ecjually 
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distributed  among  men,  the  more  frequent  rising 
to  rank  and  eminence  of  the  children  of  the  poor 
must  arise  from  their  being  stimulated  by  their 
narrow  circumstances  to  improve  to  the  utmost 
the  talents  which  Grod  has  given  them.  Accord- 
ingly we  see  (both  at  school  and  at  college)  the 
poor  man's  son  rising  early  and  lying  down  late, 
in  order  that  he  may  reap  the  full  benefit  of  his 
situation ;  while  the  sons  of  the  wealthy  too 
often  spend  their  time  in  sloth,  perhaps  in  folly 
and  vice. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  paper  is  read  by 
young  persons  of  every  station  in  society.  To 
the  poor  man's  child,  then,  I  would  say,  in  the 
words  of  the  wise  man,  "  the  hand  of  the  dili- 
gent maketh  rich  ■/'  be  industrious,  be  frugal, 
and  attentive  to  every  duty — "  not  slothful  in 
business,  fei'vent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord." 
To  the  rich  man's  son  I  would  say,  "  he  that 
lovetli  pleasure  shall  be  a  poor  man  ;"  and  "  seest 
thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business,  he  shall 
stand  before  kings  ;  he  shall  not  stand  before 
mean  men."  To  the  son  of  the  noble  I  would 
say,  ''God  is  no  respecter  of  persons  ;  in  his  eyes 
the  soul  of  the  poor  man  is  as  precious  as  that  of 
the  prince ;  and  when  they  appear  before  his 
throne  in  judgment,  the  pious  and  industrious 
mechanic  shall  be  exalted,  while  the  slothful  and 
profane  gentleman  shall  be  abased." 

To  all  the  young  I  would  say,  "Seek  after 
wisdom  diligently ;  remember  that  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom."  Of  the 
blessed  Jesus,  as  to  His  human  nature,  it  was 
said  He  grew  in  wisdom.  Go  to  Him  for  wis- 
dom ;  He  who  died  on  the  cross  to  save  sinners 
will  not  refuse  and  cast  you  out.  Believe  in  Him 
and  you  shall  be  saved. — Band  of  Hope  Revieio. 


COLD  . 

For  every  mile  that  we  leave  the  surface  of 
our  earth,  the  temperature  falls  five  degrees. 
At  45  miles  distance  from  the  globe  we  get 
beyond  the  atmosphere,  and  enter,  strictly  speak- 
ing, into  the  regions  of  space,  whose  temperature 
is  225  degrees  below  zero ;  and  here  cold  reigns 
in  all  its  power.  Some  idea  of  this  intense  cold 
may  be  formed  by  stating  that  the  greatest  cold 
observed  in  the  Arctic  Circle  is  from  40  degrees 
to  60  degrees  below  zero ;  and  here  many  sur- 
prising efl'ects  are  produced.  In  the  chemical 
laboratory,  the  greatest  cold  that  we  can  produce 
is  about  150  degrees  below  zero.  At  this  tempera  • 
ture,  carbonic  acid  gas  becomes  a  solid  substance 
like  snow.  If  touched  it  produces  just  the  same 
effect  on  the  skin  as  a  red-hot  cinder;  it  blisters 
the  finger  like  a  burn.  Quicksilver  or  mercury 
freezes  40  degrees  below  zero ;  that  is  72  de- 
grees below  the  temperature  at  which  water 
freezes.  The  solid  mercury  may  then  be  treated 
as  other  metals,  hammei-ed  into  sheets,  or  made 
into  spoons ;  such  spoons  would,  however,  melt 
in  water  as  warm  as  ice.    It  is  pretty  certain 
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that  every  liquid  and  gas  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  would  become  solid  if  exposed  to  the  cold 
of  the  regions  of  space.  The  gas  we  light  our 
streets  with  would  appear  like  wax ;  oil  would  be 
in  reality  "  as  hard  as  a  rock pure  spirit  which 
we  have  never  yet  solidified,  would  appear  like  a 
block  of  transparent  crystal ;  hydrogen  gas  would 
become  quite  solid,  and  resemble  a  metal ;  we 
should  be  able  to  turn  butter  in  a  lathe  like  a 
piece  of  ivory ;  and  the  fragrant  odors  of  flowers 
would  have  to  be  made  hot  before  they  would 
yield  perfume.  These  are  a  few  of  the  astonish- 
ing effects  of  cold. — Scientific  Journal. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  22,  1856. 

"  The  right  way." — Those  who  are  favored 
with  faith  in  the  ultimate  prevalence  of  universal 
peace,  according  to  the  word  of  divine  promise 
through  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Micah,  and  who 
look  for  its  fulfilment,  not  by  miracle,  but  through 
the  instrumentality  of  faithful  human  efforts, 
under  the  divine  blessing,  may  derive  some  en- 
couragement from  every  fresh  evidence  of  pro- 
gress in  this  truly  Christian  reform.  Of  this 
character  we  can  regard  the  late  publication  by 
the  American  Tract  Society,  No.  150  Nassau 
Street,  New  York,  of  an  essay  on  peace,  entitled 
"  The  Right  Way;  or  the  Grospel  applied  to  the 
intercourse  of  individuals  and  nations,"  by  Joseph 
A.  Collier,  of  Geneva,  New  York. 

Believing  Christianity  to  be  not  merely  a  sys- 
tem of  instruction  in  doctrine  and  a  clearer  re- 
velation of  immortality,  but  a  practical  life,  im- 
posing upon  mankind  service  and  discipline  and 
trial ;  and  conferring  "  the  angelic  privilege  of 
executing  divine  decrees,"  the  author  dwells  with 
much  force  upon  the  duties  relating  to  human 
intercourse,  both  between  individuals  and  na- 
tions, as  well  as  those  which  man  owes  to  his 
Ci'eator.  The  Gospel,  he  says,  "applies  itself, 
first  of  all,  to  the  regulation  of  our  intercourse 
with  God.  To  this  end  it  corrects  the  erroneous 
views  of  Ilim  which  are  generally  entertained, 
condemns  the  false  and  prescribes  the  true  mode 
of  worship,  and  while  teaching  the  utter  uscless- 
ness  of  every  other  way  of  seeking  his  fevor, 
reveals  in  Him  who  is  '  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life,'  the  rijjht  way.  Having  done  this,  it 
proceeds  to  regulate  our  intercourse  with  one 
another.  There,  too,  it  opposes  itself  to  the  false 
maxims  that  govern  the  world  at  large,  and 
pointedly  denounces  many  errors  which  have  be- 


come interwoven  with  the  very  texture  of  society. 
It  shows  us  the  glaring  evils  of  that  wrong  way 
which  is  ordinarily  practised,  and  reveals  and  in- 
culcates the  Right  Way." 

The  design  of  this  volume  is  to  unfold  and  en- 
force this  right  way.  We  have  marked  some 
portions  for  future  insertion  in  the  Review,  but 
the  work  itself,  comprised  in  a  small  duodecimo 
of  about  300  pages,  and  published  at  a  low  price, 
should  be  widely  distributed  by  the  friends  of 
peace,  and  find  a  place  in  every  family  library. 

In  thus  recommending  the  book,  we  must  no- 
tice a  single  concession  which  we  regret  to  find 
in  a  few  places.  When  treating  of  the  most  fre- 
quent and  plausible  plea  for  war — that  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  for  self-defence — the  author 
says- — "It  may  be  asked,  'Is  it  our  duty  to 
surrender  our  liberties  and  lives  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  any  enemy  without  a  struggle?'"  and 
answers,  "  No ;  when  these  are  at  stake,  and  our 
soil  is  invaded  by  a  foreign  foe,  it  is  right  to  pro- 
tect them  and  repel  the  enemy,  if  needs  be,  by 
force." 

In  the  present  day  few  advocates  of  war  ask 
for  a  greater  concession  than  this ;  and  when  we 
find  the  opposite  sentiment  strongly  inculcated 
throughout  the  book,  and  the  abolition  of  all 
war  urged  as  a  Christian  duty,  it  is  indeed  sur- 
prising that  it  has  been  made.  In  almost  im- 
mediate connection,  but  directly  at  variance  with 
it,  the  writer  uses  the  following  language:  "A 
nation  maintains  its  honor  just  so  long  as  it  is 
guilty  of  no  wrong  actions ;  and  no  degree  of 
injury  or  disrespect  can  deprive  her  of  it;  but 
the  moment  she  stoops  to  retaliate  abuse,  and  en- 
gage in  the  crime  of  murder,  she  becomes  dis- 
graced,  and  ought  to  be  so  regarded  by  every  true 
man."  Again:  "All  the  world  is  the  Chris- 
tian's country,  and  all  mankind,  of  every  race 
and  clime,  are  his  fellow-citizens.  No  man  is 
under  such  strong  obligation  to  defend  his  native 
land  from  human  foes,  as  he  is  to  defend  the 
world  from  the  inroads  of  hell's  armies.  Against 
these  let  us  unite  our  forces;  and  let  every 
Christian,  every  philanthropist,  every  man  arise, 
and  in  the  strength  of  God,  battle  to  the  death 
against  the  demon  war.  This  would  be  a  pa- 
triotism worthy  of  the  name." 

IIow  difi"ereut  from  th&  spirit  which  woxild 
"  repel  the  cnomj'  by  force,"  when  "  our  soil  is 
invaded  by  a  foreign  foe,"  is  that  manifested  in 
the  example  of  the  Saviour,  thus  described  by 
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our  author : — "The  life  of  Christ  was  a  prac- 
tical fulfilment  of  his  own  precepts.  He  faith- 
fully trod  that  path  which  he  marked  out  for 
others,  and  consecrated  every  step  with  his  own 
toils  and  sufferings,  and  finally  with  his  blood. 
His  whole  recorded  history  is  a  proof  of  the 
practical  purport  of  his  teachings,  and  of  their 
applicability  to  every-day  life.  His  very  en- 
trance into  the  world  under  a  human  form  was 
an  act  of  love  to  enemies.  All  his  toils  and  tri- 
als were  undergone  with  a  direct  view  to  the 
procuring  of  blessings  for  those  who  hated  him. 
*  *  Besides,  however,  this  general  display  of 
kind  dispositions,  the  treatment  to  which  he  was 
subjected  while  on  earth  afforded  many  particu- 
lar occasions  for  their  exercise.  *  *  Patiently 
he  submitted  to  every  indignity  that  the  furious 
rabble  chose  to  heap  upon  him — offering  no  re- 
sistance to  the  cross,  the  thorns,  the  nails,  the 
spear,  praying  at  the  last,  '  Father,  forgive 
them,'  and  then  pouring  out  his  life's  blood  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  murdered  him.  Never 
was  there  so  sublime  a  fulfilment  of  the  precept, 
'Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you, 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them 
which  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you.' 

'  He  that  saith  he  abideth  in  him,  ought  himself 
also  so  to  walk,  even  as  he  walked.'  Let  the 
view  of  his  bright  example  impel  every  Chris- 
tian to  its  imitation.  With  our  eyes  fixed  on 
our  glorious  pattern,  so  lovely  in  his  meek  endu- 
rance, let  us  '  consider  him  that  endured  such 
contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself,  lest  we 
be  wearied  and  faint  in  our  minds.'  Did  He 
who  might  have  called  down  fire  from  heaven  to 
consume  his  persecutors,  choose  rather  to  weep 
and  pray  and  bleed  for  them  ?  So,  when  the 
blood  boils  under  an  aggravated  insult  or  injury, 
and  the  harsh  reply  hovers  upon  the  lip,  let  the 
thought  of  J esus  change  the  bitter  murmur  into 
a  forgiving  prayer.  Let  us  press  forward  in  his 
sacred  footsteps,  rejoicing  that  our  path  to  glory 
is  so  much  like  his." 

Correction. — Li  the  account  of  North  Caro- 
lina Yearly  Meeting,  published  last  week,  the 
name  of  James  Jones  was  mentioned  among  the 
ministers  in  attendance  :  it  should  have  been 
Jane  Jones. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Salem,  Iowa,  on  the 
22nd  of  Tenth  month,  1856,  Ansalem  Stanley  to  Han- 
nah B.  Ellyson. 
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Married,  on  the  5th  inst.,  at  Milleek  Meeting,  Jacob 
BoNiNE  of  Prairie  Grove  to  Malinda  Thomas,  daughter 
of  Simeon  Thomas,  both  members  of  Birch  Lake 
Monthly  Meeting,  Michigan. 


Died,  on  the  27th  of  last  month,  in  Hamilton  Co, 
Ind  ,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  -which  illness  he 
bore  with  Christian  patience,  Zimri  Cook,  an  elder  of 
Richland  Monthly  Meeting.  Although  we  much  re- 
gret the  loss  of  this,  our  well  beloved  friend,  yet  we 
have  the  consoling  evidence  that  his  end  was  peace. 

— ,  On  the  the  18th  of  last  month,  at  the  residence 
of  her  son  Evan,  Mary  Jessup,  a  member  of  Richland 
Monthly  Meeting,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ind.,  in  the  tSd  year 
of  her  age. 


WEST  TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  charged  with  1he  oversight  of  this 
Institution  will  meet  there  on  Fourth  day,  the  3d  of 
Twelfth  month,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  meet  the  same  morn- 
ing at  8  o'clock,  and  the  Committee  on  Instruction 
the  preceding  evening  at  7  J  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  school  on 
Seventh  day  afternoon,  the  29th  inst. 

Thomas  Kimbbr,  Clerk. 

Phila.,  Eleventh  mo.,  22nd,  1856.— 2t. 


A  FEMALE  TEACHER 
Is  wanted  in  the  family  of  a  Friend,  eight  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  to  teach  three  children  the  common 
branches  of  an  English  education.    Application  may 
be  made  to  the  editor  of  Friends'  Review. 


The  Superintendent  of  Friends'  Asylum  is  desirous 
of  procuring  the  services  of  a  young  man  in  the 
capacity  of  Clerk.  Application  may  be  made,  either 
in  person  or  by  letter,  to 

Dr.  J.  H.  WORTHINGTON, 

Friends'  Asylum,  Frankford,  Pa. 


SHELTERING  LANDS. 

The  seasons  are  full  of  teachings,  and  to  no 
one  do  they  speak  with  more  force  or  persuasive 
truths  than  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Spring 
has  its  voice  of  promise,  and  invites  to  unre- 
mitted labors  in  behalf  of  teeming  harvests. 
Summer  introduces  the  triumph  of  skill,  faith- 
fully and  diligently  applied,  in  calliiig  out  the 
treasures  of  the  earth.  Autumn  reiterates  the 
same  truths,  not  in  the  heavy  herbage  and  golden 
sheaves  of  summer,  but  its  own  more  golden  and 
delicious  fruits.  In  these  seasons,  we  witness 
the  triumphs  of  industry  well  applied,  over  can- 
kered sloth,  and  of  art  successfully  practised, 
over  nature  struggling  with  slow  and  toilsome 
steps  over  obstacles  that  she  never  placed  in 
her  own.  path,  and  which  faint-heartedness  in 
her  children  will  not  permit  them  to  remove. 

Winter  too  has  its  teachings ;  not  in  opening 
flowers  or  spreading  leaves,  or  waving  fields,  pro- 
mising rich  harvests,  or  trees  or  vines  bowed 
down  in  the  richness  of  autumn.  Her  voice  is  in 
the  howling  storm  and  in  the  driving  tempest, 
and  the  voice  she  utters  is  to  warn  us  to  protect 
the  objects  of  our  care  against  their  invasions. 

Although  this  voice,  so  frequent  and  so  loud, 
has  been  regarded  and  improved  upon  by  the 
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erection  of  more  comfortable  buildings  for  the 
protection  of  man  and  his  beast,  the  field,  the 
garden  and  the  orchard,  and  even  our  buildings 
that  measurably  shield  us  from  the  out-pouring 
blast,  too  often  stand  sure  marks  for  its  uner- 
ring influence. 

The  advantage  of  sheltering  lands  and  build- 
ings by  trees,  has  long  been  admitted  by  the 
more  observing,  and  many  are  now  selecting  the 
grove  as  their  building  spots,  in  order  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  protection  they  give  from  the 
high  winds  of  winter  as  well  as  the  fiercer  glare  of 
the  summer  sunshine. 

The  last  winter  was  a  subject  of  every  day 
remark  by  everybody,  as  an  unusually  severe 
season.  Its  winds  were  frequent  and  unusually 
severe.  Their  influence  upon  man  and  his  beast, 
was  felt  in  a  manner  that  might  well  lead  him 
to  exclaim,  "  Is  there  not  a  remedy  ?" 

Now  we  shall  venture  the  assertion,  that  in  lo- 
calities protected  by  trees,  there  was  not  only 
less,  much  less,  wind  the  past  season,  but  that 
there  was  an  average  difi'erence  of  several  de- 
grees of  temperature  in  favor  of  the  protected 
locality. 

The  labor  of  planting  out  a  sufficient  number 
of  trees  to  break  the  wind  from  a  garden  and 
buildings  connected,  is  comparatively  trifling.  A 
trench  may  be  dug,  in  which  the  plow  may  be 
made  to  perform  much  labor,  and  the  trees  (ever- 
greens) can  be  removed  in  a  short  time,  for  they 
may  be  found  in  old  pastures  or  swamps,  or  at 
most  at  the  nursery,  where  they  can  be  obtained 
at  a  trifling  expense.  When  once  transplanted, 
they  need  no  further  care  than  protection  from 
animals,  who  would  be  almost  certain  in  the  early 
period  of  their  growth  to  destroy  them,  espe- 
cially the  under  branches,  which  should  remain 
entire. 

We  can  imagine,  as  an  objection  raised  by 
many,  that  these  protecting  belts  will  occupy 
too  much  land.  But  ours  is  a  country  of  sufii- 
cient  extent  to  give  to  every  reasonable  man  all 
the  land  he  wishes  for  every  purpose  of  improve- 
ment. If  it  were  not  so,  the  land  is  not  lost  on 
which  trees  are  growing,  but  is  increasing  in  val- 
ue at  a  high  percentage.  But  allowing  it  as  lost, 
whatpthen,  if  the  adjoining  grounds  are  made 
to  produce  more  by  the  throwing  away,  than 
they  did  before  the  narrow  strip  was  occupied 
by  the  belt  ?  The  increase  of  comfort  in  win- 
ter, is  also  to  be  added  to  the  increased  produc- 
tiveness of  land.  Is  it  not  a  wonder  of  the  age, 
that  farmers  arc  not  more  engaged  in  protecting 
their  dwellings  and  gardens  in  this  cheap  and 
simple  way? — Countri/  Gentleman. 


"WONDERS  OF  THE  TELEGRAPH. 

Since  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  line  of  subma- 
rine telegraph  has  been  extended  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, .«o  as  to  establish  the  means  of  instantaneous 
communication  between  Loudon  and  that  capi- 


tal, the  length  of  wire  being  1700  miles.  The 
communication  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
printing  telegraph,  and  simultaneously  with  the 
touch  of  the  finger  on  the  instrument  at  St. 
Petersburg,  indicating  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
to  be  transmitted,  they  appear  on  a  similar  in- 
strument at  the  Strand  station  in  London. — 
Leisure  Hour. 


Arctic  Explorations  in  the  years  1853,-'54,-'55. 
By  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  M.D. 

[Concluded  from  page  159.] 

A  toilsome  journey  over  the  ice  occupied  near- 
ly a  month,  and  during  this  time  Christian  Ohl- 
sen  died  from  an  injury  received  while  using  vio- 
lent exertion  to  prevent  the  sinking  of  one  of  ' 
the  loaded  sledges  in  a  "  tide-hole." 

"June  16th. — Our  boats  are  at  the  open 
water.  We  see  its  deep  indigo  horizon,  and  hear 
its  roar  against  the  icy  beach.  Its  scent  is  in 
our  nostrils  and  our  hearts. 

"Our  camp  is  but  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  sea  :  it  is  at  the  northern  curve  of  the 
North  Baffin  polynia.  We  must  reach  it  at  the 
southern  sweep  of  Etah  Bay,  about  three  miles 
from  Cape  Alexander.  A  dark  headland  defines 
the  spot.  It  is  more  marked  than  the  southern 
entrance  of  Smith's  Straits.  How  magnificently 
the  surf  beats  against  its  sides!  There  are 
ridges  of  squeezed  ice  between  us  and  it,  and  a 
broad  zone  of  floating  sludge  is  swelling  and 
rolling  sluggishly  along  its  margin  : — formidable 
barriers  to  boats  and  sledges. 

We  had  our  boats  to  prepare  now  for  a  long 
and  adventurous  navigation.  They  were  so  small 
and  heavily  laden  as  hardly  to  justify  much  con- 
fidence in  their  buoyancy;  but,  besides  this, 
they  were  split  with  frost  and  warped  by  sun- 
shine, and  fiiirly  open  at  the  seams.  They  were 
to  be  caulked  and  swelled  and  launched  and 
stowed,  before  we  could  venture  to  embark  in 
them.  A  rainy  southwester  too,  which  had  met 
us  on  our  arrival,  was  now  spreading  with  its 
black  nimbus  over  the  bay,  and  it  looked  as  if 
we  wore  to  be  storm-stayed  on  the  precarious  ice- 
bcaeh.  It  was  a  time  of  anxiety,  but  to  me 
personally  of  comparative  rest.  I  resume  my 
journal  : — 

"  July  18. — The  Esquimaux  are  camped  by 
our  side, — the  whole  settlement  of  Etah  congre- 
gated around  the  '  big  caldron'  of  Cape  vVlexan- 
der,  to  bid  us  good-bye.  There  are  Metek,  and 
Nualik  his  wife,  our  old  acquaintance  Mrs.  Eider- 
duck,  and  their  five  children,  commencing  with 
Myouk,  my  body-guard,  and  ending  with  the 
ventricose  little  Accomodah.  There  are  Nessark 
and  Anak  his  wife  ;  and  Tellcrk  the  '  Eight 
Arm,'  and  Amaunalik  his  wife  ;  and  Sip-su,  and 
IMarsumah  and  Auiugnah — and  who  not  ?  I  can 
name  them  every  one,  and  they  know  us  as  well. 
We  have  found  brothers  in  a  strange  land. 

"  Each  one  has  a  knife  or  a  file,  or  a  saw,  or 
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some  sucli  treasured  keepsake ;  and  the  children 
have  a  lump  of  soap,  the  greatest  of  all  great 
medicines.  The  merry  little  urchins  break  in 
on  me  even  now  as  I  am  writing : — '  Kuyanake, 
kuyanake,  Nalegah-soak  !"  '  Thank  you,  thank 
you,  big  chief  I"  while  Myouk  is  crowding  fresh 
presents  of  raw  birds  on  me  as  if  I  could  eat  for- 
ever, and  poor  Aniugnah  is  crying  beside  the 
tent-curtain,  wiping  her  eyes  on  a  bird-skin  ! 

"  My  heart  warms  to  these  poor,  dirty,  miser- 
able, yet  happy  beings,  so  long  our  neighbors, 
and  of  late  so  staunchly  our  friends.  Theirs  is 
no  affectation  of  regret.  There  are  twenty-two 
of  them  around  me,  all  busy  in  good  of&ces  to 
the  Docto  Kayens ;  and  there  are  only  two 
women  and  the  old  blind  patriarch  Kresuk, 
'  Drift-wood,'  left  behind  at  the  settlement. 

"  But  see  !  more  of  them  are  coming  up, — 
boys  ten  years  old  pushing  forward  babies  on 
their  sledges.  The  whole  nation  is  gypsying 
with  us  upon  the  icy  meadows. 

"Ever  since  we  reached  Pekiutlik,  these 
friends  of  ours  have  considered  us  their  guests. 
They  have  given  us  hand  sledges  for  our  bag- 
gage, and  taken  turn  about  in  watches  to  carry 
us  and  it  to  the  water's  edge.  But  for  them,  our 
dreary  journey  would  have  been  prolonged  at 
least  a  fortnight,  and  we  are  so  late  even  now  that 
hours  may  measure  our  lives. 

We  had  quite  a  scene,  distributing  our  last 
presents.  My  amputating-knives,  the  great  gift 
'of  all,  went  to  Metek  and  Nessark;  but  every 
one  had  something  as  his  especial  prize.  Our 
dogs  went  to  the  community  at  large,  as  tenants 
in  common,  except  Toodla-mik  and  Whitey,  our 
representative  dogs  through  very  many  trials. 
I  could  not  part  with  them,  the  leaders  of  my 
team ;  I  have  them  still. 

And  now  it  only  remained  for  us  to  make  our 
farewell  to  these  desolate  and  confiding  people. 
I  gathered  them  round  me  on  the  ice-beach,  and 
talked  to  them  as  brothers  for  whose  kindness  I 
had  still  a  return  to  make.  I  told  them  what  I 
knew  of  the  tribes  from  which  they  were  separa- 
ted by  the  glacier  and  the  sea,  of  the  resources 
that  abounded  in  those  less  uugenial  regions  not 
very  far  off  to  the  south,  the  greater  duration  of 
daylight,  the  less  intensity  of  the  cold,  the  facil- 
ities of  the  hunt,  the  frequent  drift-wood,  the 
kayak,  and  the  fishing-net.  I  tried  to  explain 
to  them  how,  under  bold  and  cautious  guidance, 
they  might  reach  there  in  a  few  seasons  of  pa- 
tient march.  I  gave  them  drawings  of  the  coast, 
with  its  headlands  and  hunting-grounds,  as  far 
as  Cape  Shackelton,  and  its  best  camping-stations 
from  Red  Head  to  the  Danish  settlements. 

They  listened  with  breathless  interest,  closing 
their  circle  round  me  ;  and,  as  Petersen  described 
the  big  ussuk,  the  white  whale,  the  bear,  and  the 
long  open  water  hunts  with  the  kayak  and  the 
rifle,  they  looked  at  each  other  with  a  significance 
not  to  be  misunderstood.  They  would  anxiously 
have  had  me  promise  that  I  would  some  day  re- 
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turn  and  carry  a  load  of  them  down  to  the  set- 
tlements J  and  I  shall  not  wonder  if — guided  per- 
haps by  Hans — they  hereafter  attempt  the  jour- 
ney without  other  aid. 

This  was  our  parting.  A  letter  which  I  ad- 
dressed, at  the  moment  of  reaching  the  settle- 
ments, to  the  Lutheran  Missions,  the  tutelar  so- 
ciety of  the  Esquimaux  of  Greenland,  will  at- 
test the  sincerity  of  my  professions  and  my  will- 
ingness to  assist  in  giving  them  effect.  It  will 
be  found  in  the  appendix. 

It  was  in  the  soft  subdued  light  of  a  Sunday 
evening,  June  17,  that,  after  hauling  our  boats 
with  much  hard  labor  through  the  hummocks, 
we  stood  beside  the  open  sea-way.  Before  mid- 
night we  had  launched  the  Red  Eric,  and  given 
three  cheers  for  Henry  Grinnell  and  "  homeward 
bound,"  unfurling  all  our  flags. 

But  we  were  not  yet  to  embark ;  for  the  gale 
which  had  been  long  brooding  now  began  to  dash 
a  heavy  wind-Upper  against  the  floe,  and  obliged 
us  to  retreat  before  it,  hauling  our  boats  back 
with  each  fresh  breakage  of  the  ice.  It  rose 
more  fiercely,  and  we  were  obliged  to  give  way 
before  it  still  more.  Our  goods,  which  had  been 
stacked  upon  the  ice,  had  to  be  carried  farther 
inward.  We  worked  our  way  back  thus,  step 
by  step,  before  the  breaking  ice,  for  about  two 
hundred  yards.  At  last  it  became  apparent  that 
the  men  must  sleep  and  rest,  or  sink;  and,  giving 
up  for  the  present  all  thoughts  of  embarking,  I 
hauled  the  boats  at  once  nearly  a  mile  from  the 
water's  edge,  where  a  large  iceberg  was  frozen 
tight  in  the  floes. 

But  here  we  were  still  pursued.  All  the  next 
night  it  blew  fearfully,  and  at  last  our  berg 
crushed  away  through  the  broken  ice,  and  our 
asylum  was  destroyed.  Again  we  fell  to  hauling 
back  the  boats ;  until,  fearing  that  the  continu- 
ance of  the  gale  might  induce  a  ground-swell, 
which  would  have  been  fatal  to  us,  I  came  to  a 
halt  near  the  slope  of  a  low  iceberg,  on  which 
I  felt  confident  that  we  could  haul  up  in  case  of 
the  entire  disruption  of  the  floes.  The  entire 
area  was  already  intersected  with  long  cracks,  " 
and  the  surface  began  to  show  a  perceptible  un- 
dulation beneath  our  feet. 

It  was  well  for  us  I  had  not  gratified  the  ipien 
by  taking  the  outside  track  :  we  should  certainly 
have  been  rafted  off  into  the  storm,  and  without 
an  apparent  possibility  of  escape. 

I  climbed  to  the  summit  of  the  berg ;  but  it 
was  impossible  to  penetrate  the  obscurity  of  mist 
and  spray  and  cloud  farther  than  a  thousand 
yards.  The  sea  tore  the  ice  up  almost  to  the  very 
base  of  the  berg,  and  all  around  it  looked  ilike 
one  vast  tumultuous  cauldron,  the  ice-tables 
crashing  together  in  every  possible  position  with 
deafening  clamor. 

The  gale  died  away  to  a  calm,  and  the  water 
became  as  tranquil  as  if  the  gale  had  never  been. 
All  hands  were  called  to  prepare  for  embarking. 
The  boats  were  stowed,  and  the  cargo  divided 
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between  them  equally ;  the  sledges  unlashed  and 
slung  outside  the  gunwales  ;  and  on  Tuesday  the 
19th,  at  4  P.  M.,  with  the  bay  as  smooth  as  a 
garden-lake,  I  put  off  in  the  Faith.  She  was 
followed  by  the  Ked  Eric  on  our  quarter,  and  the 
Hope  astern. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself 
for  the  details  of  this  remarkable  passage,  and 
will  close  our  notice  of  the  work  with  the  follow- 
ing extracts  : 

This  was  our  last  experience  of  the  disagreea- 
ble effects  of  hunger.  In  the  words  of  George 
Stephenson,  ''The  charm  was  broken,  and  the 
dogs  were  safe."  The  dogs  I  have  said  little 
about,  for  none  of  us  liked  to  think  of  them. 
The  poor  creatures  Toodla  and  Whitey  had  been 
taken  with  us  as  last  resources  against  starvation. 
They  were,  as  McGary  worded  it,  "meat  on  the 
hoof,"  and  "  able  to  carry  their  own  fat  over  the 
floes."  Once,  near  Weary  Man's  Rest,  I  had 
been  on  the  point  of  killing  them  ;  but  they  had 
been  the  leaders  of  our  winter's  team,  and  we 
could  not  bear  the  sacrifice. 

I  need  not  detail  our  journey  any  farther. 
Within  a  day  or  two  we  shot  another  seal,  and 
from  that  day  forward  had  a  full  supply  of  food. 

On  the  1st  of  August  we  sighted  the  Devil's 
Thumb,  and  were  again  among  the  familiar  lo- 
calities of  the  whalers'  battling-ground.  The  bay 
was  quite  open,  and  we  had  been  making  easting 
for  two  days  before.  We  were  soon  among  the 
Duck  Islands,  and,  passing  to  the  south  of  Cape 
Shackelton,  prepared  to  land. 

"  Terra  firma  !  Terra  firma  !"  How  very  pleas- 
ant it  was  to  look  upon,  and  with  what  a  tingle 
of  excited  thankfulness  we  drew  near  it !  A  little 
time  to  seek  a  cove  among  the  wrinkled  hills,  a 
little  time  to  exchange  congratulations,  and  then 
our  battered  boats  were  hauled  high  and  dry 
upon  the  rocks,  and  our  party,  with  hearts  full 
of  our  deliverance,  lay  down  to  rest. 

And  now,  with  the  apparent  certainty  of  reach- 
ing our  homes,  came  that  nervous  apprehension 
which  follows  upon  hope  long  deferred.  I  could 
not  trust  myself  to  take  the  outside  passage,  but 
timidly  sought  the  quiet-water  channels  running 
deep  into  the  archipelago  which  forms  a  sort  of 
labyrinth  along  the  coast. 

Thus  it  was  that  at  one  of  our  sleeping-halts 
upon  the  rocks — for  we  still  adhered  to  the  old 
routine — Petersen  awoke  me  with  a  story.  He 
had  just  seen  and  recognized  a  native,  who,  in 
his  frail  kayak,  was  evidently  seeking  eider-down 
among  the  islands.  The  man  had  once  been  an . 
inmate  of  his  family.  "Paul  Zacharias,  don't 
you  know  me  ?  I'm  Carl  Petersen  !"  "  No," 
said  the  man  ;  "  his  wife  says  he's  dead  ;"  and, 
with  a  stolid  expression  of  wonder,  he  stared  for 
a  moment  at  the  long  beard  that  loomed  at  him 
through  the  fog,  and  paddled  away  with  all  the 
energy  of  iVight, 

Two  days  after  this,  a  mist  had  settled  -  down 
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upon  the  islands  which  embayed  us,  and  when  it 
lifted  we  found  ourselves  rowing,  in  lazy  time, 
under  the  shadow  of  Karkamoot.  Just  then  a 
familiar  sound  came  to  us  over  the  water.  We 
had  often  listened  to  the  screeching  of  the  gulls 
or  the  bark  of  the  fox,  and  mistaken  it  for  the 
"  Huk  "  of  the  Esquimaux;  but  this  had  about 
it  an  inflection  not  to  be  mistaken,  for  it  died 
away  in  the  familiar  cadence  of  a  "halloo." 

"  Listen,  Petersen  !  oars,  men!"  "What  iss 
it?" — and  he  listened  quietly  at  first,  and  then, 
trembling,  said,  in  a  half  whisper,  "  Dannemar- 
kers  !" 

I  remember  this,  the  first  tone  of  Christian 
voice  which  had  greeted  our  return  to  the  world. 
How  we  all  stood  up  and  peered  into  the  distant 
nooks  ;  and  how  the  cry  came  to  us  again,  just 
as,  having  seen  nothing,  we  were  doubting  wheth- 
er the  whole  was  not  a  dream ;  and  then  how, 
with  long  sweeps,  the  white  ash  cracking  under 
the  spring  of  the  rowers,  we  stood  for  the  cape 
that  the  sound  proceeded  from,,  and  how  ner- 
vously we  scanned  the  green  spots  which  our  ex- 
perience, grown  now  into  instinct,  told  us  would 
be  the  likely  camping-ground  of  wayfarers. 

By-and-by — for  we  must  have  been  pulling  a 
good  half  hour — the  single  mast  of  a  small  shal- 
lop showed  itself ;  and  Petersen,  who  had  been 
very  quiet  and  grave,  burst  out  into  an  incohe- 
rent fit  of  crying,  only  relieved  by  broken  ex- 
clamations of  mingled  Danish  and  English. 
"'Tis  the  Upernavik  oil-boat!  The  Fraulien' 
Flaischer!  Carlie  Mossyn,  the  assistant  cooper, 
must  be  on  his  road  to  Kingatok  for  blubber. 
The  Mariane  (the  one  annual  ship)  has  come, 

and  Carlie  Mossyn  "  and  here  he  did  it  all 

over  again,  gulping  down  his  words  and  wring- 
ing his  hands. 

It  was  Carlie  Mossyn,  sure  enough.  The  quiet 
routine  of  a  Danish  settlement  is  the  same  year 
after  year,  and  Petersen  had  hit  upon  the  exact 
state  of  things.  The  Mariane  was  at  Proven, 
and  Carlie  Mossyn  had  come  up  in  the  Fraulein 
Flaischer  to  get  the  year's  supply  of  blubber 
from  Kingatok. 

Here  we  first  got  our  cloudy  vague  idea  of 
what  had  passed  in  the  big  world  during  our  ab- 
sence. The  friction  of  its  fierce  rotation  had 
not  much  disturbed  this  little  outpost  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  we  thought  it  a  sort  of  blunder  as  he 
told  us  that  France  and  England  were  leagued 
with  the  Mussulman  against  the  Greek  Church. 

"What  of  America?  eh,  Petersen?" — and 
we  all  looked,  waiting  for  him  to  interpret  the 
answer. 

"  America  ?"  said  Carlie ;  "  we  don't  know 
much  of  that  country  here,  for  they  have  no 
whalers  on  the  coast;  but  a  steamer  and  a  barque 
passed  up  a  fortnight  ago,  and  have  gone  out  in- 
to the  ice  to  seek  your  party." 

]]ut  "  Sir  John  Franklin?"  There  we  were 
at  home  again, — our  own  delusive  little  speciality 
rose  uppermost.    Franklin's  party,  or  traces  of 
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tlie  dead  whicli  represented  it,  had  been  found 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  to  the  south  of  where 
we  had  been  searching  for  them.  He  knew  it; 
for  the  priest  (Pastor  Kraag)  had  a  G-erman  news- 
paper which  told  all  about  it.  And  so  we  "out 
oars  "  again,  and  rowed  into  the  fogs. 

Another  sleeping-halt  has  passed,  and  we  have 
all  washed  clean  at  the  fresh- water  basins  and  fur- 
bished up  our  ragged  furs  and  woollens.  Kasar- 
soak,  the  snow  top  of  Sanderson's  Hope,  shows 
itself  above  the  mists,  and  we  hear  the  yelling  of 
the  dogs.  Petersen  had  been  foreman  of  the 
settlement,  and  he  calls  my  attention,  with  a  sort 
of  pride,  to  the  tolling  of  the  workmen's  bell. 
It  is  six  o'clock.  We  are  nearing  the  end  of 
our  trials.    Can  it  be  a  dream  ?  

We  hugged  the  land  by  the  big  harbor,  turned 
the  corner  by  the  old  brew-house,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  of  children,  hauled  our  boats 
for  the  last  time  upon  the  rocks. 

For  eighty-four  days  we  had  lived  in  the  open 
air.  •  Our  habits  were  hard  and  weather-worn. 
We  could  not  remain  within  the  four  walls  of  a 
house  without  a  distressing  sense  of  suffocation. 
But  we  drank  coffee  that  night  before  many  a 
hospitable  threshold,  and  listened  again  and 
again  to  the  hymn  of  welcome,  which,  sung  by 
many  voices,  greeted  our  deliverance. 

We  received  all  manner  of  kindness  from  the 
Danes  of  Upernavik.  The  residents  of  this  dis- 
tant settlement  are  dependent  for  their  supplies 
on  the  annual  trading-ship  of  the  colonies,  and 
they  of  cou|:se  could  not  minister  to  our  many 
necessities  without  much  personal  inconvenience. 
But  they  fitted  up  a  loft  for  our  reception,  and 
shared  their  stores  with  us  in  liberal  Christian 
charity. 

The  Danish  vessel  was  not  ready  for  her  home- 
ward journey  till  the  4th  of  September  :  but  the 
intei-val  was  well  spent  in  regaining  health,  and 
gradually  accustoming  ourselves  to  in-door  life 
and  habits.  It  is  a  fact,  which  the  physiologist 
will  not  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  with  estab- 
lished theories,  that  we  were  all  more  prostrated 
by  the  repose  and  comfort  of  our  new  condition 
than  we  had  been  by  nearly  three  months  of  con- 
stant exposure  and  effort. 

On  the  6th  I  left  Upernavik,  with  all  our  par- 
ty, in  the  Mariane,  a  stanch  but  antiquated  little 
barque,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ammond- 
son,  a  fine  representative  of  the  true-hearted  and 
skilful  seamen  of  his  nation,  who  promised  to 
drop  us  at  the  Shetland  Islands.  Our  little  boat, 
the  Faith,  which  was  regarded  by  all  of  us  as  a 
precious  relic,  took  passage  along  with  us.  Ex- 
cept the  furs  on  our  backs,  and  the  documents 
that  recorded  our  labors  and  our  trials,  it  was 
all  we  brought  back  of  the  Advance  and  her  for- 
tunes. 

On  the  11th  we  arrived  at  Godhavn,  the  in- 
,    spectorate  of  North  Greenland,  and  bad  a  char- 
acteristic welcome  from  my  excellent  friend,  Mr. 
Olrik.    The  Mariane  had  stopped  only  to  dis- 
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charge  a  few  stores  and  receive  her  papers  of 
clearance,  but  her  departure  was  held  back  to 
the  latest  moment,  in  hopes  of  receiving  news 
of  Captain  Hartstene's  squadron,  which  had  not 
been  heard  of  since  the  21st  of  July. 

We  were  upon  the  eve  of  setting  out,  however, 
when  the  look-out  man  at  the  hill-top  announced 
a  steamer  in  the  distance.  It  drew  near,  with  a 
barque  in  tow,  and  we  soon  recognized  the  stars 
and  stripes  of  our  own  country.  The  Faith  was 
lowered  for  the  last  time  into  the  water,  and  the 
little  flag  which  had  floated  so  near  the  poles  of 
both  hemispheres  opened  once  more  to  the  breeze. 
With  Brooks  at  the  tiller  and  Mr.  Olrik  at  my 
side,  followed  by  all  the  boats  of  the  settlement, 
we  went  out  to  meet  them. 

Not  even  after  the  death  of  the  ussuk  did  our 
men  lay  to  their  oars  more  heartily.  We  neared 
the  squadron  and  the  gallant  men  that  had  come 
out  to  seek  us ;  we  could  see  the  scars  which 
their  own  ice-battles  had  impressed  on  the  ves- 
sels ;  we  knew  the  gold  lace  of  the  officers'  cap- 
bands,  and  discerned  the  groups  who,  glass  in 
hand,  were  evidently  regarding  us. 

Presently  we  were  alongside.  An  officer, 
whom  I  shall  ever  remember  as  a  cherished  friend. 
Captain  Hartstene,  hailed  a  little  man  in  a  rag- 
ged flannel  shirt,  "  Is  that  Dr.  Kane  ?"  and 
with  the  "  Yes  !"  that  followed,  the  rigging  was 
manned  by  our  countrymen,  and  cheers  welcomed 
us  back  to  the  social  world  of  love  which  they 
represented. 


Extract  from  the  Address  of  Oliver  H.  Smith, 
before  the  Slarion  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, Indiana. 

My  long,  eventful  life,  both  as  a  private  citi- 
zen and  a  public  man,  authoiizes  me  to  say  a 
word  to  the  young  men  of  the  county  of  Marion. 
Character  to  you  is  everything — remember  that 
your  character  does  not  grow  out  of  your  posi- 
tion, employment,  profession,  or  avocation  in 
life,  nor  attach  to  you,  in  this  country,  from  family 
connections,  or  independent  of  your  habits  and 
conduct,  but  it  is  formed  upon  the  unerring  basis 
of  all  the  elements  that  make  the  character  of 
the  wise,  the  virtuous,  and  the  good.  If  you 
desire  the  respect  of  your  fellow-citizens — if  you 
wish  a  character  that  will  aid  you  through  life — 
let  one  who  has  tried  the  depths  and  shoals  of 
private  and  public  life  advise  you,  as  he  would 
his  only  son,  to  look  well  to  the  formation  of  your 
character — be  honest  in  all  things,  be  industri- 
ous, be  open  and  candid  in  your  intercourse  with 
others — cunning  and  deception  may  succeed  for 
the  time,  but  they  will  fail  in  the  end.  Let 
every  act  of  your  life  be  marked  by  strict  in- 
tegrity. Never  promise  what  you  have  not  a 
reasonable  pi'obability  of  performing.  Touch 
not  the  intoxicating  bowl — it  is  attended  through 
life  by  nothing  but  ruin — it  is  not  necessary  for 
any  purpose — 1  have  tested  it  fully.    I  am  now 
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about  sixty-two  years  of  age,  and  have  lived  near 
forty  years  in  Indiana.  I  have  been  exposed  to 
the  climate  and  settlement  of  a  new  country — I 
have  been  more  subjected  to  temptations,  in  high 
and  low  life,  than  most  men,  yet  I  have  never 
been  intoxicated  in  my  life ;  nor  in  the  last  forty 
years  have  I  drunk  a  drop  of  spirituous  liquor. 
During  the  eight  years  I  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  my  habits  were  the  same.  I  have  fre- 
quently pledged  the  President,  and  Foreign 
Ministers,  in  a  glass  of  water,  while  the  wine 
was  sparkling  around  me.  During  this  long  life, 
I  have  not  been  confined  to  my  bed  a  week,  alto- 
gether, by  sickness,  and  have  never  had  better 
health  in  my  life  than  at  present.  I  look  around 
me  for  my  cotemporaries  who  indulged  freely  in 
the  intoxicating  cup,  and  find  them,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  in  premature  graves.  Avoid 
cards,  as  you  would  your  own  destruction ;  the 
gambler,  his  character  and  associations,  are 
avoided  by  all  good  men.  Guard  well  your 
morals.  In  early  life  fix  your  religious  princi- 
ples tipon  a  safe  foundation.  If  I  had  but  three 
rules  to  lay  down  for  my  own  son,  after  a  long  life 
of  experience  and  extensive  intercourse  with  my 
fellow-men,  they  would  be  :  1st.  Total  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  liquors.  2d.  Never  even  learn 
to  play  cards,  and  if  you  have  learned,  abandon 
the  game  at  once  and  forever.  3d.  Never  be 
absent  from  church,  when  able  to  attend.  These 
three  rules,  honestly  adhered  to,  the  other  ele- 
ments of  a  good  character  will  follow." 

Indimia  Farmer. 


HAND  LABOR  AND  BIACHINERY. 
What  a  variety  of  machines,  in  combination 
with  the  human  hand,  is  found  in  a  carpenter's 
chest  of  tools  !  The  skillful  hand  of  the  workman 
is  \h.G.poiccr  which  sets  these  machines  in  motion; 
just  as  the  wind  or  the  water  is  the  power  of  a 
mill,  or  the  clastic  force  of  vapor  the  power  of  a 
steam  engine.  When  Mr.  Boulton,  the  partner 
of  the  great  James  Watt,  waited  upon  George 
III.  to  explain  one  of  the  improvements  of  the 
steam  engine  which  they  had  elfected,  the  king 
said  to  him,  "  What  do  you  sell,  Mr.  Boulton  ?" 
and  the  honest  engineer  answered,  "What  kings, 
sire,  are  all  fond  oi—j)Ower."  There  are  people 
at  the  present  time  who  let  out  poit-er,  that  is, 
there  are  people  Who  have  steam  engines,  who 
will  lend  tlie  use  of  them,  by  the  day  or  the  hour, 
to  persons  who  require  that  saving  of  labor  in 
their  various  trades ;  so  that  a  person  who  wants 
the  strength  of  a  horse,  or  half  a  horse,  to  turn 
a  wheel  for  grinding,  or  for  setting  a  lathe  in  mo- 
tion, hires  a  room,  or  part  of  a  room,  in  a  mill, 
and  has  just  as  much  as  he  requires.  The  ^jojccr 
of  a  cai-penter  is  in  his  hand,  and  the  machines 
moved  by  that  power  arc  in  his  chest  of  tools. 
Every  tool  which  he  possesses  has  for  its  object ; 
to  reduce  labor,  to  save  material,  and  to  insure  j 
accuracy — the  object  of  all  machines.    What  a 


quantity  of  waste  both  of  time  and  stuff  is  saved 
by  his  foot-rule  !  and  when  he  chalks  a  bit  of 
string  and  stretches  it  from  one  end  of  a  plank 
to  the  other,  to  jerk  off  the  chalk  from  the  string, 
and  thus  produce  an  unerring  line  upon  the  face 
of  the  plank,  he  makes  a  little  machine  which 
saves  him  great  labor.  Every  one  of  his  hundreds 
of  tools,  capable  of  application  to  a  vast  variety 
of  purposes,  is  an  invention  to  save  labor.  With- 
some  tool,  the  carpenter's  work  could  not  be  done 
at  all  by  the  human  hand.  A  knife  would  do 
very  laboriously  what  is  done  very  quickly  by  a 
hatchet.  The  labor  of  using  a  hatchet,  and  the 
material  which  it  wastes,  are  saved  twenty  times 
over  by  the  saw.  But  when  the  more  delicate 
operations  of  carpentry  are  required — when  the 
workman  uses  his  planes,  his  moulding  tools,  his 
chisels,  his  bevels,  and  his  centre-bits — what  an 
immensely  greater  quantity  of  labor  is  economized, 
and  how  beautifully  that  work  is  performed,  which, 
without  them,  would  be  rough  and  imperfect ! 
Every  boy  of  mechanical  ingenuity  has  tried  with 
his  knife  to  make  a  boat;  and  with  the  knife 
only  it  is  the  work  of  weeks.  Give  him  a  chisel, 
and  a  gouge,  and  a  vice  to  hold  his  wood,  and  a 
little  boat  is  the  work  of  a  day.  Let  a  boy  try  to 
make  a  round  wooden  box,  with  a  lid,  having 
only  his  knife,  and  he  must  be  expert  indeed  to 
produce  any  thing  that  will  be  neat  and  service- 
able. Give  him  a  lathe  and  chisels,  and  he  will 
learn  to  make  a  tidy  box  in  half  an  hour.  No- 
thing but  absolute  necessity  can  render  it  expe- 
dient to  use  an  imperfect  tool  instead  of  a  perfect. 
We  sometimes  see  exhibitions  of  carving,  "all 
done  with  the  common  penknife."  Professor 
Willis  has  truly  said,  with  reference  to  such 
weak  boasting,  "  So  for  from  admiring,  we  should 
pity  the  vanity  and  folly  of  such  a  display;  and 
the  more,  if  the  work  should  show  a  natural  apti- 
tude in  the  workman  :  for  it  is  certain  that  if  he 
has  made  good  work  with  a  bad  tool,  he  would 
make  better  with  a  good  one." 

The  German  Emperor  Maximilian,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  ordered  a  wood- 
cut to  be  engraved  that  should  represent  the  car- 
pentry operations  of  his  time  and  country.  This 
prince  was,  no  doubt,  proud  of  the  advance  of 
G  ermany  in  the  useful  arts.  If  the  President  of 
the  United  States  were  thus  to  record  the  ad- 
vance of  our  republic,  he  would  point  to  .our  saw- 
mills, our  planing-mills,  our  machines  for  veneer- 
ing, for  turning  gun-stocks,  shoe-lasts,  or  for  pro- 
ducing elaborate  mouldings  and  carvings.  We 
now  have  planing-milLs,  with  cutters  that  make 
4000  revolutions,  and  which  plane  boards  eighteen 
feet  long  at  the  rate  of  fifty  feet  per  minute ;  and 
while  the  face  of  the  board  is  planed,  it  is  tongucd 
and  grooved  at  the  same  time — that  is,  one 
board  is  made  to  fit  closely  into  another. 

Machinery  has  been  applied  in  the  United 
Stiites  to  the  working  of  wood  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  any  other  country.  Mr.  Whitworth,  the 
English  Commissioner  to  the  New  York  exhibi 
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tion  in  1853,  in  his  report  on  the  mechanical 
novelties  observed  by  him  in  this  country,  des- 
cribes with  particular  interest  the  operations  of 
the  planing,  tenoning,  mortising  and  jointing 
machines,  all  of  which  are  comparatively  unknown 
in  Europe.  In  England,  a  paneled  door  is  one 
of  the  most  expensive  fixtures  of  a  house.  In 
this  country,  however,  by  the  aid  of  our  labor- 
saving  machines,  twenty  men  can  make  paneled 
doors  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  per  day— that  is, 
one  man  can  make  five  doors.  The  same  is  true 
respecting  the  comparative  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing window-frames,  staircases,  mouldings,  cor- 
nices, etc.,  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
In  the  former  country,  they  are  mainly  produced 
by  hand-labor,  in  the  latter  almost  altogether  by 
machinery.  If  doors  and  windows  and  staircases 
can  be  made  cheaper,  more  houses  and  better 
houses  will  be  built ;  and  thus  more  carpenters 
will  be  employed  in  building  than  if  those  parts 
of  a  house  were  made  by  hand.  The  same  prin- 
ciple applies  to  machines  as  to  tools.  If  carpen- 
ters had  not  tools  to  make  houses,  there  would 
be  few  houses  made ;  and  those  that  were  made 
would  be  as  rough  as  the  hut  of  the  savage  who 
has  no  tools.  The  people  would  go  without 
houses,  and  the  carpenter  would  go  without  work 
— ^to  say  nothing  of  the  people,  who  would  also 
go  without  work,  that  now  make  tools  for  the 
carpenter. — Knowledge  is  Power. 


THE  NIGHT  FLOVS^ERING  CEREUS. 

This  singular  plant  may  be  said  truly  to  belong 
to  the  curiosities  of  vegetation,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  something  about  it  entirely  dilferent  from 
what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  associating  with  other 
known  plants. 

Most  plants  delight  to  open  their  flowers  in 
the  day-time,  and  a  great  portion  freely  only 
when  old  Sol  shines  forth  in  splendor ;  some  pre- 
fer the  morning,  others  mid-day,  and  some  the 
evening,  but  this  "  Queen  of  the  Night"  re- 
verses this  order  of  things,  and  expands  only 

"When  darkness  crowns  the  scene." 
Think  of  a  flower  of  immense  size,  exquisitely 
beautiful  and  fragrant,  and  only  to  open  at  the 
dead  of  night,  commencing  again  to  close  towards 
morning,  and  writers  say,  by  daybreak  entirely 
closed  up  again,  never  to  open  more. 

We  have  been  watching  one  of  these  plants 
recently,  and  it  certainly  is  a  novel  scene  to  wit- 
ness. The  weather  was  cloudy  and  cool,  which 
has  some  efi'ect  in  hastening  the  opening  of  the 
flower  in  the  evening,  as  well  as  retarding  the 
closing  in  the  following  morning.  The  calyx 
was  seen  gradually  to  protrude  itself  during  the 
day,  and  about  six  in  the  evening  began  to  fall 
back;  in  an  hour  they  had  moved  sufiiciently 
outwards  to  exhibit  the  lovely  corolla;  and  at 
half-past  ten  the  whole  was  fully  expanded. 

It  was  not  till  about  half-past  eight  in  the 
morning,  that  the  sun  was  enabled  to  dissipate 
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the  clouds  and  mist,  and  begin  to  peep  through ; 
the  blossom  in  the  meantime  remaining  boldly 
expanded,  as  if  in  defiance  of  such  a  sham  of 
daylight ;  but  the  sun  had  no  sooner  given  signs 
of  life,  than  the  lovely  flower,  as  if  unable  to 
bear  the  intensity  of  light,  began  to  close  in  its 
outer  covering  calyx,  and  in  twenty  minutes  was 
entirely  closed. 

The  flower  is  about  ten  inches  in  length  by 
nine  in  width,  the  outside  of  the  calyx  being  a 
kind  of  brown,  the  inside  a  bronzy  yellow,  and 
the  petals  of  the  purest  white,  with  the  delicate 
stamens  surrounding  the  style  in  the  centre. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Jamaica ;  has  long 
been  in  cultivation,  but  is  too  tender  to  stand  in 
a  common  green-house ;  requiring  a  hot-house, 
where,  if  kept  in  the  dryest  part  of  the  house, 
and  supplied  with  but  little  water  except  while 
growing,  it  will  do  famously. 

M.  Forel,  Director  of  the  Royal  hot-house  at 
Lacken,  succeeded  in  getting  it  to  expand  in  the 
day  time  by  placing  the  plant  in  an  ice  kouse  on 
the  eve  of  its  being  ready  to  open,  the  cold  of 
which  prevented  the  flower  from  expanding  dur- 
ing the  night ;  the  next  day,  the  plant  being  car- 
ried into  a  parlor,  the  blossoms  opened  with  their 
usual  splendor,  without  the  plant  having  received 
the  least  injury  from  its  abode  in  the  ice  house. 
Buist  mentions  a  plant  that  flowered  in  his  col- 
lection in  May,  1830,  at  12  o'clock  at  noon,  the 
only  instance  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  known  or 
heard  of.  The  flower  may  be  preserved  if  cut 
off  when  in  perfection,  and  put  in  spirits  of  wine, 
in  a  glass  vase  made  air  tight. 

Country  Gentleman. 


For  Friends'  Keview. 

BEAUTY. 

There  is  beauty,  wondrous  beauty, 

la  the  roseate,  pearly  shell. 
Oast  upward  on  the  sparkling  sand, 

By  the  mighty  ocean's  swell. 
Beauty  smiles  in  the  depth  of  blue, 

That  sleeps  in  the  violet's  eye  ; 
And  moonlit  lakes  in  the  summer  time, 

In  dreamy  beauty  lie. 
Its  spirit  is  made  audible 

By  bird,  and  breeze,  and  stream, 
And  its  light  oft  lingers  round  us 

In  the  labyrinth  of  a  dream. 
The  tinted  shell  will  be  crushed  to  sand, 

The  violet  will  wither  soon. 
And  the  tranquil  blue  of  the  summer  lake 

Be  lost  with  the  retiring  moon. 
The  bird  must  die,  the  breeze  be  hushei^, 

And  the  stream  will  cease  to  flow, 
And  the  dream  of  hope,  of  joy  or  love, 

Be  a  thing  of  long  ago. 
But  there  is  a  matchless  beauty, 

In  the  glory  of  whose  light, 
All,  all  that's  beautiful  of  earth 

Fades  dimly,  lost  to  sight. 
'Tis  a  diadem,  the  richest 

That  can  grace  the  brow  of  youth  ; 
It  sparkles  in  the  priceless  gems 

Of  Holiness  and  Truth. 
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O'er  its  blight,  undying  lustre, 

Time  can  never  have  control, 
For  it  lives  and  gleams  forever 

In  the  C9,sket  of  the  soul. 
New  York,  llth  mo.  Uh,  1856.  E. 

SUMMARY  OP  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  1st 
inst.  have  been  received.  The  most  important  fea- 
ture of  the  news  is  the  changing  aspect  of  the  rela- 
tions between  France  and  England.  Reports  are  pre- 
valent of  an  alliance  between  England  and  Austria, 
and  between  France  and  Russia.  The  London  Post, 
which  is  believed  to  be  the  organ  of  Lord  Palmers- 
ton,  denies  that  the  Augio-French  alliance  is  endan- 
gered, and  asserts  that  the  two  governments  are  en- 
tirely united  upon  European  policy. 

The  Paris  Presse  states  that  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment has  answered  the  demand  for  an  immediate 
evacuation  of  the  Principalities  by  a  positive  refusal. 
The  English  ministerial  organ  denies  that  any  such 
demand  has  been  made  by  Turkey,  and  asserts  that 
the  latter  power  does  not  desire  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Austrian  force  until  the  boundary  between  Tur- 
key and  Russia  shall  be  settled. 

The  government  of  Naples  has  addressed  a  circu- 
lar, of  moderate  tone,  to  its  diplomatic  agents,  and  a 
Frenchman  in  the  King's  confidence  has  been  sent  to 
Paris  on  a  special  mission. 

England. — A  deputation  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  advancement  of  science  has  had  an  interview 
with  the  government  to  urge  the  resumption  of 
steam  communication  with  the  interior  of  Africa  by 
the  river  Niger  and  its  tributaries,  as  made  known  by 
the  recent  discoveries. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  has  retnitted  a  further 
sum  of  15,000  francs  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by 
the  inundations  in  France,  making  the  total  contri- 
bution from  London  850,000  francs,  nearly  $170,000. 

G.  M.  Dallas,  U.  S.  Minister  to  London,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  negotiating  a  treaty  with  England,  settling 
all  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  two  countries. 
It  has  been  forwarded  to  our  goverumeut. 

The  price  of  wheat  continues  high,  and  appears 
likely  to  be  maintained,  as  the  foreign  supply  does  not 
arrive  as  was  expected,  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
exportation  of  grain  from  some  of  the  Russian  ports 
has  been  prohibited.  A  slight  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  the  money  market,  but  great  difficul- 
ties are  still  experienced. 

France. — Additional  arrests  have  taken  place  in 
Paris,  in  consequence  of  a  strike  among  certain 
classes  of  the  workmen.  Menacing  placards  con- 
tinue to  be  posted  on  the  walls,  and  are  indifl'crently 
of  a  Legitimist,  Orleanist  or  revolutionary  character. 

Spain. — The  report  of  a  ministerial  crisis  is  de- 
nied. 

Germany. — The  King  of  Prussia  has  sent  a  circular 
to  Frauce,  England,  Austria  and  Russia,  asserting  his 
claim  to  sovereignty  over  Neufehatel,  and  requesting 
his  allies  to  inform  him  of  the  measures  which  they 
propose  to  adopt  on  the  subject.  He  has  also  ad- 
dressed the  governments  of  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg 
and  Baden,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that  they 
will  not  assist  Switzerland,  and  will  assent  to  the 
passage  of  a  Prussian  army  through  -their  territories, 
should  it  be  necessary.  He  informs  them  that  the 
question  will  shortly  be  submitted  to  the  Germanic 
Diet.  Several  of  the  Gorman  States  have  communi- 
cated with  each  other  on  the  subject,  and  have  de- 
cided to  commit  themselves  to  nothing  that  can  bind 
them  to  an  active  interference  against  Switzerland. 

Inuia. — The  cipeditiou  afjtiinst  Persia  had  not 
sailed  at  the  last  accounts.  The  report  of  the  cap- 
ture of  llerat  by  the  Persians  was  doubted.  Recent 


floods  are  said  to  have  swept  away  whole  towns,  and 
caused  the  loss  of  between  4,000  and  5,000  lives. 

South  America.  A  treaty  has  been  made  between 
Chili  and  the  United  States,  in  which  the  principle  of 
the  instant  liberty  of  all  slaves  who  land  in  Chili  is 
confirmed.  A  friendly  alliance  of  all  the  South  Amer- 
ican republics  is  projected,  and  is  said  to  be  in  course 
of  formation. 

The  British  Charge  d' Affairs  in  New  Granada,  hav- 
ing failed  to  arrange  a  long  standing  claim  against  the 
government  for  damages  sustained  by  a  British  sub- 
ject, has  broken  off  negotiations,  and  given  notice 
that  the  Admiral  of  the  West  India  squadron  has  been 
ordered  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  claim. 

Cuba. — A  Spanish  brig  of  war  is  said  to  have  sailed 
from  Havana,  loaded  with  arms,  to  support  an  insur- 
rection excited  by  the  Spanish  authorities  against  the 
Dominican  republic  in  Hayti.  Preparations  for  an 
armed  invasion  of  Mexico  are  also  being  made.  Much 
interest  is  manifested  in  internal  improvements,  par- 
ticularly railways. 

Domestic. — San  Francisco  dates  are  to  the  20th  ult. 
The  proclamation  of  Gov.  Johnson,  declaring  the  city  to 
be  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  had  not  been  withdrawn, 
although  the  excitement  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
Vigilance  Committee  had  subsided  with  the  dissolu- 
tion of  that  body.  Trade  was  active,  and  various  im- 
provements were  going  on  in  the  city.  The  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  had  held  its  annual  exhibition  at  San 
Jose,  commencing  on  the  7th  ult.  Tne  display,  par- 
ticularly of  fruits  and  vegetables,  was  very  creditable. 
A  fine  specimen  of  California-grown  cotton  was  ex- 
hibited. The  grape  crop  in  Southern  California  has 
been  abundant  this  year,  beyond  all  precedent,  be- 
tween 5000  and  6000  boxes  being  shipped  to  San 
Francisco  on  a  single  trip  of  the  steamer  from  Los 
Angeles.  A  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt 
at  San  Diego  on  the  20th  of  Ninth  month. 

The  Indian  difficulties  in  Oregon  have  been  re- 
newed, and  threaten  to  become  more  serious  than  be- 
fore. Gov.  Stevens,  who  had  advanced  into  the  Walla 
Walla  country,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  general 
peace  with  the  tribes  in  that  quarter,  has  been  obliged 
to  return,  with  the  troops  who  accompanied  him.  The 
Indians  have  possession  of  tbe  north-eastern  part  of 
the  territory,  and  are  reported  to  number  about  3000. 

Fifteen  of  the  Free  State  prisoners  in  Kansas,  on 
trial  for  murder,  have  been  acquitted,  but  seven  of 
them  were  immediately  re-arrested  on  other  charges. 
One  has  been  tried  and  senteuced  to  tix  years  im- 
prisonment at  hard  labor  in  the  chain  gang.  Gov. 
Geary  has  returned  to  Lecompton  with  lifty-five 
new  prisoners  of  the  same  party.  'Ihe  Free  State  men 
are  taking  measures  to  contest  the  seat  of  Whitlield 
in  Congress,  on  the  ground  of  an  illegal  election. 
Large  quantities  of  provisions  and  clothing  have  ar- 
rived at  Lawrence,  for  distribution  among  the  des- 
titute. 

The  returns  of  the  Presidential  election  are  received 
from  all  the  States  except  California,  and  the  general 
result  is  as  follows  :  Whole  number  of  Electoral  votes 
296;  Buchanan,  (supposing  the  four  votes  of  California 
to  be  given  him,)  174;  Fremont  114;  Fillmore  8.  This 
gives  Buchanan  25  more  votes  than  are  necessary  to 
elect.  The  vote  of  Maryland  is  given  for  Fillmore. 
Buchanan  receives  those  of  all  the  other  slaveholding 
States,  and  02  from  Western-nnd  Middle  States,  as  fol- 
lows: Pennsylvania  27,  Indiana  13,  Illinois  U,  New 
Jersey  7,  California,  (probable,)  4.  The  remaining 
free  States  cast  their  votes  for  Fremont.  In  New  York^ 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  the  vote  in 
opposition  to  Buchauaii  was  divided  upon  two  elector- 
al tickets,  the  result  of  which,  in  the  three  last  named, 
was  to  give  Buchanan  the  votes  of  those  States,  amount- 
ing to  47  in  all. 
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REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  OF  YORK  QUARTERLY 
MEETING,  ENGLAND. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  York  Quarterly 
Meeting  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  extending 
religious  oversight  to  the  youth  connected  with 
the  Society  of  Friends,  have  given  earnest  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  In  our  several  conferences 
we  have  been  made  deeply  sensible  of  the  im- 
portant bearings  which  it  has  on  the  welfare  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  Society,  and,  through 
them,  on  the  condition  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nity of  which  they  form  a  part. 

The  Report  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting's  Com- 
mittee, appointed,  two  years  ago,  to  visit  the 
meetings  and  families  of  Friends  within  its  limits, 
having  been  especially  commended  to  our  con- 
sideration by  the  minute  of  12th  Month  last,  the 
suggestions  which  it  contains  have  had  our  care- 
ful deliberation.  We  have  felt  the  importance 
of  these  suggestions,  and  the  desirableness  of 
their  being  carried  out  amongst  us ;  and  we  have 
believed  that  the  present  organization  of  our 
Society  presents  no  impediment  to  that  object; 
but  that  where  further  efforts  are  needful,  they 
may  be  effected  in  conformity  with  our  present 
constitutional  arrangements.  In  the  full  asser- 
tion of  gospel  freedom,  as  unfolded  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  founders  of  our  Society  did  much 
to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  religious  liberty.  They 
broke  through  the  forms  and  observances  by 
which  the  action  of  the  servants  of  Christ  had 
been  restrained.  In  the  exercise  of  this  liberty 
we  are  not  bound  by  creeds  and  liturgies  of  man's 
prescribing,  and  we  enjoy  an  exemption  from 
paid  religious  service,  and  from  the  unscriptural 
distinction  of  a  clerical  order.  We  prize  this 
freedom,  founded,  as  we  believe  it  is,  on  an  en- 
lightened acceptation  of  Holy  Scripture. 


The  suggestions  offered  in  the  Eeport,  on  our 
members  meeting  together  at  stated  periods,  for 
the  purpose  of  reading  the  sacred  volume — of 
promoting  a  better  acquaintance  with  our  religious 
principles,  and  on  other  kindred  subjects — 
claimed  our  close  deliberation,  and  we  endeavored 
to  see  whether  any  arrangement  could  be  made 
for  their  accomplishment;  but  when  we  reviewed 
the  circumstances  of  our  several  monthly  and  par- 
ticular meetings,  and  saw  how  widely  these  cir- 
cumstances differ,  no  arrangement  adapted  to  the 
common  wants  of  all  appeared  to  present  itself, 
and  we  are  therefore  not  prepared  with  any  specific 
plan  for  effecting  these  objects.  It  has  ever  been 
a  principle  maintained  by  our  Society,  to  recog- 
nize spiritual  gifts,  and  to  make  way  for  their 
free  exercise,  rather  than  to  make  appointments 
of  of&cers  irrespective  of  the  possession  of  gifts. 
We  believe  there  are  among  us  Friends  qualified 
for  some  of  these  services,  who  would  be  made 
helpful  to  our  young  people,  if  with  willing  hearts 
they  would  occupy  with  the  talents  intrusted  to 
them.  If  under  the  feeling  of  interest  for  the 
religious  welfare  of  others,  any  of  these  should 
be  inclined  to  invite  some  of  their  younger  breth- 
ren to  meet  with  them,  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
the  Scriptures,  and  for  instruction  in  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  or  in  those  views  of  Christian 
truth  which  have  distinguished  our  own  Society, 
we  think  they  should  be  encouraged  faithfully  to 
pursue  the  path  of  individual  duty  in  simplicity, 
and  in  reliance  on  Divine  aid.  Where'  Friends 
are  numerous,  arrangements  might  probably  be 
made  for  meetings  of  a  more  public  character. 
We  believe  benefit  has  been  derived  from  the  en- 
gagement of  some  Friends,  in  preparing  and  read- 
ing to  our  younger  members,  essays  on  the  evi- 
dences of  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of 
Holy  Scripture,  on  the  principles  of  our  religious 
Society,  and  on  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church ;  by  which  we  think  a  wholesome  direc- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  reading  of  the  young. 
Opportunities  have  at  the  same  time  been  afforded 
for  those  concerned  for  their  welfare,  although 
occupying,  it  may  be,  no  official  station,  to  offer 
a  word  of  counsel,  or  to  exercise  the  gift  of  teach- 
ing intrusted  to  them — a  gift  which  we  should  be 
glad  to  f-ee  more  fully  recognized  and  employed 
amongst  us. 

In  the  course  of  our  deliberations,  an  appre- 
hension was  expressed  by  several  Friends,  that 
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the  exercise  of  Christian  gifts  for  edifying  one 
another  had  been  unduly  restricted  by  us,  and 
that  this  restriction  had  arisen  partly  from  a  view 
beyond  that  which  Scripture  warrants,  of  the 
amount  of  authority  requisite  for  such  engage- 
ments, as  well  as  from  a  want  of  faithfulness  and 
simplicity  in  giving  utterance  to  our  religious 
concern  for  each  other's  welfare,  either  to  an 
individual  alone,  in  the  domestic  circle,  or  in  our 
religious  assemblies.    He  who  by  watchfulness 
and  prayer  is  living  in  daily  communion  with  his 
heavenly  Father,  and  who  thus  knows  something 
of  the  preciousness  of  his  love,  will  be  desirous 
that  others  should  be  made  partakers  of  the  like 
blessing,  and  under  the  gentle  intimations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  will  feel  prompted  to  impart  a  word 
of  counsel  or  encouragement  to  a  companion  or 
a  friend ;  peace  will  follow  obedience — strength 
and  preparation  for  future  service  will  be  the 
result.    In  his  private  retirement,  prayer  for  his 
friends  will  be  added  to  his  petitions  for  himself. 
Love  to  his  Saviour  will  fill  his  heart  with  love  to 
those  for  whom  his  Saviour  died ;  and  if  the 
same  gentle  leading  should  prompt  him  to  quote 
a  text  of  Scripture,  or  to  offer  a  word  of  counsel 
in  our  religious  meetings,  let  not  the  fear  of  man, 
or  the  very  gentleness  of  the  intimation,  deter 
from  utterance.    We  believe  that  faithfulness  to 
the  gentle  leadings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  early 
giving  up  the  heart  to  Christ,  the  practice  of 
prayer  more  frequent  than  the  day,  would  pre- 
pare the  hearts  of  many  to  receive  precious  gifts 
for  the  edification  of  the  church ;  our  religious 
meetings  would  more  frequently  be  cheered  by  a 
living  gospel  ministry,  by  the  voice  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving;  and  the  like  exercises  would  be 
more  often  enjoyed  in  our  domestic  gatherings. 
If,  then,  complaint  is  sometimes  heard  among  us 
of  congregations  in  which,  from  month  to  month, 
the  voice  of  prayer  or  of  Christian  ministry  is 
seldom  heard,  is  it  not  because  there  is  in  us  a 
want  of  humble  dedication  of  heart  for  the  Lord's 
service,  rather  than  an  unwillingness  in  the  ever- 
living  Head  of  the  church  to  bestow  this  gift  ? 
May  all  who  feel  this  want  of  ministry,  institute 
a  careful  examination  as  to  whether  there  arc 
hinderances  in  themselves  which  obstruct  the  re- 
ception and  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts.  These 
views  of  the  simplicity  which  often  characterizes 
the  workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart,  are, 
we  feel  assured,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
belief,  that  the  continuous  stream  of  living  gospel 
ministry,  which  we  thankfully  acknowledge  has 
been  granted  to  our  Society  from  its  earliest 
periods  to  the  present  day,  is  a  gift  bestowed  by 
the  great  Head  of  the  church  to  his  servants,  for 
the  edifying  of  the  body;  and  we  continue 
steadily  to  maintain  that  no  one  should  assume 
this  ministry  unless  called  thereunto,  and  gifted 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  work. 

The  subject  of  prayer  occupied  much  of  the 
time  and  thought  of  the  committee.  Earnest 
desires  were  expressed  that  all  might  be  encour- 


aged to  its  frequent  exercise.  It  was  apprehended 
that  injury  had  accrued  to  some  of  our  members 
from  a  mistaken  apprehension  as  to  the  right 
qualification  for  the  engagement.    How  compre- 
hensive and  encouraging  is  the  invitation — "  In 
all  things  by  prayer  and  supplication  with  thanks- 
giving let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto 
God."    The  heartfelt  sense  of  the  oppressive 
burden  of  sin,  the  longing  for  deliverance,  the 
feeling  of  helplessness  and  of  utter  unworthiness, 
and  the  sense  of  the  necessity  of  heavenly  aid — 
all  these  are  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our 
hearts,  drawing  us  to  the  exercise  of  prayer  and 
fitting  us  for  the  engagement.  Our  Saviour  him- 
self invites  by  his  precepts,  his  parables,  and  his 
own  example,  to  be  frequent  and  even  importunate 
in  prayer.     Whilst  the   sincere  and  earnest 
breathing  of  the  spirit,  with  or  without  the  inter- 
vention of  words,  is  acceptable  prayer,  we  believe 
that  the  youthful  Christian,  appropriating  daily 
a  portion  of  time  for  retirement,  will  often  feel 
drawn  to  oflPer  to  his  heavenly  Father  on  the 
bended  knee,  in  the  simple  language  of  child-like 
confidence,  the  expression  of  his  wants,  of  his 
penitence,  or  of  praise.    The  Society  of  Friends 
has  always  testified  against  lifeless  utterances,  or 
mere  repetitions  of  prayers ;  but  neither  by  their 
example  nor  by  their  precepts,  did  those  good 
men,  who  were  instrumental  in  gathering  the 
Society,  place  obstacles  or  discouragement  in  the 
way  of  the  exercise  of  prayer,  either  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  closet,  in  the  social  circle,  or  in  the 
public  assembly. 

In  directing  our  attention  to  the  circumstances 
and  individual  necessities  of  our  young  people, 
we  have  felt  strongly  the  great  value  of  judicious 
Christian  oversight,  and  the  benefit  which  they 
may  receive  from  the  care  and  counsel  of  their 
elder  friends.    The  youthful  disciple,  awaking 
to  a  deep  conviction  of  the  need  of  a  Saviour, 
earnestly  seeking  for  the  sense  of  reconciliation 
with  his  heavenly  Father,  often  longs  for  the 
sympathizing  care  and  counsel  of  those  who  have 
had  greater  experience  in  the  Christian  course ; 
whilst  not  a  few  of  this  class  are,  we  believe, 
cherishing  a  Christian  interest  in  their  young 
friends,  and  need  perhaps  the  word  of  encourage- 
ment to  stretch  out  to  them  a  helping  hand.  We 
would  invite  these  to  seek  occasions  for  evincing 
their  interest  and  love,  and  to  aiford  opportunities 
by  seeing  them  alone,  for  a  free  unfolding  of 
their  views,  their  feelings,  and  their  difiiculties. 
Confidence  would  be  thus  induced,  which  would 
find  its  return  in  Christian  sympathy  and  help. 
When  young  persons  remove  into  another  meet- 
ing, apj)ointni(  nts  to  inform  them  of  the  receipt 
of  their  certificates  might  sometimes  be  made  the 
first  step  towards  this  intimate  and  confidential 
acquaintance. 

In  the  exercise  of  Christian  oversight,  and  in 
the  watching  over  one  another  for  good,  we  be- 
lieve our  younger  members  may  use'ully  co- 
operate, and  bo  very  helpful  to  each  other.  In 
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J     large  meetings  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  overseers 
J     and  others  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  So- 
ciety, to  become  so  far  acquainted  with  each  in- 
^     dividual  in  the  meeting,  as  to  establish  personally 
that  amount  of  freedom  and  confidence  essential 
to  kind  and  instructive  intercourse.    To  invite 
^     those  in  early  life  to  their  aid,  and  in  the  dis- 
^     tribution  of  service  to  employ  the  gifts  of  one 
I     party  for  the  needs  of  the  other,  would  be  ad- 
l     vantageous  to  both.    The  sympathy,  the  advice, 
^     the  warning  of  one  who  by  near  equality  of  age 
j     and  circumstances  could  appreciate  the  difficulties 
and  temptations  of  his  friend,  would  often  find  a 
^     place  in  the  heart. 

^        In  some  of  our  meetings  our  young  people  have 
J     associated  themselves  as  teachers  in  First-day 
[     schools.    We  believe  that  important  benefits  have 
resulted  therefrom,  and  that  the  engagement  is 
profitable  to  them.    We  warmly  desire  their  en- 
I     couragement  in  this  good  work.    We  think  we 
have  observed  its  influence,  in  a  chastened  and 
serious  deportment,  as  well  as  in  an  enlarged  de- 
sire for  scriptural  information.    To  enforce  upon 
others  the  duties  of  truthfulness,  kindness,  and 
purity,  attendance  on  public  worship,  the  care- 
I  ful  reading  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  privilege  and 
J     duty  of  prayer,  will  not  unfrequently  lead  to 
serious  self-examination,  and  thus  react  bene- 
^     ficially  on  the  mind  of  the  young  instructor. 

The  subject  of  the  fourth  query,  and  the  ac- 
ceptation in  which  the  latter  part  of  it  is  to  be 
^  taken,  also  claimed  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  was  felt  that  the  Society  as  a  Christian 
^  church  has  a  continued  testimony  to  bear  to  sim- 
'  plicity  in  dress,  and  a  non-compliance  with  the 
^  vain  and  ever-changing  fashions  of  the  times ;  and 
1  I  not  less  so  to  strict  truthfulness  in  language  and 
'  1  address,  and  to  the  avoidance  of  all  flattering  or 
=  merely  complimentary  terms.  In  their  practice 
'  in  these  particulars  we  desire  that  all  our  members 
°  j  may  well  scrutinize  their  motives,  and  examine 
'  I  the  principles  upon  which  our  views  respecting 
'  them  are  based.  Conformity  to  the  world  is  pre- 
'  sented  to  our  minds  under  many  a  specious  guise. 
'  If  we  feel  disposed  so  to  modify  our  speech  and 
3  our  dress  as  no  longer  to  be  thereby  recognized 
as  Friends,  let  us  examine  ourselves,  as  in  the 
'  Divine  sight,  whether  a  desire  for  increased  liberty 
'  to  the  natural  will — a  liberty  which  opens  the 
*  way  to  temptation  rather  than  protects  from  it — 
is  not  a  secret  motive.    If  so,  or  if  we  be  uncer- 

■  tain  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  let  us  pause ;  let  us  | 
rather  lean  to  the  decision  to  which  tenderness  of  l 

■  I  conscience  invites,  than  to  that  which  conformity  ! 
I  to  the  world  requires.    We  think  also  it  will  be  j 

'  j  generally  admitted  that  the  dress  of  Friends  has 
'  I  not  unfrequently  been  helpful  in  times  of  tempta- 
'  1  tion,  and  that  it  renders  it  easier  to  maintain 
those  principles  by  which  we  are  distinguished 
'     from  the  generality  of  Christian  professors.  The 
conditions  of  the  Christian  life  are  unchanged 
and  unchangeable.     The  denying  of  self,  and 
'    Bubmission  to  the  yoke  of  Christ,  are  terms  that 


admit  of  no  abatement  or  substitution;  and  yet 
the  youthful  disciple  may  rest  assured,  that  no 
other  burdens  will  be  laid  upon  him  by  his  in- 
finitely wise  Lord  and  Master,  than  those  which 
He  sees  to  be  needful  for  his  nurture  and  preser- 
vation. But  in  connection  with  this  subject  we 
shall  not  fully  represent  the  concern  of  the  com- 
mittee, unless  we  express  its  desire,  that  in  select- 
ing and  appointing  individuals  for  services  in  the 
church,  or  in  the  recognition  of  their  qualifications 
for  service,  regard  should  primarily  be  had  to  the 
manifestation  of  love  for  Christ  afforded  by  them 
in  life  and  conversation,  and  of  their  acceptance 
of  the  great  principles  of  Christian  truth  as  pro- 
fessed by  us. 

We  believe  it  would  be  profitable  to  Quarterly 
Meetings  frequently  to  enter  into  serious  considera- 
tion on  the  actual  circumstances  of  their  young 
people,  and  the  means  available  for  their  instruc- 
tion and  benefit.  With  this  view  we  submit  the 
proposal  that  Monthly  Meetings  should  each  year 
be  requested  to  report  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
in  the  6th  Month  the  number  of  young  persons 
within  their  limits  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty-five,  and  to  give  information,  either  written 
or  verbal,  of  the  endeavors  which  they  have  used 
during  the  year  for  their  nurture  and  religious  im- 
provement. If  from  these  reports  it  should  ap- 
pear that  in  some  districts  little  or  nothing  had 
been  done  in  furtherance  of  this  object,  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  might  be  profitably  led  into 
serious  thoughtfulness,  and  by  the  appointment 
of  committees  or  by  other  means,  strive  to  dis- 
charge the  solemn  responsibilities  which  devolve 
upon  it,  towards  this  interesting  section  of  our 
church. 

In  reverting  to  the  late  visit  paid  by  the  com- 
mittee of  York  Quarterly  Meeting,  we  have  had 
no  doubt  that  this  was  a  valuable  means  of  ex- 
tending the  desired  care  and  oversight  to  the 
young;  and  we  are  of  the  judgment  that  a  more 
frequent  recourse  to  appointments  of  this  kind, 
undertaken  under  a  degree  of  fresh  religious  con- 
cern, and  in  reliance  on  the  grace  of  God  to 
qualify  for  every  service,  would  prove  helpful  to 
the  body,  and  be  the  means  of  handing  to  our 
scattered  members  comfort,  encouragement,  or 
counsel,  according  to  their  need. 

Much,  however,  as  we  prize  the  faithful  labors 
of  dedicated  servants  of  the  Lord,  and  blessed  as 
we  believe  a  brother's  or  a  sister's  help  is  often 
permitted  to  be,  we  would  nevertheless  afi'ection- 
ately  recommend  our  younger  friends  not  to  place 
undue  reliance  upon  instrumental  means.  The 
work  of  salvation  is  an  individual  work ;  and  it 
is  by  a  willing  submission  to  the  heart-searching 
operations  of  the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit,  and  faithful 
obedience  to  His  requirings,  that  the  spiritual 
life  is  nurtured  and  advanced. 

Cheering,  indeed,  it  would  be,  to  behold  all  our 
sons  and  daughters  seriously  concerned  for  their 
souls'  salvation,  taking  upon  them  the  yoke  of 
Christ,  and  proving  their  faith  by  their  dedica- 
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tiou,  by  their  watchful  walk,  by  their  lively  inter- 
est for  each  other's  growth  in  grace,  and  by  their 
love  to  the  Saviour. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  thankfully  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  at  times  a  feeling  of  much  solemnity 
has  attended  our  deliberations,  and  that  through- 
out our  conferences,  whilst  there  has  been  great 
freedom  in  the  expression  of  opinion,  we  have 
been  preserved  in  brotherly  love,  with  evident 
desires  to  promote  not  only  the  religious  welfare 
of  each  other,  as  members  of  the  same  religious 
community,  but  also  the  highest  interests  of  the 
Society  at  large,  towards  which  we  thankfully 
believe  there  is  on  the  part  of  our  members  gene- 
rally, a  growing  and   intelligent  attachment. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 

Joseph  Thorp. 


For  Friends'  Keview. 
THE  CONVINCEMENT  OF  MARGARET  FELL  AND 
HER  FAJIILY. 
[Continued  from  pace  164  ] 

"  When  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren." 

Century  after  century  had  passed  away  since 
this  commandment  was  given,  but  the  same 
gracious  Power  yet  condescended  to  work  by  the 
same  means,  and  to  fill  the  hearts  of  faithful 
converts  with  the  love  that  would  prompt  them 
to  fulfil  the  injunction.  The  memoir  of  Margaret 
Fell  abounds  with  evidence  of  her  devotedness 
in  this  Christian  calling. 

Her  rest  in  the  bosom  of  her  beloved  family 
was  but  a  brief  one,  for  she  "  was  moved  of  the 
Lord  to  go  to  London  again,  not  knowing  what 
might  be  the  matter  or  business"  required  of 
her.  She  found  that  Friends  were  wickedly 
abused  by  the  city  soldiers,  who  came  into  their 
meetings  with  muskets,  and  swords,  and  lighted 
matches,  beating  and  cruelly  wounding  them 
with  their  weapons,  so  that  some  died — others 
were  imprisoned  and  sulfered  even  to  death  in 
noisome  dungeons. 

She  again  visited  the  king  and  duke  of  York, 
and  wrote  letters  to  them — "  giving  them  to  un- 
derstand what  desperate  and  dangerous  work 
there  was  at  Loudon,"  and  that  the  innocent 
blood  there  shed  would  witness  against  them  and 
nation. 

Through  these  remonstrances,  the  king  was 
induced  to  set  Friends  at  liberty  from  im- 
thk  prisonment. 

About  this  time  the  act  of  Parliament  was 
made  against  the  Quakers  for  refusing  oaths. 
After  her  return  to  Swarthmore  the  magistrates 
began  to  threaten  Margaret  Fell  on  account  of 
the  meetings  held  at  her  house,  and  finding  this 
act  a  convenient  instrument  for  their  purpose, 
tendered  her  the  oath  of  allegitmce,  first  saying, 
they  would  not  do  it,  if  she  would  promise  not 
to  keep  the  meeting.  She  says,  "  I  told  them  I 
should  not  deny  my  faith  and  principles  for  any 
thing  they  could  do  against  me ;  and  while  it 


pleased  the  Lord  to  let  me  have  a  house  I  would 
endeavor  to  worship  him  in  it."  The  oath  was 
tendered  and  refused  "  for  conscience  sake," 
Christ  Jesus  having  forbid  the  taking  of  any 
oath.  She  was  committed  a  prisoner  to  Lancas- 
ter Castle,  and  at  the  next  assizes  was  offered 
liberty,  on  condition  of  not  keeping  a  meeting 
at  her  house,  but  she  answered  the  Judge,  "  I 
rather  choose  a  prison  for  obeying  God,  than 
my  liberty  for  obeying  men,  contrary  to  my 
conscience." 

Her  imprisonment  was  continued,  and  being 
brought  before  the  Court  at  the  succeeding  term, 
she  says,  "  they  passed  sentence  of  Praemunire 
upon  me,  which  was,  that  I  should  be  out  of  the 
king's  protection,  and  forfeit  all  my  estate  real 
and  personal  to  the  king,  and  imprisonment  during 
life.  Eut  the  great  God  of  Heaven  and  earth 
supported  my  spirit  under  this  severe  sentence, 
that  I  was  not  terrified ;  but  gave  this  answer  to 
J udge  Turner,  who  gave  the  sentence :  '  Although 
I  am  out  of  the  king's  protection,  yet  I  am  not 
out  of  the  protection  of  Almighty  God.'  I  re- 
mained in  prison  twenty  months  before  I  could 
get  so  much  favor  of  the  Sherifl"  as  to  go  to  my 
own  house,  which  I  then  did  for  a  little  time,  and 
returned  to  prison  again  ;  and  when  I  had  been  a 
prisoner  about  four  years,  I  was  set  at  liberty  by 
an  order  from  the  king  and  council  in  1668." 

By  heavy  fines  and  distraints  her  estate  was 
greatly  injured,  but  she  endured  all  with  pa- ^ 
tience;  "neither  fainted  nor  murmured  at  it.' 
The  Lord  keeping  her  easy  and  so  cheerful  under 
her  suffering,  that  her  enemies  were  amazed  to 
see  it." 

For  the  privilege  which  many  now  so  lightly 
esteem,  the  privilege  of  worshipping  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  was  this 
costly  price  paid.  If  any  of  those  who  con- 
sider themselves  at  liberty  to  prefer  business  or 
self-indulgence  to  the  regular  attendance  of  those 
meetings  established  among  us  for  the  public 
performance  of  this  indispensable  duty,  which 
the  Apostle  describes  as  a  reasonable  service, 
should  read  this  account,  may  they  be  induced 
to  examine  themselves  whether  they  be  in  the 
faith  tliat  sustained  the  founders  of  the  religious  i 
Society  of  Friends,  by  whose  firmness  and  con-  i 
stancy  under  suffering,  the  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  was  so  greatly  advanced. 

If  such  prove  themselves,  they  may  through  I 
grace  be  brought  to  the  conviction,  that  they  il 
have  not  maintained  the  conflict,  through  which  i: 
the  victory  is  to  be  won,  and  the  crown  obtained,  n 
even  this  same  faith.  ^ 

It  was  a  noble  testimony  which  was  borne  by  1 
one  of  the  sons-in-law  of  Margaret  Fell,  to  a  per-  \ 
scenting  magistrate,  who  threatened  him  for 
keeping  meetings  :    "We  must  keep  meetings,  I 
unless  you  take  our  lives."  i 

In  the  memoir  of  William  Caton,  who  became  ii 
an  cnuDcnt  minister  in  the  Society,  we  find  that  ' 
in  his  youth  he  was  placed  in  the  family  of  : 
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1  Judge  Fell,  and  was  a  member  of  it  at  the  time 

J  of  the  memorable  convincement  through  the 

'  preaching  of  G-eorge  Fox.    He  says,  "  When  I 

y  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  my  father  took 

I.  me  to  Judge  Fell  to  learn  with  a  kinsman,  a 

i  priest,  who  was  preceptor  to  the  aforesaid  Judge's 
«  son ;  and  thereby  I  came  to  have  an  opportunity 
I  to  be  conversant  with  them  that  were  great  in 
1  the  world." 

y  "  In  that  day  my  heart  was  affected  with  my 
cpndition,  forasmuch  as  Providence  had  cast  me 

g  into  such  a  noble  family,  where  there  were  such 

ii  sweet  children." 

e  "  In  the  year  1652  was  that  most  faithful 

e  messenger  and  servant  of  the  Most  High,  G-eorge 

il  Fox,  cast  among  us,  who  declared  unto  us  the 

g  way  of  life  and  peace.    Of  those  in  the.  family 

li  who  believed  his  report,  I  was  one." 

ji  "  After  I  left  school,  I  came  to  have  good  op- 

n  portunities  to  be  conversant  with  Friends,  in 

li  whom  the  life  of  righteousness  began  to  bud  and 

){  spring  forth,  and  who  grew  in  love  and  unity, 

1.  with  which  my  soul  was  exceedingly  affected  ; 

ij  and  I  desired  very  much  to  be  one  with  them 

y  in  it,  that  I  might  share  with  them  therein,  for 

i  my  soul  was  delighted  with  it  and  in  it,  far  be- 

a  yond  the  pleasures  and  delights  of  this  transitory 

y  world." 

"  Oh  !  the  preciousness  and  excellency  of  that 

IS '  day  !  Oh  !  the  glory  and  blessedness  of  that  day ! 

1.  how,  or  wherewith  shall  I  demonstrate  it  ?  or  by 

i,  what  means  shall  I  explain  it,  that  generations  to 

J  come,  and  they  that  are  yet  unborn,  might  under- 

j  "stand  it,  and  give  glory  unto  the  Lord  Jehovah?" 

"  Oh  !  the  love  which  in  that  day  abounded 
y  among  us,  especially  in  that  family  !  and  the  fresh- 
;.  ness  of  the  power  of  the  Lord  God  which  was 
ij  then  among  us ;  and  the  zeal  for  Him  and  his 
1.  truth,  the  comfort  and  refreshment  which  we 
)[  had  from  his  presence — the  nearness  and  dear- 
ie ness  that  were  amongst  us  one  toward  another, — 
[j  the  openings  and  revelations  which  we  then  had  ! 
li  I  confess  I  find  myself  insufficient  to  declare 

these  things  to  the  utmost." 

j  "  In  those  days  meetings  were  exceedingly  pre- 

le  cious  to  us,  insomuch  that  some  few  of  us  did  com- 

ij  monly  spend  some  time  every  night  in  waiting 

].  upon  the  Lord ;  yea,  often  after  the  rest  of  the 

j  family  had  gone  to  bed.    And  oh  !  the  comfort 
and  refreshment  which  we  had  together,  and 

1,  the  benefit  which  we  reaped  thereby,  how  shall  I 

,y  declare  it !  For  if  we  had  suffered  loss  in  the  day 

{  time,  when  we  had  been  abroad  about  our  busi- 

]  ness  or  the  like,  then  we  came  in  a  great  mea- 
sure thus  to  be  restored  again,  through  the  love, 

J  power  and  mercy  of  our  God,  which  abounded 

f.  very  much  unto  us." 

j[  "I  was  often  overcome  with  the  love  of  my 

,  Father,  which  did  exceedingly  break  and  ravish 

i  my  heart,  and  I  know  it  was  so  with  others  of 
that  family ;  and  of  the  ovei-flowings  thereof,  we 

,(  communicated  one  to  another,  to  the  comforting 

)f  and  refreshing  one  of  another.    We  were  willing 


to  sympathize  and  bear  with  one  another,  to  be 
helpful  one  unto  another,  and  in  true  and  tender 
love  to  watch  one  over  another.  The  love, 
mercy  and  power  of  God  which  abounded  to  us, 
and  through  us,  who  shall  declare  it  ?  Hence 
came  that  worthy  family  to  be  so  renowned  in 
the  nation,  the  fame  of  which  spread  much  among 
Friends;  and  the  power  and  presence  of  the 
Lord  being  so  much  there  with  us,  it  was  a 
means  to  induce  many,  even  from  afar,  to  come 
thither;  so  that  at  one  time  there  would  be 
Friends  out  of  five  or  six  counties." 

"  I  was  frequently  with  dear  G-eorge  Fox, 
who  sought  to  nurture  me  up  in  all  wisdom, 
faithfulness  and  righteousness  to  the  glory  and 
praise  of  my  heavenly  Father,  and  I  was  cherished 
and  encouraged  in  the  way  of  life  by  my  entirely 
beloved  friend  Margaret  Fell,  who  as  a  tender- 
hearted nursing  mother  cared  for  me.  The 
kindness,  the  respect  and  friendship  which  she 
showed  me,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by  me.'' 

[To  be  coniinued.] 


For  Friends'  Review. 
ATTEMPTS  TO  MEASURE  INFINITY. 

The  excellent  article  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Review,  entitled  "The  Great  Hour  Glass,"  has 
brought  to  mind  several  thoughts  which  may  be 
worthy  of  mention.  The  attempt  to  convey  a  re- 
mote idea  of  endless  duration,  by  the  supposition 
of  a  single  grain  of  sand  carried  olf  once  in  70 
years,  until  an  immense  sand  beach  on  the  sea- 
shore has  entirely  disappeared,  reminds  me  of 
another  comparison  recently  made  by  an  eminent 
astronomer.  He  stated  that  it  had  been  discovered 
that  the  earth's  orbit  is  gradually  changing  its 
eccentricity ;  that  after  a  long  while  it  will  be- 
come less  elliptical  and  more  nearly  a  circle,  until 
it  becomes  quite  circular ;  and  that  millions  of 
years  will  be  required,  perhaps,  to  accomplish 
this  result.  It  will  then  pass  beyond  the  circu- 
lar form,  and  become  again  elliptical,  until  it 
reaches  a  certain  limit,  when  it  will  still  again 
recede  and  approach  the  circular  form.  '  These 
changes  will  thus  go  on,  with  the  lapse  of  such 
amazing  periods  of  time  between  each,  like 
mighty  vibrations,  or  like  an  immense  pendulum 
heating  the  seconds  of  eternl.fi/! 

If  the  mind  is  bewildered  with  attempts  to 
comprehend  infinity  in  time,  it  is  not  less  so  in 
its  attempts  to  grasp  immensity  of  space.  A 
distant  view  from  a  lofty  mountain,  where  the 
blue  rim  of  land  fades  indistinctly  into  the  sky, 
or  the  faint  streak  of  clouds  just  above  a  sun- 
set horizon,  often  furnishes  us  clear  conceptions 
of  vast  distances.  But  the  whole  extent  of  view 
seen  from  the  loftiest  mountain  is  not  so  large  in 
comparison  with  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  as 
a  three-cent  piece  is  to  the  entire  floor  of  a  large 
room.  But  if  we  attempt  to  measure  the  size  of  the 
universe,  we  shall  have  to  use  a  scale  of  compari- 
son almost  immeasurably  more  minute.  Let  us 
suppose  the  whole  earth  reduced  to  a  mere  micro- 
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scopic  object,  only  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter, — smaller  than  the  minutest  grass  seed, 
— and  the  moon  but  as  a  faint  speck  of  dust,  a 
fourth  of  an  inch  from  it.  The  sun  would  be  an 
inch  in  diameter,  eight  feet  from  the  earth, — the 
planet  Jupiter  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  fifty  feet 
distant,  and  Uranus  like  a  large  mustard  seed,  a 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  from  the  sun.  The 
nearest  fixed  star,  (as  measured  with  the  most 
powerful  instruments  by  observations,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  earth's  vast  orbitof  190,000,000  miles 
in  diameter)  would  be,  on  this  same  scale,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  no  less  than  a  thousand  miles.  Remote 
telescopic  stars,  estimated  by  their  faintness, 
there  being  no  mode  of  measuring  their  distance, 
would  be  three  to  four  hundred  thousand  miles 
from  us,  or  nearly  twice  the  real  distance  of  the 
moon,  minutely  as  this  scale  has  been  reduced. 

A  vast  idea,  assisting  us  in  comprehending  the 
remoteness  of  the  stars,  is  furnished  by  recent 
observations  of  a  small  fixed  star,  known  as  num- 
ber 61  in  the  constellation  Cygnus.  This  star 
is  found  to  have  an  actual  progressive  motion 
through  the  heavens ;  but  so  slow,  that  it  has 
moved  but  two  and  a  half  degrees  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Yet  so 
distant  is  this  star,  although  one  of  the  nearest 
of  those  known  as  the  fixed  stars,  that  in  order 
to  accomplish  this  apparently  extremely  slow 
pace  in  the  firmaneut,  it  must  fly  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  miles  every  hour, 
or  nearly  as  far  as  the  distance  to  our  moon  ! 
What  a  mighty  machine  is  the  universe,  and  how 
immeasurably  vast  does  it  become  in  our  view, 
when  we  remember,  that  the  entire  milky-way, 
and  many  nebula  or  faint  clouds  of  light  in 
various  parts  of  the  heavens,  are  resolved  into 
innumerable  stars  by  means  of  the  most  power- 
ful telescopes,  and  that  their  distance  is  so  remote 
that  their  light  only  reaches  us  in  a  faint  blended 
mass.  Yet  they  are  probably  as  large  and  bright 
as  our  own  sun,  whose  surface  of  blazing  light 
is  so  immense,  that  the  swiftest  railway  train 
would  be  six  years,  night  and  day,  in  crossing  its 
face ! 

It  is  such  comparisons  as  these,  which  might 
be  multiplied  to  an  almost  endless  number,  that 
serve  to  exalt  our  conceptions  of  the  power  and 
greatness  of  Him,  who  "  in  the  beginning  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens 
are  the  work  of  his  hands" — "by  whom  the 
worlds  were  made" — and  "by  whom  all  things 
were  created  that  are  in  heaven  and  in  earth, 
visible  and  invisible — for  it  pleased  the  Father 
that  in  Him  should  all  fulness  dwell."  Yet 
amazing  and  bewildering  as  are  these  concep- 
tions, they  are  only  finite.  We  are  still  an  im- 
mea.surablc  distance  from  itfinity.  This  can 
nev(!r  be  comprehended  by  finite  reason.  It  was 
evidently  intended  that  we  never  should  be  able 
to  comprehend  infinite  distance  into  space, — 
into  tlic  regions  of  countless  worlds  and  suns ; 
nor  infinite  duration,  whether  we  extend  our 


view  backward  or  into  futurity.  We  are  as 
powerless  to  do  it  as  a  quadruped  or  reptile  is  to 
reason  in  the  higher  mathematics,  and  it  is  a  bles- 
sing which  we  do  not  perhaps  often  sufficiently  ap- 
1  preciate,  that  we  are  enabled  to  understand  our 
I  inability  in  this  respect.  Were  we  sufficiently 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  all  our  conceptions 
must  be  only  of  finite  objects  or  finite  thoughts, 
we  should  be  less  disposed  to  measure  or  question 
the  designs  of  infinite  knowledge. 

A  constant  appreciation  and  recollection  of  the 
immeasurable  disparity  between  ourselves  and 
our  Infinite  Parent,  and  our  utter  inablity  to  see 
the  extent  of  all  His  plans,  and  to  measure  his 
designs  concerning  us,  should  teach  us  the  utter 
madness  of  questioning  any  of  his  dispensations. 
The  temptation  often  occurs  to  many,  "  Why  is 
so  much  human  suS'ering  permitted — why  is  man 
born  to  a  liability  to  trial  and  misery  1"  It 
should  be  instantly  suppressed  by  the  recollection 
that  He  who  has  even  numbered  the  vei-y  hairs 
of  our  head,  without  whose  notice  even  a  spar- 
row cannot  fall,  and  who  has  shown  his  won- 
drous skill  in  the  minutest  microscopic  forms  in 
every  part  of  the  creation, — will  not  disregard 
our  wants ;  that  the  mighty  power  displayed  in 
the  ordering  of  "the  heavens,  the  work  of  his 
fingers,"  is  fully  adequate  to  provide  for  and 
save  us;  and  that  He  who  has  "all  power  in 
heaven  and  on  earth," — whose  acts  are  such  in 
number  that,  according  to  the  apostle  John,  even 
the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books  of 
their  history;  even  He  felt  such  pity  for  our 
condition  that  he  suffered  all  that  we  suffer  in 
its  worst  forms,  to  save  us,  and  enable  us  to  bear 
our  present  trials.  If  we  are  tempted  to  reason 
how  our  free-agency  may  accord  with  Divine 
ordination,  or  in  any  other  way  to  look  into  what 
we  can  never  or  ought  not  to  fathom,  let  us  still 
remember  that  we  are  undertaking  an  impos- 
sibility, or  attempting  to  measure  that  for  which 
no  instrument  for  measuring  has  ever  been  given 
us.  Secret  things  belong  to  an  infinite  God — 
but  things  that  are  revealed  for  our  benefit  and 
use,  and  which  we  have  the  means  of  compre- 
hending, belong  properly  to  us  and  our  children. 
Enough  is  given  to  us,  to  cause  us,  instead  of 
questioning,  to  adore.  j.  j.  t. 


THE  DISCirLINE  OF  SICKNESS. 

Sickness  and  death  are  no  respecter  of  persons 
or  circumstances.  Neither  is  there  any  royal 
road  to  that  otlier  country,  whither  the  rich  and 
poor,  the  neglected  and  favored,  travel.  All 
must  meet  the  humiliation  and  weakness  and 
suffering  of  dissolving  nature.  All  must  go 
down  into  the  valley  of  shadows  and  darkness. 
None  can  borrow  any  light  for  the  darksome  way 
from  the  good  things  earth  affords,  unless  He, 
who  has  tasted  death  for  all,  go  with  the  traveller 
there.  King  and  peasant  are  alike  helpless, 
and  alike  must  tread  the  gloomy  way,  alone. 
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And  tlie  discipline  of  sickness — what  is  it  ?  It 
should  ever  be  as  the  still  small  voice  of  the  Father 
of  our  spirits,  bidding  us  purify  ourselves  from 
the  defilements  of  life — set  our  houses  in  order, 
and  gird  ourselves  about  vrith  those  robes  the 
spirit  needs  to  wear,  when  it  casts  aside  the 
vestments  of  mortality. — Advocate  and  Guar- 
dian. 


HIGHLAND  SHEPHERDS  AND  THE  ETTEICK  SHEP- 
HERD'S DOG. 

The  shepherds  of  the  southern  highlands  of 
Scotland,  from  whom  Hogg  sprang,  and  amongst 
whom  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  form 
a  class  unique  in  Scotland,  and  unpai'alleled  in 
the  range  of  European  society.  They  are  thinly 
scattered  over  the  country,  and  pass  their  days 
in  solitude  and  seclusion ;  their  cottages  are  often 
miles  asunder,  and  during  the  inclemency  of  win- 
ter, they  may  be  debarred  for  months  from  social 
intercourse  by  the  wreathing  snow  that  chokes 
up  their  pathway,  while  even  in  summer  their 
time  is  spent  in  lonely  watchings  on  the  hills  ; 
and  their  meetings  are  few,  save  when  on  the 
morning  of  First-day  they  assemble  at  the  church 
in  the  valley.  Their  sense  of  religion  is  fervent 
and  unfeigned ;  the  faith  their  fathers  bled  for 
has  been  cherished  in  its  purity,  and  its  rites 
have  acquired  no  gloss  or  tinsel  from  the  glitter- 
ing but  unsubstantial  adornments  of  society.  They 
have  little  of  the  polish,  and  none  of  the  arts  de- 
rivable from  an  intercourse  with  the  world.  Their 
interests,  their  pursuits,  and  their  feelings  are 
the  same ;  they  are  like  one  widely-scattered  but 
soul-united  family,  who  participate  in  every  emo- 
tion, and  with  whom  every  feeling  is  mutual; 
they  are  unmoved  by  the  storms  of  mankind 
around  them;  politics  and  sectarianism  are  to 
them  tales  of  a  distant  country;  they  have  but 
one  monarch  to  serve,  and  the  same  tolling  of  the 
village  bell  unites  all  in  the  worship  of  the  pro- 
tecting Grod.  The  rays  of  knowledge  and  of 
education  which  have  glanced  through  these  j 
calm  retreats,  have  taught  them  merely  to  in- 1 
vestigate  the  manners  of  more  remote  districts, 
not  to  change  their  own.  Their  thirst  for  in- 
formation is  proportionate  to  the  opportunity 
which  their  habits  afford  them  of  gratifying  it ; 
and  their  natural  shrewdness  has  directed  their 
taste  to  the  most  pure  and  useful  channels.  It 
is  seldom  that  you  can  encounter  a  shepherd 
upon  the  hills  that  he  is  not  busily  occiipied  with 
a  book,  whilst  his  plaid  thrown  across  his  arm 
shelters  the  beams  of  the  sun  from  the  page  over 
which  he  has  lain  down  to  ponder;  and  every 
idea  he  is  imbibing  takes  a  tinge  from  the  sub- 
limity or  beauty  of  the  scenery  by  which  he  is 
surrounded.  From  this  daily  and  uninterrupted 
stream  of  knowledge,  these  Scottish  worthies 
derive  an  acquaintance  with  literature  and  the 
world  unparalleled  in  any  equally  humble  class 
of  men  in  any  country  in  Europe,  and  excelled 


by  few  even  in  the  higher  and  well-educated 
walks  of  life.        *       *  * 

The  celebrated  shepherd-poet,  James  Hogg, 
had  a  dog  named  Sirrah.  "  He  was,"  says  he, 
"  beyond  all  comparison,  the  best  dog  I  ever 
saw.  He  was  of  a  surly,  unsocial  temper,  dis- 
daining all  flattery,  and  refused  to  be  caressed ; 
but  his  attention  to  his  master  may  never  again 
be  equalled  by  any  of  the  canine  race.  The 
first  time  I  saw  him,  a  drover  was  leading  him 
by  a  rope;  he  was  hungry  and  lean,  and  far 
from  being  a  beautiful  cur.  The  man  had  bought 
him  of  a  boy  for  three  shillings,  somewhere  on 
the  Border,  and  doubtless  had  fed  him  very  ill 
on  his  journey.  I  thought  I  discovered  a  sort 
of  sullen  intelligence  in  his  face,  notwithstand- 
ing his  dejected  and  forlorn  situation;  so  I  gave 
the  drover  a  guinea  for  him,  and  appropriated 
him  to  myself.  He  was  scarcely  then  a  year 
old,  and  knew  so  little  of  herding  that  he  had 
never  turned  sheep  in  his  life ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
discovered  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so,  and 
that  it  obliged  me,  I  can  never  forget  with  what 
anxiety  and  eagerness  he  learned  his  different 
evolutions.  He  would  try  every  day  till  he 
found  out  what  I  wanted  him  to  do ;  and  when 
once  I  made  him  understand  a  direction,  he 
never  forgot  or  mistook  it  again.  Well  as  I 
knew  him,  he  often  astonished  me;  for  when 
hard  pressed  in  accomplishing  the  task  that  he 
was  put  to,  he  had  expedients  of  the  moment 
that  bespoke  a  great  share  of  the  reasoning 
faculty. 

"  About  700  lambs,  which  were  once  under 
his  care  at  weaning  time,  broke  up  at  midnight 
and  scampered  off  in  three  divisions  across  the 
hills,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  shepherd  and  a  lad 
could  do  to  keep  them  together.  '  Sirrah,'  cried 
the  shepherd  in  great  affliction, '  my  man,  they're 
a'  awa.'  The  night  was  so  dark  that  he  did  not 
see  Sirrah ;  but  the  faithful  animal  had  heard 
his  master's  words — words  such  as  of  all  others 
were  sure  to  set  him  most  on  the  alert :  and 
without  more  ado  he  silently  set  off  in  quest  of 
the  recreant  flock.  Meanwhile  the  shepherd  and 
his  companion  did  not  fail  to  do  all  that  was  in 
their  power  to  recover  their  lost  charge ;  they 
spent  the  whole  night  in  scouring  the  hills  for 
miles  round,  but  of  neither  the  lambs  nor  Sirrah 
could  they  obtain  the  slightest  trace.  '  It  was 
the  most  extraordinary  circumstance,'  said  the 
shepherd, '  that  ever  occurred  in  my  pastoral  life. 
We  had  nothing  for  it  (day  having  dawned), 
but  to  return  to  our  master  and  inform  him  that 
we  had  lost  his  whole  flock,  and  knew  not  what 
had  become  of  one  of  them.  On  our  way  home, 
however,  we  discovered  a  body  of  lambs  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  and  the  indefatigable 
Sirrah  standing 'in  front  of  them,  looking  all 
around  for  some  relief,  but  still  standing  true  to 
his  charge.  The  sun  was  then  up ;  and  when 
we  first  came  in  view  of  them  we  concluded  that 
it  was  one  of  the  divisions  which  Sirrah  had  been 
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unable  to  manage  until  he  came  to  that  com- 1 
manding  situation.  But  what  was  our  astonish- 
ment when  we  discovered  that  not  one  lamb  of 
the  whole  flock  was  wanting  !'  How  he  had  got  all 
the  divisions  collected  in  the  dark  is  beyond  my 
comprehension.  The  charge  was  left  entirely  to 
himself,  from  midnight  until  the  rising  of  the 
sun ;  and  if  all  the  shepherds  of  the  forest  had 
been  there  to  have  assisted  him,  they  could  not 
have  effected  it  with  greater  propriety.  All  that 
I  can  further  say  is,  that  I  never  felt  so  grateful 
to  any  creature  below  the  sun  as  I  did  to  my 
honest  Sirrah  that  morning." — British  Friend. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  29,  1856. 

York  Quarterly  Meeting,  England.: — 
Reference  has  been  made  in  our  pages  to  a  re- 
ligious concern,  which,  during  the  last  two  years, 
has  engaged  the  special  consideration  of  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  for  the  promotion  of  the  Chris- 
tian interests  of  its  younger  members,  and  also 
of  the  children  of  those  who,  though  not  in  mem- 
bership, are  in  religious  profession  with  Friends. 
This  important  subject  was  referred  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  which  were 
encouraged  to  report  the  result  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  York  had 
previously  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  its 
subordinate  meetings  and  the  families  of  Friends 
within  its  compass,  and  a  highly  interesting  and 
encouraging  statement  of  the  labors  of  this  com- 
mittee and  the  result  of  its  deliberations  was  pub- 
lished in  this  journal,  pages  195  and  213,  vol. 
ix.  In  accordance  with  the  religious  solicitude 
of  the  Yearly  JMeeting,  another  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  in  what  manner  its  concern 
and  that  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  might  be  most 
suitably  carried  out.  The  report  of  this  com- 
mittee, made  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  on  the 
24th  of  9th  month  last,  is  presented  to  our  readers 
this  week,  with  the  belief  that  it  is  well  adapted 
to  the  state  of  our  Society  in  many  parts  of  this 
country.  There  are  important  suggestions  which 
may  properly  claim  our  serious  consideration,  in- 
dividually and  in  our  various  meetings.  While 
the  report  wisely  and  faithfully  urges  the  import- 
ance of  those  clear  and  spiritual  views  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  held  by  our  religious  Society,  it 
also  suggests  a  needed  caution  against  an  unen- 
lightened dread  of  forms,  which,  there  is  reason 
to  fear,  often  prevents  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Bubstance  of  religion.     "  Cheering,  indeed,  it 
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would  be,"  says  the  committee — and  every  faith- 
ful Christian  parent  must  cordially  adopt  the 
language — "to  behold  all  our  sons  and  daughters 
seriously  concerned  for  their  soul's  salvation, 
taking  upon  them  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and  proving 
their  faith  by  their  dedication,  by  their  watch- 
ful walk,  by  their  lively  interest  for  each  other's 
growth  in  grace,  and  by  their  love  to  the  Saviour." 

Sugar  Culture. — We  have  copied  from  the 
North  American  an  interesting  article  on  the 
production  and  consumption  of  sugar,  a  subject 
which  has  moral  as  well  as  financial  and  commer- 
cial bearings.  It  is  a  truth  not  to  be  controverted, 
that  the  great  and  rapidly  increasing  demand  for 
sugar,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  princi- 
pa,l  supply  comes  through  slave  labor,  forms  one  of 
the  main  supports  of  the  system  of  slavery  in  our 
Southern  States,  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies  and 
in  Brazil,  and  contributes  largely  towards  the 
continued  prosecution  of  the  American  slave 
trade  and  that  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  To  those, 
therefore,  who  deplore  the  existence  of  these 
great  evils,  and  who,  instead  of  fostering  them 
by  partaking  of  their  fruits,  would  gladly  aid  in 
their  extirpation,  the  inquiry  whether  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
and  molasses  can  be  profitably  introduced  into 
our  Middle  and  Western  States,  and  the  southern 
part  of  Europe,  is  not  merely  pecuniary  in  its 
character. 

Experiments  have  already  proved  that  the 
Chinese  sugar  cane  can  be  grown  from  Georgia  to 
New  Hampshire,  and  that  its  juice  is  rich  in 
saccharine  matter ;  but  how  far  its  culture  and 
the  manufaeture  of  sugar  from  it  may  be  found 
remunerative,  as  a  branch  of  Northern  industry, 
is  yet  to  be  determined ;  and  indeed  we  have  not 
learned  that  sugar  has  actually  been  obtained  from 
the  syrup  in  this  country,  except  in  a  single  in- 
stance. Richard  Peters,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  who 
has  raised  the  cane  and  made  syrup,  and  intends  to 
plant  fifty  acres  of  the  cane  next  season,  says, 
"  I  am  satisfied  that  this  plant  will  enable  every 
former  and  planter  of  the  Southern  States  to 
make  at  home  all  the  syrup  required  for  family 
use  ;  and  I  believe  our  chemists  will  soon  teach 
us  how  to  convert  the  syrup  into  sugar  for  export." 

Translation  of  the  Bible  into  Arabic. 
— The  American  Bible  Society,  in  connection 
with  the  British  and  Foreign,  has  in  press  at 
Beirut,  in  Syria,  a  complete  translation  of  the 
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■wtole  Bible  into  Arabic.  The  progress  of  the 
work  is  slow,  from  the  extreme  care  taken  to 
secure  accuracy.  The  translation  is  first  made 
from  the  original  by  a  native  scholar ;  this  is  re- 
vised by  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  who  then  calls  in  the 
aid  of  another  native,  and  they  criticise  together. 
A  fair  copy  of  this  is  made,  and  after  another  re- 
vision, with  the  assistance  of  a  third  native 
helper,  the  portion  translated  is  put  into  type. 
Proofs  are  struck  oS  and  sent  to  all  the  mission- 
ary stations  and  to  several  native  scholars. 
When  these  proofs  are  returned,  the  suggestions 
are  examined  and  a  correct  copy  is  prepared  for 
printing. 

"Two  important  points  are  thus  gained;  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  version  and  the  approbation  of  the 
different  societies  concerned.  The  Arabic,  like 
other  Eastern  languages,  has  both  a  classic  usage 
and  a  modern  dialect."  Dr.  Smith  follows  the 
classic  style  so  far  as  it  is  intelligible  to  the  com- 
mon people,  and  the  translation  will  therefore  be 
understood  by  the  immense  Arabic-speaking 
population  of  Syria,  Egypt,  Mosul,  Bagdad  and 
India. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  translation  has  already 
been  made  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  seven  minor 
prophets  and  the  entire  New  Testament.  The 
printing  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  references, 
has  proceeded  as  far  as  Exodus,  and  the  New  as 
far  as  the  eighth  chapter  of  Matthew. 

Married,  on  the  2d  nit.,  at  North  Berwick,  Maine, 
John  \V.  Hanson,  of  Unity,  to  Sarah  B.,  only  daughter 
of  Isaiah  and  Phebe  Frye,  of  the  former  place. 

 — ,  On  the  12th  inst.,  at  Hopewell  Meeting, 

Hezekiah  B.  Baily,  of  Cincinnati,  to  Elizabeth  B., 
daughter  of  Aaron  H.  and  Mary  P.  Griffith,  near  Win- 
chester, Va. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting,  Burlington,  IST.  J.,  on 

Fifth  day,  the  30th  ult.,  John  T.  Troth,  of  Burlington 
County,  to  Elizabeth  T.  Lippincott,  daughter  of  the 
late  .John  H.  Lippincott,  of  Cropwell,,  N.  J. 

 ,  On  the  22d  of  10th  month,  at  Friends'  Meet- 
ing House  at  Western  Plain,  in  Marshall  County,  Iowa, 
Stephen  G.  Hollingsworth,  of  Hartland,  to  Phebe 
Ealey,  of  the  former  place. 

 ,  On  the  13th  inst,  at  Friends'  Meeting  House, 

Germantown,  William  L.  Corse,  of  New  York,  to 
Laura,  daughter  of  the  late  Caleb  E.  Pleasants,  of  the 
former  place. 

 ,  At  Friends  Meeting,  Wabash,  Wabash  Co., 

Ind.,  on  the  13th  inst.,  Collin  Hutchins  to  Martha 
Miles. 


Died, — On  the  9th  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  her 
son-in-law,  Geo.  Alexander,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Martha 
TcsTEViN,  wife  of  John  Tostevin,  late  of  Salem,  Iowa, 
in  her  sixty-third  year. 

This  dear  friend,  on  being  told  of  the  improbability 
of  her  recovery,  said,  "  To  me  it  is  no  terror,  but  all  is 
caliiu<j( 
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Died  very  suddenly  on  the  29th  of  9th  month  last, 
at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Elisha  Freeman,  of 
Hamburgh,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Mercy  Varney,  widow  of 
Joshua  Varney,  a  consistent  member  of  Collins  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  in  Evans,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  18th  of  10th 

month  last,  George  Huntington,  in  the  30th  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  a  consistent  member  of  Collins 
Monthly  Meeting,  having  filled  the  station  of  an  over- 
seer for  several  years.  • 

Having  yielded  in  early  life  to  the  sanctifying 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  his  heart,  he  was 
thereby  drawn  away  from  the  contaminating  influences 
of  evil  associates,  and  for  many  years  past  evinced 
a  true  and  living  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  reli- 
gious Society,  manifesting  a  tender  regard  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  ancient  principles. 

In  parting  with  this,  our  dear  young  friend,  we  feel 
that  our  Society  and  the  community  in  which  he  lived 
have  suffered  a  great  loss,  but  we  humbly  trust  and 
confidently  believe  that  our  loss  is  his  eternal  gain. 
His  illness,  though  short,  was  very  severe,  yet  he  bore 
his  sufferings  with  true  Christian  fortitude,  seemed 
cheerful  and  patient  during  his  entire  illness,  his  mind 
remaining  perfectly  clear  and  calm. 

On  being  asked  by  his  mother,  "  if  he  was  called  to 
leave  us  if  he  had  an  assurance  that  he 'should  be  at 
rest,"  he  replied,  "  Oh,  mother,  that  is  a  great  deal  to 
say,"  expressing  a  sense  of  his  unworthiness  of  the 
Divine  favor,  but  presently  adding,  "  How  can  I  dis- 
trust that  goodness  that  has  so  long  supported  me,  so 
many  times  and  many  ways  where  there  appeared  to 
be  no  way  for  me." 

A  few  hours  previous  to  his  decease,  he  called  his, 
relatives  and  the  friends  that  were  present  to  his  bed- 
side, and  bade  each  an  affectionate  farewell,  manifest- 
ing unbounded  love  to  all,  and  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, addressed  himself  to  the  particular  states  of  each. 
Speaking  to  his  beloved  companion,  he  said,  "thy 
Heavenly  Father  loves  thee,  and  he  will  be  with  thee 
to  protect  and  support  thee  in  thy  affliction,  if  thou 
wilt  put  thy  trust  in  that  Divine  arm  that  has  brought 
us  together,  and  I  believe  thou  wilt ;"  exhorting  all  in 
the  most  impressive  manner  "  to  build  upon  that  sure 
foundation,  Christ  Jesus,  the  rock  of  ages,  against 
which  no  storms  can  prevail,"  adding,  that  notwith- 
standing mortals  may  build  castles  and  towers,  and 
rejoice  over  them,  yet  they  will  surely  fall,  some  one 
way  and  some  another.  To  a  friend  he  remarked, 
"  that  he  should  soon  go  to  inherit  one  of  those  man- 
sions prepared  for  the  righteous  of  every  generation ; 
and  the  nearer  he  approached,  the  more  glorious  the 
prospect  appeared." 

 ,  On  the  4th  of  1th  mo.,  1856,  Phebe,  wife  of 

James  Frazer,  in  the  30th  year  of  her  age ;  a  member 
of  Cherry  Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  Randolph  Co.,  Ind. 

Although  she  had  been  in  a  declining  state  of  health 
for  several  months,  little  apprehension  of  a  serious  re- 
sult was  felt  till  a  short  time  before  her  death,  when 
a  sudden  attack,  which  lasted  part  of  two  days,  termi- 
nated her  life.  During  this  time  she  suffered  great 
bodily  pain,  which  she  patiently'  bore  without  a  mur- 
mur. Her  surviving  friends  have  the  comforting  hope 
that  her  end  was  peace. 

WEST  TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  charged  with  Ihe  oversight  of  this 
Institution  will  meet  there  on  Fourth  day,  the  3d  of 
Twelfth  month,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  meet  the  same  morn- 
ing at  8  o'clock,  and  the  Committee  on  Instruction 
the  preceding  evening  at  1^-  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  school  on 
Seventh  day  afternoon,  the  29th  inst. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Phila.,  Eleventh  mo.,  22nd,  1856.— 2t. 
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SUGAR. 

Sugar,  thougli  known  by  tlie  inhabitants  of 
Northern  Europe,  since  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
when  tliey  imported  it  from  the  Orient,  the  great 
source  from  which  has  flowed  the  knowledge 
of  almost  all  the  refinements  and  luxuries  of  life, 
was,  less  than  a  century  ago,  regarded  as  by  far 
too  costly  a  production  to  be  used  as  an  article 
of  daily  consumption.  It  was  only  seen  on  the 
tables  of  the  nobles  and  the  wealthy.  The  peo- 
ple at  large  had  no  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  it,  than  that  they  knew  of  its  existence. 
But  now  it  is  a  common  drug  in  the  market,  and 
the  poorest  laborer  of  the  west,  and  the  humblest 
peasant  even  of  the  steppes  of  Eussia,  mix  it  as 
an  indispensable  ingredient,  with  their  daily  food. 
The  culture  of  the  sugar  cane  originated,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  in  Eastern  countries.  It 
was  subjected  to  repeated  trials  in  the  South  of 
Europe,  without  success,  as  it  would  seem,  at  all 
events  without  lasting  results.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  introduced  into 
the  West  India  Islands,  where  it  found  a  most 
fertile  soil.  We  find  it  stated  that,  previous  to 
1789,  Hayti  alone  exported  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  millions  of  pounds  annually.  The 
culture  of  the  cane  was  introduced  by  refugees 
from  St.  Domingo  into  Louisiana,  which  at  present 
produces  from  ten  to  twelve  times  the  quantity 
of  sugar  yielded  by  all  other  cane  growing  States 
of  the  Union.  Whether  the  cane  is  an  indige- 
nous plant  of  the  western  hemisphere,  remains 
a  matter  of  doubt.  However  this  may  be,  within 
half  a  century,  and  especially  within  the  short 
space  of  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar  has  increased  in  a  ratio  almost 
unparalleled. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  total  consumption  of 
sugar,  including  the  indigenous  article,  was 
estimated  at  1000  million  lbs.  We  find  the 
consumption  of  1855  computed  at  2,760  mil- 
lion lbs.    Of  that  amount, 

Russia  consumed  126,280,000  lbs. 

Zollvcrein,  292,600,000  " 

Austria,  101,500,000  " 

France,  266,000,000  " 

Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  720,000,000  " 
Belgium,  74,000,000  " 

Holland,  52,000,000  " 

Denmark,  12,200,000  « 

Sweden  and  Norway,  18,500,000  " 

Spain,  150,000,000  " 

Portugal,    ■  20,000,000  " 

Total  for  these  countries,  1,783,080,000  " 

The  total  consumption  of  the  United  States, 
in  1 S55,  was  about  720  million  lbs. 

I'rom  1830,  when,  inclusive  of  indigenous 
sugar,  France  required  193,000,000  pounds,  or 
six  pounds  per  head,  to  1850,  the  consumption 
rose  in  that  country  to  270,000,000  pounds,  or 
nearly  eight  pounds  per  head  of  the  population. 
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Yet  it  is  not  in  France  alone,  but  everywhere 
else  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  especially 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  that  it  has 
reached  a  height  never  before  known,  nor  even 
anticipated,  and,  it  is  believed,  out  of  proportion 
with  the  progress  of  production.  This  fact  alone, 
were  there  no  other  reasons,  would  suflace  to  ex- 
plain the  steady  augmentation  of  the  price  of 
sugar.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  procuring 
labor  in  the  cane  growing  colonies  of  England 
and  France,  and  the  failure  of  the  crops,  for  the 
last  three  years,  in  Louisiana  and  other  sou^liern 
States  of  the  Union,  have  also  exercised  their 
influence  upon  the  sugar  market.  This  failure, 
in  consideration  of  the  above  facts,  is  the  more 
calculated  to  arrest  our  attention,  as  the  dis- 
covery of  its  causes,  and  their  remedy,  is  not  only 
a  subject  of  pecuniary  interest  to  the  planter, 
but  to  the  American  public  at  large.  ]\Iany 
reasons  have  been  assigned  as  explanatory  of  the 
evil.  Of  these,  the  principal  are :  Exhaustion 
of  the  soil,  in  consequence  of  neglect  of  the 
agricultural  principle  of  rotation,  and  the  scanty 
supply  of  manure,  or  the  use  of  manure  not  ap- 
propriate, as  respects  its  composition ;  and  ex- 
haustion or  deterioration  of  the  plant  itself, 
owing  to  its  not  being  renewed  from  the  seed. 
If  these  are  the  main  causes  of  the  failure  of 
crops — which  seems  probable,  as  the  former 
prosperity  of  the  culture  of  cane  proves  that  it  is 
not  subject  to  insurmountable  obstacles  of  a  cli- 
matical  character — the  evil  may  soon  be  removed. 
But  the  unfavorable  episode  in  the  progressive 
development  of  our  sugar  growing  interests  ap- 
pears insignificant,  when  placed  in  juxtaposition 
to  the  portentous  phenomenon  of  the  consumption 
of  sugar  having  gained  too  rapidly  upon  its  gene- 
ral production.  In  view  of  this  fact,  which  seems 
to  be  evident  from  a  comparison  of  the  annual 
estimates  of  production  and  consumption,  the 
strenuous  efforts  resorted  to  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  past  by  European  countries,  to  devclope 
the  home  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar,  and,  of 
late  years,  to  grow  the  Chinese  imphee,  and  to 
convert  its  saccharine  substance  into  marketable 
sugar,  and  quite  recent  trials  with  the  Caffreland 
imphee,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  southern 
France  and  Guadaloupe,  gain  additional  signifi- 
cance. They  seem  to  indicate  that  the  tropical 
regions,  which  formerly  had  the  monopoly  of  the 
sugar  production,  arc  no  longer  equal  to  the  task 
of  furnishing  the  requisite  suppl3^ 

Even  in  tropical  regions,  the  districts  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  cane  are  limited ;  but  the 
greatest  drawback  in  the  way  of  an  indefinite 
extension  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  to  meet 
the  constantly  growing  and  indefinite  demand  for 
the  article  by  the  crowded  populations  of  the 
temperate  zones  and  northern  countries,  consists 
in  the  inefficient  condition,  numerically,  physi- 
cally and  intellectually,  of  the  laboring  forces  of 
the  former.  Ilcncc  the  endeavor  by  the  latter 
to  substitute  for  the  circumscribed  sugar  lands  of 
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the  tropics  tlaeir  own  boundless  tracts  of  fertile 
soil,  and  to  render  their  more  intelligent  and 
efficient  laboring  forces  available  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  important  article.  The  question  is 
one  of  immediate  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
interest;  and  it  behooves  us  not  only  to  follow 
closely  the  movements  of  the  age  in  reference  to  it, 
but,  if  possible,  to  anticipate  them,  and  to  take 
the  lead  in  this,  as  we  have  done  in  other  mat- 
ters. The  reports  of  the  trials  made  in  France 
with  the  Caifreland  imphee  are  exceedingly  en- 
couraging. In  the  southern  departments  two 
crops  have  been  obtained  in  the  same  year,  and 
as  a  great  variety  exists  of  the  species,  it  is  very 
probable  that,  if  all  should  not  prosper  in  our 
middle  States,  at  least  some  might  be  found 
amongst  them  adapted  to  their  soil  and  climate. 
The  national  gain  which  would  result  from  the 
success  of  such  an  experiment  is  incalculable, 
and  highly  recommends  it  to  the  especial  and 
immediate  consideration  of  our  farmers.  The 
sugar  production  in  the  South,  and  the  quantity 
of  maple  sugar  obtained  in  the  other  States, 
amounts  only  to  a  third  of  the  entire  consump- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Cane  sugar  was  manufactured,  according  to 
the  census  of  1850,  to  the  amount  of  247,577 
hhds.  of  1000  lbs.,  or  about  247,500,000  lbs., 
in  that  year.  The  entire  production  of  maple 
sugar  was  84,250,000  lbs.  in  the  same  time. 
Since  that  time  the  latter  has  been  reported  as 
steadily  decreasing,  while  the  former,  in  all  pro- 
bability, for  the  present  year,  if  not  below  the 
above  figure,  at  least  will  not  be  much  above  it. 
From  1854  to  1855  a  decreasb  took  place  of 
6,000  hhds.,  and  that  of  this  year  is  said  to  be 
much  greater.  Our  entire  production  for 
1856,  therefore,  at  its  maximum,  is  no  more 
than  280,000,000  lbs.  Last  year  we  imported 
440,000,000  lbs.,  re-exports  subtracted.  The 
above  figures  give  a  consumption  of  720,000,000 
lbs.,  or  about  29  lbs.  per  head  of  the  population, 
which  is  a  higher  ratio  than  that  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  Mr.  Tegobozsky,  in  his 
statistical  work  on  Russia,  estimates  the  relative 
consumption  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe 
as  follows : 


Great  Britain, 

Belgium, 

Holland, 

France, 

Denmark, 


Russian  lbs. 
per  head. 
24.0 
18.3 
17.1 
8.3 
6.1 


Russian  lbs. 
per  head. 
States  of  Zollverein,  5.5 
Sweden  and  Norway,  3.7 
Austria,  2.8 
Russia,  2.2 


OTHER   SCIENTIFIC   DISCOVERIES    MAY  SUPER- 
SEDE STEAM. 

In  speculations  like  these,  the  probable,  if  not 
certain  progress  of  improvement  and  discovery 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked ;  and  we  may  safely 
pronounce  that,  long  before  such  a  period  of  time 
shall  have  rolled  away,  other  and  more  powerful 
mechanical  agents  will  supersede  the  use  of  coal. 
Philosophy  already  directs  her  finger  at  sources 


of  inexhaustible  power,  in  the  phenomena  of 
electricity  and  magnetism.  The  alternate  de- 
composition and  recomposition  of  water  by 
electric  action,  has  too  close  an  analogy  to  the 
alternate  processes  of  vaporization  and  condensa- 
tion not  to  occur  at  once  to  every  mind;  the 
development  of  the  gases  from  solid  matter  by 
the  operation  of  chemical  affinities,  and  their 
subsequent  condensation  into  the  liquid  form,  have 
already  been  essayed  as  a  source  of  power.  In  a 
word,  the  general  state  of  physical  science  at  the 
present  moment,  the  vigor,  activity,  and  sagacity 
with  which  researches  in  it  are  prosecuted  in 
every  civilized  country,  the  increasing  considera- 
tion in  which  scientific  men  are  held,  and  the 
personal  honors  and  rewards  which  begin  to  be 
conferred  upon  them,  all  justify  the  expectation 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  mechanical  discoveries 
still  greater  than  any  which  have  yet  appeared ; 
that  the  steam  engine  itself,  with  its  gigantic 
powers,  will  dwindle  into  insignificance  in  com- 
parison with  the  energies  of  nature  which  are 
still  to  be  revealed ;  and  that  the  day  will  come 
when  that  machine,  which  is  now  extending  the 
blessings  of  civilization  to  the  most  remote  skirts 
of  the  globe,  will  cease  to  have  an  existence  except 
in  the  page  of  history. — Lardner  on  the  Steam 
Engine. 


OLD  TREES. 

Of  trees  now  remaining,  the  veneilible  cypress 
tree  at  Somma,  in  Lombardy,  has  a  longer  his- 
torical existence  than  any  other  tree  of  which 
we  have  read,  if  it  be  true,  as  is  alleged,  that  a 
chronible  of  Milan  shows  it  to  have  been  stand- 
ing in  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar.  The  tradition  of 
the  place,  however,  is,  that  it  was  planted  in  the 
year  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  on  which  account  it 
was  reverenced  by  the  inhabitants,  and  was  spared 
by  Napoleon  himself,  when  he  laid  down  the 
plan  of  his  great  road  over  the  Simplon.  We 
are  not  aware  of  any  other  existing  trees  to  which 
either  history  or  tradition  assigns  a  greater  age 
than  twelve  hundred  years,  but  there  are  many 
which  are  estimated  by  naturalists  to  be  much 
older. 

Of  exisfing  Continental  trees  with  historical  as- 
sociations, we  may  mention  the  orange  tree  in 
the  Orangery  at  Versailles,  known  under  the 
three  names  of  Grand  Connetable,  Francois  I. 
and  Grand  Bourbon ;  but  this  royally  descended 
as  well  as  titled  tree  seems  quite  overshadowed 
when  mentioned  with  the  memorable  cypress  of 
Lombardy.  However,  it  is  more  than  four 
hundred  years  old,  and  has  a  curious  history, 
to  the  following  eQ"ect : — It  comes  from  some 
pippins  of  a  tree  of  bitter  oranges  planted  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by 
Eleanor  of  Castile,  wife  of  Charles  III.,  King  of 
Navarre.  The  trees  raised  were  preserved,  down 
to  A.  D.  1489,  at  Pampeluna,  and  afterwards 
passed  to  different  owners  as  rare  and  precious 
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objects,  and  at  lengtli  to  the  Constable  de  Bour- 
bon, who  kept  them  at  his  Chateau  de  Chantelle, 
in  the  Bourbonnais,  until  1522,  when,  on  the 
confiscation  of  his  property,  the  orange  trees 
were  sent  to  decorate  the  Palace  of  Fontainebleau, 
then  restored  and  enlarged  by  Francois  I.  In 
1684,  when  Louis  XIV.  had  finished  Versailles 
and  its  magnificent  Oi'angery,  he  collected  there 
all  the  orange  trees  preserved  in  the  royal  resi- 
dences; and,  accordingly,  the  time-honored 
orange  trees  of  Pampeluna,  then  two  centuries 
and  a  half  old,  were  ultimately  removed  to  Ver- 
sailles. The  G-rand  Connetable,  the  most  re- 
markable of  them,  is  still  quite  vigorous. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT 
OF  SCIENCE. 

We  give  the  following  extracts  from  an  extend- 
ed report  in  the  Leisure  Hour,  of  the  proceedings 
of  a  meeting  of  this  Association,  in  the  Eighth 
month  last,  which  was  attended  by  1109  mem- 
bers and  associates : — 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  formally  vacated  the 
chair,  and  Dr.  Daubeny,  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  was  installed  as  presi- 
dent. The  inaugural  address  was  one  of  much 
interest,  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
progress  and  present  state  of  physical  science, 
and  directing  attention  particularly  to  the  most 
recent  and  remarkable  discoveries,  with  their 
practical  application.  After  leading  his  attentive 
audience  through  the  extensive  regions  of  scien- 
tific research,  the  president  concluded  with  the 
following  striking  observations : — 

"  We  are  told,  that  in  a  future  and  a  higher 
state  of  existence,  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
blessed  is  that  of  praising  and  worshipping  the 
Almighty.  But  is  not  the  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  the  Creator,  and  the  study  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Great  Lawgiver  of  the  universe,  in 
itself  an  act  of  praise  and  adoration  ?  and  if  so, 
may  not  one  at  least  of  the  sources  of  happiness 
which  we  are.  promised  in  a  future  state  of  ex- 
istence, one  of  the  rewards  for  a  single-minded 
and  reverential  pursuit  after  truth  in  our  present 
state  of  trial,  consist  in  a  development  of  our 
faculties,  and  in  the  power  of  comprehending 
those  laws  and  provisions  of  nature  with  which 
our  finite  reason  prevents  us  at  present  from  be- 
ing cognizant  ? 

"  Such  are  a  few  of  the  reflections  which  the 
study  of  physical  science,  cultivated  in  a  right 
spirit,  naturally  suggests ;  and  I  ask  you,  whether 
they  are  not  more  calculated  to  inspire  humility 
than  to  induce  conceit — to  render  us  more  deep- 
ly conscious  how  much  of  the  vast  field  of  know- 
ledge must  ever  lie  concealed  from  our  view — 
how  small  a  portion  of  the  veil  of  Isis  it  is  given 
us  to  lilt  up — and,  therefore,  to  dispose  us  to 
accept,  with  a  more  unhesitating  faith,  the  know- 
ledge vouchsafed  from  on  high,  on  subjects 


which  our  own  unassisted  reason  is  incapable  of 
fathoming." 

In  the  evening  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Sir 

H.  Rawlinson,  on  recent  discoveries  in  Assyria 
and  Babylonia,  with  the  results  of  cuneiform  re- 
search up  to  the  present  time.  Having  an- 
nounced the  title  of  his  lecture,  Sir  Henry  ob- 
served that  the  subject  was  one  comprising  such 
an  extensive  range,  that  it  was  impossible  to  en- 
compass the  whole  of  it  in  a  single  evening,  and 
he  would  therefore  confine  himself  to  a  few  salient 
points — those  which  were  of  the  greatest  moment, 
and  in  which  the  whole  Christian  world  must  feel 
a  deep  and  lasting  interest.  The  particular  sub- 
ject he  should  take  would  be  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions. His  attention,  he  said,  was  first 
directed  to  the  subject  in  1835,  when  he  visited 
Ecbatana,  where  he  observed  two  sets  of  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  which  were  graven  in  three 
different  characters  and  in  three  different  com- 
partments. 

This  enterprising  and  learned  traveller  then 
gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  daring  and 
successful  attempts  to  scale  the  heights  of  Bre- 
suton,  on  which,  in  spots  supposed  to  be  inac- 
cessible, were  these  inscriptions.  The  rock  on 
which  they  were  recorded  was  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  feet  high.  He  described  the  pro- 
cess by  which  he  had  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of 
these  ancient  writings,  and  how  contemporaneous 
researches  had  been  made  by  other  Hterati,  who 
had  arrived  at  the  same  translation  as  himself. 
The  most  valuable  portion  of  this  inquiry  was 
that  which  had  particular  reference  to  Scripture 
history.  Bringing  under  notice  a  series  of  legends 
of  kings  who  were  coeval  with  the  kings  of  Israel, 
he  found  here  exact  scriptural  coincidences. 
There  were  three  periods  of  cuneiform  character: 

I,  the  Chaldean  period;  2,  the  Assyrian;  and  3, 
the  Babylonian. 

Sir  Henry  also  related  his  discovery,  in  a  ruin 
close  to  Babylon,  of  a  cylinder,  containing  a  re- 
cord of  the  most  valuable  character,  which  had 
been  placed  there  by  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
himself.  He  was  able  to  read  the  record  on  the 
spot.  In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  pointed  out 
the  value  of  these  discoveries,  through  which 
we  are  now  able  to  fill  up  approximately  a  his- 
tory of  1000  or  1500  years,  which  was  before 
entirely  blank,  and  by  which  we  aj-e  also  enabled 
to  verify  Old  Testament  history.  At  a  time 
when  the  German  school  is  attacking  the  authen- 
ticity of  Revelation,  he  thought  it  most  fortunate 
— he  might  almost  say  providential — that  they 
should  be  enabled  to  bring  forward  evidence  of 
the  most  positive  character  in  corroboration  of 
Holy  Writ.  He  added,  that  he  had  never  found 
one  point  of  disagreement  witli  the  Scriptures, 
except  in  the  (juestion  of  numbers,  where  they 
could  not  be  sure  that  the  Hebrew  text  was  cor- 
rectly preserved. 

We  have  been  able  to  give  but  a  meagre  out- 
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line  of  this  most  interesting  lecture,  which,  we 
rejoice  to  know,  will  shortly  be  published. 

At  eleven,  A.M.,  the  Sections  commenced  their 
sittings  in  the  College.  The  announcement  in 
the  journal  that  papers  would  be  read  in  Section 
e,  (the  Geographical  and  Ethnological,)  by  Dr. 
E.  K.  Kane,  on  his  expedition  up  Smith's  Sound 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  ;  and  by  Dr.  Rae, 
another  of  the  explorers  into  the  fate  of  that 
gallant  officer,  attracted  a  large  audience.  Much 
emotion  was  excited  by  the  exhibition  of  some  of 
the  relics  of  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  Sir  John 
Franklin.  Sir  R.  T.  Murchison  referred  with 
deep  feeling  to  the  failure  which  had  attended 
all  the  researches  made  to  discover  the  lost  navi- 
gator, who  had  been  his  dear  friend.  He  was 
President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
when  Sir  John  Franklin  undertook  his  last  and 
fatal  enterprise ;  and  he  held  the  opinion — an 
opinion  shared  in  by  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  by  Lord  Ellesmere,  and  by  many  other 
learned  and  distinguished  persons — that  it  was 
the  bounden  duty  of  the  country  not  to  leave  un- 
searched  the  small  area  in  which  the  "  Erebus" 
and  "  Terror"  must  still  be  frozen  up.  It  was 
well  known  that  in  those  frigid  regions  every- 
thing is  preserved  for  many  years  without  a  symp- 
tom of  decay;  and  the  Esquimaux,  even  if  so 
minded,  had  not  the  means  of  breaking  up  the 
heavy  timber  and  ironwork  of  the  vessels.  He 
had  no  doubt,  he  said,  that  if  a  diligent  search 
were  made,  the  long  boats  might  be  recovered, 
and  with  them,  in  all  probability,  the  records  of 
the  expedition.  He  was  sure  the  public  would 
be  interested  to  hear  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Geographical  and  Ethnological  Section  had  passed 
a  resolution  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  in  common  with  other 
learned  societies,  praying  that  the  government 
would  sanction  another  expedition,  to  make  a  re- 
newed search  for  the  remains  of  Sir  J ohn  Frank- 
lin and  his  gallant  crew. 

A  paper  was  read  this  morning  in  Section  g, 
(Mechanical  Science,)  of  a  very  remarkable  cha- 
racter, namely,  on  the  "  Manufacture  of  mallea- 
ble Iron  and  Steel  without  Fuel."  This  was  Mr. 
Bessemer' s  celebrated  discovery,  to  which  public 
attention  has  since  been  so  largely  drawn  in  our 
leading  journals,  and  which  is  likely  to  prove  of 
great  importance  to  our  manufacturing  interests. 
We  hope  to  avail  ourselves  of  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  describing  this  new  process. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
lively  discussions  that  took  place  on  this  and 
other  mornings  in  the  Geological  Section,  where 
Sir  R.  T.  Murchison,  Professors  Sedgwick,  Phil- 
lips, Ramsey,  and  other  eminent  geologists,  mus- 
tered at  certain  periods  of  the  days  in  great 
strength.  Throughout  the  week,  the  Geological 
was  a  favorite  section  with  all  the  members  of 
the  Association ;  and,  we  believe,  not  a  little  pre- 
judice in  the  minds  of  many,  who  dread  the  sup- 
posed antagonism  of  geology  with  religion,  as  if 


the  book  of  nature  could  be  at  variance  with  that 
of  revelation,  must  have  been  removed,  by  the 
ample  testimony  incidentally  afforded  on  more 
than  one  occasion  of  the  truly  Christian  spirit 
with  which  geological  researches  were  entered 
into  by  these  eminent  men. 

Tuesday  morning  we  had  the  gratification  of 
being  present  in  Section  e,  when  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  communicated  some  most  interesting 
letters  recently  received  by  him  from  Dr.  Living- 
stone, the  well-known  African  missionary,  de- 
scribing his  remarkable  journey  across  Southern 
and  Central  Africa,  from  St.  Paul  di  Laonde  on 
the  west  coast,  to  the  Portuguese  settlement  of 
Tete  on  the  east.  Dr.  Livingstone  mentions  his 
agreeable  surprise  at  finding  in  many  places  abun- 
dance of  water,  the  villages  being  situated  on 
streams  or  rivulets,  and  describes  in  a  graphic 
manner  the  mode  of  travelling  adopted  by  him. 
He  mentions  the  attempt  made  by  a  chief,  who 
possessed  the  fords  of  the  river  Casai,  to  obtain 
tribute  from  the  missionary,  demanding  "  a  gun, 
an  ox,  a  man,  a  barrel  of  powder,  a  black  coat, 
and  a  book  which  would  tell  him  if  another  chief 
had  any  intention  of  sending  to  cut  off  his  head." 
Dr.  Livingstone  gives  his  views  with  regard  to 
the  form  of  the  southern  part  of  the  continent, 
and  expatiates  with  delight  on  the  beautiful 
scenery  and  lovely  flora  of  the  country  through 
which  he  travelled.  The  rivers,  he  states,  are 
deep,  never-failing  streams. 

After  giving  most  interesting  geological  in- 
formation, the  ardent  missionary  speaks  of  the 
facilities  for  commerce  he  discovers  in  this  hitherto 
unexplored  part  of  Africa,  and  remarks  that  a 
vigorous  trade  will  certainly  immediately  be  com- 
menced, the  African  tribes  through  which  he 
travelled  being  elated  at  the  high  price  given  for 
ivory. 


THE  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Dear  Children, — A  few  days  ago  I  read 
a  story  of  an  Account  Book  which  interested  me 
so  much  that  I  want  to  tell  it  to  you.  I  found 
it  in  an  Episcopalian  S.  S.  book,  called  "Conse- 
crated Talents."  It  seems  that  a  little  boy 
named  Reginald  Campbell  had  lost  his  parents 
and  lived  with  his  uncle.  By  the  will  of  his 
father,  Reginald  on  his  sixteenth  birth-day  was 
to  receive  quite  a  large  sum  of  money  to  spend 
just  as  he  pleased. 

When  he  went  into  his  uncle's  library  on  that 
eventful  morning,  to  receive  his  first  quarterly 
allowance,  he  felt  a  little  proud,  but  the  book 
says,  "  This  momentary  rising  of  pride  was  in- 
stantly checked  by  the  serious,  almost  solemn 
aspect  of  Judge  Hastings,  who  offered  his  con- 
gratulations affectionately,  but  gravely  ;  and  then 
taking  up  a  large  morocco-covered  book  from  the 
round  table  in  the  centre  of  the  library,  said,  in 
an  earnest  tone, '  Here,  Reginald,  is  my  birth-day 
gift  for  you.    It  is  an  account  book  which  I  have 
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been  occupied  during  the  last  hour  in  preparing 
for  your  use.' " 

"  Thank  you,  uncle/'  said  Reginald  respect- 
fully, "  I  had  already  prepared  an  account  book, 
but  I  shall  value  this  as  your  gift." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  have  one  of  this  kind," 
said  the  Judge  in  a  serious  tone.  "  God  grant 
that  the  accounts  you  register  here,  may  be  such 
as  shall  win  for  you  the  final  commendation, 
'  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant.'  " 

Reginald  felt  involuntarily  impressed  by  his 
uncle's  manner,  and  turned  in  silence  to  the  first 
page  of  the  volume,  where  he  found  written  in  a 
large  hand,  "Account  of  my  stewardship  for  the 
talents,  riches  committed  to  my  care.  May  1, 
18 — .  '  Unto  whom  much  is  given,  of  him 
shall  much  be  required." 

At  the  head  of  the  next  page  were  the 
words,  "  Proofs  of  Accountability  to  God  for  all 
his  gifts,"  and  under  them  were  ranged  such  ar- 
guments from  scripture  as  placed  it  beyond  a 
doubt  that  all  earthly  possessions  are  a  sacred 
trust. 

On  a  succeeding  page  there  was  a  similar 
collection  of  texts  to  show  the  "  Justifiable  use  of 
Riches,"  and  on  the  next  a  formidable  array  of 
its  '  Dangers  and  Temptations.'  " 

Reginald  was  beginning  to  feel  that  his  newly 
acquired  independence  was  a  very  doubtful  ac- 
quisition, when  he  turned  to  a  page  headed 
"  Money  expended,"  and  this  was  so  much  more 
like  an  ordinary  account  book  that  it  revived 
pleasant  anticipations  of  the  luxuries  and  enjoy- 
ments with  which  he  might  henceforth  surround 
himself.  This  momentary  glow  of  satisfaction 
was  changed  to  thoughtfulness  by  a  glance  at  the 
opposite  page,  where  he  was  confronted  by  the 
words  "  Reasons  to  justify  these  expenditures  in 
His  sight,  whose  steward  I  am." 

Reginald  was  almost  afraid  to  incur  such 
responsibility,  and  begged  his  uncle  to  keep 
his  money  for  him  till  he  should  learn  how  to 
use  it.  Judge  Hastings  refused  to  do  that,  but 
gave  Reginald  some  good  advice,  and  told  him 
that  as  he  professed  to  be  a  Christian,  he  must 
seek  Divine  direction,  and  try  to  spend  his  money 
in  that  which  would  do  the  most  good. 

If  you  and  I,  dear  children,  had  such  an  ac- 
count book,  and  should  keep  a  faithful  record,  not 
only  of  the  money  but  of  the  time  we  spend,  how 
would  it  look  ?  Would  we  like  to  have  our 
friends  sec  it,  and  above  all  would  we  be  willing 
to  have  God  read  it  ? 

What  texts  of  Scripture  do  you  suppose  those 
were  which  Judge  Hastings  put  in  Reginald's 
account  book  ?  The  story  does  not  tell — do  you 
know  of  any  texts  which  would  be  suitable  ? 

I  do  not  suppose  many  of  you  have  as  much 
money  which  is  entirely  your  own,  as  Reginald 
had,  b>it  every  one  of  you  has  some  money,  and 
all  of  you  iiave  talents  of  some  kind  which  God 
has  given  you  to  improve,  and  He  keeps  an  ac- 
count book,  whether  you  do  or  not,  and  he  will 


say,  "  Well  done"  or  "  Depart,"  just  according 
to  the  record  found  there. 

Try  to  find  out  what  your  talents  are,  and  we 
will  talk  more  of  this  matter  another  time. 

Yours  lovingly,       E.  M.  S. 
— Advocate  and  Guardian. 


life's  little  things. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  trifles 
that  go  to  make  up  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  human 
life.  In  no  other  way  do  they  make  themselves 
felt  more  forcibly  than  in  disturbing  on  the  one 
hand,  or  securing  on  the  other,  the  peace  and 
comfort  of  our  intercourse  with  others.  All  are 
differently  organized,  and  probably  no  single  in- 
dividual could  ever  sympathize  exactly  in  the 
whims  and  notions  which,  with  his  views,  might 
be  found  in  every  body  else.  As,  according  to 
the  old  saying :  "  one  man's  meat  is  another's 
poison,"  so  what  one  thinks  to  be  a  necessaiy 
duty,  may  appear  to  another  in  the  light  of  a 
foolish  expenditure  of  trouble  or  labor ;  and  even 
the  most  notional  may  have  motives  of  a  good 
sort,  and  a  heart  of  kind  beatings,  at  the  bottom 
of  annoying  peculiarities.  It  just  as  frequently 
happens,  moreover,  that  what  you  or  I  might 
consider  a  foolish  "  notion,"  would  be  to  a  third 
party  any  thing  else  than  folly. 

The  only  way  to  secure  intercourse  unbrokenly 
harmonious  with  those  in  whose  company  family 
relations  or  business  duties  more  or  less  constantly 
keep  us,  is  to  remember  that  these  little  indi- 
vidualities are  just  as  much  a  part  of  our  own 
nature,  as  of  others  around  us.  Where  a  whim 
can  be  gratified  by  the  generous  expense  of  a 
little  self-denial,  how  much  better' to  make  the 
sacrifice  willingly,  than  to  enter  upon  wordy  ar- 
guments, or  provoke  an  angry  repartee  by  even 
good-natured  ridicule.  Especially  so  long  as 
prudence,  even  if  pushed  to  an  extreme,  or  bene- 
volence, although  perhaps  of  an  inconsiderate 
kind,  lies  at  the  base  of  any  action,  to  us  however 
useless  or  distasteful,  for  their  sake  are  we  to  be 
willing  to  give  up  our  own  conflicting  ideas.  Not 
that  self-respect  is  ever  to  be  slighted,  but  that 
selfishness  is  always  to  be  repressed.  It  is  this 
home  charity,  not  less,  but  much  more  than  one 
that  sounds  its  cymbal  in  foreign  lands,  which 
"  covcreth  a  multitude  of  sins."  The  regard  of 
the  apostle  for  the  "  weak  brethren,"  to  whom  it 
appeared  a  great  oft'enee  to  eat  idol-ofi"ered  meats, 
is  a  case  in  point,  from  which  we  may  learn  a 
lesson,  to  be  practiced  in  daily  intercourse  with 
our  friends  and  with  the  world.  Little  springs 
make  great  rivcr.s ;  from  little  jars  result  continual 
quarrels,  or  at  least  a  great  diminution  in  our 
enjoyment  of  society  and  ourselves.  Rear  with 
even  the  faults  of  another;  and  when  the  only 
causes  of  discord  are  ways  in  themselves  inno- 
cent, be  much  more  ready  to  exercise  a  little 
patient  lenity. —  C.  Gentleman. 
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CENSUS  or  RUSSIA. 

The  Moniteur  de  I'Armee  gives  the  following 
as  the  results  of  the  census  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire taken  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor  at  the 
time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne  : — 

"  The  total  number  of  the  population  amounts 
to  63,000,000,  the  principal  elements  of  which 
give  results  unknown  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  clergy  of  the  Russian  Church  stand  for  the 
enormous  number  of  510,000  ;  that  of  the  toler- 
ated creeds,  35,000 ;  the  hereditary  nobility, 
150,000  ;  the  petty  bourgeoisie,  including  dis- 
charged soldiers,  425,000 ;  foreigners  residing 
temporarily,  40,000;  different  bodies  of  Cossacks 
colonized  on  the  Oural,  the  Don,  the  Wolga, 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Baikal,  the  Baschkirs,  and 
the  irregular  Kalmucks,  2,000,000 ;  the  popu- 
lation of  the  towns,  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
5,000,000;  the  population  of  the  country  parts, 
45,000,000;  the  wandering  tribes,  500,000; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  trans-Caucasian  posses- 
sions, 1,400,000;  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
4,200,000;  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland, 
1,400,000 ;  and  the  Russian  colonies  in  American 
71,000. 

At  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  the 
census  then  taken  only  gave  a  population  of 
51,000,000.  This  large  increase  in  the  space  of 
thirty  years  may,  however,  be  readily  understood, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  Russian  Territory 
has  now  an  extent  of  22,000,000  of  square  kilom- 
tres,  (a  kilomtre  is  five-eighths  of  a  mile,)  and  a 
coast  of  27,000  kilomtres.  If  the  population 
continues  to  increase  in  the  same  proportion,  it 
will  by  1900  amount  to  100,000,000.  The  Rus- 
sian empire,  according  to  the  same  document, 
contains  one  hundred  and  twelve  different  peo- 
ples, divided  into  twelve  different  races,  the  most 
numerous  of  which  is  the  Slavonian,  including 
the  Russians  properly  so-called,  the  Poles,  the 
Cossacks,  and  the  Servian  colonies  of  the  Dnieper. 
These  populations  inhabit  the  finest  and  most 
important  provinces  of  the  empire. 


HYMN. 

There's  not  a  leaf  within  the  bower, 

There's  not  a  bird  upon  the  tree, 
There's  not  a  dew  drop  on  the  flower. 

But  bears  the  impress,  Lord,  of  thee  ! 

Thy  hand  the  varied  leaf  designed, 
And  gave  the  bird  its  thrilling  tone  ; 

Thy  power  the  dew  drop's  tints  combined. 
Till  like  a  diamond's  blaze  they  shone. 

Yes,  dew  drops,  leaves,  and  birds,  and  all, 
The  smallest,  like  the  greatest  things — 

The  sea's  vast  space,  the  earth's  wide  ball — 
Alike  proclaim  thee  King  of  kings. 

But  man  alone  to  bounteous  Heaven, 

Thanksgiving's  conscious  strains  can  raise  ; 

To  favored  man  alone  'tis  given 
To  join  the  angelic  choir  in  praise. 

A.  Opie. 


LIVE  IN  LOVE,  'TIS  PLEASANT  LIVING. 

Be  not  harsh  and  unforgiving. 
Live  in  love,  'tis  pleasant  living. 
If  an  angry  man  should  meet  thee. 
And  assail  thee  indiscreetly. 
Turn  not  thou  again  and  rend  him. 
Lest  thou  needlessly  offend  him  ; 
Show  him  love  hath  been  thy  teacher — 
Kindness  is  a  potent  preacher  ; 
Gentleness  is  e'er  forgiving — 
Live  in  love,  'tis  pleasant  living. 

Why  be  angry  with  each  other  ? 
Man  was  made  to  love  his  brother  ; 
Kindness  is  a  human  duty, 
Meekness  a  celestial  beauty. 
Words  of  kindness,  spoke  in  season. 
Have  a  weight  with  men  of  reason  ; 
Don't  be  others'  follies  blaming, 
And  their  little  vices  naming  ; 
Charity's  a  cure  for  railing. 
Suffers  much,  is  all-prevailing. 
Courage,  then,  and  be  forgiving ; 
Live  in  love,  'tis  pleasant  living. 

Let  thy  loving  be  a  passion. 
Not  a  complimenting  fashion ; 
Love  is  wisdom,  ever  proving 
True  philosophy  is  loving ; 
Hast  thou  known  that  bitter  feeling,  - 
'Gender'd  by  our  hate's  concealing? 
Better  love,  though  e'er  so  blindly. 
E'en  thy  foes  will  call  it  kindly. 
Words  are  wind ;  0,  let  them  never 
Friendship's  golden  love-cord  sever ! 
Nor  be  angry,  though  another 
Scorn  to  call  thee  friend  or  brother. 
"  Brother,"  say,  "  let's  be  forgiving  ; 
Live  in  love,  'tis  pleasant  living." 

[From  "  Poems,"  by  Edward  Capern,  Postman,  Bide- 
ford,  Devonshire,  England.] 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  are  to  the 
8th  inst.  Neapolitan  affairs  remained  in  the  same 
state.  The  Neapolitan  Minister  had  not  left  Paris. 
Naples  was  apparently  tranquil,  but  the  government 
was  taking  extraordinary  measures  of  precaution.  A 
decree  of  amnesty  was  said  to  have  been  signed  by  the 
King,  but  its  execution  indefinitely  postponed.  The 
substance  of  the  ultimatum  recently  presented  by 
France  and  England  is  said  to  be,  that  they  had  no  in- 
tention of  intervening 'in  the  affairs  of  Naples,  but  as 
their  fiiendly  representations  had  produced  no  good 
effects,  they  would  not  permit  their  legations  to  sanc- 
tion by  their  presence  and  assistance  a  system  of 
government  of  which  they  could  not  approve ;  that 
the  British  fleet  would  remain  at  Malta,  and  the  French 
at  Toulon,  a  vessel  being  occasionally  despatched  to 
see  whether  the  fleet  was  needed  at  Naples  to  protect 
the  subjects  of  the  two  Powers,  but  it  would  not  come 
for  other  motives. 

There  were  additional  symptoms  of  a  closer  union 
of  France,  Russia  and  Prussia.  France  is  said  to  favor 
the  unconditional  admission  of  Russia  and  Prussia  to 
the  second  meeting  of  the  European  Conference,  while 
England  is  reported  to  oppose  the  admission  of  the 
former,  and  Austria  of  the  latter. 

The  British  fleet  was  formally  announced  to  remain 
in  the  Black  Sea  until  Russia  fulfils  her  obligations. 
England,  Austria  and  Turkey  claim  to  be  united  in 
this  policy.  The  survey  of  the  Besserabian  frontier 
has  been  completed. 

France. — Considerable  discontent  prevailed  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  owing  to  apprehensions  of 
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commercial  reforms  even  without  the  agency  of  legis- 
lation. Corn  was  falling,  but  no  marked  change  was 
expected  to  occur  till  the  next  crop  was  sown ;  and 
the  average  price  was  maintained  in  the  principal 
markets.  The  condition  of  the  Bank  of  France  was 
not  improved. 

Switzerland. — The  English  government  is  said  to 
have  proposed  to  the  Federal  authorities  that  France 
and  England  should  assume  the  initiative  in  the  steps 
to  be  taken  for  settling  the  differences  respecting 
Neufchatel,  on  the  two  parties  making  known  to  them 
the  conditions  which  they  respectively  consider  best 
calculated  to  effect  this  object. 

Russia. — Seventeen  of  the  Poles  who  were  in  exile 
in  France,  have  demanded  and  received  from  the 
Emperor  Alexander  permission  to  return,  with  full 
security,  to  their  country.  The  nobles  will  regain  the 
privileges  of  their  order,  but  the  restoration  of  the  real 
and  personal  property  of  the  pardoned  refugees  remains 
undecided. 

A  Boston  mechanic  has  contracted  to  remove 
the  ships  sunk  in  the  harbor  of  Sebastopol  for 
the  defence  of  the  town.  The  number  of  vessels  is 
121,  and  the  price  to  be  paid  about  $200,000.  He 
designs  raising  them  with  chains,  applied  by  men  in 
submarine  armor. 

Germany. — A  currency  congress  has  been  held, 
which  proposes-that  the  basis  of  the  silver  currency 
shall  be  the  Customs  Union  pound  ;  a  silver  coin,  fifteen 
to  be  made  from  a  pound  of  pure  silver,  being  made  a 
legal  currency  in  all  the  German  States.  This  and 
other  propositions  will  be  submitted  at  a  general  con- 
ference. 

The  Free  Trade  Association  of  Hamburghas  resolved 
to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  the  duties  levied 
by  the  Hanoverian  government  at  Stade  on  the  Elbe. 

Italy. — The  Austrian  troops  have  evacuated  the 
Papal  States,  except  the  towns  of  Ancona  and  Bologna. 

It  is  reported,  both  in  and  out  of  Italy,  that  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Sardinian  I'arliameat,  religious  re- 
form will  be  proposed,  embracing  the  following  with 
some  other  points.  The  Komau  Catholic  Church  in 
Sardinia  to  be  independent  of  Home,  the  King  being- 
its  sovereign  protector,  and  the  priests  being  paid  by 
the  State ;  tradition,  as  the  foundation  of  dogmas,  to 
be  abandoned ;  the  perusal  of  the  Bible  to  be  per- 
mitted, and  its  interpretation  left  to  the  conscience  of 
each  Christian;  celibacy  to  be  no  longer  obligatory 
on  the  clergy ;  and  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  in 
worship  to  cease.  A  greater  degree  of  liberty  of  the 
press  exists  in  that  country  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Italy,  and  the  Pope  has  found  it  necessary  to  permit 
the  priests  to  relax  the  strictness  of  their  rules  rela- 
tive to  the  reading  of  prohibited  publications.  The 
valleys  of  Piedmont  contain  about  :j2,000  Protestants, 
of  the  Waldensian  church,  and  they  have  missionary 
stations  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Cai-e  op  Good  Hope. — Great  excitement  has  recently 
existed  among  the  CalTies,  arising  from  the  expecta- 
tions held  out  by  a  supposed  prophet,  that  their  lost 
friends,  cattle  and  goods  were  about  to  be  restored  to 
tliem,  and  all  strangers  driven  from  their  country. 
Some  of  their  best  informed  and  influential  chiefs, 
however,  succeeded  in  convincing  them  of  their  delu- 
sion, and  the  hostile  demonstrations  against  the  whites 
conse(iuently  ceased.  At  the  last  accounts,  quiet  was 
restored.  ( 

IsuiA. — The  cholera  has  committed  fearful  ravages 
in  the  northern  part  of  Hiudoostau  during  the  past 
suumier.  In  Agra  alone,  16,000  natives,  or  one-tifth 
of  the  population,  are  said  to  liave  perished.  At  Lahore, 
at  the  hist  accounts,  the  deaths  averaged  100  per  day, 
but  in  most  places  the  disease  was  disappearing, 

Lateii. — liy  the  arrival  of  the  Persia  at  New  York 
on  the  25th,  we  have  Liverpool  advices  to  the  15th. 
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The  aspect  of  affairs  was  more  pacific.  Napoleon  had 
returned  from  the  country  to  Paris,  had  changed  the 
belligerent  arrangements  of  his  ministers,  and  restored 
the  English  alliance  to  its  former  footing,  producing 
a  decided  change  in  the  tone  of  the  ministerial  papers 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  The  Bank  of  England 
had  raised  its  rate  of  discount  to  seven  per  cent. 

South  America. — The  misunderstanding  between 
the  Argentine  Confederation  and  Paraguay  has  been 
terminated  by  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty.  Buenos 
Ayres  has  been  suffering' from  Indian  incursions,  and 
excessive  rains  have  destroyed  the  wheat  crops  in 
some  parts,  and  drowned  a  large  number  of  sheep.  A 
number  of  Irish  emigrants  have  recently  sailed  for 
that  country,  where  it  is  said  about  12,000  of  their 
countrymen  are  already  settled.  Three  American 
steamers  have  been  successfully  navigating  the  rivers 
La  Plata  and  Parana  for  more  than  a  year  past. 

Mexico,' — A  prize  of  $12,000  has  been  offered  by 
the  government  for  the  best  plan  for  draining  the  val- 
ley of  Mexico.  The  offer  was  open  alike  to  native  and 
foreign  engineers.  The  time  for  presenting  plans  ex- 
pired  on  the  3lst  ult.  Subscriptions  amounting  to 
S'7,427  have  been  made  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  by 
the  French  inundations.  Arrangements  are  in  pro- 
gress for  lighting  the  city  of  Mexico  with  gas.  John 
Forsyth,  U.  S.  Minister,  arrived  at  the  capital  on  the 
21st  ult.,  and  was  cordially  received  by  President 
Comonfort. 

Domestic. — A  treaty  has  been  made  with  the  Ca- 
manche  Indians  in  Texas,  by  which  those  of  the  tribe 
who  have  hitherto  held  out,  will  come  on  the  Reserva- 
tion. Peace  will  be  thus  secured  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  frontier  hitherto  subject  to  frequent  incursions. 

The  small  pox  has  broken  out  among  the  Indians 
near  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri. 

A  contract  for  deepening  the  channel  in  two  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi  has  been  made  with  the 
general  government  by  two  Kentuckians,  who  under- 
take to  obtain  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  at  low  water, 
and  a  width  of  not  less  than  300  feet  in  each  pass. 

The  President,  it  is  said,  has  caused  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  government  of  New  Granada  a  proposition 
for  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  municipal  con- 
trol over  the  Panama  Railroad  route,  the  cities  of  As- 
pinwall  and  Panama,  and  a  strip  of  the  territory 
through  which  the  road  runs,  sufficiently  wide  to  in- 
sure the  protection  of  the  road  against  future  violence. 

Accounts  from  Kansas  state  that  twenty  of  the  pris- 
oners taken  at  Hickory  Point  have  been  convicted  of 
manslaughter,  and  scutenced  to  five  years  imprison- 
ment at  hard  labor.  It  is  reported  that  6.  W.  Clark, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent,  has  been  indicted  for  the  murder 
of  Barber,  a  Free  State  man.  Hayes,  the  murderer  of 
a  young  man  named  Bufl'um,  from  Massachusetts, 
was  admitted  to  bail  in  .$10,000,  by  Judge  Leconipte. 
Gov.  Geary  ordered  his  re-arrest,  but  he  had  escaped 
into  Missouri.  The  Governor  is  reported  to  have  had 
both  Judge  Lecompte  and  Marshal  Donaldson  sus- 
pended from  office  in  consequence.  Pursuant  to  an 
act  of  the  spurious  legislature,  a  constitutional  con- 
vention was  voted  for  by  the  pro-slavery  party  at  the 
late  election,  and  a  majoritj' of  votes  were  in  its  favor. 
It  is  presumed  the  legislature  will  order  the  election 
of  delegates.  The  Free  State  men  will  take  no  part 
in  it.  The  first  sale  of  public  lands  in  the  territory 
was  to  take  place  on  tlie  17th  iust.  Subsequent  ad- 
vices to  the  I'Jth  inst.,  state  that  it  was  proceeding 
quietly,  about  2000  persons  being  present,  and  tlie 
l)idding  being  active  and  high.  Some  of  tlie  editors 
whose  presses  were  destroyed,  are  returning  and  pre- 
paring to  issue  their  papers  again. 

A  census  of  .Minnesota  has  just  been  concluded, 
which  sliows  the  population  to  be  170,000.  St.  Paul 
has  12,000,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Anthony  each  4,000. 
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A  Testimoni/  of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio, 
concerning  our  heloved  friend  Mary  S. 
Watkins,  deceased. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah 
Taylor,  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
was  born  in  the  year  1811,  near  Mount  Pleasant, 
Ohio.  She  received  but  very  little  literary  edu- 
cation, but  her  mind  was  early  visited  with  re- 
ligious impressions,  and  although  she  suffered 
these  to  be  much  effaced  by  the  follies  of  youth, 
yet  they  were  mercifully  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  as  she  advanced  in  years ;  yet  being  of  a 
volatile  disposition  and  fond  of  gayety,  she  had 
much  to  overcome  :  but  by  yielding  to  the  opera- 
tions of  Divine  Grace,  she  was  enabled  to  obtain 
the  victory,  through  faith  in  Him  who  loved  us, 
and  gave  himself  for  us,  that  He  might  redeem 
us  from  all  iniquity. 

In  the  year  1828  she  was  united  in  marriage 
with  our  friend,  Lemuel  Watkins,  and  settled 
within  the  limits  of  this  Monthly  meeting. 

About  this  time,  the  difiSculties  in  our  Society, 
caused  by  the  unsound  doctrines  of  Elias  Hicks 
and  his  followers,  occasioned  a  separation  in  this 
meeting.  By  this  event  the  faith  of  our  dear 
friend  was  closely  tried.  Her  parents  joining 
with  the  Separatists,  she  felt  that  she  could  not 
unite  with  them  therein,  but  through  discour- 
agement, neglected  the  attendance  of  our  religious 
meetings,  and  suffered  herself  to  be  disowned. 
Yet  in  this  barren  condition  she  found  no  peace, 
until  she  resumed  the  attendance  of  meetings. 
This  act  of  duty  drew  upon  her  fresh  trials,  but 
continuing  in  a  good  degree  faithful,  she  was  en- 
abled to  make  satisfaction  to  her  friends,  and  was 
restored  to  membership.  She  gradually  increased 
in  religious  growth  and  experience,  and  in  1846, 
the  thirty-sixth  year  of  her  age,  she  appeared  in 
the  ministry.    For  sonie  time  her  appearances  in 


this  way  were  not  frequent,  but  endeavoring  to 
abide  patiently  under  the  preparing  hand  of  the 
great  Minister  and  Head  of  the  Church,  she  ad- 
vanced in  the  school  of  Christ,  and  in  the  year 
1850,  her  gift  was  acknowledged,  and  she  was 
recommended  to  the  station  of  a  Minister. 

Soon  after  this,  her  mind  was  drawn  in  love 
to  visit,  with  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  many  of  the 
meetings  of  Friends;  and  having  the  unity  and 
approbation  of  her  friends  at  home,  she  was, 
from  time  to  time,  liberated  and  encouraged  in 
this  arduous  service.  She  often  expressed  that 
she  believed  her  time  was  short,  and  that  she  felt 
a  great  necessity  to  work  while  the  day  remained, 
for  in  the  approaching  night  none  can  work. 
Her  health  was  poor,  and  as  she  continued  most- 
ly in  the  field  of  labor,  it  gradually  failed,  and 
each  journey  seemed  that  it  might  be  her  last. 
Notwithstanding  the  feeble  state  of  her  health, 
she  was  enabled  to  visit,  with  the  message  of 
love,  many  of  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  other 
Yearly  Meetings  as  well  as  in  our  own.  In  the 
course  of  her  religious  exercises,  her  mind  was  • 
often  drawn  toward  those  not  members  of  our 
religious  Society,  and  under  the  influence  of  that 
pure  Gospel  which  breathes  peace  on  earth  and 
good-will  to  men,  she  became  qualified  in  good 
measure  to  show  forth  to  others  what  the  Lord 
had  done  for  her,  and  to  invite  all  to  come  and 
partake  of  his  rich  mercies,  through  repen- 
tance and  faith  in  a  crucified,  risen,  and  glorified 
Redeemer. 

In  the  course  of  her  travail  and  exercises,  her 
mind  was  frequently  drawn  out  with  compassion 
toward  that  class  of  our  fellow-creatures  who, 
through  unwatchfulness  and  disobedience  to  the 
laws  of  our  country,  were  confined  within  the 
walls  of  a  prison-house.  She  visited  the  peni- 
tentiaries of  several  of  the  different  States,  and 
some  of  them  more  than  once.  Many  of  these 
seasons  proved  very  satisfactory.  She  seemed 
peculiarly  qualified  for  this  service,  and  many  of 
the  poor  and  unfortunate  criminals,  as  she  im- 
parted to  them  the  word  of  hope  and  consolation, 
and  reasoned  of  righteousness,  of  temperance, 
and  judgment  to  come,  appeared  to  realize  the 
blessing  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

The  oppressed  condition  of  the  African  descen- 
dants made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of 
our  dear  friend.    Her  feelings  often  drew  her  to 
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mingle  with  them,  in  the  course  of  her  travels, 
both  in  the  free  and  slave-holding  States,  hold- 
ing meetings  with  them  and  with  their  masters, 
to  comfort  and  satisfaction.  Laboring,  as  ability 
was  afforded,  to  impress  that  apostolic  truth, 
"  that  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Notwithstanding  our  dear  sister  was  called  and 
gifted  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  peace,  she  had 
many  tiials  and  deep  baptisms  to  pass  through, 
from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  fit  and  qualify  her 
for  the  service  of  Him  who  putteth  forth  his  own, 
and  goeth  before  them.  And  we  find  noted  in 
her  diary,  the  attendance  of  silent  meetings, 
"  deeply  engaged,  but  no  way  opening  to  speak." 
And  in  contemplating  an  arduous  engagement 
near  the  close  of  her  labors  of  love,  she  writes  : 
"  The  prospect  looks  gloomy — my  health  is  so 
poor,  yet  I  resign  it  all,  and  am  glad  when  I  can 
say.  Thy  will.  Oh  Father,  and  not  mine,  be  done. 
I  am  afraid  I  am  too  much  inclined  to  distrust 
in  times  of  adversity.  Oh,  send  me  help  from 
Zion,  and  strength  from  thy  holy  hill !"  Under 
these  feelings,  this  devoted  handmaid  took  a  final 
leave.  "I  took,"  said  she,  " the  parting  hand, 
pressed  the  parting  lips,  and  spoke  the  solemn 
farewell — all,  all,  I  trust,  for  His  sake,  whose 
loving-kindness  is  better  than  life." 

Feeble  and  emaciated  with  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, and  the  sands  of  life  being  almost  run, 
human  prudence  would  have  dictated,  and  the 
feelings  of  nature  would  have  prompted  her,  to 
remain  in  the  bosom  of  her  family  the  few  re- 
maining days  of  her  life,  there  to  receive  the 
solace  of  affection.  But  her  love  for  Him  who 
calls  and  qualifies  for  His  service  was  stronger 
than  earthly  ties,  and  His  favor  more  valued  than 
the  endearments  of  home.  So  that  she  could,  in 
good  measure,  say  with  the  Apostle,  ' '  None  of 
these  things  move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life 
dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  may  finish  my  course 
with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I  have  received 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God." 

Our  dear  friend  was  a  lover  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  strongly  recommended  the  diligent 
reading  of  them,  by  precept  and  example.  She 
writes  :  May  my  surviving  friends,  my  precious 
family,  and  in  an  especial  manner  those  of  the 
hou.«ehold  of  ftjith,  be  encouraged  to  persevere  in 
all  tinms  of  discouragement,  trusting  in  tlie  Lord 
Jesus,  our  never-failing  friend."  And  she  here 
mentions  particular  chapters  in  the  Bible,  and 
recommending  them,  says  :  "  Very  often  have 
those  been  to  me  like  a  refreshing  shower  on  a 
thinsty  land.  And  now  let  my  change  come 
wlicn  it  may,  at  my  own  home,  or  if  it  please  the 
Ancient  of  Days  to  continue  me  in  the  field 
until  I  drop  the  shackles  of  mortality,  Oh  ! 
that  others  may  be  induced  to  read  of  His  good- 
ness, of  Hi.s  promi.ses,  and  of  His  wonderful 
works  to  the  children  of  men  !" 

After  having  travelled  extensively  in  this,  her 


last  journey,  and  while  on  board  the  boat,  on  her 
way  to  Iowa,  she  makes  the  following,  her  last 
memorandum :  "  Calm,  prayerful  feelings  per- 
vade my  mind ;  I  desire  to  hold  myself  in  readiness 
for  the  midnight  cry,  for  it  is  my  meat  and  drink 
to  do  my  Master's  will.  This  morning,  on  taking 
our  seats  for  Scripture  reading  (a  practice  she 
was  careful  to  observe  in  her  travels),  the  wing 

of  the  Ancient  Goodness  seemed  to  be  spread  j 

over  us.    Oh  !  what  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord  | 

for  his  goodness  to  us-ward  ?    How  often  has  he  | 

made  a  way  for  me  when  there  appeared  to  be  ( 

no  way  ?    Bow  low,  Oh,  my  soul,  and  forget  not  t 

to  offer  thyself  a  willing  sacrifice  !"  j  j 

She  pursued  her  journey,  and  reached  the  j  t 

Quarterly  meeting  of  Pleasant  Plain,  in  Iowa ;  I  t 

here  her  strength  failing,  she  was  conveyed  to  :  I 

the  house  of  a  friend,  where  she  received  every  i  o 

necessary  attention.    Her  remaining  strength  (i 

gTadually  waned,  until  the  14th  of  the  Sixth  i 

month,  1854,  when  she  peacefully  passed  away  In 

from  the  scenes  of  her  earthly  labors,  to  receive,  ai 

we  humbly  trust,  the  reward  of  the  righteous,  ijj 
aged  43  years,  1  month,  and  15  days.    Thus,  to .  in 

use  her  own  expression,  continuing  in  the  field  in 

until  she  dropped  the  shackles  of  mortality.  el 

May  the  reading  of  this  Memoir  encourage  pr 

others  to  set  their  affections  on  things  above,  and  k 

follow  on  in  like  faithfulness  in  the  way  of  life  pr 

and  peace,  endeavoring  to  promote  the  Redeem-  an 

er's  kingdom  and  the  salvation  of  mankind  ;  re-  ||i 

membering  that,  "  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  tli 

as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  (|i 

that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars,  fl 
forever  and  ever." 

  ■  T, 

THE  HARP  OF  DAVID.  |; 

Many  strains  of  celestial  melody,  many  glimpses  nf 
of  the  King  in  his  glory,  many  wonderful  reve- 
lations of  the  dealings  of  God  with  man,  are  ||i 
found  among  the  sacred  lyrics  of  the  royal  bard  tii 
of  Israel.  Many  a  magnificent  descant  on  the  ri, 
wonders  of  creative  power,  as  displayed  in  the  d 
heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  sea;  many  strains  of  sii 
praise  uttered,  as  it  seems,  in  view  of  the  land  of  wi 
Beulah,  have  pealed  forth  from  that  anointed  \ 

lyre ;  many  songs  of  holy  triumph  have  moved  {J 

its  heavenly  strings,  discoursing  the  excellent  (i, 
melody  of  consolation  and  encouragement  to  the 

church  in  all  ages,  and  lifting  the  dark  veil  of  sp 

despondency  from  the  tossed  and  tribulated  spirit,  cj, 

Truly  the  harp  of  David  is  a  harp  of  many  in 

tones,  containing  in  its  large  compass  the  length  nf 

and  breadth  of  the  patriarchal.  Mosaic  and  Chris-  fee 
tian  dispensations.  Here  we  find  teachings  which 

have  comforted  the  simple  and  edified  the  wise ;  vb 

food  for  the  healthy  and  solace  for  the  sick ;  a  ij, 

staff  for  the  pilgrim  full  of  days,  and  a  song  of  ifi( 

gladness  for  the  mouth  of  the  little  child ;  over  tlie 

its  trembling  chords  pass  tones  of  tender  and  pa-  om 

thetic  complaint,  penitential  supplications,  and  id 

songs  of  thanksgiving,  commemorative  of  dangers,  ife 
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afflictions,  deliverances ;  comprising  a  manual  of 
devotion  for  tlie  church  universal,  stamped  with 
the  highest  authority,  and  sealed  with  the  sign- 
manual  of  a  Hand  Divine. 

The  descriptive  passages  in  the  Psalms  of 
David  are  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence  ;  his 
lyrics,  whether  in  the  form  of  the  simple  ode,  the 
dramatic  ode,  the  elegiac,  or  the  enigmatic,  dis- 
play a  magnificent  combination  of  harmony  and 
power,  giving  him,  beyond  all  challenge,  the 
place  of  a  recognized  prince  among  the  illustri- 
ous band  of  Hebrew  poets.  What  a  history  is 
often  contained  in  a  short  compass !  A  few 
graphic  touches  reveal  to  our  view  pictures  of 
the  past,  replete  with  interest  and  instruction, — 
the  marvellous  signs  wrought  in  the  land  of 
Egypt — the  divers  plagues  brought  to  a  climax 
on  that  fatal  night,  when,  at  the  fiat  of  the  des- 
troying angel,  wailing  was  in  all  homes  for  the 
death  of  the  first-born  !  We  see  the  enfranchised 
host  of  Israel — the  divided  sea — the  despot  king 
and  his  forces  overwhelmed — the  pillar  of  cloud 
by  day — the  pillar  of  fire  by  night — the  gather- 
ing of  manna  in  the  wilderness — the  waters  gush- 
ing from  the  rock  at  the  bidding  of  the  holy 
chief — beside  a  deep-flowing  river  stand  the 
priests,  bearing  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  the 
host  of  Israel  wait  in  breathless  anticipation  the 
presence  of  the  Lord — Jordan's  swollen  waters 
are  rolled  back,  and  stand  together  as  a  heap — 
the  people  pass  over,  and  the  scene  closes  with 
the  sublime  interrogation,  "  What  ailed  thee,  0 
thou  sea,  that  thou  fleddest  ? — thou  Jordan,  that 
thou  wast  driven  back  ? — ye  mountains  that  ye 
skipped  like  rams ;  and  ye  little  hills  like  lambs  ?" 
To  which  is  given  an  equally  sublime  response  : 
"  At  the  appearance  of  the  Lord,  O  earth,  thou 
didst  tremble  ;  at  the  presence  of  the  strong  God 
of  Jacob  !" 

Amid  these  sacred  lyrics  we  find  pastorals  of 
the  most  felicitous  construction,  perfect  in  pic- 
turesque beauty  and  graphic  vitality  ;  we  see  the 
rich  valleys  waving  with  corn,  the  pastures 
clothed  with  flocks,  the  little  hills  rejoice  on  every 
side  ;  and  as  thus  we  look  on  the  earth  crowned 
with  a  diadem  of  beauty,  we  give  a  responsive 
"Amen"  to  the  words,  "Oh  Lord,  how  mani- 
fold are  thy  works ;  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made 
them  all ;  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches  !" 

Amid  these  full-toned  utterances  of  the  in- 
spired bard,  the  spiritual  and  the  material  are 
exquisitely  blended.  We  see  the  sun  going  forth 
in  his  splendor,  and  the  moon  walking  in  bright- 
ness— we  stand  by  soft-flowing  water-brooks,  and 
feel  the  influences  of  the  dew  of  Hermon — we 
walk  about  Zion,  and  tell  the  towers  thereof — we 
visit  the  mysterious  recesses  of  Sinai,  wander 
amid  the  rocky  defiles  of  Lebanon,  and  stand 
within  the  shadow  of  its  goodly  cedars — we  feel 
the  earthquake,  and  the  voice  of  thunder  is  in 
our  ears — we  stand  face  to  face  with  the  stormy 
deep  and  the  great  leviathan  that  plays  therein — 
we  see  the  summer  with  its  green  pastures,  the 


autumn  with  waving  corn  fields  and  gladsome 
vintage,  the  winter  with  its  hoar  frost  scattered 
forth  like  ashes  ;  all  forest  glory,  all  ocean  gran- 
deur, all  pastoral  beauty,  all  arctic  sublimity,  are 
here  presented  to  our  view — a  grand  panorama, 
glowing  in  the  rich  coloring  of  oriental  genius, 
and  touched  into  perpetual  life  and  beauty  by 
the  golden  i-ay  of  inspiration. 

What  a  perfect  union  of  grandeur  and  sim- 
plicity is  found  in  the  19th  Psalm !  In  the 
silence  of  all  flesh  we  stand  beneath  the  azure 
canopy  of  heaven,  and  hear,  as  it  were,  an  organ 
executing  one  of  those  grave,  solemn  measures, 
which  dispose  to  meditation  and  holy  thought. 
The  heart  vibrates  with  emotion  as  the  tones  of 
the  inspired  bard  fall  on  the  spiritual  sense  : 
"  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
firmament  showeth  his  handy  work.  Day  unto 
day  uttereth  speech,"  &c.  Who  in  moments 
like  these  does  not  warmly  re-echo  the  closing 
words,  "  Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the 
meditation  of  my  heart  be  acceptable  in  thy  sight, 
Oh  Lord,  my  strength,  and  my  redeemer  !" 

What  an  argosy  of  heavenly  treasure  is  embo- 
died in  the  goodly  103d  Psalm  !  Fraught  with 
divine  meanings,  it  arrests  our  attention,  renews 
our  aspirations  and  our  hopes,  and  dispels  the 
faithless  misgivings  of  a  doubting  spirit.  A 
dying  saint,  whom  his  Lord  had  seen  meet  to 
prove  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  once  said — 
"  Amid  all  my  pains  of  body  and  sorrows  of 
mind,  these  words  have  been  very  comforting  to 
me  :  '  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so 
the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  Him ;  for  he 
knoioeth  our  frame,  he  remembereth  that  we  are 
dust.'  " 

But  amid  the  gems  of  sacred  harmony  which 
have  oft  times  given  to  the  Christian  wayfarer 
an  articulate  response,  there  is  one  strain  of  sur- 
passing sweetness,  which  we  would  fain  have  en- 
graven on  our  heart  and  written  on  the  palms  of 
our  hands.  To  the  soul  cast  down  amid  the  in- 
firmities of  the  flesh,  it  comes  as  a  goodly  .portion 
of  manna ;  to  the  spirit  thirsting  for  the  water  of 
life,  it  is  as  a  brook  by  the  way.  In  the  hour  of 
rejoicing,  it  is  with  us  as  a  sunbeam  of  light  and 
gladness,  consecrated  to  our  afi"ections  by  that 
early  time  when  with  hushed  spirit  we  lisped 
forth  its  holy  numbers  at  a  mother's  knee,  and 
sealed  to  our  matured  convictions  by  its  own  in- 
trinsic value  and  beauty.  There  is  included  in 
its  short  compass  a  profusion  of  benevolence, 
which  speaks  to  the  heart  of  that  ceaseless  cur- 
rent of  love  flowing  to  us  through  the  mercy  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  opening  paragraph 
is  an  expression  of  the  fullest  content :  "  The 
Lord  is  my  shepherd ;  I  shall  not  want."  I 
shall  not  want,  because  He  who  upholdeth  all 
things  by  the  word  of  his  power  is  my  keeper 
and  my  surety — I  shall  not  want ;  for  his  are  the 
silver  and  the  gold,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thou- 
sand hills — I  shall  not  want ;  for  He  hath  said, 
"  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee." 
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The  Psalmist  then  sets  forth  the  dowry  which  i 
is  given  to  the  outstretched  hand  of  faith :  "  He 
maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures;  he 
leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters,"  &c.  What 
a  strain  of  spirit  music  is  here  ! — what  a  glow  of 
rest  and  peace  is  diffused  over  this  sweet  pastoral 
picture  !  The  good  shepherd,  the  green  retreat, 
the  still,  unrufiicd  waters  ;  in  the  contemplation 
of  it  the  soul  is  touched  with  a  sense  of  tliat  final 
rest  prepared  for  the  people  of  Grod  beside  that 
pure  immortal  river  shewn  to  the  beloved  Apos- 
tle amid  the  visions  of  Patmos.  Here,  while  still 
in  the  body,  the  believer  reclines  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Him  whose  advent  was  announced  as 
"  good  tidings  of  joy;"  here  the  heart  is  made 
glad  by  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
song  of  redeeming  love  is  substituted  for  the 
thunders  of  Sinai.  Then  follows  a  rich,  full  note, 
in  celebration  of  this  love  which  passeth  know- 
ledge. The  inspired  minstrel,  in  the  full  as- 
surance that  all  the  promises  of  God  are  Yea  and 
Amen  in  Christ  Jesus,  takes  the  harp  of  faith, 
and  testifies  that  in  the  utmost  extremity,  even 
in  the  hour  and  power  of  darkness,  he  will  not 
cast  away  the  anointed  shield  : — "  Yea,  though 
I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
I  will  fear  no  evil ;  for  thou  art  with  me."  Good 
old  John  Bunyan,  in  one  of  those  graphic  pic- 
tures, each  of  which  may  be  looked  on  as  a  per- 
sonal experience,  sets  forth  in  portentous  array 
this  walking  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  That  great  mind,  so  awed  and  spiritual- 
ized by  long  converse  with  the  unseen — that 
sensitive  spirit,  so  familiar  with  visions,  and 
dreams  and  mysteries — paints,  with  all  but  in- 
spired pen,  the  pitfalls,  the  snares,  the  yawning 
gulfs,  the  dangerous  passes,  the  howling  beasts, 
the  hideous  shapes,  the  loathsome  reptiles  seen 
amid  that  night  of  terrors,  wavering,  flickering, 
intangible,  yet  resolving  itself  into  a  hideous 
panorama  of  doubt  and  horror.  Yet,  even  amid 
these  strange,  wild,  horrifying  apparitions,  which 
sin  and  temptation  disclose  to  our  view,  the  heart 
of  the  believer,  skilled  in  that  divinest  philosophy 
which  builds  its  hope  on  the  llock  of  Ages,  cries 
aloud,  "  I  will  fear  no  evil — thy  rod  and  thy  staff' 
they  comfort  me." 

The  Psalmist  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the 
feast  of  fat  things,  the  cup  full  to  overflowing, 
the  holy  oil  of  anointing  ;  and  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  banquet  of  mercy,  Faith,  soaring  on 
eagle-wing,  sings  this  song  of  triumph  :  "  Surely 
goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days 
of  my  life,  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  for  ever." 

Sweet  and  precious  beyond  all  power  to  tell 
are  thy  sti  ains,  oh  minstrel-king  of  Israel !  What 
peaceiul  hours,  what  goodly  seasons,  liave  we 
passed  with  thcc — what  heart-sorrows  have  been 
alleviated  in  listening  to  thy  soothing  cadences — 
what  cares  and  anxieties  have  melted  away  like 
shadows  of  the  night,  as  from  thy  sacred  stores 
we  have  drawn  forth  treafcurca  both  new  and  old  ! 


Gifted  with  heavenly  wisdom,  thou  shewest  us 
the  beaixty  of  holiness;  thou  bringest  us  into 
loving  contact  with  all  the  sweet  and  noble  ele- 
ments in  nature's  august  academy ;  and,  as  thy 
soft  inviting  music  falls  on  our  ear,  our  hearts 
are  penetrated  by  the  love  of  God,  and  awed  into 
devout  reverence  by  His  felt  Presence !  And 
when  the  shadows  of  evening  gather  around  us — 
when  the  outward  sense  becomes  dim  and  the 
natural  force  is  abated — when  the  silver  cord  is 
about  to  be  loosed  and  the  golden  bowl  broken, 
fain  would  we  that  our  hearts  should  awaken  in 
joyful  response  to  these  songs  of  Zion,  as,  stand- 
ing by  Jordan's  awful  river,  we  wait  in  chastened 
anticipation,  the  time  when  we  shall  join  the  full 
chorus  of  hai'mony  which  swells  the  harps  of  the 
redeemed  in  the  mansions  above. — London 
Friend.  A.  Y.  D.  , 


EDUCATION — PARENTAL  DUTIES. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  point  when  it  will  be 
necessary  to  extend  our  field  of  observation.  Hith- 
erto the  child  has  been  treated  as  the  central 
point  of  the  system.  Now,  however,  we  shall 
have  to  take  a  wider  survey. 

It  is  the  lot  of  most  children  to  be  one  of  a 
number.  This  aggregate  of  children  with  their 
parents  we  call  a  family;  and  it  will  be  necessary 
now  to  say  something  of  this  aggregate  into  which 
each  child  comes,  and  which  constitutes  its  sphere 
of  life  and  action  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  child  begins 
to  emerge  from  mere  animal  life,  and  as  soon  as 
its  likes  and  dislikes  begin  to  assume  the  form  of 
human  aifection  and  human  intelligence,  the 
family  relations  become  the  most  potent  educa- 
tional forces,  whether  for  20od  or  for  evil,  to  the 
child. 

The  law  of  oneness,  of  like  begetting  like,  finds 
in  the  family  relations  a  striking  illustration. 

First  and  foremost  in  the  family  come  the  pa- 
rents. On  them  mainly  rests  the  responsibility 
of  moulding  the  character  of  the  family.  The 
family  ought  to  be  the  nursery  of  the  afi'ections — 
that  it  is  not  always  so  is  a  sad  truth. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  parents  should  be  very 
learned,  but  they  ought  to  be  well  informed ;  and 
if  their  children  are  to  owe  them  anything  of  en- 
during worth  in  their  characters,  they  must  be 
IloIi/,  loviiKj  and  truthful. 

Though  parents  need  not  necessarily  be  the 
solo  imparters  of  knowledge  to  their  children, 
they  ought  to  be  the  first  and  foremost  cultivators 
of  their  afi'ections  and  of  their  spiritual  nature  ; 
and  to  do  this,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
themselves  should  be  holy,  loving  and  sincert. 
They  ought  also,  either  by  study  or  intuition,  to 
know  the  nature  of  each  child,  and  strive  to  adapt 
themselves  in  love  to  the  peculiarities  of  each. 
Each  child  has  come  as  a  distinct  unit  into  their 
charge,  and  each  and  all  ought  to  receive  the 
tending  of  a  parent's  love. 

One  child  will  often  be  gifted  with  an  aptitude 
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for  making  some  one  acquirement  with  greater 
facility  than  another,  and,  as  education  consists 
in  drawing  out  into  activity  the  latent  powers  of 
the  child,  it  is  necessary  for  a  true  education  that 
the  educator  should  have  a  true  appreciation  of 
what  there  is  in  each  child  peculiar  to  itself. 

But  above  all  things  must  they  be  lioly,  loving 
and  sincere  ;  because,  if  they  be  wanting  herein, 
their  children  will,  in  all  probability,  be  wanting 
also. 

The  more  united  children  are  to  their  parents 
in  love,  the  more  need  is  there  for  holiness  and 
truthfulness  in  the  parent ;  for  it  is  in  the  one- 
ness of  love  that  like  begets  like.  Children  be- 
come like  what  they  like,  and  in  the  degree  in 
which  children  love  their  parents,  in  the  same 
degree  will  they  tend  towards  their  likeness. 

We' generally  admire  what  we  love,  and  aspire 
after  what  we  admire,  be  it  good  or  bad — and  so 
with  children.  If  the  parents  live  an  impure  or 
false  life,  the  chance  is  that  the  taint  will  reach 
the  child.  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
there  is  in  the  parents  a  true  aspiration  after  vir- 
tue and  holiness,  and  parent  and  child  are  attach- 
ed in  love  each  to  each,  the  child,  in  this  oneness 
of  love,  will  tend  towards  a  likeness  to  the  parent, 
and  the  sanctity  of  the  parent  will  prove  a  power 
for  good  to  the  child;  not  by  loading  the  memory 
with  precept  and  doctrine,  but  by  the  innate  force 
of  holiness  and  love. 

And  no  imitation  of  the  thing  will  serve  instead, 
— no  assumption  of  holiness  where  the  thing  it- 
self is  not.  No  amoixnt  of  religious  teaching,  or 
preaching,  or  praying,  or  catechisms,  or  creeds, 
will  supply  the  place  of  individual  holiness  of 
character  in  the  parent  or  teacher.  The  intuition 
of  a  child  will  pierce  through  all  shams,  and ,  the 
assumption  of  religion,  where  there  is  not  in- 
dividual holiness,  will  only  be  an  evil,  in  teaching 
hypocrisy,  and  fixing  the  idea  that  religion  is 
only  a  system  of  words  and  appearances. 

We  must  "  he  what  our  children  oiujlit  to  he, 
do  what  they  ought  to  do,  avoid  what  they  ought 
to  avoid.  Are  any  among  them  faulty  ?  Ex- 
amine yourself — begin  by  improving  yourself, 
and  then  seek  to  improve  your  children.  Think 
that  those  around  you  are  only  the  reflections  of 
yourself.  It  is  heing  more  than  teaching  that 
educates." 

Home  must  be  holy.  Parents  think  to  watch  the  bud- 
ding child. 

Jlore  watchful  is  the  child  of  them.    It  cannot  be  be- 
guiled 

By  Sabbath  conversation  ;  little  heeds  the  parts  of 
speech. 

It  looks  and  learns,  and  as  the  parents  live  before  it 
so  they  teach. 

Home  most  be  holy.     Peace  and  love,  and  without 
effort,  firm, 

Truth  most  inviolate,  and  duty  must  surround  the  germ 
Of  nascent  intellect.     That  strife,  or  hate,  or  wrong, 
can  be, 

Until  the  judgment  is  awake  let  not  an  infant  see. 


We  to  the  child  are  angels :  are  we  angels  to  each 
other  ? 

So  does  the  child  conceive  not  ill.  Upon  the  bosom  of 
a  mother 

Let  it  feel  the  pulse  of  peace,  and  in  her  gaze  see  Je- 
sus shining ; 

In  the  bowed  neck  of  a  father  around  God  its  arms 
entwining. 

Let  Christ  move  daily  unrestrained  in  all  before  its 
eyes, 

It  will  reflect  the  light  from  all,  as  lakes  reflect  the 
skies : 

Till  judgment  lastly  shall  confirm  what  first  example 
taught, 

Reason  receive  the  God  whom  love  into  the  cradle 
brought. 

Parents  too  little  consider  what  a  power  on 
their  children,  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  their  own 
life.  Even  if  careless  themselves  about  their  own 
ultimate  destination,  they  ought  to  have  mercy  on 
their  children. 

The  mutual  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  pa- 
rent and  child,  are  the  most  sacred  of  all  human 
relations.  In  them  is  contained  the  germ  of  a 
much  higher  relation — the  type  of  a  deeper  truth ; 
and  only  as  the  human  relations  tend  towards  the 
realization  of  those  higher  relations,  of  which  they 
are  emblems,  do  they  really  fulfil  their  purpose. 

Our  Saviour  continually  uses  the  earthly  re- 
lationship as  an  emblem  of  the  heavenly  one; 
and  the  fact  of  its  being  so  used  gives  a  depth 
and  meaning  to  the  title  of  father,  enough  to 
startle  us  into  thoughtfulness. 

The  parent  stands  to  the  young  child  in  the 
relation  that  God  stands  to  the  parent,  and  on  the 
degree  in  which  the  parent  has  faithfully  fulfilled 
his  duty  to  his  child  depends  very  much  in  after 
life  the  probability  of  the  child  having  a  true  ap- 
preciation of  his  relation  to  the  Father  of  all. 
The  Scriptures  teach  us  that  this  is  one  step  to- 
wards the  true  apprehension  of  God,  and  in  early 
childhood  the  idea  of  the  Infinite  One  is  wholly 
incomprehensible,  and  becomes  in  the  mouth  of 
the  child  merely  a  name. 

How  far  are  we,  as  parents,  preparing  our 
children,  in  our  relation  to  them,  for  the  true  ap- 
prehension of  their  relation  to  their  Father  in 
Heaven  ? 

Is  our  parental  government  and  teaching  such 
as  will  prepare  our  children  for  a  loving  realiza- 
.tion  of  their  higher  relation  to  the  Father  of  all? 

Is  the  word  Father  a  term  of  endearment,  or 
the  contrary  ? 

We  are  taught  to  address  God  as  "  Our  Father 
who  is  in  heaven."  We  are  told  that  he  is  as  a 
"  Father  who  pitieth  his  children" — that  he  will 
be  a  father  unto  us,  and  we  shall  be  his  sons  and 
daughters.  The  term  is  intended  to  imply  the 
nearest  and  the  dearest  relationship. 

But  what  force  or  meaning  can  the  illustration 
possibly  have  to  the  many  who,  unfortunately, 
stand  to  their  earthly  parent  in  a  relation  far  oth- 
er than  that  of  love  ? 

And  how  great  is  the  responsibility  of  those 
parents  who  have,  by  their  conduct,  robbed  the 
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Scripture  illustrations  of  all  their  force  and  mean- 
inp;  to  their  children  by  a  tyrannous  and  unloving 
rule. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  law  of  love, 
which  is  the  law  of  oneness,  has  been  preserved 
between  parent  and  child,  and  the  parent's  life  is 
itself  a  constant  aspiration  after  holiness,  the 
earthly  relation  fulfils  its  true  ideal,  and  becomes 
a  step  towards  the  highest  truth — becomes  an  in- 
sti'ument  of  spiritual  development  to  the  child, 
through  which  the  influences  of  heaven  reach  it, 
and  under  which  its  spiritual  wants  and  desires 
are  stimulated — wants  and  desires  which  will 
ultimately  seek  their  satisfaction  in  a  source  high- 
er than  the  parent — in  the  source  from  which 
the  parent  himself  draws  his  own  consolations. 

Rightly  to  fulfil  the  parental  duties  is  a  very 
high  attainment — an  attainment  requiring  a  wis- 
dom above  this  world  ;  and  just  in  proportion  to 
the  greatness  of  the  duties,  so  great  are  the  re- 
sponsibilities. These  responsibilities  cannot  be 
shirked  ;  they  may  be  neglected,  be  slighted,  be 
never  thought  of  in  the  previous  thought  of  mar- 
riage ;  but  the  day  of  reckoning  comes  sooner  or 
later,  as  inevitably  as  effect  follows  cause. 

It  will  be  said  that  holy  parents  have  had  very 
unholy  children — that  experience  proves  that 
parental  example  does  not  necessarily  incline  a 
child  to  virtue  and  holiness,  and  proofs  many  and 
varied  are  existing  around  us  of  the  sad  fact. 

We  are  very  ready  to  seize  on  these  instances, 
and  hastily  to  infer  from  them  that  the  work  is 
wholly  in  higher  hands  than  ours,  and  that  our 
efibrts  are  a  waste  of  power.  We  are  apt  to  shelter 
ourselves  under  such  arguments,  and  to  make 
them  an  apology  for  our  own  neglect — for  our 
own  failure  earnestly  and  perseveringly  to  seek 
to  influence  aright  the  soul-culture  of  our  child- 
ren. We  commend  them  in  prayers  to  God,  and 
hope  for  the  best;  return  back  to  his  hands  the 
charge  which  He  has  committed  to  our  steward- 
ship, a  charge  which  we  assumed  ourselves,  and 
undertook  the  responsibilities  of,  (too  often  how 
presumptuously  !)  when  we  committed  ourselves 
to  the  act  of  n>arriage. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  underrate  the  value  of 
prayer  and  divine  guidance  in  the  soul-culturc  of 
our  cliildren.  We  arc  assured  there  can  be  no 
right  fulfilment  of  parental  duty  without  it ;  but- 
let  it  be  remembered  what  the  true  prayer  in  such 
an  engagement  is, — that  it  consists  not  in  a  mere 
mental  utterance  of  desire  towards  God  for  the 
end  wo  aim  at,  but  in  an  exercise  of  the  whole 
being,  bod}',  soul  and  spirit,  towards  that  cud  in 
a  conscious  dependence  upon  God; — that  the 
truest  prayer  is  often  the  prayer  of  action,  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  the  powers  of  our  being  in  holy  dedi- 
cation and  earnest  striving  for  the  thing  we  need. 

Tlie  parent's  "  exercise"  for  his  child  must 
not  1)0  merely  that  the  child  "  may  be  influenced 
arii^ht,"  but  rather  should  he  exercise  himself, 
that  he,  the  parent,  may  be  cna])led  rightly  to 
influence  bis  child.    To  do  this  aright  implies  a 


devotion  to  the  work,  and  an  earnestness  therein, 
that  are  too  seldom  realized ;  a  knowledge  of  his 
child's  nature,  and  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  the 
true  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  his  child,  and 
these  in  combination  with  that  first  necessity  in 
himself,  without  which  all  is  useless — that  holi- 
ness, love  and  sincerity  which  are  the  marks  of 
some  measure  of  the  divine  life  in  his  own  soul. 

That  so  many  holy  parents  have  had  unholy 
children  may  be  traced  mainly  perhaps  to  the 
fact,  that  though  they  themselves  had  realized 
in  degree  a  measure  of  the  divine  life,  yet  they 
had  failed  in  understanding  aright  or  endeavoring 
to  realize  their  true  relation  to  their  children, 
and  the  true  means  whereby  their  influence  was 
to  be  exercised  on  them.  And  thus  failing — 
from  neglect  or  other  cause — whether  to  under- 
stand aright  or  to  put  in  practice  the  means 
whereby  the  human  heart  is  reached  and  quick- 
ened, they  failed  in  one  of  the  highest  of  their 
earthly  duties — their  parental  relations. 

It  may  be  said  that  with  all  the  other  engage- 
ments devolving  on  parents,  there  is  not  time  for 
an  exclusive  devotion  to  the  souls  of  children. 
But  why,  if  life  is  so  full  of  engagements,  did 
they  then  add  so  recklessly  this  one  for  which 
there  was  no  time  ? — London  Friend. 


Re-opening  the  African  Slave-trade.  Message 
of  Gov.  Adavis,  of  South  Carolina,  to  the 
Lpgislature. 

Executive  Department,  ) 
Columbia,  S.  C,  Nov.  24,  1856  ) 

*  *  *  The  outward  pres.sure  against  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  should  prompt  us  to  do  all  we  can 
to  fortify  it  within.  Diflusion  is  strength;  concen- 
tration, weakness.  Our  true  policy  is  to  dif- 
fuse the  slave  popidation  as  much  as  possible, 
and  thus  secure  in  the  whole  community  the 
motive  of  self  interest  for  its  support.  1  have 
no  doubt  of  the  inherent  ability  of  the  institu- 
tion to  maintain  itself  against  all  assaults.  It  is 
the  basis  of  our  political  organism,  and  it  would 
not  be  diflicult  to  show  that  the  poorest  white  man 
among  us  is  directly  concerned  in  its  preserva- 
tion ;  but  the  argument  of  self  interest  is  easy  of 
comprehension  and  sure  of  action.  I  recommend 
the  passage  of  a  law  exempting  from  sale  (under 
contracts  to  be  hereafter  entered  into)  at  least 
one  slave.  Such  an  immunity  would -stimulate 
every  one  to  exert  himself  to  possess  his  family 
at  least  of  a  property  in  some  degree  above  the 
casualities  of  debt.  As  you  multiply  the  number 
M'ho  acquire  the  property,  so  will  you  widen  and 
deepen  the  determination  to  sustain  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  has  steadily  in- 
creased, and  will  in  a  few  years  exceed  the  sup- 
ply— not  from  want,  on  our  part,  of  land  on 
which  to  grow  it,  but  from  want  of  operators  to 
cultivate  it.  The  demand  for  the  article  being 
greater  than  the  supjjly,  the  price  must  go  up, 
in  the  absence  of  all  disturbing  causes.    As  long 
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as  this  continues  to  be  the  case,  we  must  pros-  ' 
per  ;  but  the  certain  effect  of  high  prices  will  be 
to  stimulate  the  growth  of  it  in  foreign  countries, 
and  in  time  to  destroy  the  monopoly  which  we 
have  so  long  enjoyed.    The  possession  of  this 
monopoly  is  the  chief  element  of  Southern  pros- 
perity, and  the  dependence  of  the  manufacturing 
interests  on  us  for  a  supply  of  this  article  will 
continue  to  prove  to  be  one  of  our  strongest  safe- 
guards.   The  amount  of  cotton  now  grown  in 
the  East  Indies  should  open  our  eyes  to  our  true 
policy.    The  idea  that  African  slaves  only  can 
successfully  grow  cotton,  is  an  entire  mistake. 
Under  British  domiiialion,  free  slaves  are  now 
■producing  in  the  East  more  than  the  entire  crop 
of  the  United  Slates  in  1820.    From  a  report 
of  the  Hon.  W.  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State, 
in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  Congress,  it  appears 
that  during  the  year  1855  the  shipments  of  cot- 
ton to  Great  Britain  were,  from  the  United 
States,  in  round  numbers,  679  millions  of  pounds, 
and  from  the  East  Indies,  Egypt,  and  Brazil, 
202  millions  of  pounds.     Whenever  England^ 
and  the  Continent  can  procure  their  supply  of 
the  raw  material  elsewhere  than  from  ^(s,  and  the 
cotton  States  are  limited  to  the  home  market,  then 
will  our  doom  he  sealed.    Destroy  the  value  of 
slave  labor,  and  emancipation  follows  inevitably. 
This  England,  our  commercial  rival,  clearly  sees, 
and  hence  her  systematic  ciforts  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  cotton  in  the  East.    The  success 
which  has  thus  far  attended  those  efforts  will  in- 
cite her  to  redouble  them.    The  East  Indies 
abound  in  fertile  lands  and  cheap  labor.  To 
maintain  our  present  position,  we  must  have 
cheap  labor  also.     This  can  he  obtained  in  hut 
one  way — bij  re-opening  the  African  slave  trade. 
Until  Providence  interposes  and  changes  his 
organism,  the  African  must  continue  to  be  a 
hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water."    It  is 
a  diseased  sentimentality  which  stai-ts  back  at  the 
idea  of  legalizing  the  slave  trade,  and  at  the  same 
time  contemplates,  without  emotion,  the  cruel 
servitude  which  capital  exacts  of  labor  all  the 
world  over.    There  was  a  time  when  canting 
philanthropists  had  instilled  into  us  a  belief  that 
slavery  was  wrong.    Investigation  has  entirely 
changed  the  once  common  sentiment  on  this 
point.    The  South  now  believes  that  a  mysteri- 
ous Providence  has  brought  the  two  races  to- 
gether on  this  continent  for  wise  purposes,  and 
that  the  existing  relation  has  been  mutually  bene- 
ficial.   Southern  slavery  has  elevated  the  Afri- 
can to  a  degree  of  civilization  which  the  black 
race  has  never  attained  in  any  other  age  or  coun- 
try.   "  We  see  it  now  in  its  true  light,  and  re- 
gard it  as  the  most  safe  and  stable  basis  for  free 
institutions  in  the  world." 

Had  the  slave  trade  never  been  closed,  the  equi- 
librium between  the  North  and  the  South  would 
not  hove  been  destroyed.  The  North  has  had  the 
Old  World  from  which  to  draw  her  supply  of 
labor,  and  hence  the  rapid  settlement  of  the 


North-west.    Since  1808  the  South  has  supplied 
her  own  labor,  and  has  necessarily  made  slower 
progress  in  settling  up  the  South-west.    If  the 
trade  were  now  open,  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
South  would  not  consent  to  close  it ;  and  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  answer  to  the  argument  derived 
from  the  mere  sentiment  that  is  arrayed  against 
the  proposition.     It  is  apprehended  that  the 
opening  of  this  trade  will  lessen  the  value  of 
slaves,  and  ultimately  destroy  the  institution.  It 
is  a  sufficient  answer  to  point  to  the  fact  that  un- 
restricted immigration  has  not  diminished  the 
value  of  labor  in  the  North-western  confederacy. 
The  cry  there  is,  want  of  labor,  notwithstanding 
capital  has  the  pauperism  of  the  Old  World  to 
press  into  its  grinding  service.    If  we  cannot 
supply  the  demand  for  slave  labor,  then  we  must 
expect  to  be  supplied  with  a  species  of  labor  we 
do  not  want,  and  which  is,  from  the  very  nature 
of  things,  antagonistic  to  our  institutions.    It  is 
much  better  that  our  drays  should  be  driven  by 
slaves — that  our  factories  should  be  worked  by 
slaves — that  our  hotels  should  be  served  by 
slaves — that  our  locomotives  should  be  manned 
by  slaves,  than  that  we  should  be  exposed  to  the 
introduction,  from  any  quarter,  of  a  population 
alien  to  us  by  birth,  training  and  education,  and 
which  in  the  process  of  time  must  lead  to  that 
conflict  between  capital  and  labor,  "which makes 
it  so  difficult  to  maintain  free  institutions  in  all 
wealthy  and  highly  civilized  nations,  where  such 
institutions  as  ours  do  not  exist."    In  all  slave- 
holding  States  true  policy  dictates  that  the  supe- 
rior race  should  direct,  and  the  inferior  perform 
all  menial  service.    Competition  between  the 
white  and  black  man  for  this  service  may  not 
disturb  Northern  sensibility,  but  it  does  not  ex- 
actly suit  our  latitude     Irrespective,  however, 
of  interest,  the  act  of  Congress  declaring  the  slave 
trade  piracy  is  a  brand  upon  us  lohich  1  think  it 
important  to  remove.    If  the  trade  be  piracy, 
the  slave  must  be  plunder ;  and  no  ingenuity  can 
avoid  the  logical  necessity  of  such  conclusion. 
My  hopes  and  fortunes  are  indissoliibly  asso- 
ciated with  this  form  of  society.    I  feel  that  I 
would  be  wanting  in  duty  if  I  did  not  urge  you 
to  withdraw  your  assent  to  an  act  which  is  itself 
a  direct  condemnation  of  your  institutions.  But 
we  have  interests  to  enforce  a  course  of  self  re- 
spect.   I  believe,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that 
more  slaves  are  necessary  to  a  continuance  of  our 
monopoly  in  plantation  products.    I  believe  that 
they  are  necessary  to  the  full  development  of  our 
whole  round  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  re- 
sources, that  they  are  necessary  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  South  to  an  equality  of  power  in  the 
general  government,  perhaps  to  the  very  integ- 
rity of  the  slave  society,  disturbed  as  it  has  been 
by  causes  which  have  induced  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  the  ruling  race.    To  us  have  been  com- 
mitted the  fortunes  of  this  peculiar  form  of  so- 
ciety resulting  from  the  union  of  unequal  races. 
It  has  vindicated  its  claim  to  the  approbation  of 
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an  enlightened  humanity.  It  has  civilized  and 
Christianized  the  African.  It  has  exalted  the 
white  race  itself  to  higher  hopes  and  purposes, 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  of  the  most  sacred  obligation 
that  Tve  should  give  it  the  means  of  expansion, 
and  that  we  should  press  it  forward  to  a  perpe- 
tuity of  progress. 

FRIENDS'  KE\^IEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  6,  1856. 

Re-opening  op  the  African  Slave  Trade. 
— For  a  few  months  past  this  measure  has  been 
advocated  by  several  Southern  newspapers,  but 
the  people  of  the  North  have  taken  little  notice 
of  it,  probably  doubting  that  any  intention  to 
agitate  the  subject  seriously  was  entertained. 
When  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  first  sug- 
gested; when  the  present  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
was  introduced  into  Congress ;  and  again,  when 
hints  were  circulated  that  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  repeal  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the 
same  unwillingness  was  manifested  to  believe 
that  measures  so  generally  deemed  unconstitu- 
tional and  unjust,  could  ever  be  adopted.  The 
results  in  these  cases,  and  in  other  successful 
demands  of  the  slaveholding  interests,  should 
stimulate  us  to  the  early  and  prompt  use  of  every 
proper  means  to  prevent  the  great  climax  of  in- 
iquity which  is  now  to  be  pressed  upon  the  na- 
tional councils.  On  another  page  may  be  found 
some  extracts  from  a  recent  message  of  Governor 
Adams,  of  South  Carolina,  to  the  Legislature  of 
that  State.  They  are  introduced  to  show  the 
grounds  upon  which  a  step  so  startling  and  bold 
in  its  character,  so  shocking  to  the  settled  con- 
viction of  the  civilized  world,  is  seriously  recom- 
mended to  the  adoption  of  the  x\mericau  people. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  however,  that  in  every 
effort,  whether  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the 
slaveholder  the  utter  incompatibility  of  slavery 
with  the  principles  of  Christianity,  or  to  resist 
his  encroachments  upon  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  Free  States  and  the  Territories,  the 
people  of  the  North  find  their  moral  power  para- 
lyzed through  their  implication  in  the  great  evil 
against  which  they  contend.  The  Southern 
people  cannot  believe  in  the  purity  of  our  profes- 
sion or  the  integrity  of  our  motives;  hence  they 
arc  bold  in  their  demands  and  confident  of  suc- 
cess, taunting  us  with  participating  more  largely 
than  themselves  in  the  profits  of  slavery.  They 
know  that  even  now  northern  vessels  and  northern 


capital  convey  slaves  by  thousands  annually  to 
Brazil  and  Cuba,  and  they  doubtless  look  to  this 
mercenary  spirit  for  efficient  aid  in  their  new 
enterprise. 

Referring  to  the  large  amount  of  American 
cotton  furnished  to  the  market,  Grovernor  Adams 
says,  "  The  possession  of  this  monopoly  is  the 
chief  element  of  Southern  prosperity,  and  the 
dependence  of  the  manufacturing  interests  on  us 
for  a  supply  of  this  article,  will  continue  to  prove 
to  be  one  of  our  strongest  safeguards."  An- 
ticipating a  large  increase  of  cotton  cultivation' 
by  England  in  the  East  Indies  and  by  France  in 
Algeria,  he  continues :  "  To  maintain  our  present 
position,  we  must  have  cheap  labor  also.  This 
can  be  obtained  in  but  one  way — hy  re-opening 
the  African  slave  trade."  His  argument  briefly 
amounts  to  this  :  The  consumption  of  cotton  ia^ 
steadily  increasing ;  the  principal  supply  is  fur- 
nished by  slave  labor  in  the  Southern  States  ;  the 
prosperity  and  safety  of  slavery  depend  upon  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  monopoly  ;  this  can 
only  be  secured  by  obtaining  cheap  labor  through 
the  re-opening  of  the  African  slave  trade. 

"  Destroy  the  value  of  slave  labor,"  says  Gov. 
Adams,  "and  emancipation  follows  inevitably." 
Is  it  not  important,  then,  that  the  friends  of  eman- 
cipation should,  in  all  practicable  modes,  encou- 
rage the  production  of  cotton  and  other  tropical 
articles  by  free  labor? 

Education. — Education  and  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  parental  influence  are  subjects  often  dis- 
cussed, but  never  exhausted.  As  one  generation 
of  children  rapidly  succeeds  another,  and  the 
parents  who  have  yotmg  families  around  them 
to-day,  socn  give  place  to  those  upon  whom  next 
devolve  the  same  important  and  responsible  du- 
ties ;  so  there  is  found  to  be  a  necessity  for  "  line 
upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept!"  Several 
essays  under  the  title  of  "  Education  "  have  ap- 
peared in  late  numbers  of  the  London'  Friend, 
and  we  have  rarely  seen  the  duties  of  the  pa- 
rental relation  treated  more  instructively  and 
impressively  than  in  the  essay  which  we  have 
taken  from  that  paper  of  last  month.  It  will  be 
read,  we  think,  with  interest  by  all,  and,  it  may 
be  hoped,  with  advantage  also,  by  the  parents  of 
young  children. 

MAHRirn,  At  Friends'  Jleetinp,  Fall  River,  Ma.ss.,  on 
the  25tli  ult.,  jAMKsNEWTONjOf  Worcester,to  Elizabeth 
t.,  only  daughter  of  Jos.  0.  Anthony  of  the  former  place. 


F  E  I  E  N  D  S  ' 


MARniED,  On  the  6th  of  the  11th  month,  185C,  at 
Friends'  Meeting  at  Blue  River,  Washington  County, 
Indiana,  HeiVry  Wilson  to  Martha  Albertson,  both 
members  of  Blv^e  River  Monthly  Meeting. 

 — ,  On  the  l^thult.,  at  Friends'  Meeting  House, 

Rancocas,  N.  J.,  Joseph  W.  Lippincott,  of  Moorestown, 
to  Ann  Wills,  daughter  of  Daniel  Wills  of  the  former 
place. 

 ,  .  At  Friends'  Meeting,  PleasantHill,  Wabash 

Co.,  Indiana,  on  the  I'Zth  of  Ninth  month  last,  Edwin 
Dawes  to  Rebecca  Jane,  daughter  of  John  and  Rebecca 
Miles. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting,  Wabash,  Wabash  Co., 

Indiana,  on  the  13th  of  Eleventh  mouth,  Rollen 
HuTCHiNS  to  Martha  C,  daughter  of  David  and 
Susanna  Miles,  (the  former  deceased.) 


Died, — On  the  22d  ult.,  Samuel  Jones,  in  the 
fiftieth  3'ear  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Miami  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  In  New  London,  Howard  County.  Indiana,  on 

the  22d  of  9th  month  last,  Gerhard  M.  Johnson,  in 
the  48th  year  of  his  age.  This  dear  Friend  accepta- 
bly filled  the  station  of  an  overseer  for  some  time 
previous  to  his  decease  ;  and  was  in  various  ways  a 
useful  member  of  society.  His  loss  is  sensibly  felt, 
but  his  family  and  friends  have  the  consoling  hope 
that  their  loss  will  be  his  eternal  gain. 

 ,  At  the  same  place,  on  the  8th  of  10th  month 

last,  George  P.  Davis,  in  the  23d  year  of  his  age. 
He  appeared  frequently  in  the  ministry,  and  was  a  very 
modest,  mild  and  unassuming  j-oung  man.  He  bid 
fair  to  be  eminent  in  society,  and  was  firm  for  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies,  as  professed  by  Friends. 
His  last  sipkness,  which  was  of  short  duration,  was 
borne  with  much  Christian  fortitude,  and  he  was  en- 
abled frequently  to  hold  out  the  language  of  encour- 
agement to  those  who  visited  him.  He  quietly  passed 
away,  and,  no  doubt,  now  inherits  the  kingdom  pre- 
pared for  the  righteous  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world. 

 ,  At  the  same  place,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th 

of  11th  month  last,  Susanna  Harvey,  wife  of  Amos 
P.  Harvey,  and  daughter  of  Joseph  Randall  deceased, 
in  the  26th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  On  the  20th  of  6th  mo.  last,  Asa  Jones,  a 

minister  of  Unity  Monthly  Meeting,  Maine,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  Having  early  in  life  sub- 
mitted to  the  converting  power  of  divine  grace,  he  was 
prepared  for  usefulness  in  the  church,  and  acceptably 
filled  for  many  years  the  stations  of  overseer  and 
elder.  He  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow  members,  laboring  faithfully  to  promote 
love  and  unity  among  them.  In  judgment  he  was 
sound  and  discriminating,  and  in  whatever  he  engaged, 
evinced  great  integrity  and  uprightness  of  character. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  useful  life,  this  dear  friend 
was  engaged  at  times  in  the  love  of  the  gospel  pub- 
licly to  advocate  the  cause  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour. 
His  last  sickness  was  of  long  continuance,  and  often 
attended  with  great  bodily  suffering,  which  he  bore 
with  much  patience  and  quiet  resignation  to  the  Lord's 
will. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  his  death  he  conversed 
with  his  family  and  friends  with  perfect  tranquillity  of 
mind,  until  strength  nearly  failed  him,  when  he  re- 
marked, "  I  can  say  no  more  ;  farewell;"  afterwards 
reviving  a  little  he  added,  "  Peace,  all  is  Peace." 

— — ,  In  Thorndike,  Me.,  on  the  6th  of  2d  mo.  last, 
Robert  Hanson,  a  member  and  Elder  of  Unity  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  this 
dear  friend,  in  the  morning  of  life,  by  sincere  repent- 
ance toward  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
became  a  humble  and  devoted  follower  of  the  Lamb. 
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About  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  settled  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  then  a  wilderness,  where  he 
spent  most  of  his  useful  life.  Aided  by  his  beloved 
wife,  who  still  survives,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
competency,  which  they  cheerfully  employed  in  acts 
of  Christian  hospitality — his  house  being  always  open 
for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  persons  of  all 
denominations. 

He  strikingly  evinced  his  love  to  God  and  love  to 
the  brethren,  in  diligently  attending  meetings  for  wor- 
ship and  discipline,  frequently  undertaking  long 
journeys  to  effect  this  object. 

His  last  sickness  was  of  but  short  duration.  On 
being  asked  by  a  friend  how  it  was  with  him,  he  re- 
marked, "I  have  a  hope  which  is  as  an  anchor  to  the 
soul,  both  sure  and  steadfast,  which  will  never  fail." 
Thus  closed  the  earthly  pilgrimage  of  one  who  in  his 
day  was  a  bright  example  of  Christian  simplicity  and 
humility. 

"The  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace,  and  the 
effect  of  righteousness,  quietness  and  assurance  for- 
ever." / 


THE  SCHOOL  FRIEND. 
Orders  for  the  School  Friend,  First  Book, 
"  "     School  Friend,  Second  Book, 

"  "     School  Friend,  Third  Book, 

"  "     School  Friend,  Fourth  Book, 

Can  be  filled  at  the  following  places  : — 

W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Clark,  Austin  &  Smith,  New  York. 
Slewart  &  Bowen,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morton  &  Griswold,  Louisville,  Ky. 
J.  L.  Corse  k  Son,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
R.  M.  Burnett,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
And  will  be  sent  to  other  places  where  there  may  be 
a  demand. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
friends'  BOARDING    SCHOOL,    RICHMOND,  IN- 
DIANA. 

One  decade  has  nearly  passed  since  this  insti- 
tution was  first  opened  for  the  education  of  our 
young  Friends  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  and  in 
view  of  the  difficulties  through  which  it  has  had 
to  labor,  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  find  that  it  is 
now  in  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  condition, 
much  beyond  that  of  any  former  period  of  its 
existence.  The  number  of  scholars  in  attendance 
is  about  152,  which,  though  greater  than  is  really 
well  provided  for,  is  still  on  the  increase.  The 
male  pupils  are  considerably  in  the  majority, 
'I'he  house,  when  completely  furnished,  is  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  nearly  300  scholars ;  and 
the  past  history  and  present  condition  of  the 
school  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  so  soon  as 
this  number  is  provided  for,  .the  institution  will 
be  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Since  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  session,  some  expense  has  been 
incurred,  rather  than  refuse  admittance  to  any 
making  application.  A  few  rooms,  which  are 
greatly  needed,  are  nearly  useless  for  want  of 
furniture. 

It  is  truly  pleasant  to  witness  the  general  neat- 
ness and  order  throughout  the  institution,  and 
as  to  economy,  it  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  In 
these  respects,  the  improvement  over  former  years 
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is  a  marked  feature  of  the  present  aspect  of  the 
school. 

The  good  which  is  likely  to  result  from  this 
establishment  in  coming  years,  is  a  pleasing  ob- 
ject for  contemplation.  The  meetings  which  now 
constitute  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  are  scattered 
over  a  large  extent  of  the  western  country,  em- 
bracing five  States  and  one  or  two  Territories. 
From  these  will  come  up  to  this  place,  year  after 
year,  the  most  promising  and  energetic  of  our 
youth,  here  to  receive  a  good  literary  and  religious 
education.  They  will  thus  become  qualified  for 
imparting  to  others  that  which  they  have  here 
received,  and  on  returning,  their  various  neigh- 
borhoods will  be  supplied  with  competent  and 
suitable  school  teachers,  for  the  want  of  which 
our  Society  has  suffered,  in  former  years,  a  very 
serious  loss.  Thus  the  means  will  be  provided 
for  giving  all  our  children,  which  now  number 
more  than  9,000,  an  education  such  as  every 
rightly  concerned  parent  desires  for  his  offspring. 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  services  of  these  teachers 
will  often  be  required  in  public  and  other  schools, 
the  result  of  which  must  be  a  leavening  of  the 
public  mind,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  with  the 
principles  and  testimonies  which  we  have  so  long 
held,  and  still  continue  to  cherish.      R.  T.  R. 

Richmond,  Inch,  Wtli  mo.  15th,  1856. 


OUR  COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION. 

Two  hundred  pages  of  lists  and  numbers  may 
form  a  very  instructive,  and  yet  not  at  all  an  en- 
tertaining collection.  Still  we  have  considerable 
reason  for  gratitude  to  those  mystical,  learned, 
and  long-gone  Arabian  sages,  who  invented  the 
figures  of  which  in  this  day  and  generation  we 
hear  and  see  so  much.  Whether  added  up  in 
long  sums  of  dollars  and  cents,  pi-actised  gymnas- 
tically  in  the  calculations  of  astronomer  and  mathe- 
matician, ranged  in  line  and  order  on  the  street 
doors  of  our  city  stores  and  dwellings,  or  piled  in 
massy  columns  through  all  kinds  of  statistical 
architecture, — they  are  in  every  imaginable  use 
alike  very  serviceable  and  very  "dry."  If  the 
maxim  that  "  figures  never  lie"  be  a  true  one, 
we  don't  know  that  we  should  object  to  a  little 
wider  diff  usion  of  arithmetical  ethics  among  man- 
kind !  But  we  are  sure  that  the  tyi"o  who  amuses 
himself  occasionally  in  grim  statistical  recreations, 
and  after  adding  a  few  feet  of  these  numerals  a 
dozen  times  or  more,  is  successful  in  obtaining 
each  time  a  different  result — will  be  apt  to  find 
his  faith  shaken  cither  in  the  proverb  quoted 
above  or  in  the  clearness  of  his  own  mind  :  and, 
by  the  time  he  is  done,  will  rejoice  in  a  general 
confusion  through  the  chambers  of  his  brain,  in 
which  broken  and  mingled  sums  and  products 
will  be  as  prominent  as  if  a  hard-fought  conflict 
had  been  going  on  between  them,  and  their  bat- 
taliims  and  regiments  had  witlidrawn,  leaving  the 
field  thickly  strewn  with  dead  and  dying. 

Without  wishing  to  involve  our  readers  in  any 


such  disasters,  we  would  like  to  call  their  atten- 
tion a  few  moments,  to  a  report  just  issued  and 
now  before  us  on  the  Commerce  and  Navigation 
of  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1855.    To  endeavor  to  put  a  few  of  the 
thousands  of  skeleton  facts  it  contains,  into  the 
bodily  vesture  of  sentences  and  paragraphs,  and 
try  to  di'ess  to  arrange  them  tastily  enough  to 
interest  our  readers,  we  know  is  rather  a  hazard- 
ous experiment.  The  book  opens  with  about  fifty 
pages  giving  the  quantity  and  money  value  of 
each  and  all  exports  of  our  own  growth  and  manu- 
facture, to  each  and  every  foreign  country  to 
which  they  were  taken,  either  in  vessels  of  Amer- 
ican or  foreign  build.    Then  upwards  of  a  hund- 
red are  devoted  to  lists,  with  similar  minute  par- 
ticulars, of  all  our  exports  of  foreign  make  or 
produce.    Nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  next  relate 
the  story  of  our  imports,  and  give  a  clue  to  all 
that  we  hear  about  the  necessity  of  "protection," 
and  the  miserable  economy  of  spending  our  money 
abroad  instead  of  at  home.     The  remainder  of 
the  volume  is  composed  of  tables  adding  up  the 
number,  tonnage  and  crews  of  American  and 
foreign  vessels,  and  specifying  the  national  char- 
acter of  the  latter,  cleared  and  entered  at  our 
ports  ;  the  commerce  and  ship-building  of  differ- 
ent districts.  States  and  territories,  and  a  vast 
collection  of  facts  in  relation  to  our  intercourse 
with  the  "  rest  of  mankind," — how  and  in  what, 
— for  what  purposes,  and  with  what  results,  it  is 
carried  on. 

The  total  amount  we  spent  during  the  year  for 
merchandise  imported  from  abroad,  reaches  the 
enormous  sum  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  from  which  if  we  deduct  twenty- 
eight  millions  afterwards  caiTied  away  again,  we 
shall  yet  have  a  remainder  of  full  $10  for  every 
free  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country.  Of 
this,  too,  a  vast  proportion  is  for  such  articles  as 
all  will  agree  in  calling  luxuries,  and  if  we  should 
in  addition  exclude  wbat  the  majority  of  us  might 
do  without,  and  live  just  as  long  and  happy  lives 
as  if  we  had  them — we  should  cut  down  the 
total  to  comparatively  a  very  inconsiderable  figure. 
Thus  take  tlie  two  largest  items  given: 
Silk,  in  Piece  Goods  and  un- 
specified manufactures,  $23,550,673 
Coft-ec,  $16,872,929,  )  ..o  qi  5 

Tea,  6,930,986,  }  -6,^V6,\)io 
and  we  have  an  immense  aggi'egate  consumed  on 
the  mere  gratification  of  our  eyes  and  palates.  To 
this  may  also  be  added  certainly  a  considerable 
poi'tion  of  what  we  spend  for 
Cotton  in  Piece  Goods,  $12,563,522 
Wool,  do.  9,144,861 

Linen,  bleached  and  unbleached,  7,552,865 
iMakingatotal  for  these  three  items  of  nearly  thirty 
millions.  Then  there  is  the  nice  little  sura  of 
$3,S92,749  expended  on  "  embroideries  of  avooI, 
cotton,  silk  and  linen,"  and  upwards  of  a  million 
more  for  laces;  nearlj'  four  millions  for  china  and 
earthen  wares ;  the  snug  item  of  ^5,376,816  for 
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wines,  brandies  and  cordials  in  casks  and  bottles, 
and  three-quarters  of  a  million  more  for  ale  and 
porter;  sometl^ing  above  three  millions  for  dried 
and  green  fruits  and  nuts  to  pick  witb  them,  and 
over  one  million  in  addition  for  the  article  of 
spices — all  of  which  on  a  pinch  we  could  proba- 
bly exist  without. 

We  sweeten  ourselves  with  three  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  foi'm  of  foreign  molasses, 
and  fourteen  and  three-quarters  millions  moi'e  in 
sugars,  to  which  may  be  added  one  or  two  hun- 
dred thousand  for  honey.  We  make  ourselves 
so  thirsty  as  to  require  the  large  sum  above-men- 
tioned for  "  drinks,"  by  eating  nearly  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  smoked  and  pickled  fish  of  foreign 
extraction ;  and  we  accompany  our  liquors  with 
over  four  millions  worth  of  tobacco,  most  of  it  in 
cigars. 

Our  Morrises,  Thornes,  Alexanders,  Wares 
and  Reybolds,  Failes,  Pattersons,  Wainwrights, 
and  other  public-spirited  agriculturists,  spent 
$103,920  for  iaiproved  stock  for  breeding  pur- 
poses ;  our  enterjjrising  nursery-men  and  others, 
$234,401 — how  large  a  part  of  which,  however, 
was  paid  by  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing — for  shrubs,  trees,  plants  and 
seeds ;  our  virtuosos  the  sum  of  $370  (!)  for 
"  cabinets  of  coins,  medals,  and  other  collections 
of  antiquities,"  and  about  S^.50,000  for  works  of 
American  artists  abroad.  Thirty  thousands  were 
paid  by  schools,  colleges,  &c.,  for  apparatus  and 
other  articles  of  a  like  nature,  and  eight  thou- 
sands for  specimens  of  natural  history. 

We  fertilized  our  farms  with  guano  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  thou- 
sand tons  at  a  cost  of  nearly  five  hundred  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  We  imported  $100,000  worth 
of  plaster  unground.  We  may  take  the  opportu- 
nity, now,  to  give  the  exact  figures  for  the  year, 
of  willow  importations,  inasmuch  as  there  has 
been  some  discussion  on  the  subject  of  late.  They 
were,  for 

Willow  manufactures,  $182,658 
do.    unmanufactured,  45,459 


Total,  '  $178,117 

We  bought  eighty-eight  thousand  pairs  of  boots 
and  shoes  for  our  feet,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  thousand  pairs  of  gloves  for  our  hands,  near- 
ly a  million  dollars  worth  of  furs  for  our  hats, 
ninety-four  thousand  ditto  of  umbrellas  and  par- 
asols to  shelter  our  heads  and  shoulders,  forty- 
three  thousand  ditto  of  manufactured  India  rub- 
ber to  protect  our  extremities.  To  these  may  be 
added  for  leather  and  skins,  tanned  and  dressed, 
seventeen  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  undressed 
funs,  five  hundred  thousand,  for  unmanufactured 
India  rubber,  sixteen  hundred  thousand,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  for  raw  hides  and  skins,  eight  mil- 
lions. 

But  we  cannot  go  further  into  these  details  of 
our  family  expenditures  as  a  nation.  It  would 
take  too  much  room  and  time  to  tell  the  tale  of 


"  how  the  money  goes"  in  all  its  particulars — to 
give  the  items  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions  paid 
away  for  irons  of  different  descriptions  ;  two  or 
three  for  steel,  and  about  as  much  more  for  cop- 
per and  brass;  four  or  five  for  tin,  over  three  for 
lead,  pewter  and  zinc  ;  three  and  three-quarters 
for  watches,  clocks  and  chronometers ;  nearly  two 
millions  for  glass  and  its  manufactures ,"  over  one 
million  for  saltpetre ;  a  million  and  a  half  for  oils, 
and  $3,844,055  for  brcadstuffs  and  potatoes.  Our 
salt  bill  amounted  to  $1,718,980  for  thirteen  mil- 
lion bushels,  and  we  paid  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  rags,  and  two  millions  for  hemp. 
Our  fever  and  ague  districts  consumed  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  quinine ;  in 
our  colds  and  hoarseness  we  sucked  $300,000 
worth  of  liquorice.  In  pursuit  of  cleanliness  we 
patronized  foreign  manufactories  of  soap  to  the 
tune  of  $200,000.  We  "  saved  our  bacon"  to 
the  extent  of  $15,000,  by  bringing  that  amount 
from  other  lands.  Diiferent  nations  slaughtered 
875,000  pounds  of  cochineal  bugs  for  us  to  dye, 
and  grew  madder  at  a  cost  to  us  of  $850,000.  A 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
borax  puckered  our  tongues,  and  about  two  mil- 
lions pounds  of  Peruvian  bark  embittered  our 
lives.  We  only  adorned  ourselves  with  $750,000 
worth  of  Parisian  and  other  jewelry,  "  and  its 
imitations"  as  the  schedule  significantly  adds. 
And  we  purchased  a  million  and  a  half  yards  of 
carpetings  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  our  floors. 

We  defer  until  another  week  some  remarks  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  account — our  exports  to 
the  rest  of  the  world. —  Country  Gentleman. 


A  SAFE  HOUSE  TO  SLEEP  IN. 

A  lawyer  of  high  reputation  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  was  travelling  in  one  of  the  south- 
ern States,  and  being  belated  one  evening  after 
a  long  day's  ride,  he  was  compelled  to  turn  into 
a  hoiase  on  a  solitary  plantation,  and  ask  for  shel- 
ter and  hospitality  for  the  night.  His-  request 
was  granted.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he 
thought  he  observed  something  reserved  in  the 
master  of  the  house,  which  awakened  his  suspi- 
cions. He  was  at  length  conducted  to  his  cham- 
ber, which  was  adjoining  the  family  room.  There 
he  dwelt  on  the  circumstances  which  had  alarmed 
him,  till  his  excited  imagination  was  filled  with 
thoughts  of  robbery  and  assassination.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  barricade  the  room  as  well  as  he  could. 
He  fastened  down  the  windows,  against  the  doors 
he  piled  up  tables,  chairs,  and  everything  that 
was  movable  in  the  room.  While  thus  engaged, 
words  uttered  in  a  low  voice  caught  his  ear,  and 
increased  his  alarm.  He  placed  his  ear  at  the 
keyhole.  The  man  of  the  house  was  engaged  in 
prayer!  Among  other  objects  of  intercession,  he 
was  praying  for  "  the  stranger  whom  the  provi- 
dence of  God  had  unexpectedly  brought  to  lodge 
beneath  the  roof  that  night."  When  he  had  got 
through,  our  travelling  friend  arose  from  his 
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stooping  posture.  Imagine  the  change  in  his 
feelings  !  All  his  fears  had  vanished  ;  he  went 
to  bed  and  slept  soundly  and  sweetly,  feeling 
that  the  house  where  Grod  was  feared  and  wor- 
shipped, was  a  safe  house  to  sleep  in. —  Christian 
Age. 


THE  CORN  EXCHANGE  IN  LONDON. 

The  two  syllables,  "  Mark  Lane,"  are  as  fa- 
miliar to  the  readers  of  Newspapers,  as  any  house- 
hold word  to  be  met  with  in  their  vocabulary. 
We  cannot  take  up  a  journal  from  any  part  of 
the  country  without  seeing  them  in  capitals  in  a 
prominent  column  ;  and  most  people,  however  lit- 
tle interest  they  may  take  in  commercial  affairs, 
have  at  least  some  indefinite  notion  that  Mark 
Lane  is  connected  somehow  with  the  price  of 
wheat  and  flour  and  corn  and  bread-stuffs,  and 
perhaps  with  other  matters  interesting  to  millers 
and  maltsters,  flour-factors  and  farmers,  to  bakers, 
and  to  that  multitudinous  class  of  society  to 
whom  the  baker's  tariff  is  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance. We  are  going  this  afternoon  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Corn  Exchange,  which  of  itself  is 
the  "  Mark  Lane"  of  the  newspapers  ;  and  per- 
haps the  observations  we  may  be  enabled  to  make 
may  have  the  efi'ect  of  condensing  the  vague  no- 
tions of  some  of  our  readers  into  the  shape  of 
precise,  tangible,  and  useful  information. 

Mark  Lane  stands  in  the  very  heart  of  mercan- 
tile London,  not  far  from  the  river's  bank,  and  is 
.surrounded  on  all  sides  by  warehouses,  crammed 
with  the  rich  freights  borne  by  every  tide  up  the 
Thames,  and  by  offices  where  the  business  is 
transacted  which  is  the  medium  of  their  distribu- 
tion for  general  use  and  consumption.  Whoever 
would  traverse  this  district  on  a  market-day  and 
at  market  hours,  must  not  be  over-scrupulous  on 
the  score  of  mud  or  dust,  and  may  reckon 
on  making  acquaintance  with  pendulous  bales 
and  packages  swinging  from  cranes  fifty  feet 
aloft,  with  corpulent  casks  plunging  and  ducking 
headlong  into  cellars,  and  with  plethoric  sacks 
staggering  on  two  legs  up-stairs  or  down-stairs, 
as  the  case  may  be.  If  lie  should  have  to  rub 
shoulders  with  the  drijiping  iron  tires  of  broad- 
wheeled  wagons,  or  to  dive  beneath  a  nosebag  or 
two  to  escape  that  sort  of  intimacy,  he  need  not 
be  surprised — it  is  no  more  than  happened  to  us, 
and  happens  to  many  a  man  in  that  quarter,  who 
could  buy  us  up  twenty  times  over  with  a 
stroke  of  the  pen.  There  is  too  much  business, 
and  business  of  too  much  importance,  going  on 
continually  in  that  district,  to  admit  of  the  ob- 
servance of  ceremony,  for  which  there  was  no 
space  allowed  when  these  narrow  streets  were 
built. 

Tlic  Corn  Exchange  stands  about  the  centre  of 
Mark  Lane,  on  the  eastern  side.  Its  front  is  far 
le.s.s  pretentious  than  many  a  modern  warehouse, 
and  might  be  passed  without  remark  by  tlie  stran- 
ger. It  is  entered  by  a  flight  of  steps  and  through 


iron  gates,  and  the  visitor,  once  within,  is  agree- 
ably surprised  by  the  spectacle  of  what  may  well 
be  termed  a  model  market,  as  regards  both  con- 
venience and  elegance,  and  simplicity  of  struc- 
ture. It  consists  of  an  ample  Doric  colonnade,  is 
far  better  lighted  than  are  the  galleries  which 
surround  the  quadrangle  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
and,  unlike  that  quadrangle,  is  roofed  in  from 
the  weather,  and  well  sheltered  from  cold  blasts 
of  air.  Beyond  the  colonnade  is  a  modern  ex- 
tension of  the  original  market,  built  in  a  corre- 
sponding style,  and  covered  in  by  a  large  and 
handsome  dome,  also  pierced  in  all  directions  for 
light.  To  the  left  of  this,  the  old  and  extended 
market,  is  a  smaller  market  equally  well  lighted, 
which  appears  to  be  appropriated  principally,  if 
not  entirely,  to  the  sale  of  the  seeds  of  every 
variety  of  grain,  pulse,  etc.,  productive  of  food 
for  man  or  beast.  Around  the  whole  area  of 
these  markets,  and  against  the  inclosing  walls, 
are  ranged  some  hundred  or  more  of  stalls  and 
counters,  substantially  fitted  up,  and  polished  by 
the  friction  of  the  grain  upon  them ;  all  and  each 
of  which  are  covered  with  samples,  in  small 
canvas  bags  or  wooden  compartments,  of  the 
grain  or  seed  to  be  sold.  Behind  these  stalls  and 
counters  are  various  neat  closets,  fitted  with 
desks,  stools,  and  lock-ups  for  the  reception  of 
the  samples  when  the  market  is  over  for  the  day . 
In  addition  to  the  stalls,  which  line  the  market 
all  round,  are  a  considerable  number  of  others, 
appropriated  to  the  same  purpose,  erected  in  the 
central  space,  principally  around  the  pillars  which 
support  the  roof 

It  has  just  struck  two  on  a  Monday  afternoon, 
as  we  mount  the  steps  from  the  lane,  and,  elbow- 
ing our  way  through  the  entrance,  begin  to  look 
around.  The  whole  market,  roomy  as  it  is,  is 
so  crowded  with  dealers,  factors,  and  speculators, 
that  we  have  no  other  choice  but  to  go  in  any  di- 
rection that  chance  may  leave  open,  and  trust  to 
that  for  making  the  circuit  in  due  time.  There 
is  a  confused,  unceasing  babble  of  sounds,  for 
five  hundred  people  are  talking  at  once ;  but  a 
decent  and  commendable  decorum  prevails  ;  and 
though  jokes  and  laug^iter  are  not  wanting,  those 
vulgar  demonstrations  which  are  too  often  their 
accompaniments  in  similar  places  are  not  observa- 
ble. The  frequenters  of  the  market  comprise  a 
variety  of  classes,  among  which  we. notice  the 
unmistakable  face,  keen  yet  stolid,  of  the  city 
speculator,  the  bluff  country  gentleman,  the  Kent 
farmer,  and  a  soi't  of  semi-nautical  specimen, 
who,  we  are  informed,  is  the  jirivileged  hoyman 
or  his  descendant,  who,  by  virtue  of  an  ancient 
prescriptive  right,  which  his  ancestors  earned  by 
supplying  the  city  of  London  with  food  in  a  time 
of  plague  and  famine,  has  certain  market-dues 
remitted  to  him  and  his  representatives  for  ever. 
Then  there  are  the  factors  who  supply  the  bakers 
with  meal  and  flour,  and  there  arc  the  bakers 
themselves,  a  round  number  of  whom  generally 
find  their  way  to  Mark  Lane  on  a  Monday,  to 
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furnish  tliemselves  with  the  number  of  sacks  of, 
flour  it  is  their  fortune  and  their  function  to 
"  do"  in  the  course  of  the  week.  But  these  are 
not  all.  Ere"-proceeding  far,  we  are  brought  up 
by  a  group  of  Greek  faces,  and  the  soft  musical 
sounds  of  their,  to  us,  unintelligible  tongue  ;  an 
energetic,  fiery-eyed,  and  dark-skinned  group  it 
is,  yet  tamed,  it  is  plain,  by  the  phlegm  of  our 
northern  example,  to  the  outward  suppression  of 
their  oriental  eagerness  and  vivacity.  Further 
on,  the  guttural  consonants  of  the  German  greet 
us  with  their  long  familiar  sound  ;  aud  shortly 
after,  a  hand  is  laW  upon  our  shoulder,  belonging 
to  none  other  than  our  old  acquaintance,  Mon- 
sieur Germani,  whose  business  it  is  to  watch  the 
phases  of  the  market  on  behalf  of  a  well-known 
French  firm. 

The  reader  will  scarcely  need  to  be  informed 
that  of  the  vast  quantities  of  grain,  wheat,  and 
flour  which  are  annually  sold  at  the  Corn  Ex- 
change, none  is  delivered  on  the  spot,  and  that 
nothing  beyond  the  necessary  quantities  for  sam- 
ples is  ever  brought  there.  Were  it  otherwise — 
were  the  goods  brought  there  in  sacks  or  barrels, 
and  thence  delivered  to  the  purchasers,  the  corn- 
•market  had  need  be  thirty  or  forty  acres  in  ex- 
tent, instead  of  being  concentrated  beneath  a 
single  roof  The  seller  sells,  and  the  buyer 
buys,  by  sample,  and  when  a  bargain  is  agreed 
on,  the  latter  receives  an  order  upon  a  wharfinger 
or  warehouseman  for  the  goods  purchased.  In 
this  way  a  factor  who  has  a  large  agency  con- 
nexion, may  and  does  sell  thousands  of  sacks 
which  he  never  sees,  leaving  the  responsibility  of 
his  transactions  to  his  principals,  who,  if  they  do 
not  deliver  goods  according  to  sample,  must  abide 
the  disagreeable  consequences.  Yet,  though 
there  is  nothing  but  samples  in  the  market, 
there  is  what  appears  to  our  unsophisticated 
senses,  an  awful  and  enormous  waste.  Grain  lies 
scattered  about  in  heaps  everywhere,  and  on  every 
thing;  it  literally  covers  the  ground  ankle-deep, 
and  we,  and  the  whole  ever-moving  crowd,  are 
trampling  and  grinding  it  under  foot  every  step 
we  take.  How  that  comes  to  pass  we  see  plainly 
enough,  because  every  man  who  puts  his  fingers 
into  the  sample  bag  and  takes  out  a  handful,  af- 
ter rubbingit  and  examining  it  in  his  palm,  instead 
of  returning  it  to  the  bag,  throws  it  on  the  floor ; 
and  as,  look  which  way  we  will,  we  see  twenty  peo- 
ple doing  this  at  once,  the  accumulations  on  the 
ground  are  easily  accounted  for.  But  wherefore 
such  waste  ? 

We  put  the  question  to  a  friend — "  Why  is 
not  the  grain  returned  to  the  bag,  instead  of  be- 
ing cast  on  the  ground?" 

"  That  would  never  do,"  he  said ;  "  suppose  I 
want  to  buy  oats  :  I  take  a  handful  and  rub  it 
on  my  hand  to  see  whether  it  be  dry  or  damp, 
and  how  dry  or  damp  it  is ;  the  heat  of  my  hand 
takes  oS  some  of  the  moisture ;  if  I  return  it  to 
the  bag,  the  sample  is  no  longer  a  fair  sample  to  ^ 
the  next  comer,  who  would  take  up  what  I 


,  have  put  back ;  and  therefore  I  throw  it  on  the 
ground." 

We  admitted  at  once  the  sufficiency  of  the 
reason.    "But  is  it  all  wasted?"  we  inquired. 

"  Not  wasted,  of  course;  it  is  somebody's  per- 
quisite— the  market-beadle's,  I  believe;  at  any 
rate  it  is  swept  up  after  market  hours,  and  in  all 
likelihood  is  sold  for  its  full  value  as  food  for 
horses  or  other  animals." 

On  either  side  of  the  market,  and  forming 
parts  of  the  establishment,  are  licensed  houses 
for  the  refreshment  of  those  who  frequent  it,  and 
fitted  up  also  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
That  to  the  right  is  the  well  known  Jack's  Cof- 
fee house,  furnished  with  a  handsome  subscrip- 
tion room,  which  we  find  almost  as  much  thronged 
as  the  market  below.  Here  the  members  have 
first  rate  accommodation,  with  lockers  for  the 
security  of  their  samples,  the  daily  newspapers 
and  prices  current,  and  attendance  at  any  mo- 
ment. Here  they  can  dine  if  they  choose ;  and 
here  they  can  make  appointments  with  their  cus- 
tomers, settle  their  bargains,  and  revise  and  sum  t 
up  their  accounts  undisturbed  by  the  tumult  of 
the  market.  The  subscription  rooms,  further, 
alFord  facilities  for  the  transaction  of  business  by 
correspondence,  which  would  be  wanting  without 
some  such  medium. 

The  Corn  Exchange  in  Mark  Lane  is  the  only 
market  in  the  metropolis  for  corn,  grain  and  seed. 
As  might  be  expected,  it  in'  a  manner  rules  the 
prices  of  grain  and  flour,  not  only  throughout 
the  whole  of  these  islands,  but,  in  a  degree  de- 
creasing in  the  ratio  of  distance,  all  over  the 
civilized  world.  There  is  no  column  in  the  news- 
paper, even  in  times  of  deadly  feud,  that  is 
half  so  interesting  to  the  home  grower  of  wheat 
as  the  column  headed  "  Mark  Lane,"  by  which 
he  may  learn  on  any  day  in  the  week  the  full 
value,  to  a  fraction,  of  every  rick  and  stack  of 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  or  oats  in  his  homestead.  The 
American  and  Canadian  grower  cons  it  with 
hardly  less  interest,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  fluctuations  it  records  have  their  influence 
in  determining  him  as  to  what  breadtli  of  land 
he  shall  lay  down  in  cereal  produce  for  the  coming 
season.  The  foreign  merchant  scans  it  with  no 
less  eagerness,  and  is  often  induced  to  accept  or 
decline  the  overtures  of  his  correspondents  from 
the  comment  which  the  publication  of  the  Lon- 
don article  suggests  upon  their  proposals. 

When  the  price  of  bread-stuffis  runs  high,  as 
at  present,  the  speculators  of  Mark  Lane  gene- 
rally fall  into  bad  odor ;  the  old  complaints  against 
monopoly  and  over-holding  are  revived,  and  they 
are  accused  of  what  may  be  called  "  bulling  "  the 
market,  in  order  to  maintain  high  prices.  With 
all  our  dislike  to  any  such  practices,  we  must 
frankly  state  that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  any 
clique  or  company  of  merchants,  much  less  any 
single  individual,  can  operate  to  bring  about  any 
serious  or  permanent  rise  in  the  price  of  corn. 
'  The  quantities  sold  are  so  vast — the  details  of 
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the  trade  are  so  various  and  complicated — the  in- 
terests concerned  are  so  numerous  and  extensive 
— that  any  man  who  should  undertake  to  "  rig" 
the  market  and  create  an  artificial  price,  would 
stand  in  need  of  powers  little  short  of  miraculous. 
Practically,  we  feel  assured  that  the  attempt  is 
never  made  in  our  time.  The  thing  most  like  it 
occurred  the  other  day,  and  then  it  was  an  un- 
intentional blunder  on  the  part  of  a  high  of&cial 
functionary.  To  meet  the  wants  of  the  British 
army  at  the  Crimea  during  the  winter,  govern- 
ment advertised  for  tenders,  to  the  amount,  if 
we  recollect  right,  of  twelve  thousand  quarters. 
When  the  tenders  were  sent  in,  numbering  some 
half  score  or  more,  the  authorities,  instead  of 
making  their  selection,  as  was  naturally  expected, 
accepted  the  whole,  thus  creating  a  sudden  de- 
mand upon  the  market  for  an  unprecedented 
quantity  of  wheat.  It  was  inevitable  that  a  rise 
in  price  should  follow,  and  it  accordingly  took 
place,  but  to  an  extent  comparatively  trifling, 
and  only  to  the  level  which  prices  would  have 
reached  in  a  natural  way  at  a  little  later  period. 
It  is,  we  believe,  a  fact  that  the  freedom  and  the 
amount  of  our  trade  in  corn  protect  us  from  an 
artificial  price,  which  is  the  only  price  against 
which  we  have  any  just  cause  of  complaint. 
When  we  feel  the  burden  of  high  prices  we  should 
recollect  the  service  they  render  us.  Were  bread 
not  to  grow  dearer  as  it  grows  scarcer,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  check  consumption  and 
waste  in  time  of  dearth,  and  we  should  run  the 
risk  of  eating  up  all  our  provisions  before  we 
knew  the  danger  we  ran ;  high  prices,  in  com- 
pelling us  to  economise  the  stock  in  hand,  guard 
us  against  this  fearful  consummation. 

Some  details  connected  with  the  commerce 
which  has  its  centre  in  Mark  Lane  may  not 
prove  uninteresting.  The  trade  in  grain  is,  and 
ever  must  be,  marked  by  continual  fluctuations 
in  prices.  As  a  consequence,  the  dealer  and 
speculator  must  gain  during  a  rising  market,  and 
must  act  with  the  utmost  rapidity  and  decision 
to  prevent  his  losing  while  the  market  is  falling. 
When  prices  have  been  steadily  on  the  rise  for 
some  time,  speculation  is  more  than  ordinarily 
attractive ;  it  may  happen  that  the  high  price 
prevails  only  in  the  home  market,  and  that  large 
cargoes  may  be  bought  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
thousand  miles  off,  for  half  the  price  that  wheat 
is  selling  at  home.  If  the  purchaser  can  have  it 
at  his  disposal  in  the  Thames  before  the  market 
is  down  again,  he  may  make  a  fortune ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  reaction  arrive  before  his 
foreign  wheat,  he  is  likely  to  lose  one.  Both 
these  contingencies  occur  in  times  of  great  de- 
mand, and  are  perfectly  familiar  to  the  frequent- 
ers of  the  Corn  Exchange. 

When  the  newspapers  publish  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  wheat  and  flour,  the  public  is  apt  to  be 
scandalized  because  they  do  not  instantly  derive 
the  benefit  of  the  fall.  This  they  will  never  do 
until  they  take  to  baking  their  own  bread,  and 


buy  their  flour  of  the  factor.  The  baker  is  the 
middleman  in  this  case,  and  as  he  is,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  too  poor  to  speculate,  and  does  not 
speculate,  but  buys  merely  flour  enough  for  his 
week's  consumption,  he  cannot  afford  to  sell  his 
bread  at  the  reduced  price  until  he  has  bought 
his  flour  at  the  reduced  price.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  given  to  raising  the  price  of  his  loaves 
the  moment  that  flour  rises  at  Mark  Lane,  it  is 
obvious  that  he  prefers  to  reap  alone  the  advan- 
tage of  the  turn  of  the  market — a  species  of  sel- 
fishness of  which  it  is  to  be  feared  he  is  not  in 
all  cases  innocent. 

The  flour  for  metropolitan  consumption  is  sold, 
the  mass  of  it  in  sacks,  and  the  remainder,  which 
is  principally  American  flour,  in  barrels.  Both 
the  sacks  and  the  barrels  are  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance and  perplexity  to  the  merchants  and  their 
agents — because  neither  are  paid  for  by  those 
j  who  purchase  the  flour,  but  are  held  to  be  re- 
i  turnable  to  their  owners.  The  sack  question  has 
j  been  a  subject  of  much  anxiety  and  irritation  for 
I  years.  Time  was  when  the  per  centage  of  them 
I  that  never  found  their  way  back  to  their  owners 
i  was  enormous.  The  bakers  did  not  like  the 
j  trouble  of  returning  them,  and  suffered  them  to 
accumulate  on  their  hands ;  and  from  want  of 
looking  after  on  the  one  side,  and  of  moral  prin- 
ciple on  the  other,  vast  numbers  of  them  were 
lost  or  stolen,  or  applied  to  vile  uses,  until  ren- 
dered good  for  nothing.  A  race  of  sack  thieves 
sprung  up,  who  drove  a  trade  in  other  people's 
property — a  trade  which  was  carried  at  length 
to  such  a  pitch,  that  it  supplied  the  demand  for 
sacks  used  in  various  other  branches  of  commerce, 
at  the  expense  of  the  corn  merchants,  with  whose 
profits  it  made  great  havoc.  The  evil  at  last 
wrought  its  own  cure.  A  Sack  Protection  So- 
ciety was  organized,  the  expenses  of  which  are 
paid  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  members.  A 
strict  vigilance  is  maintained,  by  means  of  sala- 
ried inspectors,  who  seize  all  stray  sacks  belong- 
ing to  corn-factors,  and  call  the  parties  in  pos- 
session to  account;  and  collectors  are  appointed 
who  drive  about  to  the  diflcrent  bakers'  shops, 
reclaiming  the  empty  sacks  and  returning  them 
to  their  owners,  for  which  oflftce  they  are  em- 
powered to  charge  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  the 
dozen.  The  value  of  a  sack  varies  from  one 
shilling  to  two,  according  to  the  quality  of  its 
material.  As  the  commission  on  the  sale  of  a 
sack  of  flour  is  only  a  shilling,  the  loss  of  the 
sack,  if  the  agent  were  held  responsible,  entailed 
a  loss  on  the  transaction.  With  the  barrels  the 
case  is  somewhat  different.  As  they  lumber  up 
the  baker's  premises,  he  is  but  too  glad  to  get 
rid  of  them  ;  but  tlicy  are  of  little  use  to  the  fac- 
tor, who  has  to  sell  them  at  about  one-third  of 
their  cost,  as  they  are  never  used  as  receptacles 
for  English  flour.  When,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  the  barrels  arc  made  of  green  wood,  a  cer- 
t^iiu  portion  of  the  flour  they  contain  is  both 
flavored  and  discolored,  and  fit  only  for  the- 
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making  of  gingerbread,  or  for  mechanical  pur- 
poses. 

The  corn  trade  of  London  is  in  a  variety  of 
hands;  and  though  it  engages  an  immense  amount 
of  capital,  it  is  free  and  open  to  all  who  choose 
to  enter  upon  it.  Merchants  and  shipowners  take 
it  up  and  lay  it  down  as  it  suits  their  convenience. 
The  millers,  who,  to  a  great  extent,  are  the  mer- 
chants of  the  provinces,  transmit  immense  quan- 
tities to  their  London  agents ;  and  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  year,  every  tide  brings 
its  contribution  from  foreign  countries.  Within 
the  last  twenty  years  a  most  abnormal  share  of 
the  trade  in  corn  has  got  into  the  hands  of  the 
Greek  merchants.  They  have  built  up  their 
system  of  trafBc  so  carefully,  and  managed  it  so 
well,  that  the  attempt  to  displace  them  by  com- 
jjetition  would  be  hopeless.  They  may  be  said 
to  have  the  corn  of  the  Mediterranean  and  its 
coasts  and  tributary  seas  and  rivers  almost  entirely 
in  their  own  grasp.  As  a  rule,  they  are  averse 
to  speculation  for  large  gains,  preferring  a  steady 
trade  with  a  moderate  profit. 

The  London  Corn  Exchange  presents  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  all  other  European  markets 
for  grain.  It  is  the  fashion  on  the  Continent  for 
the  governments  to  take  the  burden  of  feeding 
their  peoples,  to  a  great  degree,  upon  themselves. 
They  build  huge  granaries  for  storehouses  ;  they 
forbid  at  certain  times  the  exportation  of  grain, 
and  they  restrict  at  others  its  distribution  by 
rigid  enactments.  With  us  there  is  no  govern- 
ment interference  at  all.  Every  thing  is  left  to 
private  management  and  the  benignant  conflict 
of  private  interests.  The  very  Corn  Exchange 
itself  is  private  property  in  the  hands  of  share- 
holders, and  every  thing  connected  with  the  trade 
upon  which  depends  the  daily  food  of  twenty-five 
millions  of  people,  is  left  to  be  controlled  and  re- 
gulated by  competition,  under  the  natural  influ- 
ences of  demand  and  supply. — Leisure  Hour. 


J  THE  HIGHEST  MOUNTAIN  IN  THE  WORLD. 
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ventured  to  denominate  it  "  Mount  Everest/' 
after  a  former  Surveyor  General. 


PARAFFINA. 

The  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican  has  had 
exhibited  to  him  a  specimen  of  candle  made  from 
parafiina,  a  product  of  the  Breckinridge  coal.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  white  wax,  is  hard  as  the 
spermaceti  candle,  is  said  to  burn  more  luminously 
and  more  clearly,  and  can  be  manufactured  at  a 
trifle  above  the  price  of  the  stearine  candle.  A 
gentleman  of  Louisville  has  been  experimenting 
with  paraflina,  and  believes  that  next  to  sperma- 
ceti, it  will  make  the  best  candles  in  the  market. 
The  Breckinridge  coal  yields  the  substance  in 
great  abundance,  and  promises,  in  this  respect,  as 
in  others,  to  be  the  most  remunerative  coal  mine 
in  the  West.  We  believe  this  experiment  in 
candle  making  from  this  material  is  the  first  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  curiosity,  and  will  ex- 
cite surprise  in  the  minds  of  those  who  associate 
with  coal  only  ideas  of  blackness  and  dirt. 


THE  PHILOSOPHER'S  STONE; 

OR,  HOW  TO  TDEN    EVERYTHING  TO  GOLD. 

Teach  me,  my  God  and  King ! 

In  all  things  thee  to  see, 
And  what  I  do  in  anything. 

To  do  it  as  for  thee. 
A  roan  that  looks  on  glass, 

On  it  may  stay  his  eye  : 
Or,  if  he  pleaseth,  through  it  pass. 

And  then  the  heaven  espy. 
All  may  of  thee  partake  ; 

Nothing  can  be  so  mean, 
Which  with  this  tincture,  For  thy  sake,, 

Will  not  grow  bright  and  clean. 
A  servant  with  this  clause. 

Makes  drudgery  divine ; 
Who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  thy  cause, 

Makes  that  and  the  action  line. 
This  is  the  famous  stone 

That  turneth  all  to  gold  : 
For  that  which  God  doth  touch  and  own. 

Cannot  for  less  be  told. — Hcrlert. 


SUMMARY  OP  NEWS. 
Foreign  Intelligence. — We  have  no  later  news 
than  that  brought  by  the  Persia,  which  was  to  the 
15th  ult. 

France. — The  new  Russian  Ambassador  had  de- 
livered his  credentials  to  the  Emperor.  The  reply  by 
the  latter  to  the  address  of  the  former  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  considered  to  indicate  a  purpose  to  main- 
tain the  alliance  with  England,  though  expressive  also 
of  friendly  intentions  towards  Russia.  The  ministerial 
papers,  both  in  France  and  England,  represent  the  dif- 
ference of  views  between  the  two  governments  as 
trifling. 

England. — C.  W.  Field  of  New  York,  has  had  re- 
peated interviews  with  various  individuals  belonging 
to  the  government,  in  reference  to  the  Trans-Atlantic 
telegraph,  and  has  obtained  oflBcial  promises  of  sup- 
port. At  his  request,  a  war  steamer  has  been  com- 
missioned to  make  additional  soundings  across  the 
track  surveyed  by  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Arctic,  and  this 
vessel  is  expected  to  commence  operations  as  early  in 
the  spring  as  the  weather  will  permit.  The  cable  pro- 
■  posed  to  be  used  is  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diame- 


The  principal  topic  of  conversation  at  Calcutta 
is  the  discovery  of  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
world.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal  on  the  6th  August,  Major  Thuillier 
announced  that  Col.  Waugh,  Surveyor  General 
of  India,  had  completed  his  computations  of  the 
positions  and  elevations  of  the  peaks  of  the  Hima- 
layas. The  result  was,  to  depose  the  mountain 
Kanchinjinga  from  its  throne  as  the  highest  point 
on  the  earth's  surface.  That  distinction  belongs 
for  the  present  to  a  peak  100  miles  from  Kan- 
chinjinga, and  between  that  mountain  and  Kan- 
mandoo.  This  peak  is  ascertained  to  be  29,002 
feet  above  the  sea  level ;  Kanchinjinga  is  28,156 
feet ;  and  Dewalagiri,  the  mountain  which  "school 
geographies"  persist  in  calling  "  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  known  world,"  is  only  26,826 
feet.  The  mountain  has  no  name  intelligible  to 
civilized  men,  and  Col.  Waugh  has  therefore 
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ter  for  tbe  deepest  water,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  diameter  for  shallower  water  in  which  vessels  may 
anchor.  The  insulated  conducting  wires  are  sur- 
rounded by  bundles  of  small  wires  twisted  into  strands, 
which  are  plaited  around  the  central  wire,  a  mode  of 
construction  giving  both  flexibility  and  lightness.  In 
laying  the  cable,  it  is  intended  to  employ  two  vessels, 
each  having  half  the  cable  on  board,  which,  after  care- 
fully connecting  the  ends  of  the  wires,  shall  proceed  in 
opposite  directions  from  a  point  about  midway  between 
the  two  coasts,  to  the  land.  It  is  hoped  that  the  whole 
may  be  laid  down  within  a  week  from  the  time  of 
commencing. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  English  Railway 
Club,  which  is  composed  of  the  representatives 
of  the  principal  English  railways,  it  was  stated 
that  those  present  represented  i;oOO,000,000,  em- 
ployed more  than  90,000  men,  and  administered  a 
revenue  of  £20,000,000  annually.  Some  novel  statis- 
tics were  furnished  in  regard  to  the  comparative  safety 
of  railway  travelling.  In  1854,  the  English  railways 
cairied  111,000,000  persons,  who  travelled  on  an 
average  fifteen  miles  each ;  the  number  killed,  in 
consequence  of  accidents  beyond  their  control,  was 
twelve.  Two-thirds  of  the  accidents,  it  was  stated, 
occur  from  moral  causes,  and  not  from  physical  ones, 
such  as  the  breaking  of  an  axle  or  a  defect  in  the  per- 
manent way. 

Persia. — The  Persians  are  reported  to  have  taken 
Herat,  but  to  have  been  subsequently  ezpelled  with 
great  loss,  by  an  Afi'ghan  army. 

Africa. — Accounts  are  received  of  the  arrival  at 
Alexandria  of  most  of  the  members,  Americans  and 
Europeans,  of  the  scientific  exploring  expedition  which 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  resolved  to  send,  accom- 
panied by  a  military  force,  towards  the  centre  of 
Africa.  The  expedition  was  to  leave  Cairo  on  the 
15th  of  10th  month,  and  to  ascend  the  White  Mile,  on 
which  Egyptian  posts  have  been  already  established 
up  to  4"  north  latitude. 

The  large  fresh  water  lake  in  south  western  Africa, 
of  which  some  of  the  missionories  have  received  re- 
ports from  Arab  travellers,  is  now  said  not  to  exist. 
0.  J.  Anderson,  who  has  spent  four  years  in  explora- 
tions in  that  region,  reports  having  discovered,  in  the 
veiy  position  assigned  to  the  supposed  lake,  lat.  20° 
21'  long.  23*  K.,  a  body  of  bitter  water,  not  fresh, 
about  twenty  miles  in  diameter. 

Nicaragua. — It  is  estimated  that  2,000  young  men 
from  the  United  States  have  perished  under  Walker. 
The  number  killed  in  battle  is  small ;  the  most  of  them 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  climate,  exposure  and  disease. 

Ktw  Uranaua.— A  large  majority  of  the  English 
residents  in  Bogota  have  united  in  an  appeal  to  their 
own  government  to  await  the  meeting  of  the  next 
Congress,  and  give  an  opportunity  to  settle  the  debt 
ill  dispute  without  resorting  to  force. 

Domestic. — California  dates  to  the  5th  ult.  have 
been  received.  The  returns  of  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion ou  the  4lh  were  of  course  inconipleie,  but  it  was 
believed  tbat  Buchanan  had  a  consideral)le  majority. 
In  tsaii  Francisco  the  city  ticket  favorable  to  the  Vigi- 
lance Committee  was  successful.  Tlie  Committee  had 
suri  endered  unconditionally  the  State  arms  captured 
by  it,  and  the  Coveruorhad  withdrawn  his  proclama- 
tion of  insurrection.  A  large  number  of  overland 
emigrants  had  arrived  with  goods,  cattle,  &c  ,  many 
being  old  residents  returning  with  their  families.  A 
pitclied  battle,  to  settle  a  disputed  Isnd  claim,  had 
taken  j.lace  between  two  rival  bauds  of  Chinese  in  tlie 
interior.  Tlic  combatants  numbered  2,500  ;  4  were 
killed,  30  wounded,  and  the  police  captured  250. 

A  convention  has  been  held  in  the  district  known 
as  the  (iadsdon  Purchase,  now  attached  to  the  Terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico,  to  take  measures  for  "the  forma- 


I  tion  of  a  separate  territorial  government.  A  memorial 
I  to  Congress  has  been  circulated,  asking  a  division  of 
New  Mexico,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  territory  to  be 
I  called  Arrizona.    The  reason  assigned  is  that  they 
j  have  had  no  government,  although  the  district  has 
been  for  three  years  a  part  of  the  United  States.  They 
have  not  been  represented  in  the  Legislature,  and  have 
I  been  generally  neglected;  and  they  are  300  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  seat  of  government  of  the  county  to 
which  they  belong. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Texas  papers  that  salt  works  have 
been  established  in  that  State,  about  fifty  or  •ixty 
miles  above  Ausiin,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Colorado. 
The  salt  is  said  to  ha  a  superior  article,  and  the  best 
offered  in  that  market.  This  is  a  fortunate  discovery, 
as  all  the  salt  for  that  region  was  conveyed  in  wagons 
from  the  coast. 

The  Governor  of  Georgia,  in  pursuance  of  the  action 
of  the  Legislature,  has  appointed  an  experienced  en- 
gineer to  survey  the  Okefenokee  Swamp,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining,  among  other  things,  the  practi- 
cability of  draining  it, '  and  thus  preparing  it  for 
cultivation.  This  swamp  contains  about  half  a  million 
of  acres,  lying  between  the  rivers  St.  Mary  and 
Suwance. 

A  State  Convention  of  the  colored  citizens  of  Illinois, 
was  held  recently  at  Alton,  to  memorialize  the  Legis- 
lature of  that  State  for  a  repeal  of  the  laws  depriving 
them  of  all  benefit  from  the  school  fund,  vitiating  their 
testimony  in  courts  of  justice,  etc.  The  Convention 
appointed  commissioners  to  canvass  the  State  on  the 
subject. 

At  the  last  accounts  from  Kansas,  tbe  land  sales, 
commenced  on  the  IVth  ult.,  were  going  on  quietly, 
the  settlers,  whether  Free  State  or  pro-slavery  men, 
generally  bidding  in  their  claims  at  the  government 
appraisement,  though  at  the  same  time  unoccupied 
lands,  eligibly  situated,  were  bringing  exorbitant 
prices.  Gov.  Geary's  action  in  ordering  the  re-arrest 
of  Hayes  after  he  had  been  released  ou  bail  by  Judge 
Leconipte,  is  bringing  bim  into  col.ision  with  the  ju- 
dicial authorities.  Marbhal  Donaldson  declined  making 
the  arrest,  ou  the  ground  that  he  had  not  power  to 
contravene  the  act  of  a  court  of  justice,  and  expressed 
his  wish  to  resign  his  oflice.  The  Governor  then  sent 
Col.  Titus,  with  six  armed  men,  who  arrested  Hayes 
and  lodged  him  in  jail.  His  counsel  applied  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  but  itis  reported  to  have  been 
refused.  Judge  Lccompte  is  said  to  have  issued  pro- 
cess against  Gov.  Gear_^  for  contempt  of  Court.  The 
latest  reports  are  tli.ii  the  Governor  has  quicllj'  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  the  habeas  corpus  issued  by 
Judge  Lccomiite.  Thirty  of  the  prisoners  indicted 
before  Judge  Lccompte  have  obtained  a  change  of 
venue  to  Judge  Calo's  court  at  Tecumseh.  Many  of 
those  expelled  from  the  territory  by  the  Jlissourians 
have  returned.  Many  of  the  Southern  emigrants  are 
leaving  it. 

Congress  assembled  on  the  1st  inst.  In  the  House 
the  credentials  of  Whitfield,  as  delegate  from  Kansas, 
were  prcsculed  by  Phelps  of  Missouri.  Grihv  of  Pcnna. 
objected  to  their  reception,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Kansas  election  was  illegal,  having  been  held  in  viola- 
tion of  the  organic  law,  and  also  of  the  Constitution. 
After  a  spirited  debate,  the  motion  to  swear  in  Whit- 
field was  rejected,  ayes  97,  noes  104.  A  motion  vfiia 
then  made  to  reconsider  this  vote  and  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  llie  tabic,  pending  which  the  House  adjourned. 
A  protracted  struggle  took  place  on  the  question  the 
next  day,  but  no  decision  was  arrived  at.  The  Pre- 
sident's message, with  the  reports  from  the  various  de- 
partments, was  sent  to  both  houses  on  the  2d  In  the 
Senate,  a  motion  to  print  gave  rise  to  an  animated 
political  debate,  and  was  left  pndecided  at  the  adjourn 
ment. 
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To  the  Editor  of  Frieuds'  Keview. 

Having  myself  been  interested,  and  in  some 
measure  edified  by  the  perusal  of  the  following 
valuable  ancient  Epistle,  written  shortly  after  the 
separation  of  J.  Wilkinson  and  J.  Story,  I  felt 
a  desire  that  it  might  become  more  generally 
useful  by  being  published  in  that  extensively  cir- 
culated periodical,  the  Friends'  Review.  I  hope 
it  may  obtain  the  careful  and  serious  perusal  of 
Friends  generally,  who  are  readers  thereof,  be- 
lieving that  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  written  has 
a  gathering  influence  and  tendency.  I  have 
greatly  desired  that  we  may  be  of  that  happy 
number  who  are  building  over  against  our  own 
houses;  and  when  we  have  set  all  in  order  there, 
we  shall  be  qualified  in  the  Master's  own  time  to 
go  forth  at  his  bidding  to  strengthen  the  brethren, 
and  to  stir  up  the  pure  mind  by  way  of  remem- 
brance. J.  B. 
Ohio,  11th  mo.  1856. 

An  Epistle  to  Friends  of  Reading  Meeting  and 
elsewhere  in  the  county  of  Berks,  England. 

Deah  Friends  : — To  whom  my  entire  love 
sincerely  reaches  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
salutes  you  all,  my  dear  friends  and  faithful 
brethren  and  sisters  who  are  concerned  in  your 
souls  for  God's  cause,  and  engaged  for  the  Truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus  our  Lord,  against  him  that  is 
out  of  the  Truth  whatsoever  likeness  he  trans- 
forms himself  into.  I  can  truly  say  you  are  often 
in  my  mind,  and  my  soul  is  concerned  for  you  in 
sincere  breathings  to  my  God  and  your  God,  that 
he  would  give  you,  in  the  riches  of  his  goodness, 
power  and  patience  in  his  meek  and  lowly  spirit 
to  stand  steadfast,  and  to  travel  on  in  the  pure 
leadings  and  guidance  of  him  who  is  the  Lamb, 
that  perfect  victory  through  his  life  in  the  end 
piay  be  obtained.  When  I  consider  the  greatness 


of  the  power  of  darkness  which  gradually  in  many 
vessels  hath  prevailed,  and  in  that  deep  subtility 
and  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness,  whereby 
many  vinwary  souls  have  been  beguiled  and  en- 
snared ;  and  so,  through  afi"ection  or  by-ends, 
giving  up  themselves  to  obey  the  transformed 
enemy,  they  have  come  by  degrees  to  lose  their 
tenderness;  and  jealousies  and  prejudices  have 
entered,  and  hardness  and  darkness  have  grown 
upon  them  insensibly.  So  it  is,  even  as  when 
the  good  is  embraced  by  believers  and  heartily 
joined  unto,  then  a  growing  and  being  leavened 
into  the  good  is  known ;  so  likewise  on  the  con- 
trary, when  the  love  of  the  truth  is  not  received 
and  watchfully  lived  in,  then  the  enemy  beguiles 
with  a  likeness,  and  a  little  of  his  evil  leaven 
given  way  to  leavens  the  whole  lump. 

0  my  dear  friends,  what  great  need  of  watch- 
fulness is  there,  and  of  Christian  circumspection 
by  every  one  of  you,  in  an  especial  manner  to  be 
constant  in,  that  a  double  portion  of  heavenly 
wisdom,  that  is  pure  and  peaceable,  gentle,  &c., 
may  be  breathed  after  and  waited  for ;  that  in  all 
your  practices  your  lights  may  shine,  and  your 
conversation  may  preach  and  prevail,  when  words 
can  have  no  place.  For  the  time  is  come  that  a 
serious  inspection  will  be  made  into  the  lives  and 
deportment  of  disagreeing  parties,  whose  words 
may  be  alike,  and  conclusions  will  be  drawn  there- 
from, that  where  the  power  and  spirit  of  Christ 
doth  indeed  rule  within,  there  the  fruits  of  it 
may  be  discovered  without ;  and  so,  on  the  con- 
trary, where  the  ew  i7root  of  bitterness  is  embraced, 
the  fruits  thereof  cannot  be  hid,  but  will  manifest 
themselves  to  that  eye  which  God  opens  in  his 
people  to  try  and  prove  all  things  by. 

0  my  friends,  my  soul's  desire  is,  that  we  all 
may  quit  ourselves  like  men  and  women  really 
concerned  for  God ;  and  cast  olF  every  weight  and 
burden,  or  whatever  would  encumber  our  minds, 
or  in  any  way  hinder  us  from  making  full  proof 
of  our  faithfulness  to  our  God,  for  his  glory,  and 
for  the  good  of  all  his  people,  in  this  our  day 
and  time.  And  that  we  take  great  heed,  lest  the 
cares  of  this  present  life  do  choke  the  precious 
seed  or  hinder  the  spreading  of  it  in  our  hearts, 
and  the  appearances  of  it  in  all  our  practices. 
\  For  this  is  certain,  we  cannot  serve  God  and 
Mammon.  If  the  mind  be  hurried  and  encum- 
bered with  the  concerns  of  this  World,  the  heart 
I  will  soon  be  overcharged  and  surfeited ;  and  then 
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the  soul  is  distempered,  hurt  and  oppressed,  and 
at  length  comes  to  be  taken  prisoner,  captivated 
and  enslaved,  and  so  rendered  wholly  incapable 
of  serving  the  Lord  in  that  state. 

Wherefore  let  all  who,  through  the  knowledge 
of  the  Truth,  have  obtained  freedom  in  any  mea- 
sure; 0  let  every  such  an  one  stand  fast  in  that 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  them  free  ; 
and  take  great  heed  lest  in  heart  there  be  a  draw- 
ing back,  and  a  coming  to  be  entangled  and 
brought  into  bondage  again. 

And  Friends,  I  desire  that  tender  regard  may 
still  be  had  to  those  that  are  gone  into  opposition 
and  separation,  that  no  occasion  may  be  given 
which  may  be  any  obstruction  to  their  returning ; 
for  while  any  of  the  sheep's  nature  or  laml's  in- 
nocent life  is  abiding  in  them,  there  is  some  hope 
of  their  returning  to  the  fold. 

And  now  our  Christian  skill  is  with  all  dili- 
gence to  be  employed  in  a  continued  care  that 
not  only  all  occasions  of  stumbling  may  be 
avoided,  but  that  all  holy  endeavors  may  be  used 
to  recover  and  bring  them  back  again  to  the  fold; 
even  in  that  love  which  would  take  up  the  strayed 
sheep  upon  the  shoulder  that  cannot  be  got  to  go, 
and  cheerfully  bring  it  to  the  fold  with  joy. 

Oh  !  my  friends,  in  this  exercise  it  is  not 
words  will  reach,  nor  verbal  reasonings  or  dis- 
putings  prevail ;  it  must  be  deeds  and  daily 
practice  which  will  be  effectual,  either  to  clear 
ourselves  or  recover  any  of  them.  And  for  .this 
end,  friends,  let  our  moderation  be  known  to  all 
men ;  give  open  evidence  that  we  are  not  im- 
moderate in  our  desires,  not  excessive  in  our  exer- 
cises in  matters  relating  to  this  world,  and  let  our 
daily  doings  declare  that  we  are  seeking  a  king- 
dom that  is  not  of  this  world,  and  are  laying  up 
a  treasure  in  Heaven,  and  are  coveting  to  grow 
rich  towards  God.  And  if  we  do  not  exceed 
them  in  our  deportment,  and  give  open  evidence, 
by  our  moderation  in  our  management  of  earthly 
matters,  that  our  hearts  are  redeemed  from  the 
earth,  and  our  love  and  affections  fixed  on  hea- 
venly things ;  I  say  if  this  do  not  openly  appear, 
we  cannot  be  excusable  before  the  Lord,  but  guilt 
will  be  at  our  doors  of  unfaithfulness  towards  our 
Grod,  and  of  being  short  in  our  duty  towards 
others  as  aforesaid.  So,  dear  Friends,  I  knowing, 
in  some  measure,  the  enemy's  snares  and  work- 
ings, and  how  many  this  way  have  been  beguiled, 
in  giving  way  to  let  their  minds  be  drawn  out  in 
an  eager  pursuit  and  earnest  reachiug  after 
earthly  riches,  whereby  a  discomposure  of  mind 
hath  unawares  been  run  into,  and  deep  sorrow 
been  brought  upon  the  soul  as  the  reward  of  it. 
Wherefore,  in  true  tender  brotherly  love,  I  could 
not  be  clear  without  sending  tliese  lines  as  a  token 
of  that  love  and  Christian  care  that  is 'in  my 
heart  for  you  all,  sincerely  desiring  your  wclfiire 
and  preservation.  And  in  that  love  and  life, 
wherein  we  may  feel  one  another  present  in  spirit, 
though  absent  in  body,  1  do  dearly  salute  you  all, 


desiring  your  prayers  to  the  Lord  for  me  who 
am  your  dear  brother. 

Oliver  Sansom. 

Written  in  Mountmellick,  in  Ireland,  the  16th  of 
Fourth  month,  1687. 


ERRONEOUS  REASONING. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  practice  of 
forming  false  opinions  from  insufficient  data.  It 
is  a  fruitful  source  of  the  differences  existing  on 
various  subjects  in  agriculture. 

A  single  trial  may  be  followed  by  certain 
effects.  They  may  be  accidental,  and  not  occur 
again ;  or  they  may  often  occur,  and  yet  have  no 
connexion  with  the  supposed  cause.  A  solitary 
proof  of  this  sort  should  never  be  received  as  any- 
thing more  than  a  suggestion  for  further  trial.  If, 
on  being  repeated,  the  same  effect  follows,  the 
probability  is  increased ;  but  it  is  only  by  many 
trials  under  all  possible  circumstances,  that  an 
indisputable  connexion  between  cause  and  effect 
is  established — a  mode  of  proof,  known  as  the 
experimeiitum  crucis  of  the  Baconian  philosophy. 

We  may  adduce  a  few  examples.  Some  years 
ago,  the  theory  was  advanced  that  electricity  was 
a  most  important  agent  in  the  growth  of  plants. 
It  was  found  that  a  grape  vine,  planted  at  the 
foot  of  a  lightning  rod,  made  a  growth  several 
times  greater  than  another  vine  in  a  similar  soil 
a  few  yards  distant.  This  was  thought  to  be 
proof  positive — "no  doubt  at  all,"  but  the 
electricity  streaming  down  the  rod,  stimulated  a 
most  vigorous  growth  of  the  vine.  An  experiment 
to  prove  the  same  theory,  was  made  by  burying 
a  copper  wire  a  foot  or  more  beneath  the  soil, 
the  ends  of  which  passed  upwards  like  lightning 
rods,  and  terminated  in  sharp  points.  The  row. 
of  beans  planted  over  the  buried  wire,  was  twice : 

as  large  as  any  other  beans  in  the  garden  

another  "indisputable  proof"  of  electrical  influ-  ' 
ence.  It  was  found,  however,  by  more  careful 
examination  and  other  experiments,  that  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  vine  was  solely  owing  to  the 
deep  and  loose  bed  of  earth,  made  by  digging 
the  large  hole  in  which  the  lower  end  of  the  rod 
was  buried  ;  and  that  the  loose  earth  of  the  trench 
in  which  the  wire  was  laid,  was  the  sole  cause  of 
the  fine  appearance  .of  the  row  of  beans. 

The  luxuriant  appearance  of  the  grass  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree  standing  in  a  pasture,  was 
pointed  out  recently  as  a  proof  of  the  theory 
that  "shade  is  the  best  manure."    The  tall  [' 
green  growth  at  this  spot,  was  indeed  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  short  pasturage  elsewhere;  but  '! 
a  further  examination  proved  that  other  trees 
growing  in  adjoining  fields  not  occupied  as  pas- 
tures, exhibited  no  such  appearance;  and  that 
the  larger  crop  in  the  shade  was  a  result  of  the  " 
amount  of  /op  dressing  the  land  had  received  t 
here,  from  the  numerous  cattle  which  had  made  the 
shade  of  this  tree  a  resort  for  several  hours  eachf; 
day, — with  the  added  reason  that  cattle  always 
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prefer  grass  grown  in  the  sun,  to  shaded  pastur- 
age, especially  if  that  shaded  portion  has  been 
stimulated  by  vfresh  manure ;  and  hence  this 
grass  was  not  gnawed  so  short  as  the  other. 

A  striking  instance  of  this  fallacious  mode  of 
reasoning,  occurs  in  the  origin  of  the  opinion 
that  wheat  turns  to  chess — the  more  remarkable 
on  account  of  the  singular  combination  of  causes 
to  favor  such  an  opinion.  A  farmer  sows  a  field 
of  wheat ;  a  part  of  it  is  injured  by  winter ;  chess 
is  found  growing  abundantly  on  the  injured 
spots  and  no  where  else ;  and  the  first  doubtful 
thought  is  that  the  wheat  by  partial  injury  has 
been  changed  into  chess  plants.  But  so  bold  a 
conclusion  needs  stronger  and  additional  proof. 
This  is  found  in  the  fact  that  if  the  wheat  was 
eaten  oS  early  in  the  season  by  cattle,  chess 
springs  up  in  its  place;  that  if  injured  seed  is  sown, 
the  same  result  often  takes  place ;  and  especially 
that  when  apparently  clean  wheat  is  sown,  plenti- 
ful crops  of  chess  immediately  follow.  The  ap- 
plication, however,  of  Bacon's  experimevtum 
crucis,  which  requires  that  the  experiment  should 
fit  the  theory  in  all  possible  variations,  proves  the 
fallacy  of  the  opinion  of  transmutation.  For  it 
is  found  that  there  are  many  parts  of  the  world 
where  the  chess  plant  is  entirely  unknown,  but 
which  are  equally  liable  to  the  changes  of  weather 
producing  winter-killing,  and  where  cattle  are 
as  liable  to  break  into  wheat  fields,  as  here.  It 
has  also  been  ascertained,  that  the  chess  plant  will 
grow  and  perfect  its  seed,  in  a  dense  growth  of 
wheat  and  other  plants,  unperceived,  and  thus 
fill  the  ground  with  its  seed ;  but  that  when  this 
shading  is  removed,  as  by  the  winter-killing  of 
the  wheat,  or  its  destruction  by  cattle,  the  chess 
plants  will  spring  up  several  feet  high  and  spread 
abroad  in  every  dii'ection,  bearing  many  thousand 
fold,  and  that  this  remarkable  property  alone  is 
Sufficient  to  account  for  the  supposed  change  of 
the  wheat  to  chess.  It  is  likewise  found,  that 
from  the  smallness  of  the  chess  seed,  it  frequently 
xists  unperceived  in  great  numbers  in  what  is 
supposed  to  be  clean  seed  wheat,  and  is  thus  often 
largely  sown,  unknown  to  the  farmer;  and  that 
ts  extreme  hardiness  enables  it  to  escape  injury 
iuring  its  dissemination  in  manure,  and  in  the 
Jung  of  cattle  and  other  animals.  The  fact  that 
yith  all  these  adverse  circumstances,  many 
[armers  in  various  parts  of  this  State,  have  suc- 
jeeded  by  many  years  of  great  care,  in  entirely 
Eradicating  the  weed  from  their  seed  and  from 
heir  soils,  shows  beyond  a  doubt  that  some  other 
xplanation  than  transmutation  must  be  adopted 
or  the  appearance  of  fields  of  chess  where  wheat 
nly  has  been  sown. 

We  could  adduce  other  instances ;  but  these 
lay  be  sufficient  to  show  the  importance  of  form- 
ig  opinions  with  great  care,  and  not  until  a 
iorough  course  of  accurate  experiments  has  been 
sorted  to, — whether  it  be  in  the  estimate  of  the 
alue  of  manures,  different  modes  of  planting  and 
I'f^J'  altivation,  the  profitableness  of  different  breeds 
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of  animals,  or  any  other  important  question  in 
farm  economy. —  Country  Gentleman. 


HEBREW  SERVITUDE  WAS  NOT  SLAVERY. 

There  was  never  at  any  time,  in  the  J ewish 
statutes,  or  authorized  by  them,  any  such  thing 
as  slavery  in  the  Hebrew  nation,  never  any  claim 
of  property  in  man.  When  they  fled  out  of 
Egypt  there  were  no  slaves  with  them ;  the  census 
of  souls  is  that  of  free  souls  only ;  not  a  creature 
went  out  of  Egypt  on  compulsion.  And  the  laws 
promulgated  by  Moses  in  regard  to  the  obtaining 
and  the  treatment  of  servants  were  in  no  respect 
what  is  called  slave  legislation,  but  legislation 
against  slavery,  legislation  to  render  its  intro- 
duction into  the  nation  absolutely  and  forever 
impossible,  legislation  only  for  free  voluntary 
contracts  of  service  with  free  men.  The  obtaining 
of  a  servant  by  such  a  contract  was  called  the 
buying  of  him ;  it  was  simply  and  solely  the 
buying  of  his  time  and  service  for  such  period 
as  might  be  specified  in  the  contract;  and  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  such  service  running 
into  slavery  by  long  possession,  the  period  itself 
of  such  contracts  was  limited  to  six  years ;  and  if 
in  any  case  extended  to  a  longer  time,  only  by 
solemn  mutual  agreement,  and  in  no  case,  on  no 
consideration,  nor  with  any  party,  could  such 
contract  hold  beyond  the  jubilee.  Every  fifty 
years,  every  servant  in  the  land  was  free. 

And  children  were  never  servants  because 
their  parents  were ;  no  claim  upon  the  time  or 
service  of  the  parents  created  any  claim  to  that  of 
the  children.    Servitude  was  not  transmitted  by 
birth,  and  never  could  be.   Every  instance  of  ser- 
vice, whether  of  the  Hebrews  or  the  heathen,  was  by 
free  voluntary  contract.    The  same  phraseology  is 
used  of  contracts  with  the  heathen  as  of  those  with 
the  Hebrews,  and  the  one  is  no  more  a  possession 
than  the  other.    Whether  Hebrew  or  heathen, 
when  a  man  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  ser- 
vant, he  was  said  to  have  bought  him  (as  when 
he  married  a  wife  he  was  said  to  have  bought 
her),  and  as  to  obligation  to  fulfil  the  contract, 
and  perform  the  work  paid  for,  the  servant  was 
described  as  his  money,  his  possession,  for  that 
contracted  period.    Hebrews  thus  sold  them- 
selves to  strangers  or  heathen,  and  heathen  sold 
themselves  to  Hebrews,  but  in  every  case  as  free- 
men, in  no  case  as  property.    There  is  no  such 
idea  as  that  of  property  in  man  recognized,  ex- 
cept as  a  wicked  oppression;  and  the  whole 
Mosaic  legislation  guarded  the  people  at  every 
point  against  such  oppression,  and  was  admirably 
contrived  to  render  it  impossible. 

In  consequence  of  these  careful  and  humane 
statutes,  both  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  constitu- 
tion and  the  letter  of  the  law  so  effectually  se- 
cured freedom  as  a  personal  birthright,  that  the 
idea  of  slavery,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  was 
never  embodied  in  the  language.  There  is  no 
word  to  signify  what  we  call  a  slave — a  human 
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being  degraded  into  an  article  of  property.  And 
the  laws  were  minute  and  specific  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  servants,  and  their  rights,  to 
such  a  degree,  with  such  explicitness  and  exact- 
ness, in  order  that  there  might  never  be  any 
temptation  to  introduce  or  establish  slavery  in 
the  land,  it  being  from  the  outset  made  so  im- 
possible, that  without  direct  defiance  of  Almighty 
God,  no  man  could  intend  such  a  thing,  and  no 
tribe  could  accomplish  it.  And  accordingly, 
notwithstanding  all  the  oppressions  of  which  the 
Jews  were  guilty,  and  the  instances  and  forms  in 
which  they  evaded  the  law,  and  at  length  at- 
tempted to  establish  slavery  itself  instead  of  the 
system  of  voluntary  paid  service  prescribed  by 
law,  yet  never  at  any  time  in  Palestine  was  there 
any  slave-mart  or  public  slave- traffic.  Babylon 
and  Tyre,  Greece  and  Rome,  all  nations  of  the 
earth,  indeed,  out  of  the  land  that  was  under  the 
teaching  and  discipline  of  these  laws  of  God, 
maintained  the  slave  trade;  and  never  a  philoso- 
pher, unenlightened  by  God's  Word,  rose  high 
enough  to  see  its  wickedness ;  but  in  Judea, 
its  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  justice  and 
humanity  was  so  manifest  by  the  law  of  God, 
and  so  many  statutes  combined  to  render  it  im- 
possible, that  though  the  idol  altars  of  the  heathen 
world  were  at  length  naturalized  in  Israel,  and  in 
the  seductions  of  idol  worship  the  people  were 
carried  headlong,  yet  the  slave-traffic  and  the 
slave-marts  never  once  obtained  a  footing. — 
Geo.  B.  Cheever. 


A  PAPER  ON  TOBACCO. 

We  find  a  lively  passage  on  tobacco  in  the 
pleasant  new  book  by  Aiphonse  Karr.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  France,  tobacco  is  a 
monopoly — and  a  very  productive  one — in  the 
hands  of  government.  , 

"  There  is  a  family  of  poisonous  plants,  among 
which  we  may  notice  the  henbane,  the  datura 
stramonium,  and  the  tobacco  plant.  The  tobacco 
plant  is  perhaps  a  little  less  poisonous  than  the 
datura,  but  it  is  more  so  than  the  henbane,  which 
is  a  violent  poison.  Here  is  a  tobacco  plant — 
as  fine  a  plant  as  you  can  wish  to  see.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  six  feet ;  and  from  the  centre  of 
a  tuft  of  leaves,  of  a  beautiful  green,  shoot  out 
elegant  and  graceful  clusters  of  pink  flowers. 

"  For  a  long  while  the  tobacco  plant  grew  un- 
known and  solitary  in  the  wilds  of  America.  The 
savages  to  whom  wo  had  given  brandy,  gave  us 
in  exchange  tobacco,  with  tlie  smoke  of  which 
they  used  to  intoxicate  themselves  on  grand  oc- 
casions. The  intercourse  between  the  two  worlds 
began  with  this  interchange  of  poisons. 

*'  Those  who  first  thought  of  putting  tobacco- 
dust  up  their  noses  were  first  laughed  at,  and 
then  persecuted  more  or  less.  James  I.,  of  Eng- 
land, wrote  against  snuff-takers  a  book  entitled 
'  Misocapnos.'  Some  years  later,  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  excommunicated  all  persons  who  took 


snuff  in  churches.  The  Empress  Elizabeth 
thought  it  necessary  to  add  something  to  the 
penalty  of  excommunication  pronounced  against 
those  who  used  the  black  dust  during  divine 
service,  and  authorized  the  beadles  to  confiscate 
the  snuff-boxes  to  their  own  use.  Amurath  IV. 
forbade  the  use  of  snuff,  under  pain  of  having 
the  nose  cut  off. 

"  No  useful  plant  could  have  withstood  such 
attacks.  If  before  this  invention  a  man  had  been 
found  to  say,  '  Let  us  seek  the  means  of  filling 
the  coffers  of  the  state  by  a  voluntary  tax ;  let 
us  set  about  selling  something  which  every  body 
will  like  to  do  without.  In  America  there  is  a 
plant  essentially  poisonous ;  if  from  its  leaves  you 
extract  an  empyreumatic  oil,  a  single  drop  of  it 
will  cause  an  animal  to  die  in  horrible  convul- 
sions. Suppose  we  offer  this  plant  for  sale, 
chopped  up  or  reduced  to  a  powder.  We  will 
sell  it  very  dear,  and  tell  the  people  to  stuff'  the 
powder  up  their  noses.' 

"  '  That  is  to  say,  I  suppose,  you  will  force 
them  to  do  so  by  law  V 

"  '  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  spoke  of  a  voluntary  tax. 
As  to  the  portion  we  chop  up,  we  will  tell  them 
to  inhale  it,  and  to  swallow  a  little  smoke  from 
it  besides.' 

"'But  it  will  kill  them.' 
"  '  No ;  they  will  become  rather  pale,  perhapi 
feel  giddy,  spit  blood,  and  suffer  from  cholic,  oi 
have  pains  in  the  chest — that's  all.  Besides 
you  know,  although  it  has  often  been  said  thai 
habit  is  second  nature,  people  are  not  yet  awart 
how  completely  man  resembles  the  knife, 
which  the  blade  first  and  then  the  handle  hac 
been  changed  two  or  three  times.  In  man  ther< 
is  no  nature  left — nothing  but  habit  remains 
People  will  become  like  Mithridates,  who  learnec 
to  live  on  poisons.' 

"  '  The  first  time  that  a  man  will  smoke,  h 
will  feel  sickness,  nausea,  giddiness,  and  colics 
but  that  will  go  off  by  degrees,  and  in  time  h 
will  get  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  he  will  onl 
feel  such  symptoms  now  and  then — when  hi 
smokes  tobacco  that  is  bad  or  too  strong- 
wheu  he  is  not  well,  and  in  five  or  six  other  case; 
Those  who  take  it  in  powder  will  sneeze,  have 
disagreeable  smell,  lose  the  sense  of  smelling,  an 
establish  in  their  nose  a  sort  of  perpetual  blister 
"  '  Then,  I  suppose,  it  smells  ver}-^  nice.' 
"  '  Quite  the  reverse.  It  has  a  very  unplef 
sant  smell ;  but,  as  I  said,  we'll  sell  it  very  dea; 
and  reserve  to  ourselves  the  monopoly  of  it.' 

"  '  My  good  friend,'  one  would  liave  said  1  ii| 
any  one  absurd  enough  to  hold  similar  languag' 
'  nobody  will  envy  you  the  privilege  of  sellin 
weed  that  no  one  will  care  to  buy.  You  migl 
as  well  open  a  shop  and  write  on  it — Kicks  sol 
here ;  or,  Such-a-one  sells  blows,  wholesale  an 
retail.  You  will  find  as  many  customers  as  f< 
your  poisonous  weed.' 

"  Well !  who  would  have  believed  that  tl 
first  speaker  was  right,  and  that  the  tobaci  ^ 
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speculation  would  answer  perfectly  ?  The  Kings 
of  France  have  written  no  satires  against  snuff, 
have  had  no  noses  cut  off,  no  snuff-boxes  confis- 
cated. Far  from  it.  They  have  sold  tobacco, 
laid  an  impost  on  noses,  and  given  snuff-boxes  to 
poets,  with  their  portraits  on  the  lid,  and  diamonds 
all  round.  This  little  trade  has  brought  them  in 
I  don't  know  how  many  millions  a  year.  The  po- 
tato was  far  more  diiEcult  to  popularize,  and  has 
still  some  adversaries." 


THE  RAG  AND  PAPER  l^USINESS. 

Very  few  persons  who  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
books  and  newspapers  have  any  idea  of  the 
quantities  of  paper  used  in  this  country  for 
these  purposes.  It  would  be  well  nigh  impossi- 
sible  to  arrive  at  all  the  facts  connected  with  the 
paper  business,  but  we  can  obtain  enough  to 
give  our  intelligent  readers  some  idea  of  its  ex- 
tent and  importance. 

Of  all  forlorn-looking  places  it  has  been  our 
fortune  to  visit,  commend  us  to  a  rag  wareroom 
in  this  city,  or  the  rag  room  of  a  paper  mill. 
One  finds  it  very  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
dirty  stuff  in  those  rooms  can  be  converted  into 
the  beautiful  paper  which  the  American  Bible 
Society,  Tract  Society,  or  any  of  the  leading 
publishers  are  using  in  their  books.    Take  for 
01  instance,  the  fine  paper  used  by  the  Bible  So- 
ciety— and  which  is  furnished  principally  by 
kfi.  V.  Butler  &  Co.,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.  We 
an  ire  assured  that  these  manufacturers  use  large 
rjuantities  of  rope  ends  and  cotton  refuse  in 
b  baking  this  excellent  paper.    The  cotton  bales, 
I  is  prepared  for  market  on  the  Southern  planta- 
ions,  are  tied  with  hemp  ropes.    The  bales,  when 
Be  wrought  to  New  Orleans  or  Mobile,  are  repi-essed 
)y  steam,  and  are  thus  brought  into  a  smaller 
ompass,  so  that  the  ropes  are  too  long.  The 
jnds  are  cut  off,  put  in  bales,  and  sent  iS^orth  to 
1  be  converted  into  paper.    In  the  cotton  factories 
il  )f  the  North  there  is  a  great  deal  of  refuse  cot- 
l  on,  such  as  ends  of  threads,  pieces  of  unsaleable 
-0  ;loth,  wisps  of  cotton  used  in  cleaning  machinery, 
m  fcc.    This  unpromising  stuff,  full  of  dirt,  grease, 
)r  tar,  is  put  in  bales  for  the  paper  manufac- 
311  iurers.    These  two  kinds  of  material  enter  largely 
iter,  nto  the  manufacture  of  the  Bible  Society  paper. 

?ome  of  the  cotton  presses  at  New  Orleans  and 
pla  Mobile  turn  out  some  300  or  400  tons  of  these 
ja  ope  ends  a  year,  and  they  have  become  quite  a 
'  arge  item  of  merchandise.  Three  or  four  larger 
i]  I  nills  in  this  countiy  use  these  rope  ends  and 
lagi  -efuse  cotton  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
'm  I  The  rags  imported  into  New  York  from  foreign 
iountrics  include  about  three  quarters  of  all  the 
ifoi  breign  importation  to  this  country.  The  most  of 
;  aD  ihe  balance  comes  to  Boston.  The  Custom  House 
li  Nooks  show  that  the  rags  come  from  Alexandria, 
Smyrna,  Trieste,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Ancona, 
( til  Palermo,  Messina,  Catania,  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
laa  rreat  Britain,  Madeira  and  Havana.   It  is  within 


a  very  short  time  that  rags  have  come  from  the 
Nile,  and  now  it  is  quite  a  business.  About  two 
and  a  quarter  millions  of  pounds  came  to  New 
York  from  Alexandria  last  year.  From  1834  to 
1844  the  average  total  importations  from  all 
foreign  ports  into  New  York,  were  13,000  bales 
per  annum,  pf  which  6,000  were  from  Trieste, 
3,000  from  Leghorn,  and  the  remaining  4,000 
from  sundry  places.  In  1850  the  importation 
of  foreign  rags  into  New  York  had  run  up  from 
13,000  (as  it  was  in  1844)  to  some  67,000  bales. 
In  1853  it  amounted  to  some  73,000  bales.  In 
1855  the  importation  amounted  to  only  about 
40,000  bales,  which  diminution  caused  a  great 
panic  among  the  paper  manufacturers,  and  led 
to  many  experiments  designed  to  find  a  substitute 
for  the  rag.  Straw  and  various  fibrous  barks,  such 
as  the  bark  of  the  locust  and  basswood  trees,  were 
tried,  and  with  some  success. 

In  Smyrna  the  sorting,  washing  and  drying  of 
the  rags  is  done  by  government  contract,  and  the 
bales  thus  made  up  of  assorted  articles  are  so 
marked  that  the  manufacturers  know  the  quality 
of  the  articles,  as  numbers  one,  two  and  three. 
From  Leghorn,  in  1844,  3,000  bales  were  im- 
poi'ted ;  but  that  trade  has  so  increased  that  in 
1855  nearly  11,000  bales  were  brought  to  New 
York  from  that  port.  It  is  said  that  about  every 
fourth  or  fifth  store  in  Leghorn  is  a  rag-store. 
The  small  stores  sort  and  wash  the  rags  and  then 
sell  them  to  the  jobbers,  who  press  them  into 
bales  and  brand  them  for  exportation.  In  1853 
there  were  not  less  than  some  35,000,000  pounds 
of  foreign  rags  imported  into  New  York,  but  in 
1855  the  amount  was  only  about  24,000,000. 

We  are  told  by  a  gentleman  who  has  had  the 
best  means  of  proving  his  opinions,  that  the 
foreign  rags  in  a  prosperous  year — say  1853 — 
are  about  one  tenth  of  the  whole  amount  con- 
verted into  paper  in  this  country  every  year. 
That  is,  some  350,000,000  pounds  of  rags,  or 
175,  000  tons,  are  annually  converted  into  paper 
in  the  United  States.  According  to  this  it  ap- 
pears, if  we  reckon  that  five  tons  of  rags  will 
make  nearly  four  tons  of  paper,  that  some 
250,000,000  pounds  of  paper  are  made  in  this 
country  in  a  year !  This  is  an  extraordinary 
item,  making  the  astonishing  sum  total  of 
125,000  tons  a  year,  which  would  load  2,500 
large  canal  boats.  In  order  to  get  some  idea  of 
the  bulk  of  this  paper,  let  one  visit  some  lai'ge 
iron  establishment — for  instance,  the  Albany 
Iron  Works  or  the  Boonton  Mills — and  look  at 
the  size  of  their  coal-heaps — small  mountains — 
containing  only  some  20,000  or  30,000  tons,  and 
then  suppose  125,000  tons  of  paper  (a  much 
lighter  article)  piled  up.  The  aggregated  heap 
would  be  a  curiosity  to  look  at. 

In  order  that  those  of  our  readers — no  doubt 
there  are  many — who  have  not  visited  a  paper- 
mill,  may  have  some  idea  of  the  ordinary  process 
of  converting  rags  into  paper,  we  will  give  a 
brief  description  of  it.    In  most  mills  the  gene- 
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ral  process  is  as  follows  :  The  rags  are  first  taken 
into  the  sorting  or  rag-room,  to  be  sorted  by 
women  and  girls,  who  take  out  the  coarser  dirt, 
buttons,  silks,  woolens,  &c.  The  rags  thus  sorted 
are  turned  over  to  the  rag-cutter,  a  savage-looking 
instrument,  into  which  rags  are  fed  very  much 
as  straw  is  into  cutting-machines.  The  cutting 
spool  has  on  it  two  heavy  knives  which  are  forced 
round  at  a  speed  of  some  600  or  800  revolutions 
a  minute.  The  rags  drop  from  this  machine  upon 
a  canvas  belt  which  conveys  them  over  a  roller 
into  the  duster.  This  is  a  hollow  cylinder,  in 
the  centre  of  which  revolves  a  shaft  armed  with 
iron  teeth,  which  match  into  teeth  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  cylinder.  These  teeth  are  so  arranged 
as  to  form  a  spiral  passage,  so  that  the  rags  are 
carried  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  machine. 
The  teeth  tear  and  beat  the  rags,  knocking  all 
the  loose  dust  out  of  them.  The  duster  deposits 
the  rags  into  a  shute  which  sends  them  into  a 
room  by  the  rag-boiler.  This  is  a  very  dirty  part 
of  the  process,  as  any  one  may  know  by  looking 
into  the  room  where  it  is  carried  on,  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  the  paper-makers  assure  us  that 
the  workmen  suffer  no  inconvenience  from  it. 

There  are  two  ways  of  boiling  rags.  The 
common  way  is  by  an  ordinary  kettle  about  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  and  depth,  with  a 
flange  on  the  top,  which  is  about  eight  feet  in 
diameter.  On  this  flange  is  placed  a  wooden  tub 
some  six  or  eight  feet  deep.  The  kettle  has  a 
false  bottom  full  of  holes,  and  out  of  its  center 
rises  a  square  spout  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  tub. 
Such  a  tub  will  hold  from  two  to  four  tons  of 
rags  at  once.  When  the  liquor,  which  is  made 
up  of  water,  a  barrel  of  lime  and  some  fifty 
pounds  of  soda-ash,  is  put  on,  a  strong  cover  is 
fastened  over  the  tub  and  the  heat  is  applied.  In 
boiling,  the  water  is  forced  up  the  tube  in  the 
center  and  spreads  itself  over  the  rags,  soaking 
down  through  them  into  the  kettle,  to  be  forced 
up  again  in  the  same  way.  It  rc((uires  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours  to  boil  one  batch 
thoroughly.  This  is  the  old  way,  and  is  still 
generally  practiced. 

The  other  way  is  patented.  The  instrument 
resembles  a  steam  boiler ;  through  its  center  runs 
an  iron  shaft.  This  boiler  is  placed  horizontally, 
and  on  the  shaft  is  a  cog-wheel,  by  which  it  is 
caused  to  revolve.  The  boiler  is  nearly  filled 
with  rags,  and  the  .same  kind  of  li(iuor  is  used 
as  in  the  old  process.  It  is  capable  of  sustain- 
ing a  high  pressure  of  steam.  When  the  rags 
and  li((uor  are  in,  and  the  boiler  closed,  it  is 
thrown  into  gear,  and  steam  is  admitted.  In  this 
way  the  rags  are  constantly  stirring  while  the 
boiling  is  going  on.  This  process  is  more 
tliuruugli  than  the  other,  but  usually  takes  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours.  By  the  boiling 
in  either  case,  the  colons,  grease,  dirt,  i*cc.,  in  the 
rags  are  so  started  as  to  make  them  ready  for  the 
washing  operation.  Tiie  wa.shing  engine  is  in  the 
shape  of  an  oblong  or  elliptical  tub,  about  six  feet 


wide,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and  two  and  a  half: 
or  three  feet  deep.  In  the  center  of  this  tub  is 
a  partition  running  lengthwise  about  six  feet: 
long,  leaving  about  three  feet  at  each  end  with- 
out any  partition.  On  one  side  of  the  partition 
in  the  bottom  is  a  heavy  plank  made  concave,  in 
which  are  fastened  a  large  number  of  knives  or 
teeth,  which  match  with  similar  teeth  in  the  wheel 
which  revolves  immediately  above  them.  It  will 
be  seen  that  around  the  partition  is  a  clear  pas- 
sage, and  that  a  current  is  formed  by  the  wheel 
which  keeps  the  rags  and  water  in  motion,  draw- 
ing everything  through  those  teeth  just  described. 
From  200  to  400  pounds  of  the  boiled  rags  are 
now  placed  in  the  engine.  At  one  corner  a 
stream  of  clean  water  is  coming  in,  and  at  the 
opposite  corner  a  stream  of  dirty  water  is  run- 
ning out,  through  sieves  so  constructed  as  to 
keep  all  the  fibrous  matter  in  the  engine.  The 
wheel  full  of  knives  or  teeth  is  then  set  in  motion, 
and  for  about  four  hours  the  rags  are  revolving 
in  a  regular  current  under  the  teeth,  a  process 
which  washes  the  rags  and  tears  them  into  a 
pulp,  called  "  half  stufi'."  The  next  process  is 
to  bleach  the  "  half  stuff,"  which  is  done  in  a 
similar  engine,  by  means  of  chloride  of  lime 
mixed  in  with  the  water.  In  this  way  it  is 
ground  over  and  over  several  hours,  when  it  is 
ready  for  the  bleaching  vats  or  drainers,  which 
are  usually  made  of  brick.  From  the  washing 
engines  it  is  let  down  into  these  vats  by  means  of 
valves.  The  pulp  remains  in  these  vats  some 
twenty-four  hours,  after  which  the  liquor  is 
drained  off. 

The  "  half  stuff"  is  now  ready  for  the  "  beat- 
ing engines,"  which  operate  like  washing  engines, 
beating  the  pulp  into  minute  fibres.  This  re- 
quires some  four  hours,  after  which  process  it  is 
run  into  the  pulp-chest  ready  for  use  in  the  paper 
machine.  It  ought  here  to  be  stated  that  when 
colored  paper  is  to  be  made,  the  coloring  matter 
is  introduced  when  the  pulp  is  passing  through 
the  beating  engines.  The  pulp  is  now  drawn 
from  the  pulp-chest  by  a  faucet  into  the  mixing 
box,  into  wliich  a  stream  of  clear  water  is  con- 
stantly flowing.  From  this  box  the  liquid  pulp 
passes  on  to  the  screens,  which  are  shaken  by 
machinery,  and  the  holes  in  them  so  fine  as  to 
catch  any  little  knots  or  hooks  and  eyes,  or  any 
other  small  substance  which  would  nrar  the  paper. 
The  pulp  pa.'^sing  through  the  screens  falls  into  a 
small  vat  in  which  a  large  cylinder  is  revolving. 
This  is  covered  with  a  net  work  of  very  fine 
brass  or  copper  wire.  A  pump  is  at  work  draw- 
ing out  the  water  from  the  middle  of  the  cylin- 
der which  sucks  the  pulp  down  on  the  wire  face. 
When  the  cylinder  revolves  to  a  certain  point 
it  comes  in  contact  with  a  felt  cloth  which  picks 
the  sheet  of  pulp  ofl"  from  the  cylinder,  and  car- 
ries it  through  a  pair  of  match  cylinders  which 
s(|ueeze  the  water  out  of  the  paper.  Then  the 
sheet  tlius  formed  passes  through  one  or  more 
pairs  of  copper  or  iron  cylinders  (one  of  each 
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pair  being  heated  with  steam),  which  process  , 
presses,  dries  and  poHshes  the  paper.    It  now  , 
passes  on  to  th^  cutting-machine,  where  it  is 
piled  by  girls  for  the  finishing  shop,  where  it ,  is 
counted  into  quires  and  packed  in  reams  for 
market. 

In  finishing  writing-paper,  callender  rolls  are 
used,  the  finish  and  hardness  of  the  paper  being 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  pairs  of  rolls 
through  which  it  is  passed.  In  this  process  one 
of  the  rolls  is  made  of  paper,  and  is  a  curious 
article.  A  small  cast  iron  roll  is  made  the 
nucleus  on  which  sheets  of  the  very  best  linen 
paper  are  pressed  by  hydraulic  power.  This 
power  is  so  applied  as  to  crush  down  over  the 
entire  face  of  the  iron  a  thickness  of  two  or  thi'ee 
inches  of  paper.  This  paper,  so  pressed,  is  turned 
in  a  lathe,  just  like  an  ordinary  cast  iron  roll ; 
and  so  hard  is  it  that  it  dulls  the  turning  tools 
quicker  than  iron.  This  paper  roll  works  against 
a  heated  cast  iron  roll,  and  the  process  gives  the 
paper  the  smoothness  and  compactness  necessary. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing 
the  process  of  making  paper,  because  we  suppose 
it  to  be  new  to  many,  if  not^the  majority  of  our 
readers. 

A  gentleman^  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
paper  business,  informs  us  that  there  are  about 
five  hundred  and  fifty  paper  mills  in  this  coun- 
try ;  some  put  the  number  as  high  as  seven 
hundred  and  fifty. 

The  quantity  of  paper  used  in  this  city,  if  it 
could  be  ascertained,  would  be  an  imposing 
aggregate.  Some  particulars  will  be  of  interest 
to  our  readers.  We  will  take  the  Messrs.  Harper 
as  the  largest  house;  from  Jan.  1,  1855,  to  Jan. 
1,  1856,  they  used  150,000  tokens  of  paper,  each 
token  containing  250  sheets ;  that  is,  they  printed 
in  one  year,  37,500,000  sheets  of  various  sizes. 
This  paper  cost  about  $300,000.  The  present 
year  the  same  publishers  will  consume  200,000 
tokens,  or  about  one-quarter  more  than  last  year. 
The  monthly  edition  of  Harper's  Magazine  uses 
up  74,800  pounds  of  paper,  or  about  900,000 
pounds  a  year,  which  is  about  450  tons.  In 
their  editions  of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of 
Macaulay's  History,  they  used  40  tons  of  paper. 
Their  editions  of  this  work  alone  amounted  to 
65,000  sets.  Of  the  first  and  second  volumes, 
they  published  100,000  sets.  In  printing  the 
200,000  tokens  of  paper  this  year,  they  employ 
34  of  Adams'  power  presses. 

In  the  Bible-House  they  use  from  30,000  to 
40,000  tokens  a  year  of  various  sizes,  or  about 
2,500,000  pounds.  Last  year  the  Tract  Society 
used  about  17,000  reams,  or  34,000  tokens.  The 
American  Messenger,  the  organ  of  the  Society, 
required  about  168,000  pounds  of  paper.  The 
particulars  from  other  publishing  houses  we  have 
not  collected ;  but  if  one  will  pass  along  John, 
Nassau,  Beekman  and  Cliff  streets,  and  see  how 
many  printing-houses  there  are,  he  will  not  be 
slow  in  admitting  that  the  aggregate  of  paper 
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annually  printed  into  books,  pamphlets,  hand- 
bills and  newspapers,  is  enormous.  If  we  take 
a  glance  at  the  newspapers  of  this  city,  the  facts 
will  appear  remarkable.  The  Evangelist  uses 
weekly  nearly  60  tokens  of  paper,  or  some  3,000 
a  year ;  The  Independent,  as  is  said,  uses  about 
double  that  quantity,  and  The  JSl.  Y.  Observer 
about  80  tokens  a  week,  or  over  4,000  a  year. 
These  three  weekly  religious  newspapers  con- 
sume about  1,000,000  pounds  of  paper  a  year. 
Add  to  these  The  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist), 
The  Recorder(  Baptist),  The  Churchman,  and 
Protestant  67iM/-c/imaM  (Episcopalian),  The  Free- 
man's Journal  (Roman  Catholic),  or,  in  a  word, 
all  the  weeklies  of  this  city,  and  it  is  very  certain 
that  the  consumption  of  paper  by  them  is  vast. 
The  leading  newspapers  consume  in  wholesale 
quantities.  The  Tribune,  for  instance,  prints 
about  430,000  copies  a  week,  including  its  daily, 
weekly,  semi-weekly  and  California  edition — or 
near  22,500,000  copies  a  year. 

Take  The  Weeldy  Tribune  as  an  illustration  of 
bulk.  Its  weekly  issue  weighs  some  ten  tons, 
and  a  horse  and  cart  find  constant  employment 
on  the  day  it  is  printed,  from  7  A.  M.  to  2  A.  M., 
nineteen  hours,  to  carry  the  mail-bags  to  the 
Post  Of&ce.  If  all  The  Weekly  Tribunes  printed 
in  a  year  were  loaded  on  wagons,  at  the  rate  of 
two  tons  to  each,  it  would  make  a  line  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  wagons.  The  total  issues  of  The 
Tribune  and  the  other  principal  journals  of  the 
city  for  a  year  would  load  some  2,000  wagons, 
with  two  tons  to  each !  If  these  wagons  were 
put  in  line,  with  teams  attached,  they  would 
make  a  procession  of  ten  miles  long  !  If  all  the 
newspapers  issued  in  this  city  for  a  year  were 
loaded  in  the  same  way,  the  procession  would 
reach  from  Jersey  City  to  New  Brunswick,  some 
thirty  miles  ! 

We  have  made  these  singular  calculations  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  paper  business  in  this 
country,  and  in  connection  with  it  some  little 
insight  into  the  newspaper  and  book  business. 
Many  of  our  country  readers  will  also  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  paper  clipped  in  binding  books, 
all  sorts  of  old  paper  thrown  into  the  streets,  old 
books  of  account,  &c.,  are  re-worked  by  the 
mills  into  paper.  We  heard  the  other  day,  of 
one  of  our  banks  which  found  their  old  ledgers 
required  more  room  than  could  be  afforded.  The 
Directors  resolved  to  burn  them,  but  after  they 
had  been  burning  books  a  whole  day,  learned  that 
paper  dealers  bought  them  for  two  cents  a  pound, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  ledgers  were  sold  for 
$400.  Frequently  whole  wagon  loads  of  old 
letter  files  are  bought,  and  any  quantity  of  old 
newspapers.  In  this  way  we  have  heard  that 
great  quantities  of  precious  revolutionary  paper 
found  in  the  garrets  of  old  houses  in  New  Jersey 
and  New  York,  have  gone  into  the  remorseless 
paper  vats  to  make  new  paper ! 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  is  a  great  business  in  this  coun- 
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try,  and,  we  may  add — what  every  one  knows — 
that  the  greatest  part  of  this  immense  annual 
issue  of  paper  ia  this  country  never  finds  its 
way  back  into  the  market  in  any  shape.  The 
most  of  the  old  newspapers  are  used  for  waste 
paper,  and  the  books  take  their  places  in  thou- 
sands of  houses  and  libraries;  so  that  the  raw 
matei'ial  for  making  the  paper  required  must  be 
principally  in  the  form  of  rags. 

There  are  other  facts  of  interest  connected 
with  the  business.  The  exportation  of  rags  from 
the  Mediterranean  is  a  commentary  on  the  influ- 
ences which  there  act  on  the  popular  hungering 
for  books  and  the  productions  of  a  free  press.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  paper  in  this  country  is  made 
in  the  Free  States.  There  may  be  some  paper- 
mills  in  the  semi-Free  States  of  Maryland  and 
Delaware.  Sans-culotte  became  a  great  word  in 
France,  and  we  have  proved  that  rags  are  a  great 
power  in  America. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  13,  1856. 

The  Position  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting. — This  subject — already  largely  treated 
in  the  Review — has  lost  nothing  of  its  painful 
character  from  the  events  of  the  last  few  months. 
Its  discussion  was  commenced  under  a  religious 
concern  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  in  its  order  and  discipline  not  less 
than  in  its  profession  of  Christian  doctrine. 
While  a  persistent  departure  from  that  order  and 
discipline  continues  to  foster  discord  and  con- 
fusion within  our  borders,  this  journal  cannot 
shrink  from  its  duty  of  pointing  out  the  source 
of  those  evils  and  the  danger  which  threatens 
our  existence  as  one  body. 

In  the  document  prepared  at  Baltimore  in 
1849  by  the  Committees  of  Conference  of  the 
Yearly  Meetings  of  New  England,  New  York, 
Baltimore,  North  Carolina  and  Indiana,  and 
adopted  by  those  meetings,  we  find  the  following  : 

"  In  the  history  of  our  Society  it  is  found  that, 
as  our  numbers  increased,  our  meetings  neccs- 
.«arily  were  multiplied,  and  additional  Yearly  and 
Subordinate  Meetings  were  established;  each 
Yearly  Meeting  being  independent  of  the  others 
in  i'urmiug  and  adniini.stering  its  own  Discipline, 
and  yet  all  being  bound  together  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  same  blessed  doctrines,  and  in 
support  of  the  same  Christian  testimonies;  and 
being  essentially  one  people,  a  member  removing 
from  one  Yearly  fleeting  into  another,  is  entitled 
to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  into  which  he  removes 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
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high  calling,  when  concerned  to  visit  the  churches, 
are  accredited  in  this  capacity  by  presenting  tes- 
timonies of  their  being  in  unity  as  such  with 
their  friends  at  home;  -  and  thus,  and  in  many 
other  ways,  the  benefits  of  our  religious  compact 
are  extended  throughout  the  Society  at  large."  ' 

"  In  the  exercise  of  those  functions  which  le- 
gitimately and  exclusively  belong  to  itself, — as  [ 
the  forming  or  administering  of  its  own  disci- 
pline— any  interference  by  another  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, or  attempt  to  control  its  actions  in  these  re- 
spects, would  be  an  infraction  of  our  established  ■ 
order,  and  fraught  with  consequences  perilous  to 
the  whole  brotherhood  of  Yearly  Meetings, 
against  which  we  feel  solemnly  bound  to  bear  our  1 
testimony.  An  abridgement  of  the  rights  of 
members  by  refusing  to  receive  credentials  issued 
by  the  meetings  in  another  Yearly  Meeting,  ex- 
cept for  causes  provided  for  in  Discipline,  is 
subversive  of  the  established  order  of  the  So- 
ciety. On  the  other  hand,  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  a  meeting  to  confer  upon  individuals 
privileges  which  they  have  forfeited  in  their  own 
meeting,  or  to  sustain  them  in  assumed  rights  to 
which  they  are  not  entitled,  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce confusion,  and  to  disturb  the  harmony  of 
Friends." 

The  difficulty  in  which  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  are  now  sorrowfully  involved, 
is,  we  believe,  directly  attributable  to  an  un- 
warranted interference  in  those  "  peculiar  and 
exclusive  rights,  relating  to  its  own  government 
and  internal  regulations  "  which  belong  to  each 
Yearly  Meeting ;  and  to  an  attempt  to  restore  to 
membership  persons  who  had  not  only  been  dis- 
owned under  the  authority  and  discipline  of  New 
England  Yearly  Meeting,  but  had  actually  ar- 
rayed themselves  in  opposition  to  it  and  to  the 
established  order  of  our  Society,  by  setting  up  '  ' 
separate  meetings.  This  attempt  was  so  plainly 
a  violation  of  the  order  and  practice  of  all 
the  Yearly  Meetings,  and  invaded  so  palpably  the 
rights  of  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Society,  that 
no  other  results  could  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected from  it  than  general  agitation,, and  a  dis- 
ruption of  the  connection  between  the  Society  at 
large  and  those  who  had  thus  broken  the  terms 
of  union. 

We  accordingly  find  that  all  the  Yearly  Meet-  ^ 
ings,  except  Philadelphia,  have  officially  dis- 
claimed fellowship  with  that  body  in  Ohio  which 
has  joined  with  Philadelphia  in  recognizing,  as 
members,  persons  who  had  been  disowned  from 
the  Society,  and  who  did  not  even  profess  to 
be  connected  with  any  acknowledged  Yearly 
Meeting.      And    now,   the   other  American 
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Yearly  Meetings,  after  most  earnestly .  and  re- 
peatedly, but  unsuccessfully,  entreating  Friends 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  to  restore  the 
broken  ties  and  resume  their  proper  relation  to 
the  body,  have  with  one  accord  declined  corres- 
pondence with  them  while  they  remain  in  their 
present  state. 

It  is  painfully  manifest  that  our  position  is 
totally  inimical  to  the  harmony  and  oneness  of 
the  Society,  and  to  the  exercise  of  those  common 
rights  and  privileges  which  have  ever  existed 
between  the  several  Yearly  Meetings,  and  have 
been  considered  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  church.  Ministers  of  other  Yearly 
Meetings  coming  to  visit  us  in  the  love  of  the 
Grospel,  with  the  requisite  credentials,  are  inter- 
rupted in  their  labors ;  and  this  interruption  is 
.justified  on  the  ground  that  these  ministers 
belong  to,  and  are  set  at  liberty  to  visit,  meetings 
which  are  in  unity  and  correspondence  with  a 
body  in  Ohio  which  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
has  rejected  as  a  meeting  of  Separatists.  Mem- 
bers of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  removing 
into  Ohio,  cannot  take  certificates  to  the  Monthly 
Meetings  with  which  they  wish  to  become  con- 
nected. Certificates  of  membership  or  of  liberty 
to  engage  in  religious  service,  issued  under  the 
authority  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  cannot 
be  consistently  or  safely  received  within  other 
Yearly  Meetings.  Nor  can  certificates  of  minis- 
ters and  other  members  of  the  Ohio  Yearly  Meet- 
ing recognized  by  all  the  other  Yearly  Meetings, 
be  received  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting.  Other  difficulties  of  the  most 
serious  character  might  be  enumerated,  as  neces- 
sarily arising  from  our  present  condition. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that,  by  the  action  of 
one  part  of  this  Yearly  Meeting — action  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  established  order  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Society — another  portion  of  its  mem- 
bers have  been  deprived  of  their  rights  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  can  no  longer  fully  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  religious  association  or  church 
fellowship. 

We  do  not  qiiestion  the  right  of  any  number 
to  secede  from  the  Society,  organize  themselves 
anew  and  enter  into  alliance  with  any  other  body 
of  Separatists ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  no  part, 
whether  large  or  small,  of  a  Yearly  Meeting, 
even  with  the  Clerk  co-operating,  can  legitimately 
assume  its  name  and  pursue  a  course  that  will 
sever  their  fellow  members  from  the  ancient 


Yearly  Meetings  and  the  Society  of  Friends. 
This  view  is  clearly  illustrated  and  justified 
by  the  history  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting 
in  1828.  A  large  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers, in  connection  with  the  Clerk,  united 
themselves,  as  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  by 

j  correspondence,  with  bodies  who  had  separated 
in  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Indiana.  A 
portion,  however,  wished  to  retain  their  "con- 

1  nection  with  the  great  body  of  the  Society  of 

;  Friends  in  America  and  England,  and  hold  all 
(  .  .  . 

the-  privileges  of  membership  wherever  the  Socie- 

I  ty  was  settled."  (Philad.  Friend,  Vol.  2,  p.  53.) 
"  They  had  no  alternative  left  but  to  meet  apart 
from  those  who  had  seceded  from  its  communion." 
"  Accordingly,  near  the  close  of  the  sitting  on 
Fourth  day  afternoon,  notice  was  given  to  such 
persons  as  were  dissatisfied  with  the  irregular 
proceedings  of  the  Separatists,  to  meet,  at  9 
j  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  at  the  M'Ken- 
drean  school  house,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
j  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  in  con- 
!  nection  with  the  ancient  and  regularjy  instituted 
j  Yearly  Meetings  of  our  religious  Society,"  (Ibid. 
Vol.  2,  p.  61.) 

A  meeting  convened,  as  proposed,  a  clerk  and 
assistant  were  appointed,  and  "  much  important 
business  was  transacted  ;"  and  the  body  thus  or- 
ganized and  held,  was  subsequently  acknowledged 
by  all  the  other  Yearly  Meetings  as  the  genuine 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting.  In  justification  of 
'  these  proceedings  the  historian  says  :  "  It  mat- 
ters not  how  large  the  number  may  be  who  vio- 
late the  compact,  break  down  the  established 
I  constitution,  and  disregard  the  terms  on  which  a 
I  right  of  membership  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
can  only  be  held.  If  it  be  nine-tenths,  nineteen- 
twentieths  or  ninety-nine-hundredths,  the  prin- 
ciple remains  the  same.  Membership  can  only 
be  enjoyed  so  long  as  the  prescribed  terms  of  it 
are  complied  with.  The  moment  an  individual 
violates  these  conditions,  he  voluntarily  forfeits 
his  right;  and  if  the  whole  number  of  persons 
constituting  a  meeting  act  thus,  they  as  fully  and 
completely  cease  to  be  members  of  the  Society  as 
any  one  of  them  would  if  regularly  disowned 
by  the  rest.  Numbers  have  no  modifying  influ- 
ence upon  the  terms  and  principles  of  the  asso- 
ciation." Philada.  Friend,  Vol.  2,  p.  54. 

From  the  details  already  known  to  our  readers, 
they  may  readily  perceive  that  the  present  posi- 
tion of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  in  its  rela- 
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tion  to  the  other  Yearly  Meetings  of  the  Society, 
and  with  reference  to  its  connection  with  the 
body  which  stands  separated  from  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting,  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  Balti- 
more when  the  separation  took  place  in  1828. 
We  would  gladly  cherish  the  hope  that  an  in- 
creasing number  of  the  members  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  are  becoming  convinced  that  its 
course  has  been  erroneous  and  should  be  re- 
traced. They  cannot  but  deplore  the  sad  effects 
of  the  estrangement  which  has  been  already 
produced  from  the  other  Yearly  Meetings ;  and 
they  can  scarcely  fail  to  perceive  that  the  inevi- 
table result  of  persisting  in  their  present  course 
must  be  the  complete  dismemberment  from  the 
Society  of  Friends  of  all  who  join  in  it. 

The  only  body  with  which  those  who  now 
claim  to  act  in  the  name  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  are  in  harmonious  correspondence, 
is  the  separate  meeting  which  they  have  re- 
cognized as  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  but  which 
has  been  solemnly  disowned  by  all  the  other 
Yearly  Meetings  in  America,  and  by  those  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  That  body,  too,  is 
as  "a  house  divided  against  itself,"  containing 
the  elements  of  its  own  dissolution.  From 
the  printed  minutes  of  its  late  proceedings, 
it  appears  that  its  clerk  was  proposed  by  the 
"prevailing  sense" — not  with  the  unity— of  the 
Representatives.  The  proceedings  of  its  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  were  read  but  not  approved — 
80  much  dissatisfaction  being  expressed  that  the 
clerk  had  to  erase  the  word  aiyprovdd  after  hav- 
ing written  it.  We  are  informed  that  scenes  of 
discord  were  daily  exhibited.  There  were  op- 
posing views  as  to  reading  the  Minutes  or  Cer- 
tificates of  the  strangers  in  attendance  as  minis- 
ters, and  the  Epistles  received  from  the  Yearly 
Meetings  of  the  separatists  of  New  England,  New 
York  and  Baltimore.  None  of  these  were  read 
except  the  last,  and  it  was  neither  noticed  on 
the  minutes  nor  answered.  No  Epistle  was  written 
except  one  to  Philadelphia. 

Propositions  in  reference  to  a  correspond- 
ence with  those  separate  meetings,  and  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  to  visit  them,  occu- 
pied much  of  the  time  during  two  days,  and  were 
largely  approved,  but  were  not  adopted.  As 
miglit  bo  expected,  the  meeting  was  far  from  satis- 
factory, and  greatly  disappointed  many,  particu- 
larly some  who  had  not  attended  for  several 
years,  and  had  been  led  to  believe  that,  the  sepa- 


ration having  taken  place,  they  would  be  a  united 
body. 

Deeply  as  these  things  are  to  be  lamented,  i 
they  may  be  justly  considered  as  the  necessary  i  | 
consequences  of  a  disregard  of  true  Christian 
charity,  and  of  a  departure  from  the  system 
of  order,  established  under  the  influence  of 
divine  wisdom,  between  the  several  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  is  earn- 
estly to  be  desired, — may  it,  indeed,  become  our 
fervent  prayer, — that  these  considerations  may 
induce  those  who  are  pursuing  a  course  so  inju- 
rious in  its  tendency,  to  pause  before  it  shall  be 
too  late  to  save  themselves,  their  children  and 
the  church,  from  its  desolating  consequences. 

Pakaphrase  of  the  137th  Psalm. — Few 
can  have  forgotten  the  beautiful,  touching  and. 
Christian  poem,  "  Uncle  Isham,"  on  page  703 
of  our  8th  volume.  It  was  copied  into  many 
periodicals,  and  thus  obtained  general  circulation 
in  this  country  and  also  abroad.  This  week  we 
present  to  our  readers  a  "  paraphrase  of  the  137th 
Psalm,"  from  the  pen  of  the  same  gifted  writer, 
and  we  think  they  will  unite  in  the  wish  that 
she  will  more  frequently  use  this  delightful  means 
of  imparting  instruction,  pleasure  and  consola- 
tion. 

In  reference  to  this  poem,  the  author  remarks  : 
"  It  is  aimed  to  be  as  literal  as  possible.  The 
text  seeming  to  leave  the  '  chief  joy '  of  the  cap- 
tive people  to  be  imagined  by  the  reader,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  fill  up  the  parenthesis;  and 
songs  of  the  affections,  memories  of  the  past — 
pleasant  and  mournful — seem  naturally  to  flow 
in,  as  descriptive  of  the  chief  joys  of  a  people 
with  the  warm  passions,  the  poetry  and  the  music 
of  the  Jews. 

The  denunciations  against  Edom  and  Babylon 
are  given  in  the  form  of  prophetic  vision,  with 
some  slight  allusion  to  their  history,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  may  not  obscui-e,  even  if  it  should  fail  to 
give  such  elucidation  as  ought  to  belong  to  a 
Paraphrase." 


ELansas. — While  asking  attention  to  the  ap- 
peal for  "  Aid  to  Kansas,"  which  is  addressed  to 
the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  we  may  suggest  to 
our  readers,  in  other  places,  the  propriety  of 
adopting  such  means  for  rendering  relief  to  the 
destitute  and  sufl'ering  in  Kansas,  as  may  be 
found  appropriate  and  available. 
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Mahrihd, — At  Friends'  Meeting,  Richland,  Iowa,  on 
the  16th  of  Tenth  month  last,  Frederic  tMiTn,  of 
Spring  Creek  Monthl}'  Meeting,  Iowa,  to  Eachbl 
Wilson,  daughter  of  David  and  Esther  Wilson,  of  the 
former  place. 


Died, — Yery  suddenly,  on  the  26th  of  Seventh 
month  last,  Eliza  Tudor,  wife  of  W.  A.  Tudor,  in  the 
32d  year  of  her  age, — a  granddaughter  of  Geo.  Wilso'n. 

 ,  On  the  13th  of  Tenth  month  last,  Susan  P.. 

daughter  of  Joseph  Denson  Bates  and  Mary  P.  Bates, 
of  Smithfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio,  in  the  2 2d  year 
of  her  age.  She  bore  her  affliction  with  much  com- 
posure and  resignation  to  the  Divine  will ;  saying  to 
her  mother  she  had  long  given  up  the  things  of  this 
world  :  requested  a  message  of  love  sent  to  her  absent 
brothers,  desiring  they  would  meet  her  in  Heaven. 
She  remained  entirely  sensible  to  the  last,  closing  her 
own  ej'es  as  though  falling  into  a  sweet  sleep  ;  leaving 
a  consoling  evidence  that  her  purified  spirit  has  en- 
tered into  the  realms  of  everlasting  bliss. 

 ,  On  the  iHh  of  Tenth  month  last,  Elizabeth 

Z.,  wife  of  Samuel  C.  Hill,  and  daughter  of  Daniel  H. 
and  Dorcas  Hutchins,  in  the  22d  year  of  her  age, —  a 
member  of  Mill  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio.  She 
had  suffered  with  disease  for  several  years,  but  in  the 
Ninth  month  last,  while  on  a  visit  near  Richmond, 
Ind.,  was  brought  very  low.  She  several  times  ex- 
pressed her  apprehension  that  her  time  was  short — 
earnestly  requesting  her  husband  and  friends  to  give 
her  up  willingly,  for  "  her  sins  were  all  forgiven,  and 
she  felt  happy  in  her  Saviour,  and  the  prospect  was 
bright  and  clear  before  her."  Then  added,  "  0,  there 
is  nothing  worth  living  for  but  to  be  prepared  to  die, 
and  now  death  is  no  terror  to  me."  After  some  days, 
she  so  far  recovered  as  to  attend  a  part  of  a  few  of 
the  sittings  of  the  late  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting ;  but 
her  strength  gradually  failed,  and  she  quietly  breathed 
her  last  in  the  presence  of  those  she  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  see. 


THE  COMPLETION  OP  THE  ELECTION  OF 
PRESIDENT. 

The  presidential  electors  chosen  in  the  several 
States,  assemble  in  their  respective  State  capi- 
tols  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  December, 
and  there  formally  record  their  votes  for  their 
favorite  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, that  is,  the  candidates  of  the  party  that 
elected  them,  though  it  is  within  their  power  to 
vote  for  whomsoever  they  please.  Copies  of  the 
records  thus  made  are  forwarded  to  Washington, 
one  by  a  special  messenger  from  each  State,  an- 
other by  mail,  while  a  third  is  deposited  with 
the  U.  S.  Judge  for  each  State.  On  the  first 
Wednesday  of  Febniary,  the  records  are  opened 
in  the  presence  of  Congress,  and  the  result  of 
them  all  announced,  and  those  men  having  ma- 
jorities of  the  electoral  votes  thus  returned  for 
the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  President,  are 
declared  elected,  and  the  election  is  complete. 

If  no  person  has  a  majority  of  the  votes,  there 
is  no  choice,  and  the  Senate  proceeds  to  elect  a 
Vice  President  from  the  two  highest  in  the  electoral 
ballot,  and  the  House  to  choose  a  President  from 
the  three  highest.  In  the  Senate's  choice,  each 
Senator  has  a  vote.  In  the  House,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  each  State  have  but  a  single  vote  ; 
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and  its  character  is  determined  by  the  majority 
of  the  representatives.  The  successful  candidate 
in  the  House  must  have  the  votes  of  a  majority 
of  the  States.  4  If  the  House  fails  to  elect  a 
President  by  March  4th,  the  Vice  President  be- 
comes the  Pi-esident;  if  the  Senate  fails  to  elect 
a  Vice  President,  the  President  of  the  Senate  be- 
comes President,  and  he  failing,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  succeeds.— Late  Paper. 


OUR  COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION. 

(/n  Continuation  of  an  Article  last  week.) 

When  a  private  individual  looks  over  his  ac- 
count cui'rent,  and  finds  that  he  is  in  the  way  of 
spending  so  much  per  annum  to  clothe  and  adorn 
his  person,  so  much  to  gratify  his  appetites, 
necessary  and  unnecessary,  so  much  to  travel,  and 
so  much  more  for  various  unenumerated  sundries, 
the  question  very  naturally  arises  in  his  mind,  by 
what  means  he  is  to  "foot  the  bills  ?  "  Or,  if 
they  are  already  satisfactorily  attended  to,  and 
the  balance  struck  to  open  anew,  it  is  no  less  a 
matter  of  interest  to  ascertain  how  much  his 
labor  netted  him  during  the  year  that  is  closed, 
what  kinds  of  labor  brought  the  largest  returns, 
and  on  which  side  the  balance  now  stands — 
whether  he  is  richer  or  poorer  than  a  twelvemonth 
before. 

We  may  perhaps  find  a  practical  reply  to  these 
questions  in  regard  to  our  collective  finances  as  a 
nation,  by  a  further  glimpse  at  the  tables  before 
us,  and  without  venturing  beyond  our  depth  into 
the  troubled  and  yet  unfathomed  waters  of  politi- 
cal economy. 

The  summary  of  the  exports  of  the  growth, 
produce  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States 
is  comprised  in  two  pages,  whereas  that  of  our 
imports  occupies  five  times  this  number.  But 
mass  is  not  always  synonymous  with  intrinsic 
value.  The  aggregate  stands  : 
For  Foreign  Imports,  .  .  ^261,382,960 
Less  Merchandise  again  exported,  28,448,293 

Total  Imports  to  be  paid  for,  $232,934,667 
Against  this  we  have  a  sum  total  of  our  exports 
of  $246,708,553  ;  or,  in  other  words,  unless  our 
arithmetic  is  very  much  in  fault,  by  exporting  so 
much  more  than  we  imported,  we  were  better  off 
July  1st,  1855,  in  our  account  with  ''outside  bar- 
barians "  at  large,  than  we  were  a  twelvemonth 
before,  to  the  precise  amount  of  $13,773J886. 
The  fact  of  our  having  thus  considerably  dimin- 
ished the  immense  sum  of  our  indebtedness 
abroad,  is  probably  due  chiefly  to  the  demand  for 
our  breadstuffs,  which  greatly  increased  during 
the  war,  and  to  the  large  quantity  of  gold  which 
the  mines  of  California  have  placed  in  our  hands. 

This  is  a  point  in  which,  as  farmers,  we  should 
take  some  pride, — that  it  is  our  labor  to  which 
the  nation  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  ability  to 
purchase  abroad  thus  freely.  The  table  of  ex- 
ports includes  the  following  items — and  our  rea- 
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dcrs  will  take  sufficient  interest  in  them,  we  are 
sure,  to  excuse  our  publishing  them  in  detail — 
they  are  directly  the  products  of  our  farms  and 
plantations : 

Beef,  .  .  $2,600,547 
Tallow,  .  .  1,352,406 
Hides,  .  .  361,982 
Horned  Cattle,  .  84,680 
Butter,  .  .  418,723 
Cheese,  .  .  514,034 
Pork,  (pickled,)  .  4,390,979 
.  Hams  and  Bacon,  3,195,978 
Lard,  .  .  4,018,016 
Wool,  .  .  27,802 
Hogs,  .  .  .2,192 
Horses,  .  .  108,484 
Mules,  .  .  83,420 
Sheep,      .       .  18,837 


Total  product  of  animals,  .  $17,178,080 
Wheat,  .  ■  .  $  1,329,246 
Flour,  .  .  10,896,908 
Indian  Corn,  .  6,961,571 
Indian  Meal,  .  1,237,122 
Rye  Meal,  .  .  236,248 
Rye,  Oats,  &c.,  .  238,976 
Biscuit  or  Ship  Bread,  657,783 
Potatoes,  .  .  203,416 
Apples,  .  .  107,643 
Onions,  .  .  64,496 
Rice,        .       .  1,717,958 


Total  vegetable  food, 
Cotton, 
Tobacco,  . 
Heinp, 
Flax  Seed, 
Clover  Seed, 
Brown  Sugar,  . 
Hops, 


23,651,362 
88,143,844 
14,712,468 
121,320 
6,016 
13,570 
286,408 
1,310,720 


$145,423,788 

Here  we  have  nearly  three-fifths  of  all  the  mer- 
chandise we  sell  abroad,  and  if  we  place  also  to 
the  credit  of  Agriculture,  a  portion  of  the  15 
millions  dollars  worth  of  Manufactures  we  export, 
the  staple  in  a  majority  of  which  is  the  produce 
of  the  land,  we  shall  estimate  still  more  highly 
and  truly  the  indebtedness  of  the  country  to  this 
species  of  labor.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  foundation 
of  all  our  greatness. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  the  above  table,  of  how 
much  value  to  us  arc  the  exports  of  cotton — all 
other  Agricultural  products  sold  abroad  amount- 
ing to  but  about  65  per  cent,  of  this  one  item. 

The  exports  of  the  precious  metals  we  find  to 
have  been  as  follows  : — 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin,    .    .  $19,842,423 

Gold  and  Silver  Bullion,  .    .  34,114,995 


Total,    ....  $53,957,418 
Which  shows  that  thcplaccrs  and  diggings  of  Cali- 


fornia only  pay  our  debts  in  the  proportion  of 
about  61-2  per  cent,  to  the  cotton  plantations  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  reach  about  the  same 
sum  as  all  the  products  of  our  stock,  the  vege- 
table food  and  the  tobacco,  sold  abroad  from  the 
farms  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Of  iron  and  its  manufactures  we  export  to  the 
extent  of  three  and  three-quarters  millions  of 
dollars ;  of  lead,  copper  and  brass  a  little  more 
than  seven  hundred  thousand.  Other  large  sales 
we  make  are  of  spirits,  from  molasses,  grain  and 
other  materials,  but  mainly  fi-om  the  first, 
$1,934,-60, — which  is  pretty  well  for  a  nation 
that  originated  prohibitory  laws  ;  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, $1,13 1, 152;  manufactured  tobacco, 
$1,486,075;  manufactured  cotton,  $5,857,181; 
India  rubber,  nearly  one-half  in  boots  and  shoes, 
the  rest  in  other  manufactures,  $1,409,107.  Our 
fisheries  furnish  us  saleable  merchandise  to  the 
value  of  three  millions  and  a  half — more  than  six- 
sevenths  of  which  is  the  product  of  the  whale, 
in  oil,  bone  and  spermaceti,  and  the  small  re- 
mainder for  dried,  smoked  and  pickled  fish.  We 
sell  the  fruits  of  our  forest  labor  for  over  twelve 
millions  and  a  half,  or  something  more  than  the 
two  items  of  flour  and  wheat  amount  to.  This 
comprises  nearly  two  millions  for  staves  and  head- 
ing; two  and  a  half  for  boards,  planks  and 
scantling;  over  three  and  a  half  for  manufiictures 
of  wood ;  nearly  one  and  three-quarters  for  rosin 
and  turpentine,  seven  hundred  thousand  for  skins 
and  furs,  and  a  number  of  smaller  items,  includ- 
ing $20,000  for  ginseng  root  sent  to  the  Chinese. 

It  seems  that  other  nations  look  to  us  for  light 
to  the  extent  of  four  millions  of  adamantine  and 
other  candles,  for  which  we  charge  them  seven 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  They  titillate  their 
nostrils  with  72,500  pounds  of  our  snuff".  They 
shoot  each  other,  or  blast  their  rocks,  or  in  some 
yf-Aj  blow  up  over  two  and  a  quarter  millions 
pounds  of  our  gunpowder.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  we  are  engaged  so  largely  in  missionary  ef- 
forts for  the  promotion  of  personal  cleanliness 
among  the  South  American  savages  :  Chili  takes 
a  million  pounds  of  our  soap;  Hayti  three  millions 
and  a  half,  and  sundry  nations  on  that  and  the 
other  continents  make  up  an  aggregate  of  nearly 
seven  and  throc-((uarters  millions  pounds  of  the 
great  saponilic  purifier.  We  endeavor  to  mollify 
the  severities  of  our  northern  neighbors'  -climate 
by  sending  to  the  Canadas  55,000  tons  of  coal, 
and  we  contribute  about  as  much  more  to  comfort 
tlie  lives  and  cook  the  dinners  of  the  "  rest  of 
mankind."  We  have  already  seen  how  largely 
we  export  manufactures  of  India  rubber,  and  we 
ma}'  now  add  that  the  moisture  of  the  English 
climate  and  mud  was  prevented  from  exerting  its 
deleterious  influences  on  no  loss  than  500,000 
pairs  of  English  fee  t,  by  overshoes  from  our  Days 
and  Goodyears,  while  the  Dutch,  German  and 
French  owe  quite  as  much  to  our  inventors  and 
shippers,  for  the  comfort  of  dry  locomotion 
through  wet  places. 
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If  our  readers  can  find  any  food  for  thought  in 
the  foregoing  review  of  what  we  buy  and  sell 
abroad,  the  labor  of  compiling  it  will  not  have 
been  lost.  Now  that  the  question  of  protection 
or  non-protection  has  passed  away  from  the  con- 
trolling position  it  once  held  on  the  platforms  of 
our  political  parties,  it  is  safer  than  it  once  was 
for  a  neutral  individual  to  speculate  about  it. 
And,  without  entering  at  large  upon  the  subject, 
or  wishing  to  pronounce  a  decision,  where  so 
many  wiser  heads  have  disagreed,  we  may  express 
our  belief  that  most  of  the  great  movements  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  which  make  and  unmake 
nations, — which  have  created  out  of  a  little 
island  a  mighty,  people  that  now  fills  the  whole 
world, — and  without  the  favorable  influence  of 
which  we  see  the  fairest  and  largest  parts  of  this 
wide  earth  little  better  than  deserts  inhabited  by 
semi-savages — that  these  great  movements  are  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  in  the  hand  of  that 
Providence  whose  designs  they  are  destined  to 
fulfil,  and  beyond  the  power  of  Kings  or  Congresses 
to  control,  except  in  a  comparatively  limited 
degree. 

Where  industry  and  enterprise,  vigor  of  body 
and  mind,  activity  in  finding  and  energy  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  best  channels  to  success,  exist — that 
people  is  sure  to  go  on  and  multiply.  And  if 
this  is  true  of  nations,  it  is  equally  true  in  any 
single  nation,  of  the  diverse  pursuits  its  inhabi- 
tants follow.  No  one  that  does  its  work  in  the 
best  way  and  at  the  most  reasonable  price,  need 
fear  entire  extinction  by  competition  from  any 
other  country.  That  Agriculture,  at  least,  has 
asked,  and  asks  no  favors — desires  only  equal 
justice  to  all  men — is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
to  every  farmer.  But  how  much  might  the 
farmer  help  himself,  if  he  would  only  use  all  the 
means  now  placed  within  his  reach  ! — Country 
Gentleman. 


SINGULAR  THEORY  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 


The  Mississippi  river  is  the  greatest  stream  in 
the  world.  Its  total  length  is  4000  miles.  On 
looking  over  a  volume  recently  issued,  entitled 
"Lloyd's  Steamboat  and  Ra  Iroad  Directory," 
we  find  the  following  instructive  article  on  the 
waste  of  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  It  says  : 

"  No  experience  will  enable  a  person  to  antici- 
pate, with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  elevation 
of  the  flood  in  any  given  year.  In  some  seasons, 
the  waters  do  not  rise  above  their  channels  ;  in 
others,  the  entire  lower  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
is  submerged.  Embankments  called  levees  have 
been  raised  from  five  to  ten  feet  high,  on  both  sides 
of  the  stream,  extending  many  miles  above  and 
below  New  Orleans.  By  this  means  the  river  is 
restrained  within  its  proper  limits,  except  at  the 
greatest  freshets,  when  the  waters  sometimes 
break  over  everything,  causing  great  destruction 
to  property,  and  sometimes  loss  of  life.  The 
average  height  of  the  flood  from  the  Delta  to  the 


junction  of  the  Missouri  is  above  sixteen  feet. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  latter  river  it  is  twenty-five 
feet.  Below  the  entrance  of  the  Ohio  river  the 
rise  is  often  fifty-five  feet. 

"At  Natchez,  it  seldom  exceeds  thirty  feet ; 
and  at  New  Orleans  about  twelve  feet.  What 
goes  with  the  water  ?  It  is  known  that  the 
difference  between  high  and  low  water  mark,  as 
high  up  as  White  river,  is  about  thirty-six  feet, 
and  the  current  at  high  water  mark  runs  near 
seven  miles  per  hour,  and  opposite  to  New  Orleans 
the  diflTerence  between  high  and  low  water  mark  is 
only  twelve  feet,  and  the  current  little  over  three 
miles  to  the  hour,  the  width  and  depth  of  the 
river  being  the  same ;  from  which  we  calculate 
that  nearly  six  times  as  much  water  passes  by 
the  mouth  of  White  river  as  by  New  Orleans. 
What  goes  with  the  excess  ?  The  only  solution 
ever  ofl'ered,  is  that  it  escapes  by  the  bayous 
" Plaquemine,"  "Lafourche"  and  "Iberville/' 
but  when  we  calculate  the  width,  depth  and  cur- 
rent of  these  bayous,  they  fall  vastly  short  of 
aifording  a  sufiicient  escapement.  The  true 
explanation  can,  we  think,  be  given. 

"  At  low  water,  throughout  the  whole  extent,  we 
see  a  land  structure  exposed,  underlying  the  bank, 
or  that  the  alluvial  structure  on  which  the  plan- 
I  tations  are,  is  a  structure  of  deposit  made  by  the 
I  river  above  its  low  water  mark,  which,  opposite 
I  to  the  mouth  of  White  river,  is  thirty  feet  thick, 
j  As  you  descend,  the  river  diminishes  in  volume 
as  the  difl'erence  between  high  and  low  water 
j  mark  diminishes,  and  nearly  corresponds  to  it, 
and  wherever  the  bottom  is  exposed  it  shows 
throughout  the  whole  extent  that  the  bottom  is 
pure  coarse  sand  ;  exhibiting  at  many  places  the 
ocean  shingle,  through  the  superimposed  alluvial 
structure  mixed  with  fine  sand.    The  water  per- 
colates with  such  facility  and  rapidity  that  the 
water  in  a  well,  dug  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  river  bank,  rises  and  falls  with  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  river,  not  varying  an  inch, 
and  through  the  coarse  sand  and  shingles  of  the 
bottom  it  passes  as  rapidly  as  through  a  common 
sieve. 

"  By  the  accurate  surveys  of  several  scientific  en- 
gineers, it  is  ascertained  that  the  fall  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  is  four  inches  to  the  mile.  The  dis- 
tance from  Natchez  to  New  Orleans  of  three 
hundred  miles  will  give  twelve  hundred  inches, 
or  one  hundred  feet.  The  depth  of  the  river  is 
less  than  fifty  feet  at  high  water  mark.  The  river 
debouches  into  the  ocean  from  a  promontory  made 
by  itself.  The  surface  of  the  ocean  by  measure- 
ment, below  the  bottom  of  the  river,  above  New 
Orleans,  corresponds  with  the  low  water  mark 
below  New  Orleans,  therefore  the  Mississippi 
river  is  pouring  through  its  own  bottom  into  the 
ocean,  the  super-imposed  weight  giving  lateral 
pressure  to  hurry  the  subterranean  current.  If 
the  reader  has  ever  stood  upon  a  Mississippi 
sand-bar  in  a  hard  rain,  or  seen  water  poured 
from  a  bucket  on  the  sand-bar,  he  has  seen  that 
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neither  can  be  done  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pro- 
duce any  current  or  accumulation  on  the  surface. 
The  river  is,  therefore,  from  the  time  it  comes 
below  the  lime-stone  strata  of  Missouri  and 
Kentucky,  wasting  itself  through  its  own  bot- 
tom. 

"  If  the  Mississippi  river  had  to  pursue  its 
course,  like  the  Ohio,  over  rocky  strata,  walled 
in  by  rock  and  impervious  clay  banks,  the  high 
water  mark  at  New  Orleans  would  reach  one 
hundred  feet  above  its  present  limit ;  but  run- 
ning over  coarse  sand,  walled  in  by  a  deposit 
made  of  sand,  ancient  diluvial  detritus,  and  vege- 
table mould,  no  more  water  reaches  the  ocean 
than  the  excess  over  the  amount  that  permeates 
the  surrounding  structure  and  passes  oif  in  the 
process  of  percolation  or  transpiration  in  a  sub- 
terranean descent  to  the  ocean.  The  river,  with- 
out any  restraint  from  rock  or  clay  in  the 
bottom  or  bank,  is  left  free  to  the  government  of 
no  other  law  than  the  law  of  hydrostatics.  The 
washing,  or  wasting  of  the  banks,  cannot  be  pre- 
vented, though  the  caving  or  sliding  of  large 
portions  at  one  time  may  be  easily  guarded 
against." — Pennsylvania  Inquirer. 


THE  EMPEROR  NICHOLAS  S  BEDCHAMBER. 

The  Le  Nord  has  published  the  following  de- 
tails of  a  visit  made  by  its  correspondent  to  the 
bedroom  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  at  St.  Peters- 
burg : — 

"  The  person  who  acted  as  my  guide  did  not 
say  whither  he  was  taking  me.    He  conducted 
me  into  an  arched  room  of  very  moderate  dimen- 
sions, and  lighted  by  a  single  window  looking 
into  a  court.    This  room  was  both  a  study  and  a 
bedroom.     Before  the  window  was  placed  a 
desk,  on  which  were  a  pocket-book  half  open,  a 
few  sheets  of  paper  and  some  pens,  a  crumpled 
up  handkerchief,  a  small  statuette  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  in  the  dress  of  a  sailor,  and  a  water 
color  drawing  representing  children.    A  straw- 
bottomed  chair  was  placed  at  the  desk,  which 
was  much  the  worse  for  wear,  and  bore  many 
marks  of  being  cut  with  a  penknife.    Near  this 
desk  was  an  old  sofa,  covered  with  green  leather, 
with  well-worn  cushions.    Opposite  on  a  console 
ornamented  with  a  mirror,  was  a  dressing-case, 
in  leather,  which  showed  that  its  owner  did  not 
indulge  in  any  refinement  of  the  toilet.    On  the 
chimney-piece  was  a  small  time-piece,  in  black 
marble,  on  which  .=!tood  a  bust  of  the  Count  dc 
Beckendorff.    Thei'e  was  no  looking-glass  on  the 
chimney.    Half  concealed  by  the  time-piece  was 
a  statuette  in  bronze  of  Napoleon  I.,  similar  to 
that  ill  tlie  Place  Vendome.    Some  pictures  orna- 
nicutcd  the  walls,  representing  military  scenes, 
painted  by  Horace  Vcrnet,  a  French  artist.  A 
bust  of  Marshal  Radetzky  stood  on  the  console ; 
a  portrait  of  the  Grand  J)ukc  Michael,  brother 
of  Paul,  was  hung  half-concealed  in  the  corner 
of  the  wall ;  in  one  corner  of  the  room  stood  a 


common  soldier's  musket,  and  on  a  small  table 
was  the  helmet  of  a  general,  without  a  plume, 
and  bearing  marks  of  long  service. 

Near  the  sofa,  and  parallel  with  the  desk,  was 
an  iron  camp-bed.  On  this  bed,  which  my  guide 
told  me  to  press  with  my  hand  to  see  how  hard  it 
felt,  was  a  mattress  covered  with  leather,  and  a 
pillow  stuifed  with  hay.  There  was  found  upon 
the  bed  a  gray  uniform  cloak,  and  at  the  foot  of 
it,  on  a  well-worn  carpet,  were  a  pair  of  morocco 
leather  slippers.  I  contemplated  with  surprise 
that  austere  retreat  in  a  remote  corner  of  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  palaces  of  Europe.  When 
I  had  seen  all,  my  guide  said  :  This  is  the  study 
and  bedroom  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  At  that 
desk  he  sat  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  in  that 
bed  he  drew  his  last  breath.  That  old  cloak, 
which  he  always  wore  when  in  this  room,  be- 
longed to  his  brother  Alexander.  On  that  car- 
pet he  knelt  and  prayed  morning  and  night  every 
day  of  his  reign.  These  slippers,  which  he  wore 
the  last  day  of  his  life,  were  given  him  by  the 
Empress  on  the  day  of  his  marriage.  With  that 
musket  he  himself  taught  his  children  the 
manual  exercise ;  and  this  helmet  he  always 
wore  in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg." 


AID  FOR  KANSAS. 


To  the  Citizens  of  Philadelphia: 

An  appeal  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering,  for 
bread  for  the  hungry,  for  clothing  for  the  naked, 
has  always  met  with  a  cheerful  and  prompt  re- 
sponse in  this  city.  A  few  years  since,  when 
the  wail  of  famishing  multitudes  in  Ireland 
reached  us,  every  heart  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  movement,  which  sent  back  a  large  supply 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  A  few  months  since, 
when  the  angel  of  death  was  decimating  the  af- 
flicted inhabitants  of  Norfolk,  the  horrors  of  the 
frightful  scourge  were  alleviated  by  medical  aid 
and  money  furnished  by  the  generous  sympathy 
of  our  community. 

The  Committee,  in  making  this  appeal  in 
behalf  of  suffering  men,  women  and  children  in 
Kansas,  feel  confident  that  a  response  not  less 
hearty  and  liberal  will  be  made  by  our  citizens. 
The  case  is  urgent,  the  necessity  imperative,  the 
suffering  a  daily  personal  reality.  A  letter  has 
just  been  received  from  a  member  of  the. Society 
of  Friends  in  Kansas,  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  seven  hundred  dollars  forwarded  by  the  Friends 
in  this  city,  expressing  many  thanks  for  the 
timely  aid,  and  the  joy  that  filled  many  fixmilies 
in  being  relieved  under  their  pressing  vpnts. 

This  appeal  is  the  result  of  a  public  meeting 
held  at  the  County  Court  House,  on  Friday  eve- 
ning, the  21st  inst.,  the  proceedings  of  which 
have  been  published. 

F rom  the  best  information  that  can  be  obtained, 
not  less  than  four  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
women  and  children,  are,  at  the  present  time,  in 
pressing  need  of  food,  clothing,  shoes,  blankets, 
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&c.,  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  cold  of  tlie  ap- 
proaching winter,  and  the  unavoidable  hardships 
of  frontier  life.  Provisions  in  bulk  may  be  pro- 
cured at  the  West,  near  the  Territory ;  but  tea, 
coffee,  rice,  sugar,  and  the  lighter  groceries,  will 
be  thankfully  received,  and  forwarded  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  We  beg  to  remind  our  fel- 
low citizens  that  the  time  and  labor  expended  by 
the  Committee  are  entirely  gratuitous,  so  that 
voluntary  donations,  without  waiting  for  a  per- 
sonal application,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  object 
they  have  in  view,  and  diminish  their  labors. 

The  Committee  would  especially  invite  the 
hearty  and  earnest  co-operation  of  Christian 
women,  mothers,  wives  and  daughters,  in  bring- 
ing to  a  happy  and  speedy  consummatioa  this 
important  work.  They  are  accustomed  to  works 
of  charity.  They  understand  the  machinery  of 
benevolent  effort,  and  what  they  undertake  they 
are  sure  to  accomplish.  To  them  the  Committee 
earnestly  appeal,  to  confer  together,  and  to  adopt 

Jsh  measures  as  shall  most  effectually  and  ex- 
ditiously  drive  hunger,  and  cold,  and  gloomy 
anxiety,  from  large  numbers  of  families  in  Kansas. 

Chas.  B.  Penrose,  President. 
Henry  C.  Carey,  Treasurer. 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  26,  1856. 
The  Treasurer  may  be  found  daily  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Committee,  No.  94  Walnut  street, 
between  the  hours  of  ten  and  two. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
PARAPHRASE  OF  THE  137th  PSALM. 
Beside  the  streams  of  Babylon  our  captive  tribes  sat 
down, 

In  tearless  grief  our  weakest  bore  the  heathens'  haugh- 
tiest frown, 

'Till  memories  of  our  Zion  came,  to  wake  the  love 
that  slept 

In  her  rebellious  children's  hearts,  then  sore  her  chil- 
dren wept ; 

And  when  our  captors  there  required  that  Zion's  songs 
be  sung, 

Upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  our  silent  harps  we 
hung. 

How  shall  we  sing  to  stranger  hearts,  within  the 

stranger  land, 
The  holy  Psalms  we  chaunted  with  our  temple's  choral 

band  ? 

How  can  we  touch  for  their  rude  mirth  the  harp 

whose  every  chord 
Should  ever  thrill  for  thrilling  hearts  the  praises  of 

the  Lord  ? 

Jerusalem  !  Jerusalem  !    Thy  precious  name  be  set 
A  gem  within  my  heart  of  hearts,  which  should  I  e'er 
forget, 

Let  my  right  hand  upon  the  harp  forget  her  wonted 
skill. 

And  should  a  joy  usurp  thy  place,  my  palsied  tongue 
be  still! 

0  !  had  they  asked  our  chief  of  joys,  that  even  yet  can 
throw 

Sad  sweetness  in  the  Marah-stream  that  fills  our  cup 
of  woe. 

They  might  have  heard  the  carolings  our  brothers, 

like  the  birds, 
Poured  forth  at  dawn  to  greet  the  morn,  too  fuU  of 

joy  for  words ; 


They  might  have  heard  the  gentle  airs  our  gentle 

sisters  played, 
When  timbrels  led  the  graceful  dance  beneath  the 

palm-tree  shade; 
They  might  have  heard  the  tender  songs  our  tender 

mothers  sung, 
When  radiant  eyes  and  throbbing  hearts  above  our 

cradles  hung ; 
They  might  have  heard  the  wailing  tones,  the  moan- 
ing of  the  surge 
Of  grief,  with  which  our  fathers  sung  the  slow  and 

solemn  dirge  ; 
They  might — their  purest  might  have  heard  low 

breathings  float  along. 
That  to  the  first,  sweet,  sacred  hour  of  plighted  love 

belong: 

We  might  have  given  all  touching  strains  that  gushed 

from  their  abode, 
In  hearts  so  full  of  tenderness  they  ofttimes  overflowed; 
All  melodies,  all  harmonies,  born  on  Judea's  plains, 
We  might  have  taught  to  mingle  with  the  clanking  of 

our  chains ; 

I  We  might  have  wrested  from  our  harps,  even  with  a 
shackled  hand. 
The  loftiest  lays  that  echoed  through  our  lofty  moun- 
tain land ; 

For  sin  hath  bowed  and  bared  our  necks  beneath 

their  iron  tread ; 
But  Avhen  they  ask  for  Zion's  songs,  for  her  we  lift 

the  head. 

Now  proud  Chaldea's  deadliest  blow  hath  missed  its 
vital  mark. 

And  only  struck  the  ashes  from  a  living,  glowing 
spark  ; 

A  ray  of  ancient  glory  dawns — a  remnant  of  the  rays 
That  shone  around  our  Prophet  bards  in  Judah's 

palmiest  days  I 
A  ray  hath  pierced  futurity — upon  Idumea's  head, 
The  Lord  of  hosts  hurls  back  each  cold  and  cruel 

word  she  said — 
Razed,  razed  to  their  foundations  are  her  cities  by  the 
shock — 

All  tenantless  the  Lord  hath  made  her  eyrie  in  the 
rock — 

All  desolate  her  mountain,  and  all  desolate  her  plains, 
And  o'er  Idumea  evermore  drear  desolation  reigns  !  

A  ray  hath  pierced  futurity — 0,  Babylonia  !  see ! 
Thy  measure  to  Jerusalem  is  meted  back  to  thee ! 
The  death-shrieks  of  thy  little  ones,  when  dashed 

against  the  stones. 
But  echo  piteous  cries  that  filled  Jerusalem  with 
groans! 

Oh  Golden  City!  massive  walls  and  idols  fail  to  save — 
Dim  Ruin  toward  Oblivion  leans,  the  headstone  of 
thy  grave !  m. 


AMERICAN  GLASS. 

The  Philadelphia  Glass  Company,  No.  400 
Market  street,  exhibited  at  the  late  i'air  a  Green- 
house constructed  entirely  of  the  beautiful  glass 
manufactured  by  them. 

This  company  have  their  works  located  in  the 
First  Ward,  and  their  patents  for  manufacturing 
glass  are  such  as  to  present  many  advantages. 
Their  patent  furnace  uses  only  one-half  the  fuel 
burnt  by  others,  at  the  same  time  consuming  all 
the  gases  evolved  in  the  combustion,  and  making 
a  glass  entirely  free  from  smoke.  The  ladling 
patent  enables  them,  in  the  construction  of  rough 
glass,  to  make  the  article  at  one-fifth  of  the  cost 
of  other  processes.  Their  glass  is  used  for  walls, 
panes,  depots,  green-houseS;  aU  places  where  light 
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without  a  focus  is  desired.  It  is  much  better  and 
cheaper  than  the  imported. —  Times. 

SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 
Foreign  Intelligence.— Liverpool  dates  are  to  the 
22dult.  The  various  disquieting  rumors  respecting  the 
instability  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance  had  disap- 
peared. At  the  same  time,  most  articles  of  commerce 
had  experienced  a  check,  and  business  had  been  less 
animated. 

France. — A  treaty  of  commerce  has  been  concluded 
between  France  and  the  Sandvrich  Islands. 

The  government  has  intimated  to  the  semi-official 
journals,  that  they  are  not  to  publish  advertisements 
relating  to  the  Russian  railroads.  This  hostility  is 
attributed  to  an  opinion  that  the  railroads  are  less 
with  a  view  to  commercial  advantages  than  for  strate- 
gic purposes. 

Spain.—  In  addition  to  political  troubles,  the  coun- 
try is  said  to  be  threatened  with  a  scarcity  of  food, 
and  also  with  a  monetary  crisis,  from  the  quantity  of 
specie  sent  out  of  the  country  to  purchase  food. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  effect  an  arrangement 
between  the  different  branches  of  the  royal  family,  by 
which  the  children  of  Don  Carlos,  the  late  Pretender, 
should  recognize  the  Queen's  title,  and  be  permitted,  in 
consequence,  to  return  to  Spain  ;  but  they  are  said  to 
have  failed.  The  real  project  of  the  clerical  party  is 
supposed  to  be  the  eventual  abdication  of  the  Queen. 

Prussia. — It  is  reported  that  the  Prussian  envoy  to 
the  Swiss  confederation  will  shortly  visit  Berne,  in 
order  to  read  before  the  council  a  note  relative  to  the 
release  of  the  prisoners,  and  that  this  note  will  be 
supported  by  the  ministers  of  Austria,  Bavaria  and 
Baden.  If  these  diplomatic  steps  should  fail,  the 
Prussian  government  intends  marching  an  army 
against  the  frontier  cantons,  and  seizing  on  Schaffhau- 
sen,  as  a  pledge ;  requiring  Switzerland  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  this  expedition. 

England. — A  satisfactory  change  had  taken  place 
in  monetary  affairs  ;  the  position  of  the  Bank  of  France 
having  improved,  the  drain  of  gold  had  been  sus- 
pended. Upwards  of  $7,000,000  in  gold  had  been 
received  from  Australia  and  America,  and  had  aided 
the  improvement  in  the  money  market.  Large  foreign 
arrivals  of  grain  had  caused  a  reduction  in  price. 

Denmark. — Rumors  are  in  circulation,  that  the 
King  has  serious  thoughts  of  abdicating. 

The  government  has  granted  permission  to  some 
merchants  of  Copenhagen  and  a  native  Dane  residing 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  establish  a  central  telegraph 
station  on  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  and  lay  down 
and  work  telegraphic  lines  between  that  island  and 
the  American  continent,  the  other  West  Indian 
Islands,  the  Bahamas  and  Bermuda.  The  goverment 
concedes  the  land  to  them  on  favorable  conditions, 
and  they  undertake  to  complete  the  works  within 
various  periods  from  three  to  ten  years.  The  govern- 
ment reserves  for  itself  the  right  of  sending  monthly 
messages  of  150  words  along  each  line,  and  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  working  the  lines  is  granted  to 
the  adventurers  for  terms  of  50  and  100  years  respec- 
tively. 

Prussia  and  Austria,  it  was  said,  had  fixed  the  10th 
inst.,  as  the  time  when  they  would  bring  the  question 
of  the  Sound  Dues  before  the  Germanic  Diet.  It  is 
announced  that  England  has  agreed  to  pay  to  Den- 
mark, as  the  price  of  rescinding  those  dues,  a  capital 
sum  calculated  on  an  annual  revenue  of  £45,000. 
The  British  vessels  now  pay  £70,000  yearly  as  tolls. 

DoMKSTic. — A  special  agent  has  been  sent  to  New 
Gruuada,  to  endeavor  to  settle  the  questions  arising 
from  the  riots  at  Panama  last  spring,  and  to  make 
iirrangements  for  securing  adequate  protection  to  pas- 
sengers crossing  the  Isthmus. 


Recent  accounts  from  Nebraska  represent  that 
Territory  as  quiet  and  prosperous,  emigration  pouring 
in,  and  the  country  settling  rapidly.  The  Indians 
with  whom  treaties  have  been  made,  are  disposed  to 
reside  on  their  reservations,  and  have  this  year  raised 
considerable  corn  for  their  winter  supply.  The  Paw- 
nees and  Puncas,  in  the  western  and  north-western 
parts  of  the  Territory,  are  a  little  disposed  to  make 
trouble,  by  claiming  some  of  the  lands  ceded  by  the 
Omahas  to  the  United  States. 

Gen.  Smith,  the  commander  of  the  U.  S.  forces  in 
Kansas,  has  withdrawn  the  troops  from  active  service, 
and  sent  them  into  winter  quarters,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  force  left  at  Lecompton,  which  is  to  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Governor,  for  guarding  prisoners. 
The  General  asserts  that  peace  prevails,  the  laws  have 
again  been  put  in  operation,  and  the  administration  of 
justice  revived.  Marshal  Donaldson  having  resigned, 
William  Sptncer,  of  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  in  his 
place.  Thirty-nine  of  the  Free  State  prisoners  escaped 
from  confinement  at  Lecompton,  on  the  night  of  the 
22d  ult.  Gov.  Geary  was  taking  measures  to  recap- 
ture them.  Twenty-two  more,  who  had  been  con- 
victed, are  said  to  have  escaped  subsequently.  About 
sixty  of  the  remaining  prisoners  are  on  trial  before 
Judge  Cato  at  Tecumseh.  The  land  sales  were  sus- 
pended for  several  days,  on  account  of  a  citizenAtf 
Missouri  buying  a  claim  as  a  settler,  when  he  did  oft 
live  in  the  Territory,  which  the  Commissioner  would 
not  permit.  The  conflict  of  authority  between  the 
Governor  and  Judge  Lecorapte  was  undecided  at  our 
last  accounts.  It  must  be  settled  by  the  authorities 
at  Washington.  The  President  has  removed  G.  W. 
Clark,  the  alleged  murderer  of  Baiber,  from  the 
office  of  Indian  Agent  in  the  Territory. 

For  some  weeks  past,  various  Southern  newspapers 
have  reported  the  detection  of  conspiracies  among  the 
slaves,  in  different  parts  of  the  southwestern  and  west- 
ern Slave  States,  to  rise  in  insurrection,  and  some 
white  men  have  been  put  to  death  on  suspicion  of 
being  connected  with  such  plots.  It  was  reported  at 
Louisville,  on  the  Gtli,  that  the  slaves  in  southern 
Kentucky  had  broken  out  in  rebellion,  and  that  a 
general  insurrection  was  feared.  They  had  com- 
menced an  attack  upon  the  Iron  Works.  Vigilance 
Committees  had  been  formed  in  some  places  to  take 
action  in  the  matter. 

Congress. — In  the  Senate,  on  the  3d,  the  .annual 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  presented. 
The  death  of  John  M.  Clayton,  late  Senator  from 
Delaware,  was  announced.  Ilis  successor  look  his 
seat  on  tlie  4th.  A  motion  to  print  15,000  extra 
copies  of  the  President's  Message  and  the  accompany- 
ing documents,  gave  rise  to  an  animated  debate, 
mainly  on  the  slavery  question,  and  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  parties  in  respect  to  it.  The  Senate  then  ad- 
journed to  the  8th,  on  which  day  the  Standing  Com- 
mittees were  announced,  and  the  same  debate  was 
continued. 

The  House  of  Representatives  continued  the  con- 
test on  the  admission  of  Wliittield  as  delegate  from 
Kansas,  through  tlie  sessions  of  the  3d  and  4th.  The 
Standing  Committees  were  announced  on  the  latter 
day.  On  the  5th,  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  for  reconsidering  the  vote  rejecting  Whitfield, 
was  decided  in  the  negative,  yeas  108,  nays  111.  The 
further  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  was  then 
postponed  to  the  Oth.  The  Pre.'-ident's  Message  was 
read  on  the  8th,  and  a  motion  to  refer  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Whole  gave  rise  to  earnest  debates.  On 
the  9th,  the  motion  respecting  Whitfield's  admission 
was  reconsidered — ayes  111,  nays  108.  The  House 
then  ordered  Whitfield  to  be  sworn  in,  by  a  vote  of 
ayes  112,  nays  108. 
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Testimony  of  Litchfield  Montlily  Meeting^  New 
England,  concerning  MoSKS  Wadsworth, 
deceased. 

Althougli  considerable  time  has  elapsed  since 
the  decease  of  our  dear  friend,  Moses  Wadsworth, 
yet  the  remembrance  of  the  many  Christian  vir- 
tues that  adorned  his  character  continues  so  to 
live  and  dwell  with  us,  that  we  think  it  right  to 
pay  the  following  tribute  to  his  worth,  hoping  it 
may  stimulate  his  surviving  friends  to  follow  him, 
as  he  followed  Christ. 

He  was  the  son  of  John  and  Jerusha  Wads- 
worth, and  was  born  at  Stoughton,  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  26th  day  of  2d  month,  1774. 

At  the  early  age  of  two  years  he  was  deprived 
of  the  paternal  care  and  influence  of  his  father, 
who  was  removed  by  death ;  consequently  the 
formation  of  his  early  impressions,  and  the  mould- 
ing of  his  character,  so  far  as  human  means  were 
concerned,  devolved  almost  entirely  upon  his 
mother,  who,  according  to  his  recollection,  was  a 
pious  and  devoted  woman,  anxiously  concerned 
to  set  good  examples  before  her  children,  and  to 
instil  into  their  youthful  minds  principles  of  vir- 
tue. They  were  also  early  habituated  to  attend 
her  place  of  worship,  which  was  of  the  Congre- 
gational order,  and  taught  to  reverence  and  re- 
spect things  sacred,  and  to  exhibit  a  dignified 
and  deferential  deportment  towards  those  whose 
age  and  position  in  society  would  demand  these 
marks  of  respect  from  them. 

His  mother  was  again  married,  but  when  he 
was  about  ten  years  of  age,  she  too  was  stricken 
down  by  the  hand  of  death,  leaving  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  under  the  charge  of  his  step-father, 
with  whom  he  continued  to  reside  until  he  was 
14  years  of  age,  when  he  removed,  with  a  mar- 
ried sister,  to  the  town  of  Winthrop,  in  the  State 
of  Maine. 


We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  devoted 
efforts  of  this  pious  mother,  to  train  up  her  chil- 
dren in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord, 
were  instrumental  in  the  Divine  hand  in  direct- 
ing his  mind  to  the  truth,  and  of  inducing  him 
to  turn  an  attentive  and  listening  ear  to  the  still 
small  voice  as  heard  in  the  secret  of  the  soul ; 
for  he  used  to  relate,  that  in  those  tender  years 
he  had  convictions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  that 
he  often  conversed  with  a  sister,  next  him  in  age, 
of  what  they  thought  it  right  to  do,  or  to  leave 
undone. 

A  sense  of  the  importance  of  time,  and  a  desire 
rightly  to  discharge  all  the  duties  whicK  his 
Heavenly  Father  might  require  of  him,  early  in- 
duced him  to  renounce  the  sports  and  pastimes 
in  which  the  young  are  prone  to  engage,  and  in 
contemplation  and  retirement  to  seek  an  acquaint- 
ance with  his  Master's  will. 

In  this  way  his  mind  appears  to  have  been 
much  occupied  until  the  time  of  his  removal 
above  referred  to ;  soon  after  this  event,  several 
ministering  Friends  held  public  meetings  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  residence,  which  he  attended, 
and  found  the  doctrines  they  held  forth  so  in 
accordance  with  his  own  views  and  impressions, 
j  that  he  readily  embraced  them.    A  small  meet- 
!  ing  was  established,  when  he  was  about  17  years 
!  of  age,  in  that  vicinity,  which  he  attended,  but 
I  he  did  not  apply  for  membership  until  about  a 
'  year  afterwards. 

j  After  his  admission  into  membership,  he  was 
diligent  in  the  attendance  of  all  our  meetings, 
both  for  worship  and  discipline,  which  practice 

I  he  continued  through  a  long  life,  and  often  in  his 
later  years,  when  suifering  under  much  bodily 

I  infirmity. 

I  In  the  25th  year  of  his  age  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Hannah  Stevens,  with  whom  he 
lived  more  than  52  years,  faithfully  discharging 
the  duties  of  this  sacred  relation,  and  also  the 
interesting  and  important  ones  required  at  the 
hands  of  a  father  of  a  numerous  family.  After 
his  marriage  he  settled  in  the  town  of  Winthrop, 
where  he  diligently  pursued  his  occupation  for  a 
livelihood,  not  appearing  anxious  to  obtain  more 
of  this  world's  goods  than  a  sufficiency  for  the 
comfortable  maintenance  of  himself  and  family. 
He  was  punctual  to  his  engagements,  and  scru- 
pulously careful  in  all  his  dealings  to  maintain 
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strict  honesty  and  unwavering  integrity  of  cha- 
racter. 

In  the  year  1809  he  removed  to  Litchfield, 
■where  he  resided  ohe  remainder  of  his  life. 
About  this  time  he  gave  evidence  of  the  renewed 
visitations  of  his  Heavenly  Father's  love,  puri- 
fying and  changing  his  heart,  inducing  a  greater 
engagement  to  live  a  circumspect  and  devoted 
life,  and  bringing  him  to  submit,  at  times,  to  the 
offering  of  a  few  words  in  the  ministry.  In  this 
he  felt  anxious,  and  we  believe  maintained  a 
watchful  care  not  to  go  forth  in  his  own  strength, 
or  to  transcend  the  limits  prescribed  by  his 
Heavenly  G  uide.  In  the  year  1822  his  gift  and 
public  appearances  in  the  ministry  were  acknow- 
ledged by  Friends. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  minister  he 
was  generally  brief,  plain  and  clear  in  his  man- 
ner, and  accompanied  by  that  evidence  that  often 
produced  tenderness  and  conti-ition  .with  his 
hearers. 

But  the  most  important  field  of  his  labor  was 
with  individuals  and  in  the  family  circle.  He 
was  often  led  to  expostulate  with  the  young,  the 
gay  and  volatile,  and  by  mild,  persuasive  and 
affectionate  entreaty,  endeavor  to  win  the  wan- 
derer to  the  path  of  virtue.  He  seldom  spoke  of 
his  own  religious  experience,  even  to  his  nearest 
friends,  until  within  a  few  years,  and  more  par- 
ticularly a  few  months,  of  his  decease  ;  but  in  the 
course  of  that  time  he  referred  to  it  familiarly, 
recounting  the  occurrences  of  his  early  life  in 
connection  therewith. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  the  cause  of  his 
Redeemer  seemed  increasingly  dear  to  him,  and 
he  was  often  led  to  speak  to  his  friends,  accord- 
ing to  their  several  states  and  cofl'Bitions,  byway 
of  caution,  exhortation  or  encouragement. 

There  were  seasons  in  the  life  of  our  dear 
friend  which  we  apprehend  is  often  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Christian  traveller,  when  clouds 
were  permitted  to  obscure  his  clear  vision  of  the 
future,  but  in  his  last  illness  all  these  clouds 
were  removed,  and  he  seemed  like  one  who  had 
finished  his  labors  and  was  waiting  in  unwaver- 
ing hope  for  the  summons  to  enter  the  joy  of  his 
Lord. 

At  one  time  near  his  close,  while  urging  a 
grand-child  to  seek  that  good  part  which  shall 
not  be  taken  away,  he  remarked,  in  substance,  I 
was  concerned  while  young  to  strive  to  gain  an 
interest  in  the  Heavenly  possessions,  but  I  can 
now  look  back  and  see  that  I  was  often  unfaith- 
ful, yet  my  Heavenly  Father  has  been  plcaf^cd  in 
His  mercy  to  forgive  my  omissions  and  commi.s- 
sions,  and  to  give  me  an  assnriincc  of  an  in- 
heritance in  His  kingdom  ;  and  now,  on  a  sick 
bed,  this  is  worth  more  to  me  than  all  earthly 
things. 

Although  the  disease  that  terminated  his  life 
was  one  that  caused  him  much  sufl"cring,  yet  he 
bore  all  with  patience  and  Christian  resignation, 
often  expressing  a  willingness  to  suffer  all  that 
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his  Heavenly  Father  saw  meet  to  permit. 
"  What,"  said  he  to  a  friend  that  visited  him  in 
his  last  illness,  "  are  all  my  sufferings  in  com- 
parison to  what  my  Saviour  suffered  for  me  ?  0, 
may  patience  and  resignation  hold  out  to  the 
end,"  adding, — 

"  Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed 

Feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  are  ; 
While  on  his  breast  I  lean  my  head, 

And  breathe  my  life  ont  sweetly  there." 

"  Yes,"  continued  he,  "  while  I  can  rest  on  the 
bosom  of  my  Redeemer,  I  am  safe." 

While  thus  he  seemed  like  a  shock  of  corn 
fully  ripe  in  its  season,  fit  to  be  gathered  into  the 
glorious  garner  above,  yet  he  expressed  the  sense 
he  felt,  even  at  that  late  hour,  of  his  need  of 
watchfulness  against  our  soul's  enemy,  because, 
said  he,  "  we  are  not  out  of  the  reach  of  tempta- 
tion while  we  remain  in  the  body;  therefore  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  warfare  unto  the  end." 

During  the  last  few  hours  of  his  life  he  was 
measurably  released  from  bodily  suffering.  Al- 
though fully  aware  that  the  great  and  solemn 
change  was  about  to  take  place,  yet  his  mind 
was  clear  and  tranquil,  and  no  lingei'ing  cloud  of 
doubt  or  fear  dimmed  the  brightness  of  his  pros- 
pect, but  with  unshaken  reliance  on  the  mercies 
of  his  Saviour,  he  departed  this  life  the  21st  of 
12th  month,  1851.  "  The  righteous  hath  hope 
in  his  death." 

In  the  removal  of  this  faithful  servant  the 
church  has  sustained  a  great  loss,  and  especially 
the  little  flock  with  whom  he  was  wont  to  mingle, 
for  with  them  the  sweet  savor  of  his  spirit  has 
often  been  felt  to  the  refreshing  of  many  minds, 
and  we  believe  his  memory  will  long  remain 
precious,  so  that  it  may  truly  be  said  that  "  he 
being  dead  yet  speaketh." 


FINGER  MARKS. 

A  mason  was  employed  to  thin-whiten  the 
walls  of  a  chamber.  The  fluid  used  was  color- 
less till  dried.  Being  alone  in  the  room,  he 
opened  a  drawer,  examined  a  pocket-book  and 
handled  the  papers,  but  finding  no  money,  placed 
all  things  as  they  were,  forgetting  that  twelve 
hours'  drying  would  show  the  marks  of  his  wet 
fingers.  But  these  tell-tale  finger  marks,  which 
he  little  thought  any  one  would  ever  see,  exposed 
his  guilt. 

Children,  beware  of  evil  thoughts  and  evil 
deeds.  They  have  all  finger  marks  which  will 
be  revealed  at  some  time.  If  you  disobey  your 
parents  or  tell  a  falsehood,  or  take  what  is  not 
your  own,  you  make  sad  finger  marks  on  your 
character.  And  so  it  is  with  any  and  all  sin.  It 
defiles  the  character.  It  betrays  those  who  en- 
gage in  it  by  the  marks  it  makes  on  them.  The 
marks  may  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  colorless  at 
first.  But  even  if  they  should  not  be  seen  during 
any  of  your  days  on  earth — which  is  not  at  all 
likely — yet  there  is  a  day  coming  in  which  all 
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finger  marks  or  sin-stains  on  the  character  will 
be  made  manifest. 

Never  suppose  that  you  can  do  what  is  wrong 
without  having  a  stain  on  your  character.  It  is 
impossible.  If  you  injure  another,  you,  by  that 
very  deed,  injure  your  own  self.  If  you  disre- 
gard the  law  of  God,  the  injury  is  sadly  your 
own.  Think  of  it,  ever  bear  it  in  mind,  children, 
that  every  sin  you  commit  leaves  a  sure  mark 
upon  yourselves. 

Your  character  should  be  a  coating  of  pure 
truth.  Let  truthfulness  ever  be  made  manifest. 
Beware  of  sin,  "  and  be  sure  your  sin  will  find 
you  out;"  for  it  makes  finger  marks  which,  even 
should  they  not  be  seen  by  those  around  you  on 
earth,  will  yet  be  seen  to  your  condemnation  at 
the  bar  of  God. 


COMMON    OBJECTIONS    TO    THE    DOCTRINE  OF 
CHRISTIAN  NON-RESISTANCE  ANSWERED. 

Objection  1. — "  Your  doctrine  may  be  true  in 
its  principles,  and  in  its  ultimate  requirements ; 
but  it  must  be  impracticable  till  the  millennium. 
Then,  when  the  whole  human  race  shall  have 
become  regenerate,  its  sublime  morality  will  be 
the  spontaneous  development  of  all  hearts.  Under 
existing  circumstances,  while  there  is  so  much 
depravity,  and  such  multitudes  of  men  are  rest- 
lessly bent  on  aggression,  it  is  obviously  imprac- 
ticable. The  wicked  would  shortly  exterminate 
the  righteous,  were  the  latter  to  act  on  non-re- 
sistant principles." 

Answer. — I  affirm  the  exact  contrary,  viz., 
that  the  righteous  would  exterminate  the  wicked' 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  were  they  to  act 
on  strict  non-resistant  principles.  They  would 
usher  in  the  millennium,  with  all  its  bkssings, 
were  they  to  act  on  these  principles  in  true  and 
persevering  fidelity.  How  else  is  it  imaginable, 
that  any  such  state  as  the  millennium  should  ever 
be  developed  among  mankind  ?  Is  it  to  come 
arbitrarily  and  mechanically;  is  it  to  come 
"  with  observation,"  the  full  grown  production 
of  some  absolute  miracle  ?  Is  not  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  "  within  "  and  "  among  "  men,  and 
thence,  like  leaven  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal, 
destined  to  ferment  and  rectify  the  whole  mass  ? 
Ought  not  each  true  Christian's  heart  to  be  a 
germ  of  the  millennium,  and  each  Christian  com- 
munity a  proximate  miniature  of  it  ?  If  not, 
what  is  the  evidence  that  men  have  been  born 
again — that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  regenera- 
tion ?  If  professing  to  be  disciples  of  Christ, 
they  are  unable,  even  by  divine  grace,  to  practice 
the  precepts  of  their  Lord  and  Master,  merely 
because  the  unregenerate  around  them  are  so 
wiched ;  what  is  their  religion,  their  profession, 
their  regeneration  worth? 

The  objection  before  us  involves  such  extreme 
incongruities,  that  it  can  be  entertained  only  for 
a  moment.  Let  us  examine  it.  1.  It  presup- 
poses that  Jesus  Christ  enjoined  on  his  disciples, 


duties  for  the  whole  period  preceding  the  mil- 
lennium, which  he  knew  they  could  not  perform 
until  the  arrival  of  the  latter  period,  and  yet  gave 
them  no  intimation  of  that  fact.  2.  It  presup- 
poses that  Jesus  enjoined  many  particular  duties 
for  which  there  will  be  no  possible  occasion  in 
the  millennium,  and  which  therefore  can  never  be 
fulfilled.  3.  It  presupposes  that  the  principles, 
dispositions  and  moral  obligations  of  men  in  the 
millennium,  will  be  essentially  different  from  what 
the  New  Testament  requires  them  to  be  now. 

Is  there  any  doubt  in  respect  to  these  three 
statements  ?  It  is  certain  that  Jesus  apparently 
inculcates  his  non-resistant  precepts  as  now  bind- 
ing and  practicable,  and  that  he  gives  no  intima- 
tion of  their  impracticahility  till  some  remote 
future  period.  Was  this  design,  chance  or  mis- 
take !  in  either  case  it  derogates  from  the  honor 
of  the  Redeemer.    It  is  not  to  be  presumed. 

It  is  equally  certain,  on  the  objector's  theory, 
that  Christ  enjoined  particular  duties  for  which 
there  can  be  no  possible  occasion  in  the  millenni- 
um. In  the  millennium  there  will  be  no  occasion  to 
put  in  practice  the  precept  Resist  not  evil 
for  there  will  be  no  evil-doers  to  forbear  with. 
In  that  day  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  a  man, 
when  smitten  on  one  cheek,  to  turn  the  other,; 
when  distrained  of  his  coat,  to  give  up  his  cloak ; 
when  persecuted  and  reviled,  to  bless  ;  when  tres- 
passed upon  to  forgive;  and  no  occasion  to  love 
his  enemy,  do  good  to  his  hater,  or  pray  for  his 
injurer.  For  there  will  be  none  to  harm  or  de- 
stroy in  all  God's  holy  mountain.  There  can  be 
no  occasion  for  non-resistance  where  there  is  no 
aggression,  injury,  or  insult.  So  that  the  objector 
virtually  makes  the  son  of  God  appear  in  the 
highest  degree  ludicrous  and  absurd.  He  makes 
him  say,  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said, 
An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ;  but 
I  say  unto  you  that  ye  resist  not  evil,"  in  the 
millennium  when  there  will  be  none.  "  And  if 
any  man  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,"  in  the 
millennium,  when  all  shall  be  love  and  kindness, 
"turn  unto  him  the  other  also."  "  And  whoso- 
ever will  sue  thee  at  the  law,"  in  the  millennium, 
when  the  law  of  love  shall  be  universally  obeyed, 
"  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak 
also."  "Love  your  enemies,"  in  the  millennium, 
when  you  have  no  enemies  ;  "  bless  them  which 
curse  you,"  when  there  are  none  to  curse ;  ",do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you,"  when  all  love  you ; 
forgive  offences  "  till  seventy  times  seven,"  when 
offence  shall  be  unknown  ;  feed  your  foes,  when 
all  are  friends  ;  and  "  overcome  evil  with  good," 
when  no  evil  remains. 

These  are  sublime  virtues  which  you  are  to 
practice,  not  now,  when  there  are  so  many  occa- 
sions for  them,  and  when  they  might  exert  such 
a  powerful  influence  in  favor  of  my  religion  as 
contrasted  with  the  spirit  of  this  world — not  now, 
for  they  are  impracticahle ;  the  unbelieving- 
world  is  too  loicked  for  such  an  exemplification 
of  righteousness  ;  but  in  the  millennium  !  Then 
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practice  tliem,  when  you  find  no  occasion  for 
them,  and  when  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  j 
to  fulfil  them  for  want  of  an  opportunity  !  "  For  ! 
then  all  shall  know  and  serve  the  Lord,  from  the 
least  unto  the  greatest."  Is  the  great  Teacher 
to  be  thus  understood  ?  Who  will  presume  to 
say  it? 

The  third  statement  is  also  true.  The  objec- 
tion presupposes  that  the  principles,  dispositions, 
and  moral  obligations  of  men  in  the  millennium, 
will  be  essentially  difl'erent  from  what  the  New 
Testament  requires  them  to  be  now.  This  is  an 
error  so  fundamental  and  yet  so  common  among 
professing  Christians,  that  it  ought  to  be  tho- 
roughly exploded.  Professor  Upham  has  done 
this  so  effectually,  in  his  "  Manual  of  Peace," 
that  I  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  my  readers 
with  the  following  excellent  extract : 

"  Are  we  to  expect  a  new  code,  a  new  system 
of  methods  of  operation  ?  Are  we  to  expect  a 
new  Saviour,  a  new  crucifixion,  a  new  and 
amended  edition  of  the  New  Testament?  Cer- 
tainly not.  The  doctrines  of  the  millennium  are 
the  doctrines  of  to-day;  the  principles  of  the 
millennium  are  the  very  principles  which  are  ob- 
ligatory on  the  men  of  the  present  generation ; 
the  bond  which  will  exclude  all  contention,  and 
will  bind  together  all  hearts,  will  be  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

"  The  gospel  is  a  book  of  principles — of  great, 
operative,  unchangeable  principles.  Men  con- 
demn it  because  they  do  not  understand  it ;  even 
Christians  may  be  fairly  charged  with  treating  it 
■with  no  small  degree  of  disregard,  because,  in 
their  worldliness,  they  have  neglected  to  esti- 
mate its  heights  and  depths.  If  heaven  could 
be  brought  down  to  the  earth — if  Europe  and 
America,  and  all  other  continents  and  parts  of 
the  world,  could,  at  the  present  moment,  be 
peopled  with  angels,  and  with  seraphic  natures — 
the  gospel,  just  as  it  stands,  would  be  sufiicient 
to  guide  and  govern  them.  The  blessed  com- 
panies of  the  heavenly  world,  unlike  the  children 
of  men,  would  ask  no  higher  and  better  code. 
But  can  we  regard  it  as  allowable,  under  any 
assignable  circumstances,  for  an  angel  to  retaliate 
upon  an  angel,  for  a  seraph  to  exercise  hostility 
upon  a  seraph,  for  one  of  these  holy  beings  to 
liold  in  his  own  liands  the  right  of  extinguishing 
the  life  of  another  ?  What  sort  of  heaven  would 
that  be,  which  should  be  cliaracterized  by  the 
adniis.sion  of  such  a  principle  ?  And  we  ask, 
further,  what  sort  of  a  milleiiniiim  will  that  be,  | 
which  shall  be  characterized,  citiier  practically 
or  theoretically,  in  the  same  way  ?  When  men 
arc  fully  restored  to  the  favor  of  God,  whellier 
in  lieaven  or  earth,  is  there  to  be  one  code,  one 
set  of  governmental  principles  for  them,  and  an- 
other for  other  holy  beings  ?  Certiiinly  not.  In 
all  the  great  matters  of  right  and  duty,  the  law 
of  seraphs  is  the  law  of  angels,  and  the  law  of 
angels  is  the  law  of  men.  If  it  is  utterly  and 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  our  conceptions  of  the 


heavenly  world,  that  the  power  of  life  and  death 
should  be  taken  from  the  hands  of  Jehovah,  and 
that  angels  and  seraphs  should  have  the  right  to 
extinguish  each  other's  existence,  it  is  equally 
difiicult  to  conceive  of  such  a  right  in  the  mil- 
lennium. And  if  it  will  not  be  right  for  the  men 
of  the  millennium  to  exercise  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  each  other,  it  is  not  right  for 
them  now.  We  have  the  same  code  of  govern- 
ment now  which  we  shall  have  then ;  we  have 
the  New  Testament  now  and  we  shall  have  it 
then  ;  and  not  only  that,  we  shall  understand  it 
better  and  love  it  more.  Nothing  will  be  added 
to  it ;  nothing  will  be  taken  from  it.  If  it  does 
not  now  consider  human  life  inviolable,  it  never 
will ;  if  it  does  not  now  proscribe  all  wars  among 
the  human  species,  it  never  will ;  the  right  ot 
taking  human  life,  if  it  exists  now  under  the 
Christian  code,  will  exist  a.s  a  legal  and  autho- 
rized characteristic  (painful  and  even  horrible  a? 
the  mere  thought  is)  of  the  pure,  blessed,  and 
angelic  state  of  the  millennium.  On  the  suppo- 
sition, therefore,  that  life  will  be  inviolable  in  the 
millennium,  and  that  it  will  not  be  considered 
right  for  one  man  to  put  another  to  death  for 
any  possible  reason,  we  argue  that  it  is  not  right 
now.  This  form  of  reasoning  is  applicable  to 
any  other  analogous  case  whatever.  If  it  will 
not  be  right  to  steal  in  the  millennium,  it  is  not 
right  to  steal  now ;  if  it  will  not  be  right  to  be 
intemperate  in  the  millennium,  it  is  not  right  to 
be  intemperate  now ;  if  it  will  not  be  right  to 
hold  slaves  in  the  nullennium,  it  is  not  right  to 
hold  slaves  now ;  if  it  will  not  be  right  to  take 
life  and  carry  on  war  in  the  millennium,  it  is  not 
right  to  take  life  and  carry  on  war  now.  The 
principles  which  will  be  acknowledged  as  autho- 
ritative in  the  millennium,  are  the  very  principle? 
which  are  prescribed,  and  are  binding  upon  u? 
at  the  present  moment.  No  change  in  principles 
is  required,  but  merely  a  change  in  practice.  It 
the  practice  of  men  should  to-morrow  be  con- 
formed to  the  principles  which  the  finger  of  God 
has  written  on  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament, 
then  to-morrow  would"  behold  the  millennium. 

"  We  delight  to  linger  upon  this  subject. 
There  is  a  charm  in  the  millennial  name. 
'  Scribenti  manum  injicit,  et  quamlibet  festi- 
nantem  in  se  morari  cogit.'  The  wing  of  poetry 
flags  under  this  great  conception.  Sometimes 
we  .see  it  under  tlie  type  of  a  wilderness  newly 
clothed  with  bud  and  blossom  ;  sometimes  we  sec 
it  under  the  type  of  a  city  descending  from  heaven, 
prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband  : 
sometimes  we  behold  it  as  a  great  temple,  arising 
out  of  the  earth,  and  capacious  enough  to  contiiiti 
all  nations.  This  temple  is  not  built  of  earthly 
materials,  that  will  perish  with  the  using,  but  ii< 
supported  on  immutable  columns.  Every  great 
moral  and  religious  principle  is  a  pillar  in  the 
millennial  temple.  The  principle  of  total  absti- 
nence from  all  intoxicating  liquor  is  one  pillar ; 
it  suddenly  arose,  fair  and  beautiful,  and  even 
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now  is  enveloped  with  some  rays  of  millennial 
glory;  the  doctrine  that  all  slaveholding  is  a  sin 
is  another  pillar,  standing  firm,  awfully  grand 
and  immovable  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  in- 
violability of  human  life  is  another ;  this  is  in  a 
state  of  preparation,  but  it  will  soon  ascend,  and 
stand  brightly  and  majestically  in  its  place  ;  and 
thus  principle  after  principle  will  be  established, 
column  after  column  will  be  erected,  till  the 
spiritual  house  of  the  Lord  shall  be  established 
in  the  tops  of  the  mountain,  and  shall  expand 
upon  the  eye  of  the  beholder  far  more  beautiful 
than  the  Parthenon.  And  what  then  will  be 
wanting?  Only  that  the  nations,  in  the  language 
of  prophecy,  shall  flow  into  it ;  only  that  the 
people  should  occupy  it,  and  rejoice  in  it;  and 
this  is  millennial  glory.  But,  unless  you  have 
firm,  unchangeable,  immutable  principles,  it  will 
be  like  a  certain  hous3  that  was  built  upon  the 
sand ;  '  and  the  rain  descended  and  the  floods 
came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that 
house;  and  it  fell,  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it.'  " 

Ohjection  2. — "  The  practice  of  non-resistance, 
if  not  impossible  for  the  great  majority  of  Chris- 
tians, is  certainly  extremely  difficult,  even  for 
the  most  advanced.  It  seems  like  overstraining 
duty.  It  is  urging  on  men  so  much  more  than 
they  feel  able  to  perform,  that  multitudes  will 
faint  under  the  burden,  and  abandon  Christianity 
altogether,  as  a  system  wholly  beyond  their  reach. 
It  is  unwise  to  require  what  must  discourage  so 
many  thousands  from  attempting  any  thing  at 
all,  as  avowed  disciples  of  Christ." 

Answer. — Who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  what  is 
possible  ?  God  or  man  ?    Who  is  to  judge  what 
and  how  much  shall  be  required  ?  Jesus  Christ, 
or  his  disciples  ?  Are  we  to  set  at  nought  a  cluti/  J 
because  it  seems  to  us  difficult  of  performance  ?  j 
Are  we  to  doubt  that  God's  gracp.is  svffi.cif.nt  for  | 
the  weakest  of  his  trusting  children,  to  enable  i 
them  to  perform  any  duty  He  may  lay  upon  I 
them  ?    Are  we  to  accommodate  divine  truth  j 
and  duty  to  the  convenience  of  our  fellow  men,  I 
in  order  to  multiply  superficial  disciples  ?  Are 
we  to  pare  down  and  fritter  away  the  require- 
ments of  our  heavenly  Father,  for  fear  of  dis- 
couraging and  driving  off'half-heaxted  professors  ? 
Who  is  it  that  presumes  to  daub  with  such  un- 
tempered  mortar?  He  must  be  an)ost  dangerous 
latitudinarian.    Is  this  the  way  in  which  Christ 
and  his  apostles  built  up  the  Church  amid  the 
violence  of  a  contemptuous  and  persecuting 
world  ?     Would  it  be  any  great  misfortune  to 
Christianity,  if  nine-tenths  of  its  pi-esent  worldly- 
minded  professors,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
non-resistance  doctrine,  should  honestly  declare 
to  the  world,  "  Since  this  is  Christianity,  we 
cannot  consistently  profess  to  adhere  to  it,  as  its 
cross  is  greater  than  we  are  willing  to  bear?" 
Would  not  the  world  at  that  moment  be  nearer 
its  conversion  than  now  ? 

But  why  need  we  hold  this  language  ?  God 


reigns  and  not  man.  He  declares  the  law  of 
perfect  rectitude  through  his  Son.  That  Son  is 
the  head  of  every  man — the  Lord  and  Master  of 
all  true  disciples.  He  has  enjoined  the  practice 
of  non-resistance  on  his  professed  followers  as 
their  indispensable  duty.  He  has  promised  to 
be  with  and  aid  them  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
If  so,  let  us  say  at  once,  whether  we  believe  in 
Christ  or  not.  Whether  we  will  endeavor  to 
follow  him  and  keep  his  sayings,  or  not.  Whether 
we  will  try  to  do  our  duty,  confiding  in  the  prof- 
fered strength  of  Heaven,  or  not.  If  we  will  be 
Christians,  let  us  try  with  all  our  might  to  do  our 
duty,  and  see  how  far  we  shall  be  left  to  fall 
short.  Let  men  earnestly  try  to  carry  out  Chris- 
tian non-resistance,  with  this  full  purpose  of 
heart,  and  though  they  may  experience  the  pain 
of  the  cross  sometimes,  they  will  soon  rejoice  in 
a  crown  of  triumph.  It  is  difficult  always  to  do 
right  in  this,  as  it  is  in  respect  to  other  depart- 
ments of  duty;  and  no  more  so.  There  is  no 
virtue  which  does  not  involve  some  painful  and 
almost  overwhelming  trials.  If  we  were  to  cast 
ofl'  all  obligations  that  ever  required  the  hazard 
of  mortal  life,  we  should  reject  every  single  com- 
mandment of  the  living  God.  For  there  is  not 
one  that  has  not  had  its  martyrs,  and  also  its 
apostates  under  great  temptation.  But  to  the 
faithful  how  blessed  is  even  death  itself,  if  duty 
obliges  the  sacrifice  ?  And  to  the  obedient,  the 
willingly  cross-bearing,  how  true  is  it,  that 
Christ's  yoice  is  easy,  and  his  burden  light  I" 
It  is  only  for  us  to  resolve  that  we  will  try.  All 
things  are  then  found  possible,  which  ar6  right. 

And  what  is  there  so  discouraging  to  the 
humble  and  upright  soul?  Did  not  Jesus  live 
and  die  the  glorious  exemplar  of  his  own  non- 
resistant  precepts  ?  Did  not  his  apostles  ?  Did 
not  the  primitive  Christians  for  more  than  two 
centuries  ?  Have  I  not  brought  up  a  host  of 
witnesses,  practically  illustrating  that  under  the 
most  adverse  circumstances,  it  was  generally  even 
safer  to  carry  out  non-resistance  principles  than 
their  opposite  ?  Behold  robbers  looked  out  of 
countenance,  and  actually  converted  ;  ferocious 
banditti  rendered  harmless  ;  wild  savages  inspired 
with  permanent  kindness ;  and  all  manner  of 
evil  overcome  with  good  !  Am  I  to  be  asked 
after  all  this — "  What  would  you  do  if  a  robber 
should  attack  you  ?  if  an  assassin  should  threaten 
your  life  ?  if  a  mob  should  break  forth  upon  you  ? 
if  a  tribe  of  savages  should  beset  your  dwelling  ? 
if  a  foreign  army  should  come  against  your  land  ? 
if  lawless  soldiers  should  deal  death  and  rnpine 
about  your  neighborhood  ?"  What  would  I  do  ? 
If  I  did  7'ight — if  I  acted  the  Christian  part — the 
wise  and  noble  part,  I  should  adhere  to  my  non- 
resistance  principles,  and  most  probably  expe- 
rience the  most  signal  deliverances,  and  achieve 
the  most  glorious  of  all  victories,  in  the  conquest 
of  my  own  passions  and  those  of  my  assailants  ! 

But  the  extreme  hollowness  of  the  objection 
before  us  becomes  at  once  obvious,  when  I  turn 
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the  tables,  and  demand  whether  the  practice  of 
injurious  resistance  offers  immunity  from  extreme 
trial,  danger,  hardship  and  suffering  ?  How 
happens  it  that  human  beings  enough  to  people 
from  eighteen  to  forty  such  globes  as  ours,  have 
perished  in  war  ?  How  happens  it  that  blood 
enough  has  been  shed  by  the  sword  to  fill  a 
harbor  that  would  embosom  at  quiet  anchor  the 
combined  navies  of  the  world  ?  Do  these  tre- 
mendous facts  indicate  that  resistanceis  sustained 
without  hardships,  distresses  and  mortal  agony  ? 

ChriHtian  Non- Resistance. 


Selected  for  Friends'  Review. 
THE  PLACE  OF  RELIGION  IN  LITKRATURE. 
A  clergyman  was  giving  a  philosophical  lecture 
in  a  pai'ish  church  on  behalf  of  the  funds  of  a 
female  benevolent  institution,  in  the  course  of 
which,  the  lecturer  frequently  alluded  to  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  as  displayed  in 
some  of  those  subjects  on  which  he  was  lectur- 
ing. One  of  his  auditory  was  a  professor,  now 
deceased,  but  who  at  that  time  filled  a  chair 
in  the  University  of  Edinburg.  Being  asked 
afterwards  by  a  friend,  what  he  thought  of  the 
lecture,  he  replied,  "  It  was  a  capital  lecture, 
but  he  spoiled  it  with  religion."  The  sentiments 
contained  in  this  reply,  seem  to  be  those  actuat- 
ing nine-tenths  of  the  publishers  of  cheap  litera- 
ture of  the  present  day.  They  are  afraid  lest  they 
should  injure  the  circulation  of  their  periodicals 
by  religion,  and  therefore  avoid  almost  any 
reference  to  it.  There  has  been  no  want  for 
years  past  of  a  worldly-wise-weekly  literature — 
a  cold,  cautious,  improve-your-circumstances  and 
take-care-of-your-health  knowledge ;  do  this,  and 
you-have-nothing-to-fear  advice — and  much  of 
that  we  would  not  depreciate.  On  the  contrary, 
we  believe  that  a  considerable  amount  of  good 
may  have  been  effected  by  it  amongst  that  class 
of  people  who  are  not  limited  by  such  reading — 
who  do  not  pin  their  faith  to  such  vestiges,  and 
who  are  capable  of  knowing  the  evil  from  the 
good;  but  the  bee  and  the  wasp  extract  very 
different  matter  from  the  same  flower ;  at  least, 
the  effects  are  different.  Whilst  the  one  extracts 
Iioney,  the  other  produces  poison  from  what  it 
extracts.  So  like  this  latter  insect  arc  the 
thousands  of  those  who,  either  from  necessity  or 
choice,  are  regularly  dosed  with  this  cheerless 
mental  fare;  they  may  have  learned  how  to  im- 
prove their  circumstances  in  life,  and  be  taught 
many  things  absolutely  necessary  for  their  tem- 
poral comfort — but,  da  they  ever  hear  the  most 
distant  allusion  made  to  that  other  world  that 
runs  parallel  with  this  one,  and  on  which  they 
arc  soon  to  enter;  that  whilst  they  are  diligent 
in  business,  they  should  be  fervent  in  spirit; 
that  whilst  they  labor  to  promote  their  own  and 
their  neighbor's  physical  welfare  and  improve- 
ment, they  ought  slill  more  to  seek  after  the 
uuc  thing  needful '!  That  is  what  we  desiderate, 
and  which,  at  the  present  moment,  is  the  para- 
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mount  duty  of  every  lover  of  his  species — to 
check  what,  if  not  speedily  counteracted,,  will 
render  all  the  educational  schemes  now  in  agita- 
tion, as  to  sound  moral  effect,  perfectly  powerless. 
We  would  yield  to  no  one  in  our  view  of  the 
great  need  of  more  efficient  and  extended  means 
being  put  in  operation  for  the  education  of  the 
community ;  but  what  though  every  individual 
be  taught  to  read,  if,  after  he  has  been  taught, 
and  leaves  school  just  at  an  age  when  the  charac- 
ter is  beginning  to  be  formed,  he  shall  have  his 
mind  biassed  by  the  low  and  vicious  literature 
that  is  so  iinsparingly  spread  around  him  in  its 
most  alluring  form  ? — Hoyys  Weekly  Instructor. 

For  Friendii'  Review. 
EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCE. 

The  Society  of  Friends,  from  its  rise,  has  es- 
teemed the  education  of  its  youth  one  of  its  most 
important  concerns.  It  has  regarded  it  as  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  seed-sowing  by  the 
hand  of  the  great  Husbandman. 

The  subject  has  entered  into  the  concerns  of 
Preparative,  Monthly,  Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, and  has  occupied  the  minds  of  all  rightly 
concerned  individuals. 

Our  Society  has  had  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions for  accomplishing  the  object,  and  at  every 
stage  of  its  experience  has  found  the  work  im- 
perfectly advancing,  and  too  large  a  proportion 
of  its  youth  reaching  the  age  of  manhood  without 
having  been  trained  in  the  way  they  should  go. 
High  schools  on  different  bases  have  been  es- 
tablished, and  have  accomplished  much,  but  such 
institutions  are  enjoyed  only  by  few.  Common 
schools  under  Society  superintendence  have 
reached  more,  but  this  system  has  operated  well 
only  where  Friends  are  in  thickly  settled  neigh- 
borhoods, so  tliat  the  schools  may  be  sustained  un- 
der their  own  direction.  Family  schools  have  sup- 
plied their  place  in  some  cases  where  the  adequate 
expense  could  be  met,  but  still  a  large  proportion 
of  the  youth  of  our  Society  in  America  are  asso- 
ciated in  their  education  with  those  whose  senti- 
ments, maxims  and  manners  are  uncongenial 
with  the  profession  of  Friends. 

In  advancing  in  this  work,  we  may  apprehend 
that  each  department  of  society  has  its  peculiar 
experience  and  varied  trials.  Our  territory  is 
large.  Professional  teachers  arc  much  detached 
from  each  other,  and  without  that  bracing  influ- 
ence which  results  from  a  free  interchange  of 
sentiment  and  feeling,  and  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  experience  of  the  dift'erent  branches 
of  our  Society  in  their  respective  localities. 

Placed  in  these  circumstances,  it  requires  en- 
larged and  comprehensive  views  to  sec  just  where 
we  arc,  and  how  nearly  we  are  reaching  the  real 
work  that  properly  belongs  to  us  ;  whether  our 
whole  American  policy  is  sufliciently  matured, 
consolidated  and  co-operative;  whether  other  ex- 
pedients may  nut  be  advantageously  introduced, 
and  whether  institutions  of  learning  in  one  Year- 
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ly  Meeting  are  sufficiently  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  Friends  of  others. 

The  writer  has  had  his  mind  turned  by  his 
own  observation,  by  the  suggestions  of  worthy 
Friends  of  other  localities,  and  the  late  reports  of 
some  of  our  educational  institutions,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  whether  the  time  has 
not  nearly  arrived  when  those  engaged  in  the 
work  of  education  within  our  several  Yearly 
Meetings  might  properly  meet  in  conference 
upon  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  at  some  suit- 
able locality,  bringing  with  them  reports  of  their 
past  proceedings,  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
they  have  had  respectively  to  contend,  and  the 
degree  of  success  attending  their  labors.  The 
whole  subject  being  thus  called  up,  they  would 
have  the  facts  in  form  to  devise  ways  and  means 
for  entering  upon  the  work  with  more  inter- 
est, zeal  and  improved  policy ;  with  a  more  in- 
telligent view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  subject, 
and  of  the  responsibility  resting  on  those  who 
have  the  work  to  do.  Comparatively  few  may 
be  expected  to  attend  such  a  conference,  but 
these  would  return  under  favorable  circumstan- 
stances  for  diffusing  an  increased  interest  more 
generally  throughout  our  Society. 

It  is  not  the  design  here  to  enter  fully  in- 
to the  consideration  of  the  subject,  but  to  call 
more  mature  thoughts  from  others.  May  it  not 
suitably  enter  the  columns  of  the  "Review"  by 
communications  from  Friends  in  the  different 
Yearly  Meetings  ?  Profit  may  arise  from  the 
comparison  of  sentiment,  whether  the  plan  sug- 
gested may  or  may  not  be  adopted.  B. 

Annajpolis,  Ind.,  Wth  mo  ,  1856. 


I  LIVE  NOT  ALONE  FOR  MYSELF. 

"  I  live  not  alone  for  myself,"  said  a  beautiful 
flower  one  fair  morning,  as  it  lifted  to  the  sun  its 
crest  sparkling  with  dew-drops.  "  I  live  not  alone 
for  myself.  Mortals  come  and  gaze  on  me,  and 
breathe  my  ft-agrance,  and  go  away  better  than 
they  came,  for  I  minister  to  their  perceptions  of 
the  beautiful.  I  give  to  the  bee  his  honey,  and 
to  the  insect  his  food ;  I  help  to  clothe  the  earth 
in  beauty." 

"  I  live  not  alone  for  myself,"  said  a  wide- 
spreading  tree.  "  I  give  a  happy  home  to  a  hun- 
dred living  beings  ;  I  grant  support  to  the  living- 
tendrils  of  the  vine  ;  1  absorb  the  noxious  vapors 
in  the  air;  I  spread  a  welcome  shadow  for  man 
and  beast ;  and  I  too  help  to  make  earth  beauti- 
ful." 

"  I  live  not  alone  for  myself,"  said  a  laughing 
mountain  streamlet.  "  I  know  that  my  tribute 
to  the  ocean  is  small,  but  still  I  am  hastening  to 
carry  it  there.  And  I  try  to  do  all  the  good  I 
can  on  my  way.  The  tree  and  the  flower  love  my 
banks,  for  I  give  them  life  and  nourishment; 
and  even  the  grass,  which  feels  my  influence,  has 
a  greener  hue.  The  minnows  find  life  and  happi- 
ness in  my  waters,  though  I  glide  onward  only  a 
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silver  thread ;  men  and  animals  seek  my  brink 
to  assuage  their  thirst,  and  enjoy  the  shadow  of 
the  trees  which  I  nourish.  I  live  not  alone  for 
myself." 

"  I  live  not  alone  for  myself,"  said  a  bright- 
hued  bird  as  he  soared  upward  into  the  air.  "My 
songs  are  a  blessing  to  man.  I  have  seen  the  poor 
man  sad  and  despondent  as  he  went  home  from 
his  daily  work,  for  he  knew  not  how  to  obtain 
food  for  his  little  ones.  Then  I  tuned  one  of  my 
sweetest  lays  for  his  ear,  and  he  looked  upward 
saying,  '  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air  :  for  they 
sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into 
barns  ;  yet  my  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them. 
Am  not  I  better  than  they  ?'  and  the  look  of 
gloom  changed  to  one  of  cheerfulness  and  hope.  I 
live  not  wholly  for  myself." 

"  I  live  not  alone  for  myself,"  should  be  the 
language  of  every  thinking,  reflecting  mind.  It 
is  the  language  of  duty,  guiding  to  the  only 
paths  of  happiness  on  earth,  and  preparing  the 
soul  for  unalloyed  bliss  throughout  ' '  the 
measureless  enduring  of  eternity." — Christian 
Mirror. 


THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

In  his  late  Report  to  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  says  : — 

"There  seems  no  very  natural  or  immediate 
connection  between  the  legitimate  business  of  the 
Patent  Office  and  the  subject  of  agriculture,  ex- 
cept in  their  mutual  relation  to  the  industrial 
pursuits  of  the  people.  But  the  revenues  of  the 
office  being  somewhat  in  excess,  in  1839,  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  was  authorized  to  apply 
$1000  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  agricultural 
statistics.  For  many  years  subsequent  to  that 
time,  annual  appropriations  were  made  from  the 
same  fund,  for  a  similar  purpose.  These  were 
increased,  from  time  to  time,  until  they  reached 
the  sum  of  $5000,  where  they  remained  nearly 
stationary  for  several  years. 

In  1854,  the  appropriation  was  increased  to 
$35,000,  and  made  payable  out  of  the  Treasury; 
and  the  appropriation  for  the  present  year  has 
been  increased  to  $105,000.  The  objects  em- 
braced in  this  appropriation  are  declared  to  be 
"the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics,  investi- 
gations for  promoting  agriculture  and  rural 
economy,  and  the  procurement  and  distribation 
of  cuttings  and  seeds." 

In  pursuance  of  the  designs  of  Congress, 
measures  have  been  taken  to  procure  cuttings 
and  seeds  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  where 
any  new  product  can  be  found  which  is  likely  to 
prove  useful  in  any  portion  of  the  United  States. 
Many  new  productions  of  great  probable  utility 
have  thus  been  introduced,  and  others  are  being 
sought  for  wherever  there  is  any  prospect  of 
success. 

A  vessel  has  just  been  sent  to  South  America 
to  procure  cuttings  of  the  sugar  cane,  to  furnish 
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our  southern  planters  with  a  fresh  stock,  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  that  which  it  is  supposed  has 
deteriorated  by  continued  cultivation,  without 
renovation  from  the  indigenous  plant." 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  20,  1856. 

Indian  Affairs. — The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, in  his  recent  Report,  furnishes  various 
interesting  details,  in  connection  with  Indian  af- 
fairs, a  condensed  statement  of  which  will  probably 
be  acceptable  to  many  of  our  readers.  It  appears 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  late  sales  of  lands  of  the 
Delaware  Indians  in  Kanzas  are,  by  treaty  stipu- 
lations, to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  Indians, 
and  it  is  stated  that  every  precaution  was  adopted 
to  secure  fairness  and  impartiality  in  the  sale, 
and  to  guard  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  tribe. 

The  appointment  of  an  officer  is  recommended, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  the  superintendents, 
agents  and  tribes;  examine  into  their  affairs,  and 
make  such  general  and  detailed  reports,  and  sub- 
mit such  suggestions  as  would  enable  the  Indian 
Office  to  adopt  measures  which  might  correct 
many  of  the  abuses  which  pi-evail,  and  have  a 
tendency  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  Indians. 

During  the  present  administration,  fifty-two  In- 
dian treaties  have  been  negotiated;  thirty-two  of 
these,  extinguishing  the  Indian  title  to  about 
52,000,000  acres  of  land,  have  been  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  and  twenty-one  are  yet  to  be  acted  upon, 
securing  about  122,000,000  acres  more,  besides 
nearly  20,000,000  acres  which  have  been  re- 
served for  Indian  purposes.  The  aggregate 
money  consideration  involved  is  about  eleven 
millions  of  dollars. 

These  treaties  are  of  three  classes ;  of  peace 
and  friendship;  of  acquisition  with  a  view  to 
the  colonization  of  the  Indians  on  reservations; 
and  for  providing  for  the  permanent  settlement  of 
individual  Indians  upon  separate  tracts  of  land, 
as  homesteads,  and  extinguishing  at  once,  or 
paving  the  way  to  the  final  abandonment  of  the 
tribal  character. 

Tlie  money  consideration  has  varied  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  title,  the  resources  and  value 
of  the  country  obtained,  and  the  relinquishment  of 
all  claims,  or  supposed  claims,  against  the  United 
States ;  the  last  being  deemed  essential  to  the 
((uietude  of  the  Indians,  to  protect  the  govern- 
ment, and  promote  harmony  between  it  and  the 
respective  tribes. 
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Besides  the  actual  money  consideration,  other 
important  benefits  are  guaranteed,  at  times,  and 
in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  treaties,  which 
cannot  be  estimated  accurately  in  money. 

It  is  represented  that  the  object  through- 
out has  been  to  do  ample  justice  to  the  Indians, 
and  to  leave  no  room  for  the  complaint,  sometimes 
heretofore  made,  that  they  had  been  overreached 
by  the  white  man. 

Great  difficulty  has  been  foiind  in  obtaining 
reliable  information  of  the  number  of  Indians  in 
the  various  tribes  within  our  borders,  and  the 
representations  of  the  numbers  in  the  remote 
tribes  have  generally  proved  exaggerated.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  whole  Indian  population 
amounts  to  about  800,000,  showing,  says  the 
Secretary,  "  the  immense  responsibility  resting 
upon  this  government,  to  which  is  intrusted 
their  welfare  and  happiness." 

New  regulations  have  been  adopted  in  making 
disbursements  for  Indian  purposes,  to  secure 
greater  cai-e  and  watchfulness.  The  aggregate 
amount  expended  for  the  past  six  years,  was 
$15,755,593  87. 

The  Secretary  thinks  the  policy  of  colonizing 
the  Indians  on  the  reservations  has  already  been 
attended  with  the  happiest  results,  and  gives 
promise  of  a  steady  progress  in  the  melioration 
of  their  physical  and  moral  condition.  On  this 
subject  he  thus  enlarges  : — 

"  It  is  the  universal  testimony  of  those  who, 
from  long  intercourse  with  them,  are  the  most 
competent  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  their 
characteristics,  that,  as  a  race,  in  mental  and 
moral  capacity  they  are  inferior  to  no  other, 
destitute,  as  they  are,  of  the  means  and  opportu- 
nities of  higher  culture.  Their  passions,  unsub- 
dued by  the  mild  influences  of  Cliristianit^',  fre- 
quently hurry  them  into  the  wildest  excesses, 
sometimes  accompanied  with  acts  of  frightful 
cruelty.  Accounts  of  these,  alone,  meet  the 
general  eye,  and  excite  in  the  public  mind  senti- 
ments of  loathing  and  horror.  But  of  the  strength 
of  their  domestic  and  social  affections,  the  depth 
of  their  gratitude  and  attachment  to  those  from 
whom  they  receive  benefits,  and  by  whom  they 
have  been  treated  with  kindncis  and  humanity, 
the  public  hear  little  or  nothing. 

Hence  it  is  that  tliey  have  been,  heretofore, 
left  comparatively  unprotected  from  violence  and 
wrong  inflicted  by  unprincipled  white  men,  un- 
der the  influence  of  unbridled  passion,  or  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  own  venal  ends.  By  such  men, 
unworth}'  of  the  name,  they  are  often  cruelly 
beaten,  when  unprotected,  and  not  unfrequently 
shot  down,  when  defenceless,  in  mere  wantonness. 
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The  bloody  revenge  which  sometimes  follows,  be- 
comes the  general  theme,  unaccompanied  with 
the  circumstances  of  cruel  pi'ovocation  which 
gave  it  birth.  A  border  warfare  springs  up  be- 
tween the  pioneer  settlers — who  are  really  tres- 
passers on  their  lands — and  the  tribe ;  and  the 
strong  arm  of  the  government  being  invoked  for 
their  protection,  wars  take  place,  which  are  car- 
ried on  at  much  expense,  and  at  the  cost  of  many 
valuable  lives,  retarding  the  progress  of  our  peo- 
ple by  rendering  the  condition  of  the  settlers 
insecure,  and  closing,  perhaps,  with  the  annihila- 
tion of  almost  entire  tribes. 

The  process  of  the  destruction  of  a  people  of 
whom  Providence  has  given  us  the  guardianship, 
^  originating  in  such  causes,  is  unworthy  of  the 
civilization  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  re- 
volting to  every  sentiment  of  humanity. 
■  Considerations  like  these,  based  upon  extensive 
observations  and  long  experience,  cannot  fail  to 
impress  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  perseverance 
in  the  system  of  colonization,  which,  by  isolating 
the  respective  tribes  within  limits  suitable  to 
their  numbers  and  their  wants,  under  the  care  of 
agents,  and  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
government,  will  alike  prevent  them  for  commit- 
ting and  suffering  wrong.  So  situated,  it  is 
already  shown  that  the  arts  of  civilization  may 
be  acceptably  introduced  amongst  them,  and  the 
enlightening  and  elevating  precepts  of  Christian- 
ity, by  their  influence  upon  their  character  and 
habits,  ti'ansform  the  savage  into  the  industrious 
and  useful  citizen,  and  ever  commend  us  as  a 
nation,  to  the  approbation  of  the  just  and 
humane. 

To  effect  so  desirable  an  end,  the  faith  of  the 
nation,  for  the  integrity  of  these  colonial  reserva- 
tions, should  be  maintained  inviolate;  manual 
labor  schools  should  be  introduced,  in  which  the 
mechanic  arts  may  be  taught,  and  agricultural 
science,  with  all  its  practical  applications,  perse- 
veringly  inculcated  by  precept  and  example. 

The  Indian  regards  the  white  man  as  his 
superior,  and  the  idea  of  the  derogatory  character 
of  manual  labor,  which  he  entertains,  will  readily 
give  way  to  the  influence  of  his  example,  and  a 
realization  of  the  benefits  derived  therefrom. 

But,  above  all,  should  Christian  instruction  be 
introduced,  and  sedulously  prosecuted,  by  teach- 
ers devoted  to  the  cause,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
their  Divine  mission.  Without  this,  all  sub- 
ordinate means  will  be  in  vain,  and  the  great 
duty  which  humanity  imposes  upon  us,  to  rescue 
this  unhappy  race  from  entire  degeneration  and 
destruction,  will  be  but  a  delusive  dream  of  im- 
practicable philanthropy." 


).        An  Educational  Conference. — Space  is 
le      given,  in  this  number,  to  a  communication  on  a 
subject  specially  important  to  teachers  and  those 
concerned  in  the  management  of  schools,  but 
po.ssessing,  also,  general  interest.    The  Review 


will  be  cheerfully  opened  to  an  interchange  of 
views,  as  suggested  by  our  correspondent,  with 
the  desire  that  it  may  lead  to  practical  and 
useful  results. 


Married, — On  the  23d  of  Tenth  month  Inst,  at  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.,  John  C.  Alijnson,  of  Pembcrton,  N.  J., 
to  Lucy  Ann  Leaver,  of  the  former  place. 

 ,  On  the  2d  inst.,  at  Friends'  Meeting  House, 

North  Sixth  St.,  in  this  city,  Benjamin  J.  Crew  to 
Anna  B.  Richards  both  of  this  city. 

 ,  On  the  26th  ult ,  at  Friends'  Meeting  House 

on  Twelfth  St.,  Philadelphia,  James  Whitall  lo  Mary 
WiSTAR,  daughter  of  Marmaduke  C.  Cope,  all  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

 .  On  the  26th  ult.,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Pough- 

keepsie,  Dutchess  Co.,  New  York,  William  Coninh,  of 
Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  to  Philadelphia,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Bowerman,  of  the  former  place. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Jleeting,  White  Lick,  Morgan  Co., 

Ind.,on  the  22d  of  Tenth  month  last,  Thos.  H.  Carter 
to  Emily  Jane  Newby. 

 ,  At  the  same  place,  on  the  19th  ult.,  Thos.  S. 

Anderson,  of  West  Union  Monthly  Meeting,  to  Anna 
Williams,  of  the  former  place 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  West  Falmouth, 

Mass.,  on  the  23d  of  10th  mo.  last,  Wm.  Oliver  New- 
hall,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  to  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Jonathan  and  Deborah  Boyce,  of  West  Falmouth. 


Died, — Near  Mooresville,  Morgan  Countj^,  Ind.,  on 
the  19th  of  last  month,  in  the  Tth  year  of  his  age, 
Thompson  C,  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Eliza  E.  Hadley. 

The  early  expandings  of  his  mind  were  attended 
beyond  what  is  common  for  children  of  his  age,  with' 
the  tendering  visitations  of  heavenly  love.  For  some 
months  before  his  death,  although  he  had  always  en- 
joyed almost  uninterrupted  health,  he  appeared  to  be 
much  impressed  with  the  uncertainty  of  time,  often 
saying  to  his  older  brothers,  that  none  of  us  knew  that 
we  should  live  till  to-morrow,  sometimes  adding,  "  no, 
not  another  hour."  He  was  very  fond  of  reading  the 
Bible,  often  asking  his  father  to  read  a  lesson  with 
him.  He  appeared  much  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
I  prayer,  and  on  one  occasion,  a  few  weeks  before  his 
last  illness,  when  walking  with  one  who  had  been  an 
inmate  of  the  family  much  of  the  time  foryears,  he 
asked  her  if  she  ever  prayed,  telling  her  that  he  did, 
but  remarked,  with  mucli  simplicity,  that  one  time 
when  he  kneeled,  he  could  not  think  what  to  say. 
His  simple,  confiding  faith  was  truly  affecting  and  in- 
structive to  those  of  riper  years.  But  this  faith,  as 
his  end  approached,  appeared  to  be  tried.  The  day 
before  his  death  he  asked  his  mother  if  good  people 
were  not  sometimes  afraid  to  die,  saying  that  he  was 
almost  afraid  to  die.  During  his  sickness,  which  was 
very  severe  for  about  a  month,  not  a  murmur  was 
ever  known  to  escape  his  lips.  On  being  asked,  a  few 
hours  before  his  death,  if  he  thought  he  would  get 
!  well,  he  gave  fresh  evidence  that  his  faith  was  then 
I  unshaken,  saying,  he  did  not  know  whether  he  would 
get  well  or  not,  but  if  he  did  not  he  was  going  to 
"  that  good  place." 

 ,  In  South  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  on  the  llth  of 

6th  month  last,  Robert  Wing,  a  valuable  and  beloved 
member  of  Sandwich  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  VSd 
year  of  his  age. 

 ,  On  the  25th  of  Tenth  month  last,  in  Marshall 

Co.,  Iowa,  John  Binford,  son  of  Aquila  and  Miriam 
Binford,  in  the  23d  year  of  his  age, — a  member  of 
Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Colu|pbiana  Co., 
Ohio. 
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Died,  On  the  1st  inst,,  Sally  D.  Kendall,  wife  of 
James  G.  Kendall,  and  daug-hter  of  John  Bales,  aged 
nearly  54  years  ;  an  Elder  of  Mill  Creek  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Ind. 

She  bore  for  many  months,  with  remarkable  forti- 
tude, a  very  painful  disease,  and  came  to  a  happy  and 
peaceful  close.  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in 
the  Lord  from  henceforth  ;  yea,  saith  the  spirit,  that 
they  may  rest  from  their  labors ;  and  their  works  do 
follow  them."  It  is  believed  that  this  was  emphatically 
applicable  to  her. 

 ,  On  the  30th  of  Tenth  month  last,  in  Rush  Co., 

Ind.,  Sarah  Ann,  wife  of  Edward  Butler,  in  the  28th 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  favored  with  Christian  for- 
titude during  a  long  illness,  and  felt  an  assurance  of 
acceptance  with  her  Eedeemer. 

 ,  On  the  19th  of  10th  mo.  last,  aged  nearly  42 

years,  Ann  J.,  wife  of  Samuel  B.  Binford,  and  an  es- 
teemed and  valuable  member  of  Hopewell  Monthly 
Meeting,  Indiana.  Her  loss  is  sensibly  felt  by  her 
family  and  friends,  but  they  have  the  consoling  hope 
that  their  loss  is  her  eternal  gain. 

 ,  In  New  York,  on  the  27th  of  11th  mo..  Amy 

Hawxhurst,  in  the  GOth  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of 
New  York  Monthly  Meeting.  This  dear  friend  was 
warmly  attached  to  the  principles  of  Friends,  and  was 
in  many  ways  a  useful  member  in  society.  She  bore 
a  painful  illness,  although  of  short  duration,  with 
Christian  patience  and  resignation.  A  few  days  be- 
fore the  close  she  remarked  to  a  friend,  that  she 
thought  tliere  was  hardly  a  possibility  of  her  recover- 
ing," and  added,  that  "  her  mind  was  calm  and  peace- 
ful, and  her  strong  hope  in  the  future  was  a  comfort, 
and  sustained  her  in  this  trying  hour." 


EICHMOND  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  IND. 
The  Committee  wish  to  procure  a  first  class  Female 
Teacher,  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  Mathematics 
and  the  Latin  and  French  languages.  Applicants 
please  address  "  Levi  Jessup,  Ivi(}hmond,  Wayne,  Co., 
Indiana." 


VERSES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

The  subscriber  has  now  ready  for  sale  a  small 
volume,  containing  Verses  for  Children,  beautifully 
illustrated.  Price  25  cents.  Four  copies  will  l)e  sent 
to  any  address  {postpaid)  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

Also  just  published.  Memoir  of  Priscilia  Gurncy, 
edited  by  Susanna  Corder.  Price  one  dollar,  sent  by 
rndtiX,  post  paid. 

Now  ready,  Pocket  Alumnae  for  1857.  Price  0} 
cents,  or  50  cents  per  dozen. 

Henry  Longstretu,  347  Market  st.,  Philada. 


LONDON  AND  OLD  ROME. 

Rome  iu  the  days  of  its  glory  was  a  ruagiiificcnt 
and  great  city,  but  historical  students  asserts  that 
London  already  surpasses  what  that  city  was  in 
her  palmiest  days.  London  has  a  population  of 
2,500,000,  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  it  in- 
creases proportionably  faster  than  any  city  iu 
England.  If  it  goes  on  increasing  for  half  a 
century  as  it  has  during  the  past  iifty  years,  it 
will  have  a  population  of  six  millions.  The 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  that  city  arc  now 
providing  drainage  for  such  a  population.  What 
a  human  hive ! 


,  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  ' 

Home  for  the  Moral  Reform  of  Destitute  ' 

Colored  Children.  ! 

The  Managers  of  this  Institution  desire  to  pre-  ' 
sent  to  their  friends  and  the  public,  a  sketch  of 
its  present  condition,  and  of  the  prospect  of  use- 
fulness which  continues  to  attend  the  working  of  ' 
the  simple  and  humble  effort  now  being  made  ' 
under  their  superintendence.  The  result  is  en-  ' 
couraging,  though  conducted  on  a  scale  not  at  all  ' 
adequate  to  meet  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  class  ' 
for  whose  welfare  it  was  established.  I 

The  Home  and  School,  located  at  No.  218  Lom- 
bard,  above  Seventh  street,  continue  'under  the  ' 
care  and  supervision  of  the  energetic  and  de-  ' 
voted  Matron,  who  has  hitherto  labored  with  un-  ' 
flagging  zeal  among  these  outcasts  of  society, 
assisted  by  a  teacher  whose  duties  are  confined 
to  the  hours  of  school  alone,  though,  could  a  suit-  ' 
able  person  be  found,  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  have  one  who  could  aid  the  Matron  in  her 
arduous  duties  out  of  the  Class  Room. 

These  duties  lead  her  into  the  street,  as  well  as 
into  the  wretched  habitations  where  her  little  P' 
pupils  are  found.    Her  attention  was  directed  to 
one  poor  little  girl,  wandering  around  for  food, 
who,  when  asked  about  her  home,  replied,  "Lady,  ^ 
I  am  an  orphan  !  "    The  child  readily  accepted  " 
the  invitation  to  accompany  her;  a  good  bath  ^' 
and  clean  clothes  transformed  the  miserable  va- 
grant  into  an  orderly-looking  child,  for  whom,  in  f 
a  few  days,  a  comfortable  situation  was  found, 
where  she  has  continued  ever  since,  giving  fair 
promise  of  respectable  womanhood.    There  are 
at  present  but  eight  inmates  of  the  Home,  twelve 
children  having  been  placed  out,  chiefly  in  the  " 
country ;  where  several  were  visited  during  the  K 
past  summer  by  the  Matron,  when  absent  on  her 
short  vacation.    These  were  found  comfortably 
situated ;  and  from  nearly  all,  satisfactory  accounts  ^ 
have  been  i-eceived,  notwithstanding  the  degra-  'j" 
dation  of  their  previous  position  and  associations.  " 
Two  were  placed  in  the  Shelter  for  Colored  Or- 
phans. In  a  few  instances  the  children  have  been  n 
boarders,  paid  for  by  their  relatives,  but  general- 
ly  they  are  those  destitute  of  any  friends  who  * 
would  care  for  them.  "I 

There  are  constant  applications  for  admission  1' 
into  the  school,  whore  there  is  often,  an  attend-  ' 
ance  of  si.Kty  children, — eighty-seven  names  being  " 
on  the  roll.  The  attendance  varies  with  the  state  ' 
of  the  weather;  wheu  cold  and  inclement,  num- 
bers  are  prevented  from  coming  by  the  want  of  1' 
shoes,  an  expensive  article  of  clotliing,  seldom  iii 
given  to  the  Listitution,  the  need  of  which  was  h 
painfully  disclosed  in  the  frost-bitten  condition  f 
of  many  sufiering  children  last  winter. 

Such  was  the  disabled  state  of  a  large  number  d 
from  this  cause,  that  frequently,  none  of  the  p 
children  could  be  sent  for  the  soup,  kindly  al- 
lowed to  them  by  the  Western  Soup  Society ; 
while  many  hours  of  compassionate  labor  were 
employed  by  the  Matron  in  dressing  the  wounded 
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feet,  and  thus  lessening  the  pain  attendant  on 
such  a  state.  Will  not  those  who  have  the  means 
to  remedy  this  difficulty,  bear  in  mind  the  words 
of  Him,  who  said,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me  ? " 

Few  of  the  children  have  any  decent  clothing 
on  entering  the  school,  but  they  have  been  ren- 
dered far  more  comfortable  in  this  respect,  by 
the  large  distribution  of  garments,  which  the 
kindness  of  many  friends  has  enabled  the  Matron 
to  make.  The  sources  of  these  seasonable  sup- 
plies will  be  seen  on  the  minutes ;  the  Managers 
tender  their  grateful  acknowledgments  for  them, 
as  well  as  for  the  vegetables  and  other  articles  so 
acceptably  received.  The  half-worn  clothing  is 
carefully  repaired,  and  made  very  u.seful ;  while 
the  many  new  garments  are  valuable  contributions. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  only  the  in- 
mates of  the  Home  are  to  be  provided  for,  but 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  daily  pupils  come 
hungry  to  the  school.  Through  the  medium  of 
the  "Western  Soup  Society,  these  are  furnished 
with  meals,  while  their  House  is  opened  for  sup- 
plying the  poor,  and  also  with  a  moderate  allow- 
ance of  bread  at  other  times ;  but  additional 
funds  could  be  usefully  employed  in  furnishing 
wholesome  food  at  the  Institution,  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  to  children  who  are  neglected  by 
vicious  and  degraded  parents,  thus  inducing  a 
regular  attendance  of  the  school,  the  discipline  of 
which  would  greatly  benefit  them. 

A  reference  to  our  Treasurer's  account  will 
show  how  economically  the  funds  are  expended. 
Probably  few  institutions  have  done  more  with 
such  slender  finances.  The  salaries  of  the  Matron 
and  Teacher,  and  the  general  expenses  of  the 
concern,  have  been  annually  met  by  donations, 
often  most  opportunely  handed,  when  nearly  every 
dollar  in  the  treasury  was  applied.  Among  these 
we  acknowledge  an  appropriation  of  $100,  from 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety for  promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery. 

The  dilapidated  condition  of  the  house  ad- 
monishes the  Managers  of  the  importance  of  bet- 
ter accommodations  for  the  Institution.  The 
school-room  is  so  poorly  ventilated  that  it  is 
often  very  oppressive  to  both  pupils  and  teachers. 
But  the  latter  have  labored  cheerfully  under 
many  privations,  sustained  by  the  consciousness 
of  a  labor  of  love  performed  to  those  who  can 
render  nothing  to  them  again.  The  Managers 
trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  those  who 
have  the  ability  to  supply  this  need,  will  enable 
them  to  provide  a  home  better  suited  to  the  ob- 
jects of  their  care;  and  thus  place  it  in  their 
power  to  extend  the  benefit  of  the  Home  to  the 
many  who  need  its  shelter.  There  is  much  en- 
couragement in  the  assurance  that  "  the  measure 
ye  mete  shall  be  measured  to  you  again." 

Signed,  by  direction  of  the  Managers, 

DjiBORAH  Williamson,  Secretary. 

Ph  'dadelpJda,  l'2ih  month  2d,  1856. 
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Donations  in  momey  may  be  sent  to  Thomas 
Williamson,  South-west  corner  of  Seventh  and 
Arch  streets. 

Donations  of  vegetables  and  clothing  may  be 
sent  to  the  Institution,  No.  218  Lombard  street, 
above  Seventh,  directed  to  Sarah  Luciani, 
Matron. 


For  Friends'  Reyiew. 

Notoriety  having  been  given  through  the  New 
York  papers  to  the  monetary  transactions  of  some 
French  youths  of  the  name  of  Grrellet,  the  cjuery 
has  been  occasionally  suggested  whether  they 
were  relatives  of  Stephen  Grellet  of  precious 
memory.  Whilst  many  have  been  aware  that 
no  such  young  men  pertained  to  his  family,  other 
readers  of  the  Review  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  passage,  which  I  am  allowed  to  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  Charles  Grellet,  (brother 
to  S.  Grellet),  and  dated  "Nov.  13th,  1856:" 

"  The  brothers  Grellet,  to  whom  you  allude, 
are  not  in  any  way  related  to  us.  There  are 
Grellets,  natives  of  Aubusson,  a  numerous  and 
very  respectable  branch,  who  are  equally  not  re- 
lated to  us ;  and  who  are  not  connected  with  the 
two  young  men  so  wretchedly  led  astray.  They 
are  the  sons  of  a  good  man,  a  postmaster,  resid- 
ing in  a  small  town.  Fortunately  for  him,  his 
sons  did  not  send  him  a  penny." 

This  information  is  not  offered  from  an  idea 
that  the  reputation  of  our  honored  friend  is  in 
any  degree  derived  from  or  contingent  upon  his 
genealogical  connections ;  but  as  an  interest,  for 
his  sake,  is  unavoidably  felt  in  his  kindred,  and 
as  the  cjuestion  has  been  raised,  a  simple  answer 
is  here  given.  W.  J.  A. 


THE  ocean  telegraph. 

It  appears  by  the  last  news  from  Europe  that 
the  oceanic  wires  will  be  laid  from  Europe  to 
America  by  the  next  Fourth  of  J uly.  The  con- 
tracts for  the  work  are  completed  and  signed,  and 
it  will  be  vigorously  pushed.. 

Accustomed  though  we  are,  in  this  age  of 
wonders,  to  the  fleetest  progress  and  the  grandest 
achievements,  yet  the  imagination  is  excited  by 
the  announcement  that  there  will  soon  be  instan- 
taneous communication  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  World.  Just  thinS;  of  two  telegraph  opera- 
tors, one  in  New  York  and  another  in  London, 
separated  by  the  broad,  deep,  storm-stirred  Atlan- 
tic, in  simultaneous  clicking  converse  with  each 
other.  Think  of  a  man  in  St.  Louis  sending  a 
message  right  through  to  St.  Petersburg.  Before 
long  we  shall  be  reading,  in  our  afternoon  papers, 
despatches  of  the  closing  prices  that  morning  at 
the  Bourse,  or  of  the  Emperor's  reception  at  his 
morning  review  of  the  Guard,  or  of  her  Majesty's 
speech  that  day  at  the  opening  of  Parliament.  If 
Paris  or  Berlin  ever  betake  themselves  again  to 
the  Barricades,  we  shall  be  issuing  extras  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis,  announcing  the 
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situation  of  the  "  troops"  and  the  progress  of  the 

people,"  up  to  the  hist  half-hour  1  "  If  Milan, 
or  Belgrade,  or  Warsaw  be  again  besieged,  we 
shall  be  informed  here,  by  telegraph,  that  an  hour 
ago,  the  flag  of  the  victorious  besiegers  was  un- 
furled over  the  ramparts  of  the  city.  The  papers 
will  give  their  readers,  at  the  breakfast  table,  the 
returns  up. to  3  o'clock  A.  M.,  of  the  general 
election  for  nieiribersof  the  House  of  Commons  in 
Great  Britain.  We  shall  look  at  the  evening  papers 
to  know  if  the  Adriatic  or  City  of  Philadelphia 
did  start,  as  she  was  advertised  to  do,  for  New 
York  or  this  city,  or  Baltimore,  at  11  o'clock 
that  morning. 

Indeed,  it  is  curious,  aye,  wonderful  to  ponder 
upon  the  obvious  effects  of  the  intimate  relations 
that  shall  soon  be  established  between  Europe  and 
America.  The  arrival  of  every  steamer,  now, 
affects  all  our  brokers'  Boards  and  Exchange 
Rooms.  But  the  Atlantic  submarine  telegraph 
will  give  daily  information  of  the  transactions  and 
rates  on  the  Bourse,  and  at  Liverpool,  and  Mark 
Lane.  That  delicate  impressible  monetary  sym- 
pathy which,  like  a  nervous  fluid,  permeates 
through  all  the  channels  of  commerce  and  busi- 
ness, will  be  oftener  touched.  Who  knows  how 
soon  our  Reading  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Stocks  will  rise  and  fall  in  relation  with  the 
tremulous  fluctuations  of  French  Rentes,  English 
Consols,  and  Austrian  Loans  ? 

The  daily,  hourly  intercourse  will  add  in- 
creased jjower  to  the  reciprocal  public  opinion  of 
Europe  and  ximerica.  Public  opinion  is  the 
living,  active,  transforming  power  that  rules  the 
modern  world.  All  who  do  not  obey  it,  at  least 
fear  it.  Let  no  "  native"  get  frightened,  or  flare 
up,  when  we  say  that  European  thought  will  daily 
be  communicated  to  us,  and,  of  course,  be  more 
widely  disseminated  here ;  for,  per  contra,  Ame- 
rican ideas  and  sentiments  will  tell  more  constantly 
and  more  eficctually  upon  Europe.  This  clasp- 
ing together  and  momentary  inter-communication 
of  the  whole  civilized  world,  will  tend  to  dissi- 
pate local  ignorance  and  prejudice,  to  destroy 
provincialism,  soften  animosities,  and  make  all 
the  world  homogeneous  in  its  life,  civilization  and 
progress . — Fh  ila .  Tim  ex. 

A  letter,  dated  Nov.  20th,  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  English  Treasury  to  the  Agent  of  the 
New  York,  Newfoundland  and  London  Telegraph 
Company,  announces  that  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasury  are  prepared  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  said  telegraph  company  based  upon 
the  following  conditions  :  namely — 

1.  It  is  understood  that  the  capital  required 
t<)  lay  down  the  line,  will  be  £850,000. 

2.  Ilcr  iAIajesty's  Government  engages  to  fur- 
nish the  aid  of  ships  to  take  what  soundings  may 
still  be  considered  needful,  or  to  verify  those 
already  taken,  and  favorably  to  consider  any  re- 
quest tiiat  may  be  made  to  furnish  aid  by  their 
vessels  in  laying  down  the  cable. 

3.  The  British  Government,  from  the  time  of 


the  completion  of  the  line,  and  so  long  as  it 
shall  continue  in  working  order,  undertakes  to 
pay  at  the  rate  of  £14,000  a  year,  being  at  the 
rate  of  four  per  cent  on  the  assumed  capital,  as 
a  fixed  remuneration  for  the  work  done  on  behalf 
of  the  government  in  the  conveyance  outward 
and  homeward  of  their  messages.  This  payment 
to  continue  until  the  net  profits  of  the  company 
are  equal  to  a  dividend  of  six  per  cent.,  when 
the  payment  shall  be  reduced  to  .£10,000  a  year 
for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  It  is,  however, 
understood,  that  if  the  Government  messages  in 
any  year  shall,  at  the  usual  tariff  rate  charged  to 
the  public,  amount  to  a  larger  sum,  such  additional 
payment  shall  be  made  as  an  equivalent  thereto. 

4.  That  the  British  Government  shall  have  a 
priority,  in  the  conveyance  of  their  messages 
over  all  others,  subject  to  the  exception  only  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
event  of  their  entering  into  an  arrangement  with 
the  Telegraph  Company  similar  in  principle  to 
that  of  the  British  Government,  in  which  case 
the  messages  of  the  two  governments  shall  have 
priority  in  the  order  in  which  they  arrive  at  the 
stations. 

5.  That  the  tariff  of  charges  shall  be  fixed 
with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  and  shall  not 
be  increased  without  such  consent  being  obtained, 
so  long  as  this  contract  lasts. 


ANECDOTE  OF  ROTHSCHILD. 

Burkhardt,  in  his  clever  sketch  of  the  Money 
Kings,  thus  gives  the  chief  step  in  the  rise  of 
that  now  historical  fiimily  It  is  a  very  striking 
illustration  of  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy  :" 

The  season  was  September,  1795.  The  Land- 
grave of  Hesse  Cassel  saw  the  French  revolu- 
tionary banners  approaching  his  dominions,  and 
waving  at  his  very  frontiers.  Hastily  he  packed 
up  his  jewels  and  valuables,  together  with  be- 
tween two  and  three  millions  of  thalers,  and  took 
the  way  to  the  ancient  city  of  Frankfort,  hoping 
there  to  find  means  of  placing  his  wealth  and  the 
jewels  of  his  house  in  security. 

Arrived  at  the  city  which  had  for  centuries 
sent  forth  the  rulers  of  the  "holy  Roman  Em- 
pire," the  fugitive  Landgrave  knocked  at  the 
door  of  a  humble  Jewish  banker,  Meyer  Roths- 
child, richer  in  children  than  thalers,  but  withal 
a  distinguished  and  exjjerienced  archeologist  and 
numismatologist. 

The  sovereign,  who  himself  was  an  expert  in 
these  sciences,  paid  much  respect  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Jew  banker,  and  had  actually,  a  few 
years  before,  bestowed  upon  him  the  distinction 
of  the  title  of  "  Medailleur  to  his  Court." 

"  Meyer,"  he  began,  as  he  handed  him  his 
well-filled  case,  "  I  know  you  to  be  honest  and 
conseicntious.  Here  is  all  I  possess ;  take  it, 
and  return  it  to  me  when  this  tempest  shall  have 
blown  over,  and  when  better  times  dawn  upon 
us!" 
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it  "  Sucli  vast  confidence  does  me  great  honor/' 
I)  ireplied  the  Hebrew,  "  but  your  Highness  must 
le  not  forget  that  the  republican  army  is  almost 
isibefore  our  doors." 

If     "  We  are  in  the  hands  of  Providence,"  replied 
i  the  Landgrave.    "  I  ask  you  for  no  receipt." 
it     The  Prince  re-entered  his  vehicle  and  hurried 
ij  ofiF,  without  listening  to  the  renewed  protesta- 
n  tions  of  the  man  of  business, 
ir     What  Meyer  Rothschild  had  anticipated,  duly 
r,  came  to  pass.    Before  a  week  was  over,  Frank- 
n  fort  was  in  the  possession  of  the  French  troops, 
S) '  and  the  banker,  who  had  been  denounced  as  an 
il  j  anti-revolutionist,  and  an  ally  of  the  tyrants, 
),  I  found  his  domicile  sacked,  and  his  cash  box 
a  1  plundered  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  the  people. 
>j      No  sooner,  however,  had  the  victors  left  Frank- 
)f  fort,  than  Meyer  Rothschild  re-opened  his  hank- 
ie ing  house,  finding,  at  first,  credit  among  the 
l  Jews,  and  ultimately  with  all  the  business  world, 
0  and  soon  was  reputed  richer  than  ever.   In  1802 
ie  he  was  once  more  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
e  reliable  bankers  in  G-ermany. 
le      About  this  time  there  came  a  short  period  of 
rest  for  the  crowned  heads  of  G-ermany.  The 
J  Princes  of  the  Rhenish  Confederacy  rested  under 
)j  the  high  and  forced  protection  of  Napoleon. 
Raised  by  the  will  of  the  great  commander  to  the 
dignity  of  an  Elector  of  the  Q-erman  Empire,  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  received  permission  to  re- 
turn to  his  dominions.    On  his  way  he  passed 
through  Frankfort.    The  journals  had  before 
y    informed  him  of  the  plundering  of  Rothschild's 
J{   house,  and  he  naturally  believed  his  own  wealth 
long  since  a  prey  to  the  Jacobins.    Still  he  de- 
termined to  visit  his  numismatic  friend,  if  only 
l_    to  assure  him  of  the  continuance  of  his  confi- 
j  dence. 

j  "  Good  morrow,  Meyer,"  said  the  Elector, 
j  with  a  frank  and  hearty  shake  of  the  hands.  "At 
J  last  we  have  peace,  old  friend,  but  it  costs  us 
]j  dear  enough.  Before  you  stands  a  ruined  man  ; 
J    as  poor  as  Job." 

"  What !  you  poor,  your  Highness  ?" 

"  Certainly,  for  have  not  those  lawless  sans 
,j  culottes  stolen  my  wealth  along  with  yours  ?  If 
J  I  do  not  now  too  much  inconvenience  you,  I 
should  like  to  borrow  a  small  advance  upon  the 
^  indemnity  which  I  shall  receive  in  Hesse  Cassel." 
j]  "  An  advance  is  not  needed,  your  Highness, 
J  for  all  that  you  confided  to  my  care  is  safe  and 
untouched." 

^  "What!"  exclaimed  the  Prince,  "and  were 
you  not  plundered,  then  ?" 

^        "  The  French  have  taken  every  thing  I  had, 

^  and  I  was  very  careful  not  to  excite  them  by  re- 
sistance ;  otherwise  they  would  have  searched 
more  thoroughly,  and  might  have  found  your 

j     diamonds  and  money  where  they  were  hidden  in 

j  cellar." 

"  How  !  is  it  possible  ?" 

^  "  Yes,  my  surrender  was  a  stratagem.  They 
never  found  what  I  had  hidden.    For  the  last 


nine  years,  in  order  to  indemnify  myself  for  the 
moneys  I  had  lost,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
using  some  of  yours.  All  my  enterprises  have 
proved  successful,  and  without  embarrassing  my- 
self in  the  least,  I  can  now  return  you  the  entire 
sum  with  five  per  cent,  interest." 
The  Prince  was  deeply  moved. 
"  Meyer,"  he  said,  "  you  are  the  most  honora- 
ble Jew  I  have  ever  heard  of.  Keep  my  money, 
and  continue  to  operate  with  it.  From  to-day  for 
two  years  I  want  no  return  of  it,  and  only  two 
per  cent,  interest." 

And  thus  Rothschild  became  a  millionaire. 


HINTS  UPON  HEALTH. 

Wearing  Ilannel. — In  our  climate,  fickle  in 
its  gleams  of  sunshine  and  its  balmy  airs  ■  as  a 
coquette  in  her  smiles  and  favors,  consumption 
bears  away  every  year  the  ornaments  of  many 
social  circles.    The  fairest  and  loveliest  are  its 
favorite  victims.   An  ounce  of  prevention  in  this 
fatal  disease  is  worth  many  pounds  of  cure,  for 
when  once  seated,  it  mocks  alike  medical  skill 
and  careful  nursing.    If  the  fair  sex  could  be 
induced  to  regard  the  laws  of  health,  many  pre- 
cious lives  might  be  saved ;  but  pasteboard  soles, 
low-necked  dresses,  and  Lilliputian  hats,  sow  an- 
nually the  seeds  of  a  fatal  harvest.    The  sug- 
gestion in  the  following  article  from  the  Scien- 
tific. Aniericim,  if  followed,  might  save  many 
with  consumptive  tendencies  from  an  early  grave  : 
Put  it  on  at  once,  winter  or  summer;  nothing 
better  can  be  worn  next  the  skin  than  a  loose, 
red  woolen  shirt;  "loose,"  for  it  has  room  to 
move  on  the  skin,  thus  causing  a  titillation  which 
draws  the  blood  to  the  surface  and  keeps  it  there, 
and  when  that  is  the  case  no  one  can  take  cold ; 
"  red,"  for  white  flannel  fills  up,  mats  together, 
and  becomes  tight,  stiif,  heavy  and  impervious. 
Cotton  wool  merely  absorbs  the  moisture  from 
the  surface,  while  woolen  flannel  conveys  it  from 
the  skin  and  deposits  it  in  drops  on  the  outside 
of  the  shirt,  from  which  the  ordinary  cotton  shirt 
absorbs  it,  and  by  its  nearer  exposure  to  the  air, 
it  is  soon  dried  without  injury  to  the  body. 
Having  these  properties,  red  woolen  flannel  is 
worn  by  sailors  even  in  the  midsummer  of  the 
hottest  countries.    Wear  a  thinner  material  in 
summer. — Hall's  Jour,  of  Health. 

Ho2o  to  E(U  Wiseli/. — Dr.  Hall,  in  his  Journal, 
gives  the  following  advice  : 

Never  sit  down  to  table  with  an  anxious  or 
disturbed  mind ;  better  a  hundred  fold  intermit 
that  meal,  for  there  will  then  be  that  much  more 
food  in  the  world  for  hungrier  stomachs  than 
yours ;  and,  besides,  eating  under  such  circum- 
stances can  only,  and  will  always,  prolong  and 
aggravate  this  condition  of  things. 

2.  Never  sit  down  to  a  meal  after  any  intense 
mental  eff"ort ;  for  physical  and  mental  injury  are 
inevitable,  and  no  man  has  a  right  deliberately 
to  injure  body,  mind  or  estate. 
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3.  Never  go  to  a  full  table  during  bodily  ex- 
haustion, designated  by  some  as  being  worn  out, 
used  up,  done  over,  and  the  like.  The  wisest 
thing  you  can  do  under  such  circumstances  is, 
to  take  a  cracker  and  a  cup  of  warm  tea,  either 
black  or  green,  and  no  more.  In  ten  minutes 
you  will  feel  a  degree  of  refreshment  and  liveli- 
ness which  will  be  pleasantly  surprising  to  you  ; 
not  of  the  transient  kind,  which  a  glass  of  liquor 
affords,  but  permanent ;  for  the  tea  gives  present 
stimulus  and  a  little  strength,  and  before  it  sub- 
sides, nutriment  begins  to  be  drawn  from  the 
sugar,  cream  and  bread,  thus  allowing  the  body, 
gradually  and  by  safe  degrees,  to  regain  its  usual 
vigor.  Then,  in  a  couple  of  hours,  you  may  take 
a  ftill  meal,  provided  it  does  not  bring  it  later 
than  two  hours  before  sun-down ;  if  later,  then 
take  nothing  for  that  day  in  addition  to  the 
cracker  and  tea,  and  the  next  day  you  will  feel  a 
freshness  and  vigor  not  recently  known. 

No  reader  will  require  to  be  advised  a  second 
time,  who  will  make  a  trial  as  above,  while  it  is 
a  fact  of  no  unusual  observation,  among  intelli- 
gent physicians,  that  eating  heartily,  under 
bodily  exhaustion,  is  not  unfrequently  the  cause 
of  alarming  and  painful  illness,  and  sometimes  of 
sudden  death.  These  things  being  so,  let  every 
family  make  it  a  point  to  assemble  around  the 
family  board  with  kindly  and  thankful  feelings ; 
with  a  cheerful  humor  and  courteous  spirit ;  and 
let  that  member  of  it  be  sent  from  it  in  disgrace, 
who  presumes  to  mar  the  ought-to-be  happy  re- 
union, by  sullen  silence,  or  impatient  look,  or 
angry  tone,  or  complaining  tongue. 


THE  STEAMBOAT  SPRINGS. 

These  curious  springs  are  situated  about  ten 
miles  north  of  Wash-ho  Valley,  Utah,  upon  a 
tributary  of  the  Truckee,  are  ten  in  number,  and 
appear  to  derive  their  name  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  like  so  many  boilers  generating  steam. 
Col.  Norton,  of  Placerville,  Cal., recently  returned 
from  a  visit  to  these  wonderful  creations  of  na- 
ture, and  communicates  a  description  of  them  to 
the  Placerville  American.    He  says  : 

For  a  distance  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile  do 
these  remarkable  springs  pour  their  waters, 
rushing,  boiling  and  foaming,  through  innumera- 
ble fissures  in  the  rocky  formation  in  which  tliey 
are  found.  The  entire  of  one  bank  of  the  stream 
on  which  they  are  situated,  a  distance  of  from 
thirty  to  eighty  rods  in  width  and  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  in  length,  and  rising  backward  from 
the  river  in  places  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet,  the 
whole  seems  one  vast  deposit  from  the  water  that 
for  ages  has  been  ejected  therefrom.  It  is  not 
that  boiling  hot  water  is  ejected  throughout  this 
whole  extent  from  well  defined  springs,  but  the 
surface  is  filled  with  innumerable  cracks  or  fis- 
sures, from  four  to  eighteen  inches  in  width, 
communicating  with  subterranean  cavities  or 
chambers,  through  which  the  boiling  water  is 
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forced  with  great  velocity  and  producing  a  noise  F 
closely  resembling  that  produced  by  the  wheels  Is 
of  a  powerful  steamer  upon  the  water.  A  sin-  t 
gular  feature  is,  that  in  large  cracks  but  a  few 
feet  from  each  other,  the  boiling  water  is  seen 
flowing  in  opposite  directions ;  and  in  others 
changing  from  one  direction  to  another  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  moments.  In  many  places  the  wa- 
ters overflow  the  surface,  but  more  generally  tra- 
verse the  crevices  at  various  depths  from  the 
surface,  generally  in  view,  but  sometimes  so  deep 
within  as  not  to  be  distinguished,  whilst  the 
ceaseless  roaring,  splashing  and  hissingis  heard  in 
every  direction.  Jets  of  steam  that  will  scald 
the  hand  instantly  on  application,  are  here  and 
there  forced  through  the  openings  and  fissures, 
high  above  the  surface  of  the  formation,  and  with 
great  violence. 

There  is  one  place  more  remarkable,  if  possi- 
ble, than  others;  it  is  where  the  surface  of  the 
rocky  deposit  is  unbroken ;  yet  loudly  distinct 
beneath  is  heard  the  roaring  as  of  a  strong  blast 
furnace.  Not  a  drop  of  water  is  visible  here, 
but  the  rock  or  deposit  on  which  the  spectator 
stands,  is  actually  burning  hot;  the  bare  hand 
can  scarcely  be  held  upon  it  for  a  moment. 
Morning  and  evening,  when  the  air  is  cold  and 
still,  the  whole  is  shrouded  with  steam  and  vapor. 

In  many  places  there  are  small  deposits  of  sul- 
phui',  that  will  ignite  by  the  application  of  a 
match ;  in  others  the  strongest  alum  was  found  ; 
and  yet  in  others  an  alkaline  substance,  so  con- 
centrated as  to  destroy  in  a  short  time  a  linen 
handkerchief,  in  which  a  specimen  had  been 
wi'apped. 

The  country  in  the  immediate  vicinitj'  bears 
unmistakable  evidence  of  the  efl'ect  of  powerful 
volcanic  action.  Classes  of  vitrified  rock,  cin- 
ders, the  ordinal^'  coarse  conglomei-ate  scoria  of 
extinct  volcanic  craters,  and  not  a  few  specimens 
were  obtained  of  the  lightest,  purest  pumice 
stone  ever  seen. 


Egyptian  Newspaper. — A  new  paper,  which 
is  especially  designed  to  suit  the  wants  of  the 
people  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  was  commenced  in 
Jlarch,  and  bears  the  name  of  Mirat-id-Ahval, 
or  "  jMirrorof  the  People,"  and  is  i.ssucd  weekly. 
The  editor  is  Mr.  Churchill,  an  Englishman,  as- 
sisted by  a  native,  well  read  in  Arabic  literature. 
For  a  time,  the  circulation  must  be  extremely 
limited,  from  the 'paucity  of  those  who  are  able 
to  read.  But  every  number  will  be  a  school  and 
a  schoolmaster,  increasing  the  number  of  readers 
and  subscribers,  since  the  Arabs  spend  their  eve- 
nings in  re-unions  at  each  other's  houses,  where 
the  villagers  collect  till  the  house  is  full,  and 
sitting  upon  the  floor,  listen  delightedly  till 
midnight  to  the  news  and  the  stories  which 
any  one  might  be  able  to  relate.  The  Arabic 
paper  will  become  the  story-teller  and  ncws- 
luonger,  and  thus  the  educator  of  the  race.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  soon  the  liberality  of  the 
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Porte  will  tolerate  other  papers  in  the  same 
language,  which  shall  unfold  Christian  ideas  and 
advocate  a  higher  civilization. — Am.  Pub.  Cir- 
cular. 


WHERE  ARE  THE  EIGHT? 
[The  Moral  Almanacs,  published  by  the  Tract  As- 
sociation of  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  have  heretofore 
contained  a  statement  of  the  times  of  holding  the 
Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  in  America  and  those  of 
London  and  Dublin;  but  in  the  Almanac  for  1857,  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  Yearly  Meeting  except  that 
held  at  Philadelphia.] 

Where  are  the  Eight?  has  storm  or  waye 
Swept  all,  at  once,  into  the  deep  ? 

No  warning  voice,  no  hand  to  save. 
All  perish'd  in  unconscious  sleep  ! 

If,  stranded  on  some  frozen  shore, 
Not  one  to  tell  the  tale  was  found, 

Oh  !  send  a  friendly  sail — explore — 
Nor  spare  your  search  the  world  around  ! 

Eight  stately  barks,  with  priceless  freight. 
Moved  graceful  o'er  the  placid  main  ; 

Oh  seek  them,  ere  it  be  too  late, 
And  bring  them  into  pore  again  ! 

England  her  peaceful  flag  displayed. 
And  Erin's  emerald  tint  was  seen, 

And  younger  barks  harmonious  played, 
With  graceful  dignity  serene  1 

If  all  be  gone,  and  we  alone 

Are  left  to  stem  the  raging  wave, 

We  well  may  weep,  we  well  may  moan — 
No  human  power  is  near  to  save! 

Oh  !  for  a  favoring  breeze  to  shed 

Its  softening  influence  o'er  our  hearts, 

To  clear  the  mists  by  error  spread. 
And  save  us  ere  our  day  departs ! 

H.  B.  M. 


THE  CONQUEST  OP  FINLAND.* 

BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIEE. 

Across  the  frozen  marshes 
The  winds  of  Autumn  blow. 

And  the  fen-lands  of  the  Wetter 
Are  white  with  early  snow. 

But  where  the  low,  gray  headlands, 
Look  o'er  the  Baltic  brine, 

A  bark  is  sailing  in  the  traclc 
Of  England's  battle  line. 

No  wares  hath  she  to  barter 
For  Bothnia's  fish  and  grain  ; 

She  saileth  not  for  pleasure, 
She  saileth  not  for  gain. 

But,  still  by  isle  or  mainland, 
She  drops  her  anchor  down. 

Where'er  the  British  ca;nnon 
Rained  fire  on  tower  and  town. 

Outspake  the  ancient  Amptman, 
At  the  gate  of  Helsingfors  : 

"Why  comes  this  ship  a-spying 
In  the  track  of  England's  wars  ?" 


*  A  late  letter  from  England,  in  the  Friends'  Review, 
says:  "Joseph  Sturge,  with  a  companion,  Thomas 
Harvey,  has  been  visiting  the  shores  of  Finland,  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  mischief  and  loss  to  poor  and 
peaceable  sufferers,  occasioned  by  the  gun-boats  of 
the  allied  squadrons  in  the  late  war,  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  relief  for  them." 


"  God  bless  her,"  said  the  coast-guard, 

"  God  bless  the  ship,  I  say  : 
The  holy  angels  trim  the  sails 

That  speed  her  on  her  way  I 
"Where'er  she  drops  her  anchor. 

The  peasant's  heart  is  glad  ; 
Where'er  she  spreads  her  parting  sail, 

The  peasant's  heart  is  sad. 
"Bach  wasted  town  and  hamlet 

She  visits  to  restore; 
To  roof  the  shattered  cabin. 

And  feed  the  starving  poor. 
"  The  sunken  boats  of  fishers. 

The  foraged  beeves  and  grain. 
The  spoil  of  flake  and  storehouse, 

The  good  ship  brings  again. 
"  And  so  to  Finland's  sorrow 

The  sweet  amend  is  made, 
As  if  the  healing  liand  of  Christ 

Upon  her  wounds  were  laid!'' 
Then  said  the  gray  old  Amptman, 

"  The  will  of  God  be  done  ! 
The  battle  lost  by  England's  hate, 

By  England's  love  is  won  ! 
"We  braved  the  iron  tempest 

That  thundered  ou  our  shore  ; 
But  when  did  kindness  fail  to  find 

The  key  to  Finland's  door? 
"No  more  from  Aland's  ramparts 

Shall  warning  signal  come, 
Nor  startled  Swcaborg  hear  again 

The  roll  of  midnight  drum. 
"  Beside  our  fierce  Black  Eagle 

The  Dove  of  Peace  shall  rest; 
And  in  the  mouths  of  cannon 

The  sea-bird  make  her  nest. 
"For  Finland,  looking  seaward, 

No  coming  foe  shall  scan; 
And  the  holy  bells  of  Abo 

Shall  ring,  'Good-will  to  man!' 
"  Then  row  thy  boat.  Oh,  fisher  ! 

In  peace  on  lake  and  bay ; 
And  thou,  young  maiden,  dance  again 

Around  the  poles  of  Mayl 
"  Sit  down,  old  men,  together. 

Old  wives,  in  quiet  spin ; 
Henceforth  the  Anglo-Saxon 

Is  the  brother  of  the  Finn  !" 


iVa<.  Era. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 


Foreign  Intelligence. — We  have  Liverpool  advices 
to  the  29th  ult.  The  political  news  is  not  important. 
Negotiations  are  said  to  be  still  going  on  relative  to 
the  Peace  Congress,  but  nothing  definite  is  yet  known 
on  the  subject,  though  it  is  reported  that  it  will  soon 
re-assemble.    Monetary  affairs  have  improved. 

Switzerland. — The  Federal  Council  has  unanimous- 
ly refused  the  demand  of  Prussia  for  the  unconditional 
liberation  of  the Neufchatel  prisoners.  It  declares  itself 
ready  to  enter  into  negotiations,  and  to  renew  friendly 
relations,  but  will  leave  justice  to  take  its  legitimate 
course.    It  is  making  active  preparations  for  defence. 

Naples. — The  Neapolitan  Legation  has  been  with- 
drawn from  Paris.  No  outward  change  has  taken 
place  at  Naples,  but  smothered  discontent  prevails. 

England. — The  subscription  for  the  stock  of  the 
Transatlantic  Telegraph  reached  £300,000,  being 
more  than  was  called  for.  The  construction  of  the 
cable  has  been  commenced. 

Propositions  have  been  made  to  send  out  another 
Arctic  Expedition,  to  search  for  further  traces  of  Sir 
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Johh  Franklin.  The  London  Times  invokes  public 
opinion  to  prevent  such  an  "  outrageous  proceeding." 

Some  anxiet}'-  has  been  produced  in  Liverpool  by  a 
partial  failure  of  the  Cheshire  salt  mines,  some  of  the 
works  having  been  compelled  to  stop,  while  at  otliers, 
the  yield  has  decreased  75  per  cent.  A  population  of 
30,000  persons  depends  for  subsistence  upon  these 
works.  It  is  hoped  that  the  brine  has  only  taken  other 
directions,  but  this  will  involve  great  expense  in  .sink- 
ing new  shafts. 

France. — The  Emperor,  anxious  to  secure  the  favor 
of  the  working  classes  in  Paris,  is  constructing  dwel- 
lings for  them  on  a  similar  plan  to  that  proposed  in 
England  by  Prince  Albert,  and  is  also  exerting  himself 
to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  poor  during  the  winter. 

A  company  of  French  and  English  capitalists  is  said 
to  be  forming,  to  effect  a  direct  railway  communica- 
tion from  Paris,  through  Basle  and  Trieste,  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

Spain. — Affairs  continue  very  unsettled.  Provisions, 
particularly  grain,  are  exceedingly  dear.  Since  the 
new  regulations  on  the  press  were  put  in  force,  three 
liberal  journals  have  ceased  to  appear,  and  those 
which  remain  are  frequently  seized.  The  clergy 
Lave  obtained  fresh  concessions.  Public  education  is 
placed  entirely  under  their  guidance,  and  the  Pope,  as 
the  price  of  his  favor,  requires  indemnity  for  the 
Church  property  sold. 

KuBsiA. — Prince  Gortschakoff  has  issued  another  dip- 
lomatic circular,  couched  intemperate  language,  affirm- 
ing the  uniformity  of  views  which  exists  between  the 
Russian,  French  and  Prussian  governments,  and  de- 
claring a  readiness  to  waive  all  claims  to  the  Isle  of 
Serpeuts,  but  that  the  question  of  Bolgrad,  on  the 
Turkish  frontier,  must  be  referred  to  a  Congress,  to 
whose  decision  Pvussia  will  submit. 

Navigation  in  the  Baltic  was  completely  closed  by 
ice  before  the  end  of  last  mouth.  Many  vessels  were 
frozen  in,  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  though  efforts  were 
being  made  to  extricate  them,  little  hope  of  success 
was  entertained,  as  the  ice  extended  four  miles  from 
the  harbor  of  Cronstadt. 

All  imperial  decree  has  been  published,  regulating 
the  lenns  on  which  deserters  and  refugees  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  tlie  privileges  of  Russian  nationality,  and 
granting  to  Turkish  deserters  and  prisoners  who  adopt 
the  profession  of  the  Greek  Church  special  favors, 
such  as  exemption  from  taxes,  &c.  Those  who  de- 
cline to  become  Russian  subjects  will  be  conducted  out 
of  the  country,  in  whatever  direction  they  desire,  or  if 
prisoners,  will  be  delivered  to  their  own  government. 

The  East. — On  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  an  immense 
sti.ck  of  gunpowder,  which  was  placed  in  the  vaults 
belonging  to  the  ancient  knights,  was  recently  struck 
by  ligliining,  and  the  explosion  completely  destroyed 
the  'I'urkish  quarter,  and  caused  the  death  of  a  thousand 
persons. 

Akkica. — The  N.  Y.  Times  states  that  a  person 
lately  returned  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  says,  that 
while  there  he  was  informed,  on  good  authority,  that 
thirty  vessels,  mostly  Portuguese,  or  assuming  t  hat  cha- 
ractc! ,  were  in  the  creeks  of  that  river,  waiting  for  car- 
goes of  slaves.  Sheltered  by  the  thick  growth  which 
abounds  there,  they  elude  observation  by  cruisers, 
until  a  dark  night  and  fair  wind  perinit  them  to 
cscaiie  with  their  human  freight. 

Nicaragua. — The  accounts  are  very  conflicting, but 
the  most  reliable  appears  to  be  that  Walker  had  been 
driven  from  every  place  where  he  had  obtained  a 
fooling,  with  the  exception  of  the  Transit  Route.  The 
Inst  report  is,  that  400  of  his  force,  after  lighting  for 
several  days  at  Granada,  were  surrounded  by  the  con- 
federate army,  that  he  was  himself  on  board  of  a 
steamer  on  the  lake,  separated  from  his  army,  and 
that  his  men  were  suffering  much  from  destitution  and 


disease.    He  had  burnt  the  towns  of  Granada  and 
Massaya. 

Mexico. — A  treaty  has  been  made  between  Vidaurri 
and  the  commander  of  the  government  troops,  by 
which  the  former  submits  to  Comonfort's  government, 
and  is  permitted  to  retain  the  governorship  of  NewLeon. 
The  question  of  the  union  of  Coahuila  and  New  Leon 
is  referred  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  former  State. 

Domestic. — Advicesfroin  California  are  to  the  20th, 
and  from  Oregon  to  the  13th  ult.  In  the  former 
considerable  rain  had  fallen,  and  the  mining  pros- 
pects were  favorable.  Some  very  fine  cotton  had 
been  grown  in  San  Joaquin  county.  The  examina- 
tions in  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco,  whicii 
had  just  taken  place,  showed  them  to  be  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  well  conducted.  Oregon  is  also 
making  progress,  though  the  Indian  difficulties  are 
not  entirely  settled. 

Sixteen  of  the  prisoners  on  trial  before  Judge 
Cato  at  Tecumseh,  Kansas,  were  acquitted  on 
the  28th  ult.  Nine  more  were  to  be  tried  on  the 
same  charge — murder.  The  land  sales  were  proceed- 
ing slowly,  tracts  unclaimed  by  settlers  bringing  from 
$3  to  $5  per  acre,  and  -ome  as  high  as  $8,  though  at 
a  distance  from  Leavenworth.  Gov.  Geary  arranged 
with  the  Commissioner  who  hns  charge  of  the  sales, 
that  the  claims  of  the  Free  State  men  who  were  in 
confinement  should  not  be  offered  for  sale  at  present, 
that  they  might  have  the  opportunity  of  purchasing' 
them  when  released. 

Great  alarm  continues  to  exist  in  Tennessee  and 
southern  Kentucky,  on  the  Cumberland  river,  in  re- 
spect to  the  supposed  slave  conspiracj-.  The  jails  are 
said  to  be  crowded,  the  courts  hava  assembled  in 
the  different  counties,  and  vigilance  committees  and 
patrols  have  been  appointed  in  every  neighborhood. 
Nineteen  slaves  have  been  hung  at  Dover.  No  overt 
act  had  been  committed,  but  insurrectionary  designs, 
it  is  said,  were  conclusively  proved.  One  white  man, 
■found  disguised  as  a  black,  was  sentenced  to  receive 
900  lashes,  and  died  before  the  punishment  was  fully 
inflicted.  Similar  rumors  prevail  in  Florida,  and 
near  Alexandria,  Va. 

CosGiiESS.— JIuch  of  the  time  of  liolh  Houses  hns 
been  occupied  by  a  debate,  of  a  jiartizanand  personal 
character,  on  the  slavery  question,  as  presented  in 
the  President's  Message.  Senator  Wilson  gave  notice 
on  the  lUh  of  his  intention  to  introduce  a  bill  amend- 
ing the  Kansas-Nebraska  act.  On  the  15th,  the  cre- 
dentials of  J.  Harlan  as  Senator  from  Iowa,  were  pre- 
sented, together  with  ilie  protest  of  the  State  Senate, 
and  were  relerr.-d  to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  memorial  from  the  people  of  the  Gadsden  Pur- 
chase, asking  for  the  organization  of  a  new  Territory, 
to  be  called  Arazonia,  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  llth,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
miltee  on  Territories.  Bills  making  appropriations 
for  the  civil  expenses  of  the  Government,  and  for  the 
con  nlar  service,  were  reported  on  the  12th,  and  also 
a  bill  authorizing  the  Post  Master  General  to  contract 
with  C.  Vanderbilc  for  carrying  the  mails  between 
New  York  and  Southampton,  at  $10,008  the  round 
trip  ;  and  in  case  of  not  making  as  quick  tri))S  as  the 
Cunard  steamers,  SI 000  to  be  deducted  for  every  12 
hours  deficiency.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
to  in^rodir  e  a  bill  repealing  the  acts  of  the  pretended 
Legislature  of  Kansas.  On  the  15th,  a  Southern  mem- 
ber iutroiluced  a  resolution  denouncing  all  propo- 
sitions for  the  revival  of  the  African  Slave  Trade  as 
shocking  to  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  world;  whidi 
was  passed,  yeas  152,  nays  57.  A  resolution  pre- 
sented ))y  Orr,  of  South  Carolina,  declaring  it  inexpe- 
dient, unwise,  wnd  contrary  to  the  settled  policy  of 
the  United  States,  to  repeal  the  laws  prohibiting  that 
trade,  was  also  adopted — yeas  153,  nays  8. 
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Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in  London,, 
by  adjournnienls  from  the  'list  of  the  Fifth 
month  to  the  31s<  of  the  same,  inclusive,  1856. 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  in  Indiana  : 

Dear  Friends  : — We  desire  to  salute  you  as 
brethren,  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel.  We  have  | 
received  and  read,  in  this  our  annual  assembly,  I 
your  acceptable  Epistle  of  last  year.  In  the 
heajjing  thereof,  our  earnest  desires  have  been 
raised  to  the  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  that  He 
may,  in  the  continued  extension  of  His  marvel- 
lous loving-kindness  and  power,  condescend  to 
bless  you  with  all  spiritual  blessings,  to  the  end 
that  ye  may  be  fruitful  to  every  good  word  and 
work,  and  know  a  being  made  joyful  in  His 
praise.  We  have  been  led  to  look  at  your  posi- 
tion outwardly,  and  to  remember  that  of  the 
Lord's  favored  people  formerly,  "  Hath  not  the 
Lord  our  God  given  you  a  good  land  ?  a  land  of 
brooks  of  water — of  fountains  and  depths  that 
spring  out  of  the  valleys  and  hills — a  land  of 
wheat  and  barley — a  land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat 
bread  without  scarceness,  and  thou  shalt  not  lack 
anything  in  it — and  when  thou  hast  eaten  and 
art  full,  then  thou  shalt  bless  the  Lord  thy  God 
for  the  good  land  which  He  hath  given  thee." 
May  these,  the  Lord's  temporal  blessings,  raise 
the  grateful  language,  what  shall  we  render  unto 
the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  ?  Eut  may  you  and 
we  above  all  ever  remember  how  He  hath  loved 
His  people  with  an  everlasting  love  and  chosen 
them  in  Him,  even  Jesus  Christ,  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  ;  that  they  should  be 
holy  and  without  blame  before  Him  in  love,  to 
the  praise  of  the  glory  of  His  grace,  wherein  He 
hath  made  them  accepted  in  the  beloved.  In  the 
remembrance  of  these,  His  great  mercies,  may  we 


be  often  led  into  a  solemn  renewal  of  covenant 
with  the  Lord. 

The  information  conveyed  to  us,  in  your  bro- 
therly Epistle,  with  allusions  to  your  increasing 
numbers  and  extending  settlements  of  Friends, 
and  the  consequent  probable  setting  up  of  another 
Yearly  Meeting,  have  produced  in  our  hearts 
those  religious  sympathies,  which,  in  asking  our 
judgment,  we  conceive  it  might  be  your  desire  to 
awaken.  We  observe,  with  satisfaction,  your 
willingness  to  receive  the  views  of  other  Yearly 
Meetings  thereupon.  We  deeply  feel  the  re- 
sponsibilities incurred  in  making  an  addition  to 
the  number  of  independent  Yearly  Meetings  on 
your  continent.  We  cannot  doubt  but  that  in 
this  weighty  affair  you  have  endeavored  patiently 
and  reverently  to  seek  counsel  of  God,  and  may 
He  be  pleased  to  give  you  wisdom  rightly  to 
carry  out  that  which  may  tend  to  the  establish- 
ment and  comfort  of  His  Church  and  people.  We 
shall  continue  to  feel  a  lively  interest  in  your 
procedure,  as  even  whilst  encouraging  you  to  be 
of  a  hopeful  and  trusting  mind,  we.  cannot  but 
be  sensible  how  much  depends  upon  all  being 
effected  in  brotherly  love  and  harmony,  and  a 
dependence  upon  the  Divine  blessing. 

The  circulation  of  ti'acts  and  religious  books 
by  your  Committee — ^your  efforts  to  promote 
sound  education  among  your  members,  are  all 
matters  of  interest  to  us,  when  we  look  at  your 
growing  state,  and  the  multitude  of  youth  which 
must  ever  be  claiming  your  care — in  much  af- 
fection do  we  desire  to  encourage  you;  The 
Minutes  issued  by  this  Yearly  Meeting,  in  1855, 
calling  for  still  closer  attention  to  the  importance 
of  a  kind,  watchful  oversight  of  younger  Friends, 
whether  actually  in  membership  or  not,  have  been 
again  before  us  by  the  reading  of  reports  from 
all  our  Quarterly  and  General  meetings.  Our 
concern  on  behalf  of  these,  and  in  an  especial 
manner  of  such  as  may  be  deemed  to  have  com- 
pleted their  school  education,  and  are  becoming 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  life,  not  unfrequently 
under  circumstances  of  much  exposure  to  the 
allurements  of  vanity  and  worldliness,  has  met  a 
warm  response  in  the  minds  of  many  faithful 
brethren  in  this  country.  Very  important  are 
the  earliest  attempts  of  parents  to  imbue  the 
minds  of  their  tender  offspring  with  the  know- 
ledge of  lieavenly  things.  Through  the  good- 
ness of  the  Lord  aiding  them  herein,  the  way  is 
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made  to  introduce  them  to  a  heartfelt  acquaint- 
ance with  the  excellency  of  the  precepts  and  ex- 
ample of  our  once  crucified,  but  now  risen  and 
glorified  Saviour.  As  they  advance'  toward 
manhood,  may  they  still  seek  the  tendering 
visitations  of  the  Lord's  love  and  power  to  their 
souls,  and  thus  come  to  the  experience  that  there 
is  a  spirituality  in  the  Christian  character,  the 
effect  of  the  ever  advancing  work  of  sanctifica- 
tion,  which  leads  us  to  seek  and  maintain  secret 
converse  and  intercourse  with  God.  New  hopes 
and  desires  spring  up — the  yoke  of  Christ  be- 
comes easy,  and  his  burden  light — even  to  the 
youthful  disciple,  and  he  finds  the  promised  rest 
to  his  soul. 

This  meeting,  in  the  course  of  its  deliberations 
upon  those  things  which  may  promote  or  obstruct 
the  cause  of  Truth  within  the  pale  of  our  beloved 
Society,  has  also  had  its  attention  turned  to  some 
of  the  acknowledged  evils  which  still  afflict  our 
fellow-men  and  retard  the  Lord's  work  upon  the 
earth ;  among  these  the  sin  of  Slavery  and  of 
the  Slave-trade,  as  it  exists  within  some  parts  of 
your  Union,  has  engaged  our  serious  attention. 
Very  cordially,  in  years  long  past,  have  you  and 
we,  dear  Friends,  labored  in  harmony  for  the 
removal  of  these  afilicting  scourges — may  our 
love  for  our  brethren  of  the  African  race,  and 
our  zeal  in  this  righteous  cause,  in  no  way  lessen 
— there  is  yet  a  work  before  us,  and  may  we  en- 
courage you  herein,  and  the  more,  inasmuch  as 
we  entertain  the  trust  that  the  Lord  is  opening 
the  eyes  and  hearts  of  many  of  your  citizens  and 
Legislators  to  that  which  the  righteous  law  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  requires  at  their  hands. 

We  notice  your  reference  to  the  labors  of  your 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  Though  once  the 
owner  of  vast  districts,  including  those  goodly 
lands  which  you  are  now  permitted  to  enjoy,  we 
fear  the  "red  man  "  is  now  regarded  by  many  of 
your  fellow-citizens,  rather  as  a  stranger  and  a 
foreigner.  We  appreciate  your  dedication  of 
time  and  talents — your  liberality  and  the  long 
journeys  undertaken  by  you  in  the  promotion  of 
your  objects  of  Christian  care  and  kindness.  We 
should  be  glad  to  find  that  through  the  assistance 
of  your  Government  or  otherwise,  means  have 
been  adopted  permanently  to  serve  this  injured 
race.  The  intercourse  which  subsisted  between 
the  Indian  tribes  and  the  earliest  settlers  of  your 
country  under  our  name,  when  they  were  weak 
and  few,  and  the  aborigines  were  numerous,  strong 
and  confiding,  must  ever  give  us  a  lively  interest 
in  their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  you  to  be  informed 
that  a  document  entitled,  "  A  Pica  in  behalf  of 
Liberty  of  Conscience,"  prepared  by  our  ]Meetiug 
for  Sufferings,  has  been  read  and  adopted  by  this 
meeting,  and  is  to  be  widely  circulated,  under 
the  apprehension  that  it  is  calculated  to  promote 
the  prevalc^nce  of  more  enlightened  views  than 
liave  hitlicrto  obtained  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  on  a  subject  intimately  connected  with  the 


advancement  of  Christian  truth.    A  revised  copj  a- 
of  this  paper  accompanies  this  Epistle.    Under  ii 
a  sense  of  religious  duty,  our  Meeting  for  Suf-  of 
ferings  deputed  four  of  its  members  to  proceed  11 
to  Paris.    The  hope  now  so  happily  realized  of  u 
a  termination  of  a  desolating  and  afflicting  war,  tii| 
in  which  Great  Britain  has  so  largely  shared, 
having  brought  to  that  city  the  Representatives  i 
of  the  principal  European  Governments,  to  each  ^ 
of  these  a  copy  of  the  document  above  described  jil 
was  presented.    This  service,  as  reported  to  IIS,  I  (ill 
appears  to  have  been  satisfactorily  accomplished,  ni 
Many  and  important  subjects,  affecting  the  iuj 
welfare  of  our  Society,  have  come  before  us,  and  [„ 
owned,  as  we  reverently  believe  we  have  been,  by  :  )1 
renewed  evidences  of  Divine  condescension  and 
regard,  these  have  been  considered  and  dis-  joi 
posed  of  in  harmony  and  brotherly  love.    Our  an 
faith  has  been  renewed  in  our  ever-living  Head,  J 
and  our  hearts  have  been  prepared  humbly  to  im 
adopt  the   ancient   commemorative  language,  at 
"  The  Lord  hath  been  mindful  of  us,  and  He  k 
will  bless  us."    Thus  afresh  made  sensible  of  go 
the  preciousness  of  this  love,  which  is  in  Christ,  a|| 
we  have  desired  earnestly  that  in  whatever  part  jj 
of  the  world  the  name  of  "Friend"  is  known, 
this  love  may  abound  unto  all  peace,  loug-suffer-  u, 
ing,  gentlenes^,  goodness,  faith,  meekness  and  m 
temperance.    Oh,  how  sweet  is  this  love,  (said  m 
one  of  our  early  Friends,  Isaac   Penington,)  „. 
how  pleasant  is  its  nature,  how  takingly  doth  it  Ij 
behave  itself  in  every  condition,  on  every  occa-  jj 
sion,  to  every  person,  and  about  everything! 
How  doth  it  believe — how  doth  it  hope  !  How 
kind  it  is  even  in  its  interpretations  and  charges. 
It  never  overcharges — it  never  grates  upon  the 
spirit  of  him  whom  it  reprehends.    Enmity  is 
not  able  to  stand  against  it — but  falls  before  it,  j] 
and  is  overcome  by  it.     Finally,  dear  friends,  ^ 
in  some  sense  of  that  fellowship  which  at  once  ,| 
comforts  and  compacts  the  Church  of  Christ,  j| 
may  that  unity  with  which  you  are  so  largclj'  j 
blessed,  continue — and  may  your  love  abound  , 
more  and  more  in  knowledge  and  in  all  judgment,  j 
that  ye  may  approve  things  that  are  excellent,  . 
being  filled  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness, 
which  are  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  glory  and 
praise  of  God.    With  the  renewed  salutation  of 
lov  e,  we  are  your  friends  and  brethren.  I 
Signed  iu  and  on  behalf  of  the  meeting  : 

Joseph  Thorp,'  Clerk.  i 


TWO  WAYS  OF  SPENDING  A  LIFE-TIME. 

After  I  had  written  to  you  yesterday,  I  went 
with  Peter  Bedford  and  Charles  on  a  visit  to 
Newgate.  I  saw  four  poor  creatures  who  are  to 
be  executed  on  Tuesday  next.  Poor  things  ! 
God  have  mercy  on  them  !  The  sight  of  them 
was  sufficient  for  that  day.  I  felt  no  further 
inclination  to  examine  the  prison.  It  has  made 
me  long  much  that  my  life  may  not  pass  quite 
aselcssly,  but  that  in  some  shape  or  other  I  may 
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Pjl  assist  in  checking  and  diminishing  crime  and 
'"1  its  consequent  misery.    Surely  it  is  in  the  power 
^■i  of  all  to  do  something  in  the  service  of  their 
Master ;  and  surely  I  among  the  rest,  if  I  were 
now  to  begin  and  endeavor,  to  the  best  of  my 
"i  1  capacity,  to  serve  him,  might  be  the  means  of 
i  good  to  some  of  my  fellow-creatures.  This 
^   capacity  is,  I  feel,  no  mean  talent,  and  attended 
with  no  inconsiderable  responsibility.    I  must 
i  pray  that  I  may  at  length  stir  myself  up,  and  be 
-'i   enabled  to  feel  somewhat  of  the  real  spirit  of  a 
missionary,  and  that  I  may  devote  myself,  my 
j  influence,  my  time,  and,  above  all,  my  affections, 
^   to  the  honor  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  man. 
J    My  mission  is  evidently  not  abroad,  but  it  is  not 
^    less  a  mission  on  that  account.    I  feel  that  I  may 
journey  through  life  by  two  very  different  paths, 
f   and  that  the  time  is  now  come  for  choosing  which 
I    I  will  pursue.    I  may  go  on  as  I  have  been  go- 
'    ing  on — not  absolutely  forgetful  of  futurity,  nor 
i    absolutely  devoted  to  it.    I  may  get  riches  and 
'    repute,  and  gratify  my  ambition,  and  do  some 
^   good  and  more  evil ;  and,  at  length  I  shall  find 
I    all  my  time  on  earth  expended,  and  in  retracing 
'   my  life  I  shall  see  little  but  occasions  lost  and 
!    capacities  misapplied.    The  other  is  a  path  of 
■    more  labor  and  less  indulgence.    I  may  become 
'    a  real  soldier  of  Christ ;  I  may  feel  that  I  have 
no  business  on  earth  but  to  do  his  will  and  to 
walk  in  his  ways,  and  I  may  direct  every  energy 
I  have  to  the  service  of  others. — Sir  T.  Fowell 
Buxton.  - 


NOT  THE    SPIRIT  OP  PRAYER. 

**  Wilt  tiiou  that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven,  and 
coasurae  them,  even  as  Elias  did!" — Luke  ix.  54. 

No  doubt  these  two  disciples  of  Jesus  felt  that 
they  had  just  cause  of  righteous  indignation  to- 
ward the  inhospitable  Samaritans.  The  terms 
they  employed  to  express  that  feeling  are  full  of 
intense  and  varied  significancy,  and  breathed  a 
spirit  perfectly  intelligible  to  Him  who  knew 
what  was  in  man.  Every  word  in  the  sentence 
has  a  peculiar  meaning  and  force,  which  must  be 
properly  weighed  before  the  whole  strength  of  the 
proposition  can  be  estimated.  Out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  their  hearts,  their  lips  gave  involuntary 
utterance  to  a  spirit  which  the  Christian  fre- 
quently finds  stirring  within  him,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  some  sudden  temptation ;  a  spirit,  the 
source  and  character  of  which  he  is  as  liable  to 
misapprehend  as  the  two  disciples  in  question. 
To  their  Divine  Master  the  state  of  their  feelings 
was  perfectly  intelligible,  though  not  to  them- 
selves; and  he  modified  his  rebuke  with  the 
charitable  allowance, — "  Ye  know  not  what  man- 
ner of  spirit  ye  are  of."  Of  all  the  spirits  we 
are  recommended  to  try  by  the  standard  of  the 
gospel,  the  one  under  consideration  deserves  the 
most  unsparing  examination ;  for  there  is  no  one 
that  can  more  seriously  affect  our  communication 
and  communion  with  God,  and  our  conduct  to 
our  fellow-men. 


Let  us  briefly  advert  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  James  and  John  were  tempted  to  give  ut- 
terance to  a  sentiment^  which  met  such  a  tender 
and  earnest  rebuke,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain 
"  what  manner  of  spirit  they  were  of,"  which 
our  Saviour  merely  suggests  in  comparing  it  with 
his  own. 

These  two  disciples  had  always  been  distin- 
guished among  the  twelve  by  their  Lord  and 
Master.  They  had  been  chosen,  with  Peter,  as 
his  select  companions,  to  attend  him  at  moments 
of  sublime  revelation,  when  the  Eternal  Father 
communed  with  his  Incarnate  Son,  and  the  open- 
ing heavens  attested  his  power  and  Godhead. 
Standing  at  the  head  of  his  little  band  of  follow- 
ers, they  were  intrusted  with  the  most  important 
commissions,  and  received  such  special  tokens  of 
favor  and  confidence,  as  to  excite  in  their  brethren 
a  feeling  of  uneasy  emulation,  until  the  question 
was  sometimes  indulged  by  the  way,  "  which  of 
them  shoicld  he  greatest."  They  had  just  returned 
from  a  missionary  tour  through  Judea,  during 
which  they  had  preached  the  gospel,  and  done 
many  mighty  works  by  the  power  and  authority 
of  their  Master.  Their  mission  had  been  one  of 
mercy.  They  had  stood  at  the  bed-side  of  the 
sick  and  dying,  and,  in  answer  to  their  prayers, 
life,  and  health,  and  joy  had  returned  to  the 
fainting,  sorrowing  heart.  Everywhere  the  poor 
and  grateful  populace  had  crowded  around  them, 
and  "  the  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to 
perish"  had  followed  them.  The  dumb  had  em- 
ployed the  first  accents  of  returning  speech  to 
bless'  them  and  their  God.  The  eyes  of  the  blind 
they  had  seen  swimming  with  tears  of  gratitude, 
as  they  opened  to  the  sight  of  day,  the  faces  of 
friends,  and  the  bright  world  around.  The 
lunatic,  as  the  first  rays  of  returning  reason  broke 
in  upon  his  distempered  mind,  had  followed  them, 
to  tell  the  joy  and  gladness  and  gratitude  swelling 
his  bosom,  at  his  sudden  deliverance  from  the 
demons  that  had  tormented  him.  They  went 
forth  upon  their  mission  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
their  Master,  of  love  for  their  fellow-beings,  the 
spirit  of  prayer.  And  they  had  returned  to  him 
overjoyed  at  the  success  of  their  ministry,  and 
recounted  all  the  wonderful  works  they  had  done 
in  his  name.  But  among  all  the  miracles  they 
had  wrought,  they  had  never  invoked  a  manifes- 
tation of  Divine  power  to  the  injury  of  a  single 
human  being.  That  power  came  not  by  prayer 
or  fasting,  when  coveted  for  such  a  purpose.  It 
was  accessible  to  heal,  but  not  to  kill — to  carry 
life,  and  hope,  and  joy  into  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing and  the  bereaved  heart,  but  not  to  accom- 
pany a  malediction,  gratify  a  resentment,  or 
avenge  an  injury.  They  were  put  in  communi- 
cation with  the  throne  and  omnipotence  of  God, 
only  by  the  spirit  of  their  Divine  Master,  the 
only  spirit  that  can  carry  a  prayer  to  the  mercy 
seat,  or  bring  back  an  answer  of  peace. 

On  an  occasion  that  rendered  the  lesson  more 
impressive,  they  were  taught  this  important 
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truth.  Journeying  on  toward  Jerusalem  to 
finish  the  great  work  of  redemption,  the  Saviour 
had  sent  messengers  to  prepare  for  his  reception 
in  a  Samaritan  village.  But  such  was  the  state 
of  feeling  existing  between  the  Samaritans  and 
Jews,  that  all  friendly  intercourse  had  been  in- 
terdicted. The  deep-seated  rancor  of  religious 
hatred  had  made  them  more  than  common 
enemies.  The  inhabitants  of  this  village,  there- 
fore, refused  to  entertain  Jesus  and  his  followers, 

because  his  face  was  as  though  he  would  go  to 
Jerusalem."  A  feeling  deeper  and  stronger  than 
indignation  was  immediately  aroused  in  the 
bosoms  of  James  and  John,  who  were  somewhat 
characterized  by  their  impetuous  zeal.  On  the 
first  impulse  of  their  resentment,  they  conceived 
that  the  supernatural  power  which  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  them  during  their  recent  mission, 
was  still  at  their  command,  and  they  longed  to 
exhaust  it  upon  the  heads  of  the  Samaritans,  in 
a  judgment  that  would  consume  them.  Eager 
to  resent  the  indignity  offered  their  Blaster, 

who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again/' 
they  said,  "  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  command 
fire  to  come  down  from  heaven,  and  consume 
them,  even  as  Elias  did  ?" 

The  sentiments  condensed  into  this  impetuous 
question  are  strongly  marked  and  distinct.  In  the 
first  place,  they  knew  that  their  Lord  would 
neither  rebuke  nor  resent  this  act  of  iuhospitality 
and  unkindness  on  the  part  of  the  Samaritans, 
and  they  desired  to  interfere  themselves  to  pre- 
vent their  escape.  "  Wilt  thou  that  we  command 
fire,"  they  asked ;  as  if  he  would  sanction  in  a 
disciple  what  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  his  Master,  and  thus  authorize  an 
act  of  revenge.  And  they  would  command  the 
devouring  element  to  descend.  Had  they  been 
about  to  invoke  the  interposition  of  God  in  be- 
half (rf  some  dying  fellow-being,  they  would  have 
employed  a  term  more  expressive  of  jprnyer. 
They  spoke  as  if  the  thunderbolt  was  already 
poising  in  their  hands,  ready  to  be  hurled  upon 
the  heads  of  the  odious  Samaritans.  As  their 
incensed  eyes  met  those  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesus, — which,  even  on  the  cross,  beamed  with 
love  on  his  enemies — we  can  conceive  that  they 
added,  "  Ellasi  did;"  appealing  to  the  ex- 
ample of  that  ancient  man  of  God  to  sanction  the 
sentiment  they  had  uttered.  But  a  greater  than 
Elias  was  there ;  one  with  whom  such  a  precedent 
could  not  be  plead  in  justification  of  a  feeling  of 
revenge;  one  behind  whose  example  the  Chris- 
tian might  never  go  for  precedents  to  sanction 
the  indulgence  of  hatred  or  aujrer  toward  a  fellow- 
being. 

'*  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are 
of,"  was  the  mild  reply  of  their  heavenly  Master, 
not  only  to  them,  but  to  all  his  disciples  in  every 
subsequent  age,  who  should  be  tempted  to  indulge 
the  feelings  that  were  aroused  in  James  and 
John,  at  the  ungenerous  treatment  received  from 
their  "natural  enemies."    Although,  like  the 
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two  disciples,  we  may  not  know  precisely  what 
manner  of  spirit  was  moving  in  their  hearts,  we 
are  assured  by  Him  who  knew  every  linea,ment 
of  its  character  and  origin,  that  it  was  not  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  without  which  we  cannot  be  his, 
nor  have  any  medium  of  communion  with  God. 
It  was  not  the  apirif  o/prai/er,  though  they  con- 
ceived it  was  that  of  Elias.  It  was  a  spirit  that 
never  gained  an  admission  into  heaven,  nor 
breathed  on  the  throne  of  grace.  It  was  a  fallen 
and  falling  spirit,  with  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
could  have  no  communion.  It  was  a  burning  ex- 
halation of  anger,  which,  in  speeding  to  its  source, 
could  not  soar  upward.  IJ.  Burritt. 


SORROW  AND  JOY  IN  THE  LOSS  AND  END  OP 
SPRINGETT  PENN. 

My  very  dear  child,  and  eldest  son,  Springett 
Penn,  did  from  his  childhood  manifest  a  disposi- 
tion to  goodness,  and  gave  me  hope  of  a  more 
than  ordinary  capacity ;  and  time  satisfied  me  in 
both  respects.  For,  besides  a  good  share  of 
learning  and  mathematical  knowledge,  he  showed 
a  judgment  in  the  use  and  application  of  it  much 
above  his  years.  He  had  the  seeds  of  many  good 
qualities  rising  in  him,  that  made  him  beloved 
and  consequently  lamented :  but  especially  his 
humility,  plainness  and  truth,  with  a  tenderness 
and  softness  of  nature,  which,  if  I  may  say  it, 
were  an  improvement  upon  his  other  good  quali- 
ties. But,  though  these  were  no  security  against 
sickness  and  death,  yet  they  went  a  good  way  to 
facilitate  a  due  preparation  for  them.  And  in- 
deed the  good  ground  that  was  in  him  showed 
itself  very  plainly  some  time  before  his  illness. 
For  more  than  half  a  year  before  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  visit  him  with  weakness,  he  grew  more 
retired,  and  much  disengaged  from  youthful 
delights,  showing  a  remarkable  tenderness  in 
meetings,  even  when  they  were  silent ;  but  when 
he  saw  himself  doubtful  as  to  his  recovery,  he 
turned  his  mind  and  meditations  more  apparently 
towards  the  Lord,  secretly,  as  also  when  his  at- 
tendants were  in  the  room,  praying  often  with 
great  fervency  to  him,  and  uttering  very  many 
thankful  expressions  and  praises  to  him,  in  a  very 
deep  and  sensible  manner.  One  day  he  said  to 
us,  '  I  am  resigned  to  what  God  pleaseth.  He 
knows  what  is  best.  I  would  live,  if  it  pleased 
him,  that  I  might  serve  him ;  but,  0  Lord,  not 
my  will,  but  thine  be  done  ! ' 

A  person  speaking  to  him  of  the  things  of 
this  world,  and  what  might  please  him  when  re- 
covered, he  answered,  '  My  eyes  look  another 
way,  where  the  truest  pleasure  is.'  When  he 
told  me  he  had  rested  well,  and  I  said  it  was  a 
mercy  to  him,  he  quickly  replied  upon  me  with 
a  serious,  yet  sweet  look,  '  All  is  mercy,  dear 
father ;  every  thing  is  mercy.'  Another  time, 
when  I  went  to  meeting,  at  parting  he  said, 
'  Remember  me,  my  dear  father,  before  the  Lord. 
Though  I  cannot  go  to  meetings,  yet  I  have 
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many  good  meetings.  The  Lord  comes  in  upon 
my  spirit.  I  have  heavenly  meetings  with  him 
by  myself.' 

Not  many  days  before  he  died,  the  Lord  ap- 
pearing by  his  holy  power  upon  his  spirit,  when 
alone_,  at  my  return,  asking  him  how  he  did,  he 
told  me,  '  Oh,  I  have  had  a  sweet  time,  a  blessed 
time  !  great  enjoyments  !  The  power  of  the 
Lord  overcame  my  soul :  a  sweet  time  indeed  ! ' 

And  telling  him  how  some  of  the  gentry,  who 
had  been  to  visit  him,  were  gone  to  their  games, 
and  sports,  and  pleasures,  and  how  little  con- 
sideration the  children  of  men  had  of  God  and 
their  latter  end,  and  how  much  happier  he  was 
in  this  weakness  to  have  been  otherwise  educated, 
and  preserved  from  those  temptations  to  vanity, 
lie  answered,  '  It  is  all  stuff,  my  dear  father  :  it 
is  sad  stuff.  Oh  that  I  might  live  to  tell  them 
so  ! ' — '  Well,  my  dear  child,'  I  replied,  '  let  this 
be  the  time  of  thy  entering  into  secret  covenant 
with  God,  that,  if  he  raise  thee,  thou  wilt  dedi- 
cate thy  youth,  strength,  and  life  to  him  and  his 
people  and  service.'  He  returned,  '  Father,  that 
is  not  now  to  do,  it  is  not  now  to  do,'  with  great 
tenderness  upon  his  spirit. 

Being  ever  almost  near  him,  and  doing  any 
thing  for  him  he  wanted  or  desired,  he  broke  out 
vfdth  much  sense  and  love,  '  My  dear  father,  if  I 
live,  I  will  make  thee  amends  :  '  and  speaking  to 
Mm  of  divine  enjoyments,  that  the  eye  of  man 
saw  not,  but  the  soul  made  alive  by  the  spirit  of 
Christ  plainly  felt,  he,  in  a  lively  remembrance, 
cried  out,  '  Oh,  I  had  a  sweet  time  yesterday  by 
myself !  The  Lord  hath  preserved  me  to  this 
day.  Blessed  be  his  name !  My  soul  praises 
him  for  his  mercy.  Oh,  father,  it  is  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  Lord  that  I  am  so  well  as  I  am.' 
Fixing  his  eyes  upon  his  sister,  he  took  her  by 
the  hand,  saying,  'Poor  Tishejpok  to  good 
things  !  Poor  child,  there  is  no^rofort  without 
it !  One  drop  of  the  love  of  God  is  worth  more 
than  all  the  world.  I  know  it,  I  have  tasted  it. 
I  have  felt  as  much  or  more  of  the  love  of  God 
in  this  weakness  than  in  all  my  life  before.'  At 
another  time,  as  I  stood  by  him,  he  looked  up 
upon  me,  and  said,  '  Dear  father,  sit  by  me  !  I 
love  thy  company,  and  I  know  thou  lovest  mine; 
and,  if  it  be  the  Lord's  will  that  we  must  part, 
be  not  troubled,  for  that  will  trouble  me.' 

Taking  something  one  night  in  bed,  just  before 
his  going  to  rest,  he  sat  up  and  fervently  prayed 
thus :  '  0  Lord  God  !  Thou  whj^e  Son  said  to 
his  disciples,  whatever  ye  ask  in  my  name  ye 
shall  receive,  I  pray  thee  in  his  name  bless  this 
to  me  this  night,  and  give  me  rest,  if  it  be  thy 
blessed  will ! '  And  accordingly  he  had  a  very 
comfortable  night,  of  which  he'  took  a  thankful 
notice  before  us  the  next  day. 

And  when  he  at  one  time  more  than  ordinarily 
expressed  a  desire  to  live,  and  entreated  me  to 
pray  for  him,  he  added,  '  And,  dear  father,  if  the 
Lord  should  raise  me,  and  enable  me  to  serve 
him  and  his  people,  then  I  might  travel  with 
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thee  sometimes,  and  we  might  ease  one  another,' 
(meaning  the  ministry.)  He  spoke  this  with 
great  modesty ;  upon  which  I  said  to  him,  '  My 
dear  child,  if  it  please  the  Lord  to  raise  thee,  I 
am  satisfied  it  will  be  so,  and  if  not,  then,  inas- 
much as  it  is  thy  fervent  desire  in  the  Lord,  he 
will  look  upon  thee  just  as  if  thou  didst  live  to 
serve  him,  and  thy  comfort  will  be  the  same.  So 
either  way  it  will  be  well :  for,  if  thou  shouldst 
not  live,  I  do  verily  believe  thou  wilt  have  the 
recompense  of  thy  good  desires,  without  the 
temptations  and  troubles  that  would  attend  if 
long  life  were  granted  to  thee.' 

Saying  one  day  thus,  '  I  am  resolved  I  will 
have  such  a  thing  done,'  he  immediately  corrected 
himself,  and  fell  into  this  reflection  with  much 
contrition,  '  Did  I  say,  I  will  ?  0  Lord,  forgive 
me  that  irreverent  and  hasty  expression  !  I  am 
a  poor,  weak  creature,  and  live  by  Thee,  and 
therefore  I  should  have  said,  if  it  pleaseth  Thee 
that  I  live,  I  intend  to  do  so.  Lord,  forgive  my 
rash  expression  ! ' 

Seeing  my  present  wife  ready  to  be  helpful 
and  to  do  any  thing  for  him,  he  turned  to  her 
and  said,  '  Do  not  thou  do  so.  Let  them  do  it. 
Don't  trouble  thyself  so  much  for  such  a  poor 
creature  as  I  am.'  And  taking  leave  of  him  a 
few  nights  before  his  end,  he  said  to  her,  '  Pray 
for  me,  dear  mother  !  Thou  art  good  and  in- 
nocent. It  may  be  the  Lord  may  hear  thy  prayers 
for  me :  for  I  desire  my  strength  again,  that  I 
may  live  and  employ  it  more  in  his  service.' 

Two  or  three  days  before  his  departure,  he 
called  his  brother  to  him,  and  looking  awfully 
upon  him,  said,  '  Be  a  good  boy,  and  know  that 
there  is  a  God,  a  great  and  mighty  God,  who  is 
a  rewarder  of  the  righteous,  and  so  he  is  of  the 
wicked,  but  their  rewards  are  not  the  same.  Have 
a  care  of  idle  people  and  idle  company,  and  love 
good  company  and  good  Friends,  and  the  Lord 
will  bless  thee.  I  have  seen  good  things  for  thee 
since  my  sickness,  if  thou  dost  but  fear  the  Lord ; 
and  if  [  should  not  live,  (though  the  Lord  is  all- 
suf&cient,)  remember  what  I  say  to  thee,  when  I 
am  dead  and  gone.  Poor  child,  the  Lord  bless 
thee  !  Come  and  kiss  me  ! '  which  melted  us  all 
into  great  tenderness,  but  his  brother  more  par- 
ticularly. 

Many  good  exhortations  he  gave  to  some  of 
the  servants  and  others  that  came  to  see  him,  who 
were  not  of  our  communion,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  were,  which  drew  tears  from  their  eyes. 

The  day  but  one  before  he  died  he  went  to 
take  the  air  in  a  coach,  but  said  on  his  return, 
'  Really,  father,  I  am  exceeding  weak.  Thou 
canst  not  think  how  weak  I  am.'-  'My  dear 
child,'  I  replied,  '  thou  art  weak,  but  God  is 
strong,  who  is  the  strength  of  thy  life.'  'Ay, 
that  is  it,'  said  he,  '  which  upholdeth  me.'  And 
the  day  before  he  departed,  being  alone  with 
him,  he  desired  me  to  fasten  the  door,  and  look- 
ing earnestly  upon  me,  said,  '  Dear  father  !  thou 
I  art  a  dear  father ;  and  I  know  thy  Father.  Come, 
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let  us  two  have  a  little  meeting,  a  private  ejacu- 
lation together,  now  nobody  else  i^  here.  Oh, 
my  soul  is  sensible  of  the  love  of  God  ! '  And, 
indeed,  a  sweet  time  we  had.  It  was  like  to 
precious  ointment  for  his  burial. 

He  desired,  if  he  were  not  to  live,  that  he 
might  go  home  to  die  there,  and  we  made  pre- 
paration for  it,  being  twenty  miles  from  my  house; 
for  so  much  stronger  was  his  spirit  than  his  body, 
that  he  spoke  of  going  nest  day,  which  was  the 
morning  he  departed,  and  a  symptom  it  was  of 
his  greater  journey  to  his  longer  home.  The 
morning  he  left  us,  growing  more  and  more  sen- 
sible of  his  extreme  weakness,  he  asked  me,  as 
doubtful  of  himself,  '  How  shall  I  go  home  ?  '  I 
told  him  in  a  coach.  He  answered,  '  I  am  best 
in  a  coach ; '  but,  observing  his  decaj^,  I  said, 
'  Why,  child,  thou  art  at  home  everywhere.' 
'  Ay,'  said  he,  '  so  I  am  in.  the  Lord.'  I  took 
that  opportunity  to  ask  him,  if  I  should  remem- 
ber his  love  to  his  friends  at  Bristol  and  London. 
'  Yes,  yes,'  said  he,  '  my  love  in  the  Lord,  my 
love  to  all  friends  in  the  Lord,  and  relations  too.' 
He  said,  '  Ay,  to  be  sure.'  Being  asked  if  he 
would  have  his  ass's  milk  or  eat  any  thing,  he 
answered,  '  No  more  outward  food,  but  heavenly 
food  is  provided  for  me.' 

His  time  drawing  on  apace,  he  said  to  me, 
'  My  dear  father,  kiss  me !  Thou  art  a  dear 
father.  I  desire  to  prize  it.  How  can  I  make 
thee  amends  ? ' 

He  also  called  his  sister,  and  said  to  her,  'Poor 
child,  come  and  kiss  me  ! '  between  whom  seemed 
a  tender  and  long  parting.  I  sent  for  his  bro- 
ther, that  he  might  kiss  him  too,  which  he  did. 
All  were  in  tears  about  him.  Turning  his  head 
to  me,  he  said,  softly,  '  Dear  father  !  hast  thou  no 
hope  for  me  ?  '  I  answered,  '  My  dear  child  !  I 
am  afraid  to  hope,  and  I  dare  not  despair,  but  am 
and  have  been  resigned,  though  one  of  the  hard- 
est  lessons  I  ever  learned.'  He  paused  awhile, 
and,  with  a  composed  frame  of  mind,  he  said, 
'  Come  life,  come  death,  I  am  resigned.  Oh,  the 
love  of  God  overcomes  my  soul !'  Feeling  him- 
self decline  apace,  and  seeing  him  not  able  to 
bring  up  the  matter  that  was  in  his  throat,  some- 
body fetched  the  doctor ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  came 
in,  he  said,  '  Let  my  fotlier  speak  to  the  doctor, 
and  I'll  go  to  sleep  • '  which  he  did,  and  waked 
no  more;  breathing  his  last  on  my  breast,  the 
tenth  day  of  the  second  month,  between  the  hours 
of  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning,  1G9G,  in  his  oue- 
and-twenticth  year. 

So  ended  the  life  of  m}'  dear  child  and  eldest 
son,  much  of  my  comfort  and  hope,  and  one  of 
the  most  tender  and  dutiful,  as  well  as  ingenious 
and  virtuous  youths  I  knew,  if  I  may  say  so  of  my 
own  dear  child,  in  whom  I  lose  all  that  any  father 
could  lo.sc  in  a  child,  since  he  was  capable  of  any 
thing  that  became  a  sober  young  man,  my  friend 
and  com])anion,  as  well  as  most  aH'cctiouate  and 
dutiful  child. 

May  this  loss  and  end  have  its  due  weight  and 


impression  upon  all  his  dear  relations  and  friends, 
and  upon  those  to  whose  hands  this  account  may 
come,  fur  their  remembrance,  and  preparation  for 
their  great  and  last  change,  and  I  have  my  end 
in  making  my  dear  child's  thus  far  public. 

.  William  Penn. 
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Constancy  of  Jewish  soldiers  under  Alexander 
(lie  Great.    A  Lesson  to  many  Christians. 

It  is  related  by  Rollin,  in  his  history  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  that  when  that  Prince  attempted 
to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon,  find- 
ing the  work  go  on  slowly,  he  made  his  soldiers 
labor.  "  When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  Jewish 
soldiers  who  were  in  his  army,  to  work  as  the 
rest  had  done,  they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  give  their  assistance,  but  excused  themselves 
with  saying,  that  as  idolatry  was  forbidden  by 
the  tenets  of  their  religion,  they,  therefore,  were 
not  allowed  to  assist  in  building  a  temple  designed 
for  idolatrous  worship ;  and,  accordingly,  not  one 
lent  a  hand  on  this  occasion.  They  were  pimished 
for  their  disobedience,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  so 
at  last,  Alexander,  admiring  their  constancy,  dis- 
charged and  sent  them  home."  "  This  delicate 
resolution  of  the  Jews,"  continues  the  historian, 
"  is  a  lesson  to  many  Christians,  as  it  teaches 
them  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  join  or  assist 
in  the  commission  of  any  action  that  is  contraiy 
to  the  law  of  God." 

"  God  had  broken  to  pieces,  by  the  hand  of  his 
servant  Cyrus,  the  idol  Belus,  the  god  who 
rivalled  the  Lord  of  Israel ;  he  afterwards  caused 
Xerxes  to  demolish  the  temple.  It  was  as  im- 
possible for  Alexander  to  complete  the  rebuilding 
of  this  temple,  as  for  Julian,  some  centuries  after, 
to  restore  Jcmsalem,"  and  he  died  in  the  midst 
of  the  undemRiug. 

There  appears  to  be  a  striking  contrast 
between  the  situation  of  Alexander  in  attempting 
to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Beins,  and  that  of  the 
slaveholder  in  attempting  to  perpetuate  slavery. 
Alexander  felt  the  need  of  the  physical  aid  of 
the  Jews;  he  commanded,  he  threatened  and  he 
punished,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  those  soldiers 
would  not  give  the  aid  required.  Now  mark  the 
sequel, — the  temple  of  Belus  was  not  rebuilt. 

The  slaveholder  feels  the  want  oUthc pectin iury 
aid  of  his  Christian  co-patriots,  and  he  appeals  to 
them  througWthe  channel  of  self-interest.  On 
condition  thatthey  will  furnish  him  with  a  given 
sum  of  money  with  which  he  can  replenish  the 
thinned  ranks  of  his  "  slave-team  "  and  live  in 
luxury  himself,  he  will  give  them  a  certain 
quantity  of  slave-grown  cotton,  which  they  can 
manufacture  and  grow  rich  upon.    But,  unlike 
the  faithful  Jewish  soldiers,  Christians  ignore 
I  their  religious  obligations  in  the  case,  and  give 
I  unblushingly  the  rccjuisite  aid.  Again,  mark  the 
j  sequel,  the  result  of  their  delinquency.  The 
growth  of  cotton  in  1792  was  about  three  mil- 
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lions  of  pounds ;  in  1853  about  three  millions  of 
hales  of  400  pounds  eacli.  The  slave  population 
in  1790  was  697,897;  in  1850  more  than  three 
millions. 

It  seems  evident  that  those  Jewish  soldiers 
could  see  a  clear  connection  between  the  act  they 
were  invited  to  perform  and  the  "  idolatry  for- 
bidden by  their  religion."  In  like  manner, 
G-eorge  Fox  and  his  associates  could  see  a  con- 
nection between  the  use  of  heathen  names  of 
days  and  months  and  the  idolatry  in  which  they 
originated ;  the  connection  between  taking  off  the 
hat  and  man- worship;  between  paying  tithes  and 
sustaining  a  hireling  ministry ;  between  dealing 
in  "prize  goods,"  and  an  approval  of  war.  It 
was  the  connection  between  those  acts,  simple 
and  allowable  as  they  might  be  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  fundamental  principles  to 
which  they  were  attached,  that  gave  them  their 
importance ;  and  the  faithfulness  of  those  pioneers 
in  these  things  contributed  in  no  small  measure 
towards  placing  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the 
perspicuous  situation  it  has  occupied. 

Judging  from  the  advice  repeatedly  given  by 
the  Yearly  Meetings  of  the  Society  of  later 
date,  it  seems  that  the  existence  of  the  same  con- 
nection is  still  recognized,  and  the  importance  of 
faithfulness  in  making  our  acts  conform  to  our 
helu'f  is  still  regarded.  As  an  example—"  Friends 
are  earnestly  advised  not  to  unite  with  any, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  a  way  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  spirit  of  war,  or  which  may  encourage 
•or  sti'engthen  them  therein ;  to  avoid  engaging  in 
any  business  tending  to  promote  war."  The 
advice  on  the  subject  of  slavery  is  equally  com- 
prehensive :  "  Friends  are  desired  to  avoid  any 
act  by  which  the  right  of  slavery  is  acknow- 
ledged," or  to  "  do  anything  by  which  the  slave's 
bondage  maybe  prolonged."  It  ^believed  that 
our  testimony  against  war  would^e  considered, 
both  by  the  opponents  and  the  advocates  of  war,  a 
dead  letter,  if  we  were  allowed  to  do  those  things 
which  we  are  restrained  from.  Our  testimony 
against  a  hireling  ministry  would  be  regarded  as 
dead  also,  if  we  were  to  contribute  to  its  support. 
By  the  same  rule,  our  testimony  against  slavery 
becomes  a  dead  letter  so  long  as  we  do  not  avoid. 
those  acts  by  which  the  right  of  slavery  is  ac- 
knowledged and  its  support  secured.  Accordingly, 
it  appears  that  to  make  our  protest  against 
slavery  really  a  testimony  against  it,  equivalent 
to  the  testimonies  our  predecessors  felt  bound  to 
bear  against  the  corruptions  of  their  times,  we 
must  put  it  upon  the  same  footing.  Especially 
must  we  avoid  dealing  in  goods  taken  by  force  or 
through  stratagem  from  the  subdued  slave,  as  we 
would  refrain  from  dealing  in  "  prize  goods," 
which  are  the  same  in  character. 

If  our  testimony  against  slavery  is  not  impaired 
by  dealing  in  goods  obtained  by  force  or  through 
stratagem  from  the  poor,  defenceless  slave,  how 
can  our  testimony  against  war  be  impaired  by 
dealing  in  "prize  goods,  directly  or  indirectly," 


or,  how  is  any  other  testimony  impaired  by  acts 
which  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  it  ? 

In  conclusion,  let  us  prize  the  advice  given  by 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  in  its  address  on 
Slavery  in  1837:  "Let  it  be  remembered  that 
every  departure  from  sound  Christian  principle 
impairs  our  sensibility  to  right  and  wrong,  and 
prepares  the  way  for  other  and  more  glaring 
deviations.  As  the  sense  of  religious  obligation 
declines '  among  any  people,  the  standard  of 
morals  will  unavoidably  sink."  H.  M. 


BISHOP  BUTLER  AT  THE  CLOSE  OP  LIFE. 

Bishop  Butler  never  married,  and  the  large 
income  annexed  to  an  English  bishopric  was 
wholly  expended  in  charities  to  the  church  and 
to  the  poor.  These  charities  were  so  extensive, 
that  it  was  said  he  expected  to  purchase  heaven 
by  his  benevolence.  His  daily  habits  were  so 
self-denying  as  to  shame  the  self-indulgence  of 
many  of  the  poor. 

His  death  was  preceded  by  a  long  illness,  du- 
ring which  his  mind  became  deeply  depressed, 
and  his  whole  soul  weighed  down  by  a  sense  of 
his  guilt  before  God.  One  of  his  chaplains,  in 
endeavoi'iug  to  administer  consolation  to  his  trou- 
bled spirit,  referred  to  his  extensive  charities  as 
undoubtedly  acceptable  to  God.  The  Bishop 
immediately  replied,  "I  am  but  a  steward  of  the 
Almighty;  all  is  his,  entrusted  to  me  to  promote 
his  glory,  and  the  good  of  mankind ;  how  can  I 
know  that  I  have  not  abused  this  trust  to  pur- 
poses of  self-gratification  ?  I  look  back  upon  all 
these  things,  and  they  fill  my  soul  with  terror 
by  the  feeling  of  responsibility  they  awaken." 

Another  chaplain  spoke  to  him  of  "  The 
Analogy,"  and  of  the  many  infidels  it  had  re- 
claimed from  deadly  errors.  He  replied  again, 
"  I  began  the  Analogy  with  a  view  to  the  glory 
of  God;  but  as  I  proceeded  with  the  work, 
visions  of  the  fame  it  might  bring  to  myself 
mingled  themselves  up  with  the  views  I  had  of 
promoting  the  glory  of  God,  and  all  was  .polluted 
and  rendered  sinful ;  the  book  may  be  a  blessing 
to  others,  but  it  weighs  like  lead  upon  my  own 
soul." 

The  chaplain  replied,  "  Admit,  my  lord,  all 
you  say  to  be  true,  that  your  very  alms  have 
partaken  of  sin — that  the  Analogy  would  con- 
demn you  for  mingling  your  own  glory  with  that 
which  should  have  been  given  solely  to  God;  yet 
why  all  this  anxiety  and  alarm  ?  Jesus  has  said, 
'■  Whosoever  cometh  unto  me  shall  in  no  wise  be 
cast  out,'  and  in  that  promise  you  should  find 
peace."  The  Bishop  immediately  raised  him- 
self in  his  bed,  and  exclaimed,  "  How  wonder- 
ful, that  as  often  as  I  have  traced  every  line  of 
the  Bible,  the  full  force  of  that  passage  has 
never  struck  me  before.  '  y^lio&oever^  includes 
all — all  may  come :  '  sliall  in  no  wise  he  cast 
out,'  gives  the  assurance  that  no  amount  of  sin, 
no  depths  of  guilt  of  which  men  can  be  guilty, 
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shall  prevent  God  from  receiving  and  accepting 
them,  if  they  come  to  him  through  Christ;  his 
blood  has  atoned  for  all  sin,  and  his  righteous- 
ness will  hide  the  iniquities  of  all  who  accept 
his  offers  of  mercy." 

He  lived  many  weeks  after,  and  preached  to 
all  who  approached  him,  the  full  and  free  salva- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  as  it  is  condensed  in  this 
blessed  passage.  Resting  upon,  and  repeating 
this  passage,  he  died  in  holy  triumph. — Late 
Paper. 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  27,  1856. 

Religious  Liberty  in  Turkey. — It  has 
been  difficult,  if  not  impossible  for  the  most  care- 
ful inquirer  to  comprehend  the  true  grounds  of 
the  late  war  between  the  Allies  and  Russia — to 
penetrate  the  real  motives  which  led  to  such  an 
appalling  sacrifice  of  human  life ;  to  the  assump- 
tion of  such  a  fearful  amount  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  rulers ;  and  to  the  expenditure  of 
treasures  so  vast.  Indeed,  the  belligerent  par- 
ties never  seemed  to  understand  very  clearly,  or 
to  agree  upon,  what  the  contest  was  about ;  and 
in  the  progress  of  events,  the  original  ground  of 
hostilities,  if  any  such  ever  really  existed,  was 
forgotten  in  the  new  issues  which  were  raised. 
The  restoration  of  peace  produced,  however,  a 
remarkable  development — that  Russia,  on  the  one 
part,  and  England  on  the  other,  had  been  fight- 
ing for  the  same  object — the  civil  and  religious 
liberty  of  the  Christians  in  Turkey  !  To  this, 
the  statesmen  and  the  clergy  of  Great  Britain 
exultiugly  point  as  the  great  gain,  the  glorious 
triumph,  resulting  from  the  war. 

"  We  have  gained  the  end  which  was  originally 
contemplated,"  says  Lord  John  Russell.  "  Wc 
have  gained  the  object  for  which  we  went  to 
war,"  says  Lord  Palmerston.  "  We  have  accom- 
plished the  original  object  we  had  in  view,"  says 
the  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer. 

And  what  does  the  Emperor  of  Russia  say  ? 
That  Russia  had  military  and  financial  resources 
suificieut  to  continue  the  struggle  many  years, 
but  as  the  purpose  for  which  she  drew  the  sword 
had  been  brought  about,  and  the  Allies  consented 
to  yield  that  for  which  she  had  sacrificed  so  much 
blood  and  trcasurCj  it  was  needless  and  unwise  to 
protract  the  war.  "I  am  glad  to  say,"  exclaims 
Alexander,  "  that  the  object  for  which  Russia 
went  to  war  lias  been  achieved." 

It  is  true,  the  Sultan  ha.s  been  compelled  to 


grant  a  charter  of  liberty  to  the  fourteen  millions 
of  Christians  living  under  his  rule,  but  recent  de- 
velopments indicate  that  another  has  been  added 
to  the  many  wars  which  have  afflicted  the  world 
without  reaching  their  professed  objects.  A 
clergyman,  now  on  a  visit  to  Turkey,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  "Turkish  Mission  Society,"  writes 
in  a  letter  dated  "  September  15  :" 

"  I  was,  however,  so  completely  astounded  and 
perplexed  by  the  state  of  affairs  here,  as  com- 
pared with  that  which  we  had  all  expected  as  the 
result  of  the  war,  and  of  the  Hatti-Scheriff,  that 
I  felt  it  absolutely  necessary,  and  was  strongly 
advised,  to  take  time  before  I  ventured  to  com- 
municate to  you  the  result  of  my  inquiries. 

I  have  attended  several  religious  meetings,  one 
of  which  was  summoned  especially  to  afford  me 
the  opportunity  of  inquiry  and  information  as  to 
the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  missions 
in  Turkey,  i  have  also  had  a  very  satisfactory 
interview  with  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  who 
freely  communicated  to  me  his  views  on  several 
points ;  and  I  need  not  add  that  I  have  had  the 
advantage  of  constant  communication  with  the 
missionaries  and  others  who  have  had  every  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  state  of  affairs  ;  and  to 
what  conclusion  am  I  brought?  1  regret  to  sny 
1  am  forced  to  this  uiihajypy  conclusion,  that  the 
present  aspect  of  Protestantism,  and  of  religious 
liberfi/  in  Turkey,  is  far  worse  than  it  was  before 
the  %oar. 

It  was  a  sad  mistake  to  withdraw  the  troops 
from  Constantinople;  and  still  more  sad  to  intro- 
duce the  ruinous  clause  in  the  Paris  treaty,  that 
there  should  be  no  interference  by  any  of  the 
European  Powers  in  the  internal  administration 
of  affairs  in  Turkey.  The  slightest  acquaintance 
with  the  uttdwjonfusion  and  corruption  of  eveiy- 
thing  connected  with  the  Turkish  Officials  ought 
to  have  been  sufficient  to  exclude  the  very  idea 
of  such  a  clause.  But  the  clause  has  been  in- 
serted, and  the  poor  infatuated  Turks,  so  vinex- 
peetedly  (even  to  themselves)  rr.iscd  from  the 
dust  to  their  present  elevated  and  flattering  posi- 
tion, are  more  intolerant  and  more  fanatic  than 
ever."_ 

Information  of  similar  character  is  given  in  a 
"  statement  furnished  to  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,"  by  a  number  of  persons  in  Constanti- 
nople, under  ^ate  of  "  September  29th,  1856." 

"  Already,"  say  they,  "  a  great  deal  of  disap- 
pointment has  been  felt  and  expressed  in  the 
countries  allied  with  Turkey  and  elsewhere,  in 
view  of  the  uns;itisfactory  results  of  the  late  war 
for  the  preservation  of  Turkey;  a  war  which  has 
cost  so  much  of  blood  and  treasure.  Those  who 
feel  interested  in  the  political  results  of  this  great 
episode  of  European  liistory,  may  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  have  sj)oken  already.  The  friends  of 
religion  and  tliose  of  Turkish  civilization,  whose 
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hopes  during  tte  war  were  generally  of  almost 
millennial  brightness,  still  hold  on  to  the  expec- 
tation of  some  instalments  of  good  results,  fixing 
their  eyes  upon  the  Hatti-Scheriff  as  the  day  star 
preceding  the  rising  of  the  sun  upon  the  Eastern 
world,  and  ushering  in  the  day  of  glory  through- 
out Turkey.  In  these  hopes  and  expectations, 
many  like  ourselves  have  shared  in  the  East  even ; 
but  honesty  and  truth  oblige  us  to  confess  that 
our  hopes  are  at  present  at  a  low  ebb,  and,  as  de- 
lusive hopes  are  worse  than  a  realizing  sense  of 
truth,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  admit,  though  with 
much  regret,  that  to  human  view  the  present 
position  of  Turkey  is  almost  hopeless." 

After  describing  two  instances  of  severe  reli- 
gious persecutions,  the  letter  continues  : — 

"  If  these  two  cases  are  bold  ones,  they  are 
not  isolated;  and  for  such  cases  there  is  less 
redress  than  ever.  They  are  only  illustrations  of 
the  position  which  the  Turks  have  taken,  Govern- 
ment and  people,  both  at  the  capital  and  in  the 
interior.  Does  any  one  fed  inclined  to  say  that 
this  is  the  same  old  Turkish  tyranny  and  mis- 
rule? The  answer  is,  that  it  is  immeasurahJy 
worse.  The  true  state  of  things  is  now  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"Before  the  war,  Turkey  was  weak,  exposed, 
trembling  for  its  existence,  and  the  Grovernment 
was  ready  to  listen  to  the  representations  of 
foreign  Powers,  especially  to  England.  While 
the  war  was  raging,  everybody  was  convinced  that 
great  reforms  must  follow  in  Turkey,  and  that  a 
better  day  was  at  hand  for  the  Rayahs.  The 
friends  of  Christianity  hoped  to  see  a  great 
door  open  before  them  for  labors  among  the  be- 
nighted inhabitants.  The  rapid  sale  of  the  New 
Testament  among  the  Turks  raised  a  rational  ex- 
pectation of  great  good  even  among  the  Moham- 
medans. When  the  Hatti-Scherifl^as  published, 
it  seemed  to  put  the  Imperial  seal  upon  the  new 
order  of  things. 

"But  then,  every  child  in  Turkey  knew  that 
if  the  promised  changes  were  to  be  made,  and  if 
the  fruit  of  the  seed  of  blood  sown  broadcast  in 
the  Crimea  was  to  be  reaped,  foreign  influence 
must  do  it;  and  therefore  some  troops  must  be 
left  at  least  at  the  capital  of  Turkey,  partly  to 
oblige  the  Government  to  respect  the  Sultan's 
promises,  partly  to  support  them  in  the  difiBcult 
task  of  performing  them,  fevery  Frank,  every 
Ptayah,  yes,  and  every  Turk,  expected  that  for- 
eign strength  would  remain  behind  to  establish 
the  new  order  of  things.  This  rational  expecta- 
tion reigned  throughout  the  interior;  and  the 
Turks  appeared  to  prepare  for  submitting  gradu- 
ally to  the  decrees  of  heaven.  Instead  of  all  this, 
to  the  astonishment  of  this  whole  country,  the 
Paris  treaty  seems  to  preclude  the  right  of  inter- 
fering with  the  administration  of  Turkey;  the 
troops  are  withdrawn,  and  the  Turks,  Government 
and  the  people,  are  permitted  to  do  as  they  please. 
''And  what  they  please  to  do  is  clear  from  the 


statements  above,  and  things  left  to  themselves 
will  become  worse  and  worse.  The  Turks  in  the 
interior  no  sooner  heard  that  the  foreign  troops 
were  to  leave,  than  their  former  arrogance  returned 
in  double  measure.  They  say  everywhere  openly 
to  the  Rayahs,  'the  English  and  the  French 
have  gained  us  the  victory  over  the  Russians ; 
we  are  now  stronger  than  ever.  They  have,  in- 
deed, at  tire  same  time  wrested  from  the  Grand 
Seignor  the  Hatti-Scheriff  j  but  then  they  go 
away,  and  now  that  they  are  gone,  we  will  show 
you  what  that  piece  of  paper  is  worth.' 

"In  Erzeroom,  the  Turks  have  been  resolute 
in  actually  rejecting  the  Hatti-ScherilF,  and 
the  Christian  population  was  abused  worse  than 
ever,  even  women  being  shamefully  treated.  In 
a  place  in  Syria,  the  Turks  have  declared  they 
would  sooner  die  than  obey  the  Hatti-Scheriff.  It 
is,  in  fact,  heeded  nowhere,  not  even  at  the  capi- 
tal; but,  on  the  contrary,  almost  all  has  grown 
worse  than  before  the  war.  The  Turks  are  again 
arrogant  and  abusive,  not  only  towards  Rayahs, 
but  towards  foreigners.  The  abusive  term  Ghiaoo 
(infidel),  though  formerly  prohibited  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, is  now  heard  again  in  the  streets.  Mo- 
hammedans speak  openly  and  frequently  in 
Constantinople  of  killing  any  Moslem  who  should 
become  a  Christian,  and  such  a  man,  though  not 
yet  separated  from  Islamism  by  profession,  could 
not,  if  recognised,  appear  safely  in  the  city,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  those  parts  where  the  great 
majority  of  the  population  are  Christians,  and  not 
a  few  are  foreigners.  Very  lately  an  individual 
of  this  description,  being  in  a  boat  with  four  or 
five  Turks,  interposed  politely  on  behalf  of  an 
Armenian  Protestant  whom  these  Turks,  who 
were  entire  strangers  to  him,  were  abusing  for 
his  having  changed  his  religion.  On  their  see- 
ing that  he  sympathized  with  the  Protestant, 
they  demanded  of  him  to  utter  the  Mohammedan 
confession  of  faith,  which  he  refused  to  do.  They 
threatened  to  throw  him  into  the  sea,  and  abused 
and  cursed  him,  his  father  and  mother  and  all 
his  generation  back,  and  he  had,  indeed,,  a  very 
narrow  escape  from  a  watery  grave. 

"  The  fact  is,  that  unless  God  and  man  inter- 
pose, Protestantism  has  now  a  very  gloomy  pros- 
pect in  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  Hatti-Scheriff 
has  aroused  the  fanaticism  of  the  Mohammedans 
against  Rayahs  and  foreigners  in  general,  and  the 
re-action  is  already  being  felt  most  painfully  by 
many.  But  their  ire  threatens  to  fall  most  signally 
upon  the  few  and  defenceless  Protestants.  The 
dissemination  of  so  many  hundreds  of  Turkish 
New  Testaments,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
awakened  by  them,  has,  it  seems,  roused  the 
jealousy  of  the  old-school  Moslems  and  the  fears 
of  the  Government." 

Such,  then,  are  the  present  gloomy  prospects 
for  the  professors  of  Christianity  in  the  "land  of 
the  Turk,"  and  earnestly  as  we  must  desire 
that  light  may  break  forth  in  the  gross  darkness, 
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and  devoutly  as  we  may  believe  in  the  power  of 
Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  to  tranform  evil 
into  a  well-spring  of  life,  we  cannot  but  .perceive 
in  every  thing  connected  with  the  Russian  war, 
sad  confirmation  of  the  Scriptural  truth,  that 
"  the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteous- 
ness of  God."  /' 


SjiAVE  Conspiracies. — A  short  notice  was 
given  last  week,  in  our  Summary  of  News,  of 'the 
reported  insurrections  amongst  the  slaves  in  sever- 
al of  the  Southern  States,  and  most  of  our  readers 
have  probably  seen  details  in  the  newspapers. 
The  first  alarm  was  in  Texas  ;  excitements  soon 
followed  in  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  some 
uneasiness  has  been  raised  in  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. No  acts  of  violence  have  been  committed 
by  the  slaves ;  no  organized  bodies  have  been 
found,  and  only  in  a  single  instance  has  there 
been  a  reported  seizure  of  arms.  Conspiracies 
have  been  suspected  from  slight  or  imagined  evi- 
dences of  insubordination,  and  many  lives  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  fears  of  the  oppressors. 
The  National  Era  relates  a  recent  instance  of 
thirty  or  forty  colored  people,  men  and  women, 
assembled  at  the  place  of  the  late  Dr.  Alexander, 
not  far  from  Alexandria,  to  eat  a  grand  supper 
and  cnjay  themselves  after  the  manner  of  some 
white  people.  Despatches  were  exchanged  at 
once  between  the  Departments  at  Washington, 
the  Mayor  of  Alexandria  and  the  Governor  of 
Virginia.  Patrols  started  out,  made  a  sudden 
descent,  broke  up  the  festivities,  captured  the 
comiiany,  and  carried  them  ofi^'  to  ^Vlexandria, 
where  they  were  whipped  and  fined  according  to 
law  !  Truly  "  the  wicked  flee  when  no  man 
pursucth." 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  disafiection  pre- 
vails amongst  the  slave  population;  nor  would  it 
be  surprising  if  the  late  movements  in  the  South 
for  extending  and  perpetuating  slavery,  and  for 
renewing  the  foreign  sluvetrade,  should  excite 
such  feelings  of  despair  in  the  hearts  of  the 
slaves  as  would  drive  them  into  insurrection — 
hopeless  as  success  might  seem  even  to  themselves. 
Some  of  the  Southern  papers  attribute  all  this 
disaffection  and  trouble  to  "Northern  interfer- 
ence" and  "emissaries  from  the  North,"  but  no 
evidence  has  appeared  in  proof  of  the  charge. 
The  St.  Louis  Democrat  takes  a  more  rational 
view  of  the  subject.    That  paper  says  : — 


"  In  Missouri,  especially,  have  we  felt  the  ef- 
fects of  this  Slavery  agitation  and  Slavery-exten- 
sion policy  upon  the  part  of  the  nullification 
faction,  who  have  sought  to  float  into  power' and 
office  by  continually  exciting  the  passions  of  men, 
and  provoking  discussion  in  regard  to  this  theme ; 
and  we  venture  to  assert  that,  in  consequence 
thereof,  more  slaves  have  been  induced  to  escape 
from  their  masters,  more  desperate  resolutions 
have  been  put  into  their  heads,  and  more  general 
insecurity  entailed  upon  that  species  of  property, 
within  the  past  year,  than  during  any  five  years 
preceding.  Slaveholders  are  but  now  beginning 
to  reap  the  baneful  consequences  of  the  audience 
which  has  been  granted  of  late  to  those  debased 
.politicians  whose  only  stock  in  trade  was  Slavery 
propagandism.  The  ferment  excited  in  the 
minds  of  the  masters  soon  extended  itself  to  the 
slaves — for  all  who  have  lived  in  slaveholding 
communities  well  know  how  eagerly  every -scrap 
of  parlor  conversation,  every  excited  harangue  on 
the  stump,  or  loud-toned  dispute  in  the  streets, 
is  treasured  up  by  the  negro,  and  made  the  bur- 
den of  kitchen  comment  during  the  hours  of  the 
night." 

We  ma.y»  quote  further  on  this  point  from 
the  National  Era. 

"  It  is  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  Slavery, 
as  conducted  at  the  South,  which  has  been  the 
immediate  cause  of  these  slave  troubles.  No 
class  of  population  in  the  South  is  permitted  to 
know  the  true  state  of  sentiment  in  the  free  States. 
Southern  politicians  have  found  it  convenient  to 
charge  upon  the  People  of  the  free  States  gener- 
ally the  most  incendiary  designs,  and  to  pronounce 
their  disclaimers  hypocritical.  Especially  have 
they  arraigned  the  llepublican  Party,  as  enemies 
of  the  Union,  enemies  of  the  South,  bent  upon 
the  forcible  emancipation  of  the  sftlves  by  fire  and 
sword.  The  success  of  FremoTit  was  represented 
by  every  village  stump  speaker  in  the  late  cam- 
paign as  equivalent  to  a  decree  of  abolition ;  and 
thereupon  the  South  was  called  upon  to  prepare 
for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Such,  too,  was 
the  talk  in  private  circles.  Are  the  slaves  deaf? 
In  moments  of  great  political  excitement,  arc  they 
not  apt  to  be  interested  observers  of  what  is  going 
on  ?  What  must  have  been  the  effect  upon  them 
of  such  representations  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  ignorant  and  superstitious,  longing  for  free- 
dom, imagined  that  the  North  was  ready  to  strike 
off  their  fetters,  and  Fremont  already  waiting 
with  "  an  army  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland," 
to  give  them  deliverance  ? 

Did  they  gather  such  notions  from  Piepublican 
speeches  or  writings  ?  Read  the  debates  in  the 
Senate.  As  if  controlled  by  a  monomania,  the 
President  charges  a  l\(rty  which  has  just  given 
nearlj-  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  votes, 
and  now  controls  almost  all  the  free  State  Gov- 
ernments, with  harboring  purposes  which  look  to 
the  abolition  of  Slavery  through  fire  and  blood. 
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poutheru  and  Nortliern  Senators  follow,  sustain- 
ng  the  charge  ;  and  the  Message  and  the  speeches 
j!;o  all  over  the  South,  and  the  Press  echoes  the 
ile  accusation.  Is  the  President,  are  his  Sena- 
torial champions,  is  the  Southern  Press,  anxious 
0  stir  up  slave-insurrection  ?  Could  they  devise 
,  more  effectual  way  to  such  an  end,  than  by  ini- 
yressing.  all  classes  of  the  population  of  the  South, 
K)nd  and  free,  with  the  conviction  that  emancipa- 
ion  by  force  of  arms  is  the  fixed  purpose  of  the 
jontrolling  party  of  the  North  ? 

Who  are  the  incendiaries  ?  Who  is  the  greater 
merny  tOjthe  South?  Franklin  Pierce,  whose 
Message  announces  to  its  four  millions  of  slaves 
hat  the  Republican  party  propose  to  free  them 
;hrough  fire  and  blood  ;  or  John  P.  Hale,  who 
'enies  the  chai^ge,  pronounces  him  a  calumnia:tor, 
nd  proclaims  to  the  South  that  the  Republican 
arty,  while  it  would  exult- to  see  all  oppression 
ome  to  an  end,  and  every  man  free,  is  pledged 
ot  to  interfere,  by  force,  or  act  of  the  Federal 
overument,  with  SJavery  within  the  States,  but 
imply  to  prevent  its  extension  into  t|ie  Territo- 
k-ies  of  the  Union  ?"     •   '  -jL 


The  following  notice  is  commended  to  the  a<;- 
teution  of  such  of  our  Northern  and  Eastern  read- 
ers as  wish  to  exclude  the  fruits  of  slavery  from 
their  tables  and  wardrobes.  It  is  generally  known 
that  similar  articles  may  be  procured  of  George 
W.  Taylor,  N.  W.  corner  of  Fifth  and  Cherry  sts., 
Philadel]>hia.  ' 

Free  Labor  Goods. — Persons  who  would 
avoid  using  the  products  of  unrequited  toil^are 
hereby  respectfully  informed  that  ,an  'extensive 
and  fully  assorted  stock  of  Free  Labor  Groceries, 
also  an  assortment  of  free  cotton  goods,  is  now  in 
store,  at  No.  207  Fulton  street.  New  York  city, 
where  orders  will  be  promptly  executed  by  the 
agent,  E.  Towne;  and  the  Roard  of  Managers  of 
the  New  York  Free  Produce  Association  of 
Friends,  take  great  pleasure  in  assuring  the  friends 
of  the  anti-slavery  cause,  that  they  can  fully  rely 
on  the  goods  being  as  represented. 

*  On  behalf  of  the  Roard. 

Isaac  H.  Allen. 

ROBT.  LiNDLEY  MuRRAY. 

Jonathan  Dickenson. 


Died, — At  the  residence  of  her  son  Robert  Estes,  of 
Caledonia,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  23d  of  Nin^i 
month  la^t,  S.-vrah,  widow  of  the  late  Benjamin  Estes, 
in  the  82d  year  of  her  age — a  valued  member  of 
Rochester  Monthly  Meeting.  Her  amiable  disposition 
and  a  long  life  devoted  to  the  cause  of  her  Lord  and 
Master  Jesus  Christ,  endeared  her  to  a  large  circle  of 
friends  and  relatives.  Her  suflferings  during  her  short 
illness  were  great,  but  her  mind  was  stayed  on  the  Lord 
with  a  well-grounded  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality; 
saying  at  one  time,  "I  long  to  be  released  from  this 
tabernacle  of  clay  and  join  that  innumerable  company 
ia  heaven  of  just  men  made  perfect,  in  singing  praises 
10  tbg  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  forever  more." 


RICHMOND  B0-4.RDING  SCHOOL,  IND. 
The  Committee  wish  to  procure  a  first  class  Female 
Teacher,  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  Mathematics 
and  the  Latin  and  French  lang«ag&s.  Applicants 
please  address  "  Levi  Jessup,  Richmond,  Wayne  Co., 
Indiana." 


A  SINGLE  SENTENCE. 
There  died  in  Edinburg  a  venerable  Raptist 
pastor,  James  Alexander  Haldane,  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year.  In  his  early  life  he  commanded 
the  man-of-war,  Melville  Castle.  While  engaged 
in  an  action  one  day,  the  decks  of  his  ship  were 
cleared  by  the  broadsides  of  the  enemy.  Capt. 
Haldane  ordered  a  fresh  set  of  hands  to  be  "  piped 
up,"  to  take  the  place  of  the  slain.  The  men, 
on  seeing  the  mangled  bodies  of  their  comrades 
scattered  over  the  deck,  instinctively  drew  back  ; 
at  which  their  commander  poured  forth  a  volley 
of  oaths,  and  wished  them  all  in  hell.  One  of 
the  seamen,  who  had  been  religiously  educated, 
shortly  afterwards  said  to  the  Captain,  in  a  re- 
spectful and  serious  manner,  "  If  God  had  heard 
your  prayer  just  now,  where  should  we  have 
been  ?"  The  ensrasrement  terminated ;  but  a 
greater  victory  had  been  achieved  over  Capt. 
Haldane  than  'bi/  him.  The  old  sailor's  words 
were  winged  by  Him  who  never  smites  in  vain; 
and  from  that  day  the  gallant  and  reckless  officer 
became  a  changed  man.  He  lived  to  preach  the 
gospel  for  fifty  years.  Among  the  early  fruits 
of  his  ministry  was  the  conversion  of  his  brother 
Robert,  well  known  as  an  able,  learned,  and  pious 
commentatorj.  Robert  went  to  Geneva,  and  dur- 
ing a  sojoufe  there  of  several  months  (about  1814) 
he  labored  with  unwearied  assiduity  to  reclaim 
the  pastors  and  theological  students  whom  he 
met  with,  from  their  rationalistic  errors,  to  in- 
doctrinate them  in  the  evangelical  faith,  and  to 
leac^-  them  to  seek  a  personal  interest  'in  the 
Saviour.  The  blessing  of  God  was  with  him. 
A  considerable  number  of  young  men  became 
zealously  pious  ;  and  among  those  in  whose  con- 
verSlbn  he  had  a  main  agency  were  Frederick 
Monod,  now  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  in  France;  Felix  Nefi",  the  devoted 
young  pastor  of  the  High  Alps,  whose  memory 
is  held  sacred  in  both  hemispheres ;  and  Merle 
D'Aubigne,  the  eminent  historian  of  the  Refor- 
mation. To  pronounce  these  names  is  to  shciw 
how  impossible  it  must  be  for  any  created  mind 
to  gather  the  results  of  that  single  conversion  on 
board  the  Melville  Castle.  And  that  conversion 
was  brought  about  through  a  single  sentence  ad- 
dressed by  a  sailor  to  his  commander,  firmly  but 
courteously  reproving  him  for  his  profanity  ! 

This  case  is  a  strong  one.  Rut  is  it  not  in- 
structive ?  Does  it  not  shame  our  remissness  in 
the  great  duty  of  bringing  men  to  Christ  ?  Dofis 
it  not  hold  out  the  amplest  encouragement  to 
fidelity  and  zeal  in  thei  most  important  work  ? 
"  They  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall 
shine  as  the  stars,  forever."  How  glorious  a 
crown,  then,  will  adorn  the  brow  of  that  poor 
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seaman  who  maintained  his  loyalty  to  Christ  at 
the  hazard  of  offending  his  commander,  and 
whose  faithfulness  has  already  told  with  an  effi- 
cacy so  powerful  and  so  auspicious  upon  the 
church  and  the  world  ! — Ghristiati  Banner. 


From  the  American  Farmer. 
CLASSICAL   LITERATURE  CONDUCIVE  TO  AGRI- 
CULTURAL KNOWLEDGE. 
"  0  Fortnnatos  nimium  sua  si  bona  noriiit 
"  Agricolas."        .       .       .  Virgil. 

In  these  days  of  Commercial  Colleges  et  id 
omne  genus,  classical  literature  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered of  no  practical  utility  to  the  American 
student.  Persons  totally  unacquainted  and  con- 
sequently wholly  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
value  of  it,  seem  to  consider  it  a  useless  waste  of 
time  to  devote  so  much  attention  to  Latin,  since 
by  it  they  acquire  no  real  knowledge  but  only  a 
dead  weiglit  of  loords,  burdening  the  memory  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  powerless  for  other' 
and  more  useful  knowledge ;  this,  if  I  mistake 
not,  is  the  strain  in  which  they  go  on.  They 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  Latin  is 
the  fundamental  language  of  all  those  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  and  that  from  it  a  most  power- 
ful analytical  habit  and  etymological  knowledge 
are  derived,  invaluable  to  the  student  in  after 
life.  From  the  study  of  the  Latin  authors  alone, 
the  gei-m  of  pure  eloquence  is  to  be  derived ;  and 
from  the  perusal  of  their  historians,  the  student 
sips  up  almost  involuntarily  rhetorical  figures, 
purity  of  language,  and  the  sublimity  of  sim- 
plicity, whilst  at  the  same  time  he  4ays  up  an 
immense  store  of  historical  and  general  know- 
ledge, to  be  drawn  from  at  pleasure  through 
after  life.  True  it  is,  nevertheless,  that  the 
study  of  Latin,  as  pursued  at  many  of  our  Col- 
leges, is  not  of  paramount  importance  ;  for  how 
few  of  our  young  men,  who  have  received  a 
collegiate  or  liberal  education,  are  able  to  con- 
strue, unassisted  by  an  Ordo  Comtntctionin,  a 
single  sentence.  If  a  little  of  the  time  dented 
to  the  literature  of  the  Paul  de  Kock  and  Eugene 
Sue  school  in  order  io  acquire  a  style,  was  spent 
in  mastering  the  difficulties  of  the  Latin  construc- 
tion, a  great  point  would  be  gained. 

There  are  many  data  in  Agriculture  as  well 
as  in  the  arts,  pertaining  to  the  sciences,  which 
are  believed  to  be  of  modern  date,  but  which, 
upon  research,  will  be  found  to  have  been  in  suc- 
cessful practice  even  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  Ancients  knew  from  experiment  the  value 
of  manure  to  the  soil  which  wo  know  scientifically 
from  the  instructions  of  Liebig,  Johnston  and 
others. 

Virgil — from  whose  works  I  will  quote  in 
order  to  show  the  state  of  agricultural  knowledge' 
in  Ills  da}' — was  born  in  j\lantua  in  the  yearOi', 
Ante  Chrintum.  He  was  an  humble  tiller  of  the 
soil,  and  mu.st  have  kept  pace  with  the  march  of 
agricultural  progress,  if  we  arc  allowed  to  judge 
from  the  knowledge  of  everything  connected  with 


farming  evinced  by  him  in  the  poem  entitled  th(  j 
Georgica.  mid: 
The   Georgica  is  considered  by  critics  th(  |t,li 
most  finished  of  his  poetical  productions,  and  cai  p 
be  read  with  great  pleasure,  if  not  profit,  by  th<  f 
agriculturists  of  the  present  day.    I  will  hert  j, 
merely  select  a  few  sentences,  the  tenor  of  whicl) 
I  believe  will  be  instructive  to  the  main  body  ol 
intelligent  agriculturists,  the  bone  and  sinew  o; 
the  land.  jsli 

Of  ploughing,  the  most  important  operation  in 
preparing  the  ground  for  most  crops,  he  says  in 
the  Georgica,  Liber  1,  linea  42  : — 

Tero  novo,  geliUus  canis  cum  montihus  humor  I  jji 

"In  early  spring,  when  the  melting  snow  glidefi 
down  from  the  mountains,  and  the  crumbling' 
glebe  is  unbound  by  the  Zephyr;  then  let  my 
steer  begin  to  groan  under  the  deep  2)ressed  plough, 
and  the  share,  worn  by  the  furrow,  glisten 

Here  he  describes  accurately  the  time,  the  state 
of  the  soil,  and  in  a  single  word  shows  the  ad- 
vantages y>  be  derived  from  deep  ploughing 
And  a  few  lines  fu^her  on  : 

Atprius  ignotumferroquam  scindimiis  aquor, 
iLx. 

''But  prior  to  cleaving  an  unknown  plain  with 
the  ploughshare,  let  us  learn  the  winds  and  cha- 
racter of  the  climate,  the  agricultural  practice 
of  our  ancestors,  and  the  culture  and  nature  of 
the  soil ;  what  each  region  will  produce  and  what 
refuse." 

What  more  general  instructions  could  be  com 
pressed  in  a  less  space  ?  He  makes  a  distinct 
reference  in  four  lines  to  as  many  points  to  be 
carefully  noted  ;  the  climate,  the  soil,  what  it  has 
previously  produced  and  what  it  is  still  capable 
of  producing. 

*****  Urgo  age  terra',  A 
"  Come,  ftien,  let  your  sturdy  steers  straight- 
way turn  up  a  soil  rich  from  the  first  month  in 
the  year,  and  let  the  dusty  summer  bake  the 
scattered  clods  with  mature  suns.  But  if  the 
soil  is  not  fertile,  it  will  suffice  to  turn  it  up  with 
a  light  furrow  about  the  time  of  the  rising  of 
Arcturus  ;■]"  in  the  former  case,  lest  weeds  ob- 
struct the  joyous  crops ;  in  the  latter,  lest  the 
scanty  moisture  forsake  the  barren  sand." 


k 


tliol 


Allcrui^  idem  tonsas  cessare  novates,  &c. 
"  Likewise  allow  your  lands  after  harvest  to  lie 
fallow  every  other  year,  and  the  exhausted  field 
to  harden  by  repose,"  or  else,  he  intimates,  change 
the  crop  every  season. 

Sed  Uimen  aJlcrnis  facilis  labor,  arida  tan- 
turn,  dr. 

"  Nevertheless  the  alternate  labor  will  be  easy 
(on  the  soil)  provided  you  be  not  backward  in 
saturating  the  parched  soil  with  rich  ordure,  or 

*  A  translation  as  literal  as  the  idioms  of  the  lan- 
guage will  allow,  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  those  not 
understanding  Latin. 

t  Arcturus,  a  star  near  the  tail  of  Ursa  Major.  lu 
Virgil's  time  it  rose  about  the  middle  of  September. 
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n  scattering  sordid  ashes  upon  the  exhausted 


ands 


Where  do  we  find  a  greater  advocate 


f  the  advantages  of  manure  and  of  allowing  the 
'^^  ands  to  remain  uncultivated  every  other  year,  or 
'"  f  this  is  incompatible,  of  varying  the  crops  ? 
Purely,  if  portions  of  Dryden's  famous  poetical 
;ranslation  were  read  to  some  of  our  pi'Ogressive 
'armors,  they  would  believe  it  to  be  a  poem  com- 
posed in  our  own  times,  to  awaken  the  sluggard- 
ish  propensities  of  some  of  their  co-laborers. 

Saepe  etiam  steriles  incendereprofuit  agros,  &c. 
I  "It  is  also  often  of  use  to  set  fire  to  barren 
lands  and  burn  the  light  stubble  in  crackling 
Iflames."  He  also  refers,  en  passant,  to  harrow- 
ing, cross-ploughing  and  the  dragging  of  hurdles 
over  the  clods  as  beneficial,  in  a  high  degree,  and 
|to  most  of  the  agricultural  implements,  their 
shape,  &c.,  with  cautionary  precepts  in  regard  to 
threshing  and  the  extermination  of  vermin. 

Semina  vidi  equidem  multos  medicare  serentes, 
&c. 

"  I  have,  indeed,  seen  many  sowers  prepare 
their  seeds  artificially,  steeping  them  first  in 
saltpetre  and  the  black  lees  of  oil,  that  their  pro- 
duce may  be  larger  in  the  deceptions  pods.  And 
though,  to  hasten  their  growth,  they  were  soaked 
over  a  slow  fire,  after  long  selection,  and  proved 
by  much  care,  yet  I  have  seen  them  degenerate, 
unless  human  industry  culled  out  with  the  hand 
the  largest  every  year.  Thus  all  things  natural- 
ly hasten  to  decay,  and  gliding  away,  are  insensi- 
bly driven  backward ;  not  unlike  him  who  row- 
ing his  skifi"  with  much  ado  against  the  current, 
by  chance  slackens  his  arms,  when  the  tide  hur- 
ries him  headlong  down  the  stream." 

The  selection  by  hand  of  the  best  seeds,  and 
the  soaking  of  them  in  tepid  water,  is  recom- 
mended, with  continued  vigilance,  the  moment- 
ary relaxation  of  which  may  result  in  loss  or  de- 
terioration, which  he  exemplifies  by  a  figure  of 
much  force  and  strength,  but  in  plain  prosy  ver- 
nacular, compared  with  the  exquisite  finish  of 
his  verses,  is  far  from  doing  him  justice. 

He  describes,  in  the  most  poetical  language, 
the  signs  (as  known  in  those  days)  of  windy, 
rainy  and  fair  weather,  some  of  which  the  mari- 
ners of  to  day  will  declare  are  perfectly  correct. 
These  words  of  his  regarding  farming  operations 
should  be  printed  in  golden  letters,  invaluable 
as  they  are,  were  they  followed  in  what  they  ad- 
vise : — 

^^:  *  *  Laudato  ingentifi  rura, 
JSxiguum  colito.  ***** 
"Commend  large  farms;  cultivate  a  small  one," 
with  the  qualification,  I  will  add,  implied  by  him: 
A  small  one  well,  in  preference  to  a  large  one 
badly.  But  I  fear  I  am  too  pi'olix,  and  I  will 
conclude  with  a  felicitous  description  of  the  in- 
dustrious agriculturist  and  his  family  during  the 
wintry  season  : — 

jLgi'lcola  incurvo  terram  diniovit  aratro,  &c. 
'  "  The  husbandman  cleaves  the  earth  with  a 
crooked  plough  :  hence  the  labors  of  the  year ; 


hence  he  sustains  his  country  and  his  little  off- 
spring ;  hence  his  herds  of  cattle  and  deserving 
steers.  Nor  is  there  any  intermission  :  either 
the  year  abounds  with  apples,  the  increase  of  the 
flocks  or  the  sheaves  of  Ceres'  stalk,  loading  the 
furrows  with  increase  and  overstocking  the  barns. 
Winter  comes ;  the  Licyonian  berry  (the  olive) 
is  pounded  in  the  oil  presses ;  the  swine  come 
home  gladdened  with  acorns ;  the  woods  yield 
the  arbutes,  and  Autumn  piles  up  her  various 
productions ;  and  high  on  the  sunny  rocks  the 
mild  vintage  is  ripened.  Meanwhile  the  sweet 
babes  twine  round  their  parent's  neck ;  the  chaste 
family  preserves  its  purity ;  the  udders  of  the 
cows  hang  full  of  milk,  and  the  fat  kids  playful- 
ly contend  together  with  butting  horns  on  the 
cheery  green." 

I  may  at  another  time  revert  to  this  fruitful 
subject.    To  captious  criticism  I  will  merely  ad- 
dress the  words  of  the  poet,  Horace : — 
Si  quid  novisii  rectius  ijysius, 
Candidus  iinperii,  si  non,  his  utere  mecum, 

Which  is  patly  translated  as  follows  :— 
"  If  a  better  system 's  thine,  * 
Impart  it  freely,  or  maLce  use  of  mine." 

Benton,  Md.  M.  Ignatius  Ryan. 


SLAVERY  IN  DELAWARE. 

Not  only  are  the  old  Free  States  more  flourish- 
ing'than  the  old  Slave  States,  and  the  new  Free 
States  more  flourishing  than  the  new  Slave  States, 
but  the  Slave  States  themselves  are  the  most 
flourishing  in  those  parts  where  there  is  the  least 
slavery,  and  most  depressed  in  those  parts  where 
slavery  most  prevails.  Look  at  Maryland  and 
Delaware  ;  the  northern  portions^j^  along  the  Penn- 
sylvania line,  where  there  are  hardly  any  slaves, 
grow  and  thrive — the  southern  parts  decay,  or 
are  stationary. 

There  are  three  counties  in  Delawai-e :  New 
Castle,  the  most  northern,  Kent  the  central,  and 
Sussex  the  southern  county.  There  are  hardly 
any  slaves  in  New  Castle  county,  not  many  in 
Kent;  Sussex  contains  nearly  all  that  are  in  the 
State.  Now  examine  the  condition  of  these 
counties  in  the  years  1810  and  1850,  an  interval 
of  forty  years.    These  are  the  Census  returns  : — 

1810.        1850.  Increase.  Decrease 

New  Castle  24,229  42,780  18,351 

Kent   20,495  22,816  2,321 

Sussex  27,750  25,936  1814 

Thus  it  appears,  that  while  New  Castle  county 
has  gained  about  74  per  cent,  in  population,  be- 
ing nearly  free  from  slavery,  Sussex  county,  which 
is  blessed  with  it,  has  less  population  by  1814 
than  it  had  forty  years  ago.  In  view  of  this 
condition  of  things,  we  cannot  doubt  that  before 
many  years  elapse,  slavery  will  be  abolished  in 
Delaware,  by  the  gradual  process  adopted  in  Penn- 
sylvania, eighty-three  years  ago.  Such  a  project 
was  lost  by  one  vole  in  the  Delaware  Legi^ature, 
a  very  few  years  ago. 

What  must  we  think  of  the  intelligence  of 
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those  citizens  of  the  Northern  States  who  would 
rather  see  Kansas  a  Sussex  than  a  New  Castle  ? 
— Phiiada.  Times. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  EGYPT. 

There  is  probably  hardly  a  country  in  the  world 
of  which  the  administration  is  more  enlightened, 
or  the  advancement  more  rapid,  than  that  of 
Egypt.  Mahommed  Said,  the  present  ruler  of 
that  country,  signalized  his  accession  to  office, 
some  two  years  and  more  ago,  by  repudiating  the 
traditionary  policy  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father 
and  grandfather,  and  which  indeed  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.  -He  sponta- 
neously renounced  all  the  pretension  so  long  at- 
tached to  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt,  to  be  not 
only  ruler,  but  grand  proprietor  and  grand  mer- 
chant. This  auspicious  beginning  he  has  followed 
up  by  a  series  of  measures  of  the  highest  con- 
sequence to  the  country,  but  which,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  have  as  yet  attracted  but  little 
notice,  at  least  in  America. 

Among  these  we  may  mention  the  ahoJition  of 
slavery,  which,  in  spite  of  the  new  theories  on 
that  subject  broached  of  late  in  our  slaveholding 
States,  we  still  remain  so  old-fashioned  as  to  con- 
sider a  great  step  in  economical  as  well  as  social 
progress;  the  suppression  of  interior  custom 
houses ;  the  release  of  the  villages  from  all  ar- 
rears of  taxes ;  the  payment  of  taxes  in  money 
instead  of  in  kind;  the  extinction  of  certain 
charges  on  the  administration  of  justice,  amount- 
ing, in  fact,  to  the  sale  of  it ;  the  equalization  of 
the  conscription  by  which  the  ranks  of  the  army 
are  filled,  and  ameliorations  accomplished  in  the 
condition  of  the  soldiers ;  the  extinction  of  all 
the  old  debts  of  the  State;  and  the  settlement  by 
arbitration  of  a  multitude  of  long  standing  matters 
of  litigation. 

Belonging  to  another  class  of  improvements 
are  the  railroad  from  Tantah  to  Samauoud  in  the 
Delta,  with  the  branch  to  Benha,  and  the  pro- 
longation to  Cairo,  and  from  Cairo  to  the  lied 
Sea,  which  latter  section  is  now  nearly  completed; 
the  grant  of  the  right  of  towage  along  the  Nile 
and  the  canal  of  Mahmoudieh ;  the  continuation 
along  this  line  of  the  submarine  electric  telegraph, 
passing  under  the  Mediterranean,  and  connect- 
ing Europe  and  the  East  Indies;  the  establish- 
ment of  companies  for  lighting  Alexandria  and 
Cairo  with  gas ;  the  buoying  and  lighting  the  har- 
bor of  Alexandria;  a  new  expedition  to  the  sources 
of  the  Nile,  undertaken  under  the  most  favorable 
auspices,  and  with  the  fullest  prospect  of  success, 
and  from  which  the  solution  of  that  problem  may 
reasonably  be  hoped ;  the  re-organization  of  the 
schools,  especially  of  the  medical  schools,  and  the 
whole  medical  service  of  the  army  ;  the  clearing 
out,  CMlarging  and  deepening  of  the  canal  of 
Malinioudieii,  and  the  forming  a  carriage  road 
along  its  banks,  so  as  to  make  it  almost  a  new 
work :  and,  finally,  the  survey  of  the  ship-canal 


across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  the  establis 
ment  of  a  company  to  build  it  on  the  most  liber 
and  comprehensive  terms,  so  as  to  unite  in  tl 
construction  of  this  -great  work  all  the  faciliti' 
to  be  afforded  by  the  co-operation  of  Europea 
capital  with  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  Pashi 


THE  FORCE  OF  SILENCE. 

I  remember,  said  a  young  man,  being  in  corr 
pany  with  several  thoughtless  girls.  Amon 
them,  however,  there  was  one  exception ;  a  ser 
ous,  quiet,  and  beautiful  woman,  whose  religion 
opinions  were  well  known,  and  whose  pen  ha 
for  a  long  time  spoken  eloquently  in  the  caus 
of  truth  and  virtue,  through  the  columns  of  ou 
village  paper.  Suddenly,  I  conceived  the  though 
of  bantering  her  on  religious  subjects^  and  witl 
the  fool  hardiness  of  youth,  and  the  recklessnes 
of  impiety,  I  launched  forth  with  some  stale  in 
fidel  objection,  which  none  but  the  fool,  whc 
saith  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God,  would  ven 
ture  to  reiterate.    The  flock  of  silly  gosling 
about  me  laughed  and  tittered,  and  I,  encoxxraged 
by  their  mirth,  grew  bold,  and  repeated  my  inxx 
endoes,  occasionally  glancing  toward  the  princi 
pie  butt  of  all  my  fun.    She  did  not  appear  to 
notice  me  at  all ;  she  did  not  smile,  did  not  look 
away,  and  did  not  look  al  me.    Still,  I  continued 
my  impious  harangue,  thinking  that  she  must  re 
fxxte  something,  that  she  would  not  surely  hear 
her  holy  faith  held  up  to  ridicule  by  a  beardless 
boy.    The  snickerers  aroxmdme  gradually  began 
to  glance  toward  her.    Her  face  was  so  quiet,  so 
even  solemn  in  its  quiet,  that  serioxxsness  stol 
over  them,  and  I  stood  alone,  striving  by  my  own 
senseless  laughter  to  bxxoy  up  my  fast-sinking 
courage.    Still  she  never  spoke  nor  smiled- 
scai-cely  moved ;  her  immobility  was  awful;  I  be 
gan  to  stxitter — to  pause — to  feel  cold  and  strange 
— I  could  not  tell  how.    5Iy  coxxrage  oozed  oxxt 
my  heart  grew  faint — I  was  conquered.  That 
night,  after  I  went  home,  in  reflecting  over  my 
foolhardy  adventure,  I  could  have  scourged  my 
self.    The  sweet  angelic  countenance  of  my  mute 
accuser  came  up  before  me  even  in  the  visions 
of  the  night ;  I  could  not  sleep.    Nor  did  I  I'est 
till,  some  days  after,  I  went  to  the  home  of  the 
lady  I  had  insulted  and  asked  her  pardon.  Then 
she  spoke  to  me,  how  xnild  !  how  Christianly 
how  sweet !    I  was  subdued,  melted  down  ;  and 
it  was  not  long  after  that  I  became,  T  trust,  an 
humble  Christian,  and  looked  back  to  my  unbe- 
lief with  horror.    Her  silence  saved  me.  Had 
she  answered  with  warmth,  with  sarcasm,  with 
sneer,  or  with  rebuke,  I  should  have  grown 
stronger  in  my  bantering  and  more  determined 
in  my  opposition.    But  she  was  silent,  and  I 
felt  as  if  my  voice  was  striving  to  make  itself 
heard  against  the  mighty  words  of  an  omnipo- 
tent God.    Oh,  how  often  would  it  be  better,  if 
instead  of  vain  argument,  or  hot  dispute,  the 
Christian  would  use  the  magic  of  silence  ! — Oliie 
Branch. 
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DREAMING  MATCH. 

iri|Sir  William  Johnson,  wlio  was  Superintendent 
Indian  Affairs  in  America,  previous  to  the 
if  ivolution,  received  several  suits  of  clothes  from 
ea  igland,  richly  laced,  when  Hendrick,  king  of 
di  e  five  nations  of  Mohawks,  was  present.  The 
ief  admired  them  much,  but  did  not  say  any- 
ing  at  the  time.    In  a  few  days  Hendrick 
com  lied  on  Sir  William,  and  acquainted  him  that 
JOD!  I  had  had  a  particular  dream.  On  Sir  William  iu- 
m  iiring  what  it  was,  he  told  him  that  he  had 
ioii!  earned  that  he  gave  him  one  of  those  fine  suits 
liat  lich  he  had  received  from  over  the  great  water. 
m<(  r  William  took  the  hint,  and  immediately  pre- 
011  Qted  him  with  one  of  the  richest  suits.  Hend- 
vrnk,  highly  pleased  with  this  generosity,  retired. 
fitl|  short  time  after  this,  Sir  William  happening 
s  be  in  company  with  Hendrick,  told  him  also 
at  he  had  had  a  dream.    Hendrick  being  very 
vliojlicitous  to  know  what  it  was,  Sir  William  in- 
rmed  him  that  he  had  dreamed  that  he  (Hend- 
3k)  had  made  him  a  present  of  a  particular 
ict  of  land  (the  most  valuable  on  the  Mohawk 
rer)  of  about  5,000  acres.    Hendrick  presented 
m  with  the  land  immediately,  with  this  shrewd 
mark:  "  Now,  Sir  William,  I  will  never  dream 
ith  you  again,  you  dream  too  hard  for  me." 
he  tract  thus  obtained  is  called  to  the  present 
ly.  Sir  William's  dreaming  land. 


PASSING  CLOUDS. 

Where  are  the  swallows  fled  ? 

Frozea  and  dead, 
Perchanije,  upon  some  bleak  and  stormy  shore. 
0,  doubting  heart ! 

Far  o'er  the  purple  seas, 

They  wait  in  sunny  ease. 

The  balmy  southern  breeze, 

To  bring  them  to  their  northern  home  once  more. 

Why  must  flowers  die  ? 

Prisoned  they  lie 
In  the  cold  tomb,  fearless  of  tears  or  rain. 
Oh  doubting  heart ! 

They  only»<tfffes  below, 

In  soft  white  linen  snow. 

While  winter  winds  shall  blow, 

To  breathe  and  smile  upon  you  soon  again. 

The  sun  has  hid  his  rays 

These  many  days ! 
Will  dreary  hours  never  leave  the  earth  ? 
0,  doubting  heart ! 

The  stormy  clouds  on  high 

Veil  the  same  sunny  sky 

That  soon — for  Spring  is  nigh — 

Shall  wake  the  Summer  into  golden  mirth. 

Fair  hope  is  dead,  and  light 

Is  quenched  in  night; 
What  sound  can  break  the  silence  of  despair? 
0,  doubting  heart ! 
The  sky  is  overcast, 
Yet  stars  shall  rise  at  last. 
Brighter  for  darkness  past, 
And  angels'  silver  voices  stir  the  air. 

— Household  Words. 


FORGIVE. 

By  all  the  turmoil  thou  hast  felt 

Within  thy  tempted  breast, 
When  fiery  passions  strove  to  melt 

God's  image  there  impressed: 
By  all  the  struggles  of  thy  will 

To  quell  their  rebel  might. 
Forgive  the  wretch  who,  battling  ill, 

Was  worsted  in  the  fight! 

Thou  knowest  not  what  cunning  snares 

Were  spread  beneath  his  feet; 
What  foeman  lurked  in  ambushed  lairs 

To  intercept  retreat; 
The  wealcness  thou  wouldst  harshly  chide, 

Should  tender  pity  woo  ; 
If  thou  hadst  been  as  sorely  tried, 

ThU  mightst  have  fallen  too  !  ^ 

Forgive,  and  breathe  a  gentle  word 

Of  sympathy  and  love,  .    '•  * 
Like  that  by  weeping  Mary  heard, 

Prom  One  now  throned  above; 
And  thou  mayst  win  from  depths  of  woe 

The  soul  that  went  astray. 
And  light  anew  hope's  faded  glow, 

To  change  its  night  to  day. 

But  harshness  raises  higher  yet 

The  waters  of  despair. 
And  weaves  around  a  stronger  net 

To  mesh  the  erring  there  ; 
Till,  settling  heavily,  they  sink 

Beneath  the  tumid  wave  ; 
And  thou,  though  standing  on  the  brink,  » 

Didst  stretch  no  hand  to  save  ! 

Selected. 


SUMMAPv-Y  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  are  to  the 
3d  inst. 

Austria  is  said  to  have  withdrawn  her  opposition  to 
the  re-assembling  of  the  Paris  Congress.  It  is  sup- 
posed the  meeting  will  soon  take  place,  and  that  the 
questions  respecting  the  Isle  of  Serpents,  Bolgrad  and 
Neufchatel,  will  be  referred  to  it. 

Some  of  the  Italian  papers  report  that  the  Pope  has 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Naples,  in  which 
while  declining  to  discuss  the  legality  of  the  measures 
pursued  by  England  and  France  towards  that  sove- 
reign, he  advises  a  conciliatory  course,  and  declares 
that  the  concession  of  reforms,  "the  execution  of 
which  is  demanded  of  humanity,"  would  be  approved 
by  the  Church,  and  would  be  to  himself  a  cause  of 
great  joy. 

An  insurrection  broke  out  on  the  22d  ult.  in  the 
neighborhood- of  Palermo  in  Sicily,  and  had  not  been 
suppressed  at  the  latest  accounts. 

The  Prussian  Diet  was  opened  on  the  29th  ult.  by  a 
speech  from  the  King,  in  which  he  expressed  his  wish 
to  settle  the  Neufchatel  diflBculty  by  negotiations  with 
other  European  powers,  but  declared  that  he  would 
not  allow  his  forbearance  to  be  turned  into  a  weapon 
against  his  rights.  The  Swiss  Confederation  maintains 
its  position,  and  the  trial  of  the  prisoners  is  about  to 
commence. 

Forty-six  persons  belonging  to  the  religious  sect  of 
the  Morniers,  a  kind  of  Methodists,  were  lately  tfied 
at  Lyons  for  having  held  meetings  in  defiance  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  authorities,  and  were  fined  16  francs 
each  and  costs,  their  leader  being  subjected  to  a  fine 
of  300  francs.  This  sect,  which  is  distinguished  by 
the  se-serity  of  its  doctrine  and  discipline,  is  s^id  to 
•       ■•I     ■  • 
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be  spreading  rapidly  arPn  ecni  a,nd  to  number  some 
influential  persons  among  its  members. 

Recent  accounts  from  China  state  that  some  Chi- 
nese mandarins  had  seized  an  English  vessel  at  Canton, 
and  bc-headed  the  crew.  The  British  Consul  demanded 
an  explanation,  but  no  reply  had  been  made  by  the 
mandarins.  A  British  war  steamer  had  been  des- 
patched from  Hong  Kong  to  Canton,  but  the  affair 
was  still  unsettled.  A  Roman  Catholic  missionary 
had  been  put  to  death  by  the  Chinese  authorities  in 
the  provittce  of  Kwang-si,  on  the  chnrge  of  exciting  the 
people  to  rebellion.  A  Chinese  Christian  cmploye<i 
by  him  in  teaching,  had  also  been  executed,  and  all 
those  known  in  the  neighborhood  as  Christians  had 
had  their  property  confiscated,  and  had  been  thrown 
into  prison.  The  rebels  in  that  region  have  issued  a 
mauifesto,  declaring  their  nationality,  and  assuming  a 
nation^  flag.  An  extraordinary  liigjjP'  of  locusts 
passed' over  Shanghai  about  the  middle  of  the  9th 
month,  contiuuirig  for  several  daj's. They  were  seen 
50  miles  out  at  s*pa,  jvhile  immense  numbers  fell  into 
the  river.  1  hey  committed  great  ravages  upon  the 
grain  crop.  The  amount  of  tea  exported  from  Canton, 
Fnh-Chau  and  Shanghai,  the  present  year,  is  40,247,- 
800  lbs.,  an  increase  of  8,i31,900  lbs,  over  last  year. 

Some  young  East  Indians  are  about  to  proceed  from 
Calcutta  to  England  to  be  educated  for  the  bar.  There 
are  now  native  doctors,  attorneys,  editors  and  oflicials, 
performing  important  duties  in  different  departments. 

The  African  Slave  Trade  to  Cuba  continues  active, 
and  scarcely  a  week  elapses  without  one  or  more 
cargoes  being  landed  on  that  island.  A  considerable 
numlier  of  Chinese  have  lately  been  introduced,  really 
if  not  ostensibly  as  slaves. _  The  government  has  de- 
termined to  establish  free  schools  in.  Havana  for  the 
ctiildren  of  the  poorer  classes. 

The  American  storeship  '•  Supply  has  lately  visited 
Smyrna  lo  procure  a  second  cargo  of  camels  for  trans- 
portation to  Texas.  The  Sultan  has  directed  the 
Goverror  of  Smyrna  to  aiford  the  agent  every  assist- 
ance in  carrying  out  the  project,  and  also  to  give  him 
six  of  the  finest  camels  of  the  country  as  a  token  of 
the  interest  taken  by  the  Sultan  in  the  success  of  the 
experiment  of  introducing  those  animals  into  the 
United  States.  Their  use  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  they  are  ex- 
tensively employed  in  the  transportation  of  produce 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  they 
even  cross  the  highest  mountains  a*  all  seasons,  bear- 
ing cold  as  well  as  heat. 

Domestic. — The  whale  fishery  has  been  prosecuted 
the  past  season  in  the  neighborhood  of  Monterey,  Cal., 
by  i'ortuguese  whalers,  with  considerable  success. 
The  whales  are  of  the  kind  called  humpbacks. 

The  President  has  removed  Judge  Lecompte  from 
the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Kansas,  and  has  nominated  to  the  Senate,  as  his  suc- 
cessor, James  0.  Harrison,  of  Kentucky. 

Accounts  from  Lecompton  to  the  9th  inst.  represent 
the  teiritory  as  quiet,  though  others  state  that  arrests 
of  Free  State  men  still  continue.  Some  of  the  bands 
of  robbers  have  been  dispersed.  Gov.  Geary  is  said 
to  have  refused  to  allow  the  use  of  the  ball  and  chain 
on  the  legs  of  prisoners  sentenced  to  hard  labor,  as 
prescribed  by  tlie  code  of  the  spurious  legislature.  A 
private  letter  from  him  estimates  the  present  popula- 
tion of  the  Territory  at  about  25,000,  and  says  that 
the  prevailing  sentiment  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
introduction  of  slavery,  most  of  the  settlers  believing 
it  to  be  for  their  interest  that  Kansas  sliould  be  a  free 
State.  The  Relief  Committee  of  Lawrence  have  re- 
ceived a  huge  quantity  of  goods  from  the  East,  for 
the  be<icfit  of  the  necessitous,  and  they  have_(jrgan- 


ized  a  thorough  system,  by  which  the  wants  of  sufll 
ers  will  be  .ascertained  and  relieved.  Still  fuil  ij 
supplies,  however,  will  be  needed.  Ii 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  has  recently 
cided  that  the  act  of  1 855,  relative  to  the  manumj 
sion  of  slaves,  is  unconstitutional  and  void.  Pre  vie  | 
to  the  passage  of  that  law,  emancipation  could  be 
fected  onh''  by  a  special  act  of  the  legislature,  on  il 
petition  of  the  master  ;  but  that  act  provided  that  tl 
master  should  give  thirty  days  notice  of  his  intentiif 
and  prove  before  a  jury  that  the  slave  was  of  goj 
character,  and  able  to  maintain  him  or  herself,  whi 
the  jury  would  bring  in  a  verdict  of  emancipation,  a| 
the  slave  would  be  at  once  freed.  The  New  Orleal 
Bulletin  remarks  :  "  How  the  decision  of  the  Supreil 
Court  will  affect  those  colored  persons  who  have  be] 
emancipated  under  the  act  declared  void,  remains  " 
be  seen.  Should  no  third  parties  be  affected  in  a  pi 
cuniarj^  way,  probably  they  will  not  be  disturbed;  bj 
if  J.  ersons  who  manumitted  slaves  were  owing  at  tl 
time,  and  should  now  be  unable  to  discharge  the  dell 
it  is  quite  probable  the  manumitted  slaves  would 
liable  to  seizure,  as  the  property  still  of  their  formj 
owners.'' 

The  bill  now  under  discussion  in  the  Legislature  > 
South  Carolina,  allows  colored  seamen  arriving  at  thil 
port,  to  remain  on  board,  instead  of  being  sent  to  jaj 
as  heretofore,  the  master  of  the  vessel  giving  bone 
that  they  shall  obey  the  law^  of  the  State.  In  cad 
the  law  is  violated,  or  the  seaman  is  foi^nd  beyond  h-J 
vessel,  the  bonds  are  forfeited,  and  the  act  of  1835  rff 
sumes  its  full  force,  as  it  respects  the  offending  partiea 

The  vote  of  the  whole  Union  at  the  Presidentid 
election  foots  up  1,824,7(50  for  Buchanan;  870,140  fo.,^ 
Fillmore;  1,338,815  for  Fremont.    From  these  totall' 
some  counties  in  California  are  omitted,  the  return! 
not  having  been  received. 

GoNGUEss.. — On  the  16th  inst.,  Senator  TVilson,  o|  ' 
Mass.,  introduced  a  bill  dcchring  void  certain  laws  o|  J 
Kansas,  including  those  recognizing  slatery,  establishi  c 
ing  .test  oaths,  &c. ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com!  a 
mittee  on  Territories.    Senator  Fessenden,  of  Maine! 
introduced  a  bill  to  remedy  certain  defects  in  the  Ul 
S.  criminal  law  ;  referred  to  the  Committee  on  thq 
Judiciary.    A  bill  was  passed  on  the  17th,  allowing 
further  time  to  the  creditors  of  Texas  to  file  theid 
claims.    On  the  18th  a  resolution  was  adopted,  di-lf 
recting  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  cause  appropriate! 
medals  to  be  struck  and  presented  to  Dr.  Kane  and| 
his  companions  of  the  Arctic  Expedition. 

House  of  Representatives. — Whi*fi^|fl,  on  the  16th, |i 
introduced  a  bill  providing  for  tlie  assessment  oil 
damages  sustained  by  the  loss  and  destiuctiou  ofj 
property  belonging  to  citizens  of  Kansas,  during  tliel 
recent  disturbances;  and  a  bill  to  establish  another! 
district  court  and  two  aiiditioual  land  offices  in  Kansas. 
The  Indian,  Civil  and  Army  Appropriation  bills  were! 
reported  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and] 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  On  the  lOth, 
the  bill  whicli  passed  the  Senate  at  the  last  session, 
authorizing  the  people  of  Kansas  to  form  a  State  Con- 
stitution, was  referred  to  the  Con!mittee  on  Territo- 
ries.   On  the  22d,  a  resolution  was  adopted  calling  on 
the  President  for  a  statement  of  the  expenses  incurred 
in  the  payment  of  persons  called  into  the  service  of 
the  government,  either  as  militia  or  sheriff's  posse,  to 
sustain  the  so-called  lawe  of  the  Territory,  for  the 
arrest  and  punishment  of  those  charged  with  their 
violation. 

European  Steamers.— No  tidings  had  been  received 
up  to  the  niglit  of  the  22d,  of  the  steamer  America,  a 
week  overdue  at  Halifax  from  Liverpool. 
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Some  account  o/Mary  Speingett,  afterwards  ^ 
Mary  Peniiigtov  ;  with  a  hrief  notice  of  Ke?'\ 
hushand,  Sir  William  Springett ;  and  also  ^ 
of  Isaac  Penington,  her  second  husband.  j 
Mary  Penington  was  born  in  the  year  1616,  ' 
and  -was  married  to  lier  first  husband,  Sir  Wm.  ; 
Springett,  in  1641,  who  lived  not  much  above  ; 
two  years  after  their  marriage,  leaving  his  widow  ' 
with  one  son ;  their  daughter,  Gulielma  Maria  | 
Springett,  was  born  after  her  father's  decease,  I 
and  became  the  wife  of  William  Penn. 

Mary  Penington  lost  her  parents  when  she 
was  about  three  years  old,  and  was  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  those  who  were  observant  of ' 
superstitious  customs,  days  of  fasting  and  of' 
I  feasting,  &c.,  but  otherwise  careless  of  the  duties  } 
I  of  the  Christian  religion.  ,  Slie  afterwards  went 
to  reside  with  more  religious  people,  and  having 
a  zealous  maid-servant,  who  was  accustomed  to 
read  to  her  works  on  religious  subjects,  during 
I  the  intervals  of  public  worship,  she  diligently  at- 
|tended  thereto.    When  only  eight  years  of  age, 
Iter  mind  became  seriously  impressed  on  hearing 
Jthe  text,  "  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and 
istrelthirst  after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled." 
IHaving  been  taught  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer 
on  many  occasions,  it  was  at  length  shown  her, 
;hat  she  knew  not  what  true  prayer  was ;  for 
What  she  read  out  of  a  book,  any  ungodly  person 
ight  also  do.    Her  mind  thus  became  deeply 
ixercised,  and  in  great  distress,  she  cried  aloud, 
'  Lord,  what  is  prayer  V    She  now  undertook 
p  compose  her  own  forms  of  prayer,  although 
he  had  not  yet  learned  to  write  very  distinctly, 
jmt  soon  began  again  to  question  whether  this, 
ilso,  was  true  prayer,  and  she  was  much  troubled 
bout  it.  Thus  she  continued  burthencdin  mind, 
intil  one  day,  sitting  at  her  work,  a  gentleman 
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of  their  acquaintance  came  in,  who  was  opposed, 
in  principle,  to  the  superstitions  of  the  times, 
and  in  a  solemn  and  sorrowful  manner  related 
the  account  of  some  innocent  persons  then  sen- 
tenced to  a  cruel  and  barbarous  torture — Prynne, 
Bastwick  and  Burton.  This  touching  informa- 
tion took  such  hold  on  her  mind,  that  leaving 
the  room,  she  retired  into  a  private  apartment, 
and,  shutting  the  door,  knelt  down  and  poured 
out  her  soul  to  the  Lord.  In  this  time  of  re- 
tirement before  her  Maker,  she  became  wonder- 
fully melted ;  and  afterwards  acknowledged  that 
she  felt  peace  and  acceptance  with  Him,  adding, 

This  was  prayer  which  I  never  was  acquainted 
with  before,  either  in  myself,  or  from  any  one 
beside."  Having  now  become  dissatisfied  with 
the  ministry  of  the  priest  of  the  parish,  on  whom 
the  family  attended,  she  was  accustomed  to  go 
several  miles  on  foot — often  with  much  difiiculty 
— to  hear  a  Puritan  preacher  of  celebrity  in  those 
days.  This  circumstance,  together  with  her  seri- 
ous demeanor  and  circumspect  conduct  in  the 
family  where  she  resided,  brought  her  under 
suffering  from  her  guardians,  and  she  became  a 
reproach  and  a  by-word  to  her  acquaintances 
and  relatives.  Notwithstanding  these  discourage- 
ments to  so  young  a  person,  she  continued  firm 
in  refusing  all  vain  company,  card-playing,  and 
other  diversions.  She  was  a  strict  observe^'  of 
the  Pirst  day  of  the  week,  and  avoided  the  wse'of 
such  articles  of  food  as  occasioned  trouble,  or 
took  up  much  time  in  preparing,  on  the  day  set 
apart  for  public  worship.  This  continued  to  be 
pretty  much  the  tenor  of  her  life,  until  she  was 
married  to  her  first  husband,  in  the  year  1641. 

Sir  William  Springett  began,  in  very  early 
life,  to  see  the  superstitions,  follies,  and  fruitless 
devotion  of  the  times,  as  it  regards  both  the  minis- 
try and  form  of  worship  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Their  manner  of  making  bishops,  and  or- 
daining other  ministers  and  ecclesiastical  officers, 
he  held  to  be  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God ; 
he  rejected  the  use  of  the  common  prayer-book ; 
disapproving  also  of  their  surplices,  and  the 
administration  of  their  sacraments,  called  Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  distant  view 
of  things,  proceeded  from  a  glimpse  of  the  dawn- 
ing of  that  day,  wherein  prayer  was  to  be  put  up 
with  the  spirit  and  the  understanding;  he  saw 
that  there  was  a  spirit  of  prayer  and  supplication, 
in  which  all  that  had  it  would  find  acceptance 
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■with  God ;  nay,  more,  that  the  very  sighs  and 
groans  which  went  forth  from  that  spirit  would 
make  intercession  with  the  Father.   He  also  saw 
in  that  little  measure  of  light,  according  to  the 
dispensation  of  that  day,  that  the  priests  were 
not  to  preach  for  hire,  but  were  to  be  sent  forth 
of  the  Lord,  who  would  endue  them  with  power 
to  reach  the  consciences  of  men.    Although  it 
had  not  been  given  him  to  see  the  unlawfulness 
of  wars  and  fightings,  nor  the  inconsistency  of 
endeavoring  to  promote  or  uphold  Christianity 
by  the  sword,  yet  it  appears  that  Sir  William 
Springett  entered  the  army  on  purely  patriotic 
and  disinterested  principles.    Neither  fame  nor 
wealth  was  the  object  of  his  ambition  or  desire  ; 
but  from  an  apprehension  of  duty,  he  thought  it 
right  to  contend  for  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
which,  in  those  days,  were  greatly  encroached 
upon  by  the  powers  which  ruled.    He  had  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  but  his  religious  perceptions  were 
more  spiritual,  and  greatly  in  advance  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.    Firm  in  resolves,  and 
decided  in  his  purposes,  as  more  light,  from  time 
to  time,  broke  in  upon  him,  he  refused  to  be 
trammelled  with  the  views  of  any  of  the  religious 
professors  of  those  stirring  times  of  polemical 
controversy ;  but  when  occasions  required,  as  he 
felt  it  right,  so  he  acted  ;  and  for  his  singularity, 
he  became  a  wonder  and  reproach  to  his  contem- 
poraries and  acquaintance.    When  he  married, 
his  wife  and  he  refused  the  use  of  the  ring  and 
some  other  superstitious  customs  which  are  ob- 
served on  such  occasions ;  many  of  the  dark  for- 
mal words  were  likewise  by  desire  omitted  in  the 
marriage  ceremony.    Both  himself  and  his  wife 
were  daily  exercised  in  private  devotion,  and 
what  they  considered  to  be  Divine  service ;  yet 
scrupling  many  of  those  things  which  were  then 
and  are  still  practised  by  many  professors  of  the 
Christian  name ;  such  as  singing  Psalms  at  ap- 
pointed times,  and  using  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer.    This  last,  as  being  merely  a  human 
composition,  he  cut  out  from  his  Bible,  to  which 
it  had  been  inappropriately  appended.  Believ- 
ing that  songs  of  praise  must  spring  from  the 
same  source  as  prayer,  they  could  not  use  either 
one  or  the  other  in  the  accustomed  form  and 
manner ;  and  knowing  that  "  the  preparation  of 
the  heart  is  of  the  Lord,"  they  dared  not  join  in 
prayers,  or  songs  of  praise,  appointed  in  the  wis- 
dom and  will  of  man. 

Sir  William  Springett  absented  himself  from 
the  public  worship,  and  was  in  the  practice  of 
going  some  miles  to  liear  one  "VN'ilson,  an  extra- 
ordinary man  in  his  day,  who  had  been  suspend- 
ed for  non-conformity.  On  the  birth  of  his  child,  ' 
he  would  not  suft'cr  the  usual  prayers  to  be  offered,  - 
but  prayed  himself,  and  gave  the  Lord  thanks; 
and  when  the  child  was  eight  days  old,  he  did  ; 
not  allow  the  parish  priest  to  sprinkle  it,  but  had  ^ 
it  carried  live  miles  to  the  aforesaid  Wilson,  j 
he  himself  standing  sponsor,  (as  it  is  called,)  j 


and  receiving  the  charge  from  the  priest  on  the 
occasion.  There  was  a  great  seriousness  and 
solemnity  in  doing  this  thing,  for  they  then  be- 
lieved it  to  be  a  gospel  appointment.  Invita- 
tions were  sent  to  the  professing  people  for  more 
than  ten  miles  distant,  desiring  them  to  come 
and  seek  a  blessing  from  the  Lord  on  his  ordi- 
nance. It  was  not  very  long  afterwards  that  they 
came  to  see  the  emptiness  and  unsoundness 
of  this  ceremony,  and  they  both  rejected,  not 
only  water  baptism,  but  also  the  use  of  the  out- 
ward bread  and  wine,  as  not  being  ordained  of 
Christ  to  be  used  in  his  Church.* 

When  Sir  William  Springett  was  but  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  his  talents,  his  zeal,  and  his  in- 
fluence in  the  country,  procured  him  a  Colonel's 
Commission  for  raising  a  regiment  of  foot  soldiers 
in  the  Parliament  service,  and  he  was  afterwards 
made  a  Deputy-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Kent. 
He  raised,  without  beat  of  dram,  eight  hundred 
men,  (most  of  them  professors  or  professors'  sons,) 
besides  his  own  company  of  120  volunteers, 
young  men  of  property  who,  with  himself,  took 
no  pay  for  their  services.  With  this  considera- 
ble reinforcement,  he  joined  the  Parliament  army, 
under  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Colonel  Springett 
thought  it  right  to  subscribe  the  Scottish  Pro- 
test against  Popery,  and  all  popish  innovations ; 
and,  in  his  zeal  against  superstition,  he  encour- 
aged and  required  his  soldiers  to  break  down  all 
idolatrous  statues,  pictures,  and  crosses ;  going 
himself  into  the  public  places  of  worship,  taking 
away  the  priest's  surplices,  and  distributing  them 
to  poor  women.  When  employed  in  searching 
suspected  houses,  whatever  crucifixes,  beads,  and 
such  like  trumpery  were  found,  if  they  were  ever 
so  rich,  he  destroyed  them ;  never  reserving  one 
of  them  for  its  beauty  or  costly  workmanship, 
nor  ever  saving  any  other  thing  for  his  own  use. 

In  a  few  days  after  his  regiment  was  formed, 
there  was  a  rising  of  many  thousands  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Kent,  in  favor  of  the  monarchy ;  and  Prince 
Rupert  was  reported  to  be  on  his  march  to  aid 
and  abet  them.  Having  placed  his  men  in  the 
best  orderthcir  inexperience  and  the  shortness  of 
time  would  admit,  the  colonel  came  back  to  Maid- 
stone, where  his  troops  had  rendezvoused,  to  take 
leave  of  his  wife,  previous  to  the  engagement. 
Finding,  however,  that  she  would  be  in  great 
danger  if  the  enemy  were  to  procepd  so  far,  he 
became  greatly  distressed  for  want  of  time  to  pro- 
vide for  her  safety,  having  received  orders  that 
morning  to  guard  a  pass  where  Prince  Rupert 
was  expected  with  the  King's  troops.  In  this 
dilemma,  between  his  public  duty  and  his  af- 
fectionate regard  for  the  safety  of  his  wife  and 
child,  he  sent  over  to  Rochester,  (about  seven 


*  In  a  letter  which  Mary  Penington  afterwards 
.addressed  to  licr  grandson,  Springett  Pcnn,  (a  son  of 
William  and  Gulielma  Penn.)  she  gives  him  some  in- 
teresting details  of  the  life  and  character  of  his  grand- 
father, from  which  document  these  particulars  are 
principally  taken. 
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miles,)  for  a  stage  coach,  and  in  the  night,  he 
took  his  wife  and  infant,  with  one  maid-servant, 
to  Gravesend,  and  there  he  hired  a  barge  to  take 
them  to  London.  At  G-ravesend,  he  took  a 
solemn  leave  of  his  wife  and  child,  never  ex- 
pecting to  see  them  again,  and  then  immediately 
rode  off  post  to  join  his  regiment.  When  Mary 
Springett  arrived  in  London,  the  whole  city  ap- 
peared to  be  in  an  uproar — nothing  scarcely  to  be 
heard  but  the  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets, 
and  the  clattering  of  weapons  of  war — the  people 
shouting,  "to  arms!"  "to  arms!"  It  appeared 
that  another  detachment  of  the  King's  troops 
were  fast  approaching  the  city,  but  were  met  and 
defeated  by  the  Parliamentary  forces  at  the  bloody 
battle  of  Houuslow  Heath.  The  rising  in  Kent 
having  been  subdued.  Colonel  Springett  came  up 
to  London  for  a  short  time  to  his  wife  and  child. 
A  number  of  horses  and  cattle  having  been 
plundered  from  the  country  people  by  the  risers 
in  Kent,  they  were  recovered  by  Colonel  Sprin- 
gett's  soldiers,  and  he  determined  to  restore  them 
to  their  rightful  owners.  Having  been  consulted 
as  to  a  place  of  safety  to  secure  the  cattle  until 
their  owners  throughout  the  country  could  come 
and  claim  them,  they  were  driven,  by  his  orders, 
into  the  "  church."  Of  these  so-called  conse- 
crated places  for  Divine  worship,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  speak  in  very  contemptuous  terms,  and 
to  ridicule  the  superstitious  veneration  in  which 
they  are  held  ;  believing  that,  as  God  is  a  Spirit, 
he  does  not  dwell  in  temples  made  with  hands, 
neither  is  he  served  by  men's  hands,  but  must 
be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Colonel 
Springett  was  also  engaged  in  several  other  ex- 
peditions, particularly  at  the  storming  and  taking 
of  Lord  Craven's  fortified  seat  in  Surrey  ;  where 
several  of  his  own  company  of  volunteers,  (gentle- 
men's sons)  were  of  the  forlorn  hope.  At  the 
fight  at  Newberry,  he  was  near  losing  his  life 
from  a  musket  ball  which  struck  him,  but  did 
not  injure  him.  Immediately  after  this  battle 
was  over,  an  express,  as  usual,  being  dispatched 
with  the  news  to  Government,  he  gave  the  courier 
"  a  twenty-shilling-piece,"  only  just  to  knock  at 
the  door  of  his  wife's  lodgings  in  Blackfriars, 
and  leave  word,  that  he  had  seen  him  well,  after 
the  battle  was  over ;  he  had  no  time  to  send  more. 
The  message  was  left  between  three  and  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Mary  Springett  was  at 
this  time  very  unwell,  and  her  sickness  proved 
to  be  the  measles.  When  hearing  the  joyful 
news,  she  remarked,  that  the  oppression  seemed 
to  roll  off  her  spirits  and  stomach  like  the  re- 
moval of  a  great  stone ;  and  the  measles  imme- 
diately came  out. 

After  being  in  several  other  skirmishes.  Colonel 
'pringett  went  with  his  regiment  back  into  Kent, 
ot  intending  to  go  out  on  military  service  any 
ore.    But  not  long  afterwards,  his  own  native 
■"ounty,  (Sussex,)  being  in  danger,  the  king's 
Joops  having  taken  Arundel  and  fortified  the 
wn  and  castle,  he  was  induced  to  join  Sir 
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William  Waller,  who  was  sent  with  a  Parliament- 
ary force  to  retake  it.  Accordingly,  Colonel 
Springett,  with  his  regiment,  joined  the  troops 
before  that  place.  After  a  long  siege,  they  be- 
came masters  of  the  town,  and  then  prepared  to 
take  the  castle ;  which,  being  a  place  of  con- 
siderable strength,  they  found  a  hard  and  diifi- 
cult  task  to  accomplish,  but  at  length  they  suc- 
ceeded. The  management  and  government  of 
the  castle  was  entrusted  to  two  officers  in  the 
Parliament  army,  of  whom  Colonel  Springett  was 
one.  The  Colonel  suffered  many  hardships  and 
privations  in  these  campaigns — often  short  of 
provisions,  sometimes  lying  all  night  in  the  open 
fields,  and  sometimes  in  a  coach  which  belonged 
to  Lord  Roberts.  His  disinterestedness  in  re- 
fusing either  pay  or  plunder  was  remarkable, 
even  to  the  impoverishing  his  own  estate.  He 
steadily  refused,  not  only  pay  for  his  services, 
but  also  many  offers  which  were  made  him  by 
the  then  government,  of  houses  ahd  other  pro- 
perty taken  from  the  enemy,  or  which  had  belong- 
ed to  those  called  "delinquents,"  and  had  there- 
fore been  confiscated.  Leeds  Castle,  in  Kent,  in 
particular,  having  been  garrisoned  by  the  Parlia- 
mentry  troops,  was  offered  him  as  governor,  but 
this  he  peremptorily  declined,  and  also  another 
gentleman's  seat  in  the  same  neighborhood. 
— British  Friend.  J.  P. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

Little  Tommy :  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast 
perfected  praise."    Matt.  xxi.  16. 

The  following  narrative  exhibits  a  remarkable 
example,  under  circumstances  very  unfavorable 
to  the  growth  of  religion,  of  a  young  child, 
brought  up  in  poverty  and  ignorance,  and  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  were,  for  the  most  part, 
indifferent  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  sub- 
mitting to  the  immediate  teachings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  in  true  Christian  simplicity  becoming 
a  preacher  of  righteousness  to  those  around  him. 
It  is  earnestly  desired  that,  in  perusing  this 
memoir,  the  reader  may  have  his  attention  directed 
to  the  same  Divine  Teacher  who  instructed  this 
dear  child  in  the  mysteries  of  the  heavenly  king- 
dom,— to  that  promised  Comforter  which  our  Re- 
deemer told  his  disciples  he  would  send  unto 
them,  and  that  when  He  was  come  He  should 
"  convince  the  world  of  sin  and  of  righteousness 
and  of  judgment." 

Thomas  C  ,  the  little  boy  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  these  pages,  spent  his  brief  earthly  career 
in  the  town  of  Brighton ;  and  for  the  instructive 
particulars  here  narrated  we  are  indebted  to  a 
visitor  of  the  Provident  District  Society,  within 
whose  circuit  the  family  resided,  and  who  became 
so  deeply  interested  in  this  remarkable  child  as  to 
record,  in  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  some 
young  relatives,  many  of  the  conversations  which 
took  place  with  him  and  others  of  his  family  in 
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her  Tisits  to  their  abode  of  suffering,  commenc- 
ing about  tlie  close  of  the  year  1854,  and  con- 
tinuing until  "Little  Tommy's"  death,  which 
took  place  early  in  the  spring  of  1855. 

The  visitor  thus  commences  her  account.  I 
casually  heard  of  a  poor  family  who  had  become 
much  impoverished,  owing  to  sickness  and  other 
causes.  When  I  called  on  them,  I  saw  a  delicate 
young  girl,  by  whom  I  was  introduced  to  her 
younger  brother  and  sister,  who  occupied  separate 
beds  in  the  same  room.  The  little  boy  was  within 
a  few  days  of  being  eleven  years  of  age,  and  the 
girl  was  in  her  fifteenth  year.  Both  looked  much 
emaciated  and  very  ill.  On  inquiring  what  was 
the  nature  of  their  illness,  the  poor  girl  answered, 
in  a  feeble  voice,  "  A  decline."  "  Are  you 
hoping  to  get  better?"  I  queried.  "  Oh,  no, 
ma'am,"  was  the  affecting  reply.  "  It  is  a  very 
serious  thing  to  die,"  I  rejoined;  when  the  little 
boy  spoke  for  the  first  time,  and  in  gentle  accents 
said,  "  Yes,  but  the  Saviour  has  died  for  us ;  and, 
if  it  is  His  will,  we  would  rather  die  than  live." 

I  afterwards  learned  much  that  was  remarkable 
from  his  mother,  respecting  this  precious  little 
fellow.  It  appears  that,  with  scarcely  any  human 
instrumentality,  his  heart  has  been  changed,  and 
a  new  heart,  of  which  he  often  speaks,  has  been 
given  to  him ;  and  he  seems  as  clearly  to  com- 
prehend this  change  of  heart  as  the  most  experi- 
enced Christian. 

He  is  described,  by  those  who  knew  him,  as 
being  naturally  of  a  hasty  temper,  but  of  a  grate- 
ful aad  kind  disposition,  and  reserved  in  his 
manner  before  strangers.  The  only  schooling  he 
received  was  four  or  five  attendances  at  a  Sabbath- 
school,  and  being  in  an  infant-school  long  enough 
to  enable  him  to  spell  words  of  three  letters. 
Small  as  were  his  attainments,  his  active  and 
intelligent  mind  learned  much  from  the  pictures 
exhibited  in  the  infant-school,  and,  having  a  good 
memory,  he  retained  the  little  he  thus  learned, 
though  able  to  read  but  very  imperfectly. 

The  death  of  a  younger  brother  in  1853,  of 
consumption,  appears  to  have  first  roused  him  to 
a  sense  of  his  own  uncertain  tenure  of  life,  as  he 
at  that  time  had  a  cough,  as  well  as  other 
symptoms  of  the  disease  which  had  been  fatal  to 
his  brother.  The  momentous  question,  "  AVhat 
will  become  of  my  soul  if  I  should  die  ?  "  now 
engrossed  his  attention.  Anxious  to  learn  the 
way  to  heaven,  he  knew  not  of  whom  to  inquire, 
and  there  was  none  to  instruct  him.  He  used  to 
listen  at  the  doors  of  chapels,  and  by  this  means 
obtained  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 
He  earnestly  longed  to  know  more  of  the  way  to 
salvation ;  a  "  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness "  arose  in  his  heart;  and  it  was  his  blessed 
experience  to  know  the  truth  of  the  promise  that 
such  "shall  be  filled."  He  eagerly  embraced 
every  opportunity  to  induce  others  to  read  the 
Bible  to  liim,  and  trcELsured  in  his  memory  the 
words  of  inspired  truth,  so  that  those  who  after- 
wards vbited  him,  aware  of  his  humble  acquire- 
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ments,  were  astonished  at  the  extent  and  accuracy 
of  his  Scriptural  knowledge.  He  suffered  much 
from  a  distressing  cough,  and  his  mother,  seeing 
him  very  thoughtful  at  one  time,  asked  him  what 
was  the  matter ;  he  replied,  "  I  am  thinking  of 
my  soul,  for  I  know  I  have  got  a  wicked  heart, 
and  am  sure  I  cannot  go  to  heaven  with  such  a 
heart  as  mine."  On  being  asked  at  a  subsequent 
time  what  he  did  when  he  found  he  had  such  a 
wicked  heart,  he  said,  "  I  went  to  my  bedroom 
and  prayed  to  my  blessed  Saviour  to  change  my 
bad  heart  and  give  me  a  heart  to  love  and  serve 
him ;  and,  when  I  rose  from  my  knees,  I  knew 
that  He  had  answered  my  prayer,  for  I  felt  so 
happy."  After  that  memorable  event,  it  became 
his  daily  practice  to  steal  quietly  into  his  chamber 
to  pray  to  his  Father  in  heaven  to  forgive  his 
sins.  This  dear  child,  by  the  grace  of  God,  has 
been  made  the  means  of  bringing  his  suffering 
sister  to  the  same  precious  faith ;  and  she  is  now 
animated  with  a  well-grounded  hope,  that  by  a 
sincere  repentance  of  her  sins  and  faith  in  the 
blood  of  Jesus,  she  also  will  be  permitted  to  have 
an  entrance  into  her  heavenly  Father's  kingdom. 
When  speaking  of  this,  little  Tommy  exclaimed, 
while  his  countenance  brightened  with  the  fervor 
of  his  spirit,  and  the  hectic  flush  deeply  tinged 
his  cheeks,  "  Oh,  what  a  happy  change  that  will 
be  !  it  will  be  like  a  change  from  a  prison  to  a 
palace !  " 

At  the  commencement  of  his  sister's  illness, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards,  she  was  not  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  imminent  danger  of  her 
situation.  She  had  at  times  fearful  suffering, 
which  produced  delirium.  On  one  occasion,  an 
attack  of  this  kind  came  on  while  their  mother 
was  from  home;  and,  on  her  return,  she  found 
Tommy  on  his  knees  by  the  bedside,  imploring 
his  heavenly  Father  for  mercy,  and  to  spare  his 
sister's  life  a  little  longer,  that  she  might  be  pre- 
pared for  the  solemn  change.  While  thus  piously 
engaged,  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and 
his  weak  frame  trembled,  as  in  earnest  prayer  he 
besought  the  mercy  of  God  for  his  poor,  suffering 
and  unconscious  sister.  He  afterwards  told  his 
mother  that  he  thought  Fanny  was  dying,  and 
that  she  was  in  an  unrepentant  state. 

Little  Tonmiy's  mission  is  not  fulfilled  by  the 
conversion  of  his  sister  only,  but  he  manifests  a 
deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  best  welfare  of 
all  the  members  of  his  family,  especially  that  of 
his  father,  of  whose  change  there  has,  of  late, 
been  gratifying  evidence.  The  dear  child,  how- 
ever, tiiinks  it  his  duty  to  reiterate  in  his  hear- 
ing, "Now  is  the  appointed  time." 

One  day,  when  he  had  been  conversing  of  the 
Saviour  in  liis  sweet,  simple  way,  and  rejoicing, 
as  he  often  does,  in  the  belief  that  he  had  been 
chosen  for  one  of  "  His  lambs,"  I  asked  if  he 
had  always  loved  the  Saviour  and  had  these  seri- 
ous feelings.  He  said,  mournfully,  "Oh,  no!  I 
was  a  bad  boy,  and  used  to  tell  stories ;  but  I 
have  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  forgive  me,  and  I 
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believe  for  my  Saviour's  sake  my  sins  are  for- 
given me."  I  then  inqixired  when  he  first  began 
to  think  about  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  He 
replied,  when  his  little  brother  died,  about  a  year 
ago,  he  thought  much  about  dying,  and  "  the 
lake  which  burneth  with  fire;"  and  that,  when 
he  heard  men  say  bad  words,  it  gave  him  such  a 
pain  here,  (putting  his  hand  to  his  heart),  that  he 
could  hardly  help  crying. 

This  sensibility  of  feeling  was  strikingly  ex- 
emplified one  day,  when  he  was  so  ill  as  scarcely 
to  be  able  to  notice  anything.  A  neighbor  called, 
and  brought  a  child  with  her.  The  child  did 
something  to  displease  her ;  whereupon  the  wo- 
man used  some  profane  and  angiy  expressions. 
Dear  little  Tommy  was  aroused  on  hearing  this 
language,  and  was  much  distressed.  He  wept 
bitterly,  and  entreated  the  woman  never  again  to 
use  such  words.  She  was  surprised  and  sorry  to 
see  the  poor,  afilicted  little  fellow  so  much  con- 
cerned about  her ;  and  it  is  believed  that  this 
incident  made  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
erring  woman  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

The  next  time  I  visited  him  I  observed  a  great 
change.  His  mother  told  mc  he  had  been  much 
worse ;  his  breathing  had  become  more  difiicult, 
accompanied  with  pains  all  over  his  body.  His 
patience^  however,  has  been  extraordinary.  When 
his  great  sufferings  have  excited  expressions  of 
pity  from  those  near  him,  he  has  said,  "  It  is 
nothing  to  what  my  Saviour  suffered  when  he 
was  nailed  on  the  cross."  This  he  has  often  re- 
peated, and  with  such  evident  submission  to  the 
divine  will  as  to  convey  lessons  of  deep  instruc- 
tion to  those  around  him. 

Little  Tommy,  at  this  visit,  expressed  his  re- 
gret at  not  being  able  to  read  more  perfectly ; 
but  he  never  lost  the  opportunity  of  enlisting  the 
services  of  any  one  who  would  read  to  him  from 
his  own  little  Bible,  which  he  kept  in  a  silk  bag 
by  his  bed.  I  never  saw  in  any  one  such  riveted 
attention  while  I  occasionally  read  to  him,  when 
he  frequently  responded  to,  and  made  remarks  on, 
passages  that  seemed  applicable  to  his  state. 
"  When  I  think  of  '  forever  and  ever  in  heaven,'  " 
he  said,  "I  am  so  happy."  And  as  I  looked  on 
his  bright,  sweet  face,  which  betokened  a  fore- 
taste of  the  joys  of  heaven,  I  involuntarily  ex- 
claimed, "  Thou  happy  child  !  for  thee  there  is 
prepared  a  crown  of  glory  in  heaven  which  will 
never  fade,  and  which  thy  Saviour  has  laid  up 
for  thee."  "  Ah,"  he  said,  "  i/ou  may  be  here 
some  time  longer,  but  I  hope  we  will  meet  in 
heaven."  He  was  .at  times  highly  favored  by 
the  overshadowing  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  said  that  his  Saviour  came  so  near  to  him 
that  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  almost  see  him. 

I  inquired  of  his  sister  if  she  did  not  wish  to 
recover  from  her  illness  and  enjoy  herself  like 
other  young  people.  "  Oh,  no  ! "  she  replied  ; 
"if  the  Lord  will  but  take  us  to  himself,  we 
would  both  much  rather  die  than  live."  Upon 
another  occasion  Tommy's  mother  told  me  that 


on  the  previous  evening  he  had  entreated  his 
eldest  sister  to  go  to  chapel.  She  was  disinclined 
to  do  so ;  but  his  earnestness  prevailed,  and  she 
went.  He  expressed  a  strong  hope  that  her  going 
there  might  be  blessed  to  her ;  and  during  her 
absence  he  was  observed  to  be  engaged  in  prayer 
with  clasped  hands,  doubtless  petitioning  the 
Most  High  that  his  hopes  might  be  realized  by 
the  conversion  of  his  sister.  His  mother  told  me 
that  he  was  very  anxious  to  have  some  texts  of 
Scripture  written  down ;  and,  upon  my  offering 
to  write  them,  his  face  brightened  with  gladness. 
I  inquired  why  he  wished  to  have  them  written 
down,  when  he  replied,  "  To  give  to  my  brothers 
and  some  others  to  keep  when  I  am  gone." 

[To  be  continued  ] 


THE    APOSTLES    PETER    AND    JOHN,  AND  THE 
liAME  MAN. 

Unlike  as  Peter  and  John  were  in  native  quali- 
ties, they  were  often  in  each  other's  company, 
and  they  seem  to  have  been  bound  to  each  other 
by  special  ties.  As  is  common  in  life,  this  dis- 
similarity may  have  even  cemented  more  closely 
their  friendship.  The  defects  and  weaknesses  of 
the  one  may  have  been  remedied  by  the  opposite 
traits  of  the  other.  The  strong,  hardy,  fearless 
fisherman,  too,  may  have  gained  an  influence 
over  his  more  yielding  partner  in  their  former 
occupations  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  which  would 
enter  even  into  their  apostleship. 

About  this  time  they  went  up  "together"  to 
the  temple  one  afternoon,  at  three  o'clock,  the 
hour  of  evening  sacrifice  and  prayer.  A  lame 
man,  who  had  never  been  able  to  walk,  was  lying 
at  one  of  the  principal  gates  of  the  courts  of  the 
temple  which  was  called  "  Beautiful."  He  was 
carried  thither  every  day,  that  the  people  as  they 
went  up  to  worship  might  extend  him  relief. 
Here  he  might  expect  sympathy  from  the  pious 
who  communed  in  the  temple  services  with  "the 
Father  of  mercies  ;  "  and  here,  too,  they  who  did 
"  alms,  that  they  might  have  glory  of  men,"  as 
the  Pharisees  of  those  times  were  reproved  by  our 
Saviour  for  doing,  would  be  specially  lavish  of 
their  charities.  It  was  his  only  resource  for  sup- 
plying his  daily  wants.  There  was  no  public 
provision  among  the  heathen  for  supporting  the 
poor — no  hospital,  where  the  sick  and  infirm 
might  be  taken  care  of ;  nor  is  it  probable  that 
there  was  any  thing  of  this  sort  among  the 
Jews.  Such  institutions  are  the  frait  of  the 
beneficent  spirit  of  Christianity. 

This  poor  cripple  was  more  than  forty  years 
old,  and  had  lain  there  so  long,  that  he  was  not 
only  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
but  to  people  from  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and  to  pilgrims  who  came  to  the  feasts  from 
foreign  lands.  Year  after  year  these  came  and 
returned  to  their  homes,  while  he  was  still  help- 
less and  unable  to  walk  a  single  step.  Peter  and 
John  had  not  improbably  seen  him  often  as  they 
went  with  their  Master  to  the  temple.    As  they 
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were  now  entering  the  gate,  lie  begged  tliem  to 
give  him  some  money.  But  rich  as  they  were  in 
faith,  and  favorites  as  they  were  of  the  King  of 
heaven,  they  had  no  money  to  give.  So  it  is  often 
witli  the  fi'iends  of  Christ.  With  melting  sympathy 
for  the  poor  and  suifering,  they  have  no  earthly 
treasure  to  impart  for  their  relief.  This  is  one 
of  the  ills  of  poverty  hai-dest  for  them  to  bear. 
Uncomplaining  under  personal  deprivations,  they 
are  sometimes  tempted  to  murmur  at  the  want  of 
power  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  others.  Wealth 
to  decorate  their  persons  or  their  houses  they  ask 
not ;  the  distinctions  and  comforts  which  it  be- 
stows on  its  possessor  they  covet  not ;  the  lordly 
owners  of  palaces  and  broad  acres  they  envy  not : 
but  to  be  obliged  to  turn  away  from  the  suppliant 
orphan,  who  thinks  they  have  the  means  of  as- 
sistance, and  ascribes  their  denial  of  aid  to  nig- 
gardliness— to  feel  the  yearnings  of  pity,  yet  be 
accounted  unfeeling,  even  to  bring  reproach  on 
religion  as  if  covetous,  when  powerless  to  help 
— these  are  among  their  sorest  trials. 

Happily,  the  two  favored  apostles,  though  desti- 
tute of  worldly  goods,  were  not  required  to  look 
on  misery  they  could  not  relieve.  To  give  "  silver 
and  gold"  was  in  their  case  out  of  the  question; 
but  they  could  give  the  cripple  what  is  far  better, 
a  sound  body,  instead  of  one  feeble,  if  not  racked 
with  pain — a  capacity  to  earn  a  living,  instead  of 
begging  it — a  feeling  of  independence,  instead  of 
reliance  on  stinted,  reluctant  charity — a  power  to 
bear  the  burdens  of  others,  instead  of  being  him- 
self a  burden.  Fixing  a  steady  gaze  on  the 
waiting  mendicant,  Peter  bade  him  look  on  them. 
This  awakened  his  expectation  of  a  gift,  for  he 
could  not  think  that  honest,  kind-hearted  men, 
as  the  apostles  seemed  to  be,  would  excite  hope 
merely  to  disappoint  it.  When  at  length  Peter 
said,  "  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,"  the  poor 
invalid  may  for  an  instant  have  thought  the 
stranger  was  indeed  sporting  with  his  calamity, 
as,  during  the  long  years  he  lay  at  the  gate,  some 
may  have  done.  The  apostle,  however,  instantl}' 
assured  him  he  would  do  all  he  could  for  his  re- 
lief; adding  with  intense  earnestness,  "In  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and 
walk."  That  name  had  often  in  contemptuous 
tones  fallen  on  the  eai-  of  the  lame  man,  as  the 
Jewish  rulers  issued  from  the  gate  irritated  by 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  in  the  temple.  Sometimes 
he  liad  heard  it  spoken  with  reverence  by  the 
common  people,  as  tliey  came  forth  from  the 
sacred  courts  delighted  with  his  words  of  truth 
and  grace.  How  lie  felt  at  such  times  in  regard 
to  the  character  of  Jesus,  we  know  not.  It  is 
not  probable  that  he  looked  on  him  then  as  the 
Messiah,  or  believed  in  his  power  to  work  miracles, 
for  in  tiiat  case  we  might  expect  him  to  have 
sought  and  found  healing  mercy.  However  this 
may  be,  he  liad  now  faith  to  be  healed.  The 
late  occurrences  may  liavc;  chaTiged  his  views  and 
feeiiugs._  Seizing  his  hand,  Peter  raised  liim  up; 
and  the  impotent  man  found  to  bis  surprise,  that 


he  could  not  only  stand,  but  walk  like  other 
people.  Overjoyed  by  the  new-born  power,  he 
kept  walking  and  leaping,  and  praising  God, 
while  entering  into  the  courts  of  the  temple  with 
the  apostles,  still  holding  fast  their  hands,  as  if 
not  yet  assured  of  his  recovery,  or  unwilling  to 
part  from  his  benefactors.  The  people  were 
filled  with  astonishment,  and  were  ready  to  as- 
cribe the  miracle  to  the  apostles  themselves. 
They  promptly  disclaimed  it;  they  would  not 
arrogate  the  honor  of  doing  what  they  were  able 
to  accomplish  only  as  the  agents  of  their  risen 
Saviour,  who,  they  took  the  opportunity  to  prove, 
was  the  long  expected  Messiah. 

For  a  short  time  after  the  resurrection  of  their 
Master,  the  apostles  were  not  molested  by  public 
authority.  They  seem  not  even  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  government.  The  chief 
priests  and  rulers  doubtless  thought  that  by  put- 
ting Jesus  to  death,  they  had  dispelled  the  belief 
in  his  divine  mission.  But  this  cure  of  the  lame 
man  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  to  whom  he  was 
well  known,  and  the  boldness  of  the  apostles  in 
ascribing  the  cure  to  the  power  of  one  whom  they 
had  recently  rejected  as  an  impostor,  roused  both 
their  fears  and  their  indignation.  The  matter 
must  be  dealt  with  promptly,  lest  their  pi-evious 
plotting  should  be  of  no  avail,  and  the  last  end 
should  prove  worse  than  the  first.  While  the 
apostles  were  yet  addressing  the  multitude,  the 
chief  priests  and  the  Sadducees,  with  the  captain 
of  the  temple,  whose  duty  it  was  to  maintain 
order  in  the  saci'ed  courts,  arrested  them,  and 
thrust  them  into  prison.  The  Sadducees  were 
particularly  active  on  this  occasion,  as  their  doc- 
trine, that  there  is  no  resurrection,  was  directly 
assailed  by  the  claim  that  Jesus  had  risen  from 
the  dead. 

As  it  was  now  "  eventide,"  the  examination  of 
Peter  and  John  was  for  want  of  time  postponed 
until  morning.  Yrheu  called  before  the  Sanhe- 
drim on  the  next  day,  undeterred  they  preached 
"Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified"  as  the  only 
medium  of  salvation.  Commanded  with  threats 
to  forbear  speaking  in  this  name,  they  replied, 
"  Whether  it  is  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to 
hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye." 
They  might  have  heard  the  prohibition  in  silence, 
thus  leaving  the  rulers  to  suppose  they  meant  to 
obey  the  order.  ]kit  they  told  the  council  they 
must  publish  their  message,  that  necessity  was 
laid  upon  them,  a  necessity  too  pressing  to  be 
restrained  by  the  fear  of  man.  They  felt  that 
the  gospel  was  to  make  its  yay  in  the  world,  not 
by  concessions  to  power,  interest  or  luxury,  but 
by  aggressions  on  every  thing  liostile  to  its  pro- 
gress. Confounded  by  their  spirit  and  bold  ut- 
terance of  truth  which  could  not  be  gainsayed, 
the  council  dismissed  them  with  an  admonition 
to  speak  no  more  to  the  people  in  the  hated  name 
of  their  IMaster.  So  intrepid  and  forcible  a  de- 
fence by  men  Avho  appeared  to  be  "  unlearned  and 
ignorant,"  excited  wonder  in  the  council.  They 
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were  constrained  to  ascribe  it  to  their  training  in 
the  family  of  Jesus.  Perhaps  they  now  recol- 
lected that  they  had  seen  them  in  his  company. 
In  that  corrupt  and  selfish  age,  where  else  should 
such  firmness  and  sacrifice  for  truth  have  had  its 
origin  ?  The  only  wonder  is,  that  witnesses  of 
the  unblenchiug  courage  of  the  prisoners  and 
their  regard  to  right,  should  expect  to  stop  their 
mouths  by  the  force  of  authority  and  threats. 

When  Peter  and  John  rejoined  their  associates, 
in  tones  indicating  any  thing  but  an  intention  of 
compliance,  they  told  them  of  the  prohibition  by 
the  government  to  publish  any  farther  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus.  Catching  the  spirit  of  the 
two  apostles,  the  whole  company  besought  grace 
to  speak  yet  more  boldly  in  his  behalf.  The  place 
where  they  were  assembled  was  shaken  in  token 
of  their  Master's  approbation,  and  they  were  all 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Such  was  the  issue 
of  the  first  attempt  to  coerce  the  church  of  Christ 
to  conform  its  teachings  to  popular  caprice  and 
governmental  authority. 

So  many  wonderful  cures  were  now  wrought  by 
the  apostles  in  Jerusalem,  that  it  would  almost 
seem  Jesus  himself  had  returned  to  dwell  among 
men.  The  very  streets  of  the  city  were  lined 
with  the  beds  and  couches  of  the  sick,  that  at 
least  the  shadow  of  Peter  might  pass  over  them. 
Jerusalem  was  thronged  with  people  from  the 
neighboring  cities,  bringing  their  diseased  rela- 
tives to  be  healed.  On  every  side  were  seen 
significant  proofs  of  the  power  of  the  new  religion. 

The  indignation  of  the  chief  priests  and  the 
Sadducees  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  They 
thrust  the  apostles  again  into  prison ;  but  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  burst  open  the  prison  doors, 
and  set  them  free.  The  rulers  now  began  to  fear 
the  wrath  of  the  people,  if  they  dealt  harshly 
with  the  prisoners ;  but  the  bold  and  almost  de- 
fiant defence  of  the  apostles  made  them  cast 
aside  the  counsels  of  prudence,  and  set  themselves 
to  devise  some  pretext  for  putting  them  to  death. 
G-amaliel,  one  of  the  most  sagacious  and  honored 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  advised  them  to  leave 
the  matter  to  the  disposal  of  Providence,  since, 
if  Jesus  was  really  the  true  Messiah,  any  attempt 
to  check  the  progress  of  his  kingdom  would  be 
useless  and  dangerous.  This  suggestion  from 
Nicodemus  or  Joseph  of  Arimathea  would  have 
been  rejected  at  once  ;  but  coming  from  such  a 
quarter,  it  was  received  with  favor.  So,  after 
scourging  the  prisoners,  they  set  them  at  liberty. 

The  popularity  of  G-amaliel  and  his  reputation 
for  wisdom  carried  the  measure  he  proposed 
through  the  council,  but  we  may  question  whether 
the  Sadducees  were  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
result.  The  alternative,  "if  it  be  of  God," 
implies  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  of  course 
the  very  doctrine  which  they  so  bitterly  opposed. 
Gamaliel  was  a  Pharisee,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  his  advice  may  have  been  owing  as  much  to 
sectarian  jealousy  as  to  worldly  wisdom  or  candor. 
— Scrijjture  Biography  for  the  Yoxmg. 
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For  Friends'  Review. 
FAITHFULNESS  IN  OUR  PROFESSION. 

The  article  in  the  9th  No.  of  the  present 
volume  of  the  Review,  respecting  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  Doctrines  and  Testimonies,  signed 
J.  B.,  is  so  appropriate,  so  entirely  to  the  pur- 
pose, that  I  was  rejoiced  to  find  it  had  a  place 
where  it  would  be  widely  circulated.  Every 
word  of  it  agrees  with  the  concern  I  have  long 
felt,  especially  of  latter  time  with  increasing 
weight ;  and  my  fervent  desire  is,  that  those  to 
whom  it  is  so  feelingly  addressed,  our  dearly  he- 
loved  young  friends,  may  not  only  read  it,  but 
be  encouraged  strictly  to  regard  the  salutary 
counsel.  I  am  persuaded  they  will  never  regret 
it,  but  that  it  will  afford  them  peace  and  comfort ; 
as  it  does  me  now,  at  the  age  of  upwards  of  four 
score  years,  that  I  was  concerned  in  my  youthful 
days  to  endeavor,  through  Divine  assistance,  to 
maintain  all  the  testimonies,  for  the  support  of 
which  our  worthy  forefathers  so  deeply  suffered 
in  times  of  hot  persecution.  Their  faithfulness, 
we  are  bound  thankfully  to  acknowledge,  has 
been  a  means  of  procuring  for  us  the  high  privi- 
leges we  at  present  enjoy,  in  respect  to  liberty  of 
conscience.  And  now,  dear  young  friends,  may 
we  not  comfortably  hope  you  will  be  prevailed  on 
to  regard  what  will  be  for  your  own  welfare  here 
and  hereafter,  and  what  will  be  the  means  of  ad- 
vancing the  precious  cause  of  Truth  and  Righteous- 
ness in  the  earth  ?  Let  me  just  say,  that  much 
reading  of  the  common  newspapers,  as  mentioned 
in  tlie  article  alluded  to,  I  have  been  convinced, 
from  my  youth,  has  a  very  hurtful  tendency. 
You  may  be  assured  that  some  of  us,  yea,  many 
of  us,  can  truly  adopt  as  our  own  the  language 
of  the  Apostle,  "  We  have  no  greater  joy  than 
to  see  the  children  walking  in  the  Truth." 

I  would  address  a  few  words  to  parents, 
being  not  a  little  fearful  that  some  of  these  are 
not  sufficiently  concerned  to  dwell  under  the 
sanctifying  operation  and  influence  of  that  Power 
which  only  can  prepare  them  to  train  their 
tender  offspring,  by  example  and  precept,  in  the 
way  they  should  go. 

I  often  think  that  much  of  the  outgoings  of 
our  dear  youth  is  occasioned  by  the  want  of  well- 
concerned  parents  to  guard  them  against  every 
thing  of  a  hurtful  tendency,  and  to  instruct  and 
encourage  them  in  whatever  is  right.  How 
beautiful  are  rightly  regulated  families,  under  a 
mild,  yet  firm.  Christian  discipline  ; — how  truly 
dignifying  is  the  sway  of  right  authority  in  our 
families  ! 

May  parents,  who  are  sensible  they  lack  wisdom 
in  regard  to  this  very  important  duty,  ask  it  of 
Him  "  who  giveth  to  all  liberally  and  upbraideth 
not."  I  tenderly  feel  with  and  for  such  in  their 
often-tried  seasons ;  and  am  comforted  in  believ- 
ing that  there  are,  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
heritage,  parents  of  children  who  fervently  seek 
'  for  a  qualification  from  above  to  enable  them  to 
'  "train  up  their  tender  lambs  in  the  nurture  and 
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admonition  of  the  Lord" — and  how  truly  thank- 
ful are  these,  at  times,  in  seeing  that  a  blessing  j 
from  heaven  has  attended  their  care  and  concern  I 
for  the  best  interests  of  those  committed  to  their  I 
charge  in  the  wilderness  !  B.  F. 

Iowa,  \1ih  mo.,  1856. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  3,  1857, 

"We  learn  by  a  letter,  dated  3d  of  last  month, 
from  a  valued  correspondent  near  London,  that 
our  dear  friend  Susan  Howland,  having  visited 
the  families  of  Friends  within  the  compass  of 
London  and  Middlesex  Quarterly  Meeting, 
started  for  the  Continent  ou  the  morning  of  that 
day,  accompanied  by  her  sister,  Lydia  Congdon, 
and  by  J ohn  Yeardley. 

North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting. — A 
copy  of  the  Minutes  of  this  meeting,  held  in  the 
11th  mouth  last,  has  been  received,  and  the 
following  extracts  may  be  acceptable  to  our 
readers.  The  memorial  of  our  late  friend  Dou- 
gan  Clark,  mentioned  in  the  Minutes,  we  propose 
to  insert  in  a  future  number. 

Wih  mo.  3cZ.  The  London  General  Epistle 
for  1856  has  been  read  at  this  time,  and  we  feel 
it  to  be  pertinent  and  instructive,  and  commend- 
ing it  to  the  serious  attention  of  our  subordinate 
meetings,  and  to  Friends  individually,  we  appoint 
our  friends  John  Russell  and  Samuel  D.  Coihn  to 
cause  a  reprint  of  1,000  copies  to  be  produced  to 
a  future  sitting. 

Interesting  and  truly  acceptable  epistles  ad- 
dressed to  us  by  our  beloved  brethren  of  the 
Yearly  Meetings  of  London,  Ireland,  New  York, 
New  England,  Baltimore,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  have 
been  received  and  road ;  and  our  dear  friends  of 
these  different  meetings  have  been  brought  very 
near  to  us,  under,  we  trust,  the  fresh  Sowings  of 
Gospel  love.  Friends  were  appointed  to  pi-epare 
essays  of  reply  to  these  epistles,  and  present 
them  to  a  future  sitting. 

There  was  received  and  read  in  this  meeting 
a  communication  from  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  the  following  Friends  were  appointed 
to  take  the  same  into  consideration  and  report  to 
a^  future  sitting,  viz  :  David  White,  Thomas 
Kennedy,  David  xMorgan,  Jonathan  Harris,  David 
V.  jMoflit,  Joseph  Newlin,  James  Pcele,  Wni. 
Hockctt,  ejamcs  Woody,  Daniel  Barker,  Aaron 
Stalker,  John  Newlin  and  Allen  U.  Tomlinson. 

Wtk  mo.  C)/.h.  The  Committee  appointed  at 
the  first  sitting  on  reference  of  the  Philadelphia 
Comniunicatiou  made  the  following  report : — 

To  the  Yvarly  Meeting,  now  sitting  : — We, 
the  Committee,  to  whom  waa  referred  the  con- 


sideration of  the  document  from  Philadelphia 
j  Yearly  Meeting,  report  that  we  have  given  it  our 
:  weighty  deliberation,  and  are  united  in  the  be- 
I  lief  that  while  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  con- 
tinues to  correspond  with  that  body  in  Ohio  of 
which  Benjamin  Hoyle  is  Clerk,  we  cannot  con- 
sistently hold  further  epistolary  correspondence 
with  them.  TuoMAS  Kennedy, 

Penelope  Gardner, 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
llif/i  mo.  Gth,  1856. 

The  above  report  was  approved  by  the  meeting, 
and  notwithstanding  the  Epistolary  Correspond- 
ence is  now  suspended,  we  hope  the  time  is  not 
distant  when  it  may  be  resumed. 

The  Trustees  of  New  Garden  Boarding  School 
made  the  following  report : — 

Twentieth  Annual  Rejjort  of  New  Garden 
Boarding  School :  In  submitting  this  annual  re- 
port, we  feel  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  we  be- 
lieve the  School  is  in  as  good  a  condition  as  it 
has  been  at  any  preceding  time,  and  that  it  has 
done  and  is  doing  much  good  to  the  members 
of  our  Society,  and  to  those  who  patronize  it, 
who  are  not  members  of  our  Society.  The  health 
of  the  family  during  the  past  year  has  been  good, 
and  the  order  of  the  school  has  been  in  a  good 
degree  observed. 

There  have  been  in  the  school  during  the  past 
year,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  students,  and 
of  that  number  81  were  members  and  the  children 
of  members,  and  82  were  not  connected  with  the 
Society.  The  average  number  is  93,  and  7  of 
that  number  day  scholars. 

According  to  the  accounts  rendered  by  the 
Superintendent,  it  appears  that  the  balance  of 
debt  against  the  School  is  $636  08. 

All  which  is  submitted  to  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. Joseph  Newlin,  Clerk. 

11^/i,  mo7ith  Gth,  1856. 

Which  was  approved  by  the  meeting. 

The  subject  of  First  Day  Schools  being  brought 
before  the  meeting,  after  a  time  of  deliberation 
thereon,  the  meeting  would  earnestly  recommend 
to  Friends  the  importance  of  the  establishment 
and  proper  maintenance  of  First  Day  Schools 
under  their  care;  for  we  believe  there  is  a  wide 
field  open  for  scriptural  instruction  and  for 
greater  exertion  in  this  important  concern. 
Monthly  Meetings  are  requested  to  appoint  com- 
mittees to  endeavor  to  have  them  established  in 
their  respective  neighborhoods. 

This  meeting  was  introduced  into  exercise 
under  an  apprehension  that  many  of  our  mem- 
bers were  not  sufHciently  informed  in  regard  to 
the  ground  and  foundation  of  many  of  our 
Christian  testimonies. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  to  collect  and  publish,  as  way  may 
open,  such  documents  as  are  calculated  to  render 
those  testimonies  plain  and  easy  to  be  under- 
stood. 
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A  memorial  from  New  Grarden  Monthly  Meet- 
ing and  Quarterly  Meeting,  concerning  Dougan 
Clark,  deceased,  approved  by  the  Meeting  for 
Suflerings,  was  read  in  this  meeting  and  approved, 
and  directed  to  be  recorded  in  the  book  of  memo- 
rials ;  also  to  be  printed  and  attached  to  the 
minutes  of  this  meeting. 

11^^  mo.  1th. — The  Clerks  produced  a  minute, 
to  some  extent  embracing  the  exercise  and  labor 
bestowed  during  the  consideration  of  the  state  of 
Society,  which,  after  being  read  and  considered, 
was  approved  by  the  meeting  and  directed  down 
to  the  subordinate  meetings,  as  an  epistle  of  ad- 
vice, as  follows : 

To  the  Quarterly,  Monthly  and  Preparative 
Meetings : 

Bear  Friends, — The  meeting  entered  upon 
a  consideration  of  the  state  of  Society,  by  read- 
ing the  Queries,  and  the  answers  from  the  several 
Quarterly  Meetings.  As  in  former  years,  it  is 
sorrowfully  apparent  that  there  is  not  that  practi- 
cal acknowledgment  of  our  dependence  upon  our 
Heavenly  Father,  which  the  careful  attendance 
of  all  our  religious  meetings  for  His  worship, 
manifests  before  the  world ;  and  very  solemn  and 
impressive  were  the  admonitions  and  entreaties 
of  concerned  Friends  for  greater  faithfulness  in 
this  respect.  If  we  loved  God  with  all  our  heart, 
with  all  our  mind  and  Avith  all  our  strength,  we 
should  not  fail  to  render  unto  Him  any  sacrifice 
that  He  may  require  at  our  hands ;  and  wc  should 
rejoice  in  the  seasons  set  apart  for  waiting  upon 
Him  when  we  may  be  favored  to  draw  near  unto 
Him,  and  to  enjoy,  unworthy  as  we  are,  a  sweet 
sense  of  His  presence.  We  should  love  the  habi- 
tation of  the  Lord ;  the  place  where  his  honor 
dwelleth  ;  and  rendering  unto  Him  the  tribute  of 
subdued  and  hum-ble  hearts,  we  should  be  enabled 
in  living  faith  to  look  unto  Him  as  a  "  rewarder 
of  all  those  that  diligently  seek  Him."  "Breth- 
ren, forsake  not  the  assembling  of  yourselves  to- 
gether," was  the  exhortation  of  an  Apostle  of  the 
blessed  Redeemer ;  and  also  that  we  should  yield 
our  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable 
unto  Him,  which  is  our  reasonable  service.  Did 
we  feel,  as  it  was  mercifully  manifested,  the  love 
of  our  1-jlessed  Saviour  to  the  children  of  men, — 
did  wc  realize  that  through  Him  alone,  we  can 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, — that  he  is 
the  door, — that  it  is  before  Him  we  are  to  stand 
in  the  last  day, — that  he  is  judge  of  quick  and 
dead, — that  unto  Him  we  are  to  render  our  ac- 
count,— we  should  be  deeply  engaged  at  all  times 
and  in  every  situation  of  our  lives  to  confess  Him 
before  men, — to  acknowledge  Him  both  in  word 
and  in  deed  as  our  Master  whom  we  delight  to 
honor,  and  with  a  humble  hope  that  he  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  acknowledge  us  in  that  day 
before  His  Father  and  the  holy  angels.  Love  to 
God  and  love  to  man  are  inseparable.  God  is 
love,  and  he  that  dwells  in  God  dwells  in  Love. 
If  we  love  Him  whom  we  have  not  seen,  we  shall 
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not  fail  to  love  our  brother  whom  we  have  seen. 
Love  is  the  badge  of  discipleship,  and  earnest 
has  been  the  concern  in  this  meeting  that  the 
blessed  fellowship  and  love  of  the  gospel  may 
increase,  and  more  and  more  abound  among  us. 
A  lively  concern  was  felt  amongst  us  for  the 
maintenance  of  all  our  Christian  testimonies  in 
all  their  purity.  The  inestimable  value  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  wise 
unto  salvation  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  was  feelingly  dwelt  upon,  and  Friends 
were  tenderly  exhorted  and  encouraged  to  the 
daily  perusal  of  them,  with  their  families  collected 
around  them ;  and  the  frequent  perusal  in  private 
retirement,  with  the  heart  reverently  turned  unto 
Him  from  whom  they  came,  that  they  may  be 
opened  to  their  understandings  and  tend  to  bring 
them  to  Christ. 

Aaron  Stalker,  ")  ^-^^^^^ 

Delphina  E.  Mendenhall,  j 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  were 
produced  and  read  in  this  meeting.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  that  body  for  the  past  year  were  satis- 
factory, and  the  Clerk  was  directed  to  sign  them 
on  behalf  of  this  meeting. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  first  sitting  of 
this  meeting  to  essay  epistles  to  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings of  Friends  with  whom  we  correspond,  pro- 
duced them ;  which,  after  being  read  and  some 
alterations  made,  were  referred  to  the  Clerks  for 
further  corrections,  to  transcribe  them  and  for- 
ward them  to  their  several  places  of  address. 

This  meeting  has  been  favored  through  its 
several  sittings  with  the  overshadowing  of  that 
love  which  is  both  ancient  and  new,  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  various  matters  that  have 
come  before  us,  have  been  disposed  of  in  harmony 
and  brotherly  love ;  and  comes  to  a  conclusion  to 
meet  again  at  the  usual  time  and  place,  next 
year,  if  the  Lord  permit. 

Aaron  Stalker,  Clerk. 

Scriptural  Biography  for  the  Young. — 
Among  recent  publications  of  the  American 
Tract  Society,  150  Nassau  street,  New  York,  and 
803  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  we  find  a 
volume  containing  the  Lives  of  the  Apostles 
John  and  Paul,  with  an  outline  of  Jewish  history 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  com- 
pletes a  set  of  eleven  volumes  of  Scripture  Biog- 
raphy for  the  young,  with  critical  illustrations, 
the  results  of  careful  investigations.  The  style 
and  character  of  the  work  may  be  seen  in  a 
chapter,  which  we  transfer  to  our  columns,  on 
the  healing  of  the  lame  man  by  Peter  and  John. 

In  reference  to  the  narrative  of  "  Little  Tom- 
my," a  part  of  which  appears  in  our  present 
number,  and  which,  we  hope,  will  receive  the 
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special  attention  of  our  juvenile  readers,  it  may 
be  stated  that  it  was  originally  published  in  Eng- 
land, but  has  been  reprinted  by  Henry  Long- 
streth,  347  Market  street,  in  this  city.  It  is  a 
small  book  of  34  pages,  price  50  ets.  per  dozen, 
can  readily  be  sent  by  mail,  and  is  very  suitable 
for  distribution  amongst  all  classes  of  children. 


Mauried,— At  Friends'  Meeting,  East  Vassalboro, 
Maine,  on  the  4th  of  last  month,  William  H.  Bailey, 
of  Manchester,  to  Mary  0.,  daughter  of  Stephen  and 
Hannah  Nichols,  of  Winslow,  Maine. 


Died,— On  the  3d  of  Eleventh  month  last,  in  the 
37th  year  of  lier  age,  Sarah  T.  Pyle,  wife  of  David  S. 
Pyle,  a  member  of  Dover  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
Clinton  Co.,  Ohio. 

During  her  protracted  illness  she  experienced  much 
bodily  suffering,  which  she  patiently  bore  without  a 
murmur.  A  short  time  before  her  departure,  she  told 
her  husband  that  all  was  resigned  into  the  hands  of 
her  dear  Lord  and  Master,  and  that  she  felt  satisfied 
that  all  was  right  with  her. 

 ,  On  the  Tth  of  Tentli  month  last,  Ehoda,  wife 

of  Samuel  Nixon,  in  the  60th  year  of  her  age.  She 
was  an  esteemed  member  of  New  Garden  "Monthly 
Meeting,  Wayne  Co.,  Ind.  Her  disease  was  of  a  rather 
peculiar  character.  She  was  taken  with  a  slight 
numbness  in  one  hand,  which  continued  gradually  to 
grow  worse,  till  her  whole  bodily  strength  yielded  to 
its  influence.  During  her  affliction,  which  lasted  nearly 
eighteen  months,  she  was  for  the  last  ten  entirely 
heljiless,  and  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech.  During 
all  her  suffering  she  was  never  heard  to  murmur,  but 
bore  it  with  an  exemplary  ])atience  and  Christian  for- 
titude, till  doubtless  the  language  to  her  spiritual  ear 
was,  "  'tis  enough,  receive  thv  reward." 
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MILK  AS  A  MANUFACTURING  INGREDIENT. 

Milk  now  performs  other  offices  besides  the 
production  of  butter  and  cheese  and  the  flavoring 
of  tea.  It  has  made  its  way  into  the  textile  fac- 
tories, and  has  become  a  valuable  adjunct  in  the 
hands  of  the  calico  printer  and  the  woollen  manu- 
facturer. In  the  class  of  pigment  printing  work, 
which  is  indeed  a  species  of  painting,  the  colors 
are  laid  oh  the  face  of  the  goods  in  an  insoluble 
condition,  so  as  to  give  a  full,  brilliant  appear- 
ance. As  a  vehicle  for  effecting  this  process  of 
decoration,  the  insoluble  albumen  obtained  from 
eggs  was  always  used,  until  Mr.  Pattison,  of 
Gla.sgow,  Scotland,  found  a  more  economical  sub- 
.stiluto  in  milk.  For  this  purpose  buttermilk  is 
now  bought  up  in  large  quantities  from  the  far- 
mer.M,  and  the  desired  insoluble  matter  is 
obtaiued  from  it  at  a  price  far  below  that  of  egg 
albumen.  This  matter  the  patentee  has  called 
"  lactariu."    A  second  application  of  the  same 


arising  out  of  the  recent  high  price  of  olive  oil, 
which  having  risen  from  £40  to  £70  a  ton,  the 
woollen  manufacturers  are  now  using  the  high- 
priced  article  mixed  with  milk.  This  compound 
is  said  to  answer  much  better  than  oil  alone,  the 
animal  fat  contained  in  the  globules  of  the  milk 
apparently  furnishing  an  element  of  more  power- 
ful effect  upon  the  fibres  than  the  pure  vegetable 
oil  per  se. — English  Paper. 


A  plan  of  hrotlierly  co-partnership  for  the  peace- 
ful extinction  of  Slavery.    By  Elihu  Bur- 

EITT. 

The  utter  extirpation  of  slavery  from  Ameri- 
can soil,  should  be  achieved  in  a  way  and  in  a 
spirit  that  should  attach  all  the  members  of  the 
confederacy  to  each  other  by  stronger  bonds  than 
had  ever  existed  between  them ;  which  should 
bequeath  to  their  numerous  posterity  of  States  a 
rich  legacy  of  precious  memories,  deepening  and 
perpetuating  their  sense  of  relationship,  as  co- 
heirs of  the  noblest  chapters  of  American  history. 
There  is  a  magnanimous  and  glorious  way  by 
which  this  terrible  evil  in  our  midst  may  be  re- 
moved, so  as  to  produce  these  happy  associations 
and  results.  That  is,  by  a  fraternal  union  and 
co-operation  of  all  the  States  of  our  Republic  in 
emancipating  it  fully  and  forever  from  this  de- 
structive system,  at  whatever  cost  it  may  be 
peacefully  and  honorably  effected.  In  the  first 
place,  such  a  copartnership  is  indispensable  to 
the  work,  for  its  achievement  will  require  the 
concentrated  energies  of  the  mightiest  nation  ever 
erected  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  When  we  come 
to  the  final  tug  of  an  undertaking,  the  like  of 
which  no  nation  on  earth  ever  accomplished,  no 
State,  town  or  village,  from  California  to  Canada, 
can  be  spared.  Every  praying  heart  and  willing 
hand  will  be  needed  for  the  grand  effort. 

There  is  but  one  way  by  which  the  whole  na-  . 
tion  can  take  upon  its  shoulders  the  total  extinc- 
tion of  slavery.    That  is,  by  compensating  the 
slaveholders,  out  of  the  public  treasury  or  the 
public  domain,  for  the  act  of  manumission. 

Let  us  face  the  cost  of  this  vast  pecuniary 
transaction  at  the  outset.  Would  the  undertaking 
devolve  a  burden  upon  the  nation  which  would 
exceed  its  financial  ability,  and  prove  onerous  to 
its  population?  Taking  all  the  slaves  in  the 
Union,  j^oung  and  old,  sick  and  disabled,  $250 
per  head  must  be  admitted  as  an  equitable  ave- 
rage price.  Three  millions  and  a  half,  at  this 
valuation,  would  amount  \fi  $875,000,000  j  a 
much  smaller  sum  than  England  and  France  ex- 
pended in  the  recent  war  with  ]iussia.  Even 
suppose,  what  could  hardly  be  possible,  that  all 
the  Southern  States  would  accept  this  pecuniary 
consideration,  and  emancipate  their  slaves  simul- 
taneously and  at  once,  the  annual  interest  of  the 
whole  amount  would  be  $52,500,000  at  six  per 
cent.    TRis  interest  would  not  be  half  the  sum 


article — milk — has  just  been  developed  by  causes  appropriated  every  year  by  Great  Britain  to  her 
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army  and  navy  in  time  of  peace.  If  tlie  popula- 
tion and  wealth  of  the  nation  continue  to  increase 
at  the  ratio  of  the  last  ten  years,  its  ordinary 
revenue  must  reach  $100,000,000  in  1860,  and 
advance  by  several  millions  annually  after  that 
date.  Thus,  if  emancipation  took  efi'ect  in  1860, 
the  natural  income  of  the  nation  would  yield 
about  $50,000,000,  for  the  current  expenses  of 
the  Government,  besides  the  interest  of  the  debt 
contracted  for  freeing  the  country  from  slavery. 
With  due  economy,  the  people  would  be  bur- 
dened with  no  more  taxation  than  at  the  present 
moment. 

The  Free  States  ought  to  be  moved  by  a  sense 
of  high  moral  obligation,  as  well  as  considera- 
tions of  enlightened  expediency,  not  only  to 
accept,  but  to  olFer  this  mode  of  exterminating 
that  perilous  evil  which  is  slowly  eating  through 
the  life-strings  of  the  Union.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  North  participated  in  the  inhu- 
man traffic  that  planted  slavery  in  the  Southern 
States  with  all  the  unscrupulous  greed  of  gain 
that  marks  the  chattelization  of  human  beings. 
After  the  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa  was 
suppressed,  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
Free  States,  up  to  1840,  resisted  all  active  oppo- 
sition to  Slavery  with  more  persecuting  zeal  than 
the  land-owners  of  England  manifested  against 
the  movement  for  the  abolition  of  the  corn-laws. 
Pulpit,  Press  and  Platform,  from  Maine  to  Mis- 
souri, seemed  almost  unanimous  in  the  determi- 
nation to  silence  all  agitation  of  the  subject.  The 
few  men  and  women  who  had  the  nerve  of  truth 
and  righteousness  to  denounce  the  system  as  a 
sin  and  curse,  were  branded  with  obloquy,  and 
regarded  as  outlaws  or  fanatics,  equally  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  the  Christian  church  and  the 
safety  of  the  nation.  Hardly  twenty  years  have 
elapsed  since  they  were  mobbed  under  the  win- 
dows of  Fanueil  Hall.  Within  the  shadow  of 
Bunker  Hill,  at  its  eve-tide  length,  they  were 
hunted  like  felons,  and  worse  than  felons,  by 
their  own  fellow  citizens. 

For  the  first  half  century  of  the  nation's  life, 
the  prejudice  against  color  in  the  North  was  so 
general,  implacable  and  tyrannical,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  African  race  so  degrading  and  op- 
pressive, that  a  candid  mind  would  have  been 
obKged  to  infer,  that  the  victims  of  such  dispo- 
sitions and  deportment  were  regarded  as  only 
fitted  for  slavery.  Even  at  this  moment,  one  or 
two  of  the  Free  States  have  "  Black  Laws  "  in 
force,  which  exclude  from  their  borders  a  free 
colored  man,  as  if  h'^were  worse  than  the  leper 
once  compelled  to  wander  outside  the  gates  of 
J enisalem  ;  which  virtually  sell  him  as  a  brute, 
if  he  persists  in  his  attempt  to  make  himself  a 
humble  and  honest  home  in  the  obscurest  corner 
of  their  vast  and  thinly-peopled  territory.  In  still 
a  larger  number  of  Northern  States,  one  of  which 
boasts  its  Charter  Oak,  and  two  hundred  years  of 
Puritan  nurture  in  the  principles  of  civil  liberty, 
the  slightest  tinge  of  African  blood  drives  a  very 
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saint  in  virtue  from  the  ballot  box,  and  forbids 
him  that  right  of  sulfrage  which  the  most  vicious 
foreigner  may  easily  obtain. 

For  fifty  years,  the  most  able  and  astute  de- 
fenders of  slavery  have  been  Northern  men  re- 
siding in  the  South.  They  have  filled  many  of 
its  pulpits,  and  the  editorial  chairs  of  its  public 
press.  They  have  made  their  way  to  the  helm 
of  its  commercial  enterprise  and  literary  institu- 
tions. They  have  become  its  leading  merchants, 
speculators  and  factors.  They  have  supplied 
nearly  all  its  school  teachers;  thus  commanding 
the  current  of  popular  education.  Having  a 
character  to  establish  as  "  Northern  men  with 
Southern  principles,"  they  have  far  out-run  the 
native  slaveholders  themselves  in  zeal  for  slavery. 
They  have  elaborated  the  most  subtle  and  wicked 
arguments  to  sustain  it.  Many  of  them  have 
exhibited  an  ingenuity  in  distorting  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  this  end,  which  Southern  born 
theologians  have  never  been  able  to  equal.  The 
most  heartless  sophistries  to  make  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  sanction  "the 
peculiar  institution  "  of  the  South,  have  been 
the  inventions  of  men  born  in  the  highest  lati- 
tudes of  civil  liberty  in  the  North.  Thousands 
of  them  have  become  slave  owners  on  their  own 
account,  and  thousands  more,  hireling  and  relent- 
less drivers  of  slaves  for  others.  By  correspon- 
dence and  social  intercourse,  they  have  kept  up 
among  their  relatives  and  friends  in  the  Free 
States,  a  countless  standing  army  of  apologists 
for  the  system,  of  almost  equal  zeal  and  bitter- 
ness. 

Up  to  the  present  moment,  the  North  has  been 
a  commercial  and  equal  partner  with  the  South 
in  all  the  material  values  or  pecuniary  results 
produced  by  slavery.  In  the  first  place,  the  great 
southern  staples.  Cotton,  Tobacco  and  Rice,  with 
their  vast  valuation,  constituting  virtually  the 
commercial  currency  between  America  and  Eu- 
rope, have  mostly  passed  through  the  hands  of 
Northern  merchants  and  factors,  enriching  them 
with  lucrative  profits.  Then  slavery  rendered 
the  Southern  States  dependent  upon  the  North 
for  all  the  manufactured  articles  they  used ;  from 
parlor  books  to  kitchen  brooms ;  from  beaver 
hats  for  the  master  to  the  coarsest  chip  hats  for 
the  slave  ;  from  penknives  to  ploughs.  Nearly 
all  the  goods  they  used  were  either  manufactured 
or  imported  for  them  by  the  North.  Their  teas, 
cofi"ees  and  other  foreign  productions  either  came 
to  them  through  New  York,  Philadelphia  or 
Boston,  or  were  brought  to  them  direct  from 
across  the  sea  in  Northern  ships.  The  factories 
and  ships  of  the  Eastern  States  and  the  fertile 
prairie  lands  of  the  West,  teemed  with  the  indus- 
trial activities  which  these  important  staples  em- 
ployed and  rewarded.  What  three  millions  of 
slaves  grew  under  the  lash  in  the  South,  made  a 
continuous  and  profitable  business  for  at  least 
twice  that  number  of  freemen  in  the  North.  The 
latter,  by  that  species  of  compromise  for  which  it 
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has  been  distinguished,  grasped  at  the  lion's 
share  of  the  dividends  of  this  commercial  part- 
nership. It  coveted  to  sell  to  the  Southern 
States,  far  more  than  it  purchased  from  them. 
If  thej  would  only  consent  to  a  high  protective 
taritf,  which  would  give  their  market  for  manu- 
factures exclusively  to  the  North,  anti-slavery 
agitation  in  the  Free  States  should  be  put  down 
and  extinguished.  The  mobbing  of  "  abolition 
agitators  "  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  other  Northern  cities,  was  a  part  of  this  busi- 
ness transaction — a  small  instalment  of  the  pur- 
chase price  of  Protection.  Each  of  these  acts  of 
violence  was  one  of  the  pieces  of  silver  paid  for 
Southern  trade.  Take  it  all  in  all,  probably  two- 
thirds  of  "  all  the  wealth  "that  sinews  bought  and 
sold  "  have  produced  on  this  continent,  have  ac- 
crued to  the  States  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
Line,  as  the  pecuniary  result  of  their  silent  part- 
nership in  the  system  of  human  bondage. 

By  popular  sentiment,  commercial  partnership, 
religious  communion  and  legislative  action,  the 
Free  States  have  lived  ia  guilty  complicity  with 
the  system  of  slavery  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Republic.  It  is  far  too  late  for  them  to  cleanse 
their  garments  of  the  stains  of  that  guilt  by  the 
flames  and  fumigation  of  indignant  emotion. 
Tears  of  repentance  can  only  do  the  work,  fol- 
lowed by  acts  proving  it  to  be  sincere  and  honest. 
It  is  in  vain  for  them  to  plead  that  the  seduc- 
tions of  the  slave  power  were  too  strong  for  their 
love  of  truth  and  righteousness ;  to  charge  upon 
the  tempter  their  own  lack  of  virtue.  The  mother 
of  our  race  ventured  to  present  this  plea  in  ex- 
tenuation of  her  guilt,  and  to  saddle  her  sin  upon 
the  serpent.  But  the  God  of  justice  did  not  ac- 
cept it ;  nor  will  He  in  the  case  of  the  Free 
States  against  the  South.  Before  His  holy  eyes, 
before  all  the  civilized  communities  of  mankind 
around  us,  their  long  and  aggravated  participa- 
tion in  slavery  has  nationalized  it;  lias  drawn  it 
to  the  bosom  of  the  whole  Union  as  with  a  cart 
rope.  In  view  of  this  wicked  complicity,  the 
system  has  been  unscciionalizer/,  and  allowed  to 
cast  as  dark  a  shadow  on  the  highest  hill  top  of 
Vermont  as  upon  the  lowest  rice  swamp  of  Caro- 
lina. Before  God  and  man,  the  North  deserves 
to  be  fined  heavily  for  its  dereliction  of  duty  to 
freedom.  It  deserves  it  richly,  as  an  act  of  penal 
justice  to  humanity.  It  should  be  made  to  pay 
its  share  of  the  cost  of  extinguishing  slavery, 
whatever  pecuniary  expense  it  may  involve. 

Motives  of  enlightened  patriotism,  as  well  as 
of  justice  and  necessity,  should  unite  all  sections 
of  the  republic  in  the  annihilation  of  its  only 
enemy,  which  endangers  its  existence,  destroys 
its  unity,  and  paralyzes  its  influence  upon  the 
rest  of  tlie  world.  All  the  powers  of  Europe 
arrayed  in  arms  against  the  American  Union 
could  not  subject  it  to  the  peril  in  which  it  lives 
by  fostering  in  its  heart  the  constant  antagonism 
and  weakness  of  slavery.  All  other  sources  of 
sectional  jealousy  and  controversy  have  disap- 


peared, or  have  been  swallowed  up  in  this  great 
seething  gulf  of  discord.  There  is  no  ingenuity 
nor  power  in  human  legislation  that  can  silence 
or  stay  the  tempest  of  these  angry  dissensions 
until  their  source  shall  be  extinguished.  They  will 
wax  louder  and  fiercer  from  year  to  year,  in  spite 
of  all  compromises  and  concessions.  Slavery  will 
go  on,  "  casting  up  mire  and  dirt,"  and  foaming 
with  furious  contortions  under  the  awakening 
conscience  of  the  surrounding  world.  All  the 
efibrts  to  confine  it  to  the  space  which  it  now 
blights  with  its  curse,  will  only  make  its  rage 
more  desperate.  More  than  fifty  years  of  the 
nation's  life  have  passed  away,  and  we  have  no 
Union  yet.  Apparently  we  are  further  from  it 
than  ever.  The  recent  events  in  Congress  and 
in  Kansas  denote,  beyond  all  foregoing  transac- 
tions, how  wide  and  deep  the  abyss  his  grown 
that  divides  the  North  and  South.  There  are  no 
two  independent  Powers  in  Europe  seemingly  in 
such  danger  of  deadly  collision  as  these  two  sec- 
tions of  our  Republic.  Their  criminations  and 
recriminations  are  growing  more  and  more  ma- 
lignant and  bitter  ;  and  bloodshed  and  civil  war 
are  thi'eatened,  and  expected  in  some  quarters, 
with  but  a  slight  show  of  affliction  at  the  catas- 
trophe. It  would  be  a  mockery  of  every  honest 
conception  of  political  harmony,  to  call  this  con- 
dition of  things  a  union. 

No  measure  short  of  the  total  extinction  of 
slavery  can  establish  a  union  on  this  Continent 
worth  saving ;  and  that  is  an  achievement  beyond 
the  power  of  any  section,  or  sectional  party, 
though  it  should  enroll  in  its  ranks  every  voter 
north  of  IMason  and  Dixon's  Line.  We  never 
had  a  greater  variety  of  political  organizations 
than  at  this  moment.  But  not  one  of  them  pre- 
tends to  present  a  plan  or  platform  that  shall 
bridge  this  broad  abyss  between  the  North  and 
South,  and  unite  them  in  the  oneness  of  fraternal 
fellowship.  Not  one  of  them  proposes  to  put  its 
hand  upon  the  only  source  of  the  nation's  disease 
and  eradicate  it  root  and  branch.  "  Non-exten- 
sion "  will  never  work  out  the  non-existence  of 
slaver3\  It  has  already  grasped  nearly  every 
acre  of  this  continent  on  which  it  can  live ;  and 
has  territory  enough  without  Kansas  for  fifteen 
millions  of  slaves,  if  it  were  peopled  with  as 
many  of  them  per  square  mile  as  South  Carolina. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


A  MOTHER  S  INFLUENCE. — NEW  ENGLAND 
OPERATIVES. 

Thomas  H.  Benton,  ofi*Mi.ssouri,  in  a  recent 
speech  in  New  York,  made  the  following  re- 
marks : 

"  One  of  those  things,  carried  from  the  New 
World  to  the  Old,  was  a  weed  which  no  animal 
of  the  brute  creation  will  touch,  dried  or  green ; 
which  not  even  the  browsing  goat,  or  the 
rooting  hog,  or  the  mule  that  feeds  upon  thistles 
and  briars,  will  touch  :  yet  man  will  take  it  and 
put  it  into  his  nose,  and  fill  his  mouth  with  it, 
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and  even  light  a  fire  under  bis  nose  to  heat  it  | 
with.  My  mother  asked  me  never  to  use  the 
weed,  and  I  have  never  touched  it  from  that 
time  to  the  present  day.  She  asked  me  never 
to  game,  and  I  have  never  gamed ;  and  I  cannot 
tell,  this  day,  who  is  winning  and  who  losing  in 
any  game  that  can  be  played.  She  admonished 
me  against  hard  drink ;  and  whatever  capacity 
for  endurance  I  may  have  at  present,  and  what- 
ever usefulness  I  may  attain  in  life,  I  attribute 
to  having  complied  with  her  pious  and  earnest 
wishes.  When  seven  years  of  age,  she  asked 
me  not  to  drink  intoxicating  liquors,  and  I  made 
then  a  resolution  of  total  abstinence,  long  before 
societies  for  that  purpose  were  formed.  I  was 
an  abstinent  society  at  a  time  when  I  was  the 
sole  constituent  member  of  my  own  body ;  and 
that  I  have  adhered  to  it  through  all  my  time,  I 
owe  to  my  mother.        *      *       *  * 

In  all  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  in  what 
contributes  to  the  advancement  and  perfection 
of  the  human  being,  New  England  has  gone 
ahead,  and  has  gone  into  other  parts  of  the 
Union,  giving  them  education,  educated  young 
men  to  instruct  their  youths,  pious  and  learned 
persons  to  fill  their  pulpits,  eminent  men  in 
every  walk  in  life,  and  artisans,  who,  though 
mentioned  last,  are  among  the  most  useful  and 
honorable  of  the  whole.  New  England  has  done 
it,  and  I  who  have  been  through  her  sterile 
fields  have  found  everywhere,  for  I  have  ex- 
amined into  everything,  an  abundance  of  hospi- 
tality and  comfort  with  which  I  was  before  un- 
acquainted. I  have  gone  through  their  facto- 
ries from  top  to  bottom.  I  have  been  astonished 
at  the  perfection  of  their  machinery,  and  have 
frequently  asked,  '  Did  you  get  that  invention 
from  Old  England  ?'  and  they  would  instantly 
answer,  '  No,  we  did  that  ourselves.'  Not  only 
was  I  surprised  by  the  perfection  of  the  ma- 
chinery, but  also  by  the  cleanliness  which  per- 
vaded every  department.  The  rooms  arc  ample, 
and  well  ventilated  in  summer  and  well  warmed 
in  winter.  The  operatives,  too,  were  comely, 
male  and  female;  and  this,  too,  struck  me  as  I 
passed  through.  I  made  it  my  business  to  con- 
verse with  them,  and  with  the  young  women. 
I  found  them  to  be  attractive  and  comely, 
modest  without  being  bashful,  confident  without 
assurance,  and  quite  intelligent.  I  went  also 
through  the  boarding-houses,  and  there  all  my 
ideas  were  reversed,  for  I  had  before  supposed 
that  the  operatives  in  New  England,  as  in  Old 
England,  were  living  in  small,  narrow,  confined 
and  uncomfortable  buildings,  with  poor  food. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  I  found  them — I  say  it 
without  disparagement  to  anybody — situated  as 
well  as  members  of  Congress  at  Washington 
City.  They  were  in  large,  stately  and  elegant 
buildings,  in  long  rows,  and  entered  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  you  enter  the  parlor  in 
Washington,  by  ringing  a  bell  at  the  entrance. 
In  the  parlor  there  was  furniture  equal  to  that 
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which  can  be  found  in  Congress  boarding-houses. 
I  carried  my  curiosity  so  far  as  to  ask  the  mis- 
tress to  take  me  into  the  cooking  department, 
that  I  might  see  the  cooking  going  on.  She 
said  I  had  taken  her  unawares,  and  I  told  her 
that  was  just  what  I  had  desired,  as  I:'w^tedto 
see  them  in  their  every  day  course  of  living. 
She  opened  the  door  and  let  me  into  the  kitchen, 
which  was  cleanly  and  neat.  This  was  the  "Con- 
dition of  the  operatives.  And  to  all  this  they- 
added  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind. 
I  dwell  upon  all  these  facts  with  much  plea- 
sure." 


THE  OPEN  ARCTIC  SEA. 
The  Boston  Traveller  publishes  the  following 
summary  of  a  Lecture  by  Lieutenant  Maury,  on 
the  Open  Sea  in  the  Arctic  Zone.  The  charac- 
ter and  investigations  of  the  Lecturer  give  weight 
to  his  views  : 

The  lecturer,  in  commencing,  alluded,  at  some 
length,  to  the  various  voyages  of  discovery  made 
in  early  ages  to  different  portions  of  the  world, 
and  the  many  splendid  acquisitions  made  for 
commerce  and  science,  as  well  as  the  mode  of 
ocean  navigation  at  that  time.  He  then  noticed 
the  explorations  of  the  frigid  zones,  and  spoke  of 
the  existence  of  open  water  in  the  Arctic  basin. 

He  said  an  attentive  study  of  the  currents  of 
the  sea,  and  a  close  examination  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  movements  of  the  waters  in  their 
channels  of  circulation  through  the  ocean,  will 
lead  any  one  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that 
always,  in  summer  and  winter,  there  must  be, 
somewhere  in  the  Arctic  circle,  a  large  body  of 
open  water. 

Like  the  air,  like  the  body,  the  ocean  has  a 
system  of  circulation  for  its  waters.  No  other 
hypothesis  would  explain  the  fact  which  observa- 
tions reveal  concerning  the  saltness  of  the  sea, 
and  the  constituents  of  sea  water.  Take  speci- 
mens of  it  from  the  stormy  seas  of  India,  from 
the  broad  Pacific,  and  long  Atlantic,  analyze 
them — the  analysis  gives  invariably  the  same 
result.  The  proportion  of  solid  matter  held  in 
solution  might  differ,  but  that  difference  might 
be  accounted  for  by  reason  of  the  locality  whence 
the  specimen  was  taken.  If  it  came  from  a  region 
where  the  rains  were  copious,  or  where  some  ma- 
jestic river  was  pouring  its  flood  into  the  sea,  the 
amount  of  solid  matter  held  in  solution  would  not 
be  as  great  as  in  the  specimen  which  came  from 
a  rainless  region,  and  where  evaporation  is  rapid ; 
but  the  kind  of  ingredients  would  be  identical ; 
the  difference  was  only  as  to  quantity,  but  never 
as  to  quality.  Now  how  was  this  fact  to  be  ac- 
counted for  ? 

Clearly  upon  the  supposition  that  there  was  a 
constant  intermingling  and  a  perpetual  inter- 
change of  waters  going  on  between  these  three 
oceans,  their  seas,  bays  and  gulfs. 
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The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  show  the  cause 
of  the  currents  of  the  sea.  A  ciibic  foot  of  water, 
he  said,  which  leaves  the  Straits  of  Florida  at  a 
temperature  of  85  degrees,  on  arriving  at  the 
frozen  regions  through  the  Gulf  Stream,  does  no 
longer  measure  a  cubic  foot.  It  will  have  wasted 
away  by  the  way ;  by  contraction  caused  by  a 
change  in  the  temperature  of  some  50  or  60  de- 
grees. It  cannot  stay  there,  as  it  has  lost  its 
balance,  and  has  thrown  the  whole  ocean  out  of 
its  equilibrium,  and  the  sparks  were  not  more 
prone  to  fly  up  than  the  mass  of  cold  and  heavy 
water  was  to  iiow  oif,  and  to  make  an  effort  to 
restore  what  has  been  destroyed ;  and  when  it 
moves,,  an  equal  volume  of  lighter  water  comes 
in  to  take  its  place.  These  two  forces  of  heating 
up  at  the  equator,  and  cooling  down  at  the  poles, 
were  modified,  but  not  neutralized  by  other  agen- 
cies. 

These  agents  (which  the  lecturer  enumerated) 
were  perpetually  at  work;  they  produced  the 
Grulf  Stream,  and  drew  towards  its  sources  moun- 
tains of  ice  and  myriads  of  icebergs  from  the 
poles. 

The  lecturer  also  here  adduced  many  facts  and 
circumstances  which  went  to  prove  the  flow  of 
equatorial  waters  towards  the  Arctic  basin.  In 
this  connection  he  spoke  of  the  great  ice-bearing 
current  which  comes  down  through  Davis'  Straits, 
strewing  the  xVtlantic  with  icebergs  and  sending 
down  a  current  of  cold  water  between  our  shores 
and  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  which  had  been  traced 
all  the  way  from  Newfoundland  to  Florida.  This 
was  a  current  of  salt  water,  and  if  salt  water  ran 
out  of  the  polar  basin,  we  know,  said  Lieut.  M., 
that  salt  water  must  run  into  it ;  else,  where  shall 
we  suppose  the  salt  to  come  from  ?  It  must 
come  from  the  ocean,  for  it  is  sea  salt.  The  cur- 
rent which  bears  it  m  ust  be  a  current  of  water ; 
it  must  be  above  the  freezing  point,  and  there- 
fore comparatively  warm. 

Now,  water,  we  know,  continued  the  lecturer, 
is  one  of  the  worst  conductors  and  best  conveyers 
of  heat.  For  the  transportation  of  heat  it  is  three 
thousand  times  better  than  air,  for  it  has  three 
thousand  times  the  capacity  of  air  for  heat.  'J'his 
difference  in  capacity  for  heat  in  the  power  of 
water  to  convey  it  is  well  known.  Under-cur- 
reuts  of  cold  water  arc  brought  from  the  polar  to 
the  equatorial  seas  without  changing  temperature 
more  than  seventy  degrees  by  the  way.  The 
freezing  point  of  sea  water  is  about  twenty-eight 
degrees,  and  in  the  height  of  Summer  at  the 
South,  with  the  temperature  of  the  surface  water 
at  eighty  degrees,  water  in  the  depths  below  has 
been  found  at  thirty- iive  degrees. 

The  water  was  far  below  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  earth  at  the  latitude  in  which  it  was 
found.  It  could  derive  its  low  temperature  from 
uo  other  source  but  cooler  latitudes.  It  came 
down  with  icebergs  from  the  frozen  ocean,  and 
was  conveyed  by  some  of  those  secret  paths  of 
the  sea,  which  we  are  taught  to  look  upon  as 
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among  the  marvellous  and  wonderful  works  of 
creation.  In  coming  by  channels  or  conduits  in 
the  depths  below,  and  having  the  qxxality  of  slowly 
receiving  heat  by  conduction,  it  was  enabled  to 
convey  the  cooling  streams  of  the  poles  to  the 
burning  climes  of  the  equator. 

Now  reverse  the  case,  said  the  lecturer,  by 
supposing  the  existence  of  counter-currents  of 
warm  water  towards  the  polar  regions.  We  know 
that  there  is  at  least  one  current  of  southern 
water  flowing  into  the  Arctic  basin  through  Davis' 
Straits,  because  we  have  often  seen  it  bearing 
icebergs  with  it  against  a  surface-current ;  and 
we  had  seen  De  Haven  and  Kane  grapple  to  the 
bergs  thus  borne,  and  make  them  tow  their  . ves- 
sels against  wind  and  tide  to  the  North.  Suppose 
this  out-goiag  surface-water  should  be  conveyed 
through  some  of  the  hidden  paths  of  the  sea  into 
the  frozen  ocean,  losing  in  temperature  what  the 
cold  current  gained  by  the  way,  and  arriving 
there  at  about  73  deg.,  what  a  hot  air  chamber 
it  would  make  upon  these  frozen  waters.  It  was 
not  pretended,  however,  that  water  of  such  high 
temperature,  as  in  the  case  supposed,  flnds  its 
way  into  the  Arctic  ocean,  but  we  know  that 
water  above  the  freezing  point  does  go  there  in 
immense  volumes. 

Going  in  as  an  under  current,  and  coming  out  as 
an  ice-bearing  one,  there  must  be  a  place  some- 
where in  those  regions  where  it  ceases  to  go  for- 
ward as  an  under  current,  rises  up  and  com- 
mences to  run  out  with  the  ice-flow  on  the  sur- 
face— and  there  in  this  pool,  at  this  rising-up 
place,  is  our  boiling  spring,  the  open  sea  of  the 
Arctic  ocean;  call  it  sea,  if  you  please — it  is 
open  water. 

The  lecturer,  then  noticing  the  various  expe- 
ditions made  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  speaking  of 
the  water  of  the  open  sea  seen  by  Morton,  of  the 
late  expedition,  being  at  a  temperature  of  forty 
degrees,  went  into  a  pleasing  solution  of  the  in- 
quiry as  to  how  this  water,  heated  up  to  forty 
degrees,  got  by  the  icy  barrier  of  one  hundred 
miles  between  it  and  the  Atlantic,  where  the 
water  was  never  found  to  be  above  twenty-nine 
degrees. 

The  supposition  most  probable  to  him  was, 
that  it  was  carried  there  by  the  under-currents. 
The  causes  of  the  tides  tliat  Morton  saw  in  this 
sea  were  also  noticed,  as  well  as  many  other  in- 
teresting matters,  to  which  a  mere  report  will 
not  afford  justice.  Dr.  Kane's  late  expedition 
was  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  praise  and  com- 
mendation, and  the  various  accessions  made  by 
him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  frozen  regions  no- 
ticed. In  concluding,  the  lecturer  spoke  of  that 
unexplored  open  sea  in  the  following  pleasing 
strain  : 

"  In  the  Arctic  basin  icebergs  arc  built  and 
glaciers  launched;  there  the  tides  have  their 
cradle,  and  the  whales  their  nursery ;  there  the 
winds  course  their  circuits,  and  the  currents  of 
the  sea  there  wind  in  the  wonderful  system  of 
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oceanic  circulation.  There  the  aurora-borealis 
is  lighted  up,  and  the  trembling  needle  is  at  rest ; 
and  there,  too,  through  mazes  of  that  mystic 
circle,  forces  of  great  power  and  influence  upon 
the  well-being  of  man  are  contirrually  at  play. 
May  we  not  hope  to  see  those  regions  explored 
yet?" 


EECOLLBCTION. 

When  memory  looks  back  on  the  record  of  years, 

Ere  reason  and  feeling  decay  ; 
Ere  the  footsteps  we  leave  in  this  valley  of  tears 

Are  swept  by  oblivion  away, — 
'Tis  sweet,  when  delight  has  been  sober'd  by  age, 

To  glance  on  its  mirrors  again  ; 
To  glide  o'er  the  clouds  of  adversity's  page — 

Tliey  seem  not  so  desolate  then. 

As  the  tempest  brings  calm;  as  the  hoar  frost  the  spring; 

As  the  dawning  disperses  in  day ; 
So  the  sun  and  the  shade  of  vicissitude  fling 

A  beautiful  light  on  our  way  ; 
And  passion  and  rapture,  when  temper'd  by  thought, 

No  trace  but  of  happiness  leave  ; 
E'en  grief  when  remember'd,  is  tranquilly  taught 

How  vain — how  ungrateful — to  grieve. 

Life's  briars  and  roses — its  gladness  and  gloom — 

Do  they  vanish  together?    Oh  no  I 
The  flow'rets  we  pick  and  condense  their  perfume, 

The  weeds  to  the  desert  we  throw. 
Like  the  bee,  thoughts  fly  over  the  field  of  the  past, 

Finding  sweets  wheresoever  they  roam  : 
They  wander  through  sunshine  and  storm,  and  at  last 

Store  nought  but  their  honey  at  home. 

Pledge,  o  f  Friendship. 


THERE'S  "WORK  ENOUGH  TO  DO. 

The  blackbird  early  leaves  his  nest 

To  meet  the  smiling  morn, 
And  gather  fragments  for  its  nest 

From  upland,  wood  and  lawn; 
The  busy  bee,  that  wings  its  way 

'Mid  sweets  of  varied  hue, 
At  every  flower  would  seem  to  say— 

"  There's  work  enough  to  do." 

The  cowslip  and  the  spreading  vine. 

The  daisy  in  the  grass. 
The  snowdrop  and  the  eglantine, 

Preach  sermons  as  we  pass. 
The  ant,  within  its  cavern  deep. 

Would  bid  us  labor  too, 
And  writes  upon  its  tiny  heap — 

"  There's  work  enough  to  do." 

The  planets,  at  their  Maker's  will, 

Move  onward  in  their  cars, 
For  Nature's  wheel  is  never  still — 

Progressive  as  the  stars ! 
The  leaves  that  flutter  in  the  air, 

And  summer's  breezes  woo, 
One  solemn  truth  to  man  declare — 

"  There's  work  enough  to  do." 

Who  then  can  sleep  when  all  around 

Is  active,  fresh  and  free  ? 
Shall  man — creation's  lord — be  found 

Less  busy  than  the  bee? 
Our  courts  and  alleys  are  the  field. 

If  men  would  search  them  through, 
That  best,  the  sweets  of  labor  yield. 

And  "  work  enough  to  do?" 
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To  have  a  heart  for  those  who  weep. 

The  sottish  drunkard  win  ; 
To  rescue  all  the  children,  deep 

In  ignorance  and  sin  ; 
To  help  the  poor,  the  hungry  feed, 

To  give  him  coat  and  shoe, 
To  see  that  all  can  write  and  read — 

Is  "  work  enough  to  do  !" 
The  time  is  short — the  world  is  wide, 

And  much  has  to  be  done  ; 
This  wondrous  earth,  and  all  its  pride. 

Will  vanish  with  the  snn  ! 
The  moments  flit  on  lightning's  wings, 

And  life's  uncertain  too  ; 
We've  none  to  waste  on  foolish  things — 

"There's  work  enough  to  do." 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  arrival  of  the  Canada 
at  Halifax  on  the  23d  ult.,  furnished  Liverpool  dates 
to  the  12th.  The  non-arrival  of  the  America,  which 
left  Liverpool  on  the  6th,  was  owing  to  her  having 
encountered  a  severe  storm  off  Cape  Clear,  in  which 
she  suffered  so  much  damage  as  to  be  obliged  to  put 
back  to  port  for  repairs.  The  mails  and  passengers 
were  brought  by  the  Canada. 

The  Paris  Journal  des  Debats  says  that  Turkey  is 
the  only  power  that  has  not  agreed  to  another  Con- 
ference, but  its  assent  is  considered  certain.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  meeting  would  take  place  about  the 
close  of  the  year. 

Great  Britain. — A  deputation  from  Liverpool  and 
London  had  waited  upon  Lord  Clarendon,  to  ascertain 
what  is  meant  by  the  British  demonstration  against 
New  Granada. 

Theobald  Mathew,  the  eminent  advocate  of  temper- 
ance, wliose  labors  in  Ireland  a  few  j^ears  since  pro- 
duced such  beneficial  results,  died  at  Cork  on  the  9th 
ult. 

Notwithstanding  the  prospect  of  the  re-assembling 
of  the  Paris  Congress,  great  activity  was  said  to  pre- 
vail in  the  English  dock  yards  and  arsenals,  vessels 
and  munitions  of  war  being  prepared  with  expedition, 
and  every  department  being  put  into  an  efficient  state. 

There  had  been  a  succession  of  severe  gales  in  the 
British  Channel,  and  numerous  casualties. 

Dr.  Livingston,  the  celebrated  African  traveller,  has 
reached  Marseilles,  on  his  way  homeward. 

The  British  government  is  about  to  lay  a  telegraph 
line  across  the  Persian  Gulf. 

France. — The  Minister  of  Public  Works  has  just 
presented  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  condition  of 
the  French  railroads,  and  the  sums  required  next 
year  for  their  continuation ;  from  which  it  appears 
that  there  are  about  4,038  miles  of  railroad  in  opera- 
tion, and  about  2, TOO  in  course  of  construction.  The 
sums  expended  by  private  railway  companies  in  the 
years  1855  and  1856,  have  been  respectively  430,000,000 
and  458,000,000  francs,  while  the  State  has  expended 
about  30,000,000  in  the  two  years  for  the  same  object. 
In  1851,  the  expenditures  of  companies  were  50,000,- 
000,  and  the  advances  by  the  State  75,000,000  francs. 
The  amount  proposed  to  be  raised  by  companies  the 
ensuing  year  is  214,000,000  francs. 

The  Captain  and  fifteen  of  the  passengers  of  the 
French  steamer  Lyonnais-,  destroyed  some  time  since 
by  a  collision  with  another  vessel  on  the  Atlantic, 
have  been  taken  into  Bordeaux  by  a  vessel  which 
had  picked  them  up. 

Commercial  affairs  wei-e  rather  more  favorable,  but 
dissatisfaction  was  felt  because  the  Bank  did  not  relax 
its  rates.    Trade  was  not  very  active. 

Prussia. — The  King  had  presented  the  resolution  of 
the  German  Diet  on  the  Neufchatel  question  to  the 
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Great  Powers,  inviting  them  to  join  in  a  collective  de- 
cision, with  a  view  to  secure  her  recognized  rights. 

France  and  Austria,  it  is  said,  have  advised  Prussia 
to  abstain  from  military  demonstrations  during  the 
pendency  of  the  question,  promising  at  the  same  time 
to  support  her  views. 

It  is  reported  that  Switzerland  is  about  to  send  an 
agent  to  Berlin,  to  explain  the  reasons  for  refusing  to 
release  the  prisoners.  The  King  is  said  not  to  regard 
the  withdrawal  of  his  envoy  from  Berne  as  a  complete 
rupture  of  relations  with  the  Federal  Council. 

Italy. — An  unsuccessful  attempt  has  been  made  to 
assassinate  the  King  of  Naples.  The  insurrection  in 
Sicily  has  been  suppressed. 

A  telegraphic  despatch  from  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor at  Vienna,  published  in  the  Paris  Moniteur,  states 
that  the  Emperor  has  removed  the  sequestrations 
which  had  been  imposed  on  the  estates  of  emigrants 
from  Lombardy,  and  ninety  persons  who  had  been 
condemned  in  tlie  Italian  provinces  for  political  of- 
fences, had  received  a  comp]t';e  amnesty. 

Persia. — The  reported  capture  of  Herat  is  still 
doubtful,  though  late  accounts  tend  to  confirm  it. 
The  Beloochees  have  invaded  the  Persian  territory. 

China. — Dissensions  are  reported  to  have  brolten 
out  between  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  one  of  whom 
has  been  put  to  death  by  another.  A  violent  earth- 
quake on  the  nth  of  8th  month  destroyed  the  town  of 
Yoo  Tching,  on  the  nortli-western  frontier,  and  some 
neighboring  villages,  and  several  hundred  persons 
lost  their  lives,  among  them  a  son  of  the  Emperor  of 
China. 

Australia. — The  latest  intelligence  is  generally  of 
a  satisfactory  nature.  Fresh  discoveries  of  gold  had 
been  made  ;  silver,  copper,  tin,  iron,  slate  and  marble 
had  also  been  found.  Trade  was  brisli,  and  the  colony 
tranquil  and  prosperous. 

Mexico. — The  insurreciion  of  Puebla  has  terminated 
by  the  surrender  of  the  citj^  to  the  government  forces. 
Several  minor  attempti  cf  the  same  kind  in  various 
places  have  been  suppressed.    They  were  mostly  ex- 
'cited  by  the  clergy. 

Domestic. — The  bill  modifying  the  law  of  South 
Carolina  relative  to  colored  seamen,  substituting  con- 
finement on  board  the  ship  to  which  they  belong  for 
imprisonment  on  shore,  has  passed  both  houses  of  the 
Legislature. 

Late  accounts  from  Kansas  state  that  the  land  sale 
at  Leavenworth  was  still  proceeding  quietly,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  produced  a  more  friendly  feeling  be- 
tween actual  settlers  of  the  two  parties  than  had  pre- 
viously existed.  Some  of  the  moderate  pro-slaverj^ 
men  have  visited  Lawrence,  and  made  overtures  for 
peace  and  union  on  the  basis  of  true  popular  sove- 
reignty. It  was  conceded  that  the  acts  of  the  spurious 
legislature  ought  to  be  repealed,  and  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  parties  to  be  referred  to  a  genuine  election, 
in  which  only  voters  of  three  months  residence  should 
vote,  and  every  precaution  against  fraud  should  be 
used.  It  is  said  that  a  plan  was  agreed  upon  by 
which  both  parties  of  genuine  residents  should  unite 
in  an  appeal  to  Congress,  to  pass  a  bill  drawn  up  on 
this  principle.  Access  to  the  territory  is  now  unim- 
peded, except  by  the  freezing  of  the  rivers.  The  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature,  recently  elected  under  the  spurious 
laws,  is  to  meet  at  Lccompton  early  in  the  present 
month,  and  the  Free  State  Legislature  will  meet  about 
the  s;vnie  time  at  Topcka,  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  latter  will  be  interfered  with  by  the  territorial 
authorities. 

The  c.xcitemenlin  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  respect- 
ing a  slave  insurrection  still  continues.  Several  free 
colored  men  have  been  hung,  and  others,  with  a  num- 
ber of  slaves,  arrested.  In  some  places  the  slaves  are 
not  permitted  to  meet,  even  for  public  worship ;  and 
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the  Mayor  of  Louisville  issued  a  proclamation,  author- 
izing the  imprisonment  of  slaves  found  absent  from 
tlieir  homes  after  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  during  the 
holidays.  AtMurfreesborougha  mob  whipped  nearly 
all  the  free  colored  men,  and  then  ordered  them  to 
leave  the  town  and  never  return. 

The  case  of  Dred  Scott,  involving,  among  other 
questions,  the  constitutionality  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, which  was  argued  before  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  last  winter,  but  not  decided,  has  been  recently 
re-argued  before  that  tribunal.  Scott  was  held  as  a 
slave  by  an  officer  of  the  army,  who  moved  with  his 
slaves  into  the  Territory  where  slavery  was  prohibited 
by  that  Compromise.  Scott  was  afterwards  carried 
back  to  Missouri,  and  retained  in  slavery,  and  he  has 
now  sued  for  his  freedom.  The  questions  argued 
at  the  present  term  were :  Is  the  free  colored  man  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  ?  Does  the  temporary 
resi'dence  of  a  master  wiih  his  slaves  in  a  Free  State 
work  emancipation?  Is  the  prohibition  of  slavery  by 
act  of  Congress,  especially  is  the  Missouri  Conqiromise, 
constitutional  ?  The  case,  after  being  ably  argued, 
was  committed  to  the  Court,  but  the  decision  may  not 
be  rendered  till  near  the  close  of  the  term. 

The  construction  of  the  towets  for  the  suspension 
bridge  over  the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati  is  progressing.  The 
towers,  of  which  both  foundations  •  are  now  laid, 
eighty-six  by  fifty-two  feet  at  the  base,  will  be  two 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  high,  and  one  thousand  and 
six  feet  apart.  The  cab.'ia  will  be  anchored  three 
hundred  feet  back  on  each  side  of  the  river,  pass  over 
the  tops  of  the  towers,  and  thus  be  made  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  the  bridge.  The  entire  span  will  there- 
fore be  sixteen  hundred  and  six  feet — a  little  short  of 
one-third  of  a'  mile.  The  elevation  of  the  floor  at  the 
middle,  above  low  water  mark,  will  be  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  feet.  The  great  flood  of  1832 — the 
highest  on  record — rose  tiixty-two  feet  above  low 
water ;  and  making  allowance  even  for  this,  there  will 
remain  sixty  feet,  which  is  considerably  more  than 
will  be  required  for  the*highest  steamboat  pipes  on 
the  river. 

Congress. — The  Senate  was  in  session  only  on  the 
23d  and  26th  ult.  Un  the  former  day,  it  adopted  a 
resolution  requesting  tho  President  to  communicate  to 
that  body  such  infoimatiou  as  he  may  jjossess  relative 
to  the  present  condition  tind  prospects  of  the  project 
for  an  Atlantic  telegraph'.  On  the  2Gth,  a  resolution 
was  passed,  calling  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
report  whether  more  efhc's.it  means  cannot  be  devised 
for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  persons  wrecked 
on  the  coasts  of  New  .lersey  and  Long  Island  ;  and 
whether  relief  should  not  be  granted  to  the  families 
of  those  who  lose  their  lives  in  endeavoring  to  rescue 
persons  from  shipwreck.  The  Senate  then  adjourned 
to  the  30th. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  various  appropria* 
tion  bills  were  reported  from  the  Committee  of  •^Vays 
and  Means,  and  those  for  the  Military  Academy  and 
Invalid  Pensions  passed  the  Committee  of  the  ^Vhole. 
Tlie  joint  resolution  from  the  Senate  extending  the 
time  when  tlie  creditors  of  Texas  may  present  their 
claims,  passed  on  the  23a.  The  Senate  bill  relative 
to  foreign  coins  and  the  coinage  of  new  cent  pieces, 
was  reported  with  amendments  on  the  24th,  debated 
and  postponed  for  two  weeks.  The  object  of  the  bill 
is  to  withdraw  from  circulation  the  depreciated  Mexi- 
can and  Spanish  coin.  The  delegate  from  Minnesota 
iutroduceu  a  bill  authorizing  the  people  of  that  terri- 
tory to  form  a  Constitution  and  6tate  government,  pre- 
paratory to  admission  into  the  Union.  On  the  2(Jth, 
the  Senate  bill  providing  for  the  compulsory  pre-pay- 
ment  of  postage  on  all  transient  printed  matter,  was 
passed,  with  several  private  bills,  and  the  House 
adjourned  to  the  30th. 
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Some  account  o/Mary  Springett,  afterwards 
Mary  Penington  ;  with  a  hrief  notice  of  her 
hmhand,  Sir  William  Springett  j  and  also 
of  Isaac  Penington,  her  second  husband. 

[Concluded  from  page  259.J 

Whilst  on  duty  with  his  regiment  at  Arundel, 
Colonel  Springett  was  taken  alarmingly  ill  of  an 
epidemic  which  had  carried  oif  many  of  the  of- 
ficers and  men.  Believing  he  should  not  recover, 
he  expressed  a  desire  to  see  hi^  wife  before  he 
departed ;  but  without  any  hopes  of  her  being 
able  to  come  from  London,  it  being  in  the  depth 
of  a  hard  winter,  with  much  snow  upon  the 
ground — and  she  very  near  her  confinement. 
Nevertheless,  Mary  Springett,  at  all  hazards,  de- 
termined to  make  the  attempt.  The  waters  being 
out  in  many  places,  she  found  it  very  difficult  to 
get  any  one  to  furnish  a  conveyance.  At  length, 
at  a  high  charge,  and  she  engaging  to  pay  all 
damage  of  coach  and  horses,  she  procured  one 
(as  a  favor)  from  a  person  with  whom  she  had 
some  acquaintance.  She  states,  they  found  the 
waters  out  at  Newington,  and  in  several  other 
places  in  the  highways.  On  one  occasion,  her- 
self and  maid  were  obliged  to  leave  the  coach 
with  their  luggage,  and  were  rowed  in  a  boat  for 
a  considerable  distance  along  the  road.  The 
horses  were  led  by  ropes  to  their  bridles,  and,  in 
some  places,  both  coach  and  horses  swam  along 
the  flood.  The  journey  proved  to  be  one  of  great 
fatigue  to  Mary  Springett,  as  well  as  imminent 
peril,  from  her  own  peculiar  situation,  and  the 
hazard  of  the  road.  Once  (being  benighted)  the 
coach  was  overturned.  The  Colonel  had  sent  his 
groom  to  attend  his  wife,  who  riding  a  white 
horse,  he  was  sometimes  the  only  guide  for  the 
coachman  to  drive  clear  of  danger.  Late  at 
night  they  came  to  a  garrison,  and  were  stopped 


by  the  guard  on  duty.    The  commander,  on 
learning  who  the  travellers  were,  would  fain 
have  had  them  stay  until  the  morning;  the 
coachman  likewise  adding  his  entreaties,  alleging 
his  horses  were  quite  jaded  with  fatigue,  and 
would  not  be  able  to  reach  Arundel  that  night. 
Mary  Springett,  however,  declared  her  resolution 
not  to  leave  the  carriage,  until  she  should  be  so 
near  as  to  be  able  to  walk  to  her  husband's 
lodgings ;  so  finding  her  resolved,  they  went  on. 
Near  the  town  they  suddenly  came  to  a  stand, 
the  horses  being  unable  to  proceed  any  further. 
Not  being  able  to  ascertain  the  cause  in  the  dark, 
a  man  was  dispatched  to  the  nearest  house  to 
procure  a  candle  and  lantern,  when  they  dis- 
covered that  the  wheels  of  the  coach  were  en- 
tangled in  the  roots  of  a  large  tree,  which  had 
been  left  on  the  road.  With  some  difficulty,  they 
i  extricated  the  carriage,  and  proceeded ;  but  on 
i  arriving  at  Arundel,  an  awful  sight  presented  to 
!  their  view ;  the  whole  town  appeared  to  be  de- 
!  populated,  all  the  windows  broken  to  pieces  by 
,  the  cannon-balls,  and  the  shops  and  lower  parts 
of  the  houses  converted  into  stabling  for  the 
soldiers'  horses.    Through  these  scenes  of  de- 
I  vastation,  at   twelve  o'clock    at  night,  Mary 
I  Springett  had  to  pass  to  her  husband's  lodgings, 
j  for  he  had  hired  apartments  for  himself,  not 
I  choosing  that  the  nation  should  be  at  any  charges 
for  his  private  accommodation. 

When  the  Colonel  was  informed  that  his  wife 
was  come,  he  could  hardly  believe  the  report,  and 
said,  "  If  she  is  come,  let  me  see  her,  and  hear 
her  voice."  Mary  Springett  heard  her  husband 
calling  her,  but  was  so  exhausted  and  overcome, 
that  two  persons  were  needed  to  assist  her  up 
stairs.  When  her  husband  first  saw  her,  ill  as 
he  was,  he  sprang  up  as  if  he  would  have  come 
out  of  his  bed,  saying,  "Let  me  embrace  thee 
before  I  die.  I  go  to  thy  God,  and  my  God." 
Soon  after  this  exciting  interview,  he  fell  asleep, 
and  his  wife  retired  for  the  night.  When  the 
Colonel  awoke,  he  seemed  much  refreshed,  and 
took  notice  of  his  wife's  servant  who  was  stand- 
ing by  his  bedside;  saying  to  her,  "  You  are  my 
wife's  own  maid.  Where,  where,  is  my  wife  ? 
How  does  my  boy  do  ?" — many  other  particulars 
he  inquired  respecting  his  wife.  At  last  he 
said — "  Go  to  my  wife  and  tell  her,  I  am  almost 
ready  to  embrace  her  and  talk  to  her,  I  am  so 
refreshed  with  my  sleep."    On  the  servant  going 
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to  her  mistress,  and  relating  this  conversation, 
Mary  Springett  was  desirous  of  going  to  her 
husband,  but  was  dissuaded  by  those  about  him, 
thinking  it  better  both  for  him  and  for  her,  that 
the  interview  should  be  deferred ;  so  she  sent 
him  a  kind  message  and  waited  a  while.  But 
when  she  afterwards  went  into  his  chamber,  she 
was  greatly  alarmed  at  his  altered  appearance. 
He  spoke  very  tenderly  to  her,  and  dropped  several 
serious  and  weighty  expressions — then  calling  her 
to  him,  he  said,  "Come,  my  dear,  let  me  kiss 
thee  before  I  die,"  which  he  did  very  affection- 
ately. Soon  afterwards  he  said,  "  Come,  my 
dear,  once  more  let  me  take  my  leave  of  thee" — 
which  he  did  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  He 
then  cried  out,  "Now,  no  more!  Never,  no 
more  I"  After  this  he  fell  into  a  great  agony, 
and  the  bed  shook  under  him,  as  if  it  would 
have  fallen  to  pieces.  The  doctor,  the  Colonel's 
chaplain,  and  his  chief  officers  being  about  his 
bed,  they  led  Mary  Springett  away  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room,  believing  the  sight  of  her  and 
the  great  affection  he  had  for  her,  were  the  cause 
of  these  paroxysms.  Some  time  after  this,  he 
lay  very  still  and  quiet,  and  they  suffered  his 
wife  to  go  once  more  to  the  side  of  his  bed,  which 
she  describes  in  the  following  words  : — "  I  looked 
on  him,  and  saw  the  most  amiable,  pleasant  counte- 
nance I  ever  beheld  :  smiling  like  an  infant  when 
(as  the  saying  is)  they  see  angels — he  lay  about 
an  hour  in  this  state.  Towards  evening  he  turned 
quickly  about  and  called  the  name  of  a  kinsman 
of  his,  saying,  "  Come,  Anthony  •  come  quickly." 
At  this  very  instant,  Anthony  rode  into  the  yard, 
having  come  many  miles  to  see  him.  The  Colonel 
died  the  same  evening,  and  as  soon  as  the  breath 
had  left  his  body  they  took  his  wife  into  another 
room,  and  did  not  suffer  her  to  see  him  any  more  : 
she  now  got  some  relief  by  tears.  The  next 
morning  the  body  was  put  into  a  coffin,  and  car- 
ried away  privately  in  his  own  ammunition  wagon 
to  Ringmore,  the  parish  in  which  he  was  born, 
and  where  his  ancestors  were  buried.  It  was  in- 
tended to  have  buried  him  with  military  parade, 
and  the  honors  of  his  rank,  but  his  wife,  through 
prudential  motives,  requested  that  his  body  might 
be  accompanied  by  his  own  officers  and  company 
only.  Thus  died  Colonel  Sir  William  Springett, 
in  the  prime  of  his  days,  and  vigor  of  his  youth, 
lamented  by  all  those  who  knew  his  estimable 
talents  and  qualifications;  leaving  his  discon- 
solate widow  in  a  condition  which  must  have  ex- 
cited the  pity  and  compassion  of  all  around  her. 

She  had  also  now  to  look  forward  to  the  task 
of  retrieving  her  husband's  estate,  which  had 
become  greatly  involved,  through  the  very  heavy 
expenses  he  had  incurred,  by  his  disinterested 
and  patriotic  exertions  to  serve  hi.s  country  and 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Soon 
after  her  husbnnd's  decease,  Mary  Springett  was 
delivered  of  a  daughter,  who,  as  is  before  men- 
tioned, became  the  wife  of  William  I'enn.  As 
she  objected  to  have  the  child  sprinkled,  this 


brought  a  great  reproach  upon  her  from  persons 
of  her  own  rank  and  acquaintance;  and  some 
that  were  accounted  able  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
whom,  at  one  time,  she  was  accustomed  to  vener- 
ate, were  sent  to  endeavor  to  convince  her  of  the 
evil  consequence  of  refusing  the  appointed  means 
of  initiating  her  child  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church, 
but  were  not  able  to  overturn  her  solid  convictions 
of  its  being  a  useless  ceremony. 

Thomas  Ellwood,  in  his  entertaining  and  in- 
structive autobiography,  mentions  that  his  father, 
Walter' Ellwood,  had  contracted  a  friendship  for 
the  "  Lady  Springett,  widow  of  Sir  William 
Springett,  who  died  in  the  Parliament  service, 
in  1643."  This  acquaintance  was  attempted  to 
be  renewed  after  she  became  the  wife  of  Isaac 
Penington,  and  had,  with  her  daughter,  Gulielma, 
joined  the  Society  of  Friends.  When  Walter 
Ellwood  took  his  daughter,  and  son  Thomas,  to 
pay  them  a  visit  at  their  house  at  Chalfont,  not 
knowing  any  thing  respecting  this  newly  gathered 
body  of  religious  professors,  or  scarcely  having 
heard  the  name  of  Quaker  before,  so  great  a 
change  from  a  free,  debonair,  and  courtly  sort  of 
behaviour,  to  so  strict  a  gravity  with  which  their 
old  acquaintance  now  received  them,  did  not  a 
little  amuse  and  disappoint  their  expectations. 
But  afterwards,  when  Thomas  Ellwood  began  to 
understand  the  grounds  of  the  change  which  had 
been  wrought  in  the  minds  of  his  friends,  he  be- 
came convinced  of  the  truth  of  those  gospel 
principles  M'hich  they  had  espoused;  and  at 
length  joined  them  in  religious  profession,  and 
ever  after  found  them  valuable  and  faithful 
friends  to  the  time  of  their  death. 

Isaac  Penington  was  the  eldest  son  of  Alder- 
man Penington,  of  London,  a  noted  member  of 
"the  long  Parliament,"  who  was  nominated  but 
did  not  sit,  as  one  of  the  Judges  of  Charles  I.  ; 
neither  does  his  name  appear  amongst  those  who 
signed  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  that  mis- 
guided but  ill-treated  monarch.  Isaac  Penington 
being  heir  to  a  fair  inheritance,  his  education 
was  suitable  to  his  expectations  in  life,  having 
all  the  advantages  which  the  schools  and  univer- 
sities of  his  own  country  afforded  him.  His 
natural  abilities  enabled  him  to  avail  himself  of 
these  advantages,  he  being  a  man  of  quick  appre- 
hension, and  a  good  understanding.  His  dis- 
position was  mild  and  affable;  his  conversation 
cheerful  but  guarded;  pleasing  in  hig  manner, 
and  instructive  in  the  matter  of  his  discourse. 
From  his  childhood  he  was  religiously  inclined, 
and  feeling  incited  to  a  diligent  search  after  the 
way  of  salvation,  he  prayed  for  that  which  he 
felt  he  wanted.  He  was  frequent  in  reading  the 
Scriptures,  and  faithful  in  practising  what  thereby 
was  manifested  to  his  understanding;  for  this,  he 
met  with  much  reproach,  opposition,  and  other 
trials,  and  became  the  wonder  of  his  kindred 
and  familiar  friends.  Being  led  to  separate  him- 
self from  the  public  worship,  which  he  had  usually 
frequented,  he  was  thus  left  alone,  and  connected 
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with  no  visible  society.  Isaac  and  Mary  Pening- 
ton  were,  no  doubt,  measurably  convinced  of  the 
religious  principles  and  doctrine  of  Friends,  be- 
fore they  became  acquainted  with  any  of  that 
people.  Their  first  interview  with  any  Friend, 
seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  following 
incident : — One  day,  as  they  were  walking  to- 
gether in  a  park,  in  their  own  neighborhood, 
they  were  accosted  by  a  man  on  the  other  side 
of  the  paling,  who  censured  them  for  their  gay 
apparel,  to  which  rebuke  Mary  Penington  re- 
plied, "  You  are  a  public  preacher  indeed,  to  re- 
prove us  on  the  highway."  Isaac,  however, 
appeared  inclined  to  cultivate  a  further  acquaint- 
ance with  their  singular  monitor,  and  this  led  to 
another  interview  with  him  and  others  of  the 
Society,  who  did  not  at  first  seem  to  succeed  in 
overturning  some  of  Isaac  Penington's  precon- 
ceived opinions,  which  he  was  well  qualified,  by 
many  specious  arguments,  to  defend.  However, 
the  conversation  at  these  opportunities  brought 
him  into  a  deeper  searching  of  heart  and  a  desire 
to  be  rightly  directed.  Under  this  exercise  of 
mind,  he  felt  at  liberty  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
Friends,  to  which  he  had  been  invited,  appointed 
to  be  held  at  John  Crook's,  who  had  been  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  in  Bedfordshire.  To  this 
meeting  Isaac  Penington  went  with  a  fixed  dis- 
position and  desire  of  heart  to  receive  nothing  as 
truth  which  was  not  of  Grod,  neither  to  withstand 
anything  which  he  might  be  convinced  was  truth. 
George  Fox,  being  at  that  Meeting,  spoke  so 
clearly  to  his  state,  in  expounding  the  mystery 
of  iniquity,  and  the  gospel  of  true  peace  and 
salvation,  as  gained  his  full  assent,  and  from  that 
time  forward  he  joined  the  Society  of  Friends. 
He  underwent  great  spiritual  conflict,  as  well  as 
much  outward  opposition  and  reproach  from  his 
father — his  relations — the  people  and  powers  of 
the  world ;  yet  through  the  virtue  of  that  reli- 
gion which  he  possessed,  he  was  strengthened  to 
retain  his  love  and  affection  to  his  oppressors, 
under  all  that  he  suffered  from  them.  Isaac  and 
Mary  Penington  had  several  children,two  of  whom, 
William  and  Edward,  were  educated  at  Christo- 
pher Taylor's  School,  at  Waltham  Abbey,  and 
were  partakers  of  that  extraordinary  visitation 
which  broke  in  amongst  the  children  there,  in 
1679.  Both  these  youths  gave  forth  testimonies 
in  writing  to  the  memory  of  John  Matern,  a 
valuable  Friend,  one  of  their  teachers,  who  died 
whilst  they  were  at  school,  expressive  of  their 
sense  of  his  worth,  and  his  anxious  care  for  their 
advancement  in  spiritual  knowledge  as  well  as 
school  learning.  Another  son,  (Isaac,)  a  promis- 
ing youth,  was  drowned  at  sea,  on  his  passage 
home  from  a  voyage  to  Barbadoes,  by  accidentally 
falling  overboard,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  parents. 

The  memoirs  of  Isaac  Penington,  describing  his 
exercises  and  patience  under  persecutions  for  the 
cause  of  truth,  are  in  the  hands  of  many  Friends ; 
yet  the  following  epitome  of  their  trials,  from 
the  pen  of  his  widow,  may  not  be  unacceptable. 


She  writes  thus  : — "  After  my  dear  husband  and 
I  had  received  the  testimony  of  God's  faithful 
servants,  to  the  light  and  grace  in  the  heart,  we 
became  obedient  to  the  heavenly  voice,  receiving 
the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  and  took  up  the  cross 
to  the  customs,  language,  friendships,  titles  and 
honors  of  this  worW ;  and  we  endured  patiently, 
despisings;  reproaches;  cruel  mockings  and 
scornings  from  relations,  acquaintance,  and 
neighbors :  those  of  our  own  rank,  and  those 
below  us ;  nay,  even  from  our  own  servants.  To 
every  class  we  were  a  by-word  :  they  would  wag 
the  head  at  us,  accounting  us  fools,  mad  and  be- 
witched. As  such,  they  stoned  and  imprisoned  . 
us,  at  several  towns  and  meetings  where  we  went. 
This  not  being  enough  to  prove  us,  and  work  for 
us  a  far  more  exceeding  weight  of  glory,  it  pleased 
the  Lord  to  sufi'er  us  to  be  further  tried  by  the 
loss  of  our  estate,  which  was  wrongfully  withheld 
from  US;  by  some  of  our  relations  suing  us  unrighte- 
ously. Our  own  tenants  withheld  what  the  law 
gave,  and  put  us  into  the  court  of  Chancery,  be- 
cause we  could  not  swear.  Our  relations  also, 
taking  that  advantage,  we  were  put  out  of  our 
dwelling-house  in  an  injurious  and  unjust  man- 
ner. Thus  we  were  stripped  of  my  husband's 
estate,  and  a  great  part  of  mine.  After  this,  we 
were  tossed  up  and  down  from  place  to  place,  to 
our  great  weariness  and  charge.  We  had  no 
place  to  abide  in,  near  our  former  habitation  at 
Chalfont,  where  our  meetings  for  public  worship 
used  to  be  held,  yet  were  we  pressed  in  our 
spirits  to  stay  amongst  the  gathered  flock  there, 
if  a  place  could  be  found  any  way  convenient, 
though  but  ordinarily  decent.  The  people  in 
our  neighborhood  knew  of  our  former  affluence, 
and  pitied  us  for  being  so  stripped,  and  did  not 
expect  great  things  of  us  suitable  to  our  rank  in  the 
world ;  but  wondered  how  it  was  that  we  could  still 
support  a  degree  of  decency  in  our  way  of  living, 
and  were  able  to  pay  every  one  their  own.  We 
contentedly  submitted  to  mean  things,  and  thus 
we  remained  honorable  before  them." 

Isaac  Penington  died  at  Goodncstone-Court,  in 
Kent,  in  1679,  aged  about  63.  His  remains 
were  brought  to  his  house  at  Chalfont,  and  at- 
tended to  the  grave  by  a  large  concourse  of 
friends  and  neighbors,  by  whom  he  was  beloved. 
His  widow  survived  him  about  three  years. 
— British  Friend.  J.  P. 


For  Friends'  EeTiew. 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  John  Kitto,  on  a 
voyage  from  England  to  Malta,. 

"Bay  of  Cadiz,  July  12th,  1827. 
"  Off  St.  Vincent,  you  will  recollect,  the  great- 
sea-battle  was  fought,  for  which  Earl  St.  ViQ>- 
cent  was  ennobled.  As  I  leaned  over  the  gang- 
way, and  when  the  Captain,  in  answer  to  my 
enquiries,  had  indicated  the  places  where  iiie 
battle  had  chiefly  raged,  I  had  many  serious  re- 
flections, as  I  contrasted  thd  present  serene  and 
placid  appearance  of  these  waters  with  that 
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wliich  the  evil  passions  of  men  must  liave 
made  it  when  obscured  by  smoke,  stained  with 
blood,  and  covered  with  the  bodies  of  immortal 
beings.  It  does  make  '  the  heart  sick'  to  think 
of  these  things.  The  captain  seemed  to  feel 
much  satisfaction  in  the  '  glory'  which  our  coun- 
try obtained  in  this  affair.  Grlory  ! — surely  the 
curse  of  God  must  rest  upon  all  glory  cemented 
thus  with  the  blood  of  thousands,  and  washed 
with  the  tears  of  thousands  more.  I  have  read 
that  Tamerlane  erected  public  works  with  the 
skulls  he  had  slain.  That  was  glory — this  is 
glori/ — all  these  things  are  the  glories  which 
men  make  to  themselves.  *  *  *  Glory  is  a 
very  good  thing.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
glory.  I  only  lament  when  men  and  nations 
deem  that  their  glory,  which,  if  I  have  read 
Jesus  Christ  aright,  God  must  reprobate  as  sin 
and  evil.  Independently  of  the  glory  of  such  af- 
fairs, I  am  not  unaware  that  Malthus  and  his  dis- 
ciples afBrm  them  to  be  very  useful  and  necessary 
things.  But  I  do  not  care  what  Malthus  says — 
what  poets  say — what  historians  applaud.  What 
does  Jesus  Christ  say  ?" 

Little  Tommy :  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(Continued  from  page  261.) 

Yesterday  I  called  again.  Little  Tommy  was 
raised  up  in  bed,  and  propped  with  pillows.  I 
think  nothing  could  exceed  the  peaceful  and 
happy  expression  of  his  countenance.  He  had 
previously  been  telling  his  mother  that  he  felt  so 
very  happy,  and  very  tliankful  for  a  little  ease 
from  pain.  We  then  referred  to  the  texts  he 
wished  to  have  copied,  which  he  had  all  ready, 
and  pointed  them  out  with  his  little,  tremulous 
finger.  They  are  as  follows  : — "  Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest :  take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn 
of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart;  and 
ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls,  for  my  yoke  is 
easy,  and  my  burden  is  light."  Matt.  xi.  28,  29, 
30.  "  Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart ; 
try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts,  and  see  if  there 
be  any  wicked  way  iu  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way 
everlasting."  Ps.  cxxxix.  23,  24.  The  last  of 
these  texts  he  often  repeated,  applying  it  solemnly 
to  himself. 

I  found  his  sister  much  sunk.  She  said  her 
pain  was  so  great  that  she  thought  she  could  not 
last  long,  but  added  that  she  desired  to  wait  the 
Lord's  time.  After  her  brother  had  given  me 
his  texts,  she  hesitatingly  asked  me  if  I  would 
write  one  for  her, — viz  :  "  There  is  but  a  step- 
between  me  and  death."  1  Samuel  XX.  3.  They 
are  both  very  grateful  for  every  little  thing  done 
for  them,  and  invariably  express  their  obligation, 
even  when  they  have  scarcely  breath  to  utter  it. 
In  answer  to  my  inquiries  as  to  their  comforts 
and  necessities,  Tommy  meekly  replied,  "The 
Lord  docs  not  let  us  want  for  any  thing."  His 
anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  his  nearest  relations 
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continues  unabated,  and  hymns  particularly  re- 
lating to  the  subject  are  his  especial  favorites, 
and  are  often  referred  to  by  him.  The  following 
is  the  concluding  stanza  of  one  of  them  : — 

"  Suffer  me  to  run  to  him  ; 

Gentle  sisters,  come  with  me  ; 
Oh  that  all  I  love  but  knew  him ! 

Then  my  home  a  heaven  would  be." 

Another  hymn,  of  which  he  was  very  fond, 
has  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Oh,  hasten,  brother,  to  implore, 

And  stay  not  for  to-morrow's  sun, 
For  fear  thy  season  should  be  o'er 

Before  the  evening's  stage  be  run. 
Oh,  hasten,  brother,  to  return, 

And  wait  not  for  to-morrow's  sun  ; 
Perhaps  thy  lamp  may  cease  to  burn 

Before  salvation's  work  be  done." 

Disease  is  evidently  making  rapid  progress 
with  them  both ;  but  their  heavenly  pathway 
seems  to  grow  brighter  and  brighter,  even  as  a 
shining  light  unto  the  perfect  day.  I  think  I  do 
not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  Tommy's  face  is 
radiant  with  holy  joy.  His  cough  is  so  distress- 
ing as  sometimes  to  threaten  suffocation,  and  he 
feels  pains  over  all  his  body,  even  to  his  finger- 
ends,  while  his  back  is  chafed  and  sore.  Yet  the 
unclouded  prospect  of  an  entrance  into  his  hea- 
venly Father's  kingdom  makes  all  his  sufferings 
light.  During  his  illness,  although  formerly  of 
a  hasty  temper,  it  is  believed  that  a  murmur  has 
never  passed  his  lips,  nor  the  slightest  expression 
of  impatience  :  gratitude  and  praise  are  the  cloth- 
ing of  his  spirit.  He  said  to  me,  "  I  long  to  sing 
praises;"  and  added,  that  he  should  soon  be 
permitted  to  join  in  the  new  song  with  those  who 
stand  before  the  throne ;  and  his  mother  told  me 
that,  a  few  mornings  before,  she  overheard  him 
singing,  "  0  Grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?"  "  O 
Death,  where  is  thy  sting?" 

It  appeared  that  some  one  had  censured  the 
mother  for  not  having  had  the  children  baptized, 
and  told  her  she  was  keeping  them  back  from 
the  blessing.  That  person  must  indeed  have 
known  but  little  of  the  spiritual  state  of  these 
children,  not  to  have  been  aware  that  they  had 
been  introduced  into  the  Church  of  Christ  by  a 
mightier  and  much  more  efiicacious  baptism  than 
that  of  water,  even  "the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  fire ;"  that  they  had  received  the 
substance  instead  of  the  shadow, — the  reality 
instead  of  the  type.  On  hearing  the  subject 
discussed,  little  Tommy,  whose  clearly-defined 
spiritual  views  of  Christianity  were  really  re- 
markable, observed  that  it  would  be  like  mocking 
God  ;  adding,  with  emphasis,  "  Our  Saviour  said 
himself,  *  No  one  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my 
hand.'"* 

On  another  occasion,  a  clergyman  called  upon 

*  The  mother  had  been  by  profession  a  Baptist, 
which  will  account  for  the  children  not  having  been 
baptized  in  infancy;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  sub- 
ject had  never  before  been  spoken  of  in  Tommy'.s 
presence. 
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his  mother,  and  talked  much  to  her  on  the  neces- 
sity of  having  the  children  baptized ;  and  this 
being  communicated  to  little  Tommy,  he  said, 
with  great  animation  and  sweetness,  "  My  Saviour 
has  baptized  me ;  He  has  washed  me  and  made 
me  white  in  His  own  blood,  and  I  know  that  if 
it  was  right  for  me  to  have  water-baptism  He 
would  make  it  known  to  me."  Soon  after  he 
added,  "  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul ;  all  that  is 
within  me  bless  His  Holy  Name."  He  also  spoke 
of  the  Lord  calling  Samiiel,  who  at  the  fourth 
time  answered,  "  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant 
heareth,"  and  made  such  correct  and  clear  re- 
marks on  this  passage  of  Holy  Writ  as  astonished 
me,  and  convinced  me  that  he  was  indeed  an  apt 
young  scholar  in  the  school  of  Christ.  The  per- 
son before  alluded  to  paid  the  family  another 
visit,  on  the  subject  of  Tommy  and  his  sister 
being  baptized,  bringing  a  book  for  the  mother 
to  read,  and  telling  her  that,  if  she  would  only 
consent  to  their  being  baptized,  she  should  want 
for  nothing.  She  was,  however,  enabled  to  re- 
sist the  tempting  offer;  for  such  it  must  have 
been  amid  their  extreme  poverty  and  the  declin- 
ing health  of  most  of  the  family. 

In  allusion  to  this  subject,  little  Tommy  said 
to  me,  "  They  told  me  that  if  I  were  baptized  I 
should  be  made  a  child  of  God,  and  should  have 
the  mark  of  my  Saviour  on  my  forehead ;  but  I 
told  them  my  Saviour  had  baptized  me,  and 
made  me  a  child  of  God ;  and  what  can  man 
do  for  me." 

On  the  morning  of  New  Year's  day,  1855,  the 
little  sufferer  expressed  an  entire  renunciation  of 
self, — that  he  was  nothing, — all  that  he  could 
say,  or  any  good  that  was  in  him,  was  of  the 
Lord.  His  sister  is  sinking  fast,  and  has  often 
expressed  a  hope  that  she  shall  soon  be  in  her  \ 
happy  home  in  heaven.  She  remarked,  "  It  is 
hard  for  me  to  be  cheerful,  my  sufferings  are  so 
great;"  but  she  is  still  able  to  say,  "Thy  will 
be  done;"  and  observed  that  her  praying  brother 
(little  Tommy)  had  been  a  great  blessing  to  her. 

Nine  days  afterwards  the  visitor  writes : — I  had 
not  seen  the  dear  children  for  more  than  a  week, 
and  called  yesterday.  I  was  surprised  to  see 
Fanny  still  here.  There  seems  to  be  a  wonder- 
ful tenacity  of  life.  But  what  a  mercy,  that  the 
sufferings  of  mortality  are  all  that  she  has  to 
bear  ! — that  her  peace  is  made !  and,  when  it 
pleases  Him,  whose  time  is  ever  the  best,  to 
say,  "  It  is  enough,"  she  will  joyfully  receive  the 
summons  to  her  happy  home  in  heaven,  the  un- 
clouded prospect  of  which  has  so  often  borne  up 
her  sinking  head  above  the  deep  waters  through 
which  she  has  had  to  pass.  It  has  never  been 
my  lot  to  witness  a  more  emaciated,  suffering 
body.  When  I  first  entered  the  room  she  was 
apparently  unconscious,  but  after  a  while  became 
partially  aroused,  and  smiled  a  recognition.  Her 
articulation  had  become  very  difficult.  Before  I 
left  she  tried  to  speak  to  me,  but  I  could  only 
catch  the  word  "journey."    Her  mother  tried 
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to  help  her  out,  and  suggested  she  had  nearly 
got  to  the  end  of  her  journey ;  but  she  signified 
that  was  not  what  she  wished  to  say ;  and,  after 
another  effort,  we  understood  that  she  had  prayed 
for  me  while  I  had  been  absent  on  a  journey,  and, 
on  repeating  it  to  her,  she  assented.  The  energy 
of  Tommy's  spirit  bears  down  the  poor,  frail 
tabernacle,  so  that,  while  dwelling  on  the  one 
theme  of  his  soul's  rejoicing,  he  has  often  to 
pause  from  sheer  exhaustion.  His  mother  has 
frequently  endeavored  to  restrain  him  from 
speaking,  and  like  an  obedient  child  he  has  tried 
for  a  time  to  keep  silence ;  but  in  reply  to  her 
remonstrance  on  one  occasion,  he  said,  "  Oh,  I 
cannot  tell  half  of  what  I  feel  of  my  dear 
Saviour's  love ;  he  is  my  comfort  all  the  day  and 
all  the  night; — he  never  leaves  me.  I  want 
everybody  to  know  the  dear  Saviour  I  have 
found.  What  a  happy  world  it  would  be  if  all 
loved  their  Saviour  !"  He  told  me  he  had  asked 
his  sister  if  she  felt  any  fear  about  passing  through 
the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  :  to  which 
she  replied,  she  had  no  fear,  for  she  knew  that 
her  Saviour  would  be  with  her.  In  telling  me 
this,  little  Tommy  added,  with  fervor,  "  He  is 
my  Shepherd;  I  shall  not  want."  In  reference 
to  this  little  pilgrim,  a  friend  of  the  visitor  who 
called  upon  him  said  it  was  the  most  remarkable 
case  she  had  ever  met  with,  for  Tommy  was  more 
like  an  old,  experienced  Christian  than  a  child 
of  eleven  years. 

On  a  subsequent  visit,  I  found  them  both  very 
ill.  Dear  Fanny  appeared  to  be  sinking  fast,  but 
had  rather  less  pain  just  then.'  She  had  been 
dozing;  and,  having  a  difficult  articulation,  on 
awakening,  Tommy  asked  his  mother  to  give 
her  something  to  drink.  He  has  been  most  at- 
tentive to  her,  always  wishing  her  to  be  attended 
to  before  himself.  His  mother  said  he  had  told 
that  he  had  done  with  the  world,  and  would 
rather  not  hear  any  conversation  on  indifferent 
subjects.  His  eldest  sister  carried  him  in  her 
arms  one  day  to  the  window,  and  asked  him  if 
he  would  not  like  to  look  into  the  street,  when 
he  turned  his  head  away,  and  replied,  "  Oh,  no ; 
I  don't  wish  to  look  there.  I  like  to  look  up  at 
the  sky  and  see  the  works  of  God." 

A  few  days  after  this  visit,  the  poor  mother 
called  to  tell  me  Fanny  was  gone.  Thi.-i  dear 
child  died  in  peace,  and  in  the  joyful  belief  of 
an  immediate  entrance  into  "  the  happy  home  in 
heaven,"  of  which  she  had  so  often  spoken. 
Her  last  words  were,  "  Very  happy."  Just  be- 
fore her  death  she  expressed  a  wish  to  kiss  them 
all;  and  when  dear  little  Tommy  was  carried  to 
her  dying  bed,  tiie  family  say  the  scene  was  a 
most  touching  one.  With  beaming  eyes,  he  ad- 
dressed her  with  cheerful  words,  telling  her  that 
the  Saviour  had  prepared  a  place  for  her,  and  that 
His  arms  were  open  to  receive  her  into  His  hea- 
venly kingdom.  He  then  kissed  her,  and  bade 
her  farewell,  telling  her  that  he  should  soon  fol- 
low her.    What  a  contrast  was  this  to  a  former 
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occasion,  when  he  thought  she  was  dying  and 
was  not  prepared ! — now  he  was  cheering  her 
onward  to  death,  in  the  assured  hope  of  her 
resurrection  to  an  eternal  life  of  peace  and 
blessedness. 

[To  be  concluded  1 
ELIZA  P.  GURNEY  ON  THE  CONTINENt. 

In  the  Tenth  month  last,  we  stated  that  our 
dear  friend,  Eliza  P.  Gurney,  had  obtained  a 
certificate  to  visit  some  parts  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  that  Robert  and  Christine  Alsop 
would  accompany  her.  The  following  extracts 
from  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Lon- 
don Friend  by  Robert  Alsop,  present  a  sketch 
of  their  journey  during  the  first  few  weeks  : — 

"  My  dear  Friend, — As  thou  expressed  a 
wish  to  hear  ft-om  me  in  the  course  of  our  journey, 
I  take  the  peu  to  give  thee  a  brief  outline  of  our 
progress. 

AVe  left  London  on  the  7th  of  Tenth  .month, 
and  after  a  stay  of  one  day  at  Paris,  reached 
Lyons,  where  we  passed  First-day  ;  here  we  met 
with  several  of  the  Protestant  pastors  and  others, 
and,  although  there  was  no  opening  for  a  meet- 
ing there  at  the  time,  we  became  much  interested 
in  what  is  going  on  amongst  them.  On  Second- 
day  we  went  as  far  as  Chambery,  and  then  over 
the  Mount  Cenis  to  Turin.  The  weather  was 
very  favorable,  and  the  road  over  the  mountain  j 
good — a  few  flakes  of  snow  falling.  We  com-  j 
menced  the  ascent  about  eight  o'clock,  and  1 
reached  the  summit  by  easy  zigzags  in  about 
three  hours.  After  staying  one  night  at  Turin, 
we  went  by  rail  to  Pignerol,  and  thence  to  La 
Tour — or,  as  the  Italians  call  it,  Torre  di  Luscrna 
— the  capital  of  these  valleys,  if  we  may  so  call 
it,  a  town  of  probably  3000  inhabitants  Ou 
First-day  evening  we  had  a  little  meeting  in  our 
room  in  the  hotel ;  three  of  the  pastors  present ; 
in  all  about  thirty  persons.  It  was  an  iuteresting 
occasion  ;  I  suppose  the  first  instance  of  female 
ministry  in  these  valleys :  our  dear  friend  docs 
not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  aware  that  she 
was  tiius  breaking  new  ground.  Ou  Seventh, 
First  and  Second-days,  it  rained  very  heavily, 
and  almost  iucessantly  ;  the  river  greatly  swelled, 
and  tiie  roar  of  the  torrents  and  waterfalls  along 
the  valley  was  very  striking.  Ou  Third-day  it 
cleared  up  a  little,  and  the  beautiful  snowy  moun- 
tains in  the  upper  partof  the  valley  rose  in  grand 
relief,  with  the  nearer  ones,  which  arc  clothed  in 
their  lower  p;uts  with  vines,  and  in  their  middle 
regions  with  chesnut  trees.  On  Second-day  we 
went  to  the  Orphan  Asylum,  which  was  founded 
by  our  late  dear  friend  William  Forster.  The 
school  at  present  occupies  the  upper  part  of  a 
house  in  tlu;  town.  The  new  building  is  at  a 
short  oistiinec  from  the  town,  and  is  in  a  good 
state  of  forwardness,  so  that  1  suppose  it  will  be 
shortly  roofed  iu.    It  is  a  building  of  consider- 


able size,  and  beautifully  situated  at  the  entrance  (» 
of  the  Angrogna  Valley.    There  are  in  the  in-  rc 
stitution  at  present  twenty-six  girls,  from  about  an 
eight  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  seem  to  be  very  in 
nicely  trained  and  cared  for;  in  addition  tc  se 
school-learning,  they  are   taught   needlework.  {( 
glove-making,  &c.    We  were  quite  pleased  with  fi 
their  deportment  and  appearance.    They  are  in-  0 
structed  by  a  young  woman,  a  "  diaconesse,"  m 
from  Switzerland.    When  the  number  of  girls  \ 
has  reached  fifty,  they  hope  to  commence  with  of 
the  boys,  if  they  can  get  the  means.    There  is  P 
also  a  Protestant  hospital,  and  also  what  is  called  It 
a  rinjged  school — a  name  which  I  hope  will  el 
shortly  be  changed,  as  the  children  look  decent  n 
and  behave  well.  As  respects  genei'al  instruction,;  tl 
it  appears  that  there  are,  in  both  valleys,  fifteen  t( 
parishes,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  parochial  a 
school  in  constant  operation ;  but  many  of  the  ti 
children  are  employed  continually  iu  the  fields,  6 
except  in  the  winter,  so  that  their  education  1 
would  be  unprovided  for,  were  it  not  for  addi-  ii 
tional  schools,  which  are  kept  for  the  winter  b 
months  only,  and  of  which  there  are  about  160  ci 
in  the  different  villages;  these  are  called  "  quarter  si 
schools."  Some  years  since,  these  winter  schools  il 
were  usually  held  in  stables,  and  other  similar  t 
places  ;  but,  through  the  exertions  of  Gen.  Beck-  ii 
with,  neat  schoolrooms  have  been  built  in  most  ii 
places,  which  are  called  "  Les  Ecoles  du  General."  i 
The  labors  of  this  gentleman,  and  those  of  Dr.  j 
Gilly,  have  been  the  means  of  remarkable  bene-  a 
fit  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  valleys,  and  are  held  t 
in  grateful  remembrance  everywhere.    In  all  the  \ 
principal  houses  we  meet  with  the  portraits  of  j 
these  their  benefactors.    The  latter  is  rather  re-  t 
cently  deceased.    Connected  with  the  labors  of  t 
these  worthy  individuals  should  be  named  the  ( 
college,  a  commodious  and  rather  handsome  build-  I 
ing,  iu  which  about  100  youths  receive  instruc-  i 
tion;  a  row  of  six  beautiful;  little  houses  nearly ,  i 
opposite,  and  adjoining  the  temple,  is  devotcid  to 
the  professors.    There  is  a  library  of  some  thou- 
sand volumes.    Dui'ing  the  time  of  our  stay  at 
La  Tour,  we  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  pastors  and  professors  and 
their  wives,  and  of  being  comforted  by  their  love, 
and  edified  by  their  simplicity  and  piet}'.  After 
we  had  been  tliere  three  or  four  days,  there  was 
a  general  assembly  of  the  pastors,  oii  a  matter  in 
connexion  with  the  college  :  the  evening  of  this 
day  was  the  occasion  of  our  first  jiublic  meeting, 
except  that  iu  tlie  hotel,  and  at  -  this  several  of 
the  pastors  were  present.    Since  then  we  have 
had  meetings  iu  the  school-rooms  at  Bobbi,  St. 
Jean,  Angrogna,  St.  Marguerite,  and  Villar, 
which  were  iu  general  well  filled,  all  which  places 
were  accessible  in  a  carriage ;  although  at  An- 
grogna it  was  doubted  by  the  inhabitants  whether 
a  carriage  had  been  ever  seen  there  before,  the 
road  being  in  some  places  very  narrow  and  rocky, 
and  ol'ten  ahnig  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  These 
visits  completed  the  Luserua  district,  so  far  as 
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our  dear  friend  was  able  to  reacli  them,  or  felt  it 
required  of  her.  They  were  in  all  cases  solemn 
and  satisfactory,  and  we  left  them  in  the  abound- 
ings  of  love  on  both  sides.  It  was  remarkable  to 
see  how  the  poor  villagers  seemed  to  drink  in  the 
gospel  truths  which  thus  reached  them  in  an  un- 
wonted manner  and  through  a  foreign  tongue. 
On  the  morning  of  our  departure  we  had  a  sweet 
uniting  time  with  our  several  friends  of  La  Tour. 
We  next  directed  our  course  to  the  upper  valley 
of  "St,  Martin's,"  and  took  a  small  diligence  to 
Perosa,  up  the  valley  of  the  Clusone,  into  which 
the  valley  of  St.  Martin  opens.  Until  the  recent 
change  of  government  in  1848,  the  Protestants 
were  not  allowed  to  pass  the  Clusone;  so  that 
they  were  very  much  restricted  in  their  dealings 
to  their  own  localities,  and  had  very  few  artificers 
among  them,  and  no  opportunity  of  learning 
trades.  An  interesting  institution  has  been 
formed  at  Turin  to  remedy  this  defect,  in  which 
Protestant  boys  are  lodged  and  placed  under  good 
instruction  in  mechanical  arts.  We  held  a  good 
meeting  in  the  school-house  at  Pomaret,  at  the 
commencement  of  this  valley ;  previously  to  which 
steps  were  taken  for  a  meeting  at  Ville  Sache, 
about  four  miles  higher  up,  which  was  about  as 
far  as  was  practicable  for  a  carriage.  The  follow- 
ing day  the  latter  meeting  was  held  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  The  pastor  kindly  gave  us  the 
use  of  his  own  house ;  and  before  the  time  ap- 
pointed, the  parlor,  the  kitchen,  and  chamber 
adjoining,  were  all  filled  with  a  very  poor,  but 
earnest  and  seeking  people,  some  of  whom  had 
walked  two  hours  to  be  present.  It  was  a  sweet 
and  solemn  meeting,  and  we  thus  closed  our  visit 
to  the  valleys  in  much  love  to  its  poor  and  in- 
teresting inhabitants.  We  were  favored  to  reach 
our  inn  by  moonlight  in  safety,  the  road  skirting 
the  precipices,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  Germa- 
nasca  torrent  finds  its  way ;  some  parts  of  the 
scenery  in  this  little  ride  equalled  or  surpassed 
in  wildness  anything  which  we  had  ever  witnessed. 
We  saw  a  li^le  of  the  desolations  which  the  late 
rains  had  occasioned;  one  portion  of  the  road 
having  been  entirely  swept  away  by  the  flioods 
descending  from  the  mountains,  and  a  house  ad- 
joining having  in  great  part  disappeared — the 
poor  woman  who  lived  in  it  was  saved  with  great 
diiiiculty.  Higher  up  in  the  valley  we  heard  of 
still  greater  d  sasters.  Before  I  close  my  narra- 
tive, I  must  return  to  La  Tour,  in  order  to  advert 
to  an  interesting  meeting  which  we  had  with 
about  sixty  of  the  masters  of  the  "  quarter 
schools,"  of  which  I  have  spoken  before.  These 
young  men  are  mostly  peasants,  who  have  ob- 
tained a  little  elementary  knowledge,  and  wish 
to  occupy  the  winter  months  in  instructing  others; 
but,  as  their  own  stock  of  erudition  is  not  veiy 
profound,  it  has  been  arranged  for  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  that  those  who  wish  for  the  oppor- 
tunity should  come  up  to  La  Tour  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Eleventh  month,  where  they 
are  boarded  and  lodged  in  homely  style,  and  pass 


a  week  or  ten  days  under  the  instruction  of  two 
or  three  of  the  professors  of  the  college.  The 
meeting  we  had  with  them  was  a  truly  interest- 
ing one.  The  remuneration  of  these  young  men 
is  very  slender,  only  about  ten  or  twelve  francs 
a  month,  and  their  board  and  lodging. 

As  respects  the  condition  of  the  people  in  these 
valleys,  there  is  much  to  be  desired  ;  their  most 
important  harvest  is  perhaps  that  of  the  vine,  and 
this,  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  has  entirely 
failed,  so  that  families  which  formerly  kept  a  pig 
and  lived  in  a  state  of  tolerable  comfort,  have  be- 
come greatly  reduced,  and  unable  to  pay  the 
needful  costs  so  as  to  keep  their  ground  in  good 
bearing  condition.  This  year,  the  vines  have 
begun  again  to  bear,  so  that  they  have  a  little  re- 
newed hope ;  their  crops  of  Indian  corn  and  of 
chesuuts  have  also  been  good.  The  discourage- 
ment has  been  so  great,  that  many  have  emigrated 
into  France,  and  there  has  been  a  project  of  ex- 
tensive emigration  to  South  America ;  but  this, 
I  hope,  will  not  now  take  place.  There  has  been, 
however,  much  to  feel  for  and  with  them  ;  and 
notwithstanding  their  independent  disposition  and 
spirit,  it  may  be  correctly  supposed  that  occasions 
for  extending  a  helping  hand  have  not  been  want- 
ing. They  do  indeed  claim  the  sympathy  of 
British  Christians. 

At  Turin,  we  had  some  pleasing  intercourse 
with  the  resident  pastors,  and  also  a  large  public 
meeting  in  the  school-room,  attended  both  by 
French  and  Italians.  As  respects  their  religious 
forms  and  ceremonies,  I  believe  they  are  of  a  very 
simple  character.  I  observe  they  are  preparing 
a  catechism,  the  responses  to  which  are  to  be 
solely  in  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture.  I  believe 
many  of  their  pastors  unite  much  with  us  in  our 
feelings  relative  to  war ;  but  there  is  no  testimony 
against  it  maintained  by  them,  and  they  are  con- 
sequently taken  by  the  conscription  in  the  same 
way  as  others. 

On  the  whole,  our  visit  to  these  dear  people, 
so  for  as  it  has  gone,  has  been  one  of  deep  in- 
terest. A  little  church,  descended  from  primi- 
tive times,  for  ages  severely  persecuted,  and  yet 
even  by  the  hand  of  persecution  preserved  from 
being  mingled  with  the  people  and  lost :  a  city 
set  on  a  hill — may  their  light  not  be  obscured, 
but  purified — and  so,  being  not  of  themselves, 
may  it  shine  yet  more  brightly  into  the  dark 
regions  around,  to  the  honor  of  that  blessed  Re- 
deemer, to  whose  truth  they  seek  to  bear  testi- 
mony. 

With  these  remarks  I  must  conclude,  and  am, 
very  sincerely,  thy  friend, 

Robert  Alsop." 
Nice,  Eleventh  month  \%th,  1856. 


ACCURACY  OF  LUKE. 

It  has  been  observed,  as  an  evidence  of  Luke's 
accuracy  as  an  historian,  that  he  gives  to  the 
magistrates  of  Thcssalonica  a  peculiar  title, — 
"politarchs,"  translated  rulers,  Acts  17  :  6,  8 — 
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mentioned  by  no  other  ancient  writer.  But  on 
a  triumphal  arch,  built,  as  is  thought,  to  com- 
memorate the  victory  of  Augustus  and  Antony 
on  the  plain  of  Philippi,  and  which,  "  disfigured 
by  time  and  injury,  and  partly  concealed  by 
Turkish  houses,"  still  spans  one  of  the  streets  of 
Thessalonica,  is  an  inscription  that  "  gives  this 
title  to  the  magistrates  of  the  place,"  informs  us 
of  the  number,  and  mentions  the  very  names  of 
some  who  bore  the  office  not  long  before  the  day 
of  Paul. — Hooker's  Life  of  Paul. 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  10, 1857. 

Emancipation. — An  English  Friend,  well 
known  and  beloved  in  this  country,  inquires,  in 
a  recent  letter  : — "  What  are  we  to  say  and  think 
of  the  prospects  as  regards  American  Slavery  ? 
Will  not  some  clear-headed  men  of  sound  Chris- 
tian principles,  temperately  yet  firmly  step  for- 
ward, in  pity  for  the  slaves  and  the  slaveholders, 
and  suggest  some  mode  for  the  termination  of 
slavery?  How  unwise  to  settle  down  with  the 
idea  that  it  is  to  last  forever !" 

In  view  of  the  extraordinary  agitation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  which  for  more  than  twenty  years 
has  pervaded  every  "  nook  and  corner"  of  our 
country;  destroying  the  harmony  of  families;  rend- 
ing asunder  religious  communities;  introduc- 
ing bitter  strife  and  even  bloodshed  into  the 
National  halls  of  legislation ;  kindling  civil  war 
in  our  territories,  and  threatening  the  stability  of 
a  Union  admirably  formed  to  establish  justice, 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  promote  the 
general  welfare,  well  may  a  distant  but  benevo- 
lent observer  ask,  why  some  just  and  feasible 
plan  of  emancipation  has  not  been  brought  for- 
ward, or  has  not  received  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  American  people.  Sincere  and 
honest  and  ardent  as  the  advocates  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  may  have  been,  and  earnestly  as 
they  have  pleaded  for  equal  human  rights  to  all 
the  children  of  one  Father  and  Creator,  they 
have  yet  failed  so  to  bring  the  matter  home  to 
themselves;  so  to  realize  their  own  complicity 
and  responsibility,  as  to  perceive  that  to  them- 
selves as  well  as  to  the  actual  slaveholder  belong 
repentance,  labor,  and  sacrifice  for  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  evil.  Too  long  have  they  been 
aimlessly  contending  against  it,  and  urging  upon 
the  slaveholder  the  unhesitating  and  immediate 
performance  of  his  duty,  whilst  they  have  igno- 
rantlj  or  selfishly  neglected  their  own. 


We  rejoice,  however,  in  knowing  that,  of  late;! 

time,  utterance  has  occasionally  been  given  tc  jn 

clearer  and  more  practicable  views  of  the  greal  nl 

question ;  and  when,  instead  of  bitter  denuncia  fcl 
tion  and  mutual  recrimination,  alike  fruitless  ol 

benefit  to  the  enslaved  and  prolific  of  evil  to  the  na-  Ki 

tion,  we  shall  see  the  people  of  the  North  and  thf  | 

South  putting  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  ferventlj  jio 

invoking  the  blessing  of  a  common  Father  in  g|; 

Heaven,  thei'e  will  be  ground  to  hope  the  day  is  of 

dawning  in  which  it  may  be  said  "  to  the  pris-'  in 

oners,  Gro  forth  ;  and  to  them  that  are  in  dark-I  tu 

ness,  Show  yourselves."  1( 

In  the  present  number  of  the  Review,  we  give  « 
the  conclusion  of  some  extracts,  commenced  last  » 
week,  from  a  pamphlet  written  by  Elihu  Burritt,  t 
and  recently  published  in  New  York,  which  un- 
folds a  plan  for  the  peaceful  extinction  of  slavery  jo 
through  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government.  We  fr 
trust  it  will  receive  the  close  attention  of  our  - 
readers,  and  that  many  of  them  will  prepare  ^ 
memorials  to  Congress,  as  proposed,  obtain  signa- 
tures  and  foi'ward  them  to  suitable  Senators  and 
Representatives  for  presentation.  ^ 

Many  great  events  have  been  insignificant  at  b 

their  inception.    The  magnitude  of  the  object  to  ti 

be  accomplished  should  stimulate  rather  than  fs 

discourage  our  efforts.    We  regard  the  proposed  pi 

measure  as  founded  in  justice  and  sound  Chris-  j 

tian  principles.    Carried  into  effect,  it  would '  a 

place  the  emancipator  and  the  emancipated  in  a  j 

relation  the  most  favorable  for  mutual  benefit  t 
and  improvement,  and  for  general  harmony. 

The  freedmen  would  find  themselves  in  a  position  a 

not  only  to  exercise  the  privileges  of  liberty,  but  I 

to  receive  in  various  forms  the  long-deferred  com-  t 

pensation,  which  is  their  due;  education  would  1 

gradually  be  extended  amongst  them,  and  the  t 

Bible  would  no  longer  be  withheld.    The  act  of  | 
liberation  being  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
master,  attended  by  no  aggravating  ijaterference, 

but  aided  by  the  justice  and  Christian  sympathy  ! 

of  his  fellow-citizens;  he  would  be  disposed  and  ( 

enabled  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  new  or-  f 

dcr  of  society,  and  labor  with  increased  energies  s 

for  its  firm  establishment.  [ 

In  the  17th  number  of  our  last  volume,  this  ' 

measure  was  advocated  with  the  clearness  and  1 

ability  which  marked  the  writings  of  the  late  ' 

venerated  and  beloved  Editor,  and  we  would  e 

recommend  the  reading  of  that  article  in  con-  i 

nection  with  the  essay  now  published.  j 
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A  valued  correspondent,  whose  contributions 
are  always  welcome,  sending  a  short  article, 
which  may  be  found  on  another  page,  writes  as 
follows : — 

"  I  have  been  reading  the  memoirs  of  John 
Kitto,  an  Episcopalian  attached  to  a  mission  to 
Malta,  and  have  copied  the  enclosed  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Review,  if  approved.  I  am  always 
glad  to  find  such  expressions  against  the  practice 
of  war,  coming  from  a  member  of  a  body  of  profess- 
ing Christians,  many  of  whose  church  members 
engage  in  military  and  naval  occupations  without 
hesitation.  May  He  who  has  all  power  in  hea- 
ven and  earth  hasten  that  blessed  day,  when 
what  are  called  Christian  nations,  may  become 
nations  of  Christiarts  indeed.    *    *  * 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  no  easy  task  for  an  Editor 
to  please,  or  even  satisfy  all  his  readers.  A 
friend  of  mine,  many  years  ago,  discontinued  the 

 ,  because  it  had  so  much  to  say  about 

Ants.    Now  it  is  quite  possible  that,  to  some  of 


its  readers,  the  study  of  the  habits,  &c.  of  ants, 
was  particularly  interesting,  and  why  not  let 
such  be  informed,  as  well  as  those  of  a  different 
taste  ?  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  general  con- 
tents of  the  Review,  and  wish  every  Friend's 
family  on  the  continent  could  be  regularly  sup- 
plied with  it.  The  Summary  of  general  intelli- 
gence is,  I  think,  itself  amply  worth  the  sub- 
scription price  to  families  remotely  situated,  fur- 
nishing a  great  amount  of  information  in  a  small 
compass. 

If  a  conscientious  Editor  can  satisfy  himself, 
and  the  mass  of  his  readers,  he  may  rest  assured 
that  he  is  doing  pretty  well.  I  have  discovered 
that  almost  every  one  has  falent  enough,  and  re- 
ligious experience  enough,  to  find  fault  with 
others,  but  one  we?i  (/-fault  is  worth  a  dozen 
^nc^-faults  at  any  time." 


pages;  all  compiled  byB.  C.  Hobbs,  Principal  of 
Friends'  School,  Annapolis,  Ind.  The  main 
object  of  the  compilation  was  to  furnish  the 
schools  of  Friends  with  Reading  Books  "  free 
from  popular  sentiments  which  conflict  with 
their  views  concerning  civil  governnoent,  Chris- 
tian philosophy  and  Christian  courtesy,"  and 
which  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  adapted  in 
other  respects  to  their  educational  wants ;  and 
we  think  the  important  end  has  been  in  large 
measure  attained.  But  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
inferred  that  these  books  are  not  suited  to  other 
schools.  We  perceive  nothing  in  them  of  a  sec- 
tarian character,  and  few  parents  of  any  religious 
denomination  will  object  to  the  absence  of  every 
thing  promotive  of  the  spirit  of  war,  or  tending 
to  lessen  a  reverence  for  the  essential  doctrines 
of  Christianity. 

For  the  information  of  Teachers  and  School 
Committees  and  Directors,  it  may  be  again 
stated  that  orders  will  be  supplied  by 

W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Clark,  Austin  &  Smith,  New  York. 

Stewart  &  Bowen,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morton  &  Griswold,  Louisville,  Ky. 

J.  L.  Corse  &  Son,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

R.  M.  Burnett,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


Married, — At  Friends'  Meeting,  House,  in  West- 
moreland, N.  Y.,  on  the  lOtli  of  12th  month,  1856, 
Jonathan  B.  Hakes  to  Mary  J.  Hakes,  adopted  daugh- 
ter of  William  Hakes,  all  of  the  above  place. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Norwich,  Ca- 
nada West,  in  Eighth  month  last,  Benson  Lossino  to 
Eliza  Ann  Sutton. 

At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  New  London, 


Reading  Books  for  Schools. — In  our  13th 
No.  there  was  a  short  notice,  furnished  by  the 
Compiler,  of  the  places  where  orders  can  be 
filled  for  "The  School  Friend."  We  have 
since  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  these 
books — the  series  consisting  of  four: — the 
"First  Booh" — commencing  with  the  alpha- 
bet— of  60  pages,  for  "little  learners;"  the 
"Second  Booh,"  160  pages,  for  "young  learn- 
ers;" the  "Third  Book,"  216  pages,  for  the 
middle  classes  in  schools;  and  the  "Fourth 
Book,"  of  reading  exercises,  containing  336 


Howard  County,  Ind.,  on  the  15th  of  10th  month  last, 
Elias  Rich  to  Mary  Ann  Coppock,  both  members  of 
Honey  Creek  Meeting. 


Died, — On  the  2d  of  Twelfth  month  last,  at  the 
house  of  her  son  Samuel  Jepson.  Comfort,  widow  of 
Abner  Jepson,  in  the  64th  year  of  her  age,  a  worthy 
member  and  minister  of  China  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  Maine  ;  after  a  distressing  illness  of  more 
than  seven  years,  during  which  time  she  was  mostly 
confined  to  the  house. 

All  her  sufferings  and  privations  were  borne  with 
Christian  patience  and  resignation  to  the  Lord's  wilL 
Having  in  early  life  become  acquainted  with  the 
manifestations  of  the  grace  of  God,  which  hath  ap- 
peared to  every  man,  and  by  carefully  following  its 
teachings  and  regenerating  influence,  she  became  emi- 
n  ntly  fitted  for  usefulness  in  the  cause  of  her  Divine 
Master,  whom  she  labored  diligently  to  serve  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  received.  And  in  the  end  she  was  fa- 
vored to  close  this  tribulated  scene  with  the  comfort- 
ing hope  of  receiving  the  answer  of  "  well  done  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant." 

 ,  In  Fillmore  Co.,  Minnesota  Territory,  on  the 

21st  of  7th  mo.  last,  aged  nearly  27  years,  Mary,  wife 
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of  Joshua  R.  Steer,  and  daughter  of  Lawrence  W.  and 
Sarah  Butler. 

This  near  friend  was  a  member  of  Upper  Springfield 
Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio,  and  a  few  weeks  previous  to 
her  death  removed  to  the  above  place  with  her  hus- 
band and  three  little  children.    She  was  a  devoted 
wife,  a  tender  mother,  and  concerned  to  live  uprightly  , 
before  Him,  who,  the  surviving  relatives  have  much  ] 
evidence  to  believe,  has  in  mercy,  througli  much  tribu-  1 
lation,  admitted  her  into  the  mansions  of  rest. 

Died,  At  Rocksylvania,  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  on  the  \ 
18th  of  11th  month  last,  Lydia  H.  Willis,  wife  of  Joel 
Willis,  of  that  place,  and  daughter  of  Mahlon  and 
Maiy  Ann  Patterson,  near  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  in 
the  35th  year  other  age. 

This  beloved  young  friend  had  only  been  married 
about  two  months,  ere  her  relatives  and  friends  were 
called  to  mourn  her  departure  from  amongst  them. 
She  was  gifted  with  good  natural  endowments,  which 
she  had  carefully  endeavored  to  cultivate  and  devote 
to  the  best  interests  of  her  fellow  creatures,  and  the  ! 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  her  Redeemer.    She  was  1 
a  bright  example  of  youthful  piety  and  self-denial  to  ' 
those  around  her,  avoiding  those  occasions  of  festivity 
and  amusement  which  are  too  much  sought  by  the  ' 
young.    By  her  exemplary  walk,  her  amiable  and  af-  | 
fectionate  deportment,  and  her  capacity  for  imparting  ; 
the  treasures  of  a  well  stored  mind  and  feeling  heart,  j 
she  was  endeared  to  all  her  acquaintances,  old  as  well  | 
as  young,  who  now  join  with  her  family  and  relatives  | 
in  mourning  her  early  removal.    Yet  have  they  abun- 
dant ground  for  consolation,  in  the  evidence  afforded 
by  her  past  life,  as  well  as  that  vouchsafed  to  her  in  ' 
her  last  illness,  that  her  robes  had  been  washed  and 
made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb;  whereby  she 
was  enabled  through  adorable  mercy  to  feel  that  to 
her  Death  had  no  sting,  and  the  Grave  no  victory. 


Apian  of  brotherly  co-partnershi'p  for  the  peace- 
ful extinction  of  Slavery.  By  Elihu  Bur- 
RITT. 

[Coocluiled  from  page  2C8.] 

The  extinction  of  slavery  would  make  the 
nation  a  mighty  and  multitudinous  unit — one  in 
intei'cst,  one  in  sentiment  and  public  policy. 
The  power  of  its  attraction  would  be  increased 
ten  fold ;  attachinp;  State  to  State  by  new  bonds 
of  brotherhood,  and  drawing  into  its  embrace,  by 
the  peacei'ul  ties  of  sympathy,  all  the  North 
American  populations  that  now  surround  it.  We 
should  have  no  more  "jMis«ouri  Compromises,"  i 
Fugitive  Slave  Bills,  or  Nebraska  Bills.  Mason 
and  Dixon's  Line  would  be  erased  forever.    The  ^ 
birth  and  introduction  of  a  new  State  would  be  a  ; 
common  and  equal  gladness  to  all  sections  of  the 
Union.    We  should  have  no  more  balance  of 
power  questions  connected  with  the  annexation 
of  neighboring  States,  desirous  of  casting  in 
their  lot  with  us  as  a  natitm.    On  whatever  side  | 
they  should  gravitate  into  the  Union,  they  would  j 
be  welcome  to  North  and  South,  East  and  AVest.  \ 

We  ought  to  exterminate  slavery  at  once,  at 
whatever  pecuniary  expense  it  might  involve,  as 
an  act  of  enlightened  policy  towards  the  other  | 
nations  of  Christendom.  In  ths  midst  of  these  j 
revolutions  and  upturnings  in  the  world,  Ame-  i 
rica  cannot  afford  to  hug  slavery  to  her  bosom  ; 
another  twenty-five  years.  She  cannot  afford  to  j 
let  the  claukiug  of  its  fetters  drown  the  speech 


of  those  great  principles  embodied  in  the  Deck  slu! 
ration  of  Independence,  at  a  time  like  the  present  .ri- 
No  human  mind  could  conceive  what  Americ  f\ 
might  do  for  the  world  in  the  next  quarter  of  tl 
century ;  what  hand  of  help  she  might  extend  t  iln 
prostrate  and  despairing  peoples ;  what  burnin  in 
beacons  she  might  raise  along  their  pathway  t 
civil  freedom,  if  she  would  but  now  arise  in  he  t 
united  might,  and  put  away  from  her  the  sir  li 
shame  and  schism  of  slavery.  v. 

For  even  the  material  well  being  of  the  Union  up 
it  would  be  better  to  pay  the  annual  interest  of  trj 
thousand  millions  of  dollars,  rather  than  to  permi'  il 
slavery  to  have  a  lease  to  live  another  fifty  yearl  k 
on  this  continent.     The  nation  would  mak  1 
money  by  its  immediate  extinction,  even  at  tha  n 
cost.    The  curse  which  degrades  human  laboi  yo 
and  palsies  its  sinews,  would  be  lifted  from  fifteei  f 
of  the  largest  States  of  the  Republic.   Their  vas  Ji 
agricultural  and  mineral  resources  would  be  de  li 
veloped  to  a  wealth  beyond  computation.    Th-  ei 
barrier  which  has  so  long  shut  out  from  thei  S( 
midst  the  enriching  industry  of  free  sinews  k 
would  be  leveled  to  the  ground;  and  they  wouk  to 
soon  be  filled  with  energetic  and  intelligen  it 
populations  from  the  Free  States  and  from  Eu  jj 
rope.    The  increased  value  of  their  lauds  wouk  le 
augment  the  wealth  of  the  whole  nation.    Bu^  tl 
off  slavery  at  once ;  foreclose  its  lease,  and  th(  ti 
Public  Revenue  would  doubtless  reach  SlOO,  t( 
000,000  per  annum  in  ten  years,  and  constantl}  ii 
increase  beyond  that  period,  without  including  e 
the  income  from  the  public  lauds.  a 
The  only  possible  way  by  which  the  Fret  o 
States  can  acquire  the  right  to  legislate  for  tht  I 
extinction  of  slavery  throughout  the  Union,  it  j 
by  compensating  the  slaveholders  of  the  Soutk  t 
for  the  act  of  manumi.ssion.    If  all  the  British  | 
Provinces  in  North  America,  and  all  Mexico, 
should  become  part  and  parcel  of  this  Republic, 
and  surround  the  South  with  a  cordon  of  Fret 
States  six  deep,  the  Constitution  would  not  give 
them  one  iota  of  power  to  vote  the  extermination 
of  slavery  in  Virginia  or  Georgia,  unless  that 
power  were  acquired  through  this  pecuniai-y 
arrangement.     Unless  this  were  adopted,  the 
millions  of  Free  State  voters  surrounding  the 
area  of  Slavery,  from  Newfoundland  to  Hudson's 
Bay,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Oregon,  and  from 
Oregon  to  Yucatan,  would  be  oblig,ed  to  stand 
by  with  powerless  ballots,  and  watch  the  slow  and 
silent  working  of  their  opinions  alone  upon 
Southern  legislation.     Not  one  of  them  could 
cast  a  vote  directly  upon  the  great  question.  But 
let  the  Free  States  say  they  arc  M'illing  to  bear 
their  part  of  the  expense  of  removing  slavery 
from  the  Union,  and  they  might  bring  the  propo- 
sition before  Congress  this  very  session. 

National  indemnification  would  be  an  act  ot 
liberal  justice  towards  the  Southern  States,  which 
would  eniible  them  to  enter  at  once  upon  the 
groat  work  of  emancipation,  from  which  they 
would  doubtless  shrink  for  a  century,  if  they 
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!l»|alone  were  obliged  to  bear  all  the  burden  of  its 
"'Icost.  It  would  at  once  and  forever  silence  that 
erpetual  and  powerful  argument  of  their  lips, 
ilthat  the  Free  States  are  plotting  to  rob  them  of 
"'I'ltheir  property;  to  annihilate  the  great  interest 
'"'■'!  in  which  they  think  their  all  is  staked. 
'P-  The  pecuniary  arrangement  proposed  would 
"  be  an  act  of  good  policy,  as  well  as  of  good 
will  and  necessity,  on  the  part  of  the  North  to- 
,  Awards  the  Southern  States.  .  It  would  hold  them 
<im  up  from  that  bankruptcy  or  long  and  deep  pros- 
Mi  fcration  which  would  result  from  their  taking  the 
™'  whole  weight  of  emancipation  upon  their  own 
« shoulders.  Admitting,  in  the  Southern  sense, 
^'^i  that  the  slaves  represent  de  facto  property,  the 
flMlvalue  of  3,500,000,  at  $250  per  head,  taking 
'I'M:  young  and  old,  sick  and  disabled,  would  be 
im|$_875,000,000.  The  immediate  and  uncon- 
«|ditional  annihilation  of  this  vast  interest  would 
de. 


Tlif 


bring  as  much  pecuniary  loss  and  as  much  pov- 
erty and  distress  upon  the  slaveholders  of  the 
lisii  South,  as  if  that  interest  were  sanctioned  by  the 
laws  of  God  and  humanity.  Every  slave  has 
cost  as  much,  or  represents  as  much  money,  as 
fipf  those  laws  did  in  very  deed  recognize  and 
justify  a  proper  value  in  him.  It  would  be  a 
legal  impossibility,  or  an  act  of  legal  injustice  on 
the  part  of  Southern  legislatures,  to  repeal  at 
once  all  their  laws  sanctioning  this  property,  and 
to  emancipate  immediately  and  fully  all  the  slaves 
m  those  States,  without  indemnifying  their  own- 
ers. What  the  fifteen  States  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  Line  cannot  legally  do,  the  thirty- 
one  of  the  whole  Union  cannot  justly  accomplish. 
It  would  also  be,  or  be  deemed,  pecuniarily  im- 
possible for  the  Southern  States  to  take  upon 
themselves  alone  the  burden  of  |875,000,000, 
for  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves. 

National  compensation  would  be  an  act  which 
would  put  the  Free  States  in  a  completely  new 
attitude  toward  the  South ;  an  attitude  not  of 
scorn,  indignation,  or  supercilious  repugnance, 
but  a  brother's  posture  and  aspect,  reaching  a 
hand  of  help  to  his  own  mother's  twin-born  son, 
to  enable  him  to  throw  off  a  burden  which  he 
himself  had,  by  indirection,  aided  in  binding  to 
his  neck.  Even  pagan  nations,  in  their  sanguinary 
wars  with  neighboring  countries,  have  professed 
to  hold  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  olive 
branch  in  the  other.  God  himself  makes  con- 
ditions with  the  vilest  sinner,  and  offers  him 
peace  and  joy  like  a  river  in  this  world,  and  His 
glorious  heaven  in  the  next,  as  the  result  of  his 
sincere  repentance.  But  in  this  long  and  fierce- 
waxing  struggle  with  the  South,  we  have  not 
imitated  Divine  justice,  nor  that  of  unenlightened 
paganism.  We  have  grasped  a  sword  in  each 
hand  up  to  the  present  hour.  We  have  never 
promised  the  Slave  States  any  reward  for  their 
repentance;  we  have  never  ofi"ered  to  do  any 
thing  for  them,  not  even  to  give  them  the  full 
communion  of  our  sympathy,  if  they  would  put 
away  from  them  this  great  sin  in  our  eyes. 


National  indemnification  would  not  be  a  mere 
compromise,  but  an  earnest  and  brothei'ly  part- 
nership between  the  North  and  South,  in  work- 
ing out  a  glorious  consummation,  which  would 
bless  equally  both  sections  of  the  Republic.  The 
extinction  of  slavery,  at  every  stage  of  this  pro- 
cess, instead  of  dissevering,  would  unite  the 
States  by  affinities  and  relationships  that  have 
never  existed  between  them.  A  new  spirit  would 
be  generated  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  cover 
it  like  an  atmosphere  of  fraternal  amity.  Such 
a  spirit  would  be  worth  to  the  country  twice  the 
value  of  all  the  slaves  in  its  borders.  Without 
this  spirit  pervading  the  Union,  the  wrongs  of 
the  slaves  can  never  be  righted.  Nothing  but 
slavery  itself,  of  the  most  atrocious  stamp,  could 
be  worse  for  them  than  emancipation  in  the 
midst  of  a  tempest  of  malignant  passions,  of 
fierce  and  fiery  hate.  Fearful  and  almost  hope- 
less would  be  their  condition,  if  the  fetters  of 
their  physical  bondage  should  be  rent  asunder  in 
a  thunder-burst  of  burning  wrath.  Of  all  parties 
to  this  great  moral  struggle,  their  well  being  will 
be  most  dependent  upon  the  prevalence  of  benevo- 
lent sentiments  and  fraternal  sympathies  through- 
out the  nation  at  the  time  of  their  manumission. 

The  means  at  the  command  of  the  nation  for 
the  extinction  of  slavery  by  the  mode  proposed, 
are  ample.  There  is  one  source  of  revenue  alone, 
not  needed  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  would  be  sufficient  to  emanci- 
pate all  the  slaves  in  the  Union.  This  is  the 
Public  Domain  of  the  United  States.  This  landed 
estate  of  the  nation,  according  to  official  estimate, 
contains,  exclusive  of  the  lands  acquired  from 
Mexico  by  the  treaty  of  1853,  1,600,000,000  of 
acres.  At  the  average  of  75  cents  per  acre,  they 
would  yield  $1,200,000,000.  Admitting  $250 
per  head  for  the  whole  slave  population  to  be  a 
fair  average  price,  taking  infant  and  aged,  sick 
and  infirm,  the  3,500,000  in  the  United  States 
would  amount  to  $875,000,000.  Thus,  the  pub- 
lic lands  would  not  only  defray  the  exp.ense  of 
emancipating  all  these  slaves,  hut  would  also 
yield  a  large  surplus  for  their  education  and  mo- 
ral improvement. 

Did  any  nation  ever  have  such  an  extent  of 
territory  as  a  free  gift  from  Providence  ?  How 
could  we  more  appropriately  recognize  this  gift, 
than  by  consecrating  it  to  freedom  ?  than  by 
making  it  the  ransom-price  from  slavery  of  all 
the  chattelized  human  beings  in  the  Union  ? 
Wherein  and  how  could  they  contribute  more  to 
the  true  dignity,  harmony  and  well-being  of  the 
nation  ?  If  not  thus  appropriated  in  advance, 
they  will  be  alienated  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment altogether.  They  will  be  frittered  away  in 
sectional  bribes,  or  soui'ces  of  Executive  patron- 
age, and  thus  become  capital  for  political  corrup- 
tion— the  pension  money  for  partisan  warfare. 
This  is  the  very  moment  to  arrest  this  squander- 
ing process,  and  to  appropriate  what  remains  of 
this  public  domain  to  some  great  object  connected 
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with  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  nation. 
The  act,  or  even  the  certainty  of  emancipation, 
would  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  public 
lands  in  all  the  Slave  States  ;  thus  producing  the 
revenue  necessary  to  accomplish  the  magnificent 
enterprise. 

The  only  action  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  ask  Congress  to  take  in  this  matter  at  the  out- 
set, would  be — 

To  m.ake  a  frovhxon  hy  law,  that  whenever 
anij  State  of  the  Union,  in  which  Slavery  now 
exists,  shall  decree  the  emancl'pation  of  all  slaves, 
and  the  ahnlition  of  involuntary  servitude,  ex- 
cept for  crime,  within  its  horders,  an  exact  enu- 
meration shall  be  made,  and  for  each  and  every 
slave  thus  emancipated,  there  shall  he  paid  from 
the  National  Treasury  to  such  State,  for  equi- 
tahle  distribution  amovfj  the  slaveholders,  a  cer- 
tain sum  <f  money,  to  he  ascertained  as  Congress 
may  direct;  and  that  the  net  revenue  from  all 
the  future  sales  of  the  public  lands  shall  be  ap- 
propriated exclnsivelf^  to  the  emancipation  of  all 
the  slai'cs  in  the  United  States  in  this  manner. 

The  prerogative  of  each  individual  State  to 
retain  or  abolish  slavery,  remains  untouched  by 
the  Congressional  enactment  proposed.  Not  the 
slightest  form  or  aspect  of  Federal  compulsion  is 
assumed  towards  its  sovereignty.  The  Central 
Government  only  makes  a  generous  offer  to  each 
and  every  Southern  State  simultaneously.  It 
leaves  that  State  in  the  freest  exercise  of  its  sove- 
reign will  to  accept  or  reject  that  offer.  If  it 
accepts,  then  the  stipulated  sum  of  money  is  paid 
to  its  appointed  agent  by  the  Government.  That 
money  is  distributed  by  the  State  receiving  it  in 
its  own  way. 

Although  this  offer  were  made  to  all  the 
Southern  States  individually,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  they  would  not  all  accept  it  simultaneously. 
One  State,  after  some  hesitation,  would  lead  the 
way,  and  be  followed  one  alter  the  other  by  the 
rest.  Doubtless  the  one  containing  the  smallest 
nunjber  of  slaves  would  be  the  first  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  emancipation.  This  would  be  Dela- 
ware, which  has  only  about  2,000  at  this  moment. 
These,  at  $250  per  head,  would  only  amount  to 
S500,000.  The  whole  revenue  from  the  public 
lands  in  1855  was  !5n,497,000.  The  odd  dol- 
lars of  this  sum  above  eleven  millions,  would 
have  freed  Delaware  from  slavery.  By  the  census 
of  1850,  Arkansas  had  about  47,000  slaves. 
Thus,  the  income  from  the  public  lands  last  year 
would  have  emancipated  all  these  human  beings, 
and  have  added  Arkansas  to  the  Free  States  of 
the  Union.  The  surplus  revenue  now  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  mostly  derived 
from  tiiese  lands,  would  emancipate  all  the  slaves 
in  Missouri.  We  n)ight  go  on  in  this  way,  free- 
ing a  slave  State  once  in  two  years,  without  ad- 
ding to  the  taxation  of  the  Union. 

TakiTig  the  number  of  slaves  in  1850,  accord- 
ing to  the  Censuij,  the  Southern  States  would  re- 
ceive the  following  sums,  allowing  them  $250 


 ^  ^  — 

per  head  for  the  emancipation  of  their  slave  popi  p 
lation  : 


Oompensatioi  ID 
1118,132,00 
96,246,00 
95,420,50  f 
85,723, 
77,470,00' 
72,137,00 
61,202,25' 
59,855,00 
52,745,25 
22,592,00' 
21,855,50' 
14,540,25' 
11,775,00 
9,287,25i 
921,75 
572,50 
by  the  severa 


til 


lul 

ilii 

» 
si 
lel 


States,  No.  of  Slaves. 

Virginia,  472,528 
South  Carolina,  384,984 
Georgia,  381,682 
Alabama,  342,892 
Mississippi,  309,878 
North  Carolina,  288,548 
Louisiana,  244,809 

I  Tennessee,  239,460 

I  Kentucky,  210,981 
Maryland,  90,368 

I  Missouri,  87,422 
Texas,  58,161 
Arkansas,  47,100 

'  Florida,  39,309 
Dist.  Columbia,  3,687 

I  Delaware,  2,290 

I     The  amounts  thus  received 

t  Southern  States  would  not  represent  all  the  pe 

I  cuniary  compensation  which  they  would  realiz 
from  emancipation.  The  extinction  of  slaver 
would  open  tiie  flood  gates  of  free  labor  and  it 
fertilizing  and  ingenious  industry.  Vast  num: 
bers  of  intelligent  and  vigorous  men  from  th' 
North  and  from  Europe  would  pour  into  Marj 
land,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missoui 
and  other  Southern  States,  and  create  a  grea 
demand  and  value  for  their  lands.  Those 
Missouri,  for  instance,  would  advance  to  the  pric 
at  which  the  same  quality  is  now  sold  in  Iowa 
Real  estate  in  Kentuckj'  would  rise  to  the  Ohi 
standard.    Land  in  Virginia  would  sell  for 

^  much  as  that  of  the  same  capacity  of  productioi 
in  Pennsylvania. 

These  are  some  of  the  leading  pecuniary  in 
ducements  which  would  operate  upon  the  grea 
majority  in  the  Southern  States  in  favor  of  emani 
cipation.  Thousands  of  their  most  intelligen 
minds  must  be  prepared  to  appreciate  these  ma 
terial  considerations;  as  well  as  those  of  highe 
importance,  founded  in  the  moral  well-bein 
the  community  in  which  they  dwell.  IMake  th 
offer  suggested,  and  these  material  and  mora 
considerations  would  inevitably  and  at  once  creatf 
in  every  St)uthcru  State,  a  great  party  in  favoi 
of  emancipation.  An  immediate  and  genera 
discussion  would  ensue,  and  the  final  issue  of  i) 
could  not  be  doubtful. 


A  CHILD  S  TEACHING. 

There  are  times  when  we  learn  as  much  fron 
our  children  as  they  learn  from  us.  There 
something  in  the  artless  simplicity  of  childhood 
that  proves  stronger  than  the  care-worn  severity 
of  mature  years. 

I  was  sitting  on  the  piazza  at  evening,  mus 
ing  too  doubtlully  upon  the  future,  and  lettin 
the  clouds  of  care  darken  the  beauty  of  a  bril 
liant  sunset.     I  will  not   say  what  burdens 
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eiglied  upon  the  spirit,  nor  what  doubts  had 
)om  as  to  the  course  of  Divine  Providence. 
Just  then  little  feet  were  heard,  and  my  child 
ioifin  gaily  to  my  extended  arms.    Catching  the 
lOllayful  spirit  of  my  girl,  I  seized  her  in  my 
nds  and  held  her  over  the  railings,  as  if  to  let 
ijler  fall.     Astonished  at  her  want  of  fear,  I 
ij^ked,  "What,  not  afraid?    Why  don't  you 
i(|ry?    Won't  I  let  you  fall  ?"    "  No,  papa,  i/ou 
ve  me  so  dearly  !"  was  her  instant  reply. 
I  cannot  tell  what  instruction  distilled  like 
11(1  ardial  through  my  soul.    The  words  of  perfect 
antidence  lingered  in  my  ears.    Is  it  impossible 
lat  a  father's  love  should  let  fall  the  child  who 
es  smiling  in  his  arms  ?    How  then  can  the 
I  leavenly  Father  let  fall  the  children  who  trust 
him.    Every  doubt  is  rebuked,  and  every 
j  .ark  foreboding  put  to  the  blush,  by  the  lesson 
rhich  a  child  has  uttered.    Are  we  now  the  i 
ons  of  God  ?    And  is  our  future  destiny  too 
ublime  for  comprehension,  so  that  it  doth  not 
et  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  and  shall  we  fear 
)  lie  passive  in  our  Father's  arms?    Does  he 
lot  love  us  too  dearly  to  let  us  fall  ?    If  he  did 
,  lot  refuse  the  greatest  boon,  but  "  delivered  Him 
P  for  us  all,"  will  he  not  also  freely  give  us  all 
.hings?  With  any  adequate  idea  of  our  relations 
(0  God  as  his  adopted  ones,  can  we  justify  one 
"oubt,  can  we  harbor  one  fear  as  to  the  future  ? 
f  God  is  our  father,  does  he  not  love  us  too 
early  to  let  any  evil  befal  us  ?    Will  he  not 
nake  all  things  work  together  for  our  good  ? — 
Y.  Observer. 


never  has  too  much  to  do,  to  do  all  well ;  no  wish 
or  thought  goes  beyond  the  unvarying  circle  of 
her  conjugal  duty.  Her  love  is  as  abounding  as 
his  wants — her  cheerfulness  as  sure  as  the  rising 
of  the  sun.  She  has  not  for  years  slept  two  hours 
consecutively. 

I  did  not  know  which  most  to  reverence,  his 
patience  or  hers  !  and  so  I  said  to  them.  "Ah!" 
said  the  good  man,  with  a  most  serene  smile,  "  life  is 
still  sweet  to  me ;  how  can  it  but  be  so  with  such 
a  wife  ?" 

And  surely  life  is  sweet  to  her,  who  feels, 
every  hour  of  the  day,  the  truth  of  this  gracious 
acknowledgment. 

Oh,  ye,  who  live  amidst  the  alternate  sunshine 
and  showers  of  plenty,  to  whom  night  brings 
sleep  and  daylight  freshness — ye  murmurers  and 
complainers  who  fret  in  the  harness  of  life  till  it 
galls  you  to  the  bone — who  recoil  at  the  lightest 
burden,  and  shrink  ft'om  a  passing  cloud — con- 
sider the  magnanimous  sufferer  my  friend  de- 
scribed, and  learn  the  divine  art  that  can  distil 
sweetness  from  the  bitterest  cup. —  C.  Sedgwick, 
in  Union  Magazine. 


LIFE  IS  SWEET. 


"What,"  I  asked  a  friend,  who  had  been  on 
I  delicious  country  excursion,  "  did  you  see  that 
jest  pleased  you  ?" 
My  friend  has  cultivated  her  love  of  moral, 
°°  nore  than  her  perception  of  physical  beauty,  and 
E  was  not  surprised  when,  after  replying,  with  a 
I  jmile,  that  she  would  tell  me  honestly,  she  went 
^1  an  to  say ;  My  cousin  took  me  to  see  a  man 
who  had  been  a  clergyman  in  the  Methodist  con- 
I  tiection.    He  had  suffered  from  a  nervous  rheu- 
,^  matism,  and  from  a   complication  of  diseases, 
ji  ^ggi'avated  by  ignorant  drugging.   Every  muscle 
\^  in  his  body,  excepting  those  which  move  his  eyes 
I  md  tongue,  is  paralyzed.    His  body  has  become 
3&  iron.  His  limbs  have  lost  the  human  form.  He 
has  not  rested  on  a  bed  for  seven  years.   He  suifers 
constant  pain.    He  has  invented  a  chair  which 
affords  him  some  alleviation.    His  feelings  are 
ifresh  and  kind,  and  his  mind  is  unimpaired.  He 
f  [reads  constantly.    His  book  is  fixed  in  a  frame 
before  him,  and  he  manages  to  turn  the  leaves 
by  an  instrument  which  he  moves  with  his 
tongue.    He  has  an  income  of  thirty  dollars ! 
This  pittance,  by  the  vigilant  economy  of  his 
wife,  and  with  some  aid  from  kind  rustic  neigh- 
bors, brings  the  year  round.   His  wife  is  the  most 
;entle,  patient,  and  devoted  of  loving  nurses.  She 


THE  FIRESIDE  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

The  firesides  of  ancient  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  in- 
deed of  all  central  Asia,  seem  to  have  been  quite 
similarto  each  other  and  to  those  of  the  Patriarchs. 
A  historian  observes  that,  "  except  for  purposes 
of  cookery,  fire  is  never  used  in  the  houses  of 
Cairo,  it  being  found  more  convenient  to  compen- 
sate for  the  cold  of  Egypt  by  additional  clothing, 
rather  than  by  grates  or  stoves."  And  in  this 
respect,  we  presume  that  ancient  Egypt  was 
essentially  like  the  more  modern.  Fire  was  little 
used,  because  there  was  little  need  of  it.  The 
Arabians  dwelt  mostly  in  tents.  These  were  of 
various  dimensions,  according  to  the  wealth  and 
rank  of  the  proprietor.  They  were  divided  by  a 
curtain  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  devoted 
to  the  more  private  uses  of  the  family.  In  win- 
ter, the  Arabs  wore  a  pelisse  of  sheep  skins.  'Fires, 
except  in  cold,  windy  and  rainy  weather,  were 
kindled,  when  needed,  outside  of  the  tent.  Their 
bread  was  made  in  small  loaves,  and  baked  among 
the  embers  or  on  heated  stones.  "  Sometimes," 
says  Critchton,  "  when  the  family  or  retinue 
was  large,  an  entire  sheep  was  roasted  in  a  hole 
dug  in  the  sand  and  lined  with  heated  stones. 
Upon  these  the  flesh  was  laid,  and  then  covered 
closely  up  with  cinders  and  the  wet  skin  of  the 
animal.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  the  meat  was 
cooked." 

"  No  private  houses,"  says  Layard,  "  either  of 
Assyria  Proper,  or  Babylonia,  have  been  pre- 
served. This  complete  disappearance  is  mainly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  perishable  materials  of 
which  they  were  constructed." 

The  houses  of  the  Greeks  were  built  with 
some  regard  to  comfort  and  elegance,  yet  the 
fireside  occupied  in  no  respect  an  important  pla«e 
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withiu  them.  There  was  sometimes  a  fireplace, 
but  seldom  a  chimney :  the  smoke  escaped 
through  an  aperture  left  for  that  purpose  in  the 
roof.  Every  classical  reader  will  recall  the  pas- 
sage in  Herodotus,  where,  in  describing  a  domes- 
tic scene,  he  speaks  of  the  sun  shining  through 
a  "  smokehole,"  and  making  a  patch  of  bright- 
ness on  the  floor.  Small,  portable  stoves  or 
braziers  were  also  used  in  some  houses. 

From  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  one  might 
infer  that  they  were  a  very  domestic  people.  They 
had  a  goddess,  Vesta,  who  represented  civil  union 
and  domestic  happiness,  and  was  supposed  to 
preside  over  the  household  hearth.  It  was  held 
that  she  first  taught  men  the  use  of  fire,  and  in- 
duced them  to  build  family  habitations.  Altars 
were  built  to  her  in  nearly  every  Grecian  house. 
Temples  were  erected  in  her  honor.  She  was 
usually  represented  as  wearing  a  long  robe,  and 
bearing  in  her  hand  a  lamp,  or  sacrificial  vase, 
or  pan  of  fire.  Her  priestesses  were  employed 
chiefly  in  guarding  the  Palladium,  and  keeping 
alive  the  sacred  tire  of  Vesta.  A  peculiar  sacred 
ness  was  attached  to  their  persons.  The  extinc- 
tion of  the  Vestal  fire  was  thought  to  forbode 
great  calamity ;  and  when  it  happened,  all  ordi- 
nary business  was  suspended  until  full  expiation 
liad  been  made.  If  it  occurred  through  negli 
gence,  the  priestesses  were  severely  punished. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  Greeks  had  some 
right  ideas  of  the  sacredness  and  beauty  of  home  : 
in  making  woman  a  priestess  of  Vesta,  and  com- 
mitting to  her  guardianship  the  united  fortunes 
of  the  family,  and  the  civil  state,  they  evinced 
right  feeling  and  fine  discernment ;  yet  the  facts 
of  history  show  that  these  were  only  poetical 
sentiments,  which  seldom,  if  ever,  became  a 
reality  among  that  people.  The  Greeks  were 
not  a  domestic  race.  The  women,  for  the  most 
part,  were  oppressed  and  degraded.  Severe 
manual  labor  was  often  required  of  them.  They 
occupied  separate  apartments,  and  were  seldom 
allowed  to  go  abroad.  The  enjoyments  of  home 
were  made  little  account  of. 

Roman  firesides  were  not  unlike  the  Grecian. 
It  would  seem  that  the  family  hearth-stone  was 
in  the  apartment  called  atrium,  on  one  side  of 
the  entrance-hall.  Here,  in  cold  weather,  a  fire 
was  kept  constantly  burning,  the  smoke  of  which 
passed  off  as  in  the  Greek  houses ; — though  it  is 
said  that  a  few  remains  of  chimneys  have  been 
found  in  ancient  ruins.  To  prevent  an  excess  of 
smoke,  their  fuel  was  carefully  dried,  and  anointed 
with  lees  of  oil.  Portable  turnaces  for  burning 
charcoal  were  employed  to  warm  separate  apart- 
ments; also,  a  kind  of  stove  (caminus),  for 
wood,  which  was  a  permanent  fixture.  In-  tlie 
later  periods  of  the  empire,  when  the  dwellings 
became  more  magnificent  and  luxurious,  they 
were  heated  by  furnaces  in  the  cellar,  from 
which  warm  air  was  conducted  in  pipes  to  all 
the  apartments. 

The  religion  of  the  Romans,  like  that  of  the 
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Greeks,  invested  the  fireside  with  sacrednej 
Tutelary  spirits,  Lares  and  Fenatea,  presid< 
over  every  habitation,  and  every  house  contain( 
a  sanctuary  and  an  altar  dedicated  to  thei 
Images  of  these  gods  were  stationed  near  tl 
fireplace,  and  an  oath  by  them  was  special 
sacred.  These  divinities  were  supposed  to  1 
the  spirits  of  the  departed  ancestors  of  the  famil 
hovering  around  the  dwellings  they  once  inhabite 
and  ministering  to  the  wants  of  their  descendant 
The  dog  was  held  sacred  to  the  Lares,  and  s 
image  of  this  animal  was  always  placed  near  the 
statues,  in  token,  perhaps,  of  the  dog's  fidelity  i 
guarding  man's  habitation,  and  of  his  attachmei 
to  his  person.  It  would  seem  that  the  La7 
were  out-door  divinities,  having  in  charge  th 
safety  of  the  dwelling,  while  the  Penates  wei 
in-door  gods,  bestowing  all  manner  of  blessing 
on  the  family.  Public  festivals  were  held  in  the: 
honor,  during  which  the  slaves  of  the  househol 
shared  liberty  and  equality  with  their  masteri 
and  all  gave  themselves  up  for  the  time  to  feas 
ing  and  social  enjoyment. 

Bronze  statues  of  these  divinities  were  disir 
terred,  during  the  last  century,  at  Exeter,  Enj 
land,  which  it  is  supposed  once  graced  the  house 
of  the  early  Roman  invaders  — A.  D.  G. 
—  Country  Gentleman. 
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SUGAR  CULTURE  IN  ILLINOIS. 

A  communication  in  the  Grayville,  111 
Herald,  signed  J.  M'Grow,  and  dated  McCleary' 
Bluff,  Wabash  county.  111.,  makes  the  followiu! 
interesting  statements  respecting  his  success  ii 
the  culture  of  the  Chinese  sugar  cane  : 

"  On  the  25th  of  May,  I  planted  about  half  ai 
acre  of  ground.  A  portion  of  the  soil  was  lov 
and  wet  in  the  spring ;  in  fact  I  covered  the  seec 
with  mud ;  the  other  part  was  high  and  sandy 
the  consequence  was,  when  the  dry  season  se 
in,  the  wet  part  baked  hard,  and  the  high  burn 
up  for  want  of  rain.  I  ploughed  it  when  abou 
ten  inches  high,  and  that  was  all  the  working  it 
got,  with  the  exception  of  a  light  hoeing  previou; 
to  ploughing ;  my  object  was  to  ascertain  th( 
amount  of  saccharine  matter  contained  in  the 
stalks,  and  I  supposed  enough  would  grow  to  make 
the  experiment.  Many  of  the  stocks  grew  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  (in  tho  low  ground 
it  only  grew  twelve  feet.)  Having  made  a  mil! 
on  which  to  grind  it,  I  commenced  on  the  24th 
of  September.  The  cane  then  I'cceived  two  or 
three  frosts,  which  slightly  injured  the  taste  of 
the  water.  I  am  convinced  that  the  amount  of 
stalks  I  used  can  be  grown  on  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  acre.  The  amount  of  water  obtained  from 
the  piece  was  270  gallons,  from  which  I  made 
forty-five  gallons,  wliich,  in  flavor  and  beautiful 
bright  red  color,  is  far  superior  to  auy  molasses 
obtained  from  the  South.  I  did  not  try  to  grain 
any  of  it,  as  it  will  not  grain  after  being  frosted; 
but  I  am  convinced  there  will  be  no  difiiculty  in 
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raining  it,  if  tried  previous  to  frost.  If  it  is 
lanted  by  the  middle  of  May,  it  will  ripen  by 
he  end  of  August,  and  remain  in  good  condition 
ntil  frost;  and  if  cut  up  and  put  in  sheds  (in 
J  pprehension  of  frost)  it  will  keep  well  for  a 
ponth  or  more. 

"  I  will  give  a  statement  of  what  may  be  made 
er  acre,  judging  from  the  amount  of  water  ob- 
lined  from  each  stalk.  One  of  my  neighbors, 
Ir.  A.  Degan,  obtained  from  seven  choice  stalks 
ne  gallon  of  water,  and  in  another  trial,  made 
Mr.  McCleary,  Sr.,  and  myself,  we  pressed  from 
^n  stalks  one  gallon  and  a  quart.  The  number  of 
alks  in  a  hill  should  be  from  four  to  six.  In  my 
Iculations,  I  only  estimate  one  quart  of  water 
the  hill,  allowing  sixteen  hills  per  square  rod, 
hich  will  make  2560  hills  to  the  acre,  and  this 
one  quart  per  hill,  will  make  640  gallons  of 
ater,  which  will  make  110  gallons  of  molasses, 
"alued  at  75c  per  gallon,  it  would  amount  to 
82  50  per  acre,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  in  saying 
lat  the  amounts  may  be  doubled.  I  would  urge 
pon  the  farmers  of  the  Western  country  to  try 
You  will  not  only  save,  but  make  money  by 
le  operation.  I  am  well  convinced  that  in  1860 
le  southern  planter  will  have  no  sale  for  his 
igar  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  From  present  in- 
ications  there  will  be  100  acres  raised  in  Wabash 
ounty  next  year,  which  will  save  the  county 
10,000.  Tile  time  to  commence  working  the 
me  is  when  the  seeds  have  changed  from  green 
)  a  dark  red  hue,  although  it  will  remain  good 
ntil  fairly  matured." 
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Tor  Friends'  Review. 

TEACH  ME  TO  DO  THY  WILL. 

"  Teach  me  to  do  Thy  will," 
Thy  gracious,  sovereiga  will  divine. 

Thy  high  behest,  0  God, 
Nor  let  my  foolish  heart  repine, 
nwilling,  dearest  Lord,  to  make  thy  pleasure  mine. 

Teach  me  !  a  ministry 

Uf  holy  wisdom  from  the  sky, 
I  crave  ;  and,  as  a  child. 
In  all  my  ignorance,  I  fly 
0  Thee,  and  pray — "  Teach  me  thy  will,"  Father, 
Most  High. 

To  do  Thy  will  1  be  first 

My  soul  a  suppliant  at  the  throne  ; 
Await  the  Master's  word, 

Praying  to  hear  but  His  alone, 
hen  fly,  with  joyful  haste,  to  make  His  pleasure  known. 

To  do  Thy  will !  never 

In  timid  listlessness  to  pine  ; 
Fulfilling  most  that  will. 
The  "  need  be  "  when  I  least  divine, 
Hien  least  I  comprehend  my  Father's  wise  design. 

To  do  Thy  will !  and  deem 

The  task  a  privilege,  since  He, 
The  Son,  Lord  over  all. 

So  freely  gave  his  life  for  me, 
0  freely  wore  the  thorns,  and  bore  the  agony. 


Thff  will  I  in  depth  and  scope 

So  vast,  so  infinite — passing 
All  power  to  know  !  absorb, 
0  Father,  all  my  will  in  thine, 
And  ever,  more  and  more,  teach  me  to  love  thy  will 
divine. 

Thy  will !  and  once  again. 

Once  more  for  wisdom  do  I  pray. 
That  I  may  know  that  will, 

And  knowing  it  through  Christ,  the  way, 
And  doing  it,  may  find  strength  equal  to  my  day. 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 
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ONE  BY  ONE.P 

Suggested  by  the  death  of  a  beloved  relative. 
One  by  one  the  ties  are  broken 

That  have  bound  us  down  to  earth ; 
By  a  Heavenly  mandate  spoken. 

Have  departed  gems  of  worth. 

One  by  one  our  friends  are  taken. 

That  we've  loved  for  many  a  year  ; 
One  by  one  are  we  forsaken. 

And  our  hearts  are  cold  and  drear. 
One  by  one  have  our  forefathers 

Sunk  into  a  narrow  bed  ; 
One  by  one  must  their  frail  children 

In  the  silent  grave  be  laid. 
Then,  be  one  and  all  prepared 

When  the  summoning  shall  come, 
That  to  us  may  be  declared — • 

Servant,  good  and  true,  well  done. 
That  when  death  his  work  has  finished, 

And  our  mortal  course  is  run, 
Wide  may  gates  of  Pearl  be  opened. 

And  we  enter  one  by  one. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  20th 
ult.  have  been  received. 

The  steamer  Hermann,  which  left  Southampton  for 
New  York  on  the  3d  ult.,  and  respecting  which  much 
anxiety  was  felt  here,  had  been  compelled  to  return 
to  port,  having  been  disabled  in  a  violent  storm,  when 
about  1000  miles  out.  Several  other  steamers  had 
also  put  back  damaged. 

The  Neufchatel  question  appears  to  be  assuming  a 
more  serious  aspect.  The  Prussian  government  is 
said  to  have  communicated  a  note  to  the  French 
Cabinet,  and  probably  to  other  powers,  intimating 
that,  as  diplomatic  negotiations  with  Switzerland  had 
been  unsuccessful,  and  as  no  amicable  arrangement 
was  any  longer  to  be  hoped  for,  the  King  had  resolved 
on  trying  other  measures  in  defence  of  his  rights  as 
Prince  of  Neufchatel.  Prussia  was  making  great 
military  preparations.  It  was  supposed  the  subject 
would  be  brought  before  the  German  Diet,  to  obtain 
its  formal  sanction,  but  that  Prussia  did  not  intend 
asking  the  armed  intervention  of  the  German  Con- 
federation. 

There  is  no  official  information  respecting  the  pros- 
pect of  the  re-assembling  of  the  Paris  Congress,  but  it 
was  still  expected  to  take  place. 

Great  Britain. — Accounts  from  Persia  confirm  the 
capture  of  Herat.  War  was  formally  declared  against 
Persia,  in  the  name  of  the  British  government,  at  Cal- 
cutta, on  the  1st  of  11th  month  last ;  and  the  Persian 
government  has  since  issued  a  proclamation  recog- 
nizing that  declaration.  A  strong  opposition  to  this 
war  is  arising  in  England. 

The  bark  Resolute,  formerly  belonging  to  one  of  the 
British  Arctic  expeditions,  abandoned  in  the  ice,  sub- 
sequently brought  to  the  United  States  by  a  whaling 
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vessel,  and  returned,  by  order  of  Congress,  to  the 
British  government,  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  the  12th 
ult.,  under  command  of  Capt.  Hartstein,  late  com- 
mander of  the  American  Arctic  Expedition.  The  of- 
ficers and  crew  Vfere  cordially  welcomed,  and  will  be 
sent  home  in  a  British  ship.  The  vessel  was  visited 
by  the  Queen,  and  subsequently  by  about  3,000  per- 
sons. 

The  money  market  has  been  steadily  improving. 
The  Bank  of  England  has  reduced  its  rate  of  discount 
to  six  per  cent.,  with  a  prospect  of  further  reduction. 
Corn  was  falling  in  price. 

France. — The  Bank  of  France  had  not  made  any 
change  in  its  rate  of  discount  up  to  the  19th  ult. 

Switzerland.— afc Paris  dispatch  says  that  a  friendly 
power  (Qot  named)  is  understood  to  have  suggested 
that  Switzerland  should  be  required  to  accede  to 
Prussia's  demand  for  the  release  of  the  Neufchatel 
prisoners,  by  a  collective  note  from  the  powers  which 
signed  the  protocol  of  London,  in  1852.  This  is  con- 
sidered as  enabling  Switzerland  to  make  an  honorable 
retreat.  Meanwhile  the  prisoners  are  treated  with 
great  lenity,  and  some  of  them  have  been  provision- 
ally liberated  on  parole. 

Germany. — A  conference  was  in  session  at  Vienna, 
composed  of  representatives  from  nearly  all  the  Ger- 
man States,  the  object  of  which  is  to  adjust  a  uniform 
system  of  currency  and  coinage  for  the  whole  Con- 
federation. It  is  proposed  to  make  silver  the  standard 
of  value,  other  metals  being  subordinate  thereto.  The 
gold  pieces  are  to  be  cfUed  crowns  and  half  crowns, 
are  to  have  a  fixed  weight,  and  their  value  compared 
with  the  silver  money  will  be  regulated  every  six 
months,  according  to  the  actual  relative  values  of  the 
two  metals,  as  shown  by  the  course  of  exchange  and 
the  price  of  gold  in  the  principal  markets.  The  stan- 
dard unit  of  value  will  be  a  pound  weight  of  silver, 
equal  to  the  English  and  American  pound  avoirdupois. 
As  this  unit  is  too  large  for  practical  use,  a  sub-unit 
will  be  used,  which  is  the  German  thaler,  the  thirtieth 
part  of  a  pound  weight.  It  is  intended  to  divide  the 
pound  into  a  thousand  parts,  thus  att'ording  a  decimal 
currency,  but  the  details  are  not  yet  arranged. 

Japan. — The  U.  S.  steam  frigate  San  Jacinto  has 
lately  carried  out  Harris,  the  first  Consul  Gene- 
ral of  the  United  States  for  the  ports  of  Simoda  and 
Hakodadi,  opened  to  American  traue  by  the  recent 
treaty.  After  considerable  talk,  he  was  permitted  to 
land,  and  was  temporarily  located  in  a  small  fishing 
village  near  Simoda.  The  chief  obstacle  to  our  trade 
with  Japan  appears  to  be  the  determination  of  the 
authorities  to  receive  our  dollar  for  onlj-  33  cents. 

Pacific  Ockan. — The  inhabitants  of  Pitcairn's 
Island,  descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  tlie  ship 
Bounty,  have  recently  been  removed  to  Norfolk  Island, 
on  account  of  their  numbers  having  increased  beyond 
the  capacity  of  their  old  home  to  support.  They  num- 
bered 199  persons.  About  2000  sheep,  450  cattle  and 
20  horses,  with  provisions  for  a  year,  were  left  at 
Norfolk  Island  for  their  use. 

Nkw  Granada. — The  difiiculty  with  England  was 
unsettled  at  the  last  accounts,  and  a  blockade  of  the 
Now  Granadian  ports  was  about  to  commence.  It  is 
believed  the  British  government  will  treat  the  ports  of 
the  Isthmus  as  neutral. 

Domestic—  The  land  sale  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
has  been  suspended.  The  lots  in  that  city  were  with- 
held from  sale,  pursuant  to  orders  from  Washington. 
Land  in  the  neighborhood  brought  very  high  rates. 
The  whole  amount  sold  was  208,000  acn  s,  of  which, 
it  is  estimated,  two- thirds  were  bought  by  actual 
settlers.  About  300,000  acres  of  the  Delaware  Trust 
ands  remain  unsold.  Other  Indian  lands  in  the  Ter- 
ritory will  be  offered  for  sale  next  spring.  Gov.  Geary 
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has  hired  a  commodious  cabin  to  be  used  for  th< 
Free  State  prisoners,  and  has  appointed  a  kind  ant 
considerate  keeper.  They  are  provided  with  all  th( 
necessaries  of  life,  and  on  their  parole  are  allowed  t< 
work  for  wages  in  the  town.  Late  accounts  state 
that  the  notorious  S.  J.  Jones  has  resigned  the  po- 
sition of  Sheriff  of  Douglass  Co.,  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  spurious  legislature.  One  of  the 
Southern  emigrants  has  been  appointed  in  his  place. 

The  practice  of  selling  free  colored  persons  to  paj 
jail  fees,  has,  it  is  said,  been  abandoned  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Some  of  the  New  York  papers  state  that  frorclfoj 
twenty-five  to  thirty  slave  ships  have  been  fitted  on 
at  that  port  during  the  last  three  years  ;  and  thougl 
three  of  these  have  been  seized,  and  forty-six  mer 
held  to  answer  under  various  statutes,  only  two  con 
victions  have  taken  place. 

Violent  snow  storms  in  Wisconsin  having  obstructec 
the  roads  so  as  to  cut  off'  all  communication  wit! 
Madison,  the  Presidential  Electors  for  that  State  wen 
unable  to  reach  the  capital  in  season  to  cast  the! 
votes  on  the  3d  ult.,  as  required  by  law.  By  gre<i 
exertion  they  met  on  the  5th,  organized  and  voted 
but  some  donbt  is  entertained  whether  the  vote  cai 
be  legally  counted  in  making  up  the  general  result 
The  Electors  for  California  narrowly  escaped  a  siiuila 
difiiculty,  the  steamboat  on  which  they  were  havinj 
grounded  on  the  way  from  San  Fran'.isco  to  Sacra 
mento  ;  but  it  was  got  off  after  a  delay  of  some  hours 

The  mortality  of  Philadelphia  during  the  past  yea: 
was  10,222  ;  that  of  Bultimoie  was  3,008,  and  of  Nev 
York  21,363.  Nine  bundled  and  forty-six  deaths  oc- 
curred in  the  first  named  city  from  scarlet  fever  alone 

We  still  have  accounts  of  much  uneasiness  in  vari 
ous  parts  of  the  South,  respecting  apprehended  slav( 
insurrections.  In  parts  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Florid! 
and  Mississippi,  arrests  have  been  made,  public  meet 
ings  held,  patrols  organized,  and  the  most  slringen 
measures  adopted  relative  both  to  the  slaves  and  thi 
free  colored  people.  Some  of  the  Southern  paper; 
assert  thau  the  statements  are  much  exaggerated,  an{ 
that  no  alarm  is  felt. 

A  vessel  recently  arrived  at  New  York  from  Aspin 
w&U,  bringing  GOO  barrels  of  oil,  which  had  beet 
brought  across  the  isthmus  from  a  whaling  vessel  a1  llo 
Panama.  It  was  landed  at  New  York  in  23  days  iVon 
the  Pacific,  in  perfect  order,  and  at  a  cost  of  truus 
portation  of  9  cents  per  gallon.  The  captain  cf  th« 
whaler  left  his  vessel  at  Panama  and  came  home  ir 
the  mail  steamer  to  procure  supplies  for  a  new  voyage 
which  are  to  be  sent  by  way  of  the  isthmus.  This  i; 
the  first  trial  of  this  route,  by  which  the  long  am 
boisterous  passage  around  Cape  Horn  is  avoided,  and 
the  expense  is  lessened. 

It  is  btated  that  recent  investigations  show  that  the 
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Indian  corn  crop  of  the  United  States  is  of  more  valu(  III 
than  any  other  agricultural  production,  not  even  ex 
cepting  cotton.  The  culture  of  corn  has  wonderfully 
increased  of  late  years— its  ratio  of  increase  being  fai 
greater  than  any  other  product.  From  1839  to  1849 
as  per  census  returns,  the  increase  was  fifty-eight  pei 
cent.  AVool  is  the  next  highest,  its  increase  being  fift^ 
per  cent.;  cotton  twenty-four  ;  oats  twenty,  and  wheat 
sixteen.  The  cotton  crop  of  1851  was  927,000,000 
of  pounds,  valued  at  jl  12,000,000,  while  the  corn 
crop  of  1850  was  502,000,000  of  bushels,  which  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices  at  which  it  can  be  estimated,  is 
of  far  greater  value  than  the  cotton  crop. 

Congress. — Nothing  of  importance  has  been  don« 
in  either  house.  The  Senate  on  the  30th  ult  directed 
its  Coinmittce  on  Territories  to  inquire  into  the  ex 
pedicncy  of  [iroviding  means  for  settling  the  boundary  ^ 
between  California  and  Utah.  The  House  passed  the 
Diplomatic  and  CoasuUr  Appropriation  bill. 
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For  Friends'  Review. 
TRUE  CHURCH  GOVERNMENT. 


It  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  journals 
"'iid  memoirs  of  the  pious  members  of  our  reli- 
ous  Society,  that  their  Christian  principles  and 
leir  Christian  lives  are  brought  into  close  con- 
it  action,  and  are  made  to  explain  each  other, 
.part  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  there  are  no 
f-''  ore  valuable  treatises  on  the  doctrines  of  Ghris- 
mity,  and  no  more  practical  illustrations  of 
lem,  than  in  some  of  these  volumes.    It  is  pro- 
ible  that  this  circumstance  has  tended  to  throw 
to  the  shade  some  admirable  works  of  the  early 
|«  riends  on  doctrinal  and  controversial  subjects, 
et  there  are  many  papers  of  this  character 
hich  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose. 
The  writings  of  Isaac  Penington  abound  in 
iiljear  statements  of  religious  truths.    In  these 
•ctrinal  discussions  the  peculiar  characteristics 
the  writer  stand  out  in  bold  relief.    The  hu- 
ility,  tenderness,  and  charity  for  which  he  was 
remarkable,  are  stamped  on  every  page.  He 
not  the  less  plain  in  condemning  error,  because 


vealed  also.  It  produced  great  tenderness  for 
all  that  were  sincere,  lest  by  harshness  some 
might  be  turned  out  of  the  way.  It  secured 
true  charity  in  judging,  because  they  knew  that 
their  own  convictions  were  not  of  themselves,  but 
of  Divine  Grace.  Firm  in  the  faith,  hoping 
all  things,  and  abounding  in  love,  they  were 
"  true  ensamples  to  the  flock." 

I  have  ventured  to  select  from  a  Tract,  by 
Isaac  Penington,  "On  the  Grounds  and  Causes" 
of  the  Boston  persecutions,  a  chapter  which 
conveys  much  wholesome  truth  in  simple  and 
touching  words.  Its  publication,  never  undesir- 
able, seems  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate  now. 

C. 

THE  AUTHORITY  AND  GOVERNMENT  WHICH 
CHRIST  EXCLUDED  OUT  OF  HIS  CHURCH,  &C. 

"  But  Jesus  called  them  unto  him,  and  said,  Ye  know 
that  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  dominion 
over  them,  and  they  that  are  great  exercise  author- 
ity upon  them.  But  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you  ; 
but  whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him 
be  your  minister:  and  whosoever  will  be  chief 
among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant.  Even  as  the 
Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many." 
— Matt.  xx.  ver.  25  to  29. 

Here  Christ  cuts  oS  that  power  and  authority 
which  grows  up  in  the  corrupt  nature  of  man, 
which  was  ever  and  anon  springing  up  even  in 
the  disciples.  Here  he  wholly  excludes  it  out 
of  the  church,  and  says  expressly  he  would  have 
no  such  thing  among  them ;  no  such  kind  of 
greatness,  no  such  kind  of  authority.  Among 
the  Gentiles  there  are  great  ones,  there  are 
princes;  aud  these  great  ones,  these  princes, 


cherishes  Christian  kindness  towards  the  j  they  lord  it  over  the  inferior  ones,  exercising  au- 


ender :  he  has  no  temptation  to  compromise 
e  truth,  although  he  is  ever  filled  with  a  sense  of 
3  former  mistakes ;  nor  is  he  less  successful  in 
nning  over  those  who  differ  from  him,  because 
never  strives  to  exaggerate  that  difference. 
There  never  was  more  need  that  religious  dis- 
^sion  should  be  approached  in  the  spirit  of 
mington.  It  was  an  unshaken  faith  in  the 
mediate  guidance  of  the  Spirit  which  gave  to 
\a  and  his  co-laborers  that  perfect  freedom 
lich  is  of  the  Truth  alone.  It  led  them  with  a 
36  discrimination  to  overlook,  for  the  present, 
Qor  differences,  in  the  assurance  that  to  those 
0  rightly  sought  it,  these  things  would  be  re- 


thority  and  dominion  over  them;  "but  it  shall 
not  be  so  among  you." 

The  Gentile  state  was  a  shadow,  even  as  the 
Jew's  state  was  a  shadow.  The  one  of  death,  the 
other  of  life ;  the  one  of  darkness,  the  other  of 
light.  The  one  was  the  image  of  Satan,  the 
prince  of  wickedness;  the  other  of  Christ,  the 
prince  of  righteousness  and  peace.  They  were 
both  veils,  under  which  the  two  kingdoms  were 
hid. 

Now  in  the  Gentile  state  there  are  nations, 
princes,  laws,  governments,  dominions,  authori- 
ties, &c.,  but  all  in  the  fall,  all  in  darkness,  all  in 
the  transgression  from  the  life.    The  whole  state 
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was  corrupt,  and  there  must  be  no  imitation  from 
hence,  no  likeness  of  any  such  thing  in  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  no  such  kind  of  law,  no  such  kind 
of  government,  no  such  kind  of  authority,  no 
such  kind  of  anger  with  persons  that  transgress, 
no  such  kind  of  dealing  with  any,  no  such  kind 
of  detriment  or  hurt  to  any.  There  is  nothing 
to  hurt  in  the  mountain  of  God's  holiness;  but 
there  is  a  righteous  scepter,  a  sweet  scepter,  a 
spiritual  scepter,  which  reacheth  the  spirit  in 
the  power  of  life,  but  toucheth  not  the  outward 
man. 

Two  things  are  here  excluded  by  Christ,  from 
whence  all  the  mischief  ariseth  in  the  church  (all 
the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  men's  consciences, 
and  of  their  persons,  estates,  and  liberties,  for 
conscience  sake) :  first,  greatness ;  secondly,  the 
exercising  dominion  and  authority  by  those  that 
would  be  great  therein. 

Such  a  kind  of  greatness  as  is  in  the  world,  is 
the  destruction  of  the  life  of  Christ;  and  such  a 
kind  of  dominion  and  authority  as  is  among  the 
nations,  is  the  direct  overturning  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.  lit  sets  up  another  power  than  Christ's, 
another  greatness  than  Christ's,  another  kind  of 
authority  than  Christ's;  and  so  it  eats  out  the 
virtue  and  life  of  his  kingdom,  and  makes  it  just 
like  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 

"It  shall  not  be  so  among  you."  This  spirit 
must  be  kept  out  from  among  you ;  this  aspiring 
spirit,  this  lofty  ruling  spirit,  which  loves  to  be 
great,  which  loves  to  have  dominion,  which  would 
exalt  itself,  because  of  the  gift  it  has  received, 
and  would  bring  others  into  subjection;  this 
spirit  must  be  subdued  amongst  Christ's  disci- 
ples, or  it  will  ruin  all.  The  Lord  gives  grace 
and  knowledge  for  another  end  than  for  men  to 
take  upon  them  to  be  great,  and  rule  over  others 
because  of  it.  And  he  that,  because  of  this, 
thinks  himself  fit  to  rule  over  men's  consciences, 
and  to  make  them  bow  to  what  he  knows  or  takes 
to  be  truth,  he  loseth  his  own  life  thereby ;  and 
so  far  as  he  prevails  upon  others,  he  doth  but 
destroy  their  life  too.  For  it  is  not  so  much 
speaking  true  things  that  doth  good,  as  speaking 
them  from  the  pure,  and  conveying  them  to  the 
pure  :  for  the  life  runs  along  from  the  vessel  of 
life  in  one,  into  the  vessel  of  life  in  another ;  and 
the  words  (though  ever  so  true)  cannot  convey 
life  to  another,  but  as  the  living  vessel  opens  in 
the  one,  and  is  opened  in  the  other. 

Question.  But  how  shall  this  spirit  be  kept 
out,  or  kept  down,  that  it  may  not  hurt  the  dis- 
ciple in  whom  it  ariseth ;  or  if  it  do,  that  the  hurt 
may  remain  to  himself,  and  may  not  prejudice 
the  church  ? 

Answer.  When  this  spirit  begins  to  arise  up 
in  any,  so  soon  as  ever  he  perceives  it,  in  that 
which  discovers  it,  he  is  to  fight  against  it; 
laying  himself  so  much  the  lower,  by  how  much 
he  finds  this  evil  spirit  raising  him  up.  He  is 
to  hearken  to  that  which  presents  the  cross  to  it, 
and  so  to  come  down  and  subject  himself  in 


serving  and  ministering  to  those  who  are  little  in 
his  eyes.  Instead  of  reigning  over  them,  let  hin  < 
lie  beneath  them  :  let  him  watch  and  know  the 
life  oven  in  the  meanest,  and  serve  it;  for  th-ji 
is  his  place.  That  which  would  rule  is  to  serve ; 
that  which  would  be  great  is  to  be  little ;  and  the 
little  one  is  to  become  a  nation.  That  which  is 
low  is  to  rise;  and  thou  art  not  fit  to  rise  witl' 
it,  further  than  thou  canst  serve  it,  both  in  thy- 
self and  others.  Therefore,  if  ever  thou  beesi 
aspiring,  if  ever  thou  have  a  mind  to  rule,  if  evei 
thou  think  thyself  fit  to  teach,  because  of  whai 
thou  hast  received,  sink  down,  lie  low,  take  up 
the  cross  to  that  proud  spirit,  make  it  bend  and; 
serve,  let  the  life  in  every  one  rise  over  it,  tram-; 
pie  upon  it;  and  afterwards,  that  in  thee  maj 
arise  which  is  fit  to  teach,  yea,  and  to  rule  in  th« 
Lord :  and  so  long  as  that  hath  the  dominion| 
thou  mayst  be  serviceable  to  the  Lord,  and  to  his 
truth  and  people ;  but  if  ever  the  other  get  u^ 
again,  thou  must  presently  come  down  again,  oi 
the  wrong  spirit  will  get  dominion  over  thee, 
which  with  force  and  cruelty  will  rule,  over  th 
life  both  in  thyself  and  others.  Thus,  if  a  man 
be  faithful  to  Christ,  this  evil,  aspiring  spirit,  aj 
its  first  appearance,  may  be  dealt  with,  and  kepi 
down ;  but  if  it  be  cherished,  given  way  to,  an( 
once  let  up,  it  will  be  hard  bringing  of  it  dowJl 
afterwards.  Therefore  the  disciples,  or  th« 
church  of  Christ,  are  to  watch  over  every  suci 
spirit,  to  beat  it  down,  to  testify  against  it,  tt 
turn  from  it,  to  lay  it  flat,  to  put  it  in  its  propel 
place ;  that  is  beneath  all,  to  minister  to  all,  an^ 
so  not  to  suifer  it  to  rise;  see  ver.  26.  " 
him  be  your  minister."  This  is  his  place,  this 
is  his  work,  by  the  authority  of  Christ.  He  thai 
would  be  great,  he  that  would  rule,  let  him  minis 
ter.  Own  him  there ;  if  he  will  lie  loi!w  there,  il 
he  will  be  faithful  there,  ye  may  havef unity  wit! 
him.  But  in  that  his  aspiring  temper,  iii  his  ruling 
in  his  teaching  by  what  he  hath  gained,  or  wha 
hath  been  given  to  him  formerly,  (if  out  of  tb 
present  life),  he  is  to  be  denied  and  turned 
from. 

If  this  rule  of  Christ's  had  been  kept  to,  anti 
Christ's  power  could  never  have  got  up  :  nor  th« 
poor  innocent  lambs  so  often  have  been  worried 
by  the  wolves.  Ah  !  poor  hearts  !  how  simplj 
do  they  come  thither,  where  they  once  tasted  re^ 
freshmcnt,  to  find  wholesome  advice,  not  sus- 
pecting what  is  got  up  there  since,  but  give  th« 
dominion  to  a  wrong  thing,  and  so  take  direc- 
tions from  the  wrong  spirit,  and  betray  their  owi 
simplicity. 

Christ  urgeth  this  upon  his  disciples  from  hif 
own  pattern,  "  even  as  the  Son  of  Man  came  not 
to  be  ministered  unto,  but,"  &c.,  ver.  28.  Il 
any  had  right  to  be  great,  surely  Christ;  if  anj 
had  right  to  exercise  authority,  surely  Christ  : 
if  any  was  to  be  advanced  because  of  any  gifl 
received,  or  because  of  any  presence  of  th( 
Spirit  with  him,  surely  Christ :  yet  Christ  tool 
not  upon  him  this  kind  of  greatncsS;  nor  did  ex- 
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ercise  this  kind  of  authority ;  but  he  was  a  ser- 
vant; he  made  use  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  of 
the  power  of  life  wherewith  the  Father  filled 
him,  to  minister  and  serve  with.  He  did  never 
lord  it  over  the  consciences  of  any  of  his  disci- 
ples ;  but  did  bear  with  them,  and  pity  them  in 
their  infirmities.  ("  What !  can  ye  not  watch 
with  me  one  hour?"  "  The  Spirit,"  said  he,  "  is 
willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.")  He  did  not 
hold  forth  to  them  whatever  he  knew  to  be  truth, 
requiring  them  to  believe  it ;  but  was  content 
with  them  in  their  state,  and  waited  till  their 
capacities  were  enlarged,  being  still  satisfied 
with  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  their  hearts  in 
their  present  state  of  weakness.  Nor  did  he 
strive  to  reign  over  the  world,  or  call  for  fire 
from  heaven,  when  they  could  not  receive  him, 
or  express  indignation  when  they  desired  him  to 
depart  out  of  their  coasts,  or  pray  for  twelve 
legions  of  angels  when  they  came  to  betray  him, 
and  most  unrighteously  sought  his  life ;  but  the 
life  he  had  received  of  his  Father  he  gave 
up  as  a  ransom  for  his  disciples,  yea,  and  for  his 
enemies.  Mark  :  he  did  not  make  use  of  what 
was  given  to  him,  to  raise  himself  up  above 
others,  to  make  his  word  to  stand  for  a  law,  and 
be  received ;  but  he  waited  till  that  was  opened 
in  his  disciples,  and  in  the  people,  which  was 
able  to  receive  his  testimony ;  and  he  made  use 
of  his  power  of  life,  and  the  fulness  of  the 
Spirit,  to  enable  him  the  more  abundantly  to 
serve,  and  to  wait  in  patience  for  the  fulfilling  of 
the  will  of  the  Father.  And  though  Israel  was 
not  gathered  by  him,  yet  was  he  meek,  and  pa- 
tient, and  at  rest  in  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
him;  and  instead  of  reigning  over  all,  could 
serve  all,  and  give  that  life  (whose  due  it  was  to 
reign,)  "  a  ransom  for  many,"  ver.  28. 

"  His  kingdom  was  not  of  the  world,"  nor  did 
he  seek  any  greatness  or  authority  according  to 
this  world,  neither  over  the  Jews,  nor  over  the 
G-entiles,  nor  over  his  own  disciples;  but  he 
served  all,  he  sought  the  good  of  all :  the  life  in 
him  which  was  to  reign  over  all,  yet  here  served 
all,  suffered  for  all,  and  from  all,  and  that  was 
his  way  to  his  crown ;  who  having  finished  his 
course,  fulfilled  his  service,  perfected  his  suffer- 
ings, is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
majesty  on  high,  where  now  he  reigns  over  all, 
and  is  made  a  king  by  Grod  in  righteousness. 
And  this  is  the  pattern  which  all  his  disciples 
are  to  walk  by.  The  more  life  they  receive,  the 
more  they  are  to  minister ;  the  more  they  are  to 
serve.  They  must  not  lift  up  themselves  by 
their  gifts ;  they  must  not  hereupon  lord  it  over 
others,  or  hold  forth  their  knowledge  or  doc- 
trines, and  think  to  make  others  bow  thereto ; 
but  wait  in  their  service,  till  the  Lord  make  way 
into  men's  hearts,  and  plant  his  truth  there;  and 
upon  him  also  must  they  wait  for  the  watering 
and  growth  of  it. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Little  Tommy :  a  remarhahle  instance  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

[Concluded  from  page  278.] 

After  a  short  delay,  I  called  on  the  family.  I 
found  little  Tommy  in  an  exhausted  state.  The 
sister's  eyes  were  red  with  weeping ;  but  he  was 
calm  and  peaceful.  I  observed  to  him  that  his 
dear  sister  had  gone  before  him.  He  smiled 
sweetly,  and  reverently  said,  "  She  is  now  in 
glory."  The  family  told  me  that  on  Fanny's 
death  they  all  keenly  felt  parting  with  her,  and, 
when  Tommy  saw  them  weeping  and  much  dis- 
tressed, he  endeavored  to  comfort  them,  and  told 
them  he  felt  more  of  joy  than  sorrow,  and  that 
they  should  rather  be  glad  and  give  thanks  that 
her  sufferings  were  forever  ended,  and  that  she 
was  now  singing  "  Griory."  He  entreated  them 
not  to  grieve  so  for  him  when  he  was  gone,  but 
to  think  of  his  happiness  in  heaven. 

On  the  day  of  Fanny's  funeral  I  called  again. 
The  remains  had  been  placed  in  an  inner  room, 
so  that,  in  carrying  the  body  out,  they  were 
obliged  to  pass  close  to  the  foot  of  Tommy's  bed. 
His  mother  feared  this  might  excite  and  distress 
him,  and  wished  to  take  means  to  spare  him  as 
much  as  possible.  He  appeared  surprised  that 
she  should  think  of  such  a  thing,  and  said, 
"  Have  I  not  seen  her  die  and  enter  into  glory  ? 
It  cannot  grieve  me  to  see  her  coffin  carried  out." 
When  I  entered,  his  eldest  brother  was  watching 
by  his  bedside.  On  asking  dear  Tommy  how  he 
was,  he  said  he  thought  he  had  caught  a  bad 
cold ;  his  throat  was  very  sore,  and  his  voice 
nearly  gone,  so  that  he  could  not  speak  above  a 
whisper ;  but  I  suspected  this  was  owing  to  the 
advanced  progress  of  disease.  I  said,  "  I  don't 
wish  dear  Tommy  to  try  and  talk  to  me ;  I  only 
want  him  to  tell  me  if  he  still  feels  happy." 
With  an  animation  and  joyful  expression  which 
I  cannot  describe,  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  I  feel 
happier  and  happier ;  my  dear  Saviour  is  so  pre- 
cious !  my  dear  Shepherd  never  leaves  me."  He 
added,  "  I  think  I  shall  not  be  long  here ;  my 
dear  Saviour  is  preparing  a  place  for  me."  After 
uttering  these  words  he  dozed  off ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  soon  awoke  him,  and,  before 
opening  his  eyes,  he  ejaculated,  "  My  dear 
Saviour !"  which  the  family  say  he  usually  does, 
laying  great  emphasis  on  the  word  "  dear."  At 
another  time  that  morning  he  broke  out  with 
these  words  :  "  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul." 
Words  seem  to  fail  him  in  which  to  express  the 
love  towards  his  God  and  Saviour  which  fills  his 
heart.  At  one  time  he  said  to  me,  "My  dear, 
beloved  Saviour  !  I  long  to  sing  praises  to  Him." 
Bright  foretastes  of  heavenly  joys  seem  to  have 
been  dispensed  to  him,  which  he  described  as  so 
glorious  that  it  was  more  than  he  could  bear,  as 
if  the  overjoyed  spirit  would  fain  burst  the  bonds 
of  its  feeble  tenement. 

A  little  boy,  near  his  own  age,  and  with  whom 
Tommy  used  to  play  before  his  illness,  called  to 
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see  him.  The  family  said  it  was  very  affecting 
to  see  the  two  little  children  together  under  such 
altered  circumstances  as  regarded  one  of  them. 
Tommy  was  pleased  to  see  his  playfellow,  and, 
after  a  little  serious  conversation,  asked  him  to 
sing  a  little  hymn  to  him,  entitled  "  Children  in 
Heaven,"  with  which  he  complied.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Around  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven 

Thousands  of  children  stand — 
Children  whose  sins  are  all  forgiven, 

A  happy,  happy  band, 

Singing  glory,  glor}-,  glory  ! 

What  brought  them  to  the  world  above, — 

That  heaven  so  bright  and  fair. 
Where  all  is  peace,  and  joy,  and  love  ? — 

How  came  those  children  there. 

Singing  glory,  glory,  glory  ? 

Because  the  Saviour  shed  his  blood 

To  wash  away  their  sin  ; 
Bathed  in  that  pure  and  precious  flood, 

Behold  them,  white  and  clean. 

Singing  glory,  glory,  glory  I 

On  earth  they  sought  the  Saviour's  grace, 

On  earth  they  loved  his  name ; 
So  now  they  see  his  blessed  face, 

And  stand  before  the  Lamb, 

Singing  glory,  glory,  glory  !" 

One  thing  I  have  omitted  to  mentiois.  It  is 
the  very  tender  conscience  dear  Tommy  has 
evinced.  He  is  so  watchful  and  afraid  that  he, 
or  any  near  him,  should  do  a  wrong  action  or 
say  an  evil  word.  He  has,  indeed,  given  ample 
proofs  that  his  "  dear  Shepherd "  has  chosen 
him  for  one  of  His  precious  lambs,  and  prepared 
him  to  enter  into  His  heavenly  fold.  The  family 
plainly  see  the  time  is  near  when  he  will  be 
taken  from  them ;  and,  though  it  would  be  wrong 
to  wish  to  keep  him  here,  and  he  does  so  desire 
they  will  not  liold  him,  yet  they  feel  it  will  be 
hard  to  part  with  him,  for  he  has  been  made  a 
comfort  and  blessing  to  them  all,  and  is  the  last 
of  the  young  ones  of  the  family. 

Soon  after  this,  on  my  calling,  dear  Tommy 
joyfully  told  me  of  his  father  kneeling  by  his 
bedside  one  night,  and  uttering,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  hearing,  words  of  prayer;  of  his  reading 
the  Scriptures  to  his  family ;  and  of  the  delight 
he  felt  on  hearing  his  father's  voice  singing  a 
hymn  when  alone  in  the  workshop  late  at  night. 
I  have  had  a  little  conversation  with  his  father, 
who  appears  an  intelligent  man  ;  his  words  were 
few,  but  those  few  were  accompanied  with  deep 
feeling.  He  said,  "  My  little  boy  has  indeed  been 
made  a  preacher  to  me,  in  a  way  that  has  reached 
me  as  no  other  preaching  that  I  have  ever  heard 
has  done  before."  He  expressed  an  humble, 
earnest  trust  that  the  good  impressions  he  had 
received  might  never  be  effaced  ;  yet  he  evidently 
entertained  great  distrust  of  himself,  and  said 
he  was  exposed  to  great  temptations,  and  seemed 
deeply  to  feel  his  inability  to  preserve  himself 
from  evil. 
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When  I  next  saw  little  Tommy,  he  was  ex- 
hausted, and  unable  to  speak  more  than  a  few 
words.  His  desire  to  be  kept  neat  and  clean 
might  have  been  earlier  remarked,  for,  sur- 
rounded as  he  was  by  very  great  poverty,  (his 
little  bed,  before  his  sister  died,  being  only  made 
on  a  box  in  a  corner  of  the  room, )  the  tidiness 
of  his  person  could  not  fail  to  strike  those  who 
visited  him.  Even  at  this  late  period,  when  his 
weakness  was  extreme,  he  was  taken  out  of  bed 
to  be  washed,  at  his  own  earnest  request,  in  order 
that  he  might,  as  he  said,  "  be  clean  when  he 
died."  He  smiled  with  indescribable  sweetness 
while  he  said  to  me,  with  dijficulty,  "My  dear 
Saviour  is  with  me,  while  I  sleep  and  when  I  am 
awake  ;  He  never  leaves  me." 

In  a  few  days  I  again  visited  him,  when  he 
welcomed  me  with  one  of  his  bright  smiles ;  I 
could  scarcely  have  believed  that  he  would  have 
become  so  much  more  emaciated  in  so  short  a 
time.  His  mother  told  me  that  he  had  been 
much  convulsed  during  the  last  day  or  two,  and 
while  I  was  with  him  he  was  seized  with  cramp 
in  his  lingers  ;  he  said  they  were  very  painful, 
but,  with  a  loving  smile,  added,  "  Never  mind  ; 
it  is  only  the  dust ;  my  dear,  beloved  Saviour,  he 
helps  me  to  bear  all."  He  told  me  in  a  whisper 
that  he  had  prayed  for  me ;  and  truly  I  felt  it  no 
small  privilege  to  have  the  prayers  of  such  a 
sainted  spirit.  On  mentioning  to  him  the  peace- 
ful close  with  which  a  relative  of  mine  had  been 
recently  favored,  his  countenance  lighted  up, 
while  lie  said,  "  Oh,  I  do  love  to  hear  of  those 
who  die  in  the  Lord."  One  of  his  favorite  texts 
is,  "Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord 
from  henceforth ;  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they 
may  rest  from  their  labors  ;  and  their  works  do 
follow  them." — Rev.  xiv.  13. 

He  is  able  only  to  say  a  few  words  at  a  time, 
and  in  a  very  feeble,  low  tone  of  voice  ;  but  night 
and  day  his  gentle  whisperings  are  heard  in 
thanksgiving  and  praise.  He  directed  my  atten- 
tion to  a  picture  that  had  been  given  to  him,  and 
which  his  eldest  brother  had  nicely  framed  and 
hung  up  for  him  where  he  could  see  it.  It  re- 
presented the  Good  Shepherd  extricating  a  poor 
stray  lamb  out  of  a  thicket ;  and  he  attempted  to 
ask  me  something,  which  I  saw,  by  his  modest 
expression  and  the  word  "  trouble,"  he  con- 
sidered to  be  a  favor ;  but  his  breathing  was  so 
short,  and  his  articulation  so  imperfect,  I  could 
not  clearly  comprehend  what  he  wanted  until  his 
mother  came  to  my  assistance.  On  a  hymn-book 
being  given  to  him  at  his  request,  he  pointed  out 
four  verses,  which  I  now  understood  he  very 
much  wished  me  to  copj  for  liira,  and  which  it 
appeared  his  brother  had  also  promised  to  frame 
for  him  and  hang  up  near  the  picture ;  and  he 
wishes  his  family  to  keep  these  in  remembrance 
of  him  when  he  is  gone.  He  has  often  said  to 
me  he  was  a  wandering  sheep  when  his  Saviour 
found  him  in  the  street. 

The  hymn  is  as  follows  : 
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"  I  was  a  wandering  sheep, 
I  would  not  be  controU'd  ; 
But  now  I  love  the  Shepherd's  voice  ; 
I  love — I  love  the  fold  ! 

Jesus  my  Shepherd  is  ; 
'Twas  he  that  loved  my  soul ; 
'Twas  he  that  wash'd  me  in  his  blood, 
'Twas  he  that  made  me  whole. 

'Twas  he  that  sought  the  lost, 
That  found  the  wandering  sheep  ; 
'Twas  he  that  brought  me  to  the  fold, 
'Tis  he  that  still  doth  keep. 

I  was  a  wayward  child, 
I  once  preferred  to  roam  ; 
But  now  I  love  my  Father's  voice  ; 
I  love — I  love  his  home."  • 

I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  at  times  feel  impa- 
tient to  be  gone  ;  he  replied  that  it  would  be  joy- 
ful to  go  to  heaven,  but  he  was  made  willing  to 
wait  until  his  dear  Saviour  was  ready  to  take  him. 

Some  days  afterwards  he  spoke  of  his  drawing 
very  near  to  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  testifying  that  he  had  full  assurance  that 
his  dear  Saviour  would  be  with  him  to  the  last, 
and  that  all  fear  was  completely  taken  away. 

I  have  mentioned  that  a  little  playfellow  went 
to  see  him,  and,  at  Tommy's  request,  sang 
"  Griory,  glory,"  to  him.  I  have  since  had  some 
conversation  with  this  little  boy,  who  told  me 
that  Tommy  had  said  to  him,  "  We  once  used  to 
play  together ;  but  I  do  not  wish  ever  to  play 
again."  He  hoped  that  his  little  friend  loved 
the  Saviour,  and  sent  a  message  of  the  same  pur- 
port to  the  boy's  brother. 

About  this  time  I  was  debarred  from  seeing 
much  of  little  Tommy,  being  confined  to  the 
house  by  indisposition,  but  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  hearing  of  him  through  some  intimate 
friends  who  visited  him.  By  one  of  these  I  re- 
ceived a  message  to  the  effect  that  he  wished  me 
to  know  he  was  still  exceedingly  happy  in  his 
dear  Saviour;  that  he  often  thought  of  me,  and 
hoped  to  see  me  once  more  before  his  departure. 
One  of  my  first  calls  on  getting  out  was  on  him. 
The  first  audible  words  he  uttered  were,  as  usual, 
"  My  dear  Saviour,"  which  he  expressed  with  a 
deep  feeling  of  holy  joy  and  love,  adding,  while 
pausing  for  breath,  "  He  is  my  All  in  all  ;"  and, 
after  another  brief  rest,  "  He  loves  mo,  and  I 
love  him."  He  then  sank  down  exhausted. 
When  a  little  revived,  I  repeated  the  following 
verse  of  a  hymn  to  him  : 

"  The  hour  of  my  departure's  come, 
I  hear  the  voice  that  calls  me  home. 
At  length,  0  Lord,  let  trouble  cea.se. 
And  let  thy  servant  die  in  peace. 
Not  in  my  innocence  I  trust  ; 
I  bow  before  thee  in  the  dust." 

With  an  animated  expression,  he  said,  "  Oh  ! 

 "  but  I  could  not  catch  the  remaining 

words;  he  then  distinctly  uttered,  "Praises  to 
the  Lord."  His  mother  tells  me  that  he  seldom 
utters  any  words  but  those  of  praise. 

A  few  days  ago  he  asked  his  father  to  read  to 
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him  the  following  passage  of  Holy  writ :  "  For 
I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of 
my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a  good 
fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the 
faith  ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown 
of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day;  and  not  to  me 
only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  his  appear- 
ing."—2  Tim.  iv.  6,  7,  8. 

After  this  had  been  read,  little  Tommy,  with 
great  emphasis,  called  the  attention  of  those  who 
were  present  to  the  words  "  a  crown  of  righteous- 
ness which  is  laid  up  for  me,  and  not  for  me  only, 
but  for  all  them" — mind,  all  them  also — "who 
love  his  appearing."  His  father,  thinking  that 
this  might  be  probably  the  last  occasion  on  which 
he  should  listen  to  the  voice  of  instruction  from 
his  little  son,  made  amemorandumof  it.  His  dying 
child  is  now  very  dear  to  him — the  dearest  of  all 
earthly  things  ;  and  he  says  he  does  not  know  how 
he  shall  be  able  to  give  him  up. 

Little  Tommy  is  permitted,  before  he  dies,  to 
see  some  fruit  of  his  labors  and  prayers  for  the 
conversion  of  his  relatives,  several  of  whom  mani- 
fest a  decided  change.  His  chief  concern  lat- 
terly has  been  on  account  of  one  of  his  brothers, 
to  whom  he  has  often  said,  with  tears,  "  If  you 
don't  alter,  you  will  never  meet  me  in  heaven." 
Tommy  has  offered  many  prayers  that  this  wan- 
derer might  be  brought  into  the  heavenly  fold ; 
and  even  in  him  he  has  lived  to  see  a  softened 
and  subdued  spirit. 

In  connection  with  his  heart-felt  anxiety  for 
the  conversion  of  his  relatives,  his  i-emarks  on 
the  universality  of  the  grace  of  Grod  struck  me  as 
being  very  perspicuous,  though  expressed  in  the 
simplicity  of  a  child.  He  believed  that,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  all  were  called,  and  that  all  might- 
he.  saved  ;  and  I  well  remember  his  words — that, 
though  God  might  bear  long  with  our  sins,  yet, 
if  we  go  on  sinning,  he  will  at  last  leave  us  to 
ourselves  and  take  his  Holy  Spirit  from  us.  And 
it  was  xinder  these  views  of  divine  truth  that, 
with  trembling  earnestness,  he  has  implored  his 
father  to  seek,  before  it  was  too  late,  for  pardon- 
ing mercy,  through  the  dear  Saviour  that  had 
done  such  great  things  for  himself. 

My  last  visit  to  this  interesting  child  was  in 
the  afternoon,  before  I  left  home  on  a  journey ; 
and,  although  his  death  occurred  within  two  hours 
after  I  left  him,  neither  his  family  nor  myself 
were  aware  that  it  was  so  very  near.  When  I 
entered  the  house,  he  was  sitting  on  his  mother's 
knee,  near  the  fire.  He  appeared  to  be  in  great 
suffering,  but  recognized  me  with  a  faint  smile. 
It  was  very  instructive  to  see  the  dear  little  fel- 
low's patience  while  enduring  such  great  pain  as 
he  then  had  to  bear.  At  one  time  he  placed  his 
hands  together  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The 
only  words  he  addressed  to  me  were,  "  I  have 
ray  deal',  beloved  Saviour  with  me  still  !"  and 
while  repeating  his  favorite  appellation  of  our 
Redeemer,  his  whole  countenance  brightened  up 
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with  a  beaming  smile.  When  I  parted  with  him 
I  felt  satisfied  that  I  had  seen  him  for  the  last 
time,  although,  as  I  have  before  said,  I  was  not 
aware  that  he  was  then  actually  entering  the 
portals  of  death.  But  to  dear  little  Tommy  death 
had  long  been  divested  of  its  terrors.  With  a 
calm  and  full  reliance  on  the  Saviour  he  so  dearly 
loved,  he  many  times  declared  that  his  dear  Shep- 
herd would  never  leave  him  nor  forsake  him,  but 
would  sustain  and  comfort  him  to  the  very  end. 
How  beautiful  and  instructive  has  been  the  un- 
faltering faith  of  this  little  child  !  He  spoke 
not  when  I  bade  him  farewell,  but  he  held  my 
hand  in  his,  and  gave  me  such  a  fixed  and  ex- 
pressive look  as  I  shall  not  soon  forget. 

A  few  hours  after  I  returned  home,  his  father 
called  and  told  me  that  "all  was  over;"  dear 
little  Tommy  had  quietly  passed  away,  as  if  in  a 
peaceful  slumber.  From  a  few  particulars  which 
his  father's  full  heart  permitted  him  to  give,  I 
learned  that,  not  long  after  I  had  left,  this  pre- 
cious child  felt  that  his  last  hour  was  come,  and 
signified  his  wish  that  his  brother  should  be  sent 
for,  and  that  all  the  family  should  be  assembled. 
Surrounded  by  those  he  loved,  and  for  whose  sal- 
vation he  was  deeply  solicitous  even  to  the  last, 
he  was  enabled  to  arouse  his  dying  energies,  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  to  bid  them  each  farewell, 
and  again,  for  the  last  time,  to  impress  on  them 
the  ui'gent  necessity  of  their  praying  for  a  new 
heart  to  be  given  them.  He  addressed  himself 
most  particularly  to  the  brother  already  men- 
tioned, in  very  solemn  language,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  they  all  might  meet  in  heaven. 

Among  others  to  whom  little  Tommy  sent 
copies  of  the  texts  before  alluded  to,  was  a  young 
cousin,  who  resided  in  a  neighboring  town,  and 
who  subsequently  visited  him  and  his  sister,  a 
short  time  before  the  death  of  the  latter.  The 
little  girl  was  very  much  afl"ected  at  the  interview, 
and  the  impressions  she  then  received,  it  is  be- 
lieved, were  blessed  to  her.  Soon  afterwards 
she  was  laid  upon  a  sick  and  dying  bed,  and  was 
favored  to  seek  and  find  the  same  alone  source  of 
consolation  and  hopes  of  blessedness  which  had 
sustained  and  comforted  little  Tommy  and  his 
sister  in  their  last  hours.  "  Having  the  same 
spirit  of  faith,"  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  with  them  she  happily  experienced  "  death" 
to  be  swallowed  up  iu  "  victory,"  and  that  all  of 
them  are  now  united  to  that  "  great  multitude" 
which  John  saw,  "of  all  nations  and  kindreds 
and  people  and  tongues,"  which  "  stood  before 
the  throne  and  before  tlie  Jjauib,  clothed  with 
white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  liauds,  and  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  Salvation  to  our  God 
which  sitteth  upon  the  tiirone,  and  unto  the 
Lamb  !"— Rev.  vii.  9,  10. 


Men  of  the  noblest  dispositions  always  think 
themselves  the  iuippicst  when  others  share  their 
happiness  with  them. 


ANN  J  AT  AND  MARIA  BANTER. 

These  sisters,  daughters  of  the  patriot  John 
Jay,  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
died  recently  at  their  residence  in  Bond  street, 
New  York,  within  eight  days  of  each  other.  Miss 
Jay  in  her  73d,  and  Mrs.  Banyer  in  the  75th 
year  of  her  age.  From  year  to  year  they  have 
been  noiseless  contributors  to  the  Tract  and  other 
benevolent  institutions ;  and  at  their  death,  Miss 
Jay  left  to  the  American  Tract  Society  a  legacy 
of  $2,000,  and  Mrs.  Banyer  of  fl,000,  besides 
legacies  to  kindred  objects,  amounting  in  all  to 
$22,500  from  Miss  Jay,  and  $11,700  from  Mrs. 
Banyer. 

"  At  an  early  day,  following  the  instruc- 
tions of  their  honorable  parents,  they  gave  them- 
selves to  God,  and  became  his  children.  From 
that  time  forward  they  made  use  of  their  position 
in  life,  their  fortune  and  their  influence,  to  pro- 
mote in  everyway  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  upon 
earth.  With  them  religion  was  a  solemn  reality. 
They  rested  not  in  mere  form  and  ceremony,  but 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  life-giving  power  of 
the  gospel,  and  became  living  witnesses  of  the 
Saviour  in  the  world.  Constrained  by  the  love 
of  Christ,  they  consecrated  their  all  to  his  ser- 
vice and  glory. 

"  In  the  use  of  their  means  they  acted  upon 
fixed  and  well-defined  principles.  They  felt  that 
they  were  only  stewards  here,  and  conscientiously 
endeavored  to  use  what  the  Lord  committed  to 
their  hands  in  a  way  that  should  meet  his  ap- 
proval. To  the  great  evangelical  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  they  were  devotedly  attached,  and 
never  would  they  intentionally,  by  word  or  deed, 
lend  their  influence  to  any  other  system  of  reli- 
gion. They  were  deeply  attached  to  their  own 
communion,  and  employed  their  means  largely 
in  extending  its  benefits  and  blessings  to  others; 
yet  they  regarded  and  treated  all  Christians  as 
belonging  to  the  same  household  of  faith,  and  as 
being  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 

"  On  the  first  Sunday  in  November,  they  at- 
tended church  for  the  last  time,  and  together 
commemorated  a  Saviour's  dying  love.  From 
the  house  of  Cod  they  returned  to  their  cham- 
bers, where  they  spent  a  few  days  preparatory  to 
their  final  departure.  On  Thursday  of  the  same 
week  one  was  called  to  her  rest,  and  eight  days 
after,  the  other  was  permitted  to  follow  her.  Their 
sickness  was  brief.  But  their  work  was  done, 
and  all  w:i8  peace.  Jesus  was  with  them  and 
sustained  them  through  the  last  conflict,  and  then 
bore  them  gently  away  to  those  mansions  in  his 
Father's  house,  which  he  had  prepared  for  them. 
'  1  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me. 
Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord  from  henceforth :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit, 
that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors;  and 
their  works  do  follow  them.'  " — Amei-ican  Mes- 
senycr. 
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FRIENDS  IN  NORWAY. 

By  the  kindness  of  a  valued  correspondent,  we 
learn  that  our  dear  friends  Robert  and  Sarah  Ann 
iDoeg  arrived  safely  at  their  destination  in  Norway. 
A  letter  dated  8th  Month  15th,  states,  that  soon 
after  came  on  the  two  months'  meeting  at  Stavan- 
ger,  very  interesting  every  way.  Asbjorn  Kloster, 
and  a  woman  Friend  from  Hundvaag,  Steine 
pLarsen,  both  spoke  in  the  meeting  for  worship. 
Hn  that  for  business,  Joseph  Buckley's  returning 
certificate  was  read  and  approved.  It  was  written 
in  English,  and  A.  Kloster  translated  it  as  he 
read.  There  was  an  application  for  membership 
from  a  man  in  Stavanger ;  and  a  former  applicant, 
Johannes  Solbreak,  from  Soode,  was  received,  and 
A.  Kloster  appointed  to  visit  him.  This  involved 
a  journey  of  fifty  miles  up  the  Fjord  in  an  open 
boat.  A  new  one  had  been  built  for  "  Friends," 
and  called  "  Richardson."  Our  friends,  R.  and 
S.  A.  D.,  were  pleased  to  be  of  the  yirs<  voyagers 
in  her;  and  the  boat  was  pronounced,  when  they 
got  home  again,  to  be  a  good  one. 

Their  journey  was  entirely  foreign  every  way. 
[First,  the  company :  Endre  and  Maria  Dahl,  A. 
[Kloster,  Carl  Nyman,  Andreas  Bryne,  Jorgan 
plsen,  and  R.  and  S.  A.  D.  With  four  days' 
provisions  they  left  port  on  Sixth-day,  the  1st  of 
pth  month,  about  one  o'clock — the  afternoon  fine, 
but  wind  contrary ;  so  their  dear  friends  had  hard 
work  with  the  oars.  Between  eleven  and  twelve 
landed  at  Yelso  for  a  night's  rest.  After  an 
early  breakfast,  again  embarked — not  much  wind, 
md  contrary ;  lowering  clouds,  also,  which,  from 
ten  till  mid-day,  poured  down  upon  them  copious- 
ly. But  for  their  water-proof  clothing  they  would 
have  been  wet  through.  Faith  and  patience 
began  to  be  rather  tried,  but  about  noon  the 
rain  gradually  abated,  and  they  felt  a  little 
^heered.  By  and  by  a  fine  breeze  sprung  up — 
the  clouds  cleared  olf  the  mountain  tops,  and  the 
^Richardson"  glided  softly  over  the  waters. 
The  wearied  rowers  laid  themselves  down  in 
various  parts  of  the  vessel  for  rest,  all  but  a 
faithful  steersman  to  watch  sails  and  rudder. 
When  a  few  miles  from  their  destination,  landed 
to  see  a  fine  waterfall  that  came  rushing  down 
the  rocks  for  about  300  feet;  also  to  speak  with 
a  friendly  man,  who  makes  use  of  the  water  for 
a  saw  mill.  About  six,  reached  Soode,  a  wild 
romantic  spot,  as  M.  J.  L.  will  remember.  Here 
iare  now  four  members,  and  many  attenders — all 
poor  as  to  this  world,  but  some  of  them  in  posses- 
sion of  the  true  riches,  and  more,  it  is  believed, 
iSeeking  earnestly  after  them.  M.  J.  L.  mav  be 
told  that  the  new  meeting-house  is  commenced. 
A.  Kloster  wished  this  information  to  be  given. 
It  is  to  be  thirty-one  feet  long,  thirteen  broad, 
and  eight  high,  with  two  chambers  over  it  for 
accommodation  of  visiting  Friends.  This  is  very 
needful,  for  four  of  the  Norwegian  Friends  in 
this  party  slept  on  hay  in  a  barn. 

The  room  usually  occupied  as  a  place  of  meet- 
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ing,  it  was  thought,  would  not  be  large  enough 
that  day,  so  a  whole  cottage  was  borrowed.  Fancy 
a  small  square  lobby,  into  which  opens  on 
each  side  a  little  square  room ;  these  were  fitted 
up  with  planks,  and  the  doors  set  open.  About 
half  a  dozen  sat  in  the  lobby,  and  before  these, 
on  as  many  chairs,  sat  four  of  the  visitors,  with 
the  outer  door  open.  On  a  log  outside  sat  a  poor 
blind  man,  and  on  the  steps  some  women  with 
infants  at  the  breast.  In  all  there  would  be 
about  100  present.  The  meeting-house  is  not 
commenced  till  it  is  wanted.  S.  A.  D.  and  A. 
Dahl  were  both  engaged  in  public  service,  the 
one  in  testimony  and  the  other  in  solemn  prayer ; 
and  though  very  little  of  the  latter  was  intelligi- 
ble outwardly  to  the  English  visitors,  yet  it  was 
felt  good  to  be  near  him,  and  to  be  made  sensible 
that  there  is  a  power  beyond  words.  A.  Kloster 
subsequently  addressed  the  company  with  evi- 
dent fervency  of  spirit. 

After  a  frugal  repast,  one  of  the  English 
Friends  observed  a  group  of  people  not  far  off 
on  the  grass,  and  was  told  in  answer  to  inquiries, 
that  they  were  seeking  people  who  were  waiting 
for  the  afternoon  meeting,  having  come  some  dis- 
tance, and  perJiaps  had  had  some  bread  and  water 
for  their  dinner.  "  Ah  !"  thought  the  writer, 
"  Hath  not  God  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world,  rich 
in  faith  A  good  meeting  of  two  hours  followed, 
wherein  the  Friends  named  in  the  morning  were 
enabled  again  unitedly  to  labor,  and  many  were 
in  tears.  No  idea  was  entertained  that  the  meet- 
ing had  lasted  so  long.  There  was  no  time  for 
refreshment,  so  the  visiting  party  prepared  to 
embark,  followed  to  the  shore  by  many  dear 
Friends,  some  with  tearful  eyes — all,  it  was  be- 
lieved, with  loving  hearts.  They  watched  the 
visitors  till  they  were  fairly  out  to  sea,  and  then 
slowly  wended  their  way  up  the  valley.  This  is 
a  fertile  spot,  about  three  miles  area,  somewhat 
semi-circular  in  shape,  at  the  head  of  the  Fjord, 
surrounded  by  high  hills,  except  the  opening  to 
the  sea.  Some  of  the  high  hills  had  snow  still 
on  their  summits.  The  houses  are  set  down 
without  any  regard  to  order,  and  little  patches  of 
rye,  or  oats,  or  potatoes,  wherever  the  ground  can 
be  dug.  No  divisions  mark  the  various  allot- 
ments. Their  cattle  feed  away  on  the  hills  in 
summer-time,  and  the  Friend,  at  whose  house 
R.  and  S.  A.  D.  lodged,  went  seven  miles  every 
day  for  his  milk,  i.  e.,  seven  there  and  back ! 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  when  the  Fi'iends  em- 
barked, but  there  was  no  wind  ;  so  that  with  hard 
rowing  it  was  near  midnight  before  they  reached 
a  resting  place  for  the  night.  Friends  in  England 
would  hardly  fancy  a  brother  and  sister  on  the 
water  in  an  open  boat  at  that  time  of  the  night ; 
but  there  was  a  peaceful  calm  inward  as  well  as 
outward,  so  that  the  occasion  was  really  enjoyed  ; 
R.  D.  repeated  Scripture  in  English,  and  E. 
Dahl  turned  it  into  Norsk.  About  twelve  the 
voyagers  were  comfortably  housed  at  Sand.  At 
five  next  morning  they  were  roused,  and  at  half- 
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past  were  again  in  the  boat.  The  morning  was 
lovely,  but  the  wind  did  not  favor  them  till 
within  twelve  miles  of  Stavanger,  and  for  some 
of  the  party  it  was  then  too  much,  though  others 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  tossing,  as  the  oars  were  re- 
signed for  the  sails,  and  about  seven  they  landed 
with  thankful  hearts. 

The  foregoing  will  give  some  idea  of  what 
Friends  in  Norway  will  go  through  to  visit  their 
brethren.  This  was  E.  tfahV s  fi/ih  journey  this 
season.  And  now  it  may  be  queried  how  our 
dear  Friends  K.  and  S.  A.  D.  feel  in  their  allot- 
ment ;  to  which  it  may  be  answered,  very  much 
at  home,  so  far,  except  the  great  inconvenience 
of  want  of  speech.  In  domestic  matters  this  is 
a  trouble,  but  must  be  patiently  borne.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  kindness  of  the  dear  Norwegian 
Friends,  and  their  willingness  in  every  way  to 
oblige.  Many  a  welcome  had  R.  and  S.  A.  D. 
received  to  Stavanger;  and  without  seeking 
them,  the  former  had  got  a  number  of  English 
pupils. — British  Friend. 

FRIENDS'  KEV^IEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  17,  1857. 

Alum  Creek  Quarterly  Meeting. — By  a 
letter  from  an  esteemed  friend,  we  learn  that  at 
Alum  Creek  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  on  the  29th 
of  last  month,  official  information  was  received 
of  its  transfer  from  Indiana  to  Ohio  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. A  committee  was  appointed  to  propose  four 
Friends  to  represent  the  Quarterly  Meeting  in 
the  Meeting  for  SufiFerings  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  to  take  into  consideration  other  matters 
connected  with  the  change. 


Address  by  Thomas  Chase,  A.  M. — We 
are  induced  to  give  this  Address  a  place  in  our 
columns,  by  a  persuasion  that  it  may  be  both  in- 
teresting and  useful  to  those  who,  we  hope,  form 
a  large  class  of  our  readers — the  "  rising  genera- 
tion " — whether  now  in  schools,  or  pursuing  a 
subsequent  course  of  reading  and  study.  While 
urging,  with  zeal  and  eloquence,  the  most  careful 
culture  of  the  intellect,  the  Professor  does  not 
forget  to  dwell  earnestly  upon  the  yet  higher 
duty  of  elevating  the  morals,  and  refining  and 
purifying  the  heart.  Literature,  of  itself,  will 
not  do  this.  "Knowledge  is  power;"  but  when 
misapplied,  or  not  exercised  under  the  control  of 
moral  and  religious  influence,  it  becomes  a  means 
of  evil. 

"  Though  the  entire  mass  of  our  population," 
says  Waylaud,  "should  be  intellectually  educated, 
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still,  only  a  part,  and  by  far  the  least  important  * 
part,  of  our  work  will  have  been  accomplished,  i,. 
We  have  increased  the  power  of  the  people,  but 
have  left  it  doubtful  in  what  direction  that  power  "ji, 
will  be  exerted.  We  have  made  it  certain  that  ia^ 
a  public  opinion  will  be  formed;  but  whether  j,, 
that  opinion  will  be  healthful  or  destructive,  is  p 
yet  to  be  decided.  We  have  cut  out  channels  j^^^ 
by  which  knowledge  may  be  conveyed  to  every  jire 
individual  of  our  mighty  population ;  it  remains  * 
for  us,  by  means  of  these  very  channels,  to  instil  He 
into  every  bosom  an  unshaken  reverence  for  the  ■ 
principle  of  riqht." 

  1 

Maekied,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  at  Sugar  Grove,  on  of 
the  20th  of  last  month,  Ira.  Stanley  to  Asenath  H  \  int 
Lacy,  both  of  Hendricks  County,  Ind.  \ 


Died,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  on  the  ]  0th  of  last 
month,  Eliza  C.  Gelson,  of  Congestion  of  the  Lungs, 
in  the  59th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  In  Cedar  Co.,  Iowa,  on  the  15th  of  12th  month, 

after  a  gradual  decline  of  several  months,  Jesse 
Hoover,  a  member  of  Red  Cedar  Monthly  Meeting,  in 
the  5'7th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  kind  and  sympathizing  as  a  friend  and 
neighbor,  circumspect  and  well  concerned  as  a  Chris-  fj 
tian.    In  his  last  days  his  faith  was  remarkably  tried,  || 
and,  being  made  deeply  sensible  that  he  could  not 
trust  in  any  works  or  merit  of  his,  he  was  permitted 
even  to  feel  that  he  had  no  hope  !    Yet  that  God  has  f 
all  power,  and  could  save  if  He  saw  meet,  but  it  would  j  Ki 
be  all  of  mercif !    But  near  the  close  he  was  enabled  |j| 
to  rejoice  in  the  light  and  glory  unveiled  to  him,  and 
quietly  and  peacefully  passed  away.  ,. 

 ,  In  Richmoiid,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio,  Henry 

Crew,  in  the  YOtli  year  of  his  age.  '6 

His  health  had  been  declining  for  some  years  past,  | 
being  twice  brouL'ht  so  low  as  to  have  no  prospects  u 
of  recovering  ;  but  he  looked  forward  to  his  great 
change  with  much  composure,  at  one  time  remarking 
that  lie  was  much  favored — that  he  had  peace  within 
and  peace  without.    He  was,  however,  so  far  re.'^tored  I 
as  to  be  able  to  get  out  to  meeting,  which  he  was  dili-  r 
geut  in  attending,  although  he  was  very  helpless.   He  j 
was  at  his  meeting  on  5th  day  before  his  last  attack,  ^ 
which  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  12th 
month.    A  few  hours  after  he  was  taken  he  bade  his  ' 
family  farewell,  and  tpoke  a  few  words,  quietly  de-  1 
parting  on  the  evening  of  the  22d.  i 

 ,  Suddenly,  on  the  8th  of  12th  month  last,  at  Al-  , 

liance.  Ohio,  John  A.  BitooKS,  a  member  of  Woodbury,  ^ 
N.  J.,  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  31st  yt  ar  af  his  age.  ! 

Although  the  death  of  this  dear  friend  was  awfully  ' 
sudden,  caused  by  a  railway  collision,  his  friends  have 
the  consoling  belief  that  the  summons  did  not  (ind  j 
him  unprepared.  In  a  letter  written  about  a  week  j 
before  leaving  home,  he  says:  "I  am  well  and  gene-  , 
rally  happy,  for  I  often  feel  that  the  Lord  cares  for 
me  and  blesses  me,  and  the  worriments  of  mind,  and  ' 
crosses  and  cares  of  this  life  make  me  feel  that  the  ] 
Lord  of  all  is  all  I  care  much  about ;  and  Oh,  when  I  | 
kneel  and  humbly  pray  to  my  Father  with  my  whole  , 
soul,  it  brings  joy,  joy  !" 


SOUTHEUN  SOUP  HOUSE. 
The  Society  for  supplying  the  poor  of  the  city  with 
soup,  have  opened  their  House  No.  IG  Green's  Court, 
between  4th  and  5th  and  Spruce  and  Pine  streets,  for 
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the  delivery  of  Soup  and  Bread,  and  they  respectfully 
ask  of  their  fellow  citizens  the  means  to  enable  them 
0  meet  the  pressing  wants  of  the  poor.  Without  per- 
nanent  funds,  and  with  only  four  dollars  in  the  Trea- 
sury, they  rely  on  the  liberality  of  their  friends  for 
support,  with  the  belief  that  their  appeal  will  not  be 
in  vain. 

During  the  last  winter  102,217  pints  of  soup,  and 
23,132  loaves  of  bread  were  given  out,  and  the  ex- 
penses were  $2,025  88. 

Donations  in  money  will  be  gratefully  received  by 
Teremiah  Haclcer,  Treasurer,  No.  144  South  Fourth 
street,  and  Thomas  Evans,  No.  315  Arch  street,  above 
th.  jMeat,  flour,  rice,  vegetables,  or  other  articles 
uitable  for  making  soup,  will  be  very  acceptable  at 
he  House. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  SHAWNEE  INDIANS. 

The  subscriber  has  just  received  for  sale  a  History 
if  the  Shawnee  Indians,  from  the  year  1681  to  1854, 
nclusive  ;  by  Henry  Harvey,  a  member  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends. 

Price  75  cents  per  copy ;  on  receipt  of  which  they 
will  be  sent  by  mail  post  paid. 

Henry  Longstebth, 

Bookseller  and  Publisher,  347  Market  st,  Philada. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
A  PLEA  FOR  CORRECT  LANGUAGE. 

Among  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
Friends  from  other  religious  professors,  and  fi'om 
the  world  at  large,  that  of  language  is,  with  one 
exception,  the  most  conspicuous.  We  are  the 
professed  advocates  of  a  purer  and  a  more  gram- 
matical language  than  that  generally  adopted ;  a 
language  accordant  with  that  employed  by  the 
Prophets  and  Apostles,  and  our  blessed  Lord 
himself,  and  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  are 
recorded. 

But  while  its  superiority  is  acknowledged  by 
many  who  have  never  attempted  to  put  it  in 
practice,  we  are  continually  rendering  ourselves 
obnoxious  to  just  reproach  and  ridicule,  by 
mutilating  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  set  all 
rules  of  gramm'ar,  if  not  common  sense  itself,  at 
defiance.  Learned  and  unlearned,  though  many 
exceptions  are  doubtless  to  be  found,  habitually 
substitute  the  pronoun  thee  when  thou  should  be 
used,  and  this  error  is  so  completely  stereotyped 
amongst  us,  that  others,  even  the  best  informed 
writers,  when  they  attempt  to  use  the  plain  lan- 
guage, frequently,  if  not  commonly  fail  to  make 
it  grammatical. 

If  the  failure,  on  our  part,  to  speak  correctly, 
is  attributable  to  any  defect  in  the  language 
itselr,  it  may  be  a  question  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, whether  it  is  not  expedient  so  to  alter  or 
amend  it,  that  we  may  be  rid  of  the  difficulty. 
But  if  such  were  the  case,  it  is  probable  the 
needed  improvement  would  have  been  suggested 
and  adopted  long  before  this  time.  And  if  the 
English  language  is  so  perfect  in  this  instance 
as  not  to  be  susceptible  of  improvement,  can  we 
have  any  reasonable  excuse  for  the  manner  in 
which  we  corrupt  it  in  our  every-day  conversa- 
tion ? 


It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  custom  of  such 
long-standing  and  general  prevalence  amongst 
us  will  be  immediately  abandoned ;  but  the  ex- 
ample of  a  few  individuals  in  every  neighbor- 
hood would  soon  produce  a  marked  improve- 
ment, and  eventually  we  should  be  able  to  hold 
up  before  the  world,  in  practice  as  well  as  by 
profession,  a  language  as  beautiful  as  it  is  an- 
cient. R.  T.  R. 

Richmond,  Indiana. 


dddress  delivered  hefore  the  Hnverford  Euetliean 
Association,  at  Haverford  College.  By 
Thomas  Chase,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin. 

I  suppose  there  is  not  one  person  present  who 
does  not  desire,  more  or  less  strongly,  more  or 
less  consciously,  his  own  improvement ;  who 
would  not  prefer  to  play  an  honorable  and  vir- 
tuous part  on  the  stage  of  life,  to  living  in  dis- 
honor and  vice  ;  and  who  is  not,  at  times,  in  some 
degree  fired  by  the  ambition  of  attaining  his  own 
Ideal,  and  living  worthily  and  nobly  in  this  world. 
I  suppose  that  there  is  not  a  member  of  this  in- 
stitution who  does  not  sincerely  wish — though  in 
some  cases  the  wish  may  be  unhappily  a  very 
feeble  one — to  derive  advantage,  both  intellec- 
tually and  morally,  from  his  connection  with  it; 
not  one  who  would  not  admit,  if  he  could  be 
brought  seriously  and  honestly  to  ask  himself 
the  question,  that  it  is  his  own  true  interest  to 
perform  faithfully  the  tasks  here  allotted  him, 
and  yield  a  ready  obedience  to  the  rules  here  im- 
posed. Why,  then,  is  it  that  one  uniform  and 
unvaried  spirit  of  diligent,  earnest  labor  and  as- 
piration, of  cheerful  obedience  to  law,  and  of 
manly  devotion  to  study,  does  not  pervade  the 
whole  college,  without  a  single  exception  ?  The 
cause  is  to  be  found,  partly  in  the  imperfection 
of  human  nature — in  the  fact  that  even  the  best 
men  are  sometimes  unfaithful,  and  fall  short  of 
their  own  standard  ;  but  more  in  childish  indif- 
ference, though tlessin ess  and  heedlessness,  and 
the  want  of  being  thoroughly  awakened  to  a  se- 
rious sense  of  the  great  purpose  of  life.  It  is 
because  these  desires,  constant  as  they  should  be, 
and  these  truths,  self-evident  as  they  are,  are 
present  to  the  minds  of  many  only  in  their  better 
moments — in  those  seldom  and  transitory  seasons 
of  serious  reflection,  which  soon  pass  away,  with 
their  lessons  and  resolutions,  and  leave  us  as 
frivolous  and  inconsiderate  as  before.  But  this 
careless  and  thoughtless  spirit,  this  ignoble  sloth 
and  rust  of  the  mind,  is  the  greatest  enemy  of 
the  young ;  this  it  is,  which,  more  than  any 
moral  perversity  or  deliberate  choice  of  evil,  im- 
pedes their  progress  and  perverts  their  growth. 
The  great  need  in  all  our  educational  establish- 
ments is  of  influences  which  shall  arouse  our 
youth  from  their  slumber — shall  hold  before 
them  a  lofty  Ideal,  inspire  them  with  high  and 
honorable  aims^  and  inflame  them  with  burning 
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zeal  to  press  on  in  the  path  which  they  know  is 
the  only  path  to  honor  and  usefulness  and  hap- 
piness. In  all  periods  of  life,  the  work  of  pro- 
gress and  of  self-improvement  presents  its  dif&- 
culties ;  indolence  and  vice  invite  us,  with  their 
soft  allurements,  to  inglorious  rest ;  and  we  need 
goads  and  spurs  to  stir  up  our  resolution  and 
urge  us  on  in  the  upward  and  laborious  way. 
But  especially  is  this  so  in  the  period  of  youth  ; 
when,  in  many  cases,  the  character  is  unformed, 
the  realization  of  the  dignity  and  responsibility 
of  life  is  vague  and  imperfect,  and,  in  the  eager 
enjoyment  of  the  present  moment,  all  care  for 
the  future  is  too  often  drowned. 

Now,  anything  that  will  serve  to  dispel  this 
youthful  indifference,  and  conquer  these  various 
difficulties,  must  be  welcomed  as  of  the  greatest 
service ;  and  few  agencies  are  more  powerful  in 
this  direction  than  co-operation,  and  mutual  en- 
couragement and  sympathy.  Therefore  it  is, 
that  your  Association,  for  mutual  help  and  en- 
couragement in  manly  effort,  has  been  hailed 
with  such  cordial  welcome  by  your  friends,  and 
by  all,  both  near  and  remote,  who  are  interested 
in  this  institution.  It  is  that,  in  joining  such  an 
association,  you  exhibit  a  consciousness  of  the 
importance  and  the  seriousness  of  the  work  before 
you,  which,  of  itself,  is  half  the  victory ;  and 
that,  by  holding  up  each  other's  hands,  you  may 
often  be  preserved  from  falling,  when  weary  and 
inclined  to  faint. 

I  have  often  thought  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive sentences  in  the  New  Testament  is  that 
line  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  "  And 
when  he  came  to  himself."  Now,  I  believe  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  undue  indifference,  scarcely 
any  error,  that  we  should  not  be  rescued  and  pre- 
served from,  were  we  to  look  seriously  at  our  own 
position,  and  be  faithful  to  our  own  aspirations 
and  best  wishes — in  other  words,  were  we  to 
cease  to  be  the  playthings  of  circumstances,  and 
once  come  to  ourselves.  I  would  entreat  you  all 
— I  would  supplicate  for  myself — that  we  would 
examine,  with  keen  eye,  and  in  a  manly  spirit, 
our  own  intellectual  and  moral  condition — that 
we  would  resolutely  break  loose  from  the  chains 
of  carelessness,  and  sloth,  and  vice,  and  resolve, 
by  our  hopes  and  by  our  manhood,  by  all  our 
noblest  aspirations,  and  by  our  immortal  destiny, 
that  we  will  for  the  future  live  more  circum- 
spectly and  more  wisely,  more  earnestly  and  more 
nobly,  doing  with  our  might  whatsoever  our 
hands  find  to  do,*  and  obeying  the  apostolic  in- 
junction, "  Quit  you  like  men,  be  strong." 

*  I  cannot  refrain  from  inserting  in  this  connection 
a  few  lines  from  two  popular  writers  of  the  present 
day  :— 

"Whatever  I  have  tried  to  do  in  life,  I  have  tried 
with  ail  my  heart  to  do  well  ;  whatever  I  have  devoted 
myself  to,  I  have  devoted  myself  to  completely;  in 
great  aims  and  in  small,  I  have  always  heen  tho- 
roughly in  earnest.  *  *  *  Never  to  put  one  hand 
to  anything,  on  which  I  could  throw  my  whole  self, 


In  addressing  you  this  evening,  I  feel  a  grate- 
ful assurance  that  I  am  speaking  to  young  men 
sincerely  desirous  of  self-improvement,  in  all  re- 
spects, and  to  the  fullest  extent.  Taking  this 
desire  for  granted,  I  will  inquire  what  is  the 
standard  you  should  hold  before  you,  as  you  press 
on  for  the  attainment  of  your  object? 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  asserted  as  an 
axiom  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  strive 
to  attain  to  the  highest  perfection  of  his  nature. 
For  what  were  our  nobler  faculties  given  us,  if 
not  to  be  cultivated  and  developed,  and  this  to 
their  fullest  capacity  ?  The  possession  of  any 
faculty  is  proof  positive  that  we  were  designed 
to  exercise  that  faculty  in  its  proper  manner. 
Our  talents  are  given  us,  not  to  be  hoarded  in  a 
napkin,  but  to  be  increased.  "  Occupy  till  I 
come" — this  is  the  command — one  not  to  be 
evaded,  and  obedience  to  which  is  a  moral  duty. 

So  much  for  the  great  object  at  which  we 
should  aim.  Let  us  look  further,  for  some  of 
the  particular  rules  of  action  which  are  applicable 
to  you  in  your  present  position,  and  which  a  stu- 
dent who  has  truly  "  come  to  himself,"  and  hon- 
estly set  out  to  do  his  whole  duty,  will  apply  to 
his  conduct. 

In  the  first  place,  he  will  see  to  it  that  his  in- 
fluence shall  be  on  the  side  of  good  order  and 
obedience  to  law.  With  sense  enough  to  perceive 
the  self-evident  truth  that  the  authorities  who 
make  the  laws  and  rules  of  the  place  can  have  no 
other  object  than  the  best  interests  of  the  stu- 
dents ;  feeling  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  regu- 
lations commend  themselves  to  his  own  best 
judgment,  and  that  even  if  there  are  any  which 
he  does  not  understand,  the  invincible  presump- 
tion is,  that  if  he  were  older  and  wiser  he  would 
approve  them,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  detei'mine 
to  yield  a  full  and  ready  and  unreserved  obe- 
dience. Sensible,  too,  of  the  power  of  the  influ- 
ence which  a  student  of  character  exerts  upon 
his  fellows,  he  will  be  careful  that  his  example, 
in  this  respect,  shall  be  useful  to  those  younger, 
or  more  thoughtless,  than  himself. 

Secondly,  he  will  apply  himself  with  conscien- 
tious diligence  to  the  prescribed  studies  of  the 
place — a  diligence  enjoined  upon  him  by  his 
duty  to  himself,  his  duty  to  the  parents  and 
friends  who  have  sent  him  here,  in  order  that  he 
may  pursue  these  studies  thoroughly  and  faith- 
fully, and  his  duty  to  the  institution  of  which  he 
has  become  a  member.  This  consideration  of 
duty  is  the  highest  of  those  motives  whicli  will 
urge  him  to  such  a  course ;  and  it  is  a  motive 
which  is  often  needed  to  strengthen  and  encou- 
rage even  the  most  enthusiastic  student,  and 
obedience  to  which  brings  with  it  a  peculiar  and 

and  never  to  affect  depreciation  of  my  work,  what- 
ever it  was,  I  find  now  to  have  been  my  golden  rules." 

"  There  where  thou  art,  work,  work ;  whatsoever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it — with  the  hand  of  a  man, 
not  of  a  phantasm;  bo  that  thy  unnoticed  blessedness 
and  exceeding  great  rew.ard." 
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le-   reward.    It  is  right,  my  friends,  that  when 
en  have  labored  long  and  well  to  perform  your 
■e-  ted  tasks,  denying  yourselves  this  or  that 
lis  tfication,  in  which  your  more  indolent  neigh- 
k    may  have  indulged — it  is  right  that  you 
ss  Jd  feel  the  joy  which  always  follows  a  duty 
performed,  and  hear  the  welcome  plaudits 
n  n  approving  conscience  ;  it  is  right  that  you 
re  Jd  cherish  the  grateful  reflection  that  your 
t  ity  will  be  well  pleasing  to  those  loved  and 
if  )red  ones,  who,  to  use  the  beautiful  language 
to  Sverett,  "  however  distant  in  abode,  dwell 
ij  .  a  most  intense  spiritual  presence  within 
i  e  walls ;"  it  is  right  that  you  should  walk 
r,  e  grounds  with  a  spirit  buoyant  with  the 
a  ciousness  of  faithfulness  to  duty,  and  meet 
I  '  teachers  with  that  honest  confidence  and 
«  tness  of  heart  which  faithful  preparation  be- 
I.  s.    But  besides  duty,  there  are  other  noble, 
e  gh  less  elevated  motives,  which  incite  you 
f  le  fullest  use  of  all  the  advantages  and  op- 
e  unities  of  instruction  you  enjoy.  The  course 
cribed  is  such  as  the  general  experience  of 
kind  in  all  civilized  countries  has  marked 
as  the   best   calculated   to   develop  and 
igthen  the  human  intellect,  and  fit  it  to  per- 
i  an  honorable  part  on  the  stage  of  life.  It 
ich,  then,  as  a  regard  for  your  own  true  in- 
its,  such  as  the  hope  of  a  life  of  usefulness 
honor,  would  of  themselves  imperatively 
I  you  to  engage  in  with  all  your  energies, 
ut  much  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  our 
iation  is  obtained  outside  of  the  school-room 
om  our  own  habits  and  associates,  from  the 
:s  we  read^  the  thoughts  we  think,  from  the 
ions,  the  emotions,  and  the  aspirations  of  our 
ts.     Your  duties  do  not,  then,  stop  when 
have  discharged  all  your  outward  obligations 
le  college.    There  remains  a  large  class  of 
es  to  ourselves,  entirely  independent  of  them, 
nit  me  to  speak  of  a  few  of  these — and  first 
ir  intellectual  duties. 

[To  be  concluded.  1 

From  the  London  Friend. 
LETTERS  ON  FINLAND. 

'ur  friends  Joseph  Sturge  and  Thomas  Harvey 
ntly  visited  Finland,  from  an  anxious  desire  on 
r  part,  and  that  of  some  of  their  friends,  both 
ibers  of  our  Society  and  others,  to  ascertain 
inquiry  on  the  spot,  if  practicable,  the  nature 
extent  of  the  destruction  of  private  property 
took  place  during  the  late  lamentable  war ; 
which,  it  was  understood,  had  excited  much 
jrness  of  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
irds  this  country.  The  report  of  their  mis- 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  parties 
fly  interested,  and  will  probably  have  been 
1  by  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Friend :  but, 
;  was  thought  some  information  regarding  a 
itry  so  rarely  visited  might  be  popularly  in- 
sting,  the  letters  now  reprinted  were  prepared 
he  Morning  and  Evening  Star,  at  the  request 
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of  the  Editor  of  those  Journals.  The  series  may 
probably  be  completed  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Friend. 

A  friend  having  occasion  to  make  a  journey  to 
Finland  this  autumn,  the  writer  was  invited  to 
accompany  him.  A  brief  account  of  a  tour  in  a 
country,  the  interior  of  which  is  so  rarely  visited, 
may  possibly  not  be  without  interest  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Star ;  for  even  the  universal  Murray 
describes  only  the  routes  near  the  coast  of  Finland, 
and  says  : — "  It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  any 
motives  sufficiently  strong  will  tempt  a  traveller 
to  visit  the  wilds  of  a  country,  the  scenery  of 
which  cannot  bear  comparison  with  that  either  of 
Sweden  or  Norway."  Our  red-coated  friend 
writes  as  if  to  gratify  the  eye  and  taste  with 
natural  scenery  were  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  inducements  to  travel.  Yet  it  is  possible  a 
man  may  have  some  other  reasonable  motive, 
and  that  he  may  enjoy  the  wonderful  and  beauti- 
ful in  nature  and  art,  not  less,  but  more,  when 
he  is  not  directly  seeking  them,  but  finds  them 
springing  up  unexpectedly  in  his  path. 

Starting  from  Dover,  our  route  was  through 
Calais,  Cologne,  and  Hamburg  to  Lubeck  ;  a  two- 
days'  journey.  A  friend  at  Hamburg  recom- 
mended DuS"oke's  hotel  (not  named  either  in 
Murray  or  Bradshaw),  as  the  best.  We  can 
echo  the  recommendation.  We  found  the  Hengist 
steamer  proceeding  next  day  to  Helsingfors,  in 
which  we  embarked.  The  Hengixt  was  once  a 
component  of  the  "  Grerman  fleet,"  one  of  the 
illusions  of  1848,  but  is  now  earning  an  honest 
livelihood  as  a  passage  boat  and  merchant 
steamer.  It  is  a  slow  vessel ;  but,  the  weather 
being  fine,  we  had  a  pleasant  voyage  of  four  days 
to  Helsingfors,  the  modern  capital  of  Finland. 

The  approach  to  a  place  of  great  note  in  con- 
nection with  the  late  war,  and  which  has  been 
termed  "the  Gibraltar  of  the  North,"  could  not 
but  excite  feelings  of  interest,  though  far  from 
wholly  of  a  pleasurable  kind.  As  you  approach 
Helsingfors  by  sea,  the  first  object  visible  is  its 
large  white  church,  with  its  one  large  and  four 
lesser  domes,  painted  bright  blue  and  spangled 
with  golden  stars.  Next  appears  in  view  a  white 
range  of  handsome  buildings  along  the  quay-side. 
Soon  we  approach  and  pass  the  semicircle  of  little 
islets,  bare  rocks,  that  form  the  fringe,  as  it  were, 
of  the  ocean  barrier  of  the  harbor.  On  one  of 
these,  to  the  westward,  the  French  planted  a 
mortar  battery  at  the  bombardment  of  Sweaborg. 
Within  this  circle,  and  about  a  mile  distant,  are 
the  seven  fortified  islands,  of  which  Sweaborg  is 
the  central  and  the  largest.  These  close  up  all 
but  two  narrow  entrances  to  the  harbor,  one  of 
which  is  blocked  up  by  a  large  sunken  man-of- 
war,  partially  visible  above  the  surface.  Sweaborg 
bears  traces,  in  marks  of  fire  and  ruined  build- 
ings, of  the  attack  of  the  allied  fleets;  its  church, 
similar  in  form  to  that  of  Helsingfors,  but  less 
in  size,  and  some  ranges  of  buildings,  remain 
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apparently  unscathed.  To  a  non-military  eye 
there  is  nothing  at  first  view  to  suggest  impreg- 
nable strength ;  no  salient  heights,  inaccessible 
and  threatening.  The  island  is  a  granite  rock 
five  or  six  acres  in  extent,  uneven,  but  scarcely 
to  be  called  hilly.  On  a  second  survey  cannon 
are  seen  peeping  from  holes  cut  in  the  live  rock, 
and  as  the  eye  pursues  the  line  of  shore  it  rests 
upon  long  turf-covered  mounds  of  square  outline, 
looking  like  the  graves  of  Titans.  These  are 
batteries  of  granite  and  earthwork  of  the  strong- 
est construction,  not  the  less  formidable  that  no 
guns  are  at  present  visible.  The  commanding 
points  on  the  adjacent  islands  are  similarly  forti- 
fied. Such  defences  are  not  of  a  kind  to  be  soon 
impaired  by  bombardment,  while  they  threaten 
destruction  to  any  hostile  vessel  approaching  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor.  That,  however,  which 
defied  the  whole  power  of  the  allied  fleets,  offered 
no  resistance  to  our  little  steamer,  freighted  with 
peace  and  good  will,  and  we  accordingly  passed, 
and  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  pano- 
rama of  great  interest  and  beauty ;  for  such  is 
the  harbor  of  Helsingfors,  with  its  beautiful 
islands,  the  rocky  coast  of  the  mainland,  the 
shipping,  and  the  cheerful  town,  with  its  market 
on  the  quay,  and  various  aspects,  both  of  man 
and  nature,  new  to  an  English  eye.  Of  the 
former,  the  droschky  and  the  Russian  soldier  in 
his  dismal  grey  cloak  did  not  fail  to  attract  atten- 
tion. 

We  procured  rooms  at  the  "Society  House" 
— now  almost  every  considerable  town  in  Finland 
has  its  "society  house."  This  is  a  building 
erected  by  subscriptions  of  the  more  opulent 
citizens,  for  concerts  and  balls  in  winter;  and 
then  let  to  an  hotel-keeper.  Helsingfors  (a  rare 
circumstance  in  Finland),  is  chiefly  built  of  stone. 
It  is  a  handsome  town,  with  wide,  straight  streets 
— the  houses  painted  white  or  pale  yellow  ;  the 
public  buildings  large  and  handsome,  with  roofs 
painted  green.  Of  these  the  church  or  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Nicholas,  before  alluded  to,  is  the  most 
conspicuous.  It  is  built  on  an  elevated  site,  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  A  noble  flight  of 
red  granite  steps,  probably  enough  shaped  out  of 
the  Hve  rock,  lead  up  to  the  platform  on  which  it 
stands.  The  University  and  Senate  House  are 
imposing  structures,  and  there  is  a  handsome 
esplanade,  with  an  avenue  of  trees,  which  in  the 
evening  was  thronged  by  promenaders,  of  whom 
naval  and  military  officers  formed  a  large  propor- 
,  tion.  Indeed,  the  predominance  of  the  official 
class  is  itself  a  feature  in  the  aspect  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  museum  of  the  University  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  It  contains  a  good  collection  of 
natural  history,  well  arranged  and  displayed. 
That  it  is  valued  by  its  possessors  is  proved  by 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  removed  during  the 
war,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  not  com- 
pletely re-arrunged.  A  fine  specimen  of  a  small 
species  of  native  bear,  and  of  an  enormous  Fin- 
nish wolf,  attracted  our  particular  attention,  the 
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latter,  though  good-looking  and  well-dressed 
fur  robe  worth  at  least  forty  roubles),  being 
last  individual  one  would  wish  to  meet  o 
evening  in  a  Finland  forest.  There  was 
a  smaller  specimen  of  the  wolf  in  his  white 
ter  costume. 

The  country  is  penetrated  throughout  ' 
roads,  which  are  maintained  in  order  by 
land-owners,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
peasant  proprietors.  At  distances  varying  i 
ten  to  twenty  versts  (the  Russian  verst  b 
about  two-thirds  of  an  English  mile)  there 
post-houses,  which  consist  usually  of  two  or  t 
good  rooms,  attached  to  a  peasant's  house 
furnished  with  a  stove,  beds,  &c.,  for  the  us. 
travellers.  Here  is  kept  a  "  day-book,"  on 
first  page  of  which  is  a  table  of  the  distance 
charge  for  each  horse  to  the  first  station  in  e 
direction.  The  following  pages  are  rulec|i5 
columns,  with  suitable  headings,  in  which 
traveller  must  enter  his  name,  where  he  co 
from,  whither  he  is  going,  and  the  numbe 
horses  he  requires ;  a  wide  column  being 
served  for  his  complaints,  if  he  has  any  to  m. 
The  regulations  for  travelling  are  hung  up  on 
walls,  and  also  a  tariff  of  the  prices  (revised  ei  is 
six  months)  at  which  the  wants  of  the  trav< 
must  be  supplied,  the  post-house  being  also 
hostelry  or  inn  for  the  time  being.  To  the  j 
house  the  neighborina;  farmers  must  each  in  i 
tion  send  a  horse,  one  of  their  small  country-c£ 
without  springs,  and  a  man  or  boy,  to  the  nun 
of  twelve  in  most  country  places,  besides  hok  bi 
others  in  reserve  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  service  is  generally  willingly  rende: 
Even  in  the  night,  four  or  five  men  and  \ 
would  spontaneously  turn  out  and  help  ui  «t 
change  horses,  one  of  them  mounting  the  1 
carrying  a  "  ring"  or  two  of  hard  rye-cake; 
feed  for  his  nags  at  the  end  of  the  stage, 
horses  are  small  ponies ;  their  speed  from  sis 
twelve  versts  per  hour,  according  to  the  state  II 
the  roads  and  the  quality  of  the  animals 
roads  are  marked  oft'  with  short  posts,  numbe 
and  occurring  at  irregular  intervals,  which  pi 
out  the  divisions  to  be  kept  in  good  order 
each  estate  or  farm  :  snow-ploughs  lie  off" 
road,  ready  to  make  it  smooth  for  the  sledge 
winter;  and,  what  the  travcllej'  prizes  hig' 
tall,  red  verst-posts,  with  large  black  figures 
their  white  capitals,  inform  him  the  distance 
has  come  from  the  last  post-house,  and  the  nt  u 
ber  of  versts  yet  remaining  to  the  next.  0 
sionally  at  cross-roads  finger  posts  occur  to  p( 
the  direction  and  the  distance  : — "  Till  Abo 
versts,  till  Helsingfors  —  versts,  till  St.  Pet 
burg  —  versts,"  &c  &c.    The  use  of  a  word 
the  Swedish  in  the  same  sense  as  it  still  bears 
north-country  English,  reminds  the  traveller 
the  Scandinavian  languages  have  a  radical  affi 
with  his  own.    The  Finnish,  on  the  contrary 
radically  difl^ercnt,  and  has  bordered  and  in 
laced  with  the  Swedish  geographically  and  pol 
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■  these  many  hundred  years,  like  oil  and 
T,  without  any  intermingling.  A  young  in- 
reter  of  ours,  speaking  both  languages 
itly,  told  us  he  once  found  a  Swedish  gentle- 
tongue-bound  at  an  inland  post-house.  He 
got  three  stages  out  of  his  way,  and  was 
rly  unable  to  make  the  good  people  under- 
i  in  what  direction  he  wished  to  travel,  the 
name  of  the  town  he  wished  to  reach  being 
rent  in  the  two  languages.  T.  Harvey. 
eeds. 


NNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
•acts  from  the  Address  of  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Wood. 
greeably  to  public  invitation,  a  large  num- 
of  persons  convened  on  the  1st  of  10th  mo. 
when  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  Pennsyl- 
a  Hospital  for  the  Insane  was  laid  by  Richard 
X,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia.    After  the  few  ap- 
)riate  remarks  which  he  made  on  the  occasion. 
Wood  delivered  an  impressive  address,  from 
1)1  sh  we  make  a  few  extracts,  not  altogether  local 
io|  iieir  character,  but  mostly  of  general  interest. 
Among  the  pleasing  incidents  connected  with 
interesting  occasion,' '  say  the  Managers, 
s  the  company  of  Dorothea  L.  Dix,  who,  after 
lost  extensive  journey  throughout  the  conti- 
of  Europe  in  the  cause  of  the  insane,  arrived 
her  voyage  only  the  night  before,  and  just 
ime  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony;  and  also 
presence  of  the  Medical  Superintendents  of 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  a  number  of  Managers 
several  institutions  of  the  same  character,  a 
e  representation  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
•  are  actively  connected  with  the  direction  of 
charitable  and  benevolent  institutions,  and 
B  it  fifty  of  the  patients  at  that  time  resident  in 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  all  of 
)m  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  prompt 
successful  prosecution  of  this  great  work  for 
relief  of  human  suffering, 
itphe  first  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  on  the 
day  of  July,  1856,  and  at  the  time  of  laying 
corner-stone,  the  foundation  walls  of  the 
thern  half  of  the  structure,  and  the  engine- 
ise  and  laundry,  were  nearly  completed.  If 
icient  funds  are  provided,  the  whole  will  be 
ler  roof  in  1857,  and  ready  for  the  reception 
»  )atients  at  the  close  of  the  following  year. 
'  Subscriptions  and  donations  will  be  received 
John  T.  Lewis,  Treasurer,  No.  135  South 
int  street,  or  by  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  at 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane." 
'professor  Wood  said  : — 
'  Formerly,  it  was  customary  either  to  neglect 
gether  the  treatment  of  insanity,  under  the 
3ressioa  that  it  was  pure  disorder  of  the  mind, 
\  therefore  immedicable,  or  to  employ  energetic 
aedies  for  the  cure  of  inflammation  of  the 
in,  in  which  the  disease  was  supposed  essen- 
ly  to  consist.    Both  of  these  courses  were 
oneous,  and  based  upon  erroneous  opinions. 


.  Insanity  is  probably  never  purely  spiritual ;  and 
though,  in  certain  forms  and  stages,  it  may  be 
associated  with  cerebral  inflammation,  it  is  general- 
ly altogether  independent  of  this,  or  any  other  ob- 
servable physical  lesion.  It  is  essentially  a 
simple  perversion  of  the  sensorial  functions, 
through  which  mind  expresses  itself.  The  brain 
acts  wrongly,  and  the  result  is  deranged  intellect 
or  feeling.  What  is  the  precise  nature  of  the 
deranged  action,  thus  evincing  itself  in  mental 
alienation,  no  man  can  tell ;  because  no  man  un- 
derstands how  the  brain  acts  at  all  as  the  instru- 
ment of  the  mind.  This  much  we  know — for 
experience  has  taught  us  the  lesson — that  the 
disordered  action  is  not  of  a  nature  to  yield  to 
mere  physical  agents.  As  it  becomes  sensible 
only  through  irregularity  in  mental  phenomena, 
it  is  only  through  the  medium  of  the  mind  that 
it  can  be  reached  and  rectified.  The  great  princi- 
ple, therefore,  in  the  management  of  insanity, 
when  aJl  signs  of  physical  disease  have  been  re- 
moved, or  none  have  existed,  is  so  to  operate  on 
the  mind  as  to  produce  and  maintain,  as  far  as 
possible,  normal  trains  of  thought  and  states  of 
feeling,  by  which  healthful  actions  may  be  ex- 
cited and  kept  up  in  the  brain.  The  organ  is 
thus,  as  it  were,  drawn  ofi'  from  its  preceding  ir- 
regular course  of  action,  to  which,  under  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  influences,  it  has  less  and 
less  disposition  to  return,  until  at  length  its  mor- 
bid tendencies  are  entirely  superseded,  and  a 
cure  is  effected. 

"  But  how  is  this  object  to  be  attained  ?  How 
are  the  insane  to  be  treated,  so  that  their  minds 
may  be  led  into  regular,  healthful  action  ?  The 
consideration  of  this  question  brings  us  back  to 
that  new  class  of  institutions,  of  which  mention 
has  been  made  as  coming  into  existence  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 
What  is  required  is  simply  that  the  patient 
should  be  surrounded  with  circumstances  under 
which  the  desired  mental  condition,  whether  ac- 
tive or  passive,  shall  arise  spontaneously,  as  a 
natural  result.  Agreeable  and  healthful  bodily  and 
mental  occupation,  suitable  social  intercourse,  a 
guarded  exercise  and  indulgence  of  the  sesthetic 
faculties  and  tastes,  and  the  refined  gratifications 
of  sense ;  these,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  re- 
quired agencies;  while  everything  must  be  sedu- 
lously avoided,  which  can  have  any  tendency  to 
bring  the  mind  back  into  its  morbid  state.  To 
apply  these  agencies  effectually,  establishments 
are  necessary  in  which  there  shall  be  ample  space 
within  and  without,  arrangements  for  varied 
labor  and  amusement,  opportunities  for  the  re- 
quisite social  and  medical  classification,  sufiicient 
personal  attendance  to  carry  each  purpose  into 
full  effect,  and  the  constant  superintendence  of 
one  mind,  capable  of  maintaining  a  consistent 
system  in  the  working  of  the  whole  machinery. 

"  From  statistical  reports  it  appears  that,  while 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  there  are  between 
2500  and  3000  persons  affected  with  one  or 
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another  form  of  mental  alienation,  there  is  at 
present,  within  the  same  limits,  a  capacity  in  the 
various  institutions  for  not  more  than  930. 
Again,  experience  has  established  the  fact,  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  contradiction,  that  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  in  hospitals,  while  it  relieves 
families  of  a  vast  burthen  of  sufiering  and  re- 
sponsibility, is  also  most  effective.  Of  patients 
admitted  at  a  sufficiently  early  period  of  the  dis- 
ease, there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  about 
80  per  cent,  may  be  restored  to  reason  ;  and,  if 
the  ratio  of  cure,  as  exhibited  in  the  hospital  re- 
ports, be  much  less  than  this,  it  is  because  a  re- 
sort to  such  institutions  is  often  postponed  be- 
yond the  period  at  which  a  cure  can  be  reason- 
ably expected  under  any  circumstances.  Every 
day  of  detention  at  home,  after  an  insane  patient 
has  become  a  proper  subject  for  hospital  treat- 
ment, is  so  much  taken  from  the  chances  of  an 
ultimate  cure.  Thousands,  and  probably  tens  of 
thousands,  have  been  condemned  to  hopeless  in- 
sanity by  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  access  to 
a  suitable  hospital,  or  the  unwillingness  of  friends, 
through  an  unhappy  prejudice,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  when  offered.  This  prejudice 
has  been  rapidly  disappearing,  under  the  cheer- 
ing influences  of  the  present  modes  of  treatment ; 
and  the  means  of  relief  have  consequently  be- 
come inadequate  to  the  demand.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  be  a  manifest  duty  to  make  further 
provision  for  patients  so  utterly  incapacitated  for 
the  care  of  themselves.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
duty  belongs  to  the  public  generally.  This  may 
be  true.  But,  if  neglected  by  the  public,  it  no 
less  remains  incumbent  upon  all  individually  who 
are  competent  to  its  performance ;  and  corporate 
bodies,  created  in  part  for  this  very  object,  are 
under  a  special  obligation  to  let  no  favorable  op- 
portunity pass  of  promoting  it. 

"  Accordingly,  both  the  managers  and  con- 
tributors of  the  hospital  have  felt  that  this  duty 
was  incumbent  upon  them ;  and,  at  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  latter  in  the  spring  of  the  past 
year,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  at  least  to 
make  an  attempt  to  carry  such  a  project  into 
effect. 

"  But  how  were  the  necessary  funds  to  be 
raised  ?  Those  at  the  command  of  the  Board 
were  already  fully  occupied,  and  could  not  justly 
be  diverted  to  another  purpose.  The  State  and 
the  City  were  loaded  with  debt ;  and  no  aid  could 
be  reasonably  expected  from  either  of  these 
sources.  Nothing  remained  but  an  appeal  to 
individuals.  This  was  resolved  on  ;  and  you  all 
know  with  what  promptitude  and  zeal  it  was 
made,  and  with  what  alacrity  it  has  been  an- 
swered. Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
were  needed  for  the  completion  of  the  proposed 
hospital.  Subscriptions  to  tiie  amount  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  have  been  already 
obtained.  Upon  this  basis  the  work  has  been 
commenced  j  and  we  are  now  met  to  witness  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone. 


Wit 


"  Eighty  thousand  dollars  are  yet  requi 
Is  it  possible  that,  in  a  community  so  larg- 
wealthy,  and  so  liberal  as  that  of  Philadelf 
and  the  adjacent  counties,  which  are  not  lesi 
terested  than  the  city  itself,  so  great  a  wan 
so  small  a  cost,  should  not  be  supplied  ? 
has  been  already  contributed  will,  it  is  suppo 
be  sufficient  to  raise  the  walls  of  the  edifice,  i 
put  it  under  roof.  Will  Philadelphians  be  i' 
tent  to  let  it  stand  at  that  point  ?  What  oni 
us,  with  a  dollar  to  spare,  could  pass  by  the 
finished  building,  wanting  but  a  comparati' 
small  sum  of  money  to  render  it  a  secure  ha 
for  the  saddest  form  of  human  wretchedness, 
not  involuntarily  thrust  his  hand  in  his  poo 
for  that  last  dollar  as  a  contribution  !  What 
of  us,  passing  with  a  stranger,  and  asked  \i 
meant  that  great  unfinished  and  desolate  sti 
ture,  would  not  hang  his  head  with  shame  as 
answered,  '  That  is  a  hospital  for  the  insa 
which  awaits  but  a  scanty  liberality  on  the  | 
of  our  citizens  for  its  completion  ? '  There 
be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  ultimately  complet 
But  time  is  precious  in  such  an  enterprise ; 
I  would  excite  prompt  action,  in  order  that  th 
may  be  no  suspension  of  the  work,  and  that 
time  may  never  arrive,  when  sheer  shame  will 
the  prompting  impulse  to  our  benevolence. 

"  Finally,  let  me  direct  your  attention  to 
personal  interest  which  every  one  of  us  has 
the  success  of  the  enterprise.    We  are  all  Hat 
in  our  own  persons,  or  in  the  persons  of  th( 
nearest  and  dearest  to  us,  to  be  attacked  w 
this  dire  malady,  especially  afflictive  when  ci 
fined  to  our  own  homes,  where  the  authori 
skill,  and  various  appliances  are  wanting  whi 
are  most  conducive  to  a  cure.  Assuredly 
must  all  desire,  under  such  circumstances, 
opportunities  best  calculated  for  our  comfort  a 
speedy  relief ;  and  these  can  be  commanded,  ev 
by  the  most  wealthy,  only  in  great  public  establis 
ments.    We  must  also,  in  general,  unquestional 
prefer  institutions  in  our  own  neighborhood,  wi 
the  character  and  management  of  which  we  a 
familiar,  and  where  a  friendly  eye  may  always 
over  us,  to  those  distant  and  unknown.    Our  OT 
hospital  already  in  operation  meets,  it  may  be  sai 
these  requisitions.    But  it  is  full  to  overflowinj 
and  wc  can  never  be  assured  of  prompt  admissio 
when  it  may  be  most  needed.    We  have,  thei 
fore,  a  private  and  peculiar  interest  in  the  pr 
vision  of  other  facilities,  and  consequently  in  tl 
speedy  completion  of  the  undertaking  now  begui 
If  every  one  would  subscribe  simply  in  proportic 
to  this  special  interest  of  his  own,  the  desired  en 
would  be  attained.    I  appeal  only  to  the  prospe 
ous  and  the  wealthy.    Four  hundred  individua 
have  contributed  the  whole  amount  already  sul 
scribed ;  assuredly  there  is  a  sufficient  numb< 
left  of  the  charitable,  the  liberal,  and,  I  may  ad( 
the  just,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  ;  and  may  n 
not  reasonably  hope  that  they  who  have  alread 
given  of  their  superfluity,  will  have  experience 
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jso  sweet  a  reward  in  their  consciousness  of  a  good 
deed,  as  to  be  disposed  to  make  a  new  investment 
jat  so  high  a  usury  ?  " 

Tor  Friends'  Review. 

SONG  OP  THE  OAK. 
Give  me  room  for  my  arms,  give  me  room  for  my  feet, 
Let  me  bask  in  the  sun,  let  me  play  with  the  breeze; 
Let  me  bathe  in  the  dews,  let  me  dash  off  the  sleet. 
Till  a  century  crowns  me  the  Monarch  of  trees. 

Let  the  rude  hand  of  Art  from  my  presence  depart. 
Leave  me  symmetry,  beauty  and  grace  undespoiled; 

From  my  outermost  limb  to  my  innermost  heart, 
I  am  j^fature's  imperious  yet  tractable  child. 

When  the  rage  of  the  tempest  her  loveliness  mars, 
Still  the  firmer  my  foot,  still  the  prouder  my  form  ; 

With  her  whirlwinds  I  g'rapple,  I  reach  toward  the  stars. 
Till  the  Monarch  of  trees  is  the  Victor  of  storm. 

But  subdued  by  her  smiles,  a  meek  child  I  am  seen, 
And  she  moulds  me  at  will  by  the  touch  of  her  hand, 

As  she  tastefully  fits  on  my  kirtle  of  green, 

Till  the  Victor  of  storm  is  the  Pride  of  the  land. 

More  subdued  by  her  sighs,  mournful,  plaintive  and 
low, 

Then  I  stand  a  mere  babe  by  my  mother  undressed, 
Till  she  tenderly  slips  on  my  night-robe  of  snow, 
And  commends  me  to  Winter's  long,  slumbering  rest. 

She  will  wake  me  again — she  can  scarcely  refrain. 
Till  sweet  spring-tide,  the  dawn  of  the  seasons, 
appears ; 

For  I  feel  the  soft  pearls  dropping  o'er  me,  called  rafn, 
Which  the  children  of  Nature  know  well  as  her  tears. 

She  will  wake  me  again — she  will  thrill  me  awake 
With  a  kiss  and  a  smile,  and  the  song  of  the  dove  ; 

A  new  kirtle  of  green  from  her  wardrobe  she'll  take, 
For  the  joy  of  her  heart,  for  the  child  of  her  love. 

And  ere  long  where  her  evergreen  mistletoe  p^mbs. 
Will  her  pet  squirrels  leap  to  the  top  of  my  crest ; 
In  my  shade  her  young  poet  lie  building  his  rhymes, 
Which  my  birds  set  to  music  while  building  their 
nest. 

Let  the  stilf  form  of  Art  from  his  presence  depart, 

.^eave  simplicity,  purity,  taste,  undefiled  ; 
From  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  core  of  his  heart. 
He  is  Nature's  beloved,  affectionate  child. 

With  the  snowy-white  feather  of  fancy  at  top, 
But  the  diamond  of  Truth  at  the  point  of  his  pen, 

He  will  translate  the  parable  teachings  that  drop. 
In  the  emblems  she  showers  on  the  children  of  men. 

Let  the  frame  of  a  harp  of  my  strong  frame  be  made  ; 

Make  its  sensitive  chords  of  my  tenderest  leaves, 
Which  the  breezes  may  play  on  in  sunshine  or  shade, 

As  the  heart  of  the  poet  rejoices  or  grieves. 

Wlien  the  cloud  passes  o'er  him,  deep,  deep  be  my  sigh) 
As  he  mourns  o'er  the  sins  of  the  land  of  his  birth  J 

Softly,  sweetly  my  tones  to  the  sunbeams  reply, 
As  in  gladness  he  thinks  of  the  "  salt  of  the  earth." 

And  when  time  shall  have  faded  the  auburn  and  gold 

Of  youth's  radiant  tresses  to  silvery  gray; 
Then,  when  all  but  the  soul  of  the  righteous  grows  old, 
When  Ihe  hand  needs  a  staff,  and  the  heart  needs  a 
stay ; 

Still,  0  lover  of  Virtue  and  Nature!  still  come; 

Still  with  reverence  kneel  on  my  moss-covered  sod, 
And  with  dewy  eye  beaming,  look  up  through  my 
dome. 

In  communion  with  Nature,  communion  with  God. 

M. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Dates  from  Liverpool  are 
to  the  24th  ult.  Nothing  reliable  was  then  known  as 
to  the  assembling  of  the  Paris  Conference,  the  ac- 
counts being  very  contradictory. 

Diplomatic  relations  between  Switzerland  and  Prus- 
sia had  been  entirely  suspended.  No  reply  had  been 
received  to  the  note  addressed  by  Prussia  to  the  other 
Powers  on  the  Neufchatel  question.  The  former  was 
making  extensive  preparations  for  war,  troops  to  the 
number  of  35,000  having  been  ordered  to  march  to- 
wards the  Swiss  frontiers.  She  had  notified  the  Ger- 
man Diet  that  her  own  forces  are  sufficient  for  the 
emergency.  Switzerland  was  preparing  for  a  vigor- 
ous defence,  and  unlimited  credits  for  military  pur- 
poses had  been  voted  by  the  Grand  Council  of  Berne. 
The  Federal  Diet  was  to  meet  on  the  2'7th  ult. 

Austria  has  been  officially  notified  that  France  can- 
not accept  the  interpretation  of  the  questions  respect- 
ing the  Isle  of  Serpents  and  Bolgrad,  in  the  sense  un- 
derstood by  England,  Austria  and  Turkey. 

The  war  with  Persia  is  unpopular  in  England.  At- 
tempts at  negotiation  have  been  made  by  the  British 
and  Persian  Ministers  at  Constantinople.  The  ulti- 
matum fixed  by  the  former  demands  the  revision  of 
existing  treaties  between  England  and  Persia,  the 
evacuation  of  Herat,  authority  to  establish  trading 
settlements  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 
concession  of  railways  on  the  Persian  territory  to 
English  companies.  Persia  demands  that  Turkey 
shall  remain  neutral,  while  England  appears  desirous 
of  her  alliance.  Russia  evinces  some  disposition  to 
take  part  with  Persia,  and  has  increased  her  naval 
and  military  forces  on  the  Caspian  Sea  ;  but  there  is 
said  to  be  a  strong  party  at  Court  opposed  to  plunging 
again  into  war,  particularly  with  England. 

Bands  of  insurgents  were  still  in  motion  in  Sicily, 
but  it  is  stated  that  no  fears  were  entertained  of  a 
general  revolutionary  movement. 

The  position  of  the  Bank  of  France  had  somewhat 
improved,  but  the  restrictions  recently  adopted  by  the 
bank-s„ifi  Holland  and  Belgium  were  maintained  in 
full  force.  At  Hamburg,  owing  to  a  renewed  efflux  of 
silver,  the  rate  of  discount  had  been  again  raised  to 
T  per  cent. 

Much  discontent  is  said  to  prevail  in  Hungary,  on 
account  of  the  extremely  heavy  taxes  imposed  by  the 
Austrian  government.  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
it  is  stated,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  collect  the 
taxes,  because  the  people  actually  had  not  the  means 
of  paying  them.  The  goods  of  delinquents  were  seized 
and  sold  ;  and  to  these  stringent  measures  the.  present 
uneasiness  is  partly  attiibuted.  The  number  of  rob- 
beries is  much  greater  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and 
some  landed  proprietors  are  said  to  have  removed  to 
the  large  towns,  because  they  were  afraid  to  remain 
in  their  country  houses. 

A  Stockholm  paper  states  that  intelligence  has  been 
received  from  Lapland  that  the  severe  cold  in  the  8th 
mo.  last  destroyed  nearly  all  the  crops,  and  there  being 
few  means  of  communication,  the  misfortune  is  ir- 
remediable. A  famine  is  feared  during  the  winter. 
The  temperature  in  Lapland  presented  extraordinary 
variations  the  past  year,  severe  cold  having  prevailed 
in  the  Tth  and  8th  months,  while  the  9th  and  begin- 
ning of  the  10th  were  as  warm  as  summer. 

Little  doubt  is  now  entertained  of  the  intention  of 
the  British  government  to  dispatch  an  expedition  in 
search  of  further  traces  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Three 
parties  will  probably  be  sent,  one  overland,  another 
by  Behring's  Straits,  and  the  third  by  Davis'  Straits. 

Latbk. — The  Asia  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  12th, 
with  news  to  the  2'7th  ult.  It  was  stated  that  the 
negotiations  between  the  British  Minister  at  Constan- 
tinople and  the  Persian  Envoy  had  been  broken  off. 
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The  latter  was  proceeding  to  Paris,  and  had  requested 
further  instructions  from  his  government.  It  was  ru- 
mored that  England  had  agreed  to  mediate  between 
Prussia  and  Switzerland,  but  the  report  was  doubtful. 

Domestic. — The  Administration  has  been  ofBcially 
advised  of  the  appointment,  as  British  Minister  to  this 
country,  of  Villiers,  a  brother  of  Lord  Claren- 
don, formerly  a  prominent  member  of  Parliament,  and 
late  Judge  Advocate  General. 

The  State  Capitol  of  Vermont,  at  Montpelier,  was 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  evening  of  the  6th 
inst.,  nothing  remaining  but  the  walls.  The  library 
and  furniture  were  partly  saved.  Thg  fire  originated 
from  the  furnace  employed  to  warm  the  legislative 
halls.  The  building  was  erected  about  20  years  ago, 
at  a  cost  of  $120,000. 

A  tunnel  through  the  Blue  Eidge,  in  Virginia,  for 
the  passage  of  a  lailroad,  has  been  for  some  time  in 
progress.  Recently  the  borings  were  carried  through 
the  mountain,  and  it  is  stated  that,  so  accurate  had 
been  the  calculations,  the  auger  holes  from  opposite 
sides  were  only  half  an  inch  apart,  and  the  dift'erence 
in  the  length  of  the  tunnel,  as  computed  from  previous 
measurement  over  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  accu- 
rately measured  within  after  the  perforation,  was  but 
6  inches. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  County 
Judge,  at  Nashville,  Tenn,,  to  investigate  the  charge 
of  insurrection  against  the  slaves  in  jail  there,  have 
reported,  after  careful  inquiry,  that  they  find  no  evi- 
dence of  any  such  purpose  of  said  slaves,  and  recom- 
mend their  release.  The  confessions  previously  pub- 
lished are  declared  unworthy  of  belief,  and  made  for 
private  malice.  A  public  meeting  held  in  that  city 
on  the  24th  ult.,  appointed  committees  to  take  a  popular 
vote,  whether  free  colored  persons  shall  be  expelled 
from  the  State. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  determined  to 
increase  the  appraisement  of  the  remaining  Delaware 
lands  around  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  to  about  $2g,000, 
instead  of  $8,000,  as  previously  appraised.  Thereason 
assigned  is  that  the  first  appraisement  was  madWwhen 
the  troubles  in  Kansas  depreciated  their  value,  and 
th&t  therefore  the  Indians  would  puffer  injustice.  Thig* 
decision  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  lands  pre-empted' 
or  fairly  claimed  by  boua-fide  settlers,  but  to  such  as 
are  open  to  competition.  The  land  sales  will  be  re- 
sumed when  the  necessary  instructions  are  prepared. 

The  National  Intelligencer  publishes  the  following 
regulations,  made  by  the  Postmaster  General,  for 
carrying  out  the  latest  act  of  Congress  Tespecting 
postage  on  transient  printed  matter: — 

"  1.  Books,  not  weighing  over  four  pounds,  may  be 
sent  in  the  mail,  pre-paid  by  postage  stamps,  at  one 
cent  an  ounce  any  distance  in  the  United  States  under 
three  thousand  miles,  and  at  two  cents  an  ounce  over 
three  tliousand  miles,  provided  they  are  put  up  with- 
out a  cover  or  wrappei";  or  in  a  cover  or  wrapper  open 
at  the  ends  or  sides,  so  that  their  character  may  be 
determined  without  removing  the  wrapper. 

"  2.  Unsealed  circulars,  advertisments,  business 
cards,  transient  newspapers,  and  every  other  article 
of  transient  printed  matter,  except  books,  not  weigh- 
ing over  three  ounces,  sent  in  the  mail  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States, are  ciiargeable  with  one  cent  postage 
each,  to  be  pre-paid  by  postage  stamps.  Where  more 
than  one  circular  is  primed  on  a  sheet,  or  a  circular 
and  letter,  each  must  be  charged  with  a  single  rate. 
This  applies  to  lottery  and  otlicr  kindred  sheets  as- 
suming the  form  and  name  of  newspapers ;  and  the 
miscellaneous  matter  ia  such  sheets  must  also  be 
charged  with  one  rate.  A  business  card  on  an  un- 
sealed envelope  of  a  circular,  subjects  the  entire 
packet  to  letter  postage.  Any  transient  matter,  like 
a  circular  or  handbill,  enclosed  in  or  with  a  periodical 


or newspaper  sent  to  a  subscriber,  or  to  any  other 
person,  subjects  the  whole  package  to  letter  postage  ; 
and,  whenever  subject  to  letter  postage,  fromlyeing 
sealed,  or  from  any  cause  whatever,  all  printe&Tnatter, 
without  exception,  must  be  pre-paid,  or  excluded  from 
the  mail.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  postmaster  at  the  mail- 
ing office,  as  well  as  at  the  office  of  delivery,  carefully 
to  examine  all  printed  matter,  in  order  to  see  that  it 
is  charged  with  the  proper  rate  of  postage,  and  to  de- 
tect fraud.  -  At  offices  where  postage  stamps  cannot 
be  procured,  postmasters  are  authorized  to  receive 
money  in  pre-pay ment  of  postage  on  transient  matter; 
but  they  should  be  careful  to  keep  a  supply  of  stamps 
on  hand. 

Congress.— The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
to  which  had  been  referred  the  credentials  of  Senator 
Harlan,  from  Iowa,  and  theprotest  of  the  Iowa  Senate, 
produced,  on  the  5th  inst.,  a  majority  report  that  he 
had  not  been  duly  elected,  with  a  resolution  declaring 
the  seat  vacant.  The  subject  was  debated  on  that  and 
several  succeeding  days  without  coming  to  a  decision. 
On  the  Vth  the  President  transmitted  a  letter  from  the 
New  York,  Newfoundland  a-jd  London  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, informing  him  that  contracts  have  been  made 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  submarine  cable  to  connect 
Europe  and  America,  and  that  it  is  expected  that  the 
line  will  be  open  for  business  by  the  4th  of  7th  month 
nest;  expressing  the  desire  of  the  Directors  to  secure 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States  eqtial  jirivi- 
leges  with  those  stipulated  for  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, a  desire  to  which  the  latter  has  acceded  in  the 
most  liberal  spirit;  and  proposiiigto  enter  into  a  con- 
tract accordingly.  They  also  ask,  as  theBritisMeovern- 
m«|it  engages  to  furnish  ships  to  lay  the  ca«le,  that 
the  President  will  recommend  to  Congress  the  employ- 
ment of  some  of  our  national  vessels  to  assist  in  that 
business.  On  the  10th,  Senator  Seward  introduced  a 
bjliiiuthorizing  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  discrc- 
tioh.,tind  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  to  make 
with  any  competent  person  or  association,  a  contract 
such  a^hat  suggested.  Tlie  bill  was  referred  to  the 
ConjsailTet  on  Post  Offices.  On  the  12th  the  resolu- 
tion "respecting  the  Iowa  Senatorship  was  adopted, 
thus  sending  the  election  back  to  the  Legislature  of 
that  State'. 

The  proceedings  of  the  House  were  mostly  unim- 
portant. A  bill  was  introduced  more  effectually  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  intoxicating  liquors  into 
the  Indian  country,  and  was  referred  to  the  Comniittee 
on  the  Judiciary.  Much  excitement  was  caused  on  the 
9th  by  Kelsey,  of  New  York,  calling  attention  to  vari- 
ous charges  made  in  the  newspapers  against  members 
of  the  House,  of  gross  corruption,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  Minnesota  Land  bill.  Paine,  of  N.  C, 
said  that  a  corrupt  ofl'er  had  been  made  him  for  his 
vote  on  that  bill.  A  resolution  was  adopted  for  the 
appointment  by  the  Speaker,  of  a  committee  of  in- 
vestigation. On  the  10th,  Grow,  of  Pa.,  presented  a 
remonstrance  signed  by  ir)00  voters  of  Kansas,  against 
Whitfield's  admission  as  Delegate  from  that  Territory. 
It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Elections. 

Oj;>  the  r2th,  a  resolution  was  adopted  instructing 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  re-organizing  the  Circuits  and  Districts  of  the 
United  States,  so  as  to  equalize  the  population  and 
business  thereof,  and  give  to  all  sections  a  just  repre- 
sentation in  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  • 

The  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  on  the  13th  inst., 
elected  Simon  Cameron  as  United  States  Senator,  to 
serve  for  six  years  from  the  4th  of  3d  month  next. 

Charles  Sumner  has  been  re-elected  to  the  United  " 
States  Senate  by  tho  Legislature  of  Massachusetts. 
The  vote  in  the  Senate  'n^j^nanimous ;  in  the  House 
nearly  so. 
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lordly  way,  either  what  they  should  believe  or 
practise ;  but,  in  the  light  and  in  the  power  of  the 
Spirit,  to  make  their  way  into  every  one's  con- 
science in  the  sight  of  God,  ministering  to  every 
one  in  the  Spirit  according  to  their  capacity  and 
growth,  and  waiting  patiently  for  God  to  convey 
the  food  and  nijurishment,  and  to  build  their 
spirits  up  in  the  faith  thereby. 

The  spirit  of  the  prophets  is  subject  to  the 
prophets.  Here  is  the  government,  here  is  the 
law  of  rule  and  subjection  in  the  life.  Every 
one  feeling  a  measure  of  the  Spirit  in  himself,  is 
thereby  taught  to  own  and^be  subject  to  greater 
measure  of  the  same  Spirit  in  another.  He  that 
hath  no  measure  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  is  not 
of  God,  he- is  none  of  Christ's  :  and  he  that  bath 
Question.  But  is  there  to  be  no  gxeatness,  no  received  a  measure  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  same 
uthority  among  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  orin  the  Spirit  feeleth  another's  measure,  and  owneth  it 
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hurch  of  Christ  ?  Is  every  one  to  do  ■^Ifet  he  j  in  its  place  and  service,  and  knoweth  its  moving, 
ill,  to  be  subject  to  his  own  fancies  and  im-  j  and  cannot  quench  it,  out  giveth  way  to  it  with 
ginatioDS,  to  the  inventions  of  his  own  corrupt '  joy  and  dflight.  When  t^e  Spirit  moves  in  any 
eart  ?  What  a  confused  building  will  this  be  !  j  one  to  speak,  the  same  Spirit  moves  in  the  other 
urely  this  will  not  lotTg  remain  a  Zion;  but  soon  to  be  subject  and  give  way :  and  so  every  one 
ecome  a  Babylon,  even  a  heap  of  disorder  and '  keeping  to  his  own  measure  in  the  SpirK,  here 
snfusion.  j  can  J^e  no  disorder,  but  true  subjection  of  every 

Answer.  There  is  to  be  no  such,  kind  of  great- 1  spirit ;  and  where  this  is  wanting,  it  cannot  be 
ess,  no  such  kind  of  authority ;  yet  there  is  both  |  supplied  by  any  outward  rule  or  order  set  up  in 
greatness  and  authority  suitable  to  the  state  of  the  church  by  common  consent :  for  that  is  flesh- 


isciples;  suitable  to  that  kind  of  kingdom  where- 
f  they  are.  There  are  laws,  there  are  govern- 
lents,  there  are  governors,  there  is  ruling,  and 
here  is  subjection :  butallinthe^Spirit;  allsuita- 
le  to  that  which  is  to  be  governed ;  but  no 
pvernment  of,  or  according  to  the  flesh.  As 
Ihrist's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  so  the 
overnment  of  his  church  and  people  is  not  ac- 
ording  to  this  world  ;  but  as  that  which  gathers 
1  his  Spirit,  and  that  which  is  gathered  is 
piritual ;  so  that  which  is  governed  is  the  spirits 
f  his  people,  and  they  are  to  be  governed  by  his 
pirit,  and  spiritually,  and  not  after  a  fleshly 
lanner. 

Thus  Christ  himself,  though  he  ministered  to 
is  disciples,  yet  he  also  was  their  Lord  and 
jlaster,  and  in  the  Spirit  and  life  of  the  Father 
pled  over  them.  And  thus  the  apostles  and 
ther  ministers  of  Christ  had  likewise,  in  the 
Spirit,  the  care  of  the  churches,  and  authority  in 
ie  Lord,  by  his  Spirit,  to  govern  the  spirits  of 
is  people  :  not  to  govern  after  a  fleshly  manner, 
y  their  own  wills  :  not  to  prescribe  to  them  in  a 


ly,  and  lets  in  the  flesh,  and  destroys  the  true 
order,  rule,  and  subjection. 

The  apostles  and  ministers  of  Christ  come  from 
Christ  with  a  message  of  life  and  salvation,  with 
a  testimony  concerning  the  good-will  of  God,  and 
his  love  to  mankind ;  pointing  out  the  way  from 
death  to  life,  from  bondage  to  liberty,  from  wrath 
and  destruction  to  peace  and  salvation.  What 
they  have  seen,  what  they  have  felt,  what  they 
have  tasted,  what  they  have  handled,  what  they 
have  found  redeem  and  deliver  them,  that  they 
declare  abroad  to  others,  as  they  are  moved,  as 
they  are  sent,  as  they  are  guided  and  assisted. 

Now  that  which  they  preach  to  is  men's  con- 
sciences in  the  sight  of  God.  They  open  the 
truth  which  they  know ;  they  give  their  testi- 
mony in  the  moving,  leading,  and  power  of  the 
Spirit,  and  they  leave  it  to  the  same  Spirit  to 
demonstrate  it'to  men's  consciences  as  it  pleaseth. 
They  are  nothing,  they  can  do  nothing,  they  can- 
not convert  any  man  to  God  ;  but  the  power  tjiat 
speaketh  by  them,  the  same  power  worketh  in 
other  men's  consciences  at  its  pleasure.  And 
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here  is  the  beginning  of  the  government  of 
Christ  in  the  heart ;  when  his  truth  carries  con- 
viction with  it  to  the  conscience,  and  the  con- 
science istdrawn  to  yield  itself  up  to  him,  then 
he  lays  his  yoke  upon  it,  and  takes  upon  him  the 
guiding  of  it ;  he  cherisheth  it,  he  cleanseth  it,  he 
comforteth  it,  he  ordereth  it  at  his  pleasure ;  and 
he  alone  preserveth  it  pure,  chaste,  gentle,  meek, 
and  pliable  to  the  impressions  of  his  Spirit.  And 
as  the  conscience  is  kept  single  and  tender  to 
Christ,  so  his  government  increases  therein  ;  but 
as  it  becomes  hard,  or  subject  to  men's  wills,  so 
another  spirit  gets  dominion  over  it. 

Therefore  the  great  work  of  the  minister  of 
Christ  is  to  keep  the  conscience  open  to  Christ, 
and  to  preserve  men  from  receiving  any  truths 
of  Christ  as  from  them  further  than  the  Spirit 
opens ;  or  to  imitate  any  of  their  practices  further 
than  the  Spirit  leads,  guides,  and  persuades  them. 
For  persons  are  exceeding  prone  to  receive  things 
as  truths  from  those  whom  they  have  a  high 
opinion  of,  and  to"  imitate  their  practices,  and 
so  hurt  their  own  growth,  and  endanger  their 
souls.  For  if  I  receive  a  truth  before  the  Lord 
,  by  his  Spirit  make  it^^manifest  to  me,  I  lose  my 
guide,  and  follow  but  the  counsel  of  the  flesh, 
which  is  exceeding  greedy  of  receiving  truths, 
and  running  into  religious  practices  without  the 
Spirit.  Therefore  the  main  thing  in  religion  is 
to  keep  the  conscience  pure  to  the  Lord,  to  know 
the  guide,  to  follow  the^uide,  to  receive  from 
him  the  light  whereby  T  am  to  walk ;  and  not  to 
take  things  for  truths  .^ecause  others  s5e  them  to 
be  truths ;  but  to  wait  till  the  Spirit  make  them 
manifest  to  me  ;  nor  to  run  into  worships,  duties, 
performances,  or  practices,  because  others  are  led 
thither ;  but  to  wait  till  the  Spirit  lead  me  thi|her. 
"  He  that  makes  haste  to  be  rich"  (even  in  re- 
ligion, running  into  knowledge,  and  into  worships 
and  performances,  before  he  feel  a  true  and  clear 
guidance)  "  shall  not  be  innocent :  "  nor  the 
Lord  will  "not  hold  him  guiltless,  when  he  comes 
to  visit  for  spiritual  adultery  and  idolatry.  The 
apostles  were  exceeding  tender  in  this  point :  for 
though  they  certainly  and  infallibly  knew  what 
was  to  be  believed,  yet  they  were  not  lords  over 
men's  faith,  but  waited  till  he  who  is  Lord  of  the 
faith  would  open  the  way  into  men's  consciences. 
They  did  not  take  upon  them  to  be  able  to  turn 
the  key  to  let  in  truth  and  conviction  into  men's 
spirits,  (as  men  in  these  days  have  been  too  apt  to 
undertake)  ;  but  directed  theiu  to  him  who  had 
the  key,  there  to  wait  for  the  conviction  and 
illumination  of  their  minds,  and  so  to  re- 
ceive in,  as  they  found  him  give  forth  to  them. 

"  Let  every  man,"  saith  the  apostle,  "  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind  ;  "  take  heed  of  re- 
ceiving things  too  soon,  take  heed  of  running 
into  practices  too  soon,  take  heed  of  doing  what 
yc  sec  others  do,  but  wait  for  your  own  particular 
guidance,  and  for  a  full  persuasion  from  God, 
what  is  his  will  concerning  you.  Though  I  know 
thifi  to  be  a  tnith,  yet  do  not  ye  receive  it,  till 


God  make  it  manifest  to  you ;  receive  truth  fror 
his  hand,  stay  till  he  give  it  you.  Indeed  th 
main  matter  in  religion  is  to  keep  out  the  wron 
part,  the  forward  part,  the  bastardly  birth  fror 
running  into  duties,  catching  of  openings,  ani 
laying  hold  of  promises  ;  and  to  feel  the  heir  bor: 
of  the  immortal  seed,  to  whom  all  belongs  ;  an( 
that  the  other  birth  never  afterwards  get  up  abov 
him,  but  be  subdued  and  brought  into  subjection 

Again,  saith  the  apostle,  take  heed  of  doin 
anything  "  doubtingly ;  "  be  not  forward,  be  nc 
hasty ;  wait  for  the  leading,  wait  for  the  man: 
festation  of  the  Spirit.  Be  sure  thou  receiv 
what  thou  receivest  in  faith,  and  practise  wh; 
thou  practisest  in  faith ;  for  "  whatsoever  is  nc 
of  faith  is  sin,"  being  an  error  from  the  principl 
of  life,  which  is  to  guide ;  and  thereby  Aou  loses 
ground  and  dishonorest  Christ,  and  comest  undc 
condemnation. 

And  so  the  apostle  warns  '  believers  to  tak 
heed  of  drawing  one  another  on  too  fast,  or  ( 
judging  one  another  in  such  things  as  some  ( 
them  might  have  light  in,  others  not.    He  the 
eateth,  not  to  judge  him  that  did  not  eat ;  an 
he  that  did  not  eat,  not  to  judge  him  that  did  ea 
Yea,  in  matters  of  worship,  he  that  observed 
day  and  kept  a  Sabbath,  not  to  judge  him  that  ol 
served  not  a  day  or  kept  not  a  sabbath;  for  th 
Jews,  which  were  truly  converted,  were  yet  hard  1 
be  drawn  oif  from  the  observation  of  their  sabbatl 
and  could  hardly  bear  with  the  believing  Gentile 
who  were  never  taught  to  keep  their  sabbat 
with  them,  but  were  taught  to  esteem  every  da 
and  sanctify  it  to  the  Lord,  Rom.  xiv.  5.  Ad 
those  who  esteemed  every  day,  and  dedicated 
to  the  Lord,  (ceasing  from  sin,  and  resting 
him  :  for  under  the  gospel  we  are  not  to  set  up 
new  type,  but  to  enter  by  faith  into  the  true  res 
which  is  the  substance  of  what  the  other  signified 
could  hardly  bear  with  them  who  observed  a  da; 
Even  in  the  apostles'  days.  Christians  were  to 
apt  to  strive  after  a  wrong  unity  and  uniformi 
in  outward  practices  and  observations,  and 
judge  one  another  unrighteously  in  these  thing 
And  mark ;  it  is  not  the  different  practice  fro 
one  another  that  breaks  the  peace  and  unity,  b 
the  judging  of  one  another  because  of  differe 
practices.    He  that  keeps  not  a  day,  may  uni 
in  the  same  Spirit,  in  the  same  life,  in  the  san 
love  with  him  that  keeps  a  dayj  and  he  wl 
keeps  a  day,  may  unite  in  heart  and  soul  wii 
the  same  Spirit  and  life  in  him  who  keeps  not 
day ;  but  he  that  judgeth  the  other  because 
either  of  these,  errs  from  the  Spirit,  from  tl 
love,  from  the  life,  and  so  breaks  the  bond 
unity.     And  he  that  draws  another  to  ; 
practice,  before  the  life  in  his  own  particular  le; 
him,  doth,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  destroy  tl 
soul  of  that  person,  ver.  15.    This  was  tl 
apostle's  rule,  for  every  one  to  perform  singly 
the  Lord  what  he  did,  and  not  for  one  to  medd^^ 
with  the  light  or  conscience  of  another,  (unde 
valuing  his  brother,  or  judging  him  because  I 
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light  and  practices  differed  from  his,  chap.  xiv. 
10,)  but  every  one  to  keep  close  to  their  own 
measure  of  light,  even  to  that  proportion  of  faith 
and  knowledge  which  G-od  of  his  mercy  hath 
ibestowed  on  them.    And  here  is  the  true  unity 
in  the  Spirit,  in  the  inward  life,  and  not  in  an 
•"^outward  uniformity.     That  was  not  necessary 
"  in  the  apostles'  days,  nor  is  it  necessary  now ; 
and  that  eye  which  so  doats  upon  it,  overlooks 
jthe  one  thing  which  is  necessary.    Men  keeping 
close  to  Grod,  the  Lord  will  lead  them  on  fast 
lenough,  and  give  them  light  fast  enough ;  for  he 
^Itaketh  care  of  such,  and  knoweth  what  light 
4and  what  practices  are  most  proper  for  them ; 
""'but  for  men  to  walk  on  faster  than  the  Lord 
'P'  holds  forth  his  light  to  them,  this  overturns  them, 
'^•  raising  up  a  wrong  thing  in  them,  and  the  true 
•^^  birth  hereby  comes  to  suffer,  to  shrink,  and  to  be 
driven  back.    And  oh  !  how  sweet  and  pleasant 
^  is  it  to  the  truly  spiritual  eye,  to  see  several  sorts 
'"pf  believers,  several  forms  of  Christians  in  the 
'"fechool  of  Christ,  every  one  learning  their  own 
'^^  lesson,  performing  their  own  peculiar  service, 
md  knowing,  owning,  and  loving  one  another  in 
^  their  several  places,  and  different  performances 
to  their  Master,  to  whom  they  are  to  give  an  ac- 
30unt,  and  not  to  quarrel  with  one  another  about 
't'  ;heir  different  practices  !  Rom.  xiv.  4.    For  this 
.8  the  true  ground  of  love  and  unity,  not  that 
''^^  such  a  man  walks  and  does  just  as  I  do,  but  be- 
'il'  3ause  I  feel  the  same  Spirit  and  life  in  him,  and 
n  that  he  walks  in  his  rank,  in  his  own  order, 
^^'I  in  his  proper  way  and  place  of  subjection  to  that. 
^Lnd  this  is  far  more  pleasing  to  me,  than  if  he 
'  walked  just  in  that  rank  wherein  I  walk  :  nay, 
so  far  as  I  am  spiritual,  I  cannot  so  much  as  de-  j 
sire  that  he  should  do  so,  until  he  be  particular- 1 
y  led  thereto  by  the  same  Spirit  which  led  me. 
^nd  he  that  knows  what  it  is  to  receive  any 
i^aj  ;ruths  from  the  Spirit,  and  to  be  led  into  prac- 
^  ices  by  the  Spirit,  and  how  prone  the  fleshly  part 
s  to  make  haste,  and  how  dangerous  that  haste  is, 
"'1  tUI  not  be  forward  to  press  his  knowledge  or  prac- 
""2  ices  upon  others,  but  rather  wait  patiently  till 
'™  he  Lord  fit  them  for  the  receiving  thereof,  for 
i>  1"  'ear  lest  they  should  receive  and  practice  too  soon, 
ierei  ^ygQ     tjiat  part  which  cannot  serve  the  Lord. 
I""'  ^nd  this  I  can  truly  say  concerning  myself,  I  never 
[bund  my  spirit  forward  to  draw  any,  either  to 
' "  .nything  I  believed  to  be  true,  or  to  any  practice 
1  f '  ir  way  of  worship  I  observed  or  walked  in ;  but 
™'  lesired  that  the  power  and  leadings  of  life  might 
^'  ;o  before  them,  and  was  afraid  lest  men  should 
u  u  'eceive  things  from  my  hand,  and  not  from  the 
11^' Lord's.    Yea,  and  this  I  very  well  remember, 
0  ^  hat  when  I  walked  in  the  way  of  Independency, 
iri^  as  it  hath  been  commonly  called),  I  had  more 
oy  ^  mity  with,  and  more  love  towards,  such  as  were 
is  tl  ingle-hearted  in  other  ways  and  practices  of 
i?ly'  forship,  (whose  spirits  I  had  some  feeling  of  in 
bw^  he  true  simplicity,  and  in  the  life),  than  with 
injje  [ivers  of  such  who  were  very  knowing  and  zeal- 
iiseli  lus       j]]^at  way  of  Independency,  in  whom  a 


wrong  thing  in  the  meantime  had  got  up,  which 
had  caused  them  to  swerve  from  the  life,  and  from 
the  simplicity. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


The  testimony  of  Ferrisburg  Monthly  Meeting, 
concerning  Lydia  Dean,  deceased. 

Our  beloved  friend,  Lydia  Dean,  was  the 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Meader,  and 
born  in  the  town  of  Rochester,  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  28th  of  Twelfth  month,  1793. 

Her  parents  were  members  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  and  were  concerned  to  train 
up  their  beloved  children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
Very  early  in  life  she  was  sensibly  visited  by  the 
light  of  Christ,  and  under  the  influence  thereof, 
she  was  enabled  to  see  the  path  in  which  she 
ought  to  walk;  fully  believing  she  was  called 
upon  to  make  various  sacrifices,  which,  however 
trying,  she  was  strengthened  to  perform,  and 
thereby  obtained  great  peace  of  mind. 

As  she  advanced  in  religious  experience,  she 
was  made  sensible  that  it  would  be  required  of 
her  to  testify  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  her 
dear  Redeemer.  The  apprehension  of  such  an 
engagement  produced  much  exercise  of  mind, 
and  a  close  trial  of  her  faith,  often  adopting  the 
language — "  My  family  is  poor  in  Manasseh,  and 
I  am  the  least  in  my  father's  house."  By  en- 
deavoring to  dwell  near  her  Divine  Master,  and 
to  surrender  all  unto  Him,  the  prospect  contin- 
ued to  ripen,  and  she  became  more  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  His  wonderful  goodness  to  the 
human  family.  After  many  conflicts  and  proving 
seasons,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  her  age, 
while  on  a  social  visit  among  her  relatives  in 
Vermont,  she  was  strengthened  to  give  utterance 
in  a  public  meeting  to  the  following  impressive 
language  :  "  Oh,  may  we  be  willing  to  come 
under  that  power  that  brought  again  from  the 
dead  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  that 
as  He  lives  we  may  live  also." 

In  the  year  1819,  she  joined  in  marriage  with 
our  friend  William  Dean,  a  member  of  Starks- 
borough  Monthly  Meeting,  Vermont,  and  soon 
removed  to  reside  with  her  husband.  In  the 
year  1825,  they  removed  to  Charlotte,  within 
the  compass  of  this  Meeting.  Though  she  was 
not  frequent  in  public  testimony,  yet  her  minis- 
try was  sound  and  lively,  and  was  delivered  in 
the  simplicity  of  the  Grospel.  She  was  acknow- 
ledged a  minister  in  the  year  1829 ;  and,  with 
the  approbation  of  Friends,  soon  after  performed 
a  religious  visit  to  some  of  the  scattered  members 
in  her  own  Quarterly  Meeting.  Afterwards,  she, 
in  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  made  several  similar 
visits;  and,  in  the  year  1835,  was  liberated  to 
perform  a  religious  visit  in  the  northern  part  of 
New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  and  some  parts 
of  her  own  ;  which  service  she  accomplished,  al- 
though in  feeble  health,  to  the  relief  of  her  own 
mind,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  friends.  After 
her  return,  she  was  often  engaged  in  visiting  the 
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Meetings  within  the  limits  of  her  own  Quarterly 
Meeting. 

In  her  religious  movements,  she  was  careful 
to  watch  the  pointings  of  Truth,  and  her  concern 
to  act  in  accordance  therewith,  brought  her,  at 
times,  to  a  close  trial  of  faith.  In  the  exercise 
of  her  gift,  her  mind  was  frequently  directed 
towards  individuals  or  families ;  a  service  foi" 
which  she  was  peculiarly  qualified.  In  the  pros- 
pect of  a  religious  engagement  which  she  felt  to 
be  required  of  her,  her  mind  was  drawn  towards 
a  family  remote  from  Friends,  the  head  of  which 
was  a  member  of  our  Society.  Some  months 
previous  to  leaving  home,  she  remarked  to  her 
husband,  that  the  day  to  visit  said  family  was 
clearly  shown  her.  She  pursued  her  prospect 
until  within  a  few  days  of  the  time  ;  being  then 
many  miles  distant,  and  naturally  dif&dent  of  her 
own  attainments,  she  yielded  to  the  solicitations 
of  her  friends,  to  delay  the  intended  family  visit 
a  short  time.  She  thereby  missed  seeing  the 
Friend  alluded  to,  who  had  been  long  confined 
by  sickness,  and  was  very  desirous  of  having  the 
company  of  some  Friends ;  and  as  his  dissolution 
drew  near,  he  requested  that  his  remains  might 
be  interred  according  to  the  custom  of  Friends, 
after  keeping  them  three  days — being  firm  in 
the  belief,  that  within  that  time  some  minister  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  would  be  at  that  place. 
His  funeral,  however,  was  held  the  day  following 
his  decease,  under  the  regulations  of  another 
religious  society.  Within  the  time  he  had  men- 
tioned, Lydia  Dean  arrived  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  being  informed  of  what  had  impressed  his 
mind,  and  reflecting  upon  her  own  previous  im- 
pressions, she  was  instructed  by  the  coincidence, 
and  was  led  feelingly  to  realize  the  importance 
of  attending  closely  to  clear  manifestations  of 
duty. 

Very  different  from  the  above  was  the  result 
of  an  unusual  exercise  she  was  brought  into,  in 
relation  to  a  company  of  convicts  on  board  of  the 
steamboat,  as  they  were  passing  down  Lake 
Champlain ;  whom  she  was  very  deeply  im- 
pressed with  a  concern  to  visit  in  the  love  of  the 
Gospel.  On  application  being  made  to  the 
officer  who  had  tliem  in  charge,  he  at  first  with- 
held his  consent;  but  liberty  was  at  length 
granted  under  certain  restrictions.  Thus  cir- 
cumstanced, she  was  advised  by  some  of  her 
friends  to  decline  the  offer ;  but  not  feeling  clear 
without  moving  as  far  as  way  was  made,  she 
realized  that  her  precious  Master  was  her  front 
and  rearward,  and  every  obstacle  was  entirely 
removed,  and  utterance  given,  attended  with  a 
tendering  flow  of  divine  love,  that  made  its  way 
into  nearly  every  heart;  and  she  was  enabled 
humbly  to  enjoy  true  peace. 

In  the  year  1841,  she  obtained  the  sympathy 
and  unity  of  her  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings, to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  Friends,  and  to 
some  who  were  not  in  membership  with  them,  in 
some  parts  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Philadelphia,  and 


Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings ;  which  arduous  sei 
vice  she  was  enabled  to  perform,  very  much  ti 
her  relief.  Yet  her  mind  was  frequently  drawi 
again  to  view  that  field  of  labor ;  and,  abiding 
under  the  exercise,  she  believed  it  required  o 
her  again  to  visit  many  places  within  the  limitii 
of  Ohio,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  Yearh 
Meetings,  and  to  visit  many  families  in  thosi 
parts.  For  this  service  she  was  liberated  in  th( 
year  1845,  and  was  strengthened  to  accomplisl 
the  same,  and  return  with  the  reward  of  swee 
peace.  In  the  year  1847,  she  attended  Ne-v 
England  Yearly  Meeting  and  several  meeting, 
constituting  it. 

In  1849  a  minute  was  granted  her  to  make 
general  visit  within  the  compass  of  that  Yearl 
Meeting,  which  she  nearly  accomplished,  but  fel 
best  satisfied  to  return  home  before  it  was  en 
tirely  completed,  on  account  of  her  impaire( 
health ;  and  she  subsequently  expressed  her  be 
lief  that  she  was  released  from  the  remaininjj 
part  of  the  prospect. 

Her  health  continued  to  decline,  although  shi 
was  enabled  to  attend  Meetings  in  her  neighbor 
hood;  and  in  the  year  1850  she  attended  he 
own  Yearly,  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings 
and  nearly  all  her  particular  Meetings ;  and  con 
tinued  generally  to  attend  the  latter,  until  th 
early  part  of  Fifth  month,  1851.  At  the  las 
Meeting  she  attended,  she  was  strengthened  t<i 
occupy  her  gift  in  a  very  impressive  manner,  an< 
on  returning  home,  she  expressed  a  belief  tha 
her  work  was  done,  and  that  she  should  no 
attend  another  meetins;. 

Her  naturally  delicate  constitution  was  at 
fected  more  severely,  and  she  was  not  able  agaii 
to  meet  with  her  friends  in  that  capacity. 

Her  illness,  which  was  lingering  and  distres 
sing,  she  endured  with  Christian  resignation 
and  in  the  course  of  her  sickness  she  was  qualil 
fied  to  bestow  counsel  and  encouragement 
many  individuals  who  visited  her,  and  was  oftei 
engaged  in  supplication  to  the  Throne  of  Grace 
on  behalf  of  herself,  her  friends  and  fellow  crea 
tures,  the  world  over. 

A  few  days  before  her  decease,  she  gave  direc 
tious  concerning  her  funeral  with  composure 
and  appeared  to  be  patiently  waiting  for  he; 
change. 

In  passing  through  the  conflicts  that  wen 
allotted  her,  she  was  enabled  to  confide  in  tha 
Power  that  had  been  her  buckler  and  shield 
often  expressing  her  desire  to  be  preserved  ii 
faith  and  patience  to  the  end.  As  that  solemi 
moment  drew  near,  she  longed  to  be  with  he 
Holy  Redeemer;  and  on  the  18th  of  Tentl 
month,  1851,  she  departed  this  life — no  doubt  b 
enjoy  that  rest  which  is  prepared  for  th 
righteous — aged  nearly  fifty-eight  years. 

It  may  be  truly  said  of  this  dear  friend,  thar 
she  faithfully  labored  for  the  promotion  of  righ 
order  in  the  Church,  and  watched  with  Christiai 
concern  any  innovations,  the  tendency  of  whicl 
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was  to  lay  waste  the  hedge  that  had  been  merci- 
fully placed  around  it. 

She  was  a  kind,  aiFectionate  wife,  and  a  ten- 
der, watchful  mother ;  earnestly  endeavoring  to 
j  cultivate  in  the  youthful  minds  of  her  children 
^  a  due  sense  of  their  great  obligation  to  make  an 
I  early  sacrifice  of  their  own  wills  to  the  will  of 
J  our  Heavenly  Father. 

k   


LITTLE  KINDNESSES. 

Brothers,  sisters,  did  you  ever  try  the  effect 
which  little  acts  of  kindness  produce  upon  that 
^?|charmed  circle  which  we  call  home?    We  love 
to  receive  little  favors  ourselves,  and  how  plea- 
'  sant  the  reception  of  them  makes  the  circle  !  To 
'  j  draw  up  the  arm  chair  and  get  the  slippers  for 
father ;  to  watch  if  any  little  service  can  be  ren- 
dered to  brother — to  help  brother  to  assist  sister 
— how  pleasant  it  makes  home. 

A  little  boy  has  a  hard  lesson  given  him  at 
school,  and  his  teacher  asks  him  if  he  thinks  he 
can  get  it;  for  a  moment  the  little  fellow  hangs 
down  his  head,  but  the  next  he  looks  brightly 
"up. 

'^I  can  get  my  sister  to  help  me,"  he  says. 
f  That  is  right,  sister ;  help  little  brother,  and  you 
are  binding  a  tie  round  his  heart  that  may  save 
him  in  many  an  hour  of  dark  temptation. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  do  this  sum,  but  brother 
will  show  me,"  says  another  little  one. 

"Sister,  I've  dropped  a  stitch  in  my  knitting; 
I  tried  to  pick  it  up,  but  it  has  run  down,  and  I 
can't  fix  it." 

The  little  girl's  face  is  flushed,  and  she  watches 
her  sister  with  a  nervous  anxiety  while  she  re- 
places the  "  naughty  stitch." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  !"  she  says,  as  she  receives 
it  again  from  the  hands  of  her  sister,  all  nicely 
arranged;  "  you  are  a  good  girl,  Mary." 

"Bring  it  to  me  sooner,  next  time,  and  then 
it  won't  get  so  bad,"  said  the  gentle  voice  of 
Mary.  The  little  one  bounds  away  with  a  light 
heart  to  finish  her  task. 

If  Mary  had  not  helped  her,  she  would  have 
lost  her  walk  in  the  garden.  Surely  it  is  better 
to  do  as  Mary  did,  than  to  say,  "  Oh,  go  away, 
and  don't  trouble  me ;"  or  to  scold  the  little  one  all 
the  time  you  are  performing  the  trifling  favor. 

Little  acts  of  kindness,  gentle  words,  loving 
smiles,  they  strew  the  path  of  life  with  flowers ; 
they  make  the  sun  shine  brighter,  and  the  green 
earth  greener;  and  He  who  bade  us  "  love  one 
another,"  looks  with  favor  upon  the  gentle  and 
kind-hearted,  and  he  pronounces  the  meek  bles- 
sed. 

Brothers,  sisters,  love  one  another.  If  one 
off'end,  forgive  and  love  him  still ;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  faults  of  others,  we  must  remember 
that,  in  the  sight  of  God,  we  have  others  as  great, 
and  perhaps  greater,  than  theirs. 

Be  kind  to  the  little  ones;  they  will  often  be 
fretful  and  wayward.     Be  patient  with  them, 


and  amuse  them.  How  often  a  whole  family  of 
little  ones  are  restored  to  good  humor  by  an 
elder  member  proposing  some  new  play,  and  per- 
haps joining  in  it,  or  gathering  them  round  her 
while  she  relates  some  pleasant  story. 

And,  brothers,  do  you  think,  because  you  are 
stronger,  it  is  unmanly  to  be  gentle  to  your  little 
brothers  and  sisters  ?  True  nobleness  of  heart 
and  true  manliness  of  conduct  are  never  coupled 
with  pride  and  arrogance. 

Nobility  and  gentleness  go  hand  in  hand  ;  and 
when  I  see  a  young  gentleman  kind  and  respect- 
ful to  his  mother,  and  gentle  and  forbearing  to 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  I  think  he  has  a  noble 
heart. 

Ah !  many  a  mother's  and  many  a  sister's 
heart  has  been  wrung  by  the  cold  neglect  and 
stiS'  unkindness  of  those  whom  Grod  has  made 
their  natural  protectors. 

Brothers,  sisters,  never  be  unkind  to  one  an- 
other; never  be  ashamed  to  help  one  another; 
never  be  ashamed  to  help  any  one ;  and  you  will 
find,  that  though  it  is  pleasant  to  receive  favors, 
yet  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. — 
Sabbath  School  Advocate. 


BEAUTY  IN  THE  HOME. 
"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 
"  All  beautiful  things  belong  to  all  who  love  them." 

Are  our  homes  all  they  are  capable  of  being 
in  this  respect  ?  Are  they  as  attractive  to  the 
young  as  we  can  make  them  ?  Are  they  the 
abodes  of  love  and  peace,  of  pliysical  develop- 
ment and  grace,  of  external  as  well  as  moral 
beauty  ?  Are  the  best  of  them  as  truly  and  fully 
as  they  might  be  beautiful. 

I  refer  not  to  those  palaces  of  splendor  in  our 
cities,  mis-named  homes,  whose  costly  decorations 
are  for  ostentatious  show,  and  fashionable  and 
enviable  display.  But  I  do  refer  to  the  real 
homes  of  country  and  city  where  Christian  cul- 
ture, and  Christian  economy,  and  the  higher 
ends  of  life,  enter  into  the  plans  and  pursuits  of 
the  household. 

This  is  an  utilitarian  age,  and  in  pursuit  of  the 
practical,  there  is  a  large  class  who  overlook  and 
ignore  the  assthetical. 

To  have  a  good  home  is  a  desideratum  with 
many  a  household  head,  to  whom  it  never  oc- 
curs that  beauty,  taste,  and  attractiveness  are 
essential  elements  in  a  home,  good  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word.  There  are  many  homes  where 
high-toned  principle,  and  all  substantial  com- 
forts, and  industry,  and  the  fear  of  God  and  love 
of  man,  and  hopes  for  another  life,  find  nurture 
and  shelter,  where  there  is  nevertheless  a  serious 
want  perceptible.  The  love  and  culture  of  the 
beautiful  does  not  lend  its  attractions — the  spirit 
of  a  cultivated  taste  finds  no  embodiment  or  ex- 
pression there. 

Household  spirits  may  not  be  conscious  of  the 
cause,  though  they  may  feel  the  void.  They 
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miss  the  spirit  of  beauty  and  of  clieer,  and  tread  a 
hard,  practical,  often  wearisome  round,  impover- 
ished in  spirit,  when  they  might  be  enriched. 
Every  home  needs  its  sources  of  innocent  recreat- 
ing amusements.  Every  home  needs  its  objects 
of  beauty.  Every  home  needs  and  must  have,  to 
be  truly  a  good  home,  a  cultured  and  developed 
spirit  and  taste  for  something  besides  the  practi- 
cal exclusively. 

In  how  many  homes  is  the  want  of  this  felt, 
no  less  really  because  it  is  not  defined. 

The  wife  feels  it,  when  with  drooping  spirits 
and  a  wearied  frame  she  sighs  for  rest  and 
wishes  her  day  duties  were  done. 

The  children  feel  it,  when  they  secretly  think, 
but  do  7iot  dare  to  say,  that  other  homes  are 
more  attractive  than  their  own. 

The  husband  feels  it,  and  he  shows  it  too,  in  a 
dwarfed  and  imperfectly  developed  character,  and 
in  the  absence  of  that  full  flood  of  sunshine  which  [ 
plays  and  dances  in  those  homes  where  material 
and  moral  beauty  jointly  reign. 

I  do  not  plead  for  expensivehQmij,  I  only  ask 
for  the  Christian  home,  a  recognition  of  the 
claims  of  the  beautiful,  and  an  appropriate  and  i 
consistent  expression  of  those  claims.  j 

If  the  home  edifice  is  plain  and  cheap,  it  may 
nevertheless  express  good  taste.    A  pleasant  ex-  j 
posure,  if  it  can  be  commanded,  cheerful  and  j 
well  planned  rooms,  neat  and  tasteful  walls,  even 
though  the  hangings  are  of  the  cheapest  paper,  , 
the  grassy  yard,  the  cultured  tree  and  shrub,  the  i 
blossoming  border  where  sweet  flowers  smile,  the  ! 
harmonious  blending  of  colors  and  symmetry  of  j 
forms  in  the  furnishing  of  the  house,  even  if  the 
furniture  is  of  common  material  and  most  frn- 
gallij  cheap  ;  the  studied  and  well  selected  dress, 
even  though  the  fabric  be  the  cheapest  print  or 
the  plainest  homespun,  all  may  tend  to  nourish  j 
and  culture  the  love  of  home,  and  to  develope  i 
taste  and  love  of  beauty.  | 

Besides  these,  there  are  beautiful  words  to  be  i 
learned  and  used.  Every  home  may  have  ivord 
pictures,  if  the  costly  canvas  is  denied.  "  Apples  | 
of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver."  Free,  musical,  i 
pleasing  words  of  expression  are  among  the  very 
beautiful  things  of  a  beautiful  home.  Graceful 
manners,  too,  are  not  expensive,  they  are  cer- 
tainly very  beautiful  in  a  home,  more  beautiful 
there  than  any  where  else.  And  so  are  beauti- 
ful faces.  No  matter  what  features  may  have 
been  given  or  denied  by  nature,  home  faces  may 
and  sliould  he  heauti/ul.  Culture,  thought,  holi- 
ness and  love  will  lend  a  radiauce  and  a  serenity 
and  a  heauty  to  the  plainest  human  face.  I  think 
it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  every  one,  especi- 
ally every  woman,  to  be  beautiful,  at  least  in  the 
eyes  of  her  own  home  circle. 

I  also  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  hus- 
band and  father  to  cultivate  and  gratify  a  pro- 
perly regulated  taste  iu  his  family,  as  much  as  it 
is  to  provide  for  their  common  every  day  wants. 
I  pity  the  family  whose  husband  and  father  is 


"fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,"  that  he 
has  discharged  his  whole  duty,  when  bread  and 
butter,  shelter  and  clothing,  the  elements  of  a 
plain  education,  and  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion have  been  furnished,  and  who  counts  inno- 
cent and  appropriate  recreations  and  reasonable 
objects  of  beauty,  and  the  ndtivation  of  taste, 
among  the  superfluities  of  life. 

How  many  a  son  has  sought  away  from  a  home 
that  had  such  a  father,  for  sources  of  pleasure  he 
could  not  find  there,  and  instead  of  finding 
what  he  sought  he  has  encountered  ruin  and 
death. 

How  many  a  daughter  has  left  such  a  home 
foi",  perhaps,  a  poorer  one,  at  the  first  proposal 
for  her  hand,  however  unsuitable,  simply  because 
her  home  was  not  strong  in  its  attractiveness. 
A  long  mwrna^efi^  life  may  have  taught  her  the 
folly  of  her  choice  and  to  appreciate  the  virtues 
of  her  early  home,  even  with  all  its  defects,  but 
the  consequences  of  those  defects  must  be  borne 
through  life. 

Many  good  men  there  are  who  sincerely  de- 
sire and  earnestly  labor  for  the  good  and  happi- 
ness of  their  households,  who  are  so  contracted 
in  their  views  that  they  can  never  be  made  to 
understand  the  less  material  wants  of  those  de- 
pendent on  them,  which  nevertheless,  are  not 
always  the  least  real  wants.  They  carry  on  their 
exterior  and  diffuse  through  their  homes  a  hard, 
ungraceful,  ?()(a;<rat<iye  aspect  and  spirit.  Some- 
times they  name  their  course,  "  Christian  econo- 
my." Perhaps  the  author  of  their  minds  calls 
it  something  else,  and  counts  as  defects,  what 
they  estimate  as  virtues,  in  themselves. 

If  fathers  and  mothers  would  sacrifice  more  to 
make  their  homes  seem  beautiful  and  attractive 
to  their  children,  how  mightily  would  they 
strengthen  the  influence  of  those  homes ;  and 
their  reward  would  be  more  happy,  better  de- 
veloped, more  good  and  beautiful  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. 

The  other  Home,  for  which  we  look  and  train 
our  loved  ones,  is  one  of  radiant  beauty,  as  well 
as  of  holiufss  and  love.  Let  us  learn  to  love 
here,  what  we  shall  hope  to  rejoice  in  there. 

In  our  poor  way,  and  with  our  limited  and  im- 
perfect means,  let  us  strive  to  surround  our 
homes,  and  cultivate  the  spirits  that  abide  there, 
with  all  the  elements  of  beauty  we  can  command, 
without  sacrificing  claims  higher  than  those  the 
beautiful  have  upon  us.  Let  beauty  have  a  seat 
of  honor  in  our  households,  and  breathe  her  spirit 
of  cheer,  witliin  and  without.  Talk  about  her, 
ye  home  guardians.  Woo  her,  love  her,  and  she 
will  adorn  your  homes  and  ennoble  and  bless 
their  inmates. 

"  Our  Father"  lovcth  beauty,  why  should  not 
we  ?  He  spreads  it  all  around  the  earthly  homes 
of  his  human  children,  lavishly,  ungrudgingly. 

Let  us,  as  we  may  have  it  in  our  power,  appro- 
priate the  beauty  he  bestows,  and  honor  him  in 
our  homes  by  gracefully  recognizing  its  power, 
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and  joyfully  making  its  influence  felt  in  the 
homes  and  hearts  and  lives  of  those  committed 
to  our  care. — Advocate  and  Guardian. 


From  the  National  Era. 

THE  LAST  WALK  IN  AUTUMN. 

By  John  G.  Whittier. 

O'er  the  bare  woods,  whose  outstretched  hands 

Plead  with  the  leaden  heavens  in  vain, 
I  see,  beyond  the  valley  lands. 

The  sea's  long  level  dim  with  rain. 
Around  me  all  things,  stark  and  dumb, 
Seem  praying  for  the  snows  to  come, 
And,  for  the  summer  bloom  and  greenness  gone, 
With  winter's  sunset  lights  and  dazzling  morns  atone. 

Along  the  river's  summer  walk, 

The  withered  tufts  of  asters  nod ; 
And  trembles  on  its  arid  stalk 

The  hoar  plume  of  the  golden-rod. 
And  in  the  wind,  that  fails  to  stir 
The  azure-studded  juniper, 
The  silver  birch  its  buds  of  purple  shows. 
And  scarlet  berries  tell  where  bloomed  the  sweet  wild 


With  mingled  sound  of  horns  and  bells, 
A  far-heard  clang,  the  wild  geese  fly. 
Storm-sent,  from  Arctic  moors  and  fells, 

Like  a  great  arrow  through  the  sky, 
Two  dusky  lines  converged  in  one. 
Chasing  the  southward-flying  sun  ; 
While  the  brave  snow-bird  and  the  hardy  jay 
Call  to  them  from  the  pines,  as  if  to  bid  them  stay. 

I  passed  this  way  a  year  ago  : 

The  wind  blew  South ;  the  noon  of  day 
Was  warm  as  June's  ;  and  save  that  snow 

Flecked  the  wild  mountains  far  away, 
And  that  the  vernal-seeming  breeze 
Mocked  faded  grass  and  leafless  trees, 
I  might  have  dreamed  of  summer  as  I  lay. 
Watching  the  fallen  leaves  with  the  soft  wind  at  play. 

Since  then,  the  winter  blasts  have  piled 

The  white  pagodas  of  the  snow 
On  these  rough  slopes,  and,  strong  and  wild. 

Yon  river,  in  its  overflow 
Of  spring-time  rain  and  sun,  set  free. 
Crashed  with  its  ices  to  the  sea; 
And  over  these  gray  fields,  then  green  and  gold. 
The  summer  corn  has  waved,  the  thunder's  organ 
rolled. 

Eich  gift  of  God  !    A  year  of  time  ! 

What  pomp  of  rise  and  shut  of  day. 
What  hues  wherewith  our  Northern  clime 

Makes  autumn's  dropping  woodlands  gay, 
What  airs  outblown  from  ferny  dells. 
And  clover-bloom  and  sweet-brier  smells. 
What  songs  of  brooks  and  birds,  what  fruits  and 

flowers. 

Green  woods  and  moon-lit  snows,  have  in  its  round 
been  ours ! 

I  know  not  how,  in  other  lands, 

The  changing  seasons  come  and  go  ; 
What  splendors  fall  on  Syrian  sands. 

What  purple  lights  on  Alpine  snow  ! 
Nor  how  the  pomp  of  sunrise  waits 
On  Venice  at  her  watery  gates ; 
A  dream  alone  to  me  is  Arno's  vale, 
And  the  Alhambra's  halls  are  but  a  traveller's  tale. 


Yet,  on  life's  current,  he  who  drifts 

Is  one  with  him  who  rows  or  sails ; 
And  he  who  wanders  widest,  lifts 

No  more  of  beauty's  jealous  veils' 
Than  he  who  from  his  doorway  sees 
The  miracle  of  flowers  and  trees. 
Feels  the  warm  Orient  in  the  noonday  air. 
And  from  cloud  minarets  hears  the  sunset  call  to 
prayer  I 

The  eye  may  well  be  glad,  that  looks 

Where  Pharpar's  fountains  rise  and  fall ; 
But  be  who  sees  his  native  brooks 

Laugh  in  the  sun,  has  seen  them  all. 
The  marble  palaces  of  Ind 
Rise  round  him  in  the  snow  and  wind; 
From  his  lone  sweet-brier  Persian  Hafiz  smiles. 
And  Rome's  cathedral  awe  is  in  his  woodland  aisles. 

And  thus  it  is  my  fancy  blends 

The  near  at  hand  and  far  and  rare  ; 
And  while  the  same  horizon  bends 
Above  the  silver-sprinkled  hair. 
Which  flashed  the  light  of  morning  skies 
On  childhood's  wonder-lifted  eyes, 
Wilhin  its  round  of  sea  and  sky  and  field. 
Earth  wheels  with  all  her  zones,  the  Kosmos  Stands 
revealed. 

And  thus  the  sick  man  on  his  bed, 

The  toiler  to  his  task-work  bound. 
Behold  their  prison-walls  outspread. 

Their  clipped  horizon  widen  round  ! 
While  freedom-giving  fancy  waits. 
Like  Peter's  angel  at  the  gates, 
The  power  is  theirs  to  bafile  care  and  pain. 
To  bring  the  lost  world  back,  and  make  it  theirs  again ! 

What  lack  of  goodly  company. 

When  masters  of  the  ancient  lyre 
Obey  my  call,  and  trace  for  me 

Their  words  of  mingled  tears  and  fire  ! 
I  talk  with  Bacon,  grave  and  wise; 
I  read  the  world  with  Pascal's  eyes  ; 
And  priest  and  sage,  with  solemn  brows  austere, 
And  poets,  garland-bound,  the  Lords  of  Thought, 
draw  near  ! 

Methinks,  oh  friend,  I  hear  thee  say, 

"  In  vain  the  human  heart  we  mock  ; 
Bring  living  guests  who  love  the  day, 

Not  ghosts  who  fly  at  crow  of  cock  ! 
The  herbs  we  share  with  flesh  and  blood. 
Are  better  than  ambrosial  food. 
With  laurelled  shades."    I  grant  it,  nothing  loth, 
But  doubly  blest  is  he  who  can  partake  of  both. 

He  who  might  Plato's  banquet  grace. 

Have  I  not  seen  before  me  sit, 
And  watched  his  puritanic  face. 

With  more  than  Eastern  wisdom  lit  ? 
Shrewd  mystic  1  who,  upon  the  back 
Of  his  Poor  Richard's  Almanack, 
Writing  the  Sufi's  song,  the  Gentoo's  dream. 
Links  Menu's  age  of  thought  to  Fulton's  age  of  steam  ! 
Here,  too,  of  answering  love  secure. 

Have  I  not  welcomed  to  my  hearth 
The  gentle  pilgrim  troubador, 

Whose  songs  have  girdled  half  the  earth  ; 
Whose  pages,  like  the  magic  mat 
Whereon  the  Eastern  lover  sat. 
Have  borne  me  over  Rhine-land's  purple  vines. 
And  Nubia's  tawny  sands,  and  Phrygia's  mountain 
pines  ! 

And  he,  who  to  the  lettered  wealth 

Of  ages,  adds  the  lore  unpriced, 
The  wisdom  and  the  moral  health. 
The  ethics  of  the  school  of  Christ : 
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The  statesman  to  his  holy  trust 

As  the  Athenian  archon  just, 
Struck  down,  exiled  like  him  for  truth  alone, 
Has  he  not  graced  my  home  with  beauty  all  his  own  ? 

What  greetings  smile,  what  farewells  wave, 

What  loved  ones  enter  and  depart ! 
The  good,  the  beautiful,  the  brave. 

The  Heaven-lent  treasures  of  the  heart  ! 
How  conscious  seem  the  frozen  sod 
And  beechen  slope  whereon  they  trod  ! 
The  oak  leaves  rustle,  and  the  dry  grass  bends 
Beneath  the  shadowy  feet  of  lost  or  absent  friends. 

Then  ask  not  why  to  these  bleak  hills 

I  cling,  as  clings  the  tufted  moss. 
To  bear  the  winter's  lingering  chills, 

The  mocking  spring's  perpetual  loss. 
I  dream  of  lands  where  summer  smiles, 
And  soft  winds  blow  from  spicy  isles. 
But  scarce  would  Ceylon's  breath  of  flowers  be  sweet. 
Could  I  not  feel  thy  soil.  New  England,  at  my  feet ! 

At  times  I  long  for  gentler  skies. 

And  bathe  in  dreams  of  softer  air, 
But  home-sick  tears  would  fill  the  eyes 
That  saw  the  Cross  without  the  Bear. 
The  pine  must  whisper  to  the  palm. 
The  north  wind  break  the  tropic  calm  ; 
And  with  the  dreamy  languor  of  the  Line, 
The  North's  keen  virtue  blend,  and  strength  to  beauty 
join. 

Better  to  stem  with  heart  and  hand 
The  roaring  tide  of  life,  than  lie, 
Unmindful,  on  its  flowery  strand. 
Of  God's  occasions  drifting  by  I 
Better  with  naked  nerve  to  bear 
The  needles  of  this  goading  air, 
Than,  in  the  lap  of  sensual  ease,  forego 
The  Godlike  power  to  do,  the  Godlike  aim  to  know. 

Home  of  my  heart !  to  me  more  fair 

Than  gay  Versailles  or  Windsor's  halls, 
The  painted,  shingly  town-house  where 
The  freeman's  vote  for  Freedom  falls  ! 
The  simple  roof  where  prayer  is  made, 
Thau  Gothic  groiu  and  colonnade; 
The  living  temple  of  the  heart  of  man, 
.  Than  Rome's  sky-mocking  vault,  or  many-spired  Mi- 
lan ! 

More  dear  thy  equal  village  schools, 

Where  rich  and  poor  the  Bible  read, 
Than  classic  halls  where  Priestcraft  rules. 

And  Learning  wears  the  chains  of  Creed  ; 
Thy  glad  Thanksgiving,  gathering  in 
The  scattered  sheaves  of  homo  and  kin, 
Than  the  mad  license  following  Lenten  pains, 
Or  holydays  of  slaves  who  laugh  and  dance  in  chains. 

And  sweet  homes  nestle  in  these  dales. 

And  perch  along  these  wooded  swells  ; 
And,  blest  beyond  Arcadian  vales, 

They  hear  the  sound  of  Sabbath  bells  ! 
Here  dwells  no  perfect  man  sublime. 
Nor  woman  winged  before  her  time, 
But,  with  the  faults  and  follies  of  the  race, 
Old  home-bred  virtues  hold  their  not  unhonored  place. 

Here  manhood  struggles  for  the  sake 

Of  mother,  sister,  daughter,  wife, 
The  graces  and  the  loves  which  make 

The  music  of  the  march  of  life  ; 
And  woman,  in  her  daily  round 
Of  duty,  walks  on  holy  ground. 
No  unpaid  nieuiul  tills  the  soil,  nor  here 
Is  the  bad  lesson  learned,  at  human  rights  to  sneer. 
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Then  let  the  icy  North  wind  blow 

The  trumpets  of  the  coming  storm, 
To  arrowy  fleet  and  blinding  snow 

Yon  slanting  lines  of  raia  transform. 
Young  hearts  shall  hail  the  drifted  cold. 
As  gaily  as  I  did  of  old  ; 
And  I,  who  watch  them  through  the  frosted  pane, 
Unenvious,  live  in  them  my  boyhood  o'er  again. 

And  I  will  trust  that  He  who  heeds 

The  life  that  hides  in  marsh  and  wold, 
Who  hangs  yon  alder's  crimson  beads. 

And  stains  these  mosses  green  and  gold, 
Will  still,  as  He  hath  done,  incline 
His  gracious  care  to  me  and  mine  ; 
Grant  what  we  ask  aright,  from  wrong  debar, 
And,  as  the  earth  grows  dark,  make  brighter  every 
star ! 

I  have  not  seen,  I  may  not  see, 

My  hopes  for  man  take  form  in  fact. 
But  God  will  give  the  victory 

In  due  time  ;  in  that  faith  I  act. 
And  he  who  sees  the  future  sure. 
The  bafBing  present  may  endure. 
And  bless,  meanwhile,  the  unseen  Hand  that  leads 
The  heart's  desires  beyond  the  halting  step  of  deeds. 

And  thou,  my  song,  I  send  thee  forth. 

Where  harsher  songs  of  mine  have  flown; 
Go,  find  a  place  at  home  and  hearth 

Wherein  thy  singer's  name  is  known  ; 
Revive  for  him  the  kindly  thought 
Of  friends  ;  and  they  who  love  him  not. 
Touched  by  some  strain  of  thine,  perchance  may  take 
The  hand  he  proffers  all,  and  thank  him  for  thy  sake 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  24,  1857. 

History  of  the  Shawnee  Indians. — A 
book  of  316  pages,  from  the  press  of  Ephraim 
Morgan  &  Sons,  Cincinnati,  entitled  "  History 
of  the  Shawnee  Indians,  from  the  year  1G81  to 
1854,  inclusive,  by  Henry  Harvey,  a  member 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,"  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor. 

In  the  first  chapter,  the  author  presents  Wm. 
Penn's  description  of  the  Indians  with  whom  he 
had  connection,  the  Shawnces  being  one  of  the 
tribes,  and  he  then  follows  this  tribe  in  its  wan- 
derings, wrongs  and  sufferings  to  its  present  lo- 
cation in  Kansas.  A  sketch  is  given  of  the 
successive  treaties,  between  the  U.  'S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  Indians,  to  which  the  Shawnees 
were  a  party,  and  of  the  most  interesting  circum- 
stances attending  them.  -  The  author  resided 
several  years  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Shawnces,  both  in  Ohio  and  Kansas,  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  schools  established  by  Friends 
for  the  Indian  children,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  give,  in  a  plain  and  unpretending  manner, 
much  interesting  information  from  his  own  ob- 
servation and  personal  knowledge.    Warmly  at- 
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tached  to  the  Indians,  and  deploring  the  many 
deceptions  and  wrongs  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,  he  bears  the  following  testimony  to 
their  character: — 

''In  all  my  intercourse,  I  have  found  them 
a  noble,  generous-hearted,  honest,  and  even  con- 
fiding people ;  of  strong  minds,  powerful  intel- 
lect, warmly  attached  to  their  friends,  ever  true 
to  their  word  in  matters  of  interest,  when  treated 
fairly,  and  patient  under  suffering.'' 
,  Henry  Longstreth,  347  Market  street,  Phila., 
has  the  book  for  sale,  price  75  cents,  and  will 
send  it  by  mail  post  paid  on  receipt  of  that  sum. 

College  proposed  in  Kansas. — A  grati- 
fying evidence  of  a  change  in  the  affairs  of  Kan- 
sas, and  also  of  the  active,  persevering  charac- 
ter of  at  least  a  portion  of  its  population,  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  recent  steps  taken  at  Lawrence  to 
organize  a  College.  A  large  meeting  of  citizens 
from  different  parts  of  the  territory  has  been 
held,  at  which  thirteen  Trustees,  including  Gov. 
Geary,  were  appointed,  and  six  persons  were 
selected  to  memorialize  Congress  for  an  appropri- 
ation of  land.  The  Governor  being  unable  to 
attend  the  meeting,  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  he 
says  : — "  The  project  meets  my  hearty  approba- 
tion, and  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  the  citizens  of  the 
Territory,  without  distinction  of  party,  unite  in 
petitioning  Congress  for  such  an  endowment  of 
public  land  as  will  enable  us  to  establish  in  this, 
the  geographical  centre  of  the  Union,  such  an 
educational  institution  as  will  be  an  honor  to  the 
country,  and  a  constant  source  of  blessing  to  our 
children. 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  unite  with  the  people 
of  Kansas  in  any  measures  which  shall  most  ef- 
fectually secure  this  desirable  object." 

Among  the  reasons  for  immediate  action  it  is 
[Stated  that  there  is  no  suitable  institution  for  the 
education  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Kansas 
in  any  neighboring  State ;  that  the  erection  of 
suitable  buildings  for  such  an  institution  would 
furnish  employment  to  many  citizens  who 
would  otherwise  be  objects  of  charity,  in  conse- 
quense  of  the  spoiling  of  their  goods  by  inva- 
jders;  that  an  institution  of  learning  in  Kansas 
'would  invite  a  very  desirable  class  of  immigrants 
for  settlement,  and  that  a  first  rate  College,  lo- 
cated in  the  mild  and  healthful  climate  and  un- 
rivalled scenery  of  Kansas,  would  become  the 
resort  of  the  invalid  student,  as  well  as  others, 


from  the  more  rigorous  climate  of  the  North  and 
East. 


The  Cultivation  of  Cotton  in  Africa. — 
Many  of  our  readers,  beside  a  valued  friend  who 
writes  despairingly  on  the  subject,  will  be  in- 
terested in  learning  that  the  English  government 
and  English  manufacturers  continue  to  look 
towards  Africa  as  a  promising  field  for  the  cul- 
ture of  cotton.  A  late  account  states,  that  the 
government  has  been  conferring  with  the  Envoy 
of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  relative  to  the  increase  of 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  that  country.  Thomas 
Clegg,  of  Manchester,  one  of  the  most  active 
persons  engaged  in  seeking  new  cotton  lands, 
went  a  year  ago  on  a  mission  to  the  Bey  of  Tunis 
to  urge  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  cotton 
plant.  He  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce,  from  which  it 
appears  that  cotton  can  be  produced  of  excellent 
quality  on  both  the  northern  and  western  coasts, 
and  the  only  question  is  one  of  cheapness,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  yet  be  solved  satisfactorily. 
English  agents  have  been  sent  among  the  native 
tribes  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  with  the  same 
object,  and  they  report  a  good  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. 

"  The  natives  of  the  Yoruba  country  have  been 
very  successful  in  growing  cotton,  and  the  chiefs 
of  Abbeokuta  have  more  on  hand  than  the  Eng- 
lish agents  on  the  spot  have  the  ability  to  pur- 
chase, and  the  belief  is  strongly  expressed  that 
it  is  practicable  to  open  a  large  cotton  growing 
region  here,  and  by  this  means  also  break  up 
the  slave  trade,  which  is  now  mainly  carried  on 
in  that  quarter.  It  is  deemed  quite  as  feasible 
to  increase  the  supply  of  cotton  by  engaging  the 
native  tribes  in  its  cultivation,  as  it  has  already 
been  proved  that  the  supply  of  palm  oil  could  be 
increased.  The  palm  oil  product,  from  a  very 
insignificant  beginning,  has  now  become  a  trade 
of  great  magnitude.  The  palm  oil  of  Africa,  says 
the  London  Times,  now  competes  with  the  tallow 
of  Russia  and  of  Australia;  in  like  manner  its 
cotton  will  one  day  compete  with  the  cotton  of 
America  and  India ;  and  if,  by  a  wise  encourage- 
ment of  free  labor,  we  can  show  that  its  market- 
able results  are  cheaper  and  better  than  the  tallow 
produced  by  Russian  serfs,  and  the  cotton  pre- 
pared by  American  negroes,  we  shall  have  the 
satisfaction  of  giving  decisive  blows  to  slavery  in 
three  quarters  of  the  globe  at  once." 

The  French  government  is  stimulating  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  in  Algeria,  but  thus  far 
with  only  partial  success,  not  from  any  defect  of 
soil  or  climate,  but  from  the  neglect  of  enlisting 
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native  labor.  A  special  correspondent  sent  by 
the  London  Times  to  Africa,  describe  the  "streets 
of  every  town  in  Algeria  as  placarded  with  large 
bills  setting  forth  the  prizes,  from  the  Emperor's 
prize  of  20,000  francs,  with  intermediate  prizes 
which  it  would  take  half  a  column  to  enumerate, 
down  to  the  gold  and  silver  medals  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Mulhouse.  The  government  provides 
the  seed  gratis  for  three  years,  and  buys  up  all 
the  cotton  grown  at  a  high  price.  The  sum 
total  of  all  the  land  in  Algeria,  which  at  the 
last  published  returns  was  cultivated  for  cotton, 
was  1000  acres,  and  for  the  produce  of  this  the 
government  paid  |60,000." 


GiRARD  College. — It  has  been  remarked  as 
one  of  the  hopeful  features  of  the  present  day, 
that  a  liberal  education  is  no  longer  generally 
regarded  as  a  bar  to  the  successful  pursuit  of 
trade,  agriculture  and  other  industrial  employ- 
ments. To  this  change  in  public  sentiment  may, 
in  some  measure,  be  attributed  the  adoption  of 
the  public  school  system  in  many  States,  and  the 
establishment  of  various  college  institutions  on  a 
charitable  and  benevolent  basis.  Of  the  latter 
class,  the  Girard  College  of  this  city  occupies  a 
prominent  place,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that 
its  present  condition  is  in  all  respects  prosperous. 

On  a  late  occasion  premiums  were  awarded  to 
the  pupils';  and  in  order  to  encourage  every  pu- 
pil, they  were  given  not  only  to  those  who  had 
attained  the  higher  degrees  of  merit,  but  to  all 
who  exhibited  improvement  over  their  standing 
at  the  close  of  the  previous  year.  It  was  an- 
nounced by  President  Allen  that  the  number  of 
pupils  is  310,  and  that  no  instance  has  occurred 
in  which  the  interposition  of  the  Committee  on 
Discipline  had  been  required.  There  have  been 
no  deaths,  no  serious  sickness  and  no  expulsions. 
Over  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  boys  have  bccu 
indentured  agreeably  to  the  plan  prescribed  by 
Stephen  Girard,  and  satisfactory  reports  have 
been  received  of  a  large  portion  of  them.  Ar- 
rangements arc  in  progress  by  which  the  number 
of  pupils  may  be  increased  during  the  present 
year  to  four  hundred. 


Phonography. — The  communication  on  the 
subject  of  Plionography  is  introduced  to  the 
readers  of  the  Review  at  the  request  of  a  Friend 
who,  from  a  strong  conviction  that  the  art  is  one 


of  very  great  importance  and  usefulness,  has  la- 
bored most  earnestly  and  successfully  for  its  ex 
tension.  Thoroughly  versed  in  its  practice  as 
well  as  its  theory,  he  speaks  of  what  he  knows, 
and  his  recommendation  is  entitled  to  great 
weight. 

The  various  publications  designed  to  impart 
instruction  in  Phonography  may  be  obtained  at 
the  Phonographic  Institute,  Cincinnati^  Ohio 
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Married, — At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  in  Shelby 
Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  26th  of  Eleventh  month, 
1856,  Nathan  Pope  to  Alby  Nellist,  both  of  the  same 
place. 

 ,  At  Friends"  Meeting  House  in  Elba,  Genessee 

Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  25th  of  Ninth  month,  1856,  Allen 
Mason,  of  Shelby,  to  Elizabeth  Preston,  of  Batavia. 
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For  Friends'  Reyiew. 
PHONOGRAPHY. 

Speech,  the  means  of  expressing  ideas  and  feel- 
ings, is  evanescent  and  fleeting,  but  writing,  is  a 
means  of  recording,  preserving,  and  disseminat- 
ing them. 

Other  things  being  equal,  a  nation's  advance- 
ment in  civilization  is  in  the  proportion  in  which 
the  accumulated  wisdom  and  experience  of  the 
few  can  be  made  accessible  to  the  many ;  and  to 
a  greater  degree  in  the  proportion  in  which  the 
acquired  wisdom  of  one  age  is  preserved  and  used 
by  the  succeeding.  Hence  the  importance  of 
employing  those  means  by  which  this  end  can 
be  best  secured. 

The  expression  of  thought,  by  speech,  has 
always  been  fluent;  but  its  representation  by 
vn-itten  symbols  has  been  an  art  of  exceedingly 
slow  growth ;  and  is  as  yet  but  imperfectly  de- 
veloped. 

The  history  of  every  nation  shows  that  its  ad- 
vancement in  civilization  has  always  been  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  improvement  in  its 
use  of  what  is  justly  termed  the  "  science  of 
letters."  The  improvement,  and  increased  em- 
ployment of  writing  and  printing,  are  alike  the 
cause  and  the  efi'ects  of  civilization. 

If  the  common  alphabetic  writing  and  printing 
of  the  nineteenth  century  be  compared  with  the 
uncouth  hieroglyphics  of  the  early  Egyptians, 
or  the  characters  employed  by  the  Turkish, 
Persian  and  Chinese  nations  of  the  present  day, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  difi"erence  in  the  systems 
of  writing,  with  respect  to  their  legibility,  fluency 
and  completeness,  afl'ords  a  conclusive  illustra- 
tion of  the  difterencc  in  the  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion attained  by  the  respective  nations. 

But  the  system  of  longhand  writing  at  present 
employed,  is  far  from  answering  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  social  and  mental  existence  of  the 
nineteenth  century.    A  method  is  needed  whicli 
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la.  phall  make  the  representation  of  words  by  written 
cliaracters  as  facile  and  easy  as  is  their  expres- 
sion in  speech ;  a  system,  in  short,  which  shall 
aombine  the  legibility  and  distinctness  of  long- 
hand, with  the  brevity  and  facility  of  shorthand. 
3uch  a  system  would  enable  students  at  high 
schools  and  colleges  to  secure  a  verbatim  record 
)f  the  valuable  information  daily  presented  in  the 
professors'  lectures,  and  which  the  unassisted 
memory  is  wholly  unable  to  retain.  The  im- 
[)ortance  of  such  information  for  present  use,  and 
is  a  treasury  for  future  reference,  cannot  well  be 
)ver  estimated.  It  would  enable  the  young  man 
md  woman,  after  leaving  school,  and  when  thrown 
ipon  their  own  resources  for  the  further  acquire- 
nent  of  knowledge,  to  secure  the  information, 
s^hich  is  presented  in  lectures  and  discourses,  to 
make  notes  and  memoranda,  with  the  ease  and 
rapidity  of  speech ;  and  to  treasure  up  much  in- 
formation, which  is  now  lost,  through  the  in- 
ibility  to  write  more  than  one  sixth  to  one  tenth 
\ls  fast  as  the  usual  rate  of  utterance. 

That  such  means  of  recording  thought,  as 
philosophic  as  it  is  eiBcient,  is  possessed  in  the 
system  of  writing  termed  Phonography,  is  known 
to  the  large  number  who  now  daily  use  it ;  not  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  longhand,  but  for  the  very 
many  purposes,  for  which  longhand  is  not  avail- 
ible. 

A  plain  statement  of  the  uses  and  value  of 
;his  art,  by  those  who  have  for  sometime  been 
iccustomed  to  employ  it,  must  appear  like  ex- 
iggeration  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
its  utility. 

Two  years  ago,  without  debate,  a  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  in 
Philadelphia,  directing  that  further  instruction 
n  Phonography  should  not  be  given  in  the  High 
School.  The  friends  of  the  art  petitioned  the 
Board  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
propriety  of  rescinding  the  resolution.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  and  testimony  brought  for- 
ward showing  conclusively  the  valuable  efl'ects  of 
the  instruction,  both  in  the  school  and  after 
graduating.  The  resolution  was  rescinded,  and 
in  increased  portion  of  time  has  since  been  given 
to  the  study,  and  the  committee  in  their  Report 
recommended  that  Phonography  be  introduced 
ilso  into  the  Xormal  Training  Schools. 

That  Phonography  has  passed  through  the 
ordeal  of  experiment,  and  is  fast  becoming  ac- 
knowledged as  a  useful  and  necessary  branch  of 
instruction,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  now  introduced  and  taught  in  a  large 
number  of  our  leading  colleges  and  seminaries, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned,  nine  in  Ohio, 
Yale  College  and  Goodrich's  Seminary  in  Con- 
necticut, three  in  Indiana,  five  in  New  York, 
five  in  Pennsylvania,  two  in  Massachusetts,  beside 
the  Public  Schools,  and  one  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing States,  viz  :  Illinois,  Rhode  Island,  New 
Hampshire,  Virginia,  Michigan,  Mississippi, 
Iowa  and  Arkanzas.  T.  S. 


dddress  delivered  before  the  Haver  ford  Euethean 
Association,  at  Maverford  College.  By 
Thomas  Chase,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin. 

(Concluded  from  page  301.) 

"What  a  piece  of  work,"  says  the  bard  who 
read  human  nature  with  the  profoundest  and 
keenest  vision — "  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man ! 
How  noble  in  reason  !  how  infinite  in  faculties  ! 
in  form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable  ! 
in  action,  how  like  an  angel  !  in  apprehension, 
how  like  a  god !  the  beauty  of  the  world  !  the 
paragon  of  animals  !"  And,  if  we  have  been 
endowed  with  these  wondrous  and  infinitely  varied 
faculties,  it  was  not  that  they  should  be  suffered 
to  rust  in  idleness,  but  that  they  should  all  be 
called  forth,  developed  and  cultivated  to  their 
fullest  extent,  to  God's  glory  and  the  benefit  of 
our  fellow  men.  Some  of  the  most  important 
and  substantial  of  these  are  exercised  in  your 
regular  studies  ;  but  there  are  others  whose  cul- 
tivation cannot  be  neglected — among  which  I 
would  mention  particularly,  the  Taste,  the  Fancy, 
and  the  Imagination.  There  is  a  boundless  world 
of  beauty  which  lies  within  our  reach,  but  to 
which  too  many  of  us  never  open  our  eyes  ;  high 
intellectual  delights,  transcending  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  sense,  leaving  the  mind  fresher,  purer, 
and  nobler  after  every  gratification,  dignifying 
and  exalting  our  moral  nature.  Youth  is  the 
season  when  the  pulses  throb  most  warmly,  and 
the  spirit  thrills  with  keenest  sensibility  to  these 
pure  excitements  and  these  high  delights — de- 
lights to  be  sought,  not  only  for  the  innocent 
pleasure  of  their  indulgence,  but  also — and  I  say 
it  seriously — as  a  duty  to  ourselves,  and  in  grati- 
tude to  our  merciful  and  benevolent  Creator, 
who  made  us  capable  of  them,  and  designed  them 
to  elevate,  adorn,  and  dignify  His  creatures. 
Explore,  then,  the  rich  mines  of  ancient  poetry 
and  eloquence,  and  drink  deep  at  the  fountains 
of  English  song.  Refresh  yourselves  with  the 
simple  nature  and  shrewd  sense  of  Chaucer; 
wander  in  the  fairy  and  enchanted  world  of 
Spenser ;  let  the  trumpet  blasts  of  high-souled 
Milton  stir  the  very  depths  of  your  souls ;  spurn 
not  the  noble  vigor  of  Dryden,  the  polished  wis- 
dom of  Pope ;  linger  amid  the  healthy  scenes  of 
Cowper,  the  genial  Christian  poet ;  dwell  long  on 
the  philosophic  wisdom  and  pay  homage  to  the 
lofty  imagination  of  Wordsworth ;  nor  fail  in 
fond  study  and  admiration  of  the  quaint  imagery 
and  fervent  piety  of  Herbert,  the  lyric  grandeur 
and  polished  elegance  of  Gray,  the  tenderness  of 
Campbell,  the  sweet  passion  of  Burns,  the  melody 
and  mystery  of  Coleridge,  the  rich  picturesque- 
ness  of  Keats,  the  high  thought  and  marvellous 
rhythm  of  Tennyson,  the  artistic  finish  and  noble 
aspiration  of  Longfellow,  the  mild  wisdom  and 
pure  sentiment  of  Bryant,  the  human  heart  and 
warm  philanthropy  of  Whittier,  the  metaphysic 
depth  of  the  man,  and  the  spiritual  elevation  of 
the  woman,  in  those  doubly-wedded  Brownings. 
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Nor  are  our  essayists  to  be  neglected — the  ele- 
gant Addison,  the  gay  and  easy  Steele,  the  shrewd 
and  vigorous  Swift,  the  ponderous  but  senten- 
tious Johnson,  the  genial  Goldsmith,  De  Quincey, 
the  perfect  master  of  our  language,  and  our  own 
delightful  Irving,  the  peer  of  any  of  these  men. 

The  study  of  the  graver  departments  of  our 
literature,  also,  will  refine  and  beautify,  as  well 
as  strengthen  and  elevate  the  mind.  You  will 
be  easily  attracted  to  the  great  historians,  living 
and  dead,  a  glorious  galaxy — many  of  whose 
brightest  stars  have  risen  in  our  American  firma- 
ment— and  to  the  philosophers,  from  the  clear 
logic  of  Locke  to  the  comprehensive  wisdom  of 
him*  who  has  just  sunk  to  rest  on  Scotland's 
bosom,  so  fruitful  in  great  men.  Biography  will 
instruct  you  in  the  capacities  of  our  nature  and 
in  nobleness  of  life,  by  bright  examples.  Some 
of  you  may  be  drawn  into  one  field  in  literature, 
some  into  another ;  you  may  safely  follow  your  in- 
clinations, confident  that  these  elegant  pursuits 
will  leave  your  minds  all  the  fresher  for  sterner 
duties,  at  the  same  time  that  they  refine  and 
ennoble  your  natures. 

The  various  delightful  and  attractive  branches 
of  natural  science  will  aff'ord  healthful  occupation 
to  your  minds ;  and  I  am  happy  that  many  of 
you  have  already  pursued  some  of  them  to  a 
great  extent,  and  with  great  credit  to  yourselves. 
Indulge  in  every  thing  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  in 
nature  and  in  art.  Familiarize  yourselves  par- 
ticularly with  Nature  ;  she  lies  within  the  reach 
of  every  one  of  us.  We  have  but  to  open  our 
eyes,  and  her  mild  and  generous  influences  will 
pour  in  upon  our  souls.  Oh,  cherish  her  with  a 
warm  affection  ! 

"  Knowing  that  Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her  ;  'tis  her  privilege, 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  onr  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy  ;  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  tlioughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues, 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 
Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life, 
Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith  that  all  wliich  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings.    Therefore  let  the  moon 
Shine  on  tliee  in  the  solitary  walk. 
And  let  the  misty  mountain  winds  be  free 
To  blow  against  thee  ;  and  in  after  years, 
*    *    These  wild  ecstacies  sliall  be  matured 
Into  a  sober  pleasure,  and  thy  mind 
Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms, 
Tliy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling  place 
For  all  sweet  sounds  and  liarmouies." 

The  practice  of  drawing  landscapes  from  na- 
ture is  to  be  highly  recommended,  not  only  as 
calculated  to  perfect  you  in  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant of  accomplishments,  and  one  which  will  be 
of  immense  utility,  as  well  as  delight,  in  any 
travels  you  may  undertake,  but  also  as  inducing 
a  habit  of  closer  and  minuter  observation  of  na- 
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ture,  and  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  hei 
subtler  beauties. 

But  one  of  the  greatest  uses  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture will  be  wanting,  if  you  are  unable  to  bring 
forth  what  is  in  you,  for  the  instruction  of  youi 
fellow  men.  The  power  of  utterance,  then,  in 
writing,  public  speaking,  and  conversation,  it 
behoves  you  to  cultivate  as  one  on  which  your  use- 
fulness in  the  world  largely  depends.  Train  your- 
selves first  to  accurate  thought,  and  then  to  con 
cise  and  logical  statement.  The  very  efl'ort  ol 
statement  will  exhibit  to  you  the  perfection  or 
the  deficiency  of  the  thought,  and  thus  assist  the 
mental  operation.  The  pen  and  the  tongue  are 
already  mightier  than  the  sword,  or  than  any  other 
human  agency.  It  is  worth  ambition  to  learn  to 
wield  these  noble  weapons  in  the  cause  of  truth  and 
virtue.  In  the  written  exercises  required  of  you 
by  the  college  or  in  your  literary  societies,  in 
your  declamations  and  debates,  and  in  your  daily 
social  converse,  follow  this  simple  rule,  on  every 
occasion  to  do  your  best.  It  is  the  cui'se  of 
life  that  in  so  many  things  we  are  but  half  men, 
engage  in  our  work  with  but  half  our  miads,  and 
never  do  justice  to  our  best  selves.  In  conversa 
tion,  fear  not  to  attempt  the  most  elevated  sub 
jects,  and  bring  out  your  best  stores.  There  is 
a  healthy  mental  excitement  in  elevated  and  high 
toned  discourse,  which  calls  forth  some  of  our 
highest  powers  under  circumstances  more  favora- 
ble  for  their  exercise  than  any  other. 

Another  duty  to  which  we  should  attach  great 
importance  is  that  of  good  manners.  Be  gentle 
men — by  which  I  mean  to  imply  the  noblest 
sense  of  that  "  grand  old  name,"  the  x«\t>Kaj-*3-/a 
of  the  Greeks,  the  character  of  "  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar,"  or  better  still,  to  use  Dr.  Arnold's 
favorite  expression,  of  a  "  Christian  gentleman." 
Be  neat  in  your  persons ;  be  kindly  and  cour- 
teous in  your  intercourse  with  each  other ;  culti 
vate  all  those  graces  of  manner  and  deportment 
which  are  so  winning  in  a  virtuous  character, 
and  which  will  lend  a  perpetual  sunshine  to  your 
presence,  and  enable  you  to  carry  blessings  with 
you  wherever  you  go.  Be  gentlemen  in  your 
language,  in  your  abstinence  from  all  low  vul- 
garisms, and,  above  all,  from  words  of  grossness; 
in  your  carriage,  equally  remote  from  haughtiness 
and  from  servility ;  in  your  feelings,  detesting 
everything  low  and  mean,  and  cherishing  all 
manly  and  noble  sentiments. 

Cultivate  a  constant  cheerfulness  and  serenity 
of  disposition.  "  Dante  places  in  his  lowest  hell 
those  who  in  life  were  melancholy  and  repining 
without  a  cause,  thus  profaning  and  darkening 
God's  blessed  sunshine;  and,  in  some  of  the  an- 
cient Cliristian  .systems  of  virtues  and  vices,  Mel 
anclioly  is  unholy,  and  a  vice  ;  Cheerfulness  is 
holy  and  a  virtue."*  To  cliecrfulness,  good 
temper  and  winning  ways,  add  active  benevo- 

*  "  The  Italians  have  the  same  word,  Triste.zza,  for 
melancholy,  and  for  malignity  or  wickedness." 
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li't  fence.  Let  us  keep  warm  in  our  hearts  the  flame 
love  for  our  fellow  men,  and  be  willing  to 
Sacrifice  our  own  pleasure  and  inclinations  for 
bhe  pleasure  and  the  good  of  others. 

Above  all  things,  should  we  look  well  to  the 
temper  and  state  of  our  hearts.  "  Keep  thy  heart 
with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of 
life."  To  this  end,  we  must  look  for  assistance 
a  higher  Power.  It  may  be  unbecoming  here 
make  more  than  this  passing  allusion ;  but  lest 
my  earnest  exhortations  to  self-culture  may  seem 
po  have  been  based  too  much  upon  an  arrogant 
llie  Confidence  in  mere  human  strength,  I  would  re- 
mind you  that,  while  the  apostle  indulges  in 
that  noble  and  manly  boast — "  I  can  do  all 
things" — words  instinct  with  that  pride  and 
power  of  human  will  which  we  admire  in  a 
[Napoleon,  he  adds  at  once  the  essential  and  sub- 
lime Christian  qualification,  "  through  Christ, 
which  strengtheneth  me  " — words  that  imply  a 
sublimity  and  a  grandeur  which  no  Napoleon 
ever  reached. 

It  is  a  noble  work,  my  friends,' which  lies  be- 
fore us.  We  should  be  grateful  for  the  privilege 
of  having  such  a  work  to  do.  As  we  contem- 
plate it,  we  shall  realize  how  great  a  blessing  is 
life — life,  the  opportunity  of  such  glorious  deeds. 

Be  not  discouraged  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
work.  It  is  natural  that  you  should  ask  your- 
selves, at  times,  the  despairing  question — "  How 
can  I  do  so  much  ?  How  learn  so  much,  read 
BO  much,  acquire  so  many  accomplishments,  sub- 
due so  many  evil  propensities  ?"  But  responsi- 
bility is  always  exactly  proportioned  to  ability ; 
no  one  can  be  required  to  do  more  than  he  can 
do.  And  no  one  expects  to  build  up  a  perfect 
character  in  a  day.  The  work  which  I  have 
been  describing,  is  not  the  work  of  a  month,  or 
a  year,  or  of  ten  years,  but  of  a  life.  And  it  is 
an  easier  work  than  you  may  imagine ;  we  can 
all  do  much  more  than  we  think,  if  our  hearts 
are  really  enlisted.  "  Every  day,"  says  Groethe, 
"  is  a  vase,  into  which  a  great  deal  can  be  poured, 
if  one  is  only  determined  to  fill  it."  If  we  were 
to  devote  but  an  additional  half  hour  a  day  to 
the  cultivation  of  our  nobler  powers,  what  ac- 
quirements might  we  not  make  before  our  heads 
are  white  with  age,  if  we  are  permitted  to  live  to 
that  season ;  and  should  we  fall  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day,  great  will  be  the  consolation  of  feeling 
that  we  fall  in  the  thick  of  the  battle,  and  that 
we  did  yeoman's  service  so  long  as  the  day  was 
granted.  Let  us  exult  in  the  very  difficulties  to 
be  encountered.  There  can  be  no  virtue  (vh'-tus) 
without  conflict  and  conquest — a  truth  in  which 
lies  the  solution  of  the  great  problem — Why  is 
evil  permitted  to  exist  ? 

Be  not  impatient  for  too  rapid  progress.  All 
healthy  growth  is  slow  and  gradual.  Avoid,  then, 
all  nervous  anxiety  and  unquiet  ambition  ;  calmly 
and  gently  press  on,  "unhasting,  unresting,  like 
the  stars."  Faint  not,  nor  be  weary,  for  "  not 
to  advance  is  to  go  back."   Neither  be  dismayed 


by  occasional  failures  and  backslidings.  In  a 
world  where  there  is  so  much  to  do,  we  have  not 
time  for  despair.  He  that  has  failed,  should 
feel  sorrow  for  the  past ;  but  his  sorrow  should 
cast  no  shade  on  his  forward  path,  but  only  urge 
him  to  renewed  and  more  determined  struggle. 
"  Look  not  mournfully  into  the  Past,  it  cometh 
not  again.  Wisely  improve  the  present,  it  is 
thine.  Gro  forth  to  meet  the  shadowy  future, 
without  fear,  and  with  a  manly  heart." 

And  in  all  this  manly  labor  and  struggle,  let 
us  be  incited  by  a  constant  sense  of  duty.  In 
Wordsworth's  grand  ode,  he  speaks,  with  a  sub- 
lime imagination,  of  this  noble  power  as  lying  at 
the  foundations  of  the  universe  itself : — 

"  Stera  Lawgiver  I  yet  thou  dost  wear 

The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace  ; 

Nor  know  we  any  thing  so  fair 

As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face  ; 

Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds  ; 

And  Fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads  ; 

Thou  dost  preserve  the  Stars  from  wrong  ; 

And  the  most  ancient  Hea  vens,  throuffh  Thee,  are  fresh 
and  strong  !" 

Let  us  add,  each  one  of  us,  for  ourselves,  the 
bard's  earnest  supplication  : — 

"  To  humbler  functions,  awful  Power  ! 

I  call  thee  ;  I  myself  commend 

Unto  thy  guidance,  from  this  hour ; 

Oh,  let  my  weakness  have  an  end  I 

Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise. 

The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  ; 

The  confidence  of  Reason  give  ; 

And,  in  the  light  of  Truth,  thy  Bondman  let  me  live!" 


For  Friends'  Reyiew. 
COSTA  RICA. 

Central  America,  so  little  known  a  few  years 
since,  has  become  an  object  of  great  attention  to 
Europeans,  as  well  as  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  (English)  New  Monthly  Magazine 
contains  a  review  of  a  late  German  book,  de- 
scribing a  visit  to  Costa  Rica  by  Drs.  Wagner 
and  Sherzer,  from  which  we  take  the  following 
extracts.  The  territory  of  this  small  republic 
lies  between  Nicaragua  on  the  north,  and  New 
G-ranada  on  the  south,  extending  across  the  Isth- 
mus from  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

"The  people  of  Costa  Rica  are  incomparably 
better  than  their  neighbors,  better  than  all  the 
Hispaniolans  and  mixed  races  from  Mexico  to 
Buenos  Ayres.  This  testimony  is  given  by  all 
travellers  who  have  visited  them.  But  the  people 
are  far  from  possessing  the  civic  virtues  of  the 
Anglo-American  race,  and  are  probably  devoted 
to  a  slow  destruction  as  soon  as  the  more  power- 
ful Northern  race  settles  by  masses  in  this  coun- 
try. The  greater  portion  of  the  nation  only  work 
to  gain  their  living.  The  minority  only  strive 
to  gain  so  much  in  addition,  that  they  may  enjoy 
an  independent  position.  The  restless  activity 
and  incessant  desire  of  gain  which  impels  the 
American  to  commence  enterprises,  not  merely 
to  enjoy  comfort  and  luxury,  but  also  to  satisfy 
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a  strange  human  impetus,  are  utterly  unknown  to 
the  effeminate  Creole  people  of  these  zones.  The 
vices  and  faults  of  the  Costa  Ricans  are  shared 
in  common  with  all  those  belonging  to  the  same 
race.  Although  more  active  and  industrious 
than  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras and  Nicaragua,  they  share  with  all  the 
New  Spaniards  a  decided  propensity  for  indolence. 
Nothing  so  difficult  as  to  arouse  in  this  nation 
any  persistent  energy.  The  Costa  Rican  fre- 
quently grows  enthusiastic  for  any  great  mani- 
festation of  civilization.  For  instance,  he  would 
gladly  possess  railways,  steamers,  electric  tele- 
graphs, but  above  all,  the  plump  sacks  of  dollars, 
which  industry  and  enterprise  enable  the  Yankee 
to  acquire ;  but  in  his  attempts  at  imitation  he 
generally  falls  back  into  his  old  indolence,  as 
soon  as  he  perceives  the  exertions  and  sacrifices 
which  he  must  make  to  gain  the  desired  end. 
One  of  the  most  distinguishing  features  of  the 
Costa  Rican  is  the  uncertainty  of  his  keeping  a 
promise  or  bargain.  Punctual  and  conscientious 
keeping  to  his  word  is  one  of  the  greatest  rarities. 
All  Hispaniolans  share  the  same  defect. 

"The  result  which  Dr.  Wagner  draws  from 
his  travels  in  Costa  Rica — which  he  visited  tho- 
roughly, although  our  space  would  not  allow  us 
to  do  more  than  attend  to  his  residence  in  the 
chief  city  of  the  republic — is  decidedly  in  favor 
of  German  emigration  to  Costa  Rica.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  emigrants  possessing  a  small  capital 
should  unquestionably  bend  their  steps  to  Cen- 
tral in  preference  to  North  America.  Any  one 
with  about  .£300  at  his  disposal,  will  find  himself 
here  happy  and  comfortable,  and  will  be  able  to 
rear  his  family  respectably.  But  the  republic  of 
Costa  Rica  is  decidedly  the  best  of  the  five  States 
composing  Central  America. 

"  In  the  first  place,  Costa  Rica,  as  a  moun- 
tainous country,  possesses  incomparably  a  more 
healthy  and  pleasant  climate  than  any  of  the 
North  American  States.  There  is  nothing  here 
like  the  unendurable  heat  and  killing  frost  of 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  even  Wisconsin.  The 
climate,  whose  glorious  mildness  is  occasioned 
by  the  elevation  of  the  soil,  allows  the  Northerner 
the  freest  use  of  his  corporal  energies,  although 
the  country  is  situated  in  the  torrid  zone.  Even 
the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  six  months,  has  no 
terrors  for  the  emigrant,  for  the  rain  seldom  falls 
except  during  three  or  four  hours  in  the  after- 
noon. The  mornings,  however,  during  the  rainy 
season,  are  generally  bright  and  sunny,  and  tlie 
farmer  always  finds  time  to  attend  to  iiis  labors. 
The  soil  in  Costa  Rica  is  far  more  fertile  than  the 
best  portions  of  Illinois  or  Ohio.  There  are  al- 
most every  where  two  crops  a  year,  and  no  ma- 
nuring is  requisite.  In  addition  to  the  several 
corn  varieties  of  the  north  and  temperate  zones, 
the  most  advantageous  productions  of  the  tropics 
flourish  here;  above  all,  the  banana,  the  coti'ee- 
plant,  sugar-cane  and  cotton,  wliich  bear  better 
crops  than  in  the  most  favored  portions  of  the 


West  Indian  islands.  Wages,  in  comparisou 
with  North  America,  are  remarkably  low,  and 
the  value  of  the  crops  proportionally  higher 
Gentlemen  farmers,  who  generally  fail  in  North 
America,  get  on  capitally  in  Costa  Rica.  The 
capital  laid  out  generally  produces  twenty  to 
thirty  per  cent,  with  hired  labor,  and  of  course 
this  is  largely  increased  if  the  farmer  and  his 
family  work  themselves.  The  most  perfect  po- 
litical calm  and  personal  security  prevail  in  Costn 
Rica.  The  honest,  peaceful  character  of  the  in 
habitants,  whom  a  severe  critic  would  call  abject 
and  cowardly,  furnishes  a  better  guarantee  for 
life  and  property  than  elsewhere,  even  in  the 
best  organized  States  of  Europe. 

"  The  disadvantages  connected  with  emigra- 
tion to  Costa  Rica  may  be  easily  summed  up. 
The  mode  of  reaching  it  is  more  fatiguing  and 
expensive  to  the  European  than  a  voyage  to  the 
United  States.  Nature  and  art  have  done  very 
little  to  further  intercommunication  in  the  coun- 
try. There  are  no  great  navigable  rivers ;  no 
railways  or  steamers  facilitate  the  export  of  the 
produce.  The  badly  made  roads,  which  the 
overnment  most  shamefully  neglects,  are  decente 
during  the  dry  season,  but  almost  impassable 
from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  middle 
of  November.  But  we  believe  that  these  incon- 
veniences are  more  than  out-balanced  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  climate.  Much  has  been  said, 
too,  about  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions 
rendering  Costa  Rica  a  dangerous  abode,  but  it 
is  almost  fabulous;  light  shocks  are  frequent 
enough,  but  are  quite  innocent ;  powerful  ones 
occur  scarcely  once  in  a  century.  Still  rarer  are 
the  great  volcanic  eruptions,  only  one  of  which 
has  occurred  in  Costa  Rica  since  the  settlement 
of  the  Spaniards.  If  we  calculate  the  loss  of 
life  which  the  country  has  suffered  by  such  natu 
ral  calamities,  it  amounts  to  about  one  life  every 
two  years,  while  yellow  fever,  bilious  fever  and 
cholera,  in  many  States  of  the  Union,  carry  off 
thousands  periodically. 

Uncultivated  land  in  all  the  different  regii 
may  be  bought  in  almost  any  quantity.  Costa 
Rica's  population  docs  not  exceed  150,000,  while 
its  fertile  soil  (about  equal  in  extent  to  Bavaria) 
could  easily  support  8,000,000.  The  most  ex- 
pensive land  is  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Jose  and 
Cartage,  where  the  most  productive  cofl'ee  plants 
tions  are  established,  and  where  only  rich  owners 
of  haciendas  or  clever  market  gardeners  could 
make  it  answer.  But  at  a  distance  of  twelve  to 
fifteen  miles  from  these  towns,  the  price  of  land 
is  very  moderate.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Ala. 
pula  and  Heredia,  on  the  terraces  and  slopes 
which  attach  the  plateau  to  the  Cordilleran  chain, 
cleared  land  may  be  purchased  very  reasonably. 


Some  people's  religious  opinionjs  only  a  stake 
driven  in  the  ground ;  does  not  grow — shoots 
out  no  green — remains  just  there,  and  just  so. — 
Foster. 
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|A  RHYJIE  FOR  THE  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH. 

BY  MARTIN  P.  TUPPEB. 

World  I  what  a  wonder  is  this, 

Grandly  and  simply  sublime — 
All  the  Atlantic  abyss 

Leapt  in  a  nothing  of  time  ! 
Even  the  steeds  of  the  Sun 

Half  a  day  panting  behind  • 
In  the  flat-race  that  is  run — 

Won  by  a  flash  of  the  mind. 

Lo,  on  this  sensitive  link — 

it  is  one  link,  not  a  chain- 
Man  to  his  brother  can  think, 

Spurning  the  breadth,  of  the  main  ; 
Man  to  his  brother  can  speak. 

Swift  as  a  bolt  from  a  cloud, 
And  where  its  thunders  were  weak 

There  his  least  whisper  is  loud. 

Yea :  for  as  Providence  wills, 

Now  doth  intelligent  man 
Conquer  material  ills. 

Wrestling  them  down  as  he  can ; 
And  by  one  weak  little  coil 

Under  the  width  of  the  waves. 
Distance  and  time  are  his  spoil. 

Fettered  as  Caliban  slaves ! 

Courage,  0  servants  of  light ! 

For  ye  are  safe  to  succeed  ; 
Lo,  ye  are  helping  the  right. 

And  shall  be  blest  in  your  deed  ; 
Lo,  ye  shall  bind  in  one  band, 

Joining  the  nations  as  one, 
Brethren  of  every  land — 

Blessing  them  under  the  sun  ! 

This  is  Earth's  pulse  of  high  health 

Thrilling  with  vigor  and  heat ; 
Brotherhood,  wisdom,  and  wealth 

Throbbing  in  every  beat ; 
But  ye  must  watch  in  good  sooth 

Lest  to  false  fever  it  swerve — 
Touch  it  with  tenderest  truth 

As  the  world's  exquisite  nerve. 

Let  the  first  message  across — 

High  hearted  Commerce,  give 
Not  be  of  profit  or  loss, 

But  one  electric  indeed — 
Praise  to  the  Giver  be  given 

For  that  he  giveth  man  skill  ; 
Praise  to  the  Great  God  of  Heaven, 

Peace  upon  Earth,  and  Good-will! 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

FoEEioN  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  are  to  the 
31st  ult.  A  despatch  from  Berlin  on  the  27th  states 
that  the  Swiss  Diet  had  received  from  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  a  proposition  for  an  arrangement. 

The  prospect  of  a  war  for  such  an  object  as  the  titu- 
lar sovereigo-ty  over  a  Swiss  Canton,  is  said  to  have 
produced  unequivocal  dissatisfaction  among  all  classes 
in  Prussia,  and  several  of  the  papers  had  ventured  to 
deprecate  the  King's  project.  Though  both  parties 
continued  their  warlike  preparations,  the  tenor  of  the 
last  advices  is  more  favorable  to  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  ditEicuity. 

The  W'urtemberg  Chambers  are  said  to  have  pro- 
tested against  the  passage  of  troops  across  their  ter- 
ritory. 

England. — The  trade  reports  from  the  manufacturing 
districts  indicate  a  prosperous  condition,  and  the  pros- 
pect for  the  coming  year  is  fair.  There  was  no  par- 
ticular change  in  the  money  market.  Breadstuffs  had 
advanced  slightly. 


Hugh  Miller,  the  eminent  writer  on  geology,  was 
found  dead  on  the  floor  of  his  bed-room,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Edinburgh,  shot  through  the  heart.  For  some 
time  past  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  having  a  loaded 
revolver  in  his  room — an  attempt  having  been  made 
lately  to  break  into  his  museum.  A  post-mortem 
examination,  with  the  attendant  circumstances,  indi- 
cated that  the  act  was  suicidal,  under  the  impulse  of 
insanity. 

Italy. — The  recent  attempt  on  his  life  has  but 
served  to  confirm  the  King  of  Naples  in  his  resolve 
not  to  make  those  changes  in  his  system  of  govern- 
ment which  the  Western  Powers  declared  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  whole  of  the 
Italian  peninsula. 

Persia. — The  Shah  is  said  to  be  forced  into  the  war 
by  the  anti-English  party,  which  menaced  him  with 
deposition  and  death,  should  he  hesitate  to  engage  in 
hostilities.  The  Imaum  of  Muscat  has  refused  tribute 
to  Persia  for  his  possessions  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  de- 
claring that  he  considered  the  Shah  merely  as  his 
spiritual  head.  France  claims  the  Island  of  Karrak, 
now  occupied  by  British  troops,  on  the  ground  of  a 
cession  by  Persia  in  1*769. 

China. — The  French  Consul  General  has  received 
orders  to  demand  reparation  for  the  death  by  violence 
of  the  Abbe  Chatelaine,  put  to  death  for  his  religion. 
This  demand  will  be  supported  by  the  French  squad- 
ron, charged  to  compel  the  Emperor  of  China  to  allow 
a  representative  of  France  to  reside  at  Pekin  ;  a  privi- 
lege hitherto  possessed  only  by  Russia. 

The  authorities  of  Canton  having  seized  twelve 
men  on  board  a  British  vessel  .in  the  river,  the 
British  Consul  interfered,  but  was  insulted  and  treated 
with  violence.  He  remonstrated  with  the  Chinese 
Governor  General,  without  effect,  and  he  then  ap- 
pealed to  Admiral  Seymour,  who  commenced  hostili- 
ties on  the  24th  of  10th  month,  by  attacking  and  taking 
the  forts  which  guarded  the  city.  On  the  2'7th,  a  fire 
was  opened  on  the  city  and  the  Governor's  palace,  and 
the  walls  were  breached  and  stormed  on  the  29th,  the 
troops  penetrating  to  the  palace  walls,  but  withdraw- 
ing in  the  evening.  Attempts  at  renewed  negotiations 
proving  fruitless,  the  inner  portion  of  the  city  was 
bombarded  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  11th  mo.  On  the 
6th,  23  war  junks  were  destroyed.  No  signs  of  an  ac- 
commodation were  discernable  at  the  latest  accounts. 
The  foreign  factories  had  been  vacated,  property  to  a 
large  amount  destroyed,  and  commerce  was  completely 
paralyzed. 

Later. — The  America  arrived  at  Halifax  on  the 
15th,  with  news  to  the  3rd  inst.  The  President's 
Message  to  the  Swiss  Federal  Assembly  had  been  pub- 
lished. It  stated  that  all  the  foreign  Ministers  at 
Berne  had  made  a  proposal,  that  if  the  Swiss  authori- 
ties would  give  up  the  trial  of  the  Neufchatel  prisoners, 
their  respective  governments  would  endeavor  to  induce 
Prussia  to  recognize  the  absolute  independence  of 
Neufchatel.  The  proposition  was  not  accepted.  The 
Federal  Assembly,  before  adjourning,  passed  a  decree 
that  the  Federal  Council  will  continue  the  endeavor  to 
procure  the  peaceful  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  Neufchatel ;  approved  the  military  levies,  granted 
unlimited  credit  and  authority  to  the  Federal  Council 
to  take  measures  for  defence,  and  authorized  a  loan  of 
30,000,000  francs. 

The  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Powers  that  signed  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  met  in  that  city  on  the  31st  ult.  A 
programme  was  read  stating  that  whereas  a  difficulty 
had  arrisen  in  executing  the  20th  article  of  the  treaty, 
the  contracting  parties  met  to  consider  under  what  cir- 
cumstances the  difficulties  could  be  arranged.  A  con- 
ciliatory spirit  was  exhibited  by  all  parties.  Further 
accounts  from  Canton  represent  a  difficulty  to  have 
occurred  between  the  Chinese  and  the  U.  S.  ship  Ports- 
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mouth,  the  details  of  which  are  not  clearly  given  ;  it  is 
said,  however,  that  an  American  ship  was  fired  into 
by  a  Chinese  fort  in  Macao  roads,  whereupon  the  Ports- 
mouth proceeded  to  destroy  it,  notifying  the  Chinese 
authorities  that  unless  instant  reparation  was  made, 
hostilities  would  ensue. 

NiCAEAGUA. — Advices  are  to  the  10th  inst.  The 
Costa  Ricans,  protected  by  the  English  fleet,  had 
seized  every  steamboat  on  the  San  Juan  River,  and 
captured  the  forts  of  San  Carlos  and  Castillo.  The 
Costa  Rican  forces  held  every  position  on  the  river, 
excepting  Punta  Arenas.  A  severe  battle  had  been 
fought  at  Granada,  in  which  Walker's  partizans,  after 
being  hemmed  in  for  some  days,  finally  repulsed  the 
allies  and  withdrew  to  Rivas,  removing  the  public 
documents  and  military  stores  to  the  latter  place, 
which  the  allies  quitted  at  their  approach.  Walker 
was  entirely  cut  off  from  communication  with  San 
Juan. 

Mexico. — Bands  of  rebels  still  infest  various  parts 
of  the  country,  but  on  the  whole,  the  government  ap- 
pears stronger  than  any  other  which  has  existed  there 
for  some  time.  A  violent  hurricane  occurred  near 
Vera  Cruz  on  the  20th  ult.,  in  which  several  vessels 
were  lost,  among  them  a  Mexican  national  steamer 
with  80  persons  on  board.  A  snow  storm  took  place 
at  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  same  day,  lasting  several 
hours.  Such  a  phenomenon  was  almost  unprecedented 

,  Domestic. — Accounts  from  California  are  to  the 
20th  ult.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  has  de- 
clared the  entire  State  debt  unconstitutional,  except- 
ing $300,000.  The  Court  recommends  the  adoption 
©f  the  debt  by  the  Legislature,  and  that  the  question 
of  repudiation  be  submitted  to  the  people.  The 
people  are  opposed  to  repudiation,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor expresses  full  confidence  that  the  whole  debt 
will  be  redeemed.  The  amount  is  over  $3,000,- 
000.  Meetings  have  been  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
ytate,  to  give  expression  to  the  public  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Jose  Y.  Limantour,  whose  claim  to  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  site  of  San  Francisco  was  con- 
firmed by  the  U.  S.  Land  Commissioner,  has  been  ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  perjury,  the  alleged  Mexican 
grant  iinder  which  he  claimed  being  found  to  be 
forged.  A  convention  of  colored  people  has  been  held 
in  Sacramento,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  measures  to 
endeavor  to  obtain  a  release  from  their  disability  to 
I'ive  evidence  in  courts  of  justice  against  white  persons. 
The  Chinese  have  built  a  hospital  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Indians  of  Southern  California  are  in  a  very 
destitute  condition,  on  account  of  their  crops  having 
failed  last  season,  and  the  streams  yielding  them  no 
fish.  The  acorns  also  have  failed  them,  and  unless 
relief  be  extended,  it  is  feared  they  will  be  driven  to 
robbery  and  depredation  to  obtain  the  means  of  life. 

From  Kansas  we  learn  that  the  Free  State  Legisla- 
ture met  at  Topcka  on  the  Gth  ult.,  and  adjourned  on 
the  17th  till  the  9th  of  6th  month  next.  Gov.  Robin- 
son had  resigned.  Lieutenant-Governor  Roberts, 
though  in  the  territory,  failed  to  attend  at  the  opening. 
Several  members  had  been  arrested  on  a  writ  issued  by 
Judge  Cato,  and  taken  to  Tecumseh  for  trial.  Ad- 
ditional frauds  on  the  Indian  lands  are  said  to  be  in 
contemplation,  but  Gov.  Geary  has  been  invested  with 
full  powers  for  preventing  tliem. 

By  official  tables  published  in  New  York,  it  appears 
that  141,625  foreign  immigrants  arrived  at  that  port 
during  the  past  year,  and  brought  with  them  $9,642,- 
104  in  cnsli.  Of  the  immigrants,  11,749  were  destined 
for  Pennsylvania. 

Arrangements  have  been  made,  on  behalf  of  the 
Trans- Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  to  have  a  portion 
of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  surveyed,  with  a  view 
to  the  selection  of  the  beat  place  to  bring  the  sub- 
marine cable  ashore,  and  also  for  the  construction 


of  the  land  wires  to  connect  the  present  line  with  the 
cable.  _ 

The  Legislature  of  Michigan  has  elected  Zachariah  I 
Chandler  as  United  States  Senator,  in  place  of  Lewis  | 
Cass,  for  six  years  from  the  4th  of  3d  month  next ;  and 
the  Legislature  of  Maine  has  elected  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
the  present  Governor  of  the  State,  for  the  long  term, 
and  Amos  Nourse  for  the  short  term.  James  S.  Green 
is  elected  for  Missouri. 

Reports  from  western  Missouri  state,  that  the  winter 
on  the  plains  has  been  very  severe,  so  that  the  survey-  , 
ing  parties  have  been  disabled  and  driven  in.  One 
party  had  two  men  frozen  to  death,  and  all  the  others  ^, 
were  more  or  less  disabled  by  the  freezing  of  their  limbs. 
A  train  of  Mormon  immigrants  is  reported  to  have 
suffered  terribly  in  the  mountains.    In  Iowa,  near  the  lo 
Missouri  river,  the  thermometer  has  been  as  low  as 
30°  below  zero.    In  Virginia,  it  is  said,  the  people 
have  been  harvesting  ice,  with  the  expectation  that 
no  supply  will  be  needed  from  the  North  next  summer, 
the  weather  having  been  uncommonly  cold. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Publie 
Instruction  in  Illinois  states,  that  the  total  amount  of 
the  school,  college  and  seminary  fund  is  $1,054,365.  fi 
There  are  in  the  State  696.348  white  children,  under 
21  years  of  age,  and  323,303  attended  school  during  ,( 
the  year.  j, 

CoNGiiESS. — The  Post  Office  Committee  of  the  Senate  - 
reported  back  without  amendment  the  bill  relative  j| 
to  a  submarine  telegraph.    Tiie  House  bill  making  an 
appropriation  for  the  Military  Academy  passed,  and 
bills  were  reported  making  appropriations  for  the  im- 
provement by  contract  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Ohio  and  Arkansas  rivers,  and  providing  for  the  pro- 
tection of  steamboats  from  damage  or  destruction  by  " 
fire.    The  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appropriation  ll 
bill  passed  on  the  18th.  \i 

The  House  of  Representatives  adopted  a  resolution  J] 
instructing  the  Committee  on  Commerce  to  inquire 
whatadditional  means  are  necessary  to  preserve  vessels  " 
from  shipwreck  and  prevent  loss  of  life,  on  the  coasts 
of  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island.    Bills  were  intro-  in 
duced  for  establishing  a  branch  Mint  in  New  York  :  ft 
for  abolishing  the  duty  on  sugar ;  for  establishing  u 
r.iilroad  and  telegraph  line  to  the  Pacific  :  for  con- 
structing a  wagon  road  from  the  South  Pass  via  Great 
Salt  Lake  to  Hone}' Lake  valley,  in  eastern  California:  ^' 
making  further  appropriations  for  the  territorial  road  ii 
now  in  course  of  construction  from  the  Missouri  op-  j 
posite  Council  Bluffs  to  Fort  Kearney ;  and  seversl 
others.     The  House  passed  with  amendments  the  i 
Senate  bill  relative  to  foreign  coins,  providing  that 
the  quarter,  cijilith  and  sixteenth  of  a  dollar  pieces 
shall  be  received  by  the  Federal  offices  at  20,  10  and  ti 
,5  cents  respectively,  and  shall  not  be  again  paid  out.  t( 
The  new  cent  is  to  consist  of  28  parts  copper  and  12  j 
parts  nickel,  and  the  coinage  of  half  cents  is  to  cease. 

The  session  of  the  17th  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  '• 
termination  by  the  sudden  illness  of  J.  R.  GicTdings,  S 
who  fell  insensible  while  speaking.  He  was  recover-  S 
ing  at  the  last  accounts.  A  resolution  was  adopted  |)| 
on  the  18th,  instructing  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices 
to  inquire  and  report  as  to  the  expediency  of  establish- 
ing a  weekly  mail  from  New  York  and  New  Orleans  ' 
to  San  Francisco  ;  and  a  similar  resolution  relative  to  ^I' 
h  weekly  mail  between  Mobile  and  San  Francisco.  A  1( 
resolution  was  also  passed,  desiring  tho  President  lo  ^| 
inform  the  House  whether  resistance,  orgiinized  or  i 
otherwise,  has  been  made  or  is  to  be  apprehended,  ' 
against  tiie  official  authorities  of  Utah,  and  whether 
the  laws  are  practically  administered  impartially.  On  ti 
the  20th,  the  Committee  on  Territories  presented  a  |[ 
report  adverse  to  the  petition  of  the  inliabitants  of  J, 
Arizona,  for  the  establishment  of  a  territorial  govern-  c 
ment.  "1 
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THE    AUTHORITY   AND     GOVERNMENT  WHICH 
CHRIST  EXCLUDED  OUT  OF  HIS  CHURCH,  &C. 


[Concluded  from  page  307 


So  that  the  true  church  government  being  in 
the  Spirit,  and  over  the  conscience  as  in  the  sight 
of  God^  the  great  care  must  be  to  keep  it  within 
its  bounds,  that  nothing  else  govern  but  the 
Spirit,  and  that  the  government  be  extended 
only  unto  that  which  is  to  be  governed. 

First,  Care  must  be  had  that  nothing  govern 
n  the  church  of  Christ,  but  the  spirit  of  Christ; 
that  nothing  else  teach ;  nothing  else  exhort ; 
nothing  else  admonish  and  reprove ;  nothing  else 
cut  ofl'  and  .cast  out.  Every  minister  in  the 
church  is  to  watch  over  his  own  spirit,  that  it 
intrude  not  into  the  work  of  God,  that  it  take 
not  upon  it  to  be  the  teacher,  the  exhorter,  the 
reprover,  &c.  And  every  member  is  to  wait  in 
the  measure  of  the  Spirit  which  he  hath  received, 
to  feel  the  goings  forth  of  the  Spirit  in  him  who 
teacheth  and  governeth  ;  and  so  to  subject  not 
to  man,  but  to  the  Lord ;  to  receive  from  the 
Lord,  to  obey  the  Lord.  Not  to  know  any  min- 
ster according  to  the  flesh,  but  to  receive  and 
submit  to  what  comes  from  the  Spirit  in  the 
Spirit.  Not  to  know  Paul,  or  ApoUos,  or  Cephas, 
but  the  Spirit  ministering  in  them.  Paul  may 
err,  Apollos  may  err,  Peter  may  err  (and  did  err, 
when  he  compelled  the  Gentiles  to  live  as  the 
Jews,  Gal.  ii.  14,  for  which  Paul  withstood  him 
to  the  face,  ver.  11,)  and  Barnabas  also  did  err, 
veT.  13.  But  the  Spirit  cannot  err;  and  he  that 
keeps  to  the  measure  of  the  Spirit  in  himself, 
cannot  let  in  any  of  their  errors,  if  they  should 
err,  but  is  preserved.  For  the  least  measure  of 
the  Spirit  is  true,  and  gives  true  judgment;  but 
ne  that  receiveth  ever  so  great  a  measure  of  the 
Spirit,  yet  if  he  keep  not  low  therein,  but  lifteth 


up  himself  because  thereof  above  his  brethren, 
may  easily  err  himself,  and  draw  aside  others 
into  his  error. 

Secondly,  Care  must  be  had  that  the  con- 
science be  kept  tender,  that  nothing  be  received, 
but  according  to  the  light  in  the  conscience.  The 
conscience  is  the  seat  of  faith ;  and  if  it  be  not 
kept  close  to  the  light  which  God  lighteth  there, 
faith  is  soon  made  shipwreck  of.  Christianity 
is  begun  in  the  Spirit,  which  keepeth  out  the 
fleshly  part,  with  all  its  fleshly  wisdom  and  rea- 
sonings about  spiritual  things  ;  and  as  the  begin- 
ning is  in  the  anointing,  so  must  the  progress  be. 
As  the  Spirit  begins  in  the  conscience,  by  con- 
vincing that,  by  persuading  that,  by  setting  up 
his  light  there,  and  leading  the  soul  by  that  light ; 
so  that  ligTit  must  still  be  eyed,  and  according 
to  its  growth  and  manifestation  in  the  conscience, 
so  must  the  soul  stand  still,  or  go  on. 

The  great  error  of  the  ages  of  the  apostacy 
hath  been,  to  set  up  an  outward  order  and  uni- 
formity, and  to  make  men's  consciences  bend 
thereto,  either  by  arguments  of  y^isdom,  or  %r 
force ;  but  the  property  of  the  true  church  gol'- 
ernment  is  to  leave  the  conscience  to  its  full' 
liberty  in  the  Lord,  to  preserve  it  single  and  en- 
tire for  the  Lord  to  exercise,  and  to  seek  unity  in 
the  light  and  in  the  Spirit,  walking  sweetly  and 
harmoniously  together  in  the  midst  of  different 
practices.  Yea,  and  he  that  hath  faith,  and  can 
see  beyond  another,  yet  can  have  it  io  himself, 
and  not  disturb  his  brother  with  it,  but  can  de- 
scend and  walk  with  him  according  to  his^mea- 
sure  ;  and  if  his  brother  have  any  heavy  biirthien 
upoh  him,  he  can  lend  him  his  shoulder,  a^id 
bear  part  of  his  burthen  with  him.  Oh  !  how 
sweet  and  lovely  is  it  to  see  brethren  dwell  to- 
gether in  unity,  to  see  the  true  image  of  God 
raised  in  persons,  and  they  knowing  and  loving 
one  another  in  that  image,  and  bearing  with  one 
another  through  love,  and  helping  one  another 
under  their  temptations  and  distresses  of  spirit, 
which  every  one  must  expect  to  meet  with. 

If  thou  art  a  Christian  indeed  and  in  truth, 
preserve  thy  conscience  pure  and  tender  towards 
God ;  do  not  defile  it  with  such  religious  prac- 
tices, duties,  ordinances,  &c.,  as  thou  dost  not 
feel  the  Spirit  leading  thee  into;  for  all  such  are 
idols,  and  exceedingly  pollute  thee.  And  be 
tender  also  of  thy  brother's  conscienae,  and  be 
not  an  instrument  to  draw  him  into  any  thing 
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whicli  tlie  Lord  leads  him  not  into;  but  rejoice 
if  thou  find  in  him  simplicity  of  heart  startling 
at  any  thing;  for  if  he  abide  here  faithful,  his 
guide  will  in  due  season  appear  to  him,  and  clear 
up  his  way  before  him ;  but  if  he  be  too  hasty, 
he  may  follow  a  wrong  guide,  and  that  guide 
will  never  lead  him  aright  towards  the  kingdom, 
but  entangle  him  further  and  further  from  it. 

Oh,  how  many  have  run  from  the  Lord  !  How 
many  have  first  lost  the  guidance  of  his  Spirit, 
and  then  drowned  their  life  in  religious  perform- 
ances !    How  many  have  drunk  of  the  cup  of 
fornication  from  the  life,  at  the  hands  of  the 
fleshly  wisdom !    How  many  have  filled  their 
spirit  with  New  Testament  idols  and  images  ! 
How  many  have  even  hardened  their  hearts  and 
consciences  by  following  the  doctrines  of  men, 
their  imaginary  meaning  of  Scriptures,  and  the 
imaginations  and  dreams  of  their  own  hearts  ! 
Is  it  not  time  for  men  at  length  to  turn  back  to- 
wards the  Lord,  to  wait  for  the  visitation  and 
light  of  his  Spirit,  from  whom  they  have  gone  a 
whoring,  and  whom  in  all  things  they  have 
grieved  ?    And  if  ever  any  feel  and  enjoy  the 
guidance  of  God's  Spirit,  their  conscience  must 
be  kept  tender  to  it,  and  ready  to  hear  and  follow 
his  voice,  who  speaks  in  spirit  to  that  which  is 
born  of  him,  which  infallibly  knows  his  voice, 
and  (being  kept  clear)  cannot  doubt  concerning 
it.    "  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,"  saitli  Christ ; 
they  know  it,  and  the  voice  of  the  strange  spirit 
they  know  not  so  as  to  follow  it,  but  turn  from 
it,  both  in  themselves  and  others.    But  that 
which  is  not  the  sheep,  but  hath  only  got  the 
sheep's  clothing,  cries  out,  "how  shall  we  know 
the  voice  of  the  Spirit?    We  may  be  deceived." 
Nay ;  that  which  it  born  of  God,  that  which  is 
the  elect  of  God,  cannot  be  deceived.  Wait 
therefore  for  the  birth  of  the  Spirit,  to  which  the 
Spirit  is  given  for  a  guide,  who  infallibly  guides 
it  out  of  deceit.    All  deceivers  are  out  of  this 
birth,  out  of  this  Spirit ;  perhaps  in  some  birth 
or  other  framed  from  the  letter,  and  living  in  the 
imitation  of  some  practices  and  ordinances  from 
the  letter  (under  which  cover  they  lie  in  wait  to 
deceive.)  but  strangers  to  the  life  and  power,  and 
to  that  wisdom  which  begets  and  bears  to  God. 
Thus  the  Jews  erred,  and  deceived  their  prose- 
lytes before  the  coming  of  Christ ;  thus  the 
Christians  (in  name)  have  generally  erred  all 
along  the  apostacy ;  and,  indeed,  for  the  gene- 
rality, have  not  been  true  Christians,  but  only  a 
persecuted  remnant  amongst  them,  whose  life 
hath  been  nourished  and  preserved,  not  by  doc- 
trines and  observations  which  they  have  been 
taught  by  the  precepts  of  men,  nor  by  the  know- 
ledge which  they  themselves  have  gathered,  but 
by  a  little  bread  daily  handed  to  them  from  the 
Father  of  mercies  out  of  the  wilderness ;  that  was 
the  thing  which  nourished  their  souls  up  to  God, 
though  many  of  them  knew  not  distinctly  what 
it  was  that  nourished  them,  nor  how  they  came 
by  it. 


Object.  But  is  not  uniformity  lovely?  and 
doth  not  the  apostle  exhort  Christians  to  be  of 
one  mind  ?  and  were  it  not  a  sweet  thing  if  we 
were  all  of  one  heart  and  one  way  ? 

Amuier.    Yea,  uniformity  is  very  lovely  ;  and 
to  be  desired  and  waited  for,  as  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,  which  is  one,  leads  and  draws  into  one. 
But  for  the  fleshly  part  (the  wise  reasoning  part 
in  man)  by  fleshly  ways  and  means  to  strive  to 
bring  about  fleshly  uniformity,  which  ensnares 
and  overbears  the  tender  conscience,  this  is  not 
lovely,  nor  spiritual,  nor  Christian.    And  the 
apostle  who  exhorts  Christians  to  one  mind,  yet 
doth  not  bid  them  force  one  another  into  one , 
mind,  but  walk  together  sweetly  so  far  as  they ; 
had  attained  ;  and  wherein  they  were  otherwise 
minded,  God  in  his  due  time  would  reveal  more 
to  them,  Philip,  iii.  15,  16.    He  that  hath,  to 
him  shall  be  given.    And  the  intent  and  work 
of  the  ministry  (with  the  several  ministrations  of  , 
it)  is  to  bring  into  the  unity,  (Ephes.  iv.  13,)  as  j 
persons  are  able  to  follow  ;  and  not  to  force  all  ^ 
men  into  one  practice  or  way  ;  that  is  the  way  to  j 
destroy  the  faith  and  the  true  unity,  and  at  best  , 
can  introduce  but  a  fleshly  appearance  of  unity, 
in  such  a  form  of  worship  and  godliness  as  eats  | 
out  the  power.    And  for  being  of  one  heart  and 
one  way,  blessed  be  the  Lord,  this  is  in  measure  ' 
known  and  witnessed.    The  way  is  one — Christ 
the  truth  of  God ;  and  he  that  is  in  the  faith, 
and  in  the  obedience  to  that  light  which  shines 
from  his  Spirit  into  the  heart  of  every  believer, 
hath  a  taste  of  the  one  heart  and  of  the  one  way,  ^ 
and  knoweth  that  no  variety  of  practices,  which 
is  of  God,  can  make  a' breach  of  the  true  unity.  \ 
This  is  the  one  way,  for  every  one  to  be  subjec 
to  that  light  of  Christ's  Spirit  which  he  hath  re-  r 
ceived  from  Christ ;  and  every  one  keeping  here  " 
there  is  also  one  part  kept  in  the  midst  of  all  th( 
variety  and  diversity  of  practices.  And  the  unitj 
being  thus  kept,  all  will  come  into  one  outwardh 
also  at  length,  as  the  light  grows  in  every  one 
and  as  every  one  grows  into  the  light ;  but  thi; 
must  be  patiently  waited  for  from  the  hand  o 
God,  (who  hath  the  right  way  of  efi'ecting  it,  am 
who  alone  can  do  it,)  and  not  harshly  and  cruell;  , 
attempted  by  the  rough  hand  of  man. 


GEORGE  FOX  IN  PRAYER. 

After  describing  several  excellent  traits  i 
George  Fox's  character,  Wm.  Penn  says  :  "  Bu  " 
above  all  he  excelled  in  prayer.    The  inwarc  - 
ncss  and  weight  of  his  spirit,  the  reverence  an 
solemnity  of  his  address  and  behaviour,  and  th 
fewness  and  fulness  of  his  words,  have  ofte 
struck  even  strangers  with  admiration,  as  the  ; 
used  to  reach  others  with  consolation.   The  mo!  \ 
awful,  living,  reverent  frame  I  ever  felt  or  b<  ' 
held,  I  must  say,  was  his,  in  prayer.   And  trul  J' 
it  was  a  testimony  he  lived  nearer  to  tlie  Lor  j 
than  other  men ;  for  they  that  know  him  mos  , 
will  see  most  reason  to  approach  him  with  rev 
rcncc  and  fear."  " 
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JFrom  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1857. 
HENRIETTA  WHATLEY. 

"  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  knew 
not ;  I  will  lead  them  in  paths  that  they  have  not 
known  ;  I  will  make  darkness  light  before  them,  and 
crooked  things  straight.  These  things  will  I  do  unto 
them,  and  not  forsake  them." — Isa.  xlii.  16. 

From  early  life  to  a  good  old  age  this  promise 
was  remarkably  fulfilled  in  the  experience  of 
Henrietta  Whatley.  She  had  no  birthright  in 
our  religious  Society,  and  the  history  of  her  early 
life,  the  circumstances  of  her  convincement,  and 
her  subsequent  career,  as  narrated  by  herself, 
possess  points  of  peculiar  interest  and  instruction, 
not  unsuitable,  it  is  thought,  to  be  preserved 
among  the  biographical  records  of  the  Annual 
Monitor. 

The  seriously  thoughtful  reader,  to  whom  it 
has  been  given  to  see  that  the  Grospel  of  Christ, 
applied  under  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is 
the  only  effectual  remedy  for  the  evils  which 
afflict  mankind,  may  find  the  glimpse,  thus  af- 
forded, into  the  yet  unchristianized  state  of  so- 
ciety, in  professedly  Christian  countries,  not  un- 
profitably  suggestive  of  individual  duty  in  up- 
holding that  standard  of  Christian  principle  and 
practice  which  requires  us  to  be  "  holy  in  all 
manner  of  conversation" — aloof  from  the  world 
and  its  spirit.  The  youthful  mind  also,  in  view 
of  the  "  simple  truth  and  matter-of-fact,"  here 
so  simply  told — sympathizing  with  the  "  poor, 
silent,  weeping  girl," — may,  perhaps,  be  the 
more  attracted  to  Him  who  is  here  so  clearly 
seen  to  be  a  G-od  hearing  and  answering  prayer — 
able  to  preserve — willing  to  bless. 

Prompted,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  warm  so- 
licitude of  a  Christian  parent,  Henrietta  What- 
ley thus  commences  a  review  of  her  past  days  : 

"The  mercies  of  God  are  over  ail  His  works, 
and  His  omnipotence  is  seen  in  the  least  as  well 
as  in  the  greatest.  I  take  my  pen,  in  my  88d 
year,  with  the  desire  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  my  grandchildren  the  soul-sustaining  suf- 
ficiency of  the  grace  and  mercy  I  have  so  largely 
experienced.  Past  events  are  brought  to  remem- 
brance with  more  ease  than  what  occurred  yes- 
terday; and  in  the  following  pages  simple  truth 
and  matter-of-fact  will  appear." 

After  speaking  of  "  the  great  advantage  of  a 
guarded  and  religious  education,  and  the  well- 
grounded  hope  which  may  be  entertained  re- 
specting those  who  have  enjoyed  it,  that,  when 
t^^^^'the  will  is  brought  into  subjection  to  the  power 
of  Divine  grace,  they  will  prove  a  blessing  to 
their  parents  and  to  society,"  she  draws  a  touch- 
ing contrast  in  regard  to  "  the  child  placed  in 
circumstances  peculiarly  unfavorable  for  being 


le     _^     _^    ^ 

preserved  in  the  paths  of  moral  rectitude,  exposed 
ill'™  to  many  temptations,  with  few  advantages  of 
If  1°' education,  and  still  less  of  example — and  yet 
1  *  kept  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord," — thus  magnifying, 
ill'*" with  evident  allusion  to  her  own  case,  "the 
mtrcy  of  God  our  Saviour,  the  Rock  upon  which 


alone  we  may  safely  build  our  hopes  of  happiness, 
here  and  hereafter." 

"  I  was  born,"  she  continues,  "  in  the  year 
1766,  at  Killarney,  in  Ireland.  My  father  was 
a  titled  Colonel  of  a  regiment  quartered  in  bar- 
racks, by  the  beautiful  lake  of  Killarney,  and  he 
also  held  some  lucrative  post  under  Grovernment. 
My  mother  was  a  young  actress,  then  on  the 
Dublin  Theatre.  I  had  one  brothei',  younger 
than  myself. 

"  When  about  three  years  old,  my  mother  and 
her  children  were  sent  to  England.  My  father 
purchased  shares  in  the  Irish  Tontine  for  the 
maintenance  of  my  brother  and  myself,  amount- 
ing then  to  £12  per  annum  for  each  of  us.  Ar- 
riving safely  in  London,  my  future  home  was 
with  my  grandmother  and  aunt,  who  dwelt  in  a 
good  house  near  one  of  the  squares.  My  brother 
was  my  only  playfellow ;  but  I  well  remember 
that  my  childhood  was  not  a  happy  period.  It 
was  the  fashion  in  those  days  to  stint,  but  not 
quite  to  starve  children  ! — to  make  them  stand 
or  sit  with  their  feet  in  stocks,  with  a  steel  collar 
and  back-board ;  besides  severe  punishment 
when  the  frock  was  dirtied,  or  accidentally  torn. 
My  tall,  gaunt  governess  pursued  the  same  plan 
of  severity. 

"  But  He  who  feeds  the  sparrows  brought 
about  an  entire  change.  My  father  had  a  sister 
who  married  a  Swiss  gentleman,  who  lived  at 
Neufchatel.  After  some  years,  having  no  family, 
they  oifered  to  adopt  me.  One  day  an  agreeable 
looking  foreigner  entered  the  room,  took  me 
upon  the  knee,  and  said  that  he  had  beautiful 
things  in  his  own  country,  and  that  he  would 
soon  come  again  and  take  me  with  him.  His 
kind  words  and  presents  made  a  favorable  impres- 
sion, and  I  rejoiced  in  the  preparations  making 
for  the  expected  visit.  The  same  agreeable  visitor 
came  on  the  day  appointed  in  a  carriage,  and, 
after  some  conversation  with  my  mother,  who 
was  weeping,  took  me  in  his  arms  and  was  con- 
veying me  to  the  carriage,  when  my  mother 
snatched  me  away,  saying,  '  I  will  not  part  with 
my  child  !'  My  brother  cried  aloud,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  the  stranger,  by  soothing  words, 
promises  and  caresses,  could  succeed  in  carrying 
me  away.  He  held  me  in  his  arms  crying  and 
struggling;  but  new  objects  soon  attracted  notice, 
and  grief  subsided. 

"  My  companion  was  kind,  and  after  a  ride  to 
Greenwich,  presented  me  to  his  wife.  My  aunt's 
first  words  were  to  find  fault  with  my  dress ;  my 
mother  had  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to  give 
me  the  appearance  of  a  nobleman's  daughter. 
My  aunt's  treatment  the  first  night  of  my  coming 
did  not  gain  my  affection,  and  her  whole  conduct 
afterwards  was  consistent  with  this  beginning. 
Her  temper  was  not  good,  and  she  was  in  no  way 
prepossessing,  either  in  person  or  manners.  Her 
husband  was  the  contrary;  and  during  the  jour- 
ney, which  began  soon  afterwards,  he  often 
made  me  forget  England  by  talking  of  fine  sights 
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at  Paris,  where  they  intended  staying  some  days. 
I  was  at  this  time  between  seven  and  eight  years 
of  age — a  lively  child. 

"  My  uncle's  father  was  the  chief  magistrate 
of  Neufchatel.  Our  arrival  caused  much  sensa- 
tion, and  a  continual  round  of  company  and  in- 
vitations. I  was  too  much  caressed,  loaded  with 
presents,  and  often  invited.  This  excitement 
subsided,  but  was  not  succeeded  by  any  regular 
plan  of  education  ;  so  that  the  precious  time  when 
habits  are  formed  was  spent  in  idleness ;  and 
doubtless  my  aunt  found  that  a  child  whose  af- 
fection is  not  gained  cannot  but  prove  more  than 
usually  troublesome.  After  a  few  months,  my 
aunt  sent  me  to  school  at  a  pretty  village  called 
Colombier,  about  six  miles  from  Neufchatel.  I 
was  conveyed  on  horseback  behind  a  servant, 
who  not  having  been  provided  with  a  belt,  I  had 
nothing  to  hold  by,  and  thus  seated  upon  a  horse 
without  a  pillion,  the  first  step  brought  me  to 
the  ground.  Though  much  bruised,  the  man 
seated  me  before  him,  with  my  small  wardrobe. 

"  I  was  reluctant  to  be  sent  to  school  among 
utter  strangers,  without  knowing  their  language. 
The  sum  paid  for  school  was  only  £12  per  an- 
num, and  we  had  no  holidays.  I  now  like  to 
dwell  upon  this  signal  mei'cy;  for  the  governess 
was  a  sincere  Christian.  She  only  took  about 
ten  children,  and  lived  with  an  only  sister,  who 
was  a  single  woman  like  herself.  During  four 
years  spent  under  her  roof,  she  spared  no  pains 
to  instil  right  motives  and  good  habits.  Needful 
correction  was  not  wanting ;  and  I  can  now  see 
her  simple  yet  dignified  person  seated  in  a  place 
where  she  could  see  every  child  in  the  room,  and, 
after  giving  to  each  their  daily  work  or  present 
task,  saying,  in  a  melodious  voice,  '  A  present 
mes  chores  enfans,  louons  le  bon  Dieu.'  She 
then  sung  a  Psalm,  in  which  all  joined.  We 
were  called  up  in  turn  to  read,  &c.,  and  after 
sitting  two  hours,  went  into  another  room  to  work 
and  cipher.  Dinner  at  twelve,  of  which  all  par- 
took ;  h\i.i  previous  to  the  next  meal,  at  four,  the 
govei-ness  inspected  the  scholars'  work,  saying, 
as  she  proceeded,  tliat  '  those  who  did  not  work 
should  not  eat.'  I  was  idle,  and  therefore  often 
deprived  of  this  favorite  meal,  consisting  of  fruit 
and  bread.  All  was  conducted  in  primitive  sim- 
plicity, no  kind  of  waste  was  permitted  ;  and 
severe  punishment  awarded  for  falsehood,  and 
for  whatever  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Al- 
mighty. Betraying  a  secret  was  a  serious  mis- 
demeanor. On  one  occasion,  when  we  were 
amusing  ourselves  by  torturing  some  flies,  she 
came  in,  punished  us  instantly,  and  then  spoke 
seriously  on  the  great  sin  of  cruelty  to  any  crea- 
ture, however  small.  She  believed  that  such 
actions  would  never  pass  unpunished.  The  walks 
about  the  village  were  agreeable,  one  near  the 
chateau  in  particular,  frequented  in  play  hours. 
It  was  a  gentle  declivity  of  some  length,  with  a 
view  of  the  beautiful  lake  of  Neufchatel — the 
trees  in  great  abundance.    The  winter^  which  in 


that  country  was  of  long  duration,  was  a  time  of 
peculiar  amusement.  On  sledges,  with  little 
difficulty  and  pushing  when  first  seated,  we  went 
swiftly  from  the  top  to  the  border  of  the  lake  ; 
and  drawing  the  sledge  up  was  good  exercise. 
I  could  fill  pages  with  the  recollections  of  the 
order  and  discipline  of  this  little  establishment 
My  quarrels  were  frequent  in  vindication  of  the 
English,  aiid  many  were  my  punishments, 
entreated  the  governess  to  tell  me  what  part  of 
the  school  room  lay  nearest  to  England,  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  sit  there.  Discipline  is  not 
rightly  valued  by  the  unthinking,  and  when  a 
message  arrived  ordering  me  to  Neufchatel,  I  was 
delighted.  There  I  met  my  father ;  but  my  aunt 
continued  her  severe  treatment,  and  at  the  end 
of  four  days  sent  me  back  to  school.  I  carried 
many  presents  and  more  money  than  I  ever  pos 
sessed  before. 

"  When  I  left  this  school  my  governess  im- 
parted some  excellent  counsel;  above  all,  that  I 
must  pray  daily  for  protection  and  for  the  Divine 
blessing  and  preservation,  and  when  in  trouble 
always  to  kneel  down  and  pray.  '  We  shall  never 
meet  again  in  this  world,'  added  this  worthy 
woman,  '  but  if  we  do  the  will  of  God  we  shall 
meet  again  in  a  better.'  Though  parting  caused 
many  tears,  yet  a  secret  anticipation  of  some  un 
known  good  soon  dried  the  tears,  and  made  the 
journey  on  foot  one  of  hope  and  pleasant  expecta 
tion.  The  sound  of  the  English  language,  al- 
most forgotten,  was  delightful.  My  aunt  had 
formed  no  plan;  but  not  accustomed  to  children, 
she  felt  little  interest  in  them,  and  suffered  time 
to  be  wasted.  She  did  not  relax  the  severity  of 
her  treatment,  so  that  on  one  occasion,  when  we 
had  a  large  company,  a  lady  called  me  to  her 
and  asked  me  '  which  was  preferred,  the  school 
at  Colombier  or  living  here  V  The  answer  was, 
'  at  Colombier ;  for  here  I  learn  nothing,  but  there 
I  was  learning  something  every  day.'  This  reply 
so  incensed  my  aunt,  that  she  sent  me  to  a  per 
son  who  only  taught  plain  work,  lived  at  some 
distance,  and  the  lowest  class  of  the  community 
were  among  her  scholars.  The  lady  who  had  so 
kindly  noticed  me  interfered,  and  I  was  removed 
to  the  first  school  in  the  town.  I  remembor  no- 
thing of  what  was  taught,  except  the  lessons  of 
the  dancing  master,  both  tedious  and  tiresome 
During  the  school  holidays  I  had  -many  invita- 
tions  to  juvenile  dances  and  parties.  Vintage 
time  is  well  remembered  as  a  season  of  hilarity 

"  It  was  soon  determined  to  send  me  back  to 
England.  The  news,  intended  to  overwhelm  me 
with  grief,  had  a  directly  contrary  effect;  with 
joy  unfeigned  it  was  told  to  every  visitor  and 
schoolfellow.  The  delightful  thought  of  return- 
ing to  dear  England  was  only  suspended  when 
bidding  '  farewell '  to  many  whose  kindness  was 
felt. 

"  The  family  with  whom  I  returned  to  Eng- 
land consisted  of  an  English  lady,  her  aunt  anc 
two  children.    As  the  same  horses  were  to  g( 
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from  Neufchatel  to  Ostend,  the  journey  occupied 
two  weeks,  not  going  to  Calais  on  account  of  the 
war  between  France  and  England.  After  a  night 
of  sickness  on  board  the  ship,  we  landed  at  Mar- 
gate, where  I  indulged  the  most  extravagant  joy, 
thanking  the  Giver  of  all  good  for  being  again 
upon  English  ground,  with  an  earnest  prayer  that 
I  might  never  leave  it.  My  mother  manifested 
equal  joy  in  receiving  me,  and  folded  me  in  her 
arms.  I  was  then  about  15  years  old,  and  the 
expected  arrival  of  my  brother  from  the  Charter 
House  School  was  waited  for  with  great  anxiety. 
He  did  not  prove  an  affectionate  brother,  and  all 
my  expectation  of  kindness  from  him  ended. 

[To  be  continuecl. ) 


YEA    AND    NAY. — QUESTION    NOT    A    CHILD  S 
VERACITY. 

In  the  extreme  highlands  of  Scotland,  it  used 
to  be  thought  an  insult  to  ask  a  note  from  a 
debtor.  When  any  important  business  was  to  be 
transacted,  the  parties  stepped  out  alone  into  the 
open  air,  each  repeating  aloud  his  obligation, 
with  his  eye  fixed  on  the  heavens.  They  then 
made  a  mark  on  some  stone  or  tree  near  by,  to 
keep  themselves  in  remembrance  of  the  transac- 
tion ;  and  history  tells  us  that  a  denial  of  debt 
or  a  refusal  to  pay  it  was  an  almost  unheard-of 
thing. 

A  geptleman,  named  Stuart,  had  counted  out 
on  his  table  quite  a  sum  of  money,  which  he  had 
promised  to  loan  to  a  neighbor.  The  borrower, 
before  taking  it,  wrote  out  a  receipt,  which  he 
offered  Stuart.  "  What  is  this,  sir  ?"  asked  the 
gentleman,  sternly.  "  If  you  are  afraid  to  trust 
yourself,  I'm  sure  1  will  not  trust  you.  You 
cannot  have  my  money;"  and,  gathering  it  up, 
he  put  it  back  into  his  purse.  That  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  fine  state  of  society;  but  how  such 
trust  would  answer  in  these  degenerate  days, 
business  men  can  judge. 

Chief  Justice  North  was  at  one  time  a  guest 
at  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  castle.  He  was  much 
interested  in  the  Duke's  son,  the  little  Lord  Ar- 
thur, then  but  five  years  old.  He  used  every 
effort  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  child,  but  in 
vain.  He  shunned  the  justice,  as  with  abhor- 
rence. Being  pressed  for  the  reason  of  such 
conduct,  the  artless  child  replied,  "I  cannot  love 
him — I  am  very  angiy  with  him,  because  he 
hangs  men."  "  Oh,  but  my  brave  little  fellow, 
if  I  did  not  have  them  hung,  they  would  steal 
our  property,  and  perhaps  take  our  lives. '^ 

"No,"  replied  the  child,  resolutely;  "you 
should  make  them  promise  upon  their  word  of 
honor  that  they  would  do  no  such  things ;  and 
then  I'm  sure  they  would  not." 

To  the  mind  of  innocence  this  pledge  seemed 
all-suflacieut.  The  word  of  that  boy  had  evidently 
been  trusted,  and  he  considered  it  very  sacred. 
However  we  may  distrust  men,  and  lack  confi- 
dence in  those  who  have  mingled  with  men  and 
learned  to  dissemble,  it  is  all-important  that  we 


rely  upon  the  honor  of  children  until  we  see  it 
unsafe  to  do  so.  Never  should  we  question  a 
child's  veracity,  or  seem  faithless  of  his  promises. 
We  believe  that  many  a  first  lesson  in  deception 
has  been  given  by  a  suspicious  parent  or  a  falsely 
accusing  teacher.  The  child  learns  to  look  upon 
his  word  of  honor  as  a  thing  his  superiors  expect 
him  to  tarnish ;  he  feels  that  he  is  not  relied 
upon  when  sincere  and  innocent,  becomes  dis- 
couraged, and  at  last  throws  away  the  purity  of 
heart  and  speech  which  none  expect  him  to  keep. 

If  little  children  were  more  frequently  relied 
upon,  they  would  less  frequently  betray  our  con- 
fidence. If  they  saw  that  we  helieved  them  hon- 
orable, they  would  strive  to  be  so  ;  remembering 
the  holy  lessons  of  truthfulness  we  have  endea- 
vored to  instil  into  their  tender  minds.  The 
most  important  of  all  these  lessons,  however, 
is  taught  by  example.  Our  own  lips  are  watched, 
and  if  the  parent  call  on  heaven  and  earth  to 
witness  the  truth  of  his  own  assertions — as  if  a 
simple  statement  were  not  enough — the  child  will 
soon  lose  confidence  in  him  and  doubt  his  word. 

"  Let  your  communication  be  yea,  yea,  nay, 
nay  ;  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh 
of  evil." — iY.  Y.  Examiner. 


THE  PRINCESS  GALLITZIN. 

The  Princess,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Prussian  Field  Marshal,  Count  Schmettau,  had 
received  an  education  calculated  only  to  fit  her 
for  entrance  into  the  fashionable  world.  In  1768, 
when  in  her  twentieth  year,  she  had  accompanied 
the  Princess  Ferdinand  to  the  baths  of  Spa,  as 
her  maid  of  honor,  and  there  became  acquainted 
with  Prince  Gallitzin,  to  whom,  at  the  end  of  a 
few  weeks,  she  was  married.  In  the  course  of 
her  travels  she  had  acquired  some  experience  of 
court  life  in  Vienna,  Paris  and  London,  and  was 
then  called  to  play  a  distinguished  part  at  the 
Hague,  as  the  consort  of  the  Russian  ambassador. 
Her  ambition  and  vanity  were  flattered-  by  the 
homage  which  her  talents,  no  less  than  her  po- 
sition, commanded,  but  she  was  nevertheless  far 
from  being  satisfied  with  her  condition.  From 
her  earliest  youth  she  had  experienced  an  earnest 
desire  for  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  the 
attainment  of  the  ideal  of  moral  perfection  which 
ever  floated  before  her  in  a  variety  of  forms.  The 
distractions  of  the  great  world  bad  never  quenched 
this  desire.  From  the  unbroken  circle  of  amuse- 
ments and  visiting,  of  balls  and  theatrical  repre- 
sentations, she  returned  night  after  night  with  a 
craving  after  something  better,  that  grew  in  in- 
tensity till  it  became  a  torture.  She  felt  a  wish 
to  withdraw  from  society,  and  to  quiet  the  inter- 
nal struggle  by  devoting  herself  entirely  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  education  of  her 
two  children.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  it 
should  have  been  Diderot  who  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  Prince  to  her  plan,  although  the 
philosopher  had  been  unable  to  comply  with  her 
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request,  that  he  would  introduce  her  into  the 
realm  of  knowledge.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
the  Princess  had  retired  to  a  small  secluded  house 
near  the  Hague — there,  with  an  energy  border- 
ing on  passion,  to  follow  out  a  course  of  scientific 
study.  Under  the  guidance  of  Hemsterhuis,* 
she  gave  her  whole  soul  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, languages,  and  above  all,  Greek  literature 
and  the  Platonic  philosophy.  Although,  from 
her  mother  being  a  Catholic,  she  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  forms  of  the  Papal  Church, 
yet  neither  in  the  form  of  Catholicism  nor  in  that 
of  Protestantism  had  she  ever  come  into  personal 
contact  with  Christianity.  So  long  as  she  re- 
mained at  the  Hague,  she  had  firmly  maintained 
with  Hemsterhuis,  that  none  but  the  populace 
really  believed  the  gospel ;  since  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  have  faith  in  its  promises  and  threatenings, 
and  yet  to  act  in  such  direct  contradiction  to  its 
doctrines,  as  was  the  almost  universal  custom. 
On  coming  to  Miinster,  she  forgave  Furstenburg 
his  Christianity,  as  a  prejudice  of  education,  and 
on  account  of  her  reverence  for  his  great  sagacity ; 
but  she  entreated  him  not  to  attempt  her  con- 
version, as  she  could  not  endure  to  entertain  any 
thoughts  relating  to  God,  except  those  which 
God  himself  had  formed  in  her  own  heart.  In 
1783,  when  she  and  her  physicians  alike  des- 
paired of  her  life,  she  had  dismissed  the  priest 
whom  Fiirstcuburg  had  desired  to  attend  her, 
because  she  was  absolutely  without  faith  in  the 
eflacacy  or  importance  of  the  Sacraments. 

During  her  long  and  tedious  recovery,  she  for 
the  first  time,  and  much  to  her  alarm,  became 
alive  to  the  fact,  that  she  was  a  slave  to  literary 
ambition  and  the  pride  of  learning.  "  With  this 
discovery,"  she  said,  "all  pleasure  in  myself 
vanished."  About  this  time  her  children  were 
of  an  age  to  receive  religious  instruction,  and  she 
considered  it  to  be  her  duty  as  a  mother  to  im- 
part it.  In  order  at  once  to  preserve  her  own 
integrity,  and  to  keep  from  her  children  her 
doubts  on  the  subject  of  Christianity,  she  resolved 
that  the  instruction  should  be  purely  historical. 
For  this  purpose  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  ear- 
nest study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  reading  them 
by  preference  in  the  Latin  version.  What  she 
had  entered  on  for  her  children's  sake,  she  soon 
continued  for  her  own.  The  truth  of  Christianity, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures,  penetrated  her 
heart ;  and  once  convinced,  she  ever  after  strove, 
with  all  the  energies  of  her  powerful  mind,  to 
bring  her  life  and  actions  into  the  strictest  con- 
formity to  the  truths  which  she  had  imbibed.  A 
small  but  distinguished  circle  gathered  round 
this  extraordinary  woman.  Fiirstcnburg  brought 
to  it  his  large  culture  and  wide  experience  ;  Over- 


*  A  philosopher  and  archfeologist,  born  in  Griinin- 
gen  in  1720.  He  died  in  1790.  He  presented  the 
philosopliy  of  the  sensuous  scliool  in  a  popular  garb, 
and  in  a  liigher  form  than  that  in  which  it  has  been 
u.sually  presented.  He  wrote  also  on  the  philosophy 
of  religion,  and  on  the  fine  arts. 
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berg,  in  whose  child-like  piety  and  simplicity  the 
penetrating  glance  of  the  minister  had  at  once 
recognized  the  man  destined  to  carry  out  his 
most  early  and  cherished  plan  for  the  education 
of  the  people,  was  a  favored  member  of  the  circle. 
It  was  also  frequented  by  some  younger  men. 
These  were  the  sons  of  Baron  Droste  of  Vischer- 
ing,  Kaspar,  Max,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Miinster," 
and  Clement  Augustus,  who  subsequently  became 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  with  their  two  brothers 
and  their  former  tutor,  afterwards  the  Preben- 
dary Katertamp.  A  woman  who,  like  the 
Princess  Gallitzin,  surpassed,  in  breeding  and 
culture,  all  her  contemporaries  of  the  same  rank, 
and  who  now  linked  with  her  dazzling  talents  the 
faith  of  a  little  child,  could  not  but  make  a  deep 
impression  on  these  powerful  intellects.  Goethe 
and  Lavater,  Herder  and  Hamaun,  felt  themselves 
in  a  like  degree,  though  in  different  ways,  at- 
tracted and  elevated  by  this  remarkable  charac- 
ter.— F.  Perthes. 


THE  IMMORALITY  OP  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 
BY  JONATHAN  DYMOND. 

If  it  were  not  that  a  want  of  virtue  is  so  com- 
mon amongst  men,  we  should  wonder  at  the 
coolness  with  which  persons  of  decent  reputation 
are  content  to  let  their  houses  to  persons  of 
abandoned  character,  and  to  put  periodically  into 
their  pockets  the  profits  of  infamy.  Sophisms 
may  be  easily  be  invented  to  palliate  the  conduct, 
but  nothing  can  make  it  right. 

Eespectable  public  brewers  are  in  the  habit  of 
purchasing  beer  houses,  in  order  that  they  may 
supply  the  publicans  with  their  porter.  Some 
of  these  houses  are  notoriously  the  resort  of  the 
most  abandoned  of  mankind  ;  the  daily  scenes  of 
riot  and  drunkenness,  and  of  the  most  filthy  de- 
bauchery. Yet  these  houses  are  purchased  by 
brewers — perhaps  there  is  a  competition  amongst 
them  for  the  premises;  they  put  in  a  tenant  of 
their  own,  supply  him  with  beer,  and  regularly 
receive  the  profits  of  this  excess  of  wickedness. 
Is  there  no  such  obligation  as  that  of  abstaining 
even  from  the  appearance  of  evil  ?  Is  there  no 
such  thing  as  guilt  without  a  perso7ial  participa- 
tion in  it  ?  All  pleas  such  as  that  if  one  man 
did  not  supply  such  a  house  another  would,  are 
vain  subterfuges.  Upon  such  reasoning  you 
might  rob  a  traveller  on  the  road,  if  you  knew 
that  at  the  next  turning  a  footpad  was  waiting  to 
plunder  him  if  you  did  not.  Selling  such  houses 
to  be  occupied  as  before,  would  be  like  selling 
slaves  because  you  thought  it  criminal  to  keep 
them  in  bondage.  The  obligation  to  discounte- 
nance wickedness  rests  upon  him  who  possesses 
the  power.  "  To  him  who  knoweth  to  do  good 
and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin."  To  retain 
our  virtue  may  in  such  cases  cost  us  something; 
but  he  who  values  virtue  at  its  worth  will  not 

think  that  he  retains  it  at  a  dear  rate  

When  in  passing  the  door  of  an  inn  I  hear  or 
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see  a  company  of  intoxicated  men  in  the  "  excess 
of  riot,"  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  he  who 
supplies  the  wine,  and  profits  by  the  viciousness, 
is  a  moral  man.  In  the  private  house  of  a  per- 
son of  respectability  such  a  scene  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  scandal.  It  would  lower  his  neigh- 
bors' estimate  of  the  excellence  of  his  character. 
But  does  it  then  constitute  a  sulScient  justifica- 
tion of  allowing  vice  in  our  houses,  that  we  get 
by  it  ?  Does  morality  grant  to  a  man  an  exemp- 
tion from  its  obligations  at  the  same  time  as  he 
procures  his  license  ?  Drunkenness  is  immoral. 
If,  therefore,  when  a  person  is  on  the  eve  of  in- 
toxication, the  innkeeper  supplies  his  demand 
for  another  bottle,  he  is  accessory  to  the  immo- 
rality. A  man  was  lately  found  drowned  in  a 
stream.  He  had  just  left  a  public  house,  where 
he  had  been  intoxicated  during  sixty  hours;  and 
within  this  time  the  publican  had  supplied  him 
(besides  some  spirits)  with  forty  quarts  of  ale. 
Does  any  reader  need  to  be  convinced  that  this 
publican  had  acted  criminally?  His  crime, 
however,  was  neither  the  greater  nor  the  less 
because  it  had  been  the  means  of  loss  of  life ;  no 
such  accident  might  have  happened;  but  his 
guilt  would  have  been  the  same. 


STUDY  OP  THE  BIBLE. 

"  Ours  is  a  superficial  age."  Driven  on  a 
swift  current  with  a  thirst  for  gold,  there  is  but 
little  mental  mining.  The  masses  of  society  do 
not  love  to  think  for  themselves.  They  ride 
swiftly,  write  swiftly,  and  do  not  stop  very  long 
to  think  deeply.  As  the  result,  books  abound, 
light  literature  comes  in  like  a  flood,  and  the 
Bible  is  neglected.  It  may  be  read  by  many, 
and  studied  by  a  few,  but  to  most  persons  it  is  a 
sealed  book.  It  is  but  now  and  then  one  muses 
upon  the  sacred  page  till  the  fire  burns.  Q-od 
has  thrown  a  veil  over  the  beautiful  and  true, 
so  that  they  cannot  be  seen  by  the  thoughtless, 
careless  ones.  The  student  who  comes  to  the 
Bible  thirsting  for  wisdom,  is  the  only  one  who 
is  permitted  to  draw  the  veil  aside,  and  rest  his 
eye  on  "  words  fitly  spoken  ;  like  apples  of  gold 
in  pictures  of  silver."  These  find  utterance  to 
their  feelings  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist :  "  Oh 
how  I  love  thy  law  !  it  is  my  meditation  all  the 
day.  Mine  eyes  prevent  the  night  watches,  that 
I  might  meditate  in  thy  word.  Thy  testimonies 
also  are  my  delight  and  my  counsellors."  The 
more  devoutly  and  accurately  these  studies  are 
pursued,  the  more  beauty  and  glory  appear. 
Those  who  drink  the  often  est  and  most  deeply 
at  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  have  the  purest 
and  most  far-reaching  vision.  As  the  microscope 
reveals  new  wonders  in  every  object  around,  and 
the  telescope  brings  distant  objects  near,  so  the 
habitual  study  of  the  Bible  gives  clearer  and  more 
accurate  perception  of  whatever  is  excellent  on 
earth,  and  of  the  far  off  glories  of  eternity.  The 
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spirit  that  bathes  oftenest  here,  will  be  suscepti- 
ble of  the  highest  rapture. — BihTe  Society  Record. 


NAMES  OF  THE  DAYS  OP  THE  WEEK. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  Christians  should  have 
been  found  in  the  universal  use  of  names  of  the 
days  of  the  week,  first  employed  in  honor  of  pagan 
deities,  as  the  following  interesting  items  of  his- 
tory show? —  Qountry  Gentleman. 

"  In  the  Museum  of  Berlin,  remarks  a  writer 
in  a  Newark  contemporary,  in  the  hall  devoted  to 
northern  antiquities,  they  have  the  representation 
of  the  idols  from  which  the  names  of  the  days  of 
our  week  are  derived.  Prom  the  idol  of  the  Sun 
comes  Sunday.  This  idol  is  represented  with 
his  face  like  the  sun,  holding  a  burning  wheel, 
with  both  hands  on  his  breast,  signifying  his 
course  around  the  world.  The  idol  of  the  Moon, 
from  which  comes  Monday,  is  habited  in  a  short 
coat,  like  a  man,  but  holding  the  Moon  in  his 
hands.  Tuisco,  from  whence  comes  Tuesday, 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  popular  gods  of 
the  Germans,  and  is  represented  by  his  garment 
of  skin  according  to  their  peculiar  manner  of 
clothing.  The  thii-d  day  of  the  week  was  dedi- 
cated to  his  worship.  Woden,  from  whence 
Wednesday,  was  a  valiant  prince  among  the 
Saxons.  His  image  was  prayed  to  for  victory. 
Thor,  from  whence  Thursday,  is  seated  on  a  bed 
with  twelve  stars  overhead,  holding  a  hammer  in 
the  right  hand.  Friga,  from  whence  we  have 
Friday,  is  represented  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
right  hand  and  a  bow  in  his  left.  He  was  the 
giver  of  peace  and  plenty.  Seater,  from  whom 
is  Saturday,  has  the  appearance  of  perfect  wretch- 
edness; he  is  thin-visaged,  long-haired,  with  a 
long  beard.  He  carries  a  pail  of  water  in  his 
right  hand,  wherein  are  fruits  and  flowers." 


DAMASCUS. 

Independently  of  its  central  position,  it  has  at- 
tractions in  itself  superior  perhaps  to  any  other  city 
in  the  East.  We  have  heard  of  "  rose-red  cities 
half  as  old  as  Time;"  but  Damascus  is  at  least 
as  old  as  any  recorded  in  history,  and  is  in  fact 
the  oldest  city  we  know  of  which  preserves  to 
this  day  its  original  importance.  From  the  time 
when  Abraham  left  his  home  "between  the 
rivers"  to  journey  westward  to  the  "Land  of 
Promise,"  its  name  has  been  familiar;  its  beauty 
and  riches  have  been  proverbial  for  four  thou- 
sand years,  and  it  has  been  a  link  never  broken 
between  the  patriarchal  age  and  that  of  the 
steam-engine.  It  has  come  under  the  dominion 
of  David,  of  Jeroboam,  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  of  Alexandei-,  of  the  Ptolemies, 
of  Pompey,  of  Cleopatra,  of  Herod,  of  the  Mos- 
lem, of  the  Crusaders,  of  Timour  the  Tartar,  of 
the  Sultans  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Pashas  of 
Egypt,  yet  it  survives  and  still  flourishes.  Here 
is  still  the  "street  called  Straight,"  where  Ana- 
nias came,  directed  by  a  vision,  to  inquire  for 
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"one  called  Saul  of  Tarsus."  Here  is  still 
sliown  a  window  from  which  it  is  said  the 
Apostle  was  let  down.  Here  is  the  reputed  site 
of  St.  Paul's  conversion  ;  and  here  are  the  tomb 
of  Saladin,  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist,  the 
house  of  Naaman,  and  the  mosque  of  Sultan 
Selim.  So  varied  are  the  associations,  near  and 
remote,  real  or  apocryphal,  of  a  city  which 
crowns  them  all  by  its  rare  position  and  luxuriant 
verdure,  its  gardens,  its  pasture,  and  its  "clear 
streams  its  Abana  and  Pharpar,  "  better  than 
all  the  waters  of  Israel." 

FRIENDS'  KE\^IEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  31,  1857. 

Intoxicating  Liquors. — The  short  ex- 
tract, on  another  page,  from  Dymond's  Essays, 
on  "  the  immorality  of  the  liquor  traf&c,"  is  in- 
serted at  the  suggestion  of  an  English  corres- 
pondent, who,  referring  to  the  "  Temperance 
Question,"  writes  : — "  I  am  aware  it  has  not 
been  overlooked  in  Friends'  Review,  but  I 
should  be  glad,  and  I  am  sure  many  others  would, 
if  the  vice  of  intemperance,  '  the  curse  of 
Britain,'  and  of  America  also,  were  more  fre- 
quently alluded  to." 

Cordially  uniting  with  our  valued  friend  in 
his  views  on  this  subject,  we  are  disposed  to  give 
it  that  prominence  which  its  importance  demands, 
and  to  throw  whatever  influence  this  journal  may 
be  permitted  to  exercise,  both  within  and  be- 
yond the  limits  of  our  own  religious  society,  into 
the  scale  of  reformation.  Friends,  in  this  coun- 
try, have  been  long  engaged,  and  not  without 
success,  in  earnest  efforts  to  banish  the  evils  of 
intemperance  from  their  own  community ;  still 
they  find  it  requires  unremitting  care  and  labor 
to  prevent  an  increase  of  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks  ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  as  citi- 
zens they  have  duties  to  perform  towards  the 
community  in  general.  By  adopting  rules  of 
discipline,  which  forbid  the  manufactui'e  and 
sale  of  spiriiuous  liquors  by  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, they  long  since  commended  the  principle 
of  prohibition  by  hiw ;  and  although  every  Yearly 
Meeting  has  not  extended  those  rules  so  as  to 
embrace  all  intoxicating  drinks — whether  dis- 
tilled or  fermented — yet  the  use  of  these  has  be- 
come so  restricted,  that  such  an  extension  would 
bring  comparatively  few  of  our  members  into  the 
position  of  offenders. 

It  is  true  that  those  moral  and  religious  influ- 
ences which  have  greatly  changed  the  drinking 
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habits  of  Friends,  cannot  readily  be  brought  to 
bear  directly  upon  such  of  the  people  as  belong 
to  no  religious  society  ;  hence  the  need  of  Tem- 
perance associations  to  prepare  the  public  mind 
for  the  adoption  and  faithful  application  of  pro- 
hibitory laws,  which  shall  efl'ectually  prevent  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to 
be  used  as  a  beverage. 

"  What  more  foul  common  sin  among  us  than 
drunkenness,"  exclaimed  Milton.  "And  who 
can  be  ignorant,"  he  continued,  "  that  if  the 
importation  of  wine  and  the  use  of  all  strong 
drink  were  forbid,  it  would  both  clean  rid  the 
possibility  of  committing  that  odious  vice,  and 
men  might  afterwards  live  happily  and  health- 
fully without  the  use  of  those  intoxicating  li- 
quors." 

The  combination  of  interests  connected  with 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks 
forms  one  of  the  most  powerful  barriers  against 
the  temperance  reformation.  The  influence  of 
temperate  drinkers  is  also  too  generally  found  in 
opposition.  The  poor  drunkard,  longing  for  the 
fatal  draught,  but  deeply  lamenting  his  own  dis- 
grace and  wretchedness  and  the  suff"ering  of  his 
family,  implores  the  removal  of  the  temptation 
which  his  diseased  appetite  is  unable  to  with- 
stand. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  the  most  careful 
investigations  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  same 
result  may  be  safely  assumed  in  this  country, 
that  nine-tenths  of  pauperism  ;  three-fourths  of 
crime  and  of  juvenile  depravity ;  one  half  of 
disease,  and  one-third  of  all  suicides,  shipwrecks 
and  insanity,  are  caused  by  the  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors. 

In  a  petition  recently  presented  to  the  New 
York  Legislature  for  a  new  prohibitory  law,  it 
was  stated  that  it  could  be  shown  by  ofiicial  re- 
ports from  nine  counties  in  the  State,  that  dur- 
ing six  mouths  under  the  License  law  there  were 
4960  commitments  for  crime;  and  also,  that 
in  the  same  time,  under  the  Prohibitory  law, 
there  were  but  2062  commitments.  The  same 
happy  result  prevailed  throughout  the  State  until 
the  Court  of  Appeals  decided,  in  the  Third 
month  of  last  year,  that  portions  of  the  law  were 
unconstitutional,  and  thus  practically  annulled 
it.  A  bill  was  lately  brought  before  the  Legis- 
lature at  Albany  for  a  law  which,  without  con- 
flicting with  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
is  intended  to  prevent  a  traflic  in  intoxicating 
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drinks  to  be  used  as  a  beverage,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  this  renewed  attempt  to  suppress  a  terrible 
evil  may  be  successful. 

In  Sweden,  the  progress  of  the  temperance 
reformation  is  said  to  be  very  gratifying.  So 
powerful  was  the  opposition  of  the  people  to  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  spirits,  that  the  govern- 
ment adopted  thorough  measures  of  reform. 
The  King,  in  a  late  speech  to  the  Diet,  repre- 
sents the  result  "  as  highly  satisfactory  in  an 
economic  as  well  as  a  moral  point  of  view,  and 
declares  that  public  opinion  fully  supports  the 
measure  for  the  suppression  of  drunkenness, 
which  was  growing  into  a  national  pvil." 

If  civil  government  be  justly  regarded  as  a 
means  in  the  Divine  economy  for  promoting  the 
present  welfare  and  future  happiness  of  mankind, 
we  may  humbly  trust  that  the  Supreme  and 
merciful  Ruler  of  the  Universe  will  sanction  and 
bless  every  law  founded  on  just  and  righteous 
principles,  and  adapted  to  the  removal  of  evil  and 
the  "  increase  of  His  government  and  peace." 


Friends'  Educational  Conference. — The 
writer  has  read  with  much  interest  the  commii- 
nication  from  an  intelligent  western  correspond- 
ent on  this  subject.  Association  as  a  means  of 
progress,  is  universally  admitted  to  be  of  great 
value.  In  no  country  is  it  more  needed  than  in 
our  own.  Not  only  the  vast  extent  of  territory, 
but  the  diversities  of  climate  producing  differ- 
ences in  pursuits  and  in  social  habits,  tend,  if 
not  counteracted,  to  occasion  great  divergence  in 
moral  and  intellectual  culture.  Hence  the  need 
of  frequent  comparison  of  plans  and  opinions. 
Another  reason  may  be  found  in  the  peculiar 
habits  of  our  religious  Society.  We  justly  regard 
it  as  very  desirable  that  our  children  should  be 
under  the  care  of  teachers  who  are  Friends ;  one 
result  of  this,  however,  is  the  perpetuation  of  the 
same  methods  of  instruction  ;  for  as  young  teach- 
ers are  taught  in  Friends'  schools,  they  naturally 
pursue  the  modes  in  which  they  have  been  them- 
selves trained.  A  wider  intercourse  with  the 
world  might  indeed  expose  them  to  undesirable 
temptations,  while  it  expanded  their  views  on 
the  subject  of  their  profession.  To  remedy  de- 
fects such  as  we  now  feel.  Friends  in  England,  in 
the  year  1837,  founded  a  "  Friends  Educational 
Society,"  which  was  to  meet  annually  at  Ack- 
worth,  and  whose  specific  objects  are  thus  des- 
cribed :    "  To  unite  Friends  interested  in  the 


work  of  Education,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
facts  and  observations  illustrative  of  the  best 
means  of  conducting  the  religious,  moral,  literary 
and  physical  education  of  youth  in  our  Society, 
with  a  particular  reference  to  the  state  of  our 
public  and  private  schools." 

A  number  of  Friends  residing  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom  were  appointed  correspondents, 
and  were  to  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Through  these  correspondents  inquiries  were 
made  on  various  topics  connected  with  education, 
embracing  the  methods  pursued  in  schools  both 
within  and  out  of  the  pale  of  our  Society. 

At  the  annual  meetings  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  reports  on  special  subjects  of 
inquiry.  The  results  of  their  labors  were  em- 
bodied in  papers  which  were  read  before  the  As- 
sociation at  the  following  annual  meeting,  and  if 
deemed  suitable,  printed  and  distributed  among 
the  members.  To  these  committees  we  are  in- 
debted for  able  and  instructive  discussions  on 
questions  affecting  the  condition  of  schools,  and 
of  course  the  welfare  of  our  children.  Among 
these  may  be  enumerated  papers  "  On  religious 
instruction  and  moral  discipline,  by  Thomas 
Pumphrey;"  On  the  past  experience  of  Friends 
on  the  subject  of  Education,  by  Samuel  Tuke 
"  On  the  study  of  English  Grammar,"  "  On  the 
teaching  of  the  classics,  by  John  Ford "  On 
labor  in  connection  with  intellectual  instruction," 
"  On  English  composition,"  "  On  the  range  of 
studies  in  Friends  Schools,"  &c.  The  reading 
of  these  papers  in  most  instances  elicited  remarks 
from  teachers  and  others  present,  and  in  the 
published  records  of  the  proceedings  a  summary 
of  these  discussions  is  inserted. 

This  hasty  sketch  of  what  has  been  done  by 
our  English  Friends,  may  serve  to  show  what 
has  been  thought  the  most  ef&cient  means  of  ob- 
taining the  ends  in  view  there.  It  has  certainly 
elicited  valuable  information,  and  the  volume  of 
reports  and  essays  now  before  us,  contains  much 
that  cannot  fail,  if  carefully  studied,  to  be  useful 
to  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  management  of 
our  schools.  Yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
plan  of  the  English  Educational  Society  is  best 
adapted  to  our  country.  In  one  respect,  at  least, 
a  departure  from  it  would  seem  to  be  desirable. 
The  place  of  meeting,  instead  of  being  perma- 
nently fixed,  might  be  determined  at  each  annual 
meeting,  and  probably  might  usefully  vary  at 
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each.  The  great  distances  by  which  Friends 
here  are  separated,  would  perhaps  render  it  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  a  full  representation  of  profes- 
sional teachers  ;  but  the  reading,  discussion  and, 
when  desirable,  printing  of  their  papers,  would 
no  doubt  be  productive  of  much  good. 

It  would  indeed  be  very  important  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  proposed  Association,  that  it  should 
include  teachers  and  other  friends  interested  in 
Education  from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  on  the 
continent.  Personal  intercourse  would  serve  to 
dispel  prejudice,  to  excite  mutual  interest  and 
sympathy ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  if 
the  members  met  in  a  spirit  of  love  for  each  other, 
and  with  a  generous  and  unselfish  interest  in  the 
cause,  they  would  return  to  their  often  solitary 
labor  cheered  and  invigorated,  stronger  to  toil  and 
more  patient  to  endure.  Will  not  others  of  our 
correspondents  give  us  their  views  on  this  sub- 
ject? c. 


Married,  On  the  15th  inst.,  at  Friends'  Meeting, 
Mamaroneck,  West  Chester  Co.,  New  Yorlt,  Stephen 
Dedel,  of  Stanford,  Dutchess  Co.,  to  Martha  P., 
daughter  of  Daniel  and  Anna  Griffen,  of  the  former 
place. 

 ,  On  the  3d  of  12th  month  last,  at  Friends' 

Meeting,  Richmond,  Ind.,  William  Baxter,  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  Mary  Barker,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,— In  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  on  the  2Yth  of  Twelfth 
month,  1856,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Lydia  T.  and 
the  late  Paul  Rowland,  aged  27  years, — a  member  of 
New  Bedford  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  his  mother,  at  Eagletown, 

on  the  26th  of  12th  mo.,  1856,  George  W.  Harvey, 
son  of  Caleb  Harve}',  (dec'd)  and  Bathshcba  Harvey, 
in  the  23d  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Richland 
Monthly  Meeting,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ind. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law  John 

Lewis,  in  Knox  Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  9th  of  Twelfth  mo., 
1856,  Sarah,  widow  of  Jesse  Foulke,  formerly  of 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  in  the  89th  year  of  her  age, — a  mem- 
ber of  Alum  Creek  Monthly  Meeting.  A  sliort  time 
previous  to  her  death  she  conversed  freely  on  the 
subject;  said  it  had  been  her  great  concern  for  many 
years  to  stand  as  with  her  l.imp  trimmed  and  burning 
in  her  hand,  ready  to  depart  at  a  moment's  warning— 
that  her  hope  and  trust  were  not  in  any  work  of  right- 
eousness that  she  had  done,  but  in  the  mercy  of  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ  her  Saviour, — and  that  she  now 
felt  nothing  in  her  waj'. 


WANTED, 

A  Female  Teacher  in  Friends'  Boarding  School  at 
West  Lake,  near  Picton,  Canada  West,  to  commence 
the  5th  of  Fourth  month  next.  Applications  may  be 
made  to 

Levi  Varnby,  Superintendent, 
Picton,  1st  mo.  31— 6t.  Picton,  C.  W. 


I  DR.    LIVINGSTONE,    THE   AFRICAN  TRAVELLEI 

AND  MISSIONARY.  jj 

This  remarkable  man,  who  arrived  in  Londor  |, 
last  week,  after  many  years  of  toil  and  hardship  |j 
in  Africa,  is  nearly  forty  years  of  age ;  his  fac(  ^ 
is  furrowed  through  hardships,  and  is  almost  blacl  j, 
with  exposure  to  a  burning  sun.    He  is  in  gooc 
health  and  spirits.  His  left  arm,  which  was  broker  j,, 
by  a  lion,  is  improperly  set,  a  defect  which  he 
will  endeavor  to  get  corrected  while  he  is  in  m 
England.    He  has  scarcely  spoken  the  BnglisI  j 
language  for  the  last  sixteen  years.    He  livet  jj 
with  a  tribe  of  Bechuanas,  far  in  the  interior  j, 
for  eight  years,  guiding  them  in  the  paths  of  vir-  1^ 
tue,  knowledge,  and  religion.    He,  in  conjunc-  ^ 
tion  with  Mr.  Oswald,  discovered  the  magnifi-  ^ 
cent  Lake  Ngami,  in  the  interior  of  Africa.    Hf  jj 
traced,  by  himself,  the  course  of  the  great  rivei  ^ 
Zambesi,  in  Eastern  Africa,  and  explored  one  oi  j 
the  extensive  and  arid  deserts  of  the  African  con-  , 
tinent.    In  the  interior  of  that  continent  he  \ 
reached  the  eighth  degree  of  southern  latitude.  ^ 
that  is  twenty-six  degrees  north  of  the  Cape  ol  ,] 
Good  Hope,  far  beyond  the  range  of  any  formei  j 
traveller.    The  Lake  Ngami  is  far  to  the  wesi  [ 
of  the  hunting  grounds  of  G-ordon  Gumming,  j 
Livingstone  was  in  those  grounds  when  the  lion-  j 
slayer  was  there,  and  they  met  often.  Living- 
stone never  could  make  the  Africans  believe  oi  j 
understand  that  his  countryman  came  for  sport.  ^ 
They  thought  he  came  for  meat  which  he  could  , 
not  get  at  home.  The  last  news  that  Dr.  Living-  ] 
stone  heard  from  Europe,  while  far  away  from  | 
the  coast,  was  when  he  was  near  Loando.    He  , 
then  read  of  the  battle  of  Balaklava.    It  was  a 
twelvemonth  before  he  heard  further  news.  The 
wife  of  the  Doctor  is  the  daughter  of  Blr.  Mof-' 
fatt,  the  civilizer  of  the  Bechuana  nation.  Mof- 
fatt  had  lost  sight  of  his  son-in-law  for  some  time, 
and  attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  tc 
see  what  had  become  of  him.  He  failed  to  reacli 
him,  however,  but  he  sent  on,  by  friendly  tribes, 
a  package  of  books,  newspapers,  and  letters. 
This  package  was  brought  to  the  southern  bank 
of  a  river  which  separated  two  hostile  tribes. 
Livingstone  was  then  living  far  to  the  north  ol 
this  river.    The  Southrons  called  to  the  North-i 
men,  and  told  them  that  they  had  some  property 
belonging  to  the  doctor,  who  was  held  in  great 
respect  by  both  tribes.    The  Northmen  refused 
to  cross  over  for  it,  saying  that  the  books  and 
papers  contained  witchcraft-medicine.    "  Very 
well,"  said  the  Southrons,  "  we  leave  them  here, 
and  if  they  are  lost,  on  your  heads  the  blame  will 
fall."     They   then   retired.     The  Northmen 
thought  better  of  it,  crossed  over,  placed  the 
parcel  on  an  island  in  the  river,  and  built  a  hut 
over  it.    Twelve  months  afterwards.  Dr.  Living- 
stone found  the  parcel  there  safe.    The  doctor 
has  been  struck  down  by  African  fever  upwards 
of  30  times.    He  has  constantly  slept  in  tlie 
open  air  in  the  most  unwholesome  climates,  and 
I  he  has  travelled  over  "  sands  and  shores  and 
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desert  wildernesses,"  -witli  no  earthly  defence,  lie 
says,  save  his  own  right  arm,  but  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Almighty.  It  is  impossible  to 
talk  with  the  doctor  without  discovering  that  he 
has  a  brave  heart,  and  possesses  quiet  and  endur- 
ing energy. 

Dr.  Livingstone  explored  the  country  of  the 
true  negro  race.  He  saw  a  multitude  of  tribes 
of  Africans,  and  several  races,  many  of  whom  had 
never  seen  a  white  man  until  he  visited  them. 
They  all  had  a  religion,  believed  in  an  existence 
after  death,  worshipped  idols,  and  performed  re- 
ligious ceremonies  in  groves  and  woods.  They 
considered  themselves  superior  io  white  men, 
who  could  not  speak  their  language.  Lions  were 
numerous  and  destructive,  because  many  tribes 
in  Africa  believed  that  the  souls  of  their  chiefs 
migrated  into  the  bodies  of  those  animals.  Far 
north  the  doctor  found  a  country  abounding  in 
game  and  oases,  though  at  some  parts  the  game 
had  been  thinned  by  the  natives,  who  had  been 
supplied  with  firearms  by  the  Portuguese.  At 
the  time  when  Dr.  Livingstone  was  supposed  to 
have  been  lost,  owing  to  the  ship  which  contained 
his  despatches  foundering  near  Madeira,  he  was 
in  the  interior  of  the  country  trying  to  seek  a 
road  to  the  sea  coast. 

He  describes  the  language  of  the  Bechuanas, 
amongst  whom  he  lived,  as  remarkably  sweet  and 
expressive.  It  has  none  of  the  clicking  sound 
which  distinguishes  the  Bosjeman  language. 
The  whole  of  the  dialects  of  the  African  tribes 
have  affinities  one  with  another,  a  circumstance 
which  assists  a  traveller  who  understands  oae 
dialect  to  make  himself  intelligible  in  another. 
The  doctor  left  the  interior  of  Africa  by  descend- 
ing the  river  Quelamaen  which  empties  itself  in 
the  Mozambique  Channel.  It  was  in  an  attempt 
Co  find  him  that  several  of  the  crew  of  IT.  M.  B. 
Dart  were  drowned.  He  hopes  next  year  to 
enter  Africa  again  from  the  east,  and  proceed  to 
sxtend  his  discoveries.  Although  so  long  away 
rom  the  abodes  of  civilized  men,  he  has  not  lost 
he  manners  and  polish  of  a  gentleman. —  The 
fcGitish  Press  of  Dec.  l<oth. 


Eor  Friends'  Review. 
THE  FOSTER  HOME. 
Among  the  various  benevolent  institutions  for 
vhich  our  city  of  Brotherly  Love  is  distinguished, 
*here  are  few,  if  any,  which  are  so  justly  en- 
itled  to  our  active  sympathy  as  the  Foster  Home. 
?or,  while  its  helpless  little  inmates,  deprived  of 
me  or  both  parents,  appeal  to  our  humane  feel- 
ngs  and  should  touch  the  tenderest  chord  in 
ivery  heart,  the  rules  of  the  Association  com- 
nend  themselves  to  our  judgment  also.  Not  only 
.re  the  children  under  their  care  provided  with 
1.  comfortable  home,  guarded  from  evil  example 
.nd  companions,  trained  in  habits  of  industry 
.nd  virtue,  and  carefully  instructed  in  the  ele- 
aentary  branches  of  learning,  but  the  nearest 
elative  of  the  orphan,  (the  surviving  parent,  if 


there  is  one,)  is  expected  to  contribute  a  certain 
small  sum  weekly  towards  its  support.  This  is 
an  excellent  feature  in  the  plan  of  the  Institution, 
helping  to  keep  up  the  feeling  of  independence 
which  it  is  so  important  to  cherish  in  the  poor, 
while  we  are  fulfilling  a  Christian  duty  by  cloth- 
ing the  naked  and  feeding  the  hungry.  Such 
charities  as  the  Foster  Home  cannot  tend  to  in- 
crease pauperism.  The  poor  are  encouraged  to 
do  all  in  their  power  towards  the  maintenance  of 
their  children,  little  though  it  may  be,  and  the 
children  are  instructed  and  prepared  to  support 
themselves.  Instead  of  one  such  home  in  our 
large  city  we  need  fifty.  That  it  should  be 
languishing  for  want  of  funds,  can  be  accounted 
for  only  on  the  supposition  that  either  its  wants 
or  its  merits  are  not  sufficiently  known.  The 
expenses  are  always  considerably  above  the 
receipts,  and,  at  this  present  time,  they  are  much 
increased  by  illness  among  the  children,  who  are 
afilicted  with  scarlet  fever,  measles  and  whooping  ' 
cough. 

Donations  are  earnestly  and  respectfully  so- 
licited. They  may  be  sent  to  Morris  &  Jones 
&  Co.,  16th  and  Market  sts.,  or  352  Arch  st. 


ANNFAL  REPORT  OF  THE    MANAGERS    OF  THE 
ADELPHI  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

To  "  The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for  the 
Instruction  of  poor  children." 

The  Managers  report,  that  they  have  continued 
their  attention  to  the  duties  of  their  appointment 
during  the  past  year.  Committees  of  the  Board 
having  visited  the  schools  while  in  session  twice 
every  month.  From  their  reports  it  appears  that 
the  order  of  the  schools  and  the  progress  of  the 
scholars  in  the  branches  taught  have  been  gene- 
rally satisfactory.  The  principal  teacher  in  the 
Infant  department  having  resigned,  her  place  was 
filled  by  one  who  had  acted  as  assistant,  another 
being  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned 
thereby ;  they  entered  upon  their  duties  the  first 
day  of  Second  month,  1856. 

The  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  library  have 
been  somewhat  modified,  and  the  change  proved 
to  be  beneficial  by  the  increased  interest  shown 
in  it  on  the  part  of  the  scholars.  The  number 
of  books  loaned  during  the  past  year  has  been 
1206. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  high  apprecia- 
tion of  these  schools  by  a  portion  of  the  colored 
people,  especially  by  such  as  have  received  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  education  here  and  now 
have  children  of  their  own  attending. 

If  those  Friends  who  feel  an  interest  in  this 
much  neglected  portion  of  our  population  would 
call  occasionally  and  observe  how  the  limited 
number  who  come  under  our  direction  are  not 
only  partaking  of  an  education  in  those  useful 
branches  which  will  promote  their  comfort  in 
after  life,  but  are  also  subjected  to  influences 
calculated  to  foster  religious  impressions,  it  is 
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confidently  believed  the  consideration  that  these 
interesting  children  are  chiefly  dependent  on 
donations  for  the  continuance  of  such  advanta- 
ges, will  induce  a  liberality  which  will  never  al- 
low this  association  to  lack  means  for  the  promo- 
tion of  its  benevolent  object. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  received  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  the  amount  of  a  legacy 
bequeathed  by  our  late  friend  Jasper  Cope. 

Shoes  to  the  amount  of  i36.80,  and  various 
garments  made  up  by  the  children  of  the  girls' 
school,  (who  are  taught  sewing  and  cutting  out 
garments  one  day  in  the  week,)  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  more  destitute  children  during 
the  past  winter. 

The  whole  number  now  on  the  register  in  the 
Infant  „chool  is  1646  ;  class  list  109 ;  average  at- 
tendance during  the  year  66. 

In  the  Girls'  department  register  No.  903  ; 
class  list  62  ;  average  attendance  38. 

"We  have  expended  during  the  year  $1254.81 
for  the  support  of  the  schools. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Managers, 

Chas.  J.  Allen,  Cleric. 
12th  mo.  25,  1856. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  held  First  mo. 
6,  1857,  the  following  Friends  were  appointed 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

Clerk, — Edward  Richie. 

Treasurer, — Richard  Richardson. 

Managers, — Joel  Cadbury,  Israel  H.  Johnson, 
Thomas  Lippincott,  Richard  Richardson,  Mark 
Balderston,  Charles  J.  Allen,  Benj.  H.  Pitfield, 
Edward  Sharpless,  Jabez'  Jenkins,  Jr.,  Caleb 
Wood,  Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  James  Kite. 


THE  FALL  OP  THE  CURTAIN, — SIR  WALTER 
SCOTT. 

The  scene  to  which  the  reader  is  introduced  is 
a  striking  one,  presenting,  in  its  accessories,  more 
of  a  northern  than  of  a  southern  character.  Let 
him  imagine  a  river,  not  full  in  volume  and 
tardy  in  pace,  like  most  English  waters,  but 
possessing  many  of  the  attributes  of  a  mountain 
stream ;  here  rushing  in  noisy  rapidity  over  a 
shallow  and  pcbWy  bed,  there  eddying  in  whirl- 
pools, and  anon  tranquil  in  dark  profundity.  Let 
him  suppose  this  stream  flowing  through  lands 
originally  forming  part  of  a  richly-endowed 
monastery,  standing  about  three  miles  distant 
from  the  point  of  which  we  speak,  and  to  be  seen 
from  many  elevations.  Upon  one  of  the  com- 
manding banks  of  this  river,  surrounded  by  rich 
plantations,  which  form  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  sterility  of  the  neighborhood,  stands  a  man- 
sion of  no  very  considerable  size,  but  strikingly 
varied  by  tower  and  buttress,  by  gable  and 
"  coign  of  vantage,"  partaking  in  its  general 
character  much  more  of  feudal  than  of  domestic 
times,  and  referable  to  no  peculiar  style  of  archi- 
tecture.   Around  are  hills  worthy  to  be  called 
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mountains,  the  bleak  and  rugged  tops  of  which 
often  brave  the  winter's  snow  and  winds,  whilst 
a  thousand  traditions  of  the  supernatural,  and  of 
the  spirits  of  fell  and  flood,  and  many  historical 
associations,  attach  themselves  to  their  summits 
or  to  the  localities  at  their  base.  The  whole 
scene  is  very  picturesque  and  beautiful,  and  still 
more  interesting  when  its  story  is  known,  and 
when  all  is  associated  with  the  name  of  him  who 
planted  those  trees  and  erected  those  towers. 
Scarcely  the  Kebla  of  the  Mohammedans  has  had 
•more  eyes  turned  towards  it  than  have  been 
turned  to  this  spot.  It  has  been  the  topic  of 
numberless  essays — the  goal  of  many  a  pilgrim- 
age— the  scene  of  histories  and  mysteries,  which 
have  not  only  escited  the  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
but  even  extended  more  or  less  throughout  the 
intelligent  world.  Men  of  all  nations,  English 
and  Continental,  Cis- Atlantic  and  Trans- Atlantic ; 
authors,  lawyers,  divines,  gentry,  nobles,  heroes  of 
sea  and  shore,  have  in  their  turn  visited  this  re- 
nowned spot,  and  deemed  a  ^mile  from  its  pos- 
sessor of  more  value  than  if  it  had  come  from 
almost  any  crowned  head  of  Europe.  Yet  the 
admired  man  was  neither  monarch  nc^'  conqueror, 
but  an  author,  though  one  of  a  conspicuous  class. 
But  now  his  wand  is  broken  ;  the  seal  of  death 
is  on  his  brow.  In  the  midst  of  the  woods  his 
hands  had  planted — within  the  mansion  he  had 
reared — in  the  month  of  June,  1832 — on  a  beau-, 
tiful  summer's  evening,  when,  through  the  open 
window  of  the  sick-chamber  the  ripple  of  the 
adjacent  Tweed  could  be  distinctly  heard,  as, 
if  it  were  murmuring  a  requiem  over  his  depar- 
ture— the  magnificent  Sir  Walter  Scott  expired,' 

There  are  some  men,  sad,  sombre,  melancholy, 
who  seem  to  have  an  affinity  with  death.  There 
are  others  in  connexion  with  whose  memories  the 
thought  of  death  seems  discordant.  Such  was  jf 
he  of  whom  we  write.  His  history  is  well  \ 
known.  Never  was  there  a  more  striking  in« 
stance  of  the  insufficiency  of  earthly  good  t(j 
achieve  permanence,  or  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  thfl 
possessor.  When  the  great  Gentile  apostle  sur^j 
veyed  the  efi'orts  of  those  who,  in  his  day,  strove 
for  the  garland  of  the  Olympic  games — an  ac' 
quisition  which  then  opened  the  way  to  notorietj 
and  renown,  he  said :  "  Thci/  do  it  for  a  corrvptihli 
crown."  Such  is  the  history  of  all  human  ami 
bition.  Scarcely  is  the  prize  placed  upon  the  Jj 
brow,  but  it  begins  to  fade ;  and  the  shrivelled  ^ 
and  mouldering  remnant  is  all  that  soon  remains 
of  what  once  taxed  the  most  strenuous  powers  ta  „ 
obtain.  Scott  strove  hard  to  acquire  a  crown  j 
he  gained  it,  but  it  was  a  corrnpliLle  one.  Thfl 
history  of  his  life  is  a  melancholy  but  instructive 
counncntary  upon  the  words  of  Solomon  :  "  Then 
I  looked  upon  all  the  works  which  my  hands  had 
wrought,  and  upon  all  the  labor  that  I  had  laboreq 
to  do,  and  behold  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  o| 
spirit,  and  there  was  no  profit  under  the  sun." 
But  we  anticipate. 

Walter  Scott  was  born  of  respectable  parents. 
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I  ind  received  a  training  for  the  northern  bar.  In 
[  iarly  life,  however,  a  stronger  impulse  than  that 
[  if  legal  ambition  gained  possession  of  his  mind 

I  nd  dictated  his  future  course.  His  successes 
J  rere  not  those  of  jurisprudence,  though  by  per- 
j  onal  and  family  interest  he  rapidly  acquired  two 

II  bgal  appointments.  He  was  constituted  SherifF- 
j  iepute  of  Selkirkshire  and  Clerk  of  Session,  and 
J  n  obtaining  the  latter  position,  he  ceased  alto- 
,  ;ether  to  practise  as  an  advocate.  He  had  in  the 
j  leantime,  however,  felt  the  blaze  of  the  poetic 
u  re  within  him ;  and,  after  a  few  maiden  efforts, 
j  legan  to  astonish  and  delight  the  world  by  the 
J  nergy  of  his  literary  productions.  Powers  such 
J  s  his,  directed  to  high  moral  issues,  might  have 
J  3ft  an  enduring  impress  upon  the  world.  Scott 

ad  in  him  many  high  materials  of  excellence. 
,]j  le  loved  virtue ;  he  was  eminently  noble  and 

;enerous,  free  from  envy,  and  beloved  in  every 
^  ircle  in  which  he  moved,  he  would  have  scorned 
,^  0  prostitute  his  powers  to  base  and  unworthy 
^  nds.    He  had  much  in  him  of  the  elements 

^hich  win  respect  and  admiration,  and  possessed 
^  lany  features  which  the  Saviour,  when  he  wit- 

lessed  them  in  the  young  man  who  came  to  him, 
,^  )eheld  with  affection.  But  his  views  were  still 
lj  adly  short  of  the  true  sublime.  Though  by  no 
;  oeans  destitute  of  many  pious  and  devotional 

entiments,  they  were  not  imbued  with  the  spirit 

f  evangelical  religion.    He  aimed  rather  to  con- 

er  pleasure  than  to  work  out  lasting  benefits ; 
\  nd  though  he  mingled  much  that  was  instruc- 

ive  and  valuable  with  the  pleasure  he  gave,  he 
^  ras  not  a  Milton,  who  loved  to  paint 

"  The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze, 
jj       "Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze;" 

lor  even  a  Cowper,  who,  instinct  with  the  fire  of 
leaven,  has  contributed  greatly  to  fix  sentiments 
if  living  piety  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  who 
ff^  leld  aloft  the  despised  or  neglected  truths  of  re- 
ii  igion  at  a  time  when  to  do  so  was  a  disgrace. 
'    Scott's  success,  however,  was  eminent  in  its 
phere.    The  world  applauded  with  rapture  the 
iietrical  romances  which  flowed  with  such  facility 
rom  his  pen.    When  does  it  not  praise  him  who 
an  successfully  amuse  ?    When  he  turned  him- 
elf  from  poetry  to  prose,  the  popularity  of  his 
iroductions  surpassed  that  of  any  writer  before 
T  since.    Nor  was  he  confined  to  any  single  class 
I  f  literature.    So  versatile  were  his  powers,  as 
.  hat  there  was  scarcely  any  current  topic  which 
le  did  not  "  touch,"  and,  in  general  estimation, 
'touch  only  to  adorn."    And  what  was  most 
^  ronderful  was  to  observe  how  his  well-ballasted 
^  lind  withstood  the  gales  of  applause  which  blew 
ipon  him  from  every  quarter.  "  The  homage  paid 
lim,"  in  1809,  writes  his  biographer,  "  would 
lave  turned  the  head  of  any  less  gifted  man  of 
minence."    Another  friend  thus  described  the 
" '  liffereut  effect  which  all  this  adulation  produced 
ipon  Scott  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  wife  on  the 
ther.    "  Mr.  Scott,"  said  she,  "  always  appears 


to  me  like  a  glass  through  which  the  rays  of  ad- 
miration pass  without  sensibly  affecting  it ;  but 
the  bit  of  paper  that  lies  beside  it  will  presently 
be  in  a  blaze ;  and  no  wonder." 

Yet,  though  the  mind  of  Scott  seemed  steadily 
to  resist  the  influences  which  would  have  utterly 
destroyed  most  others,  there  were  circumstances 
which  ultimately  pointed  out  this  weakness, 
though  they  were  for  a  long  time  hidden  from 
the  world.  The  error  of  Scott  may  seem  to  many 
natural  and  venial.  Its  indulgence,  however,  led 
to  his  undoing.  His  great  temptation  was  the 
ambition  of  founding,  by  means  of  his  talents, 
not  only  a  reputation,  but  a  family.  "  I  assure 
you,"  he  writes  to  his  relative,  "  we  are  not  a 
little  proud  of  being  greeted  as  laird  and  lady  of 
Abbotsford."  This  was  the  notion  continually 
present  to  his  mind ;  and  to  be  a  kind  of  modern 
feudal  baron  was  the  object  of  his  constant  poeti- 
cal aspirings.  Alas  !  if  adversity  have  slain  its 
thousands,  surely  prosperity  has  slain  its  ten  thou- 
sands. Well  is  this  world  described  as  "  a  bad 
paymaster,  who  gives  not  what  he  has  promised." 
Never  did  any  man,  from  Solomon  downwards, 
think  by  any  spell  to  bind  this  variable,  inconstant 
life  to  do  his  bidding,  who  did  not  in  some  shape 
or  other  reap  remorse  and  sorrow.  It  is  "  sow- 
ing the  wind  to  reap  the  whirlwind."  "It  has 
no  stalk."  We  shall  see  more  of  this  in  the  se- 
quel. 

Certainly,  as  the  world  would  judge  of  it,  no- 
thing seemed  to  promise  so  perfect  a  realization 
of  human  wishes  as  the  position  which  Scott  held 
during  a  long  period,  "  The  waters  of  a  full  cup 
were  wrung  out  to  him."  Taking  him  as  he  ap- 
peared during  many  years,  there  seemed  nothing 
farther  to  desire.  His  profits  as  an  author  were 
such  as  had  been,  before  he  obtained  them,  re- 
gai'ded  as  impossible.  He  could  calculate  on  the 
possibility  of  gaining  £30,000  in  two  years  by 
his  more  considerable  works,  and  £6,000  by 
smaller  hrocJmrcs,  and  this  in  addition  to  a  com- 
petent income  which  alone  would  have  placed 
him  beyond  the  reach  of  want.  In  fact,  bargains 
were  made  between  him  and  his  publisher  for 
works  not  only  not  written,  but  not  even  yet 
planned,  and  for  four  works  at  once,  for  which 
payment  was  made  in  anticipation. 

During  this  time,  his  house  at  Abbotsford, 
which  had  gradually  grown  into  a  mansion,  was 
the  seat  of  a  princely  hospitality,  carried  on  upon 
the  widest  scale,  and  its  festivities  often  rivalled 
those  of  nobility  itself.  His  extraordinary  powers 
of  conversation  were  the  delight  of  all  his  asso- 
ciates, whilst  his  real  benevolence  and  unaffected 
kindness  gave  to  his  talents  a  resistless  charm. 
No  man  shone  more  brightly  in  domestic  life,  or 
had  around  him  a  wider  circle  of  attached  friends. 
The  finger  pointed  him  out  wherever  he  could  be 
recognised — in  the  street,  on  the  stage-coach,  in 
the  steamboat ;  honors  came  upon  him  from  the 
most  unexpected  quarters ;  he  was  toasted  at  pub- 
lic dinners ;  was  on  terms  of  cordiality  with  al- 
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most  every  man  of  eminence ;  was  an  honored 
guest  at  the  palace  of  his  sovereign ;  and,  in  the 
festivities  which  greeted  George  IV  on  his  visit 
to  Edinburgh,  was  almost  as  much  noticed  as  the 
monarch  himself.  He  received  the  highest  dis- 
tinction when  present  during  the  occupation  of 
Paris  by  the  Allies,  and  in  Ireland  was  almost 
overwhelmed  by  demonstrations  of  his  popularity. 
He  refused  to  be  made  poet  laureate;  he  could 
have  obtained  without  difficulty  a  seat  on  the  bench; 
he  was  created  a  baronet  amidst  circumstances 
of  peculiar  favor ;  and  in  his  latter  days  received 
the  ofi'ers  of  a  pension,  and  of  the  rank  of  privy 
counsellor.  Authors  dedicated  to  him  the  highest 
productions  of  their  genius ;  and,  in  the  height 
of  his  unequalled  popularity,  Lord  Byron  sent 
him  a  presentation  copy  of  his  works,  inscribed 
— "  To  the  Monarch  of  Parnassus,  from  one  of 
his  Subjects."  Universities  afforded  to  him  their 
highest  honors.  In  short,  the  whole  cornucopia 
of  human  enjoyment  seemed  at  one  period  to  be 
poured  at  his  feet.  And  what  was  more  surpris- 
ing was,  that  none  of  these  things  were  purchased 
by  baseness,  servility,  or  abandonment  of  self- 
respect. 

One  secret  there  was,  indeed,  which  in  its  ope- 
ration must  have  weighed  like  lead  upon  his 
spirit.  But  that  he  did  not  think  a  guilty  one, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  sometimes 
necessitated  a  tortuous  policy  most  unworthy  of 
him.  With  this  exception,  his  honors  were  fairly 
gained.  One  of  his  friends  wrote  of  him  in 
1825,  with  possibly  somewhat  too  high  a  varnish: 
"He  has  been  for  many  years  the  object  of  the 
most  acute  and  vigilant  observation,  and,  as  far 
as  my  own  opportunities  have  gone,  I  must  agree 
with  the  general  report,  namely,  that  on  no  oc- 
casion has  he  ever  betrayed  the  smallest  symptom 
of  vanity  or  aii'ectation,  or  insinuated  a  thought 
bordering  on  presumption,  or  even  on  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  superiority  in  any  respect 

whatever  Surely,  if  Sir  Walter  Scott 

be  not  a  happy  man,  which  he  seems  truly  to  be, 
he  deserves  to  be  so." 

Such  was  the  man  who,  by  a  singular  fascina- 
tion, drew  towards  him  the  attention  of  thou- 
sands. If  the  object  of  men  were  pleasure,  none 
contributed  more  to  its  promotion.  He  was  gay, 
witty,  though  not  frivolous  ;  the  surprising  stores 
of  his  capacious  memory  seemed  inexhaustible ; 
he  was  equally  at  home  in  poetry,  history,  fic- 
tion, criticism,  and  antiquities ;  he  had  a  clear 
view  of  human  nature,  and  a  large  experience  of 
the  world.  What  eyes  were  directed  towards 
him  as  he  sat  at  his  desk  in  the  little  Court  of 
Session!  IIow eagerly  did  men  watch  his  glance, 
as  if  from  it  they  could  divine  his  secret !  With 
what  interest  did  the  stranger  mark  every  move- 
ment of  his  pen,  wondering  what  might  be  the 
theme  then  engaging  him !  Many  were  the 
tourists  who,  lacking  an  introduction  to  the  great 
man,  wandered  curiously  about  the  gates  of  Ab-  i 
botsford,  if  perchance  they  might  catch  a  glimpse 


of  him  who  was  the  great  marvel  of  his  times 
Seldom  has  human  ambition  reached  such  a  pir 
nacle.  Rarely  has  popularity  been  founded  upo 
such  varied  qualifications,  and  indeed  exceller 
cies.  But 

"  He  builds  too  low  who  builds  beneath  the  skies." 
We  must  turn  the  medal,  and  behold  the  obverse 

(To  be  concluded.) 


THE  COOLIE  SYSTEM. 

Three  hundred  and  nineteen  coolies  recent! 
arrived  at  Havana  from  Amoy,  in  a  Hollan 
ship.    One  in  ten  of  those  who  started,  died  o 
the  passage.    They  were  assigned  to  purchasei 
at  $170  each,  and  some  were  resold  at  $19C 
This  system,  although  glossed  over  by  variou 
pretexts,  abounds  with  cruelty  and  wrong.  I 
the  first  place,  the  wretched  coolies  are  deceive 
— in  the  second,  they  are  submitted  to  fearfr 
risks  on  the  voyage — and  in  the  third,  they  ar 
rarely  returned  to  their  native  land.    It  amouni 
to  little  less  than  slavery  in  a  new  form.  W 
have  heretofore  given  accounts  of  a  few  scene 
on  board  of  coolie  ships.    Hundreds  of  victim 
have  been  smothered  between  the  decks,  mi 
tinies  and  murders  have  been  perpetrated,  an 
the  miserable  Asiatics  have  been  knocked  in  th 
head  like  so  many  sheep.    The  inducements  t 
steal  them  or  coax  them  away  from  their  nativ 
land,  are  strong  with  those  who  have  no  othe 
god  than  gold.    As  the  trade  in  Africans  dimir 
ishes,  that  in  coolies  becomes  more  importani 
The  planters  in  Cuba  complain  that  their  estate 
will  soon  become  valueless,  unless  they  can  secur 
sufficient  labor  to  work  them.    Colored  slave 
command  such  enormously  high  prices,  and  th 
risks  of  obtaining  them  are  so  great,  that  tlii 
new  device  of  engaging  coolies  to  engage  at 
certain  rate  for  a  specified  number  of  years,  ha 
been  resorted  to.    They  are  not,  in  fact,  forcci 
to  embark,  but  they  are  deceived  in  many  ways 
and  persuaded,  no  doubt,  to  believe,  that  thei 
condition  will  be  benefitted  in  every  point  of  view 
But  when  once  on  ship-board,  alas  !  for  the  fu 
ture.    They  are  crowded  together  like  so  man- 
cattle,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  comfort 
and  if  any  pestilence  breaks  out  among  therui 
they  are  treated  like   any  thing  but  humai 
beings.    We  are  told  that  at  the  .present  time 
many  thousand  coolies  are  laboring  on  the  estate 
of  Cuba.    However  dissatisfied,  they  could  no 
get  back,  if  they  would.  Nay,  thus  tar,  we  havi 
never  heard  of  a  return  cargo.    Is  it  not  possibli 
for  the  United  States  Government  to  do  some 
thing  with  the  laudable  object  of  exposing  an( 
putting  an  end  to  this  system  ?    At  least,  an  in 
quiry  should  be  instituted,  for  the  purpose  of  as 
certainiug  all  the  facts,  and  of  thus  enabling  th( 
public  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  this  nev 
mode  of  supplying  Cuba  with  laborers.    We  an 
sorry  to  say,  that  already   several  Americai 
vessels  have  been  actively  engaged  in  this  trade 
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At  first  tliey  carried  it  on  openly.  But  the  ex- 
pressions of  popular  opinion  became  so  significant, 
that  the  firms  which  are  responsible  in  Boston 
and  New  York  deemed  it  expedient  to  disclaim 
all  participation,  or  to  promise  a  discontinuance 
of  the  traffic  for  the  future.  If,  therefore,  the 
work  is  still  pursued  in  American  vessels,  it  is 
done  seci'etly.  We  repeat — the  Coolie  System, 
as  far  as  understood,  is  cruel  and  criminal,  and 
it  therefore  should  be  held  up  to  public  detesta- 
tion.— Pennsylvania  Inquirer. 


ON  THE  GOING  OUT  OF  THE  OLD  YEAR. 

Every  year  that  hurries  by, 
Though  it  wait  not  for  reply, 
Brings,  as  plainly  as  it  can, 
Serious  questions  home  to  man  ; 
Tells  him  that  he  is  but  dust ; 
That  he  holds  his  life  "  in  trust  !" 
And  that  trust's  discharge  demands 
Sober  reckoning  at  his  hands. 

Ask  we,  then,  of  by-gone  years, 
What  their  true  result  appears  ? 
Some  of  us  have  known  enow 
To  write  wrinkles  on  the  brow  ; 
"What  of  wisdom  have  they  taught  ? 
What  true  pleasure  have  they  brought  ? 
What  of  real  growth  in  good  ? 
Questions  these — in  thoughtful  mood 
It  becomes  us  oft  to  ask, 
Not  to  turn  from  as  a  task  ; 
Life's  best  boons  we  all  confess. 
Wisdom,  virtue,  happiness. 

Are  we  happier  ?    Truest  bliss 
Surely  should  consist  in  this — 
In  the  happiness  of  all, 
High  and  low,  and  great  and  small ! 
What  though  every  rising  sun 
See  new  wreaths  by  science  won  : 
Though  the  arts  their  trophies  show, 
And  the  rich  may  richer  grow  ; 
Science,  commerce,  wealth  and  art, 
Leave  ungladdened  many  a  heart ! 
Are  there  more,  or  are  there  less, 
Who  now  share  in  happiness  ? 

Are  we  BETTER?    Growth  in  good, 
Truly  felt  and  understood. 
Means  a  growth  in  every  grace. 
Shining  in  its  proper  place  ; 
It  implies  a  growth  in  love 
Unto  Him  who  reigns  above  ! 
Love  to  all  His  creatures  here. 
Rendered  for  His  sake  more  dear  ! 
Tried  by  this  unerring  test, 
Genuine  goodness  is  confest ; 
Heavenly  in  its  aim  and  birth. 
It  would  make  a  heaven  on  earth  ! 

If  such  questions  and  replies, 
Bid  misgiving  doubts  arise, 
May  those  doubts  but  urge  us,  still. 
So  to  weigh  the  good  and  ill 
Of  our  daily  walk  in  life, 
That  it  be  not  found  at  strife 
With  his  merciful  intent 
Who  another  year  hath  lent ; 
But,  with  humbled,  grateful  hearts, 
May  we  so  perform  our  parts, 
That  in  each  God  yet  may  give, 
We  may  to  His  glory  live  ! 

Sunday  School  Journal. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

Perhaps  the  following  may  please  some  of  the 
juvenile  readers  of  the  Review.  J.  H. 

THE  CHILD  AND  BIRD. 
"  Come  hither,  pretty  stranger, 

From  out  the  wintry  storm. 
And  dwell  secure  from  danger 

AVithin  my  cottage  warm. 
Nice  food  will  I  provide  thee. 

And  drink  from  crystal  spring. 
No  harm  shall  e'er  betide  thee — 

Come,  fold  thy  restless  wing. 
And  when  the  spring  returning 

Makes  all  things  bright  and  gay, 
I'll  send  thee  forth  at  morning 

Upon  thy  joyous  way. 
Then  many  a  song  will  cheer  thee 

From  every  verdant  grove, 
And  I  will  come  to  hear  thee 

Tune  forth  thy  notes  of  love. 
But  come,  my  pretty  stranger, 
'Till  wintry  storms  are  o'er. 
And  dwell  secure  from  danger 

Within  my  cottage  door." 
"  I  thank  thee,  gentle  maiden. 

For  thy  kindness  and  thy  care, 
Yet  thj'  offers  may  not  win  me 

From  the  free  and  boundless  air. 
Though  snow  and  frost  are  round  me, 

It  still  is  my  delight 
O'er  the  ice-bound  field  and  forest 

To  wing  my  wayward  flight. 
For  the  hand  that  made  mj  pinions 

Has  provided  food  for  me. 
And  in  all  His  broad  dominions 
I  can  sing,  I'm  free,  I'm  free." 
Orleans  co.,  If.  F.  P. 


M.  H. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 


Foreign  Intelligence. — Liverpool  advices  to  the 
10th  inst.  have  been  received. 

The  Paris  Conference  closed  on  the  evening  of  the 
6th  by  the  signing  of  a  protocol,  which  is  expected  to 
terminate  the  difficulties  that  have  hitherto  prevented 
the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  last  spring.  Russia 
cedes  Bolgrad  and  Tabac  to  Moldavia,  and  receives  in 
return  a  strip  of  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Yalpak,  including  the  town  of  Komrat.  The 
Isle  of  Serpents  is  decided  to  belong  to  Turkey, 
with  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  The  new  boundaries 
are  to  be  fixed,  and  the  Austrian  troops  and  British 
fleet  withdrawn,  by  the  30th  of  3d  month  next.  The 
Commission  on  the  Principalities  is  then  to  proceed 
to  fulfil  its  mission,  after  which  the  Conference  will 
re-assemble  at  Paris  lo  ratify  the  proceedings. 

The  Swiss  difficulty  was  considered  as  virtually 
settled,  by  the  interposition  of  France,  supported  by 
England.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  undertakes  to  en- 
deavor to  obtain  from  Prussia  the  renunciation  of  all 
claim  to  Neufchatel,  in  return  for  the  release  of  the 
prisoners;  and  should  the  King  of  Prussia  refuse  to 
negotiate  on  this  basis,  the  Emperor  will  support  the 
independence  of  Switzerland,  and  oppose  any  aggres- 
sion by  Prussia.  The  Swiss  Federal  Council  approved 
these  terms,  and  had  convoked  the  Federal  Diet  for 
the  14th  inst.  to  receive  them.  The  American  Charge 
d' Affaires  at  Berne  had  also  interceded  with  the  King 
of  Prussia,  who  is  reported  to  have  assured  him  that 
the  question  with  him  was  one  of  honor,  but  that  if 
Switzerland  gave  way,  he  might  possibly  renounce 
his  claims.  Great  agitation  and  alarm  were  said  to 
exist  along  the  frontier  of  Baden  and  Wurtemburg, 
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which  would  probably  become  a  battle  field,  in  the 
event  of  hostilities,  and  would  be  exceedingly  injured 
by  the  interruption  of  trade.  All  the  municipal  coun- 
'■Tils^i(Te'*p"gtitioned  against  permission  being  granted 
for  the  passage  of  Prussian  troops.  The  policy  of 
Austria  is  also  reported  to  be  favorable  to  Switzer- 
land. 

Ehgland.—  The  statement  that  C.  P.  Villiers  had 
been  appointed  Minister  to  Washington  proves  to  be 
incorrect.  The  appointment  has  been  conferred  on 
Lord  Napier,  who  is  a  practised  diplomatist,  having 
served  in  that  capacity  in  Austria,  Persia,  Kussia, 
Naples  and  Turkey. 

The  English  coast  has  been  visited  by  a  series  of 
violent  gales,  and  numerous  shipwrecks  have  occurred. 

The  opposition  to  the  continuance  of  the  increased 
income  tax  levied  during  the  war,  has  spread  to  Ire 
land,  where  the  question  is  vigorously  discussed. 

The  sum  of  £376,500  was  expended  last  year  on 
account  of  public  education  in  Great  Britain.  The 
expense  of  the  establishment  for  the  administration  of 
the  poor  laws  was  £162,451.  The  total  number  of 
emigrants  was  136,000,  of  whom  97,000  emigrated  to 
the  United  States.  About  one-half  of  the  emigration 
to  Australia,  and  the  whole  of  that  to  New  Zealand, 
are  composed  of  Englishmen,  while  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  that  to  the  United  States  consists  of  Irish- 
men. Upwards  of  4,000  Mormons  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool for  American  ports  on  their  way  to  Utah,  during 
the  past  year. 

France. — -The  Archbishop  of  Paris  was  assassinated 
on  the  2d  inst.,  while  officiating  in  one  of  the  churches 
of  Paris,  by  a  discharged  priest. 

A  French  squadron  is  said  to  have  been  dispatched 
to  China,  to  co-operate  with  the  English  in  demand- 
ing concessions  from  that  government. 

A  recent  census  shows  the  population  of  France  to 
be  36,000,000  persons. 

Italy. — The  Pope  has  complained  of  the  action  of 
the  Mexican  government  relative  to  church  property, 
and  declared  all  the  measures  which  it  has  taken  in 
opposition  to  the  Papal  authority  to  be  null  and  void. 
He  has  also  denounced  those  priests  who  obey  the 
laws  of  the  countries  in  whicjl;  they  live  rather  than 
instructions  from  Rome. 

The  Austrian  commandant  at  Parma  has  received 
orders  to  evacuate  the  Duchy  whenever  the  Duchess 
Regent  shall  call  upon  him  to  do  so.  The  Austrians 
have  occupied  it  since  1849. 

Marshal  Radetzky,  the  Austrian  Commander  in  Chief 
in  Italy,  recently  died  suddenly,  at  an  advanced  age. 

Russia. — The  Emperor,  it  is  said,  has  resolved  to 
introduce  the  Gregorian  calendar,  or  new  style,  into 
Russia,  thus  rendering  their  dates  conformable  to 
those  of  other  Christian  nations,  from  which  they  now 
differ  twelve  days. 

Nicaragua. — The  accounts  respecting  Walker's  con- 
dition and  prospects  are  contradictory,  one  statement 
representing  him  as  having  1200  able-bodied  men  at 
Rivas,  well  supplied  with  provisions  and  ammunition, 
with  300  more  at  Punta  Arenas  awaiting  the  comple- 
tion of  a  steamer  to  t.ake  them  up  the  river  to  join 
him;  while  others  give  a  gloomy  account  of  his  situa- 
tion. President  Mora  of  Costa  Rica  has  issued  a  proc- 
lamation, offering  to  any  of  Walker's  army  a  free  and 
safe  passage  to  San  Juan  and  thence  to  New  York,  on 
the  ground  of  his  belief  that  most  of  the  foreigners  in 
Walker's  service  have  been  deceived,  and  would  wil- 
lingly quit  him  if  assured  of  protection  and  aid  to 
reach  their  own  country.  Many  of  them  are  said  to 
be  deserting  him.  A  large  body  of  men  is  reported  to 
have  pronounced  for  Walker  at  Leon. 

DoMKSTic. — Gov.  Geary,  in  his  message  to  the  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature  of  Kansas,  recommended  the  re- 
peal of  the  obnoxious  laws,  and  the  giving  up  of  all 


legislation  relative  to  slavery  ;  but  the  Legislature  has 
refused  to  comply  with  the  recommendation. 

During  the  year  1856,  the  number  of  foreign  immi- 
grants who  arrived  at  Boston  was  21,912,  of  whom 
about  2,000  were  Mormons. 

The  accounts  from  Texas  relative  to  the  success  of 
the  experiment  of  using  camels  on  the  extensive  plains 
of  that  region  continue  to  be  encouraging.  The  ani- 
mals which  have  been  imported  are  in  the  care  of  a 
company  of  cavalry  at  Camp  Verde,  Texas,  and  are 
employed  for  the  tra,nsportatiou  of  military  stores.  It 
l;ias  been  ascertained,  by  repeated  experiments,  that 
more  can  be  transported  by  six  camels  in  five  days, 
than  by  two  mule  teams  of  six  each  in  ten  days. 

The  snow  storm  of  the  I'Jth,  18th  and  19th  inst. 
appears  to  have  prevailed  from  Georgia  to  Canada, 
and  probably  farther  north,  and  the  drifts  caused  by 
the  high  wind  completely  obstructed  the  railroads, 
and  in  many  cases  other  highways,  so  that  travel  be- 
tween the  principal  cities  was  suspended  for  some 
days.  The  storm  was  accompanied  and  followed  by 
intense  cold.  AtQuebec  on  the  18th,  the  thermometer 
was  30°  below  zero,  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  36®  and 
at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  40°.  At  Augusta,  Ga.,  snow  fell 
throngliout  the  18th,  and  the  mercury,  at  sunrise  cn  the 
19th,  stood  .it  6° above  zeio.  On  the  22d  the  Savannah 
river  was  filled  with  floating  ice.  All  the  harbors  cn 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  Norfolk  northward,  are  more 
or  less  obstructed,  and  most  of  them  completely  closed 
by  ice.  Two  hundred  vessels  were  said  to  be  lying  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco  river,  a  few  days  since, 
unable  to  reach  Baltimore.  The  weather  has  also 
been  very  severe  at  the  West.  At  Cincinnati  and 
other  places  on  the  Ohio,  much  suffering  is  experi- 
enced from  scarcity  of  fuel,  the  low  state  of  the  river 
having  prevented  the  usual  supplies  of  coal  being  ob- 
tained during  the  autumn.  The  City  Council  of  Cin- 
cinnati have  talcen  measures  to  procure  a  supply  of 
coal  by  railroad. 

Congress. — The  bill  respecting  the  submarine  tele- 
graph passed  the  Senate  on  the  22d  after  an  animated 
debate,  some  Senators  objecting  on  the  ground  that 
Great  Britain's  possession  of  both  ends  of  the  line 
would  give  her  a  great  advantage  in  case  of  war  with 
this  country,  while  others  lielieved  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  telegraph  would  be  a  powerful  means  for 
maintaining  peace. 

Much  interest  hns  been  excited  in  both  IIousos 
during  the  week,  by  questions  connected  with  tlu> 
power  of  Congress  to  compel  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses. The  Select  Corainittee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, appointed  to  investigate  charges  of  cor- 
ruption made  against  its  members,  reported  that  J.  W. 
Simonton,  a  witness  before  that  Committee,  had  refused 
to  answer  certain  questions  propounded  to  him  ;  and 
offered  a  resolution  directing  the  Sergeant-at  Arms  to 
bring  him  before  the  House  tn  answer  to  a  charge  of 
contempt.  The  resolution  was  adopted,  the  witness 
was  brought  forward  and  permitted  to  state  his  reasons; 
after  which  a  resolution  was  adopted  that  he  should  be 
continued  in  close  custody  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms 
for  the  remainder  of  the  session,  or  until  discharged 
by  further  order  of  the  House,  after  having  purged 
himself  of  contempt.  A  bill  reported  by  the  same 
committee,  providing  additional  penalties  hereafter  for 
witnesses  refusing  to  testify  before  committees  of  either 
house,  passed  the  House  on  the  22nd,  and  was  sent  to 
the  Senate,  where  it  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  reported  back  in  a  few  minutes  without 
amendment,  and  passed  the  next  day.  It  has  since 
been  signed  by  the  President.  A  bill  passed  the  House 
on  the  26tli,  to  enable  the  property  of  an  emancipated 
slave,  who  died  intestate,  to  descend  to  his  s'.ave  wife 
and  children,  their  owners  being  willing  to  set  them 
free.  The  property,  it  was  thought,  would  otherwise 
vest  in  the  United  States. 
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I  "My  mother  and  grandmother  took  a  house  near 
Bedford  Square,  and  my  aunt  a  handsome  house, 
where  she  kept  her  carriage  and  many  servants. 
It  happened  that  an  intimate  friend  of  the  good 
doctor's  lived  opposite  to  my  mother,  who" one 
day,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  spoke  of  the 
regulations  of  the  house  in  such  language  that  a 
letter  was  sent  to  my  father,  telling  him  that  his 
daughter  must  be  removed  from  such  a  danger- 
gerous  and  improper  home.  He  refused  to  in- 
terfere.  My  worthy  friends  encouraged  me  to 
trust  in  the  promised  blessing  upon  honest  indus- 
try, and  to  a  full  and  practical  reliance  upon  the 
guidance  and  mercy  of  Providence,  who  would 
uphold  and  strengthen  me  to  break  off  all  inter- 
course with  my  own  family ;  for  there  was  no 
other  way  of  preserving  what  to  every  young 
woman  is  more  precious  than  all  earthly  riches, 
an  unsullied  reputation.  I  objected  the  fifth 
commandment  as  forbidding  such  a  step ;  but 


From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1857. 
HENRIETTA  AVHATLEY. 
(Continued  from  page  325.) 

"  My  home  was  not  a  comfortable  one,  from 
the  excessive  partiality  shown  to  my  brother  by 
my  grandmother  who  lived  with  us.  At  one 
time  it  was  proposed  to  place  me  on  the  London 
stage  as  an  actress  ;  my  mother,  in  her  usual  de- 
cided manner,  said,  '  I  know  too  well  the  misery  !  these  enlightened  Christians  plainly  convinced 
of  the  profession  ;  my  child  shall  never  be  an  |  my  understanding  that  Grod  required  nothing  of 
actress  !'  I  was  bound  apprentice  for  three  years  ,  his  creatures  but  what  be  would  enable  them  to 
in  a  baby-linen  shop  or  warehouse,  my  father  '  perform,  and  that  the  only  way  in  which  I  could 
paying  the  fee  of  sixty  guineas.  In  this  estab- i  obey  that  commandment  was  a  pre.se?? <  separation, 
iishment  Christian  principle  was  wanting;  and  i  with  a  sincere  desire  to  be  of  use  in  future,  when 
without  this,  nothing  can  go  on  rightly  in  any  '  perhaps  assistance  would  be  more  needful, 
station.  The  heads  of  the  family  were  indolent ;  j  "These  words  were  in  time  verified.  I  was 
the  business  was  left  to  the  journey- women  and  :  enabled,  many  years  after,  to  have  my  mother 
apprentices,  of  whom  there  were  six.  Being  the  ;  under  my  own  roof,  and  to  close  her  eyes,  after 
youngest,  my  business  was  to  loosen  the  shop  :  affording  every  alleviation  and  assistance  possible, 
shutters  and  dress  out  the  windows,  sweep  the  |  But  at  the  time  I  am  nov]  speaking  of,  the  agony 
shop  and  prepare  the  work-table.  The  accom-  j  of  mind  produced  by  feeling  it  right  to  say  what 
jraodations  were  most  homely,  and  the  living  both  !  I  knew  would  excite  both  anger  and  resentment, 
bad  and  scanty.  The  master  was  a  vulgar  man,  ;'  was  the  cause  of  a  severe  fit  of  illness.  When 
much  addicted  to  swearing  and  drinking.  Among  '  recovered  health  permitted,  I  went  to  spend  the 

ithe  apprentices  was  one  Charlotte  ,  who  at-  >  First  day  of  the  week  at  my  mother's  house,  and 

found  she  was  indisposed  with  a  cold,  and  in 


'tracted  my  attention.  She  was  niece,  by  mar- 
riage, to  one  of  the  first  medical  men  in  London, 
who  had  risen  to  eminence  by  industry  and  su- 
perior abilities,  only  equalled  by  his  benevolence ; 
and  his  wife  was  a  true  helpmate  in  every  chari- 
table endeavor  to  assist  a  fellow  creature.  I  was 
introduced  to  this  family,  whose  society  I  felt 
congenial,  and  always  rejoiced  when  invited. 
These  agreeable  visits  became  more  frequent  and 
interesting.  When  Charlotte's  apprenticeship 
expired,  which  it  did  at  the  end  of  one  year,  the 
same  kind  notice  was  repeated  while  she  was  in 
the  country,  near  Salisbury,  on  a  visit  to  her  own 
family. 


tended  having  her  breakfast  in  bed.  My  grand- 
mother made  many  unpleasant  remarks  upon  my 
melancholy  countenance,  want  of  appetite,  and 
many  tears,  and  ordered  me  to  take  up  my 
mother's  breakfast.  It  was  on  the  stairs  my  trial 
was  deeply  felt.  Prayer  arose  on  bended  knees 
for  Divine  help  and  protection,  again  and  again. 
When  some  little  composure  was  obtained,  I  en- 
tered the  room;  and  after  the  breakfast,  when 
my  mother  enquired  into  the  cause  of  my  appa- 
rent grief,  I  had  courage  to  say, '  My  dear  mother, 
I  fear  you  will  be  angry  when  told  that  I  must 
never  sleep  under  this  roof  again.'    '  Who  dares 
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to  say  this  ?'  answered  my  mother^  in  a  very  loud 
and  angry  voice.    '  I  feel  it  right/  I  replied, 
'  and  that  both  for  your  sake  and  mine and 
then  mentioned  the  many  reasons  of  my  kind  j 
friends ;  and  though  these  might  fail  to  bring  ' 
conviction,  they  served  to  allay  the  threatened  • 
tempest.     With  the  usual  sanguine  hopes  of^ 
youth,  I  believed  the  trial  was  over,  and  spent  j 
the  day  in  cheerfulness,  and  was  not  detained  to 
stay  longer  than  tea  time.    But  the  great  In- 
visible, whose  aid  had  been  so  earnestly  implored, 
saw  it  right  that  I  should  feel  the  scourge  of  the 
tongue.    All  that  belonged  to  me  was  sent,  with 
a  severe  command  never  again  to  intrude  into  the 
presence  of  either  my  mother  or  aunt,  who  often 
came  to  the  shop  laughing  and  talking  loud, 
without  taking  any  notice  of  the  poor,  silent, 
weeping  girl,  sitting  at  the  work  table.  My 
brother,  too,  wrote  me  a  letter  full  of  abuse.  The 
people  of  the  house  united  in  believing  all  their 
falsehoods,  and  warned  their  children  to  avoid 
such  a  bad  example.    Few  things  affect  a  young- 
mind  more  painfully  than  to  be  the  subject  of 
unjust  accusations,  most,  from  those  under  the 
same  roof 

"  I  received  a  letter  from  Charlotte  every  week, 
and  wrote  every  week  in  return.  I  had  great 
difficulty  to  do  this  in  the  miserable-looking  gar- 
ret where  I  slept.  Each  Sabbath  day  was  most 
agreeably  spent  with  my  friends  in  Burlington 
street,  where  improvement  was  kept  in  view,  and 
encouragement  given  with  kindness.  One  of  my 
trials  at  this  time  was  the  want  of  money  to 
supply  necessaries.  This  I  did  not  mention,  but 
silently  went  on  for  many  months  with  one  soli- 
tary shilling  in  the  purse.  One  day  an  officer 
walked  into  the  work-room,  and,  calling  my  name, 
said  he  was  a  friend  of  my  father's,  who  had 
known  me  in  Ireland  when  an  infant,  and  now 
wished  to  renew  his  acquaintance.  He  took 
leave  with  many  kind  expressions,  and  on  the 
following  day  a  soldier  delivered  a  heavy  letter 
into  my  hands,  and  waited  for  an  answer.  I  took 
it,  unopened,  into  the  sleeping  room,  and  having 
bolted  the  door,  read  a  kind  letter  which  enclosed 
five  guineas,  to  purchase  any  trifle  most  agree- 
able. With  this  in  hand,  I  knelt  down,  and 
earnestly  prayed  that  the  Giver  of  all  would,  at 
this  time,  direct  me  to  do  what  was  right.  After 
some  time  spent  in  silence,  it  was  felt  right  to 
return  the  money  with  a  short  note  of  thanks. 
The  following  day  I  received  a  large  parcel,  con- 
taining useful  articles,  with  a  most  polite  '  fare- 
well '  note  from  the  same  officer,  saying  he  was 
leaving  England  with  sentiments  of  regard  and 
esteem,  and  hoped  what  he  now  sent  would  be 
accepted  without  hesitation. 

"  Soon  after  this  my  friend  Charlotte  returned, 
who  not  only  shared  her  purse  with  me,  but  told 
her  own  friends  she  would  not  commence  busi- 
ness unless  I  was  to  be  her  partner  as  soon  as  my 
apprenticeship  expired.  To  this  no  objection 
was  made,  and  all  the  past  sufferings  were  forgot  j 
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the  trials  of  each  day  passed  away  lightly,  de-  si 
lightful  pictures  of  hope  were  constantly  in  view,  ol 
and  when  the  day  arrived,  with  a  light  step  and  u 
a  grateful  heart  I  received  the  cordial  welcome  ri 
of  Charlotte,  who  occupied  comfortable  apart-  pi 
ments,  where  every  thing  was  prepared  that  af-  ji 
fection  could  suggest.  I  really  thought  no  hu-  m 
man  being  could  feel  happier,  foolishly  con-  si 
eluding  this  was  to  continue  through  life.  We  oi 
soon  had  three  respectable  young  persons,  whose  to 
parents  were  known  to  Charlotte,  and  who  paid  \j 
apprentice  fees.  The  business  went  on  quite  it 
flourishing  and  increasing,  owing  to  the  patron-  li 
age  and  recommendation  of  oar  kind  friends ;  f 
and  I  do  not  think  a  more  cheerful  party  could  qi 
be  seen  than  in  our  work-room — all  busy,  all'  u 
willing  to  do  the  best  in  their  power ;  and  when  ^ 
the  work  of  each  was  settled,  some  agreeable  book;  « 
was  read  in  turn,  and  the  day  concluded  gene-  (; 
rally  with  a  chapter  from  the  Bible.  We  went, 
in  turns,  every  week  to  spend  one  day  in  Burling-  i 
ton  street.  These  were  most  happy  days  in  my  ^ 
estimation,  but  not  so  with  Charlotte.  ^ 

"  Recollecting  she  had  generously  taken  me  4 
as  a  partner  without  any  property,  it  felt  to  b(  jf 
my  duty  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency  by  doubU 
diligence,  attention  to  business,  and  endeavoring  [, 
in  every  way  to  be  useful.  For  this  purpose,  as  ^ 
the  housekeeping  department  ^had  been  givei  jj 
to  me,  I  was  up  emit/,  went  to  market  befort  \ 
breakfast,  and  settled  all  domestic  aff'airs  on  re  5 
turning.  The  business  engaged  the  whole  day  (j 
and  except  the  delightful  holiday,  once  even  tj 
other  week,  I  never  accepted  any  invitation.  Al  tl 
went  on  smoothly  for  some  time.  Our  kind  jj 
friend,  the  doctor,  sometimes  walked  into  om  a 
large  work-room  and  sf^id,  '  Well,  ladies,  I  an  (, 
come  to  see  how  the  pot  boils.  Let  me  see  th(  p 
balance-sheet  at  the  end  of  the  year.'  j, 

"  After  a  time  I  was  surprised  to  see  Charlotte  p 
change  her  behaviour  towards  me ;  she  woulc  ^ 
sometimes  follow  me  about  the  house  using  mud 
rude  and  even  abusive  language.    About  thii  , 
time  my  father  came  to  London,  and  invited  m(  - 
to  breakfast,  walked  with  me  in  St.  James's  street  , 
and  made  many  presents.    He  soon  went  to  Ire  (, 
land  again,  and  at  the  last  breakfast  he  gave  me  (, 
£100.    When  thanking  him  for  this  handsom* 
present,  he  told  me  that  his  sister  in  Switzerlanc  | 
had  sent  £400,  as  a  present  for  me  ;  but  this  h(  j 
did  not  give.  I  joyfully  hastened  home  with  this  , 
first  possession  of  property,  and  placed  it  in  th(  , 
hands  of  my  friend  Charlotte,  begging  she  wouk 
make  what  use  she  pleased  of  it.    After  sonn  , 
time,  when  my  turn  came  to  go  to  Burlingtor  , 
street,  I  found  Charlotte  had  made  many  com 
plaints  and  accusations  to  my  kind  friends.  Thei 
told  me  they  saw  jealousi/  had  taken  possessioi  ,, 
of  Charlotte's  mind,  and  this  would  soon  ruii 
the  business ;  and  as  I  was  many  years  younger  , 
it  was  my  duty  to  leave  it,  and  turn  my  thought:  - 
to  some  other  way  of  earning  a  livelihood.  The]  , 
advised  the  situation  of  nursery  governess,  anc  j 
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such  a  one  could  notv  he  obtained  witt  a  lady 
of  rank,  wlio  had  asked  the  doctor  if  he  could  re- 
commend any  person.  This  advice  I  felt  to  be 
right,  and  I  said  I  would  be  guided  by  their  su- 
perior judgment.  My  suiferings  no  words  can 
describe.  To  become  a  servant  after  seeing  my 
name  on  a  large  brass  plate  on  the  door ;  posses- 
sing the  affection,  willing  and  ready  obedience 
of  our  three  agreeable  apprentices ;  accustomed 
to  order  the  servants,  and  looked  up  to  as  mis- 
j  tress  ;  all  this  was  no  light  trial  to  give  up ;  but 
it  was  felt  right ;  and  after  a  heartfelt  prayer  and 
humble  petition  for  right  direction,  the  resolution 
was  fixed.  When  I  told  Charlotte,  she  seemed 
quite  thunderstruck,  begging  that  this  resolution 
might  be  changed,  saying,  the  business  would 
come  to  nothing.  I  replied,  referring  to  her  past 
conduct,  and  said,  '  The  friends  we  both  so  highly 
esteem  are  the  best  judges.' 

"  The  lady  called  on  the  following  day,  and  it 
was  settled  that  in  three  days  I  should  accom- 
pany herself  and  family  to  the  sea  side.  These 
were  days  of  misery.  The  expressed  grief  of  the 
dear  girls,  while  it  flattered,  was  deeply  partaken 
of,  and  Charlotte  still  wishing  me  to  stay,  added 
to  the  mental  suffering.  It  was,  indeed,  a  pain- 
ful sort  of  relief  when  the  morning  came,  and  I 
entered  the  travelling  carriage  with  two  little 
girls  and  their  parents,  and  soon  lost  sight  of 
London.  Thus  grace  and  mercy  overcame  natu- 
ral selfishness,  and  after  some  time  active  exer- 
tion reconciled  me  to  the  many  disagreeables  of 
this  novel  situation.  I  could  fill  many  pages  with 
the  experience  of  sixteen  years  spent  as  governess 
in  three  different  families.  The  duties  of  this 
employment  are  truly  important,  and  when  en- 
tered into  with  full  purpose  of  heart,  and  earnest, 
persevering  endeavors,  I  believe  the  Divine  bless- 
ing will  make  it  one  of  constant  and  daily  im- 
provement— '  Teaching  we  learn,  and  giving  we 
retain.'  Few  know  how  to  treat  women  in  this 
respectable  class  of  society.  I  feel  the  difficulty, 
and  believe  the  best  way  is  for  every  mother, 
when  in  health,  to  enter  into  the  important  busi- 
ness daily,  with  what  assistance  can  be  obtained, 
but  to  be  herself  guide  of  her  children's  edu- 
cation, and  not  devolve  the  whole  upon  one  who 
cannot  feel  equal  interest  with  a  mother.  But 
then  the  heartless  intercourse  with  the  world 
must  be  quite  given  iijp.  The  mother  and  gov- 
erness must  act  in  concert  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples. The  example  and  precepts  of  the  Saviour 
must  be  enforced  equally  by  both,  and  an  ample 
reward  may  rationally  be  expected  from  the 
daili/  exertions  of  a  few  years. 

"  The  daughter  of  my  beloved  friend,  whose 
kindness  and  friendship  never  wavered,  had 
adopted  two  little  girls,  and  expressed  a  wish  for 
my  services.  Here  I  remained  ten  years,  and 
should  probably  have  ended  life's  pilgrimage  in 
this  beloved  family,  had  not  the  following  cir- 
cumstance occurred  : — A  former  pupil  had  mar- 
ried, and  though  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  had 
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fallen  into  bad  health.  She  wrote  an  earnest 
request  that  I  would  pay  her  a  visit  before  she 
left  this' world.  I  obtained  permission,  staid 
with  her  some  time,  and  witnessed  how  little  de- 
pendence can  be  placed  upon  health  and  youth. 
She  often  said  that  her  bodily  sufferings  and  the 
loss  of  her  children  were  richly  compensated  by 
the  uniform  kindness  of  her  husband.  Her  pa- 
tience and  resignation  were  exemplary.  She 
died  at  twenty-seven,  and  left  one  little  boy. 
After  nearly  two  years,  I  received  a  letter  from 
her  husband  to  say  that  Mary,  on  her  death-bed, 
expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  take  her  place, 
and  become  a  mother  to  her  child,  and  that  he 
intended  coming  to  London  to  urge  the  request. 
This  accordingly  took  place,  and  after  a  few 
months  I  began  earnestly  endeavoring  to  fulfil 
the  most  difficult  of  all  duties — that  of  a  mother- 
in-law. 

"  Thirty-three  years  of  married  life  are  de- 
scribed in  journals  kept  during  those  years,  and 
I  now  rest  in  the  humble,  yet  well-grounded 
hope,  that,  after  the  trials  of  life  are  past,  if 
during  that  time  we  have  walked  by  the  same 
rule,  and  steadfastly  minded  the  same  thing, 
we  shall  each,  in  turn,  take  possession  of  the 
rich  and  glorious  inheritance  purchased  for  us, 
when  grandmother  and  grandchildren  may  re- 
joice together." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


A  Memorial  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends,  North  Carolina,  concerning 
DouGAN  Claek,  deceased. 

Dougan  Clark  was  the  son  of  William  and 
Eleanor  Clark,  of  Randolph  Co.,  N.  C,  and  was 
born  the  3rd  day  of  the  10th  mo.,  1783. 

Of  his  childhood  there  is  but  little  known, 
more  than  that  he  has  been  frequently  heard  to 
say,  that  he  felt  the  visitations  of  heavenly  love 
at  a  very  early  age,  and  experienced  condemna- 
tion when  he  had  indulged  in  things  that  were 
wrong. 

While  in  his  minority  his  parents  joined  the 
Society  of  Friends,  having  formerly  been  zealous 
Presbyterians,  and  at  their  request  he  was  re- 
ceived into  membership ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  principles  and  testimonies  peculiar  to 
the  Society  had  any  particular  weight  with  him, 
at  that  time,  for  somewhere  near  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  age,  falling  in  with  the  Methodists, 
his  mind  became  powerfully  arrested,  and  he 
preached  among  them  with  fervent  zeal.  He 
was  soon  in  high  estimation  with  that  Society, 
and  officiated  as  an  itinerant  preacher  for  about 
three  years.  He  then  retired  to  a  more  private 
life,  but  still  continued  an  active  member  of  that 
religious  society. 

About  the  25th  year  of  his  age  he  was  married 
to  Nancy  Welbourn,  a  young  woman  of  the  same 
profession. 

During  all  this  time  his  right  of  membership 
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continued  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  though  as 
opportunity  oifered,  he  had  from  time  to  time 
been  treated  with  but  not  disowned ;  and  when 
a  committee  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  visited 
him  on  account  of  his  going  out  in  his  marriage, 
he  told  them  that  he  respected  the  Society,  but 
had  not  the  least  prospect  of  ever  conforming  to 
their  rules.  But  when  a  copy  of  the  minute  of 
disownment  was  presented  him,  he  was  very 
forcibly  struck,  and  "  felt,"  he  said,  "  like  a  poor 
outcast  with  the  hedge  taken  away  from  around 
him."  He  put  by  all  business  for  the  remain- 
der of  that  day,  and  walked  alone  in  a  forlorn 
state  of  mind,  and  as  he  afterwards  expressed, 
he  never  enjoyed  a  moment  of  satisfaction  until 
he  was  again  received  into  membership.  In  the 
meantime  great  were  his  conflicts,  and  although 
he  continued  to  frequent  the  meetings  of  the 
Methodists,  yet  so  clear  a  sense  was  given  him 
of  the  insufficiency  of  all  human  activity  in  re- 
ligious worship,  and  that  duty  required  him  to 
walk  in  another  path,  that  on  one  occasion  when 
he  stood  up  for  service,  he  felt  such  a  secret 
check  in  his  mind  that  he  was  constrained  to  sit 
down  and  take  no  part  in  the  meeting.  During 
this  trying  dispensation,  he  was  visited  by  many 
of  the  most  influential  members  and  ministers  of 
the  Methodist  connexion,  who  held  out  many 
arguments  and  oifered  many  inducements,  to 
dissuade  him  from  yielding  to  the  settled  convic- 
tions of  Truth  in  his  own  mind ;  but  he  was 
favored  with  wisdom  and  ability  to  answer  all 
their  objections,  and  to  sustain  the  ground  which 
he  had  taken.  He  finally  left  them,  and  began 
constantly  to  attend  the  meetings  of  Friends,  and 
in  due  time  requested  and  again  received  the 
right  of  membership  among  them,  and  not  long 
after,  his  mouth  was  opened  in  public  testimony, 
to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  his  friends. 

He  was  acknowledged  as  a  minister  in  the  8th 
mo.,  1817,  and  feeling  an  earnest  desire  for  the 
spread  and  increase  of  those  principles  which 
were  to  him  very  precious,  he  was  soon  engaged, 
in  obedience  to  apprehended  duty,  in  visiting 
the  meetings  of  his  own,  and  afterwards,  as  way 
opened  for  it,  those  of  neighboring  Quarterly 
Meetings.  In  the  early  part  of  his  ministerial 
labors,  within  the  limits  of  his  own  and  neigh- 
boring Quarterly  Meetings,  he  held  a  number  of 
public  meetings  out  of  Society,  some  at  the  meet- 
ing-houses of  others,  and  some  at  those  of 
Friends,  which  we  believe  were  always  satisfac- 
tory. In  the  mean  time  he  was  comforted  by 
his  wife  receiving  the  Truth  as  held  by  Friends, 
and  becoming  an  exemplary  member  of  Society. 
But  in  the  year  1821  she  was  removed  by  death, 
leaving  him  with  six  small  children.  Her  close 
was  calm  and  peaceful,  and  she  requested  that 
her  children  might  be  brought  up  in  the  way  of 
Friends. 

Notwithstanding  liis  great  bereavement,  he 
still  continued  faithfully  to  exercise  his  gift,  and 
after  visiting  a  number  of  meetings  in  the  sur- 


rounding Quarters,  in  1822  he  paid  a  general 
visit  to  the  meetings  constituting  the  Yearlj- 
Meetings  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  returning  home 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  In  the  5th 
mo.,  ]  828,  he  was  married  to  Asenath  Hunt, 
daughter  of  Nathan  Hunt.  After  this  he  was 
frequently  engaged  in  visits  to  the  neighboring 
meetings  until  the  year  1828,  when  he  attended 
the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and 
some  other  meetings.  For  a  few  of  the  succeed- 
ing years  he  was  not  much  from  home,  except 
in  attending  to  some  appointments  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting. 

In  1834,  he  and  his  wife  were  united  in  a 
visit  to  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia, 
New  l^ork  and  New  England.  They  attended 
all  the  meetings  composing  Philadelphia  and 
New  England  Yearly  Meetings,  and  many  of 
those  belonging  to  New  York,  among  which  were 
the  Half-Year's  Meeting  in  Canada,  and  many  of 
its  subordinate  meetings,  and  returned  in  the 
spring  of  1835  ;  and  in  the  2nd  mo.,  1837,  they 
removed  to  New  Garden  Boarding  School,  hav- 
ing been  employed  to  superintend  that  Institu- 
tion, where  they  remained  for  six  years. 

During  this  time  he  once  had  a  minute  to 
visit  the  meetings  composing  the  Southern  Quar- 
terly Meeting.  He  next  visited  nearly  all  the 
meetings  composing  Western,  Southern,  New  Gar- 
den and  Deep  River  Quarters. 

In  the  year  1844,  he  and  his  wife,  having  ob- 
tained the  necessary  certificates  from  their  meet- 
ings, left  home  to  visit  the  meetings  of  Friends 
I  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  taking  a  num- 
I  ber  of  meetings  on  their  way  to  Philadelphia, 
they  embarked  from  that  place  on  the  26th  of  ' 
2d  mo.,  and  landed  in  Liverpool  on  the  24th  of 
3d  mo.  They  visited  all  the  meetings  of  Friends 
in  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  the  greater 
part  of  those  in  England,  attending  Dublin  Year- 
ly Meeting  twice  and  Loudon  once — and  re- 
turned home  in  the  8th  mo.,  1845.  In  this  visit 
he  was  often  enlarged  in  his  gift,  and  enabled 
clearly  to  unfold  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as 
held  by  primitive  believers  and  our  pious  prede- 
cessors, evidently  to  the  comfort  and  edification 
of  many  minds. 

After  their  return  he  did  not  go  far  from  home. 
He,  in  connection  with  his  wife,  visited  occasion- 
ally neighboring  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  the 
meetings  composing  them,  and  many  families,  a.« 
Truth  made  way,  though  his  health  was  now 
gradually  declining. 

The  last  visit  of  this  kind  that  he  paid  was  in 
the  summer  of  1854.  It  was  to  the  Western 
and  Southern  Quarters,  and  the  meetings  com- 
posing them.  He  was  remarkably  favored  in  the 
exercise  of  his  gift,  but  was  unable  to  attend  a 
part  of  the  meetings. 

This  was  the  last  of  his  public  labors,  he  being 
seldom  able  to  attend  even  his  own  meeting  after- 
wards. 

In  closing  this  account  of  his  public  labors. 
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we  might  just  remark  that  he  always  brought 
home  with  him  minutes  expressive  of  the  unity 
which  Friends  had  with  his  labors  when  abroad. 

From  the  time  he  became  a  member  he  was 
a  constant  attender  of  religious  meetings  until 
infirmity  of  body  prevented — and  an  example 
in  waiting  therein — sitting  many  meetings  in 
solemn  silence. 

He  embraced  the  principles  of  Friends  from 
clear  conviction  in  his  own  mind,  and  held  them 
sacred  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life.  He  bought 
them  at  a  great  price,  and  they  were  precious  to 
him. 

He  often  expressed  his  unshaken  belief,  that 
if  the  principles  promulgated  by  our  early 
Friends  were  not  the  true  religion,  there  was  no 
true  religion  in  the  world.  His  ministry  was 
sound,  clear  and  convincing.  He  was  concerned 
to  turn  the  hearts  of  mankind  from  a  dependence 
on  men  and  books,  to  the  inspeaking  word  of 
Divine  Truth  in  their  own  hearts.  He  was  not 
a  man  of  outward  learning,  but  being  learned  in 
the  school  of  Christ,  and  disciplined  under  the 
Cross,  there  was  at  times  given  him  the  tone;ue 
of  the  learned,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  speak 
a  word  in  season  to  him  that  was  weary,  and  to 
bring  out  of  the  great  treasury  things  both  new 
and  old;  and  so  far  was  he  from  seeking  the 
applauses  of  men,  that  he  shunned  and  shrank 
from  them.  He  had  suffered  from  ill  health 
during  many  years,  which  he  bore  with  truly 
(Jhristian  patience.  In  the  spring  of  1855  it 
was  evident  that  his  health  and  strength  were 
fast  declining.  He  read  the  Scriptures  daily, 
walked  much  alone,  and  was  very  much  retired. 

A  few  days  before  he  was  quite  confined,  his 
wife  being  alone  with  him,  he  appeared  in  a  very 
contrite  state  of  mind,  and  seemed  to  take  a  very 
humiliating  view  of  himself  and  his  past  life — 
as  being  strewed  with  many  infirmities — but 
said  that  if  it  were  to  go  over  again  it  might  not 
be  better,  but  perhaps  worse.  After  a  little 
pause,  he  said  solemnly,  that  he  did  not  want  to 
say  much,  for  there  was  a  great  deal  too  much 
said,  but  he  wanted  nobody  to  be  uneasy  about 
him,  for  he  had  a  very  clear  evidence  the  night 
before  that  all  Avould  be  well  with  him,  and 
that  his  deep  conflicts  of  mind  had  been  ac- 
cepted ;  and  he  trusted  alone  in  the  goodness  of 
God  through  Christ  Jesus.  After  the  conversa- 
tion which  took  place  at  that  time  he  said  but 
little  except  to  express  the  great  quietude  of 
his  mind.  On  one  of  his  sons  taking  leave  of 
him  a  few  days  before  his  departure,  he  said  he 
should  never  see  him  again,  but  wanted  him  to 
know  that  death  was  no  terror  to  him,  for  he 
never  felt  more  quiet  in  his  life. 

He  was  about  two  weeks  confined  to  bed,  the 
last  of  which  he  seldom  spoke  intelligibly  ;  and 
ou  the  23d  of  8th  mo.,  1855,  he  quietly  de- 
parted. So  great  was  the  solemnity  that  it 
seemed  as  though  there  could  hardly  be  a  great- 
er evidence  of  an  immortal  spirit  entering  into 
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rest.  He  was  in  his  72nd  year,  and  had  been 
a  minister  about  88  years. 

In  drawing  up  this  account  we  have  no  design 
to  exalt  or  magnify  the  creature,  but  only  to 
commend  the  riches  of  that  grace  by  which  he 
was  what  he  was,  if  happily  others  might  be 
induced  to  go  and  do  likewise. 


HARMONY  OP  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
REVELATION. 

J  raise  my  protest  against  the  constant  strain 
and  tone  in  which  some  excellent  persons  hold 
up  the  friends  and  professoi's  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, in  general,  and  of  Greology  in  particular,  as 
either  open  infidels,  or,  what  would  be  worse, 
secret  traitors  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  There 
is  a  deplorable  want  of  both  wisdom  and  justice' 
in  this  style  of  representation.  It  is  not  wise; 
for  it  tends  to  foster  the  suspicions  and  objec- 
tions which  unhappily  exist  in  many  minds,  im- 
bued with  scientific  knowledge,  but  ignorant  of 
the  evidences  and  the  divine  grandeur  of  religion, 
and  unhappily  averse  to  a  free  examination  of 
them.  How  must  such  persons  be  confirmed  in 
their  prejudices,  and  in  the  sinful  condition  of 
mind  which  is  the  substratum  of  those  prejudices, 
when  they  hear  Christian  ministers  declaiming 
against  the  knowledge  of  what  they  are  convinced 
is  certain  and  valuable  truth ;  and  reviling  the 
only  possible  means  of  attaining  that  knowledge  ! 

It  is  not  just  ':  for  the  sciences  and  all  their 
investigations  for  which  we  are  pleading,  ara  not 
the  "  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,"  against  which 
the  apostle  gives  a  solemn  warning.  That  was 
no  other  than  a  compound  of  Oriental  and  G  recian 
doctrines ;  referring  to  the  mind  of  man  and  to 
invisible  beings ;  founded,  not  upon  observation 
and  experiment,  but  on  the  play  of  imagination 
and  the  dictates  of  assumed  authority  ;  it  was  an 
impostress  under  the  name  of  philosophy,  en- 
tangling men  in  a  web  of  idle  and  visionary 
speculations,  , destitute  of  evidence,  having  no 
practical  applications,  and  opposing  itself  to  that 
purest  reason  which  is  displayed  in  the  authority 
and  grace  of  the  gospel. 

The  Natural  Philosophy  of  our  times  is  of  the 
opposite  character,  as  to  both  its  constitution  and 
its  tendency.  It  consists  in  the  honest  "  search- 
ing out  of  the  works  of  Jehovah,"  (Psalm,  cxi. 
2 ;)  in  obtaining  the  facts  of  sensible  nature ;  in 
admitting  nothing  as  data  without  adequate  evi- 
dence, and  in  receiving  no  conclusions  till  they 
have  been  substantiated  by  the  most  cautious  rea- 
soning :  and  if  its  proper  effects  be  not  counter- 
acted by  our  own  perverse  depravity,  it  leads  to 
a  devout  veneration  of  God,  and  to  practical 
benefits  without  number  to  ourselves  and  our 
fellow  creatures.  This  philosophy  may  be 
abused ;  and  so  may  any  gifts  of  God ;  health, 
strength,  property,  family,  education,  talents,  the 
esteem  of  our  friends,  the  advantages  of  our  socia,l 
position,  and  even  our  heavenly  religion  itself. 
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All  our  enjoyments  of  tlie  divine  beneficence  may 
be  abused  by  some  kind  or  other  of  an  association 
with  unworthy  principles,  or  a  subserviency  to 
wrong  pursuits.  But  does  any  man  abandon 
these  blessings  on  that  account  ?  Or  declaim 
against  them  as  sinful,  or  in  their  own  nature 
pernicious  ?  The  oppugners  of  philosophy  do  not 
act  so  with  their  own  favorite  enjoyments.  They 
ought  to  reflect  that  the  pursuits  which  they  mis- 
understand and  misrepresent,  and  then  decry, 
are  no  other  than  obedience  to  the  divine  com- 
mand, "  Consider  the  works  of  Grod  ;  remember 
that  thou  magnify  his  work  which  men  behold." 
If,  to  any  attainments  which  we  may  make  in  the 
study  of  physical  objects,  we  do  not  add  sincere 
love  and  devotion  and  obedience  to  the  Lord  of 
nature  and  grace,  the  blame  is  our  own ;  and  no 
slight  blame  and  guilt  it  is.  But  let  not  the 
good  pi'inciples  be  condemned  for  the  bad  prac- 
tice. Does  it  not  so  much  the  more  become  sin- 
cere Christians  to  labor  to  "  add  to  their  faith, 
knowledge;"  to  acquire  so  far  as  they  have  op- 
portunity, that  true  science  which  diifuses  in- 
numerable benefits  among  men,  unfolds  many  of 
the  divine  glories,  and  is  the  proper  handmaid 
of  vital  piety  ? — J.  Pija  Smith. 

From  the  London  Herald  of  Peace. 
THE  ABOLITION  OP  PRIVATEERING. 

We  are  very  anxious  to  engage  the  attention 
and  interest  of  the  readers  of  the  Heruld  upon  a 
subject  of  great  importance  in  its  relation  to  the 
future  peace  of  the  world,  to  which  considerable 
prominence  has  been  recently  given  by  a  diplo- 
matic correspondence  bStween  France  and 
America,  arising  out  of  one  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  governments  represented  at  the 
Paris  Conference.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
amon"'  other  matters  brou"ht  before  the  Confer- 
ence  after  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace, 
was  the  question  as  to  the  present  state  of  inter- 
national maritime  law.  With  a  view  to  bring 
that  law  more  into  hai-mony  with  the  altered  exi- 
gencies of  the  nations,  and,  let  us  hope,  with 
more  humane  principles  of  warfare,  the  following 
declaration  was  adopted  by  the  plenipotentiaries, 
and  embodied  in  a  protocol : — 

"1.  Privateering  is,  and  remains,  abolished. 

"  2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods, 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war. 

"  3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  con- 
traband of  war,  arc  not  liable  to  capture  under 
enemy's  flag. 

"4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must 
be  effective,  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force 
sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of 
the  enemy." 

According  to  another  resolution  of  the  Confer- 
ence, the  Grovernmcnts  not  represented  at  Paris 
were  to  be  invited  to  give  their  adhesion  to  these 
propositions.  Among  others  to  wliom  this  iiivi- 
•  tation  was  addressed  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  acting  on  behalf  of  tlic  signatory  Powers 


to  the  Paris  Protocol,  was  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.    Mr.  Marcy,  the  American  Secre- 
tary of  State,  has  replied  to  this  overture  in  a  P 
very  masterly  despatch,  to  which  we  would  now 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

To  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  of  the  above 
propositions,  the  American  Government  yields  its 
prompt  and  cordial  assent;  the  two  former  being, 
indeed,  substantially  the  same  as  the  President 
had  submitted  two  years  before  to  all  the  mari- 
time nations.  And  it  declares  itself  ready  to 
accept  the  first  also,  provided  the  following  words 
be  added  to  it : — "  And  that  the  private  property 
of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  belligerent  on  the 
high  seas  shall  be  exempted  from  seizure  by 
public  armed  vessels  of  the  other  belligerent,  ex- 
cept it  be  contraband."  It  is  difficult  to  exagge- 
rate the  importance  of  this  proposed  amendment. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  explain,  as  clearly  as  we 
can,  the  bearing  of  the  whole  question,  as  we  are 
anxious  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  all  the  friends 
of  peace  in  support  of  the  American  overture. 

According  to  the  present  system  of  interna- 
tional law — a  purely  arbitrary  code,  "  resting," 
as  Mr.  Bright  observed  in  his  memorable  letter 
to  Mr.  Watkin,  "  upon  custom,  and  upon  no 
higher  moralitjr," — when  two  maritime  nations 
go  to  war,  it  is  lawful  for  their  respective  govern- 
ments to  issue  what  are  called  letters  of  marcjue, 
empowering  pi'ivate  persons  to  equip  vessels  for 
the  purpose  of  preying  upon  the  commerce  of  its 
antagonist,  by  capturing  and  confiscating  mer- 
cantile ships  on  the  high  seas.  These  letters  of 
marque  are  a  sort  of  commission  by  which  the 
privateers  are  protected  from  being  dealt  with  as 
pirates.  We  need  not  say  that  this  is  a  most 
barbarous  practice,  productive  of  incalculable 
loss  and  misery  to  private  persons,  guilty  of  no 
offence,  save  the  misfortune  of  belonging  to  a 
nation  whose  government  is  weak  or  wicked 
enough  to  plunge  into  war.  The  abolition  of 
privateering,  therefore,  is  a  consummation  most 
devoutly  to  be  wished.  Whj-,  then,  does  the 
American  Government  object  to  that  abolition, 
pure  and  simple,  as  proposed  by  the  Paris  Con- 
ference ?  For  this  reason — that,  unless  it  be  ac- 
companied hy  the  addition  it  suggests,  it  will 
place  all  the  smaller  maritime  States,  and  indeed 
all  such  States  as  do  not  keep  large  standing 
navies,  at  an  enormous  disadvantage,-  in  case  of 
war,  as  compared  with  their  rivals.  For,  let  it 
be  remarked,  the  Paris  declaration  retains  the 
right  {or  public  armed  vessels, — those  belonging 
to  the  regular  navies  of  the  respective  countries 
— still  to  plunder  private  property  at  sea,  by 
making  "prize  of  war"  of  all  commercial  ships 
they  can  capture.  And  now,  mark  the  operation 
of  such  partial  repeal  of  the  old  law.  Those 
powers  that  keep  large  navies  would  become  ab- 
solute masters  of  the  seas  ;  while  those  who  do 
not  keep  large  navies,  though  their  commerce  may 
be  equally  extensive,  arc,  by  the  abolition  of 
privateering,  deprived  of  the  only  rcsoui'ce  they 
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have  to  compensate  for  sucli  naval  inequality. 
We  cannot  better  explain  this  point,  than  by  em- 
ploying the  lucid  language  of  Mr.  Marcy,  in  the 
despatch  to  which  we  have  referred  : — "  A  large 
naval  power  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  nation  in- 
ferior in  naval  strength,  would  have  nothing  to 
do  for  the  security  and  protection  of  its  commerce, 
but  to  look  after  the  ships  of  the  regular  navy  of 
its  enemy.  These  might  be  held  in  check  by 
one-half,  or  less,  of  its  naval  force,  and  the  other 
might  sweep  the  commerce  of  its  enemy  from  the 
ocean."  But  proclaim  the  principle  that  private 
property  is  sacred, — that  unoffending  non-com- 
batants engaged  in  the  peaceable  pursuit  of  com- 
merce are  not  to  be  annoyed  by  ani/  species  of 
armed  force,  and  you  place  all  nations  upon  an 
equality. 

jSTow,  for  our  part,  we  support  this  latter  pro- 
position with  all  the  force  of  our  convictions  and 
feeling.  It  would  in  many  ways  be  an  incalcu- 
lable gain. 

In  the  first  place,  it  aims  a  mighty  blow  against 
that  system  of  maintaining  large  naval  armaments, 
which  is  so  great  a  curse  to  the  nations.  Our 
readers  must  have  often  observed,  that  one  of 
the  most  telling  arguments  urged  in  support  of 
this  system — ^just  because  it  is  an  argument  that 
appeals  to  the  selfish  susceptibilities  of  a  mercan- 
tile community — rests  expressly  on  this  ground, 
that  a  large  navy  is  necessary  "  for  the  defence 
of  commerce."  Now,  no  man  will  pretend  that 
these  immense  forces  are  necessary  to  protect 
commerce  from  pirates.  Half-a-dozen  war- 
frio-ates,  such  as  England  or  France  could  turn 
out,  would  suffice  to  sweep  every  pirate  from  every 
ocean  of  the  world.  But  the  idea  evidently  is, 
that  large  navies  must  be  kept  up  to  defend  com- 
merce against  the  ravages  of  the  rival  navies  of 
other  nations,  in  case  of  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  But  if  the  principle  be  adopted  by 
all  civilized  governments,  that  commerce  is  to  be 
exempted  from  the  laws  of  war — that,  let  it  break 
out  when  it  may,  mercantile  ships  are  free  to 
pursue  their  course  unmolested,  it  is  clear  that 
the  above  popular  plea  for  upholding  large  naval 
forces  at  once  falls  to  the  ground.  We  must 
here  again  avail  ourselves  of  the  admirable  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Marcy  : — 

"  The  United  States  consider  powerful  navies 
and  large  standing  armies,  as  permanent  estab- 
lishments, to  be  detrimental  to  national  prosperity 
and  dangerous  to  civil  liberty.  The  expense  of 
keeping  them  up  is  burdensome  to  the  people  ; 
they  are,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Grovernment,  in 
some  degree  a  menace  to  peace  among  nations. 
A  large  force  ever  ready  to  be  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  war,  is  a  temptation  to  rush  into  it. 
The  policy  of  the  United  States  has  ever  been, 
and  never  more  than  now,  adverse  to  such  es- 
tablishments ;  and  they  can  never  be  brought  to 
acquiesce  in  any  change  in  international  law 
which  may  render  it  necessary  for  them  to  main- 
tain a  powerful  navy  or  large  regular  army  in 
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time  of  peace.  If  forced  to  vindicate  their  rights 
by  arms,  they  are  content,  in  the  present  aspect 
of  international  relations,  to  rely  in  military  opera- 
tions on  land  mainly  upon  volunteer  troops,  and 
for  the  protection  of  their  commerce  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree  upon  their  mercantile  marine. 
If  this  country  were  deprived  of  these  resources, 
it  would  be  obliged  to  change  its  policy  and  as- 
sume a  military  attitude  before  the  world." 

But,  adds  Mr.  Marcy,  "  should  the  leading 
Powers  of  Europe  concur  in  proposing,  as  a  rule 
of  international  law,  to  exempt  private  property 
upon  the  ocean  from  seizure  by  public  armed 
cruisers  as  well  as  by  privateers,  the  United  States 
will  readily  meet  them  upon  that  broad  ground." 

In  the  second  place,  this  proposal  would  take 
away  one  of  the  strongest  incentives  to  war,  and 
to  some  of  the  worst  evils  connected  with  war. 
Everybody,  of  course,  knows  that  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  when  commercial  vessels  are  cap- 
tured by  ships  of  a  regular  navy,  they  and  their 
cargo  are  sold  or  valued,  and  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  distributed,  in  the  form  of  money,  among 
the  officers  and  crews.  This  is  nothing  else  but 
a  premium  upon  piracy  and  plunder.  We  do 
not  assume  that  men  engaged  in  military  ser- 
vice on  land  or  sea  are  worse  than  other  men, 
though,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  tendency  of  their 
occupation  is  to  make  them  worse,  more  reckless 
of  all  considerations  of  right,  more  hardened  to 
all  sentiments  of  humanity.  But  if  you  place 
aiii/  man  in  a  position  where  it  is  for  his  interest 
to  commit  acts  of  violence  and  cruelty,  you  assail 
his  virtue  by  a  terrible  temptation ;  so  that  we 
need  not  wonder  if,  in  order  to  subserve  those 
interests,  he  should  try  both  to  precipitate  and 
to  prolong  the  opportunity  for  such  acts.  It  is 
no  secret  whatever,  that  the  prospect  of  a  war  is 
often  eagerly  hailed  by  our  naval  forces,  avowed- 
ly in  the  expectation  of  enriching  themselves  by 
prize-money.  For  cruising  after  commercial 
ships  is  a  kind  of  warfare  which  involves  very 
little  hazard,  and  brings  in  very  ample  rewards. 
We  rejoice  unfeignedly  for  ourselves  at  every- 
thing that  serves  to  strip  war  of  its  attractions. 
The  more  it  becomes  a  mere  professional  matter 
between  those  who  choose  that  trade  of  blood, 
the  better  for  the  Avorld,  for  the  sooner  it  is  likely 
to  come  to  an  end.  If  it  were  understood  that 
ships  of  war — those  sca-wolves  of  the  nations — 
would  have  nothing  else  left  them  on  the  ocean 
but  to  hunt  and  devour  each  other,  they  would, 
we  have  no  doubt,  display  considerably  less  eager- 
ness to  go  forth  to  the  chase. 

In  adopting  the  principle  proposed  by  the 
American  Government,  we  should  be  only  assimi- 
lating the  laws  of  war  at  sea  with  those  which 
already  prevail  on  land.  It  is  accepted  as  a 
settled  point  by  all  civilized  nations,  that  private 
property  on  laud  ought  to  be  exempted  from  the 
operations  of  war.  "  The  wanton  pillage,"  says 
Mr.  Marcy,  "  or  uncompensated  appi'opriation 
of  individual  property,  by  an  army,  even  in  pos- 
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session  of  an  enemy's  country,  is  against  tlie 
usage  of  modern  times.  But,  in  the  name  of  all 
common  sense  and  consistency,  how  can  that  be 
right  at  sea  which  is  wrong  on  land  V 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  7,  1857. 

The  Abolition  of  Privateering. — Many 
of  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  a  diplo- 
matic negotiation  is  pending  between  the  United 
States  and  the  principal  European  Governments, 
on  a  proposed  change  in  international  maritime 
law,  by  which  the  system  of  privateering  would 
be  abolished,  and  all  private  property  on  the 
high  seas  exempted  from  seizure,  unless  it  be 
contraband.  The  subject  involves  considerations 
of  deep  interest  to  the  friend  of  peace,  as  well  as 
to  the  merchant,  and  an  article  in  the  London 
Herald  of  Peace  so  clearly  explains  its  character 
and  the  probable  effects  of  the  proposed  change, 
if  adopted,  that  we  transfer  it  to  our  pages.  In 
a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Richard  Cobden,  M.  P., 
urges  the  mercantile  world  to  allow  its  voice  to 
be  heard  by  the  Government  and  Parliament  in 
favor  of  the  proposition  from  the' United  States, 
to  exempt  private  property  on  the  sea  from  cap- 
ture during  war,  and  hopes  "  the  chamber  will 
throw  the  weight  of  its  great  influence  into  the 
scale  of  humanity  and 2^''0f/ressive  civiUzation." 
"  I  cannot  help  regretting,"  says  he,  "  as  an 
Englishman,  that  the  proposal  did  not  originate 
with  us.  But  the  next  best  thing  would  be  to 
give  it  a  prompt  and  hearty  acceptance,  and  aid 
in  securing  for  it,  if  possible,  a  world-wide  ac- 
quiescence. It  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the 
consequences  of  such  a  revolution  in  the  rules  of 
war.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  first  time  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  world,  that  the  powers  of  belligerents 
will  be  restrained  and  defined  in  the  interest 
of  individuals,  by  international  law.  Who  can 
tell  in  what  other  direction  the  precedent  may 
be  followed  ?  Wars  will  henceforward  partake 
more  of  the  character  of  duels  between  govern- 
ments than  of  the  old  contests  of  nations.  Pri- 
vate citizens  will  cease  to  be  held  responsible,  or 
liable  to  injury,  unless  they  become  participators 
in  the  strife.  There  will  be  no  longer  plunder 
and  prize  money  to  add  the  stimulus  of  cupidity 
to  the  passions  of  hatred  and  revenge.  And  we 
shall  have  one  pretence  less  for  constantly  in- 


creasing the  burden  of  war  navies  in  proportion 
to  the  growth  of  foreign  commerce,  on  the  plea 
of  protecting  our  mercantile  marine.  These  are 
some  of  the  obvious  consequences  of  this  pro- 
posed innovation  upon  the  traditions  and  pre- 
cedents of  the  last  century." 

In  another  letter  of  more  recent  date,  R.  Cob- 
den says,  he  has  "  not  the  least  doubt,  when  this 
proposal  is  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
— taking  for  the  starting  point  of  the  argument 
the  status  quo  as  settled  in  the  Congress  of  Paris, 
which  no  sane  man  will  dream  of  disturbing — 
that  there  will  be  all  but  an  unammous  decision 
in  its  favor." 


The  Chinese  Sugar  Cane. — The  introduc- 
tion of  valuable  foreign  animals,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables into  our  country  is  a  subject  which,  with 
great  propriety,  receives  the  attention  of  truly 
patriotic  and  benevolent  individuals,  and  also  of 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies,  and  of 
the  Federal  Government.  In  some  instances 
ruinous  speculations  have  resulted  from  attempts 
to  introduce  something  new,  but,  upon  the  whole 
they  have  conferred  immense  benefits  ;  and  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  valuable  produc- 
tions of  other  lands,  not  now  known  among  us, 
may  yet  be  found  suited  to  our  climate  and 
wants.  That  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  may  be 
successfully  cultivated  as  far  north  as  the  State 
of  New  York  has  been  already  proved,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  satisfactorily  shown 
by  the  experience  of  last  season,  that  sugar  can 
be  so  readily  procured  from  the  plant  as  to  make 
its  extensive  cultivation  desirable  for  this  object. 
Further  experiments  may,  however,  lead  to  this 
result ;  and  as  there  is  little  danger  of  loss  from 
speculation,  either  in  the  seed  or  the  plant,  and 
the  crop  is  valuable  for  feeding  cattle  and  proba- 
bly for  the  manufacture  of  molasses,  we  cannot 
but  anticipate  with  much  satisfaction  the  moder- 
ate yet  widely  extended  cultivation  which  is 
likely  to  occur  during  the  present  year. 

The  duty  imposed  on  foreign  sugars,  for  the 
protection  of  our  Southern  planters,  and  the  great 
decrease  in  the  annual  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana, 
added  to  the  largely  increased  consumption,  have 
nearly  doubled  tbe  price  of  sugar  within  a  few 
years.  An  augmented  supply  is  therefore  needed ; 
and  if  this  can  be  produced  by  free  lahor,  with- 
out an  increase  of  the  Brazilian  and  Cuban 
slave-trade  or  the  domestic  slave-trade  of  our 
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Soutliern  States,  and  with  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  lessening  the  inducement  to  prolong  the  ex- 
istence of  slavery,  it  must  be  an  occasion  of  just, 
heartfelt,  Christian  rejoicing. 


At  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  Tenth 
month  last,  two  memorials  on  the  subject  of  In- 
temperance were  adopted ;  one  addressed  to  the 
Legislature  of  Indiana  and  the  other  to  that  of 
Illinois ;  and  committees  were  appointed  to  at- 
tend to  their  presentation  to  those  bodies,  re- 
spectively. A  copy  of  the  former  document  has 
been  kindly  sent  to  us,  and  we  willingly  publish 
it  as  an  evidence  of  the  faithful  discharge  of  an 
important  duty,  and  as  an  example  deserving  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  members  of  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  individually  and  collectively. 

"  To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  Indiana. 

The  Memorial  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting, 
composed  of  that  portion  of  the  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends  residing  in  the  Western  part 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  respectfully 
represents : 

That  our  Society  has  ever  felt,  and  continues 
to  feel  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  beloved 
country,  and  our  fellow-citizens  individually.  It 
is  with  feelings  of  this  kind,  and  a  desire  to  be 
found  faithful  in  discharging  our  whole  duty,  both 
towards  our  fellow  beings,  and  our  Divine  Law- 
giver, our  Heavenly  Father,  that  we  are  prompt- 
ed on  the  present  occasion  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  subject  of  providing  a  Law  for  the  effectu- 
al suppression  of  the  evils  of  Intemperance  within 
our  State. 

Three  years  ago,  actuated  by  similar  feelings, 
our  Yearly  Meeting  issued  a  Memorial  on  this 
subject,  which,  together  with  many  others  of  a 
like  character  from  various  parts  of  the  State, 
was  presented  to  the  last  Legislature,  and  we 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  Law  passed  on 
this  subject,  which  while  it  continued  in  opera- 
tion, greatly  reduced,  and  in  some  places  almost 
entirely  suppressed,  the  evils  of  intemperance 
within  our  State,  thus  demonstrating  the  great 
efficacy  of  such  an  enactment.  -By  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  some  of  the  most  important 
provisions  of  said  Law  were  pronounced  uncon- 
stitutional, and  were  thereby  rendered  inoperative, 
and  the  evils  spoken  of  returned  upon  us,  so  that 
we  have  now  with  sorrow  to  believe,  that  those 
evils  have  again  greatly  increased,  and  that  our 
State  is  probably  suffering  as  much  from  this 
cause,  in  many  places,  as  at  any  former  period. 
We  would,  therefore,  again  most  respectfully, 
but  earnestly,  request  that  your  honorable  body 
pass,  at  its  present  session,  such  a  Law,  within 


the  Constitution,  as  shall  effectually  suppress  the 

evils  of  Intemperance  within  our  State. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  aforesaid,  held  at  Richmond  m 
Wayne  County,  Indiana,  on  the  7th  of  the 
Tenth  month,  1856. 

Elijah  Coffin,  Clerk  of  Men's  Meeting. 

Mary  I.  Hadley,  Clerk  of  Women's  Meeting." 


Died,— At  Mt.  Union,  on  the  20th  of  12tli  month 
last,  Joseph  Cobourn,  sou  of  John  and  Sarah  Cobourn, 
in  the  21st  year  of  his  age, — a  member  of  Sandy  Spring 
Monthly  Meeting,  Columbiana  County,  Ohio. 

He  bore  his  illness  with  Christian  patience,  expres- 
sing a  willingness  to  be  resigned  to  the  will  of  his 
Heavenly  Master,  and  quietly  departed,  leaving  the 
consoling  belief  that,  through  adorable  mercy,  he  has 
been  permitted  to  enter  into  that  rest  prepared  for  the 
righteous. 

.  ,  In  Montgomery  Co.,  Ind.,  on  the  7th  of  10th 

month  last,  William  Pickett,  aged  about  34  years, — a 
member  of  Sugar  River  Monthly  Meeting,  afttr  a  pain- 
ful illness  of  six  days,  which  he  bote  with  patience. 
His  work  seemed  to  be  done  in  the  day  time,  and  he 
had  a  word  of  counsel  to  all  around  him,  particularly 
to  his  wife  and  children,  often  expressing  the  peace 
and  joy  he  felt  were  unutterable,  and  that  not  the 
weight  of  a  straw  lay  upon  him,  and  in  this  triumph- 
ant frame  he  breathed  his  last. 

 ,  At  her  residence,  1st  mo.  9th,CYRENE  Pickett, 

widow  of  William  Pickett,  and  daughter  of  Zimri  and 
Lydia  P.  Cook,  in  the  31st  year  of  her  age,  after  a  lin- 
gering illness,  which  she  bore  with  patience.  She  at 
times  expressed  much  concern  for  her  children,  but 
was  favored  to  give  them  up  to  Him  who  has  promised 
to  be  a  Father  to  the  fatherless.  Some  time  before  her 
death,  she  remarked  she  should  soon  go  to  join  a  dear 
father  and  a  beloved  companion,  and  is  gone,  we  hum- 
bly trust,  where  sorrow  and  parting  will  be  no 
more. 

 ,  On  Ihe  13th  of  Twelfth  month  last,  Jona- 
than Hadlby,  aged  about  twenty  years,  a  member 
of  Honey  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Howard 
County,  Indiana. — eldest  son  of  David  and  Hannah 
Hadley,  (the  latter  deceased.)  This  dear  young  Friend 
had  not  enjoyed  good  health  for  several  years,  but 
during  the  last  year  his  decline  has  been  more  per- 
ceptible. He  was  confined  to  his  bed  but  very  little  ; 
and  a  few  days  previous  to  his  decease  rode  on 
horseback  to  a  near  neighbor's.  It  was  very  evident 
from  his  conduct  and  conversation,  that  he  was  under 
the  preparing  hand  of  the  Lord,  for  some  time  before 
his  death.  A  few  hours  previous  to  his  last,  he  be- 
came much  worse,  but  continued  speaking  of  his  eternal 
welfare,  frequently  repeating  "  that  he  was  not  afraid 
to  die."  At  this  time  he  was  so  feeble  that  he  could 
not  speak  above  a  whisper.  It  may  truly  be  said  that 
his  latter  end  was  peace. 

— — ~,  On  the  12th  of  1st  month,  in  the  45th  year  of 
her  age,  Rebecca,  wife  of  John  Gibson,  a  member  of 
Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Columbiana  Co., 
Ohio. 

 ,  Suddenly,  near  Keeseville,  N.  Y.,  on  the  11th 

of  1st  month,  from  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  oc- 
casioned by  a  fall  on  the  9th,  Joel  Battey,  an  ap- 
proved minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  formerly  of 
Starksborough,  Vermont,  but  for  the  past  two  years  a 
member  of  Peru  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y.,  in  the  70th 
year  of  his  age. 

In  the  death  of  our  beloved  and  valued  friend,  not 
only  has  his  family  met  with  an  affecting  bereavement, 
but  the  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  most  devoted  and  use- 
ful members.    Submitting  in  the  morning  of  his  days 
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to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  continuing  in  faithful  obe- 
dience to  his  requirements,  he  became  qualified  at  an 
early  age  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  varied  services 
of  the  Church  ;  an  allotment  of  Christian  labor  vi^hich 
he  continued  to  fill  through  life  with  distinguished 
usefulness. 

His  gift  in  the  ministry  was  sound  and  edifying  ;  in 
the* exercise  of  which  he  travelled  extensively  at  dif- 
ferent periods  within  the  limits  of  his  own  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  once  in  the  year  1854  he  performed 
a  general  visit  to  Friends  in  most  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land. But  the  principal  field  of  his  religious  labors 
appears  to  have  been  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
Quarterly  Meeting,  a  territory  embracing  the  State  of 
Vermont,  Northern  New  York  and  the  adjacent  portion 
of  Canada  East,  in  nearly  all  parts  of  which  he  was 
repeatedly  engaged  in  religious  service,  and  to  a  great 
extent  among  those  not  in  membership  with  Friends— 
a  line  of  service  for  which  he  seems  to  have  been  pe- 
culiarly qualified,  and  in  which  it  is  believed  his 
labors  were  often  blessed,  to  his  own  satisfaction  and 
the  edification  of  those  among  whom  his  lot  was 
cast. 

Always  cherishing  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare, 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
he  was  often  engaged  in  works  of  Christian  philanthro- 
py. The  sufferings  and  degradation  of  that  oppressed 
portion  of  our  countrymen  who  are  held  in  servitude, 
excited  his  especial  sympathy  and  concern,  and  "  re- 
membering those  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them,"  he 
failed  not,  on  all  suitable  occasions,  to  exert  his  in- 
fluence in  their  behalf.  For  many  years  he  believed 
it  required  of  him  to  abstain  from  using  those  articles 
of  domestic  comfort,  which  are  known  to  he  the  pro- 
duct of  the  slave's  unrequited  toil ;  and  few,  perhaps, 
have  made  greater  sacrifices  in  endeavoring  faithfully 
to  carry  out  their  convictions  of  duty  in  this  respect, 
or  done  more,  by  precept  and  example  combined,  to 
bring  this  subject  home  to  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  others. 

Having  "  fought  the  good  fight,  and  finished  his 
course,  and  kept  the  faith,"  he  has,  as  we  humbly 
trust,  received  "  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the 
Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall  give  unto  all  them 
that  love  his  appearing." 


WANTED, 

A  Female  Teacher  in  Friends'  Boarding  School  at 
West  Lake,  near  Picton,  Canada  West,  to  commence 
the  5th  of  Fourth  month  next.  Applications  may  be 
made  to 

Levi  Vakney,  SuperinlenJen/, 
Piclon,  1st  mo.  31— 6t.  Picton,  C.  W. 


LARGEST  CLOCK  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  dials  of  the  English  Parliament  clock 
are  twentj'-two  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Every  half  minute,  the 
point  of  the  minute  hand  moves  nearly  seven 
inches.  The  clock  will  go  eight  and  a  half 
days,  and  strike  only  for  seven  and  a  half, 
so  as  to  indicate  by  its  silence  any  neglect 
in  winding  it  up.  The  mere  winding  of  each 
of  the  striking  parts  will  take  two  hours.  The 
pendulum  is-  15  feet  long;  the  wheels  are  of 
cast  iron  ;  the  hour  bell  is  eight  feet  high  and 
nine  feet  in  diameter,  weighing  from  fourteen  to 
fifteen  tons.  The  weight  of  the  hammer  is  four 
cwt. 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  CURTAIN. — SIR  WALTER 
SCOTT. 
[Concluded  from  page  334.] 

Tempted  by  success,  and  having  ever  before 
him  the  hope  of  forming  a  house  and  leaving  a 
name,  Scott,  in  the  commencement  of  his  literary 
career,  entered  into  partnership  with  his  printers 
and  publishers.  The  movement  was  commercial- 
ly a  very  ill-advised  one.  But  what  was  worse, 
it  involved  a  secret,  and  Scott's  history  proved 
the  force  of  the  maxim,  that  ''where  mystery 
begins,  truth  ends."  Even  this  high-minded 
man  was  compelled  to  resort  sometimes  to  a  lie, 
and  what  was  worse,  to  defend  his  right  to  use 
it.  The  consciousness  of  this  secret  alone  was 
sufficient  to  dim  much  of  the  splendor  of  his  suc- 
cesses. And  often,  when  the  world  was  loud 
in  its  praise  of  the  distinguished  author,  com- 
mercial embarrassments  were  eating  into  his  very 
heart's  core — embarrassments  embittered  by  the 
fear  lest  his  secret  should  be  discovered,  and  the 
proud  baron  be  shown  before  the  world  as  an 
insolvent  tradesman. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  God  not  only  to  let  man 
see  that  he  cannot  be  happy  in  anything  human, 
but  to  plant  briars  in  his  way,  so  that  he  shall 
not  be  happy.  A  series  of  calamities  clustered 
round  this  great  man  in  later  life,  to  exemplify 
this  process.  The  commercial  panic  t)f  the  year 
1826  came.  But  before  it  arrived,  we  find  his 
journal  full  of  such  entries  as — "  Annoyed  with 
anxious  presentiments."  "  If  things  go  badly 
in  London,  the  magic  wand  of  the  Unknown  will 
be  shivered  in  his  grasp.  He  must  then  be 
termed  '  the  Too-well-known.'  "  "  Men  will 
think  pride  has  had  a  fall.  Let  them  indulge 
their  own  pride  in  thinking  that  my  fall  will 
make  them  higher,  or  seem  so  at  least." 

At  last  the  crisis  came.  Poor  Scott  was  ruined. 
"  I  felt  rather  sneaking,"  says  he,  in  his  journal 
of  January,  1826,  "as  I  came  home  from  the 
Parliament  House — felt  as  if  I  were  liable  mon- 
strarf  digito  in  no  very  pleasant  way."  At  this 
time  he  writes  also  : — "  A  painful  scene  after 
dinner,  and  a  still  more  painful  one  after  supper, 
endeavoring  to  convince  these  poor  dear  crea- 
tures," (his  wife  and  children)  "  that  they  must 
not  look  for  miracles,  but  consider  the  misfortune 
as  certain,  and  only  to  be  lessened  by  patience 
and  labor."  Again  :  "  I  have  walked  my  last 
on  the  domains  1  have  planted — sat  the  last  time 
in  the  halls  I  have  built.  But  death  would  have 
taken  them  from  me,  if  misfortune  had  spared 
them.  My  poor  people,  whom  I  loved  so  well !  " 

From  this  tijue  the  position  of  Scott  became 
one  of  painful  notoriety.  He  struggled,  indeed, 
against  his  sorrows  with  a  noble  fortitude,  which 
encourages  the  hope  that  some  of  it  might  be  de- 
rived from  higher  sources  than  any  which  this 
world  could  furnish ;  but  from  this  time  it  be- 
came painfully  evident  that  "  the  iron  had  en- 
tered into  his  soul."  The  crisis,  however,  called 
forth  some  of  the  grandest  features  of  his  char- 
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acter.  Disdaining  to  screen  Limself  from  the 
just  demands  of  his  creditors  by  taking  refuge 
under  insolvency,  he  set  himself,  at  an  incon- 
ceivable expenditure  of  mental  and  moral  energy, 
to  release  himself  by  his  pen  from  pecuniary  ob- 
ligations. This  herculean  task,  it  may  suffice  to 
say,  was  at  length  accomplished,  though  not  en- 
tirely whilst  he  lived. 

Other  sorrows  came  to  swell  the  tide  of  his  de- 
jection. The  companion  of  his  early  joys,  and 
partner  of  his  later  sorrows,  about  this  time  sick- 
ened and  died.  The  blow  was  heavy.  How 
Scott  felt  it  may  be  learned  from  his  Diary." 
"  They  are  arranging  the  chamber  of  death — 
that  which  was  long  the  apartment  of  connubial 
happiness,  and  of  whose  arrangements  (better 
than  in  richer  houses)  she  was  so  proud.  They 
are  treading  fast  and  thick.  For  weeks  you 
could  not  have  heard  a  foot-fall.  Oh,  my  Grod  !" 
Elsewhere  he  writes  :  The  want  of  the  affec- 
tionate cai'e  that  used  to  be  ready  with  lowered 
voice  and  stealthy  pace,  to  smooth  the  pillow  and 
offer  condolence  and  assistance — gone — gone — 
for  ever,  ever,  ever  !  "  Once  more  :  "  In  my 
better  days  I  had  stories  to  tell ;  but  death  has 
closed  the  long  dark  avenue  upon  loves  and 
friendships,  and  I  look  at  them  as  through  the 
grated  door  of  a  burial-place,  filled  with  monu- 
ments of  those  who  were  dear  to  me,  with  no 
insincere  wish  that  it  may  open  for  me  at  no  dis- 
tant period.  No  help  for  it — and  no  matter 
either."  There  are  numerous  other  entries,  equal- 
ly painful  and  dreary. 

Scott  was  now  realizing  in  its  full  force  the 
truth  of  that  striking  passage  which  so  well  de- 
scribes him  and  his  disappointments  :  "  Thou 
shalt  plant  pleasant  plants,  and  shalt  set  it  with 
strange  slips ;  in  the  morning  thou  shalt  make 
thy  plant  to.  grow,  and  in  the  evening  thou  shalt 
make  thy  seed  to  flourish,  but  the  harvest  shall 
be  a  heap  in  a  day  of  grief  and  of  desperate  sor- 
row." His  town  residence  in  Edinburgh  was 
sold ;  the  tourist  lounged  about  the  gate  of  Ab- 
botsford,  but  its  festivity  had  become  a  mere  re- 
membrance. The  hands  of  old  friends  who 
greeted  Scott  conveyed  in  their  gripe  a  painful 
reminiscence,  though  he  thanked  them  for  their 
.sympathy. 

As  years  increased,  neither  was  his  bodily 
strength  so  great,  nor  his  mental  activity  so  con- 
spicuous. At  length  an  attack  of  paralysis  laid 
him  low ;  and  though  for  a  time  he  seemed  to 
recover,  he  was  gradually  becoming  another  man 
from  his  former  self.  "He  looked  jaded  and 
worn  before  evening  set  in,"  says  his  biographer. 
"  After  the  immediate  alarms  of  the  spring,  it 
might  have  been  even  agreeable  to  witness  the 
placid  twilight  scene,  but  for  our  knowledge  that 
nothing  could  keep  him  from  toiling  many  hours 
daily  at  his  desk,  and,  alas  !  that  he  was  no  longer 
sustained  by  the  daily  commendations  of  his 
printer.-  It  was  obvious  that  the  manner  in 
which  Ballantync  communicated  with  him  was 
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sinking  into  his  spirits,  and  we  foresaw  that  some 
trying  crisis  of  discussion  could  not  be  much 
longer  deferred.  A  nervous  twitching  about  the 
muscles  of  his  mouth  was  always  more  or  less  dis- 
cernible from  the  date  of  the  attack  in  February; 
but  we  could  easily  tell,  by  the  aggravation  of 
that  symptom,  when  he  had  received  a  packet 
from  the  Canongate.  And  if  he  felt  his  printer's 
complaints  so  keenly,  what  was  to  be  expected 
in  the  case  of  a  plain  and  undeniable  manifesta- 
tion of  disappointment  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
and  consequently  of  the  bookseller  ?  " 

For  a  little  while  the  hospitalities  of  Abbots- 
ford  were  resumed,  under  more  sober  regulations 
than  before ;  but  former  days  could  no  more  be 
revived.  There  was  a  melancholy  sadness  mark- 
ing every  attempt  at  festivity. 

A  little  further  onward,  and  we  encounter 
another  scene.  Sir  Walter's  mind  had  now  fallen 
into  more  hopeless  decay,  his  popularity  as  an 
author  ceased,  and,  still  more  painful,  about  this 
time  the  part  the  aged  man  took  in  some  local 
political  movements  exposed  him  to  the  manifes- 
tations of  public  odium,  which  pierced  him  like 
an  envenomed  arrow — Mm,  the  flattered,  courted, 
almost  adored.  About  this  time  also  he  resigned 
his  post  as  Clerk  of  Session.  "  Vacation  and  ses- 
sion," he  wi'ote,  "are  now  the  same  tome.  The 
long  remove  must  then  be  looked  to  for  the  final 
signal  to  break  up ;  and  this  is  a  serious  thought." 
"  If  I  were  only  worthy,  I  would  pray  God  for  a 
sudden  death,  and  no  interregnum  between  I 
cease  to  exercise  reason  and  I  cease  to  exist." 
Still  he  clung  to  his  pen.  "I  must  home  to 
work,"  said  he,  on  hearing  of  the  fatal  seizure  of 
a  friend,  "  while  it  is  called  day ;  for  the  night 
cometh  when  no  man  can  work.  I  put  that  text 
many  a  year  ago  on  my  dial-stone,  but  it  often 
preached  in  vain."  Well  had  it  been  for  Scott 
— well  had  it  been  for  the  world — if  this  untir- 
ing energy  had  been  emploj'^ed  on  more  substan- 
tial materials. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  all  the  painful 
details  of  decadence.  "The  welling  out  of  the 
springs  of  life  is  always  mournful — especially 
mournful  when  the  truths  of  the  gospel  do  but 
faintly  irradiate  the  scene.  It  will  suffice  to  say, 
that  in  honor  to  Sir  W.  Scott  a  government  fri- 
gate was  placed  at  his  command,  and  that  he 
visited  by  this  means  the  south  of  Europe — now 
an  imbecile  and  infirm  old  man.  He  returned — 
only  to  die.  When  he  had  arrived  at  Abbots- 
ford  once  more,  "  he  desired  to  be  drawn  into  the 
library  and  placed  by  the  central  window,  that  he 
might  look  down  upon  the  Tweed.  Here,"  says 
his  son-in-law — now  himself  departed — "  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  I  should  read  to  him,  and 
when  I  asked  from  what  book,  he  said,  '  Need 
you  ask  ?  There  is  but  one.'  I  chose  the  14th 
chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  He  listened  with 
mild  devotion,  and  said,  when  I  had  done,  '  Well, 
this  is  a  great  comfort ;  I  have  followed  you  dis- 
tinctly, and  I  feel  as  if  I  were  yet  to  be  myself 
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again.'    In  this  placid  mood  he  was  again  put  to 
bed,  and  had  many  hours  of  soft  slumber." 

A  few  days  after  witnessed  a  very  affecting 
scene :  "  He  fell  asleep  in  his  chair,  and  after 
dozing  for  perhaps  half  an  hour,  started  awake, 
and,  shaking  the  plaids  we  had  put  about  hioi 
from  off  his  shoulders,  said,  '  This  is  sad  idleness ; 
I  shall  forget  what  I  have  been  thinking  of  if  I 
don't  set  it  down  now.  Take  me  into  my  own 
room,  and  fetch  the  keys  of  my  desk.'  He  re- 
peated this  so  earnestly,  that  we  could  not  refuse. 
His  daughters  went  into  his  study,  opened  his 
writing-desk,  and  laid  paper  and  pen  in  the  \isual 

order  The  pen  was  put  into  his  hand,  and 

he  endeavored  to  close  his  fingers  upon  it,  but 
they  refused  their  office — it  dropped  on  the  paper. 
He  sank  back  among  his  pillows,  silent  tears 
rolling  down  his  cheeks.  Sir  Walter,  after  a 
little  while,  again  dropt  into  slumber '  When  he 
was  awaking,  Laidlaw  said  to  me,  '  Sir  Walter 
has  had  a  little  repose.'  '  No,  Willie,'  said  he ; 
'  no  repose  for  Sir  Walter  but  in  the  grave.' 
The  tears  again  rushed  from  his  eyes." 

Religious  exercises  were  now  acceptable  to  him, 
and  his  thoughts  appeared  often  to  wander  over 
portions  of  the  Bible.  One  more  occurrence  must 
be  related : — After  much  mental  weakness,  he 
awoke  one  morning — the  day  of  his  death — to 
perfect  consciousness,  but  in  utter  prostration. 

His  eye  was  clear  and  calm  ;  every  trace  of  the 
wild  fire  of  delirium  was  extinguished.  '  Lock- 
hart,'  he  said,  '  I  may  have  but  a  minute  to  speak 
to  you.  My  dear,  be  a  good  man ;  be  virtuous  ; 
be  religious  ;  be  a  good  man.  Nothing  else  will 
give  J  ou  any  comfort  when  you  come  to  lie  here.' 
He  paused,  and  I  said,  '  Shall  I  send  for  Sophia 
and  Anne  ?"  '  No,'  said  he,  '  don't  disturb  them. 
Poor  souls  !  I  know  they  were  up  all  night.  God 
bless  you  all  !'  After  saying  this,  he  sank  into  a 
tranquil  sleep,  which  imperceptibly  yielded  to 
death." 

And  there  he  lay,  in  the  midst  of  the  scene  he 
had  labored  to  create — a  wrecked,  disappointed, 
though  not  dishonored  man.  He  had  outlived 
many  of  his  early  friends  ;  his  fortune  was  gone ; 
his  lands  were  no  longer  his  own  (though  some 
of  them  were  redeemed  for  his  family  after  his 
death) ;  the  objects  of  his  life  were  all  frustrated. 
Nor  was  this  all.  After  his  departure,  his  family 
sank  away ;  one  after  another  yielded  to  the  cold 
hand  of  death.  Daughters,  sou,  grandson,  son- 
in-law,  all  are  gone.  No  descendant  has  risen 
up  to  claim  Abbot.sford  at  the  hand  of  his  only 
surviving  child.  Abbotsford  remains — in  all  its 
richness  of  wood  and  grove,  of  expensive  furni- 
ture and  armorial  emblazonment ;  but  it  is  de- 
nuded of  sojuc  of  its  extensive  lands,  and  is  a 
monument  in  presence  of  which  the  visitor  sighs 
over  "  the  vanity  of  human  wishes." 

Let  us  learn  the  lesson  !  Let  us  seek  in  Christ 
the  only  valuable  po.ssessious — the  real,  the  sub- 
stantial, the  eternal  ! — The  Leisure  Hour. 


ENGLAND  AT  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA. 

When  Csesar  arrived  in  England,  about  55 
B.  C,  he  describes  the  Cantii,  or  inhabitants  of 
Kent,  and  the  Belgse,  inhabiting  the  modern 
counties  of  Somerset,  Wilts,  and  Hants,  as  much 
more  advanced  than  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the 
habits  of  civilized  life.   They  cultivated  the  soil ; 
employed  marl  as  manure ;  stored  their  corn  un- 
threshed,  and  freed  it  from  the  chaff  and  bran 
only  as  their  daily  demands  required.    The  in- 
terior inhabitants  lived  chiefly  upon  milk  and 
flesh,  being  fed  and  clothed  by  the  produce  of 
their  herds.    "  The  country,"  adds  Ca3sar,  is 
well-peopled,  and  abounds  in  buildings  resembling 
those  of  the  Gauls,  and  they  have  a  great  abun- 
dance of  cattle.    They  are  not  allowed  to  eat 
either  the  hen,  the  goose,  or  the  hare,  yet  they 
take  great  pleasure  in  breeding  them."  Cicero, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  says,  "  There  is  not  a  scruple 
of  money  in  the  island ;  nor  any  hopes  of  booty, 
but  in  slaves ;"  a  description,  that  the  industry 
and  intelligence  of  succeeding  ages  have  rendered 
singularly  inapplicable.  The  first  steps  in  that  im- 
provement were  owing  to  the  Romans  themselves. 
Rutilius  has  elegantly  and  correctly  said,  that 
Rome  filled  the  world  with  her  legislative  tri- 
umphs, and  caused  all  to  live  in  one  common 
union,  blending  discordant  nations  into  one  coun- 
try, and,  by  imparting  a  companionship  in  her 
own  acquirements  and  laws,  formed  one  great  city 
of  the  world. 

Agricola  was  the  chief  instrument  in  imparting 
to  the  Britons  the  improved  arts  and  civilization 
of  the  Romans.    "To  wean  them  from  their 
savage  habits,  Agricola  held  forth  the  baits  of 
pleasure,  encouraging  the  natives,  as  well  by 
public  assistance  as  by  warm  exhortations,  to  build 
temples,  courts  of  justice,  and  commodious  dwell- 
ing-houses.   He  bestowed  encomiums  on  such  as 
cheerfully  obeyed;  ihe  slow  and  uncomplying 
were  branded  with  reproach  ;  and  thus  a  spirit  of 
emulation  diffused  itself,  operating  like  a  sense  of 
duty.    To  establish  a  plan  of  education,  and  give 
the  sons  of  the  leading  chiefs  a  tincture  of  letters, 
was  part  of  his  policy.  By  way  of  encouragement 
he  praised  their  talents,  and  already  saw  them, 
by  the  force  of  their  natural  genius,  rising  su- 
perior to  the  attainments  of  the  Gauls.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  they  who  had  always  disdained 
the  Roman  language  began  to  cultivate  its  beau- 
ties.   The  Roman  apparel  was  seen  without  pre- 
judice, and  the  toga  became  a  fashionable  part  of 
dress.    By  degrees,  the  charms  of  vice  gained 
admission  to  their  hearts ;  baths,  porticos,  and 
elegant  banquets  grew  in  vogue ;  and  the  new 
manners,  which  in  fact  served  only  to  sweeten 
slavery,  were  by  the  unsuspecting  Britons  called 
the  arts  of  polished  humanity."  Thus  eloquently 
does  Tacitus  describe  the  dift'usion  of  the  Roman 
arts  among  the  early  natives  of  England ;  and 
that  agriculture  was  one  of  those  in  which  they 
so  rapidly  improved,  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
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in  the  fourth  century  the  Emperor  Julian,  having 
erected  here  granaries  in  which  to  store  the 
tributary  corn  that  he  exacted  from  the  natives, 
at  one  time  sent  a  fleet  of  600  large  vessels  to 
convey  away  the  store  they  contained.  Julian 
himself  particularizes  the  transaction.  "If," 
says  Gibbon,  "  we  compute  those  vessels  at  only 
seventy  tons  each,  they  were  capable  of  exporting 
120,000  quarters ;  and  the  country  which  could 
bear  so  large  an  exportation  must  have  attained 
an  improved  state  of  agriculture." 

Possessing  this  improved  agriculture,  England 
was  successively  subdued  by  the  Saxons,  the 
Danes,  and  the  Normans  ;  but  as  these  all  came 
to  improve  their  fortunes,  and  to  win  the  com- 
forts of  life,  agriculture  continued  to  flourish : 
her  operations  were  interrupted,  her  products  de- 
stroyed, in  whichever  direction  swept  the  tide  of 
war,  but  no  sooner  was  peace  restored  than  the 
inhabitants,  though  of  varied  extraction,  united 
their  knowledge  in  the  pursuit  of  this  art,  on 
which  not  only  their  comfort,  but  their  existence 
chiefly  depended.  A  similar  summary  observa- 
tion applies  to  all  succeeding  ages ;  and  our  agri- 
culture has  continued  slowly  to  improve  in  spite 
of  every  obstacle  that  has  occasionally  delayed, 
or  that  has  permanently  retarded  its  advance. — 
Johnson. 


WORKING  UNDER  THE  SEA. 

On  Thursday  we  went  to  Glen  Cove  to 
witness  the  operations  of  the  JSTautilus — not  the 
famous  little  navigator  of  southern  seas,  of  whose 
pearly  bark  and  purple  sails  so  much  has  been 
said  and  sung,  but  a  great  iron  diving  machine, 
used  for  exploring  the  beds  of  rivers,  laying  the 
foundations  of  huge  sea  walls  and  breakwaters, 
and  for  a  variety  of  other  submarine  operations, 
which  has  been  very  happily  named  after  the 
little  shell-fish.  This  wonderful  machine,  like 
the  Nautilus,  is  so  constructed  that  it  may  be 
raised  to  the  surface  or  lowered  to  the  bottom  of 
the  water  at  the  will  of  the  operator  within. 
Unlike  the  antiquated  diving  bell  it  may  be  held 
in  suspension  in  mid-water,  by  its  own  specific 
gravity,  and  moved  to  and  fro,  from  right  to  left, 
forward  or  backward,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  work  in  progress.  Expensive  hoist- 
ing tackle,  and  the  labor  of  lifting  the  bell  out 
of  the  water,  are  entirely  dispensed  with ;  it 
quietly  does  its  own  work,  lifting  and  lowering 
immense  masses  under  water,  with  no  other  as- 
sistance from  the  outward  world  than  a  plentiful 
supply  of  compressed  air  to  keep  its  lungs  in 
play.  Such  were  a  few  of  the  capabilities  of  this 
wonderful  machine,  as  stated  last  Winter  before 
the  New  York  Geographical  Society.  At  the 
iuvitation  of  jMajor  Sears,  the  talented  inventor, 
a  large  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen — among 
them  many  eminent  in  the  scientific  world — of 
this  city,  yesterday  took  the  steamboat  Champion 
at  Peck-slip  for  a  pleasant  trip  to  Glen  Cove  to 


witness  the  practical  operations  of  the  diving 
machine. 

On  the  way  to  the  Cove,  Major  Sears,  by 
means  of  working  models,  explained  to  the  as- 
semblage the  leading  features  of  his  invention, 
and  its  adaptability  to  every  variety  of  submarine 
operations.  We  condense  his  remarks  into  the 
following  statement : 

"  The  Nautilus  is  entirely  independent  of  sus- 
pension, thus  obviating  the  difficulty  inherentin  all 
submarine  machines  which  have  heretofore  attain- 
ed to  any  practical  value.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
used  in  the  current  or  sea-way  without  danger.  It  is 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  operator  within. 
The  preponderance  of  air  or  water  within  cer- 
tain chambers  in  the  machine,  which  is  controlled 
by  the  operator  inside,  causes  it  to  rise  or  sink  to 
any  point  at  pleasui'e.  The  preponderance  of 
air,  and  consequent  expulsion  of  water  while  be- 
low, will  cause  it  to  exert  a  lifting  force  equal  to 
the  amount  of  water  thrown  out.  By  this  means 
stones  or  other  weights  may  be  lifted  clear  of  the 
bottom,  and  either  brought  to  the  surface  or  car- 
ried to  any  point  which  may  be  desired,  and  there 
deposited.  The  operators,  walking  on  the  bot- 
tom, move  the  machine  and  suspended  mass,  or 
in  current-way,  cables  placed  for  the  purpose, 
aiford  every  facility  of  movement.  The  time  re- 
quired to  lift  a  weight  of  five  tons  is  but  one 
minute.  Going  down  on  a  rock,  drills  worked  by 
compressed  air  perform  the  same  operations  as  in 
the  quarry.  By  an  arrangement  in  the  side, 
eye-bolts  may  be  placed  in  the  sides  of  a  sunken 
vessel,  to  which  camels  being  applied,  the 
vessel  may  be  returned  at  once  to  the  surface, 
the  air-pumps  connected  with  the  machine  throw- 
ing air  sufficient  to  lift  a  2,000  ton  ship  in  two 
hours,  or  100,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour. 
The  Nautilus  by  its  power  of  locomotion  on  the 
bottom  is  admirably  adapted  to  pearl  and  coral 
as  well  as  sponge  fishing.  For,  being  in  contact 
with  the  objects  below,  as  fast  as  they  are 
gathered,  they  may  be  sent  oli  through  the  bot- 
tom of  the  machine  attached  to  buoys  charged 
with  air  to  the  surface,  where  they  are  taken  en 
board  the  attending  vessel.  With  this  machine 
the  beds  of  auriferous  rivers  may  be  thoroughly 
explored,  as  digging  can  be  performed  and  the 
sand  washed  either  below  or  on  the  surface.  The 
Nautilus  can  descend  to  sunken  vessels  contain- 
ing treasure,  and  by  blasting  with  light  charges, 
or  by  cutting,  remove  the  decks  until  the  position 
of  the  object  sought  for  has  been  ascertained. 
If  the  vessel  should  have  become  filled  with  sand, 
it  may  be  removed  with  ease.  Work  for  en- 
gineering may  be  carried  on  under  water  during 
the  whole  twenty-four  hours,  as  by  an  arrange- 
ment for  illuminating  the  water,  operations  by 
night  are  more  efficient  even  than  by  day.  But 
its  greatest  value  consists  in  its  adaptability  for 
cutting  off  piles,  laying  the  foundations  of  piers, 
sea-walls  for  fortifications,  and  all  kinds  of  sub- 
marine masonry.   Under  the  present  system,  the 
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cost  of  submarine  masonry  averages  16^  cents  a 
cubic  foot ;  these  machines  can  perform  ten  times 
the  amount  of  work  possible  with  the  old  diving 
bell,  in  a  given  time,  and  at  a  cost  of  from  one 
to  two  cents  a  cubic  foot." 

Arrived  at  Glen  Cove  we  saw  the  Nautilus 
floating  in  the  water  and  anchored  at  four  points, 
with  a  sweep  of  several  hundred  feet  in  every 
direction.  The  machine  is  made  of  stout  boiler 
iron,  and  much  resembles  a  vast  tea  kettle  with- 
out spout  or  handle,  its  interior  illuminated 
through  little  glass  plates  in  the  roof.  It  is  about 
twelve  feet  in  diameter  and  eight  feet  deep,  and 
its  interior  is  divided  into  one  large  center  apart- 
ment for  the  operators  and  others,  and  several 
smaller  chambers  for  air  or  water,  according  to 
the  degree  of  buoyancy  required. 

After  the  inventor  had  made  a  descent,  a  com- 
pany of  gentlemen,  detailed  by  the  Navy  Departs 
ment  at  Washington  to  inspect  the  operations  of 
the  Nautilus,  descended.  After  hooking  on  a 
stone  of  five  tons  at  the  bottom  of  the  cove,  the 
machine  returned  to  the  surface  with  its  burden 
in  four  minutes  and  a  half,  blowing  and  spouting 
like  a  veritable  sea  monster.  Then,  by  the 
agency  of  the  cables  which  were  rove  through 
blocks  on  the  outside  of  the  machine,  and  passed 
through  holes  in  the  bottom,  the  operators 
within  moved  it  along  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
through  the  water,  and  then  descended  and  de- 
posited the  stone  on  the  bottom,  occupying  alto- 
gether, for  the  operation,  from  the  time  of  the 
first  descent  to  the  second  ascent,  but  9  minutes 
and  30  seconds. 

The  machine  is  supplied  with  compressed  air 
from  a  large  metal  reservoir  on  a  vessel  in  at- 
tendance. This  reservoir  is  kept  constantly  full 
by  means  of  a  small  steam  forcing-pump,  and 
connects  with  the  machine  by  a  tube  of  india- 
rubber,  lined  with  coiled  wire,  and  cased  in  Rus- 
sian duck.  Passengers  to  the  realms  of  Neptune 
step  from  the  boat  upon  a  small  iron  platform 
which  extends  around  the  top  of  the  machine, 
and  then  through  a  hole  in  the  top,  down  a  lad- 
der into  the  interior  of  the  kettle.  It  is  rather 
oppressive  at  first.  As  a  dozen  persons  crowd 
into  the  little  chamber,  vague  ideas  of  suffocation 
will  present  themselves,  and  long  before  the 
cover  is  let  down  you  experience  a  sensation  of 
oppression  on  the  lungs.  The  cover  is  let  down 
and  screwed  securely ;  the  operator  opens  a  valve 
and  admits  the  condensed  air,  which  rushes  in 
with  a  noise  like  the  blowing  off  of  steam,  and 
forthwith  the  tympanums  of  the  ears  seem  caving 
in  under  the  pressure.  The  sensation  may  be 
overcome  by  making  efforts  to  swallow.  By  ad- 
mitting a  little  water  into  the  side  chambers,  we 
descend  to  the  bottom  in  a  second — a  distance 
of  twenty-two  feet — without  being  conscious  of 
tlic  fact.  It  is  almost  as  light  there  as  in  the 
world  above;  and,  the  pressure  on  the  ears 
having  subsided,  all  begin  to  feel  rather  jolly. 
The  engineer  opens  the  bottom  of  the  machine 
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and  steps  out  upon  the  sand;  shells  are  gathered 
and  distributed,  the  bottom  closed  again,  a  little 
more  air  and  a  good  deal  of  pressure  on  the  ears, 
and  we  are  in  the  upper  world  once  more. 

Large  numbers  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  made 
the  descent,  and  professed  themselves  much 
pleased  with  their  experiences.  The  operations 
are  quite  safe,  and  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  engineer;  to  us  it  seems  scarcely  possible 
that  any  fatal  casualty  could  occur,  with  ordi- 
nary care. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


INDIAN  MAGNANIMITY. 
A  correspondent  of  Porter's  Spirit  of  the 
Times,  writing  from  Oregon,  tells  the  following- 
story,  which  reads  like  a  romance  of  ancient 
Rome  : 

During  the  late  Indian  War,  here,  "  Pe  Pe 
Mox  Mox,"  the  great  Cayuse  Indian  chief,  was 
killed  by  the  volunteers,  it  is  said,  when  he  came- 
into  the  volunteers'  camp,  under  a  flag  of  truce. 

Well,  the  other  day,  a  Mr.   was  coming 

down  from  Colville  Mines,  and  suddenly,  dn  en- 
tering a  small  prairie,  found  himself  in  the  camp 
of  "  Kamaikin,"  the  leading  chief  of  all  the  war- 
like bands.  Kamaikin  had  the  pale-face  brought 
before  him,  in  the  lodge,  gave  him  a  smoke  and 
food ;  and  then  said  to  him,  "  My  brother  Pe  Pe 
Mox  Mox,  went  alone  to  your  camp,  and  you 
killed  him ;  you  come  alone  to  our  camp ;  I  smoke 
with  you,  and  feed  you.  Gro  !  tell  the  pale-faces 
how  Kamaikin  treats  a  lonely  white  man." 

'MIU  THE  COLD  AND  FEARFUL  SHADOWS. 

BY  EDWARD   C.  JONES. 

'Mid  the  cold  and  fearful  shadows 

All  Earth's  children  come  to  thee, 
Trembling  as  they  reach  the  portals 

Of  untried  Eternity  ; 
All  before  them  mist  and  darkness, 

All  behind  them  light  and  bloom, 
Aud  revealed  in  clearest  outline 

That  long  resting  place,  the  Tomb. 

But,  dear  Father,  at  whose  bidding 

We  have  drawn  the  mortal  air, 
■Neath  whose  tender,  constant  guidance 

AH  our  mortal  goings  were  ; 
Thou  art  in  the  shadowy  entrance, 

Just  as  in  tbc  blush  of  day. 
And  thy  soothing  voice  of  welcome 

Calls  us  to  thy  arms  away. 

Shrinking  nature  still  may  trust  thee, 

While  the  heart  is  I'aint  and  weak, 
And  the  tinge  of  coming  glory 

Hest  ujion  the  pallid  cheek; 
Art  thou  not  the  same  dear  Father, 

Whether  ours  be  joy  or  pain  ? 
And  if  we  are  called  to  suffer. 

Shall  we  not  be  called  to  reign  ? 

These  poor  hearts,  so  tried  and  tempted, 

Lured  so  oft  from  duty's  way, 
Have  no  other  stable  anchor 

If  thy  steadfast  word  decay — 
If  thy  promise  be  not  certain. 

That  our  Jlaker  loves  us  stil] 
And  through  Death's  repulsive  valley 

Leads  us  to  his  holy  hill. 
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Father,  if  our  trust  be  feeble, 

Oh  !  forgive  the  want  of  faith  ; 
Let  a  beam  of  coming  rapture 

Gild  thy  children's  upper  path — 
Sinful,  frail,  unworthy  beings. 

Need  a  hope  secure  and  tried, 
And  that  hope  thou  hast  afforded 

In  thy  Son,  the  Crucified. 

'Mid  the  cold  and  fearful  shadows. 

Lead  us,  Father,  if  thou  wilt ; 
Jesus  had  his  hour  of  darkness 

Ere  he  died  for  human  guilt. 
But  we  will,  like  trusting  children. 

Grasp  the  firmer  in  the  dark; 
First  the  valley,  then  the  mountain  ; 

From  the  tempest  to  the  Ark. 

"FOLLOW  ME." 
Matt.  ix.  9. — 1  Pet.  ii.  21. 
Dear  Pilgrim,  when  thy  faith  is  like  to  fail, 
Eemember  Him  who  lives  within  the  veil ; 
'Tis  one  who  trod  thy  thorny  path  before. 
Who  will  not  fail  thee  till  thy  toils  are  o'er ; 
Whose  voice  of  love  was  heard  in  Galilee, 
Who  now  is  gently  calling,  '  Follow  Me  !' 
Say,  does  the  world  its  cunning  lures  employ. 
To  steal  away  thy  higher  hope  and  joy? 
'Tis  one  who  Satan's  bribe  remembers  well, 
Who  oft  was  tried  like  thee,  but  never  fell; 
In  all  thy  frailty  who  can  feel  for  thee, — 
'Tis  He  who  gently  calleth,  '  Follow  Me  !' 
Say,  does  he  bid  thee  bear  and  suffer  long, 
No  wrong  requite,  though  oft  entreated  wrong? 
'Tis  one  who  meek  before  his  mockers  stood. 
Dumb  as  a  lamb  when  brought  to  shed  its  blood  ; 
Who  bore  a  cross  of  agony  for  thee, — • 
The  Prince  of  Peace,  who  calleth,  'Follow  Me!' 
Say,  does  he  bid  thee  humble,  lowly  be? 
'Tis  one  who  in  a  manger  lay  for  thee  j 
Whose  friends  were  fishermen,  and  thorns  his  crown, 
A  reed  his  sceptre,  and  a  cross  his  throne ; 
Who  died  on  earth  to  purchase  heaven  for  thee, — 
'Tis  He  who  gently  calleth,  '  Follow  Me  !' 
Say,  dost  thou  mourn  some  dear  companion  gone. 
Or  o'er  some  loved,  yet  unbelieving  one? 
'Tis  he  who  wept  with  Mary  at  the  grave, 
'Tis  he  who  wept  for  souls  he  came  to  save ; 
Who  when  by  thee  forgot,  remembered  thee, — 
'Tis  He  who  gently  calleth,  '  Follow  Me  !' 

Believe,  and  fear  not,  0  deserted  soul: 
When  clouds  of  wrath  around  thee  seem  to  roll. 
Thou  hast  an  advocate  before  the  throne, 
Who  trod  the  wine-press  of  that  wrath  alone ; 
Who  was  forsaken  by  his  God  for  thee, — 
'Tis  He  who  gently  calleth,  ■  Follow  Me  !' 
0  weary  pilgrim  !  faint  not  in  the  way  : 
The  day  shall  break,  the  shadows  flee  away ; 
Soon  to  the  pleasant  land  thy  feet  shall  come; 
Still  pitch  thy  tent  "a  day's-march  nearer  home;" 
Here  thine  the  cross,  but  there  the  crown  shall  be. 
With  Him  who  now  is  calling,  '  Follow  Me  !' 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

FoREiGx  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  are  to  the 
17  th  ult.  , 

The  Neufchatel  dispute  wag  considered  virtually  at 
an  end.  The  Federal  Assembly  of  Switzerland  had 
adopted  the  proposition  to  release  the  prisoners,  who 
were  to  quit  the  Swiss  territory  until  the  conclusion 
of  a  definite  arrangement,  Prussia  meanwhile  suspend- 
ing her  military  demonstrations.  No  formal  engage- 
ment on  the  part  of  Prussia  had  been  made  public, 


but  it  was  understood  that  the  King  renounced  all 
claim  to  the  sovereignty  and  revenue  of  Neufchatel. 
Two  castles  are  to  remain  the  King's  private  property, 
and  display  the  Prussian  flag,  the  revenue  derived 
from  their  domains,  amounting  to  about  $15,000 
yearly,  to  be  disbursed  in  local  charities. 

Accounts  from  Constantinople  to  the  5th  ult.  state 
that  the  British  squadron  in  the  Black  Sea  had  been 
apprised  of  its  approaching  departure,  but  would  re 
main  until  the  Austrians  should  evacuate  the  Dan- 
ubian  Principalities. 

The  British  fleet  in  the  Persian  Gulf  was  hastening 
its  operations,  in  order  to  terminate  them  within  three 
months,  before  the  excessive  heats.  The  English  were 
seeking  to  excite  the  Governors  of  the  provinces  to 
separate  from  the  Shah.  The  latter  was  making  great 
preparations  for  defence,  notwithstanding  financial 
penury  and  the  fear  of  revolt.  The  Russian  Ambas- 
sador had  left  Teheran  for  the  purpose,  it  was  sus- 
pected, of  asking  assistance  for  Persia  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

Accounts  from  Canton  to  11th  month  24th,  state 
that  hostilities  continued.  The  engagement  of  the 
American  vessels  in  the  conflict  is  explained  by  a 
report  that  the  Governor  of  Canton  having  offered  a 
reward  for  the  heads  of  Englishmen,  some  Americans 
were  decapitated  in  mistake,  and  their  heads  placed 
on  the  city  walls. 

England. — The  East  India  and  China  Association 
has  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Clarendon,  urging  the 
necessity  of  making  use  of  the  present  occasion  to 
place  British  relations  with  China  on  a  settled  footing, 
and  of  securing  by  a  new  treaty,  the  commercial  advan- 
tages hitherto  sought  in  vain.  Lord  Clarendon  replied 
that  the  subject  should  receive  from  the  government 
the  attention  which  its  importance  demands. 

An  opposition  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  is  said 
to  be  organizing  in  London,  which  proposes  to  carry 
a  line  directly  to  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  in- 
stead of  passing  through  the  British  colonial  posses- 
sions. 

France. — The  English  residents  in  Java  have  trans- 
mitted the  sum  of  4,525  francs  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers  by  the  inundations  of  last  year. 

It  is  stated  in  an  agricultural  journal  that  for  the 
first  time  in  the  last  three  years,  there  has  been  a  fall 
in  all  the  corn  markets  of  France. 

Portugal. — At  the  opening  of  the  Cortes,  the  King 
expressed  thanks  to  the  governments  of  England  and 
the  United  States,  for  the  succor  given  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  during  the  famine. 

Russia. — A  great  battle  has  been  fought  between 
the  Russians  and  Circassians,  in  which  the  former 
were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  2,000  men. 

Turkey. — The  Porte  has  approved  of  the  financial 
negotiations  respecting  the  new  Bank,  which  will 
therefore  commence  operations  at  once  at  Constanti- 
nople, with  a  capital  of  eight  millions  of  piastres. 

Diplomatic  conferences  relative  to  the  Danubian 
Principalities  continue  to  be  held.  The  principal 
point  of  discussion  is  the  political  classification  of  the 
Boyards  or  noble  landed  proprietors  ;  the  Porte  pro- 
posed to  establish  two  classes,  but  the  Ambassadors 
objected  to  the  division,  which  would  increase  the 
power  of  the  government. 

Spain. — The  difficulty  with  the  Pope  had  been  set- 
tled. Much  discontent  prevailed  in  Catalonia,  and  an 
insurrection  was  feared,  particularly'  at  Barcelona. 
The  press  of  Spain  is  given  up  to  the  arbitrary  power 
of  the  civil  governors  and  to  the  censors  appointed  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Greece. — The  English  Minister  having  been  offi- 
cially invited,  with  the  other  foreign  ministers,  to  at- 
tend the  opening  of  the  Greek  Parliament,  declined 
doing  so,  on  the  ground  that,  as  the  representative  of 
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the  oldest  and  greatest  constitutional  power  in  Europe, 
lie  could  not  attend  the  inauguration  of  a  Parliament 
formed  under  the  most  flagrant  violation  of  the  instir 
tutions  of  the  country.  This  refusal  produced  much 
sensation  at  Athens,  many  admitting  the  truth  of  the 
charge. 

Egypt. — The  Viceroy  has  set  out  for  Upper  Egypt, 
for  the  pu"po  e  of  obtaining  information  of  the  con- 
dition and  ■wants  ef  the  territory  conquered  by  the 
late  Mehemet  Ali,  which  has  hitherto  been  under  the 
sway  of  cruel  and  exacting  governors.  He  will  also 
cause  investigations  to  be  made  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  avoiding  or  improving  the  cataracts  of  the 
Nile,  so  as  to  make  that  river  a  means  of  communica- 
tion with  Central  Africa. 

South  America. — The  republic's  of  Chili,  Peru,  and 
Ecuador,  have  made  a  treaty  of  international  union 
for  mut'ual  advantage  internally,  and  for  security 
against  external  aggression.  The  revolution  in  Peru 
i^s»*becoming  general  throughout  the  republic,  and  its 
leader  has  obtained  possession  of  nearly  every  port  on 
the  coast  except  Callao.  It  is  not  unlikely  he  may 
succeed  in  overthrowing  the  government.  The  Ar- 
gentine Confederation  is  at  peace  and  prospering.  A 
colony  of  1,200  foreigners  in  Santa  Fe  is  progressing 
satisfactorily. 

DiflBculties  have  arisen  in  New  Granada  from  the 
claims  of  two  contending  governors  for  the  province 
of  Oarthagena.  The  two  parties  were  armed  and  pre- 
pared for  a  conflict,  when  one  of  the  claimants  re- 
signed provisionally,  and  submitted  the  legality  of  the 
election  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  temporary 
Governor  was  installed,  arid  quiet  succeeded. 

Nicaragua. — Late  reports  represent  Walker  as  sur- 
rounded by  the  allies,  who  had  offered  him  terms  of 
surrender,  which  it  was  expected  he  would  accept,  as 
he  was  cut  off  from  supplies.  Greytown  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  Costa  Ricans,  at  the  last  accounts,  and 
his  communication  with  the  Atlantic  coast  was  en- 
tirely intercepted.  , 

Mexico. — The  Spanish  fleet  is  reported  to  have  been 
again  ordered  to  the  Mexican  coast,  some  of  the  Span- 
ish Consuls  in  that  country  having  represented  the 
people  and  the  authorities  to  be  much  incensed  against 
the  Spaniards,  on  account  of  their  supposed  partici- 
pation in  several  demohstrations  against  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Lerdo,  the  author  of  the  law  for  the  sale  of  property 
belonging  to  the  clergy,  has  resigned  his  post  as 
Minister  of  Finance,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
more  liberal  portion  of  the  people. 

Cuba — The  weather  has  been  unusually  cold,  snow 
fell  at  Villa  .Clara,  and  ice  of  the  thickness  of  a  dollar 
formed  in  several  places.  Some  plantations  of  sugar 
cane  have  been  much  injured  by  the  cold. 

A  memorial,  signed  by  many  Spanish  merchants 
and  bakers,  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  American 
flour,  has  been  favorably  received  by  the  Captain 
General,  and  the  measure  will  probably  be  soon  car- 
ried into  efl\;ct. 

•  Domestic. — Advices  from  California  are  to  the  5th 
nit.  A  bill  was  about  to  be  introduced  into  the  Legis- 
lature, authorizing  the  payment  of  the  State  debt, 
and  submitting  the  question  to  the  pcojjle  for  ratifica- 
tion. No  doubt  was  entertained  of  its  passage.  Much 
rain  had  fallen  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  except  the 
southern,  where  severe  drought  prevailed.  The  win- 
ter had  been  colder  than  usual,  and  more  snow  had 
fallen  on  the  coast  range  than  for  seven  years  previous. 

The  Teritorial  Legislature  of  Oregon  has  passed  a 
bill  providing  for  a  vole  by  the  people  on  the  ques- 
tion of  forming  a  State  constitution.  The  gold  mines 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory  are  paying  well. 

A  Dutch  ship  recently  visited  Puget's  Sound,  Wash- 
ington Territory,  to  obtain  spars  for  the  French  navy. 


and  carried  away  100  spars,  of  from  80  to  120  feet  in 
length,  averaging  from  30  to  43  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  butt,  and  retaining  thatsize  for  a  distance  of  20  to  r 
40  feet.    The  largest  were  estimated  to  weigh  from  18 
to  20  tons  each. 

A  Westport  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Republi- 
can states  that  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  Kansas 
has  repealed  the  law  against  the  circulation  of  incen- 
diary (anti-slavery)  documents,  and  that  a  resolution 
has  also  passed  both  houses,  under  which  a  conven- 
tion will  be  called  at  an  early  day  to  frame  a  State 
constitution.  The  Council  has  passed  a  bill  repealing 
all  laws  requiring  test  oaths,  of  oflicers  and  voters, 
not  in  accordance  with  the  organic  act. 

Preston  S.  Brooks  of  S.  C,  who  committed  the  as- 
sault on  Charles  Sumner  in  the  Senate  chamber  last 
spring,  died  in  Washington  on  the  2'rth  ult.,  with  a  r 
very  short  illness. 

Two  members  of  the  Missouri  Legislature  have  j 
openly  avowed  themselves  to  be  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  and  in  favor  of  Missouri  becoming 
a  free  State.  A  pro-slavery  paper  of  St.  Louis  admits 
that  the  friends  of  emancipation  can  poll  many  thou- 
sands of  votes  in  the  State  ;  that  thej'  have  complete 
control  of  St.  Louis  citj'  and  county,  and  that  they 
have  at  least  thirteen  members  in  the  Legislature,  ami 
perhaps  more,  as  several  interior,  counties  are  very 
favorable  to  emancipation.  The  question  is  just  be- 
ginning to  be  publicly  agitated. 

The  unusual  severity  of  the  winter  appears  to 
have  been  general.  At  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on 
the  night  of  the  22d  ult.,  the  thermometer  indi- 
cated 4°  below  zero,  and  at  Nashville,  Tcnn.,  it  has 
been  6®  below.  At  Weldon,  N.  C,  the  snow  was  six- 
teen inches  deep  on  a  level,  with  drifts  four  or  five 
feet  deep.  The  Cape  Fear  river  at  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
the  Pedee  and  the  Tennessee  have  all  been  frozen 
over.  Norfolk  harbor  was  so  completely  frozen  as  tfi 
afford  good  skating,  the  snow  was  very  deep,  and  the 
thermometer  at  zero.  The  air  holes  in  the  ice  of  the 
harbor  were  crowded  with  wild  fowl,  driven  in  from 
sea,  and  so  benumbed  as  to  be  easily  captured.  Nine- 
teen persons  were  fiozen  to  death  at  Petersburg,  Va. 
Long  Island  Sound  has  been  frozen  entirely  across 
east  of  New  Haven  bay,  and  persons  have  crossed  on 
the  ice  from  West  Chester  Co.,  N.  Y.  to  Long  Island. 

CoNGRhss  — A  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Senate 
on  the  2'7th  ult.,  from  Horatio  Hubbell,  of  Penn.';ylvania, 
stating  that  in  18-1!),  in  conjunction  with  John  II. 
Sherburne,  he  caused  to  be  presented  to  Congress  a 
paper  showing  how  a  submarine  telegraph  could  be 
constructed,  and  where  it  could  be  carried  through  ; 
and  praying  that  nothing  be  done  unless  his  rights  as 
projector  be  fully  secured,  by  his  being  made  a  mem- 
ber or  director  of  the  company,  or  in  some  oilier  way. 
As  the  subject  had  passed  away  from  the  Senate,  the 
memorial  was  laid  on  the  table. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  an  amended  tarifl' 
bill  was  reported  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  on  the  27lh.    The  Chairman  stated  that  the 
bill  reduces  the  annual  revenue  $14,000,000.    Oh  the 
31st,  the  Conimitlee  on  Territories  reported  a  bill 
fixing  the  boundaries  of  Minnesota,  and  authorizing'' 
its  people  to  frame  a  Constitution  and  State  govern- 
ment, preparatory  to  admission  into  the  Union.  The 
proposed  boundaries  embrace  about  70,000  square 
miles,  leaving  about  !)0, 000  miles  on  the  west  to  form  a  | 
new  territory,  under  the  painc  of  Dacotah.    The  popu-  J 
lation  was  stated  to  bel)etwcen  175,000  and  200,000.  II 
The  bill  passed,  as  did  a  bill  ;iuth'oiizing  the  iuhabi-  I 
tants  of  Oregon  also  tn  -l  ite  Gonstitution  and  I 

government.    It  gives  .'7,000  square  miles;  I 

present  population  abou^^O|UOO.  An  amendment  to  I 
the  bill  was  adopted,  cdfflming  suffrage  at  the  election  I 
for  delegates  to  frame  aronstitulion,  to  citizens  of  th«  f 
United  States. 
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From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1857. 
HENRIETTA  WHATLEY. 
(Concluded  from  page  339.) 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  "journals"  al- 
uded^to  appear  to  have  been  destroyed  by  H.  W. 
a  advanced  age ;  but  the  following  additional 
eeord,  relating  more  particularly  to  her  religious 
xperience,  and  the  two  succeeding  birth-day 
lemoranda,  will,  in  some  degree,  supply  the 
larticulars,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to 
be  reader  :— 

"  I  resume  the  pen  at  85  years  of  age,  within 
few  daySj  to  retrace  the  mercies  omitted,  which 
all  forth  heartfelt  gratitude,  even  more  than 
hose  already  mentioned,  since  the  spiritual  life 
i  of  far  more  importance  than  the  temporal.  I 
hall,  therefore,  at  once  come  to  that  most  inter- 
^ting  time  when  I  really  experienced  what  our 
)ivine  Master  so  .iustly  termed  heivg  horn  again, 
'hen  old  things  pass  away,  and  all  things  become 
ew,  through  faith  and  obedience;  for  what 
omes  from  God  leads  to  him  again. 

"  After  marriage,  being  blessed  with  two  heal- 
hy  children,  and  one  belonging  to  a  dear  friend, 

was  doubtless  too  much  engrossed  by  these 
jgitimate  objects  of  affection.  My  kind  husband 
ot  only  permitted  me  to  educate  them,  but 
ever  interfered,  except  to  express  approbation, 
j'his  important  occupation,  and  other  daily  du- 
es, prevented  much  intercourse  with  mixed 
jciety. 

"One  dear  friend,  whom  I  knew  before  coming 
)  Cirencester,  and  who  was  married  to  a  clergy- 
lan,  not  only  welcomed  my  arrival,  but  was  also 
ly  only  intimate.  She  was  highly  talented, 
luch  esteemed,  and  her  society  valued.  In  the 
ourse  of  conversation,  she  often  told  me  the 
aly  people  in  the  town  she  really  estimated  were 
few  among  the  '  Quakers.'    This  excited  sur- 


prise, having,  till  then,  heard  them  always  ridi- 
culed, and  considered  as  fools,  in  rejecting  those 
things  I  then  thought  to  be  good.    My  high 
opinion  of  the  understanding  and  judgment  of 
my  friend  determined  me  to  judge  for  myself.  I 
united  with  some  of  this  Society  in  charitable 
undertakings;  and  in  this  intercourse  I  found 
both  satisfaction  and  improvement.    Some  books 
were  lent  me,  which  met  full  approbation.  The 
high  principles  they  professed  in  regard  to  being 
taught  of  God,  I  found  truly  scriptural ;  and  that 
religion  was  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  our 
Saviour  in  the  minds  of  mankind,  was  verified  in 
my  own  individual  experience.    The  discipline 
of  the  Society  of  '  Friends'  met  full  approbation, 
and  without  consulting  any  one,  I  determined  to 
attend  one  of  their  week-day  meetings.  This  was 
often  repeated.    Many  were  held  in  silence; 
I  comfortable  feelings  of  calm  serenity  often  re- 
j  mained  for  a  few  days,  and  many  times  a  heart- 
I  felt  wish,  and  even  a  prayer  arose,  that  this 
!  people  might  be  my  people — in  the  full  convic- 
[  tion  that  their  God  was  indeed  my  God.  I 
;  always  concluded  with  feeling  that  this  was  quite 
!  impossible  outwardly ;  and  so  it  was  by  all  the 
efforts  of  a  poor  weak  creature ;  but  all  things 
'  are  possible  with  the  merciful  and  omnipotent 
;  One.    In  the  very  lap  of  prosperity,  and  not  in- 
:  tending  to  proceed  one  step  beyond  the  appro- 
'  bation  just  mentioned,  I  was  almost  suddenly 
attacked  with  one  of  the  most  painful  diseases 
incident  to  the  human  frame.    This  was  an  in- 
ward abscess,  for  which  no  medical  skill  afforded 
even  alleviation,  much  less  a  cure.    Severe  pain, 
with  few  intervals  either  night  or  day,  brought 
on  such  a  state  of  nervous  irritation,  that  a  step 
across  the  room  and  the  sound  of  the  human 
voice  were  almost  unbearable.  Four  medical  men 
of  reputation  surrounded  the  bed,  and  one  whis- 
pered in  my  ear  that  they  '  could  do  nothing  in 
this  case,'  for  which  he  expressed  regret.  Thus 
left  to  endure  the  last  pangs  attending  dissolu- 
tion, I  requested  my  husband  to  spare  me  any 
more  medical  visits,  to  permit  me  to  die  with 
little  attendance,  and  only  admit  the  visits  of 
one,  who  was  a  valuable  member  of  the  Society 
of  '  Friends,'  for  whom  I  felt  particular  attach- 
ment.   My  children  were  sent  to  school,  and, 
except  a  daily  kind  visit  from  the  above-men- 
tioned individual,  each  day  was  passed  in  silence 
and  solitude.   Little  was  said  during  these  short 
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visits,  except  what  related  to  tlie  possible  means 
of  affording  relief  and  alleviation.  One  day, 
after  a  time  of  silence,  she  said  with  much  em- 
phasis, '  My  dear,  the  Lord  is  with  thee.'  For 
some  time  after  I  felt  real  comfort,  notwithstand- 
ing severe  bodily  pain.  I  endeavored  earnestly 
to  attain  true  inward  silence.  What  is  difficult 
is  not  impossible,  and  with  Divine  aid,  sincerely 
prayed  for,  was  sometimes  granted.  Many  weeks 
passed,  in  comparative  solitude,  able  to  take  little 
sustenance — water  the  only  beverage,  and  yet 
the  time  seemed  to  pass  swiftly.  One  day,  after 
much  mental  exercise,  I  heard  a  voice,  as  of  one 
speaking  aloud,  which  said,  '  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  who  has  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  ;  thou  shalt 
have  no  other  G-od  than  me.'  No  one  can  con- 
vey an  idea  of  what  was  felt  at  that  time  and 
long  after.  Feelings  of  gratitude,  love,  increased 
faith,  and  dedication  of  heart  attended,  with  a 
secret  conviction  that  some  outward  testimony 
was  required,  and  that  obedience  must  keep 
pace  with  knowledge.  After  some  weeks,  by  the 
advice  of  my  kind  daily  visitor,  I  consulted 
another  medical  man.  He  prescribed  a  few  sim- 
ple remedies,  and  my  strength  gradually  return- 
ed. Powerful  at  this  time  was  the  intimation  of 
duty  to  confess  my  Saviour  openly.  I  then,  in 
much  weakness,  wrote  a  letter  to  my  husband, 
telling  him  that  I  was  convinced  that  the  princi- 
ples held  by"  '  Friends'  were  the  truth,  and 
therefore  intended  to  unite  with  them,  and  re- 
quest membership.  I  added  a  hope  that  he 
would  not  oppose  this  intention,  but  consider  that 
conviction  was  not  at  our  command.  I  expressed 
gratitude  for  his  kindness  during  my  long  illness, 
and  the  intention  of  sincere  endeavor  to  fulfil 

J.  every  duty.  At  first  he  called  this  insanity,  and 
expressed  disapprobation,  without  anger;  but 
when  my  determination  was  again  repeated,  as 
my  health  returned,  his  anger  knew  no  bounds. 
I  wish  to  forget  as  well  as  to  forgive  the  persecu- 
tion that  followed.  I  was  strengthened  to  bear 
with  calmness  the  ridicule  and  daili/  accusation 
of  obstinacy,  with  threatenings  of  the  conse- 
quences. These  I  was  enabled  to  leave,  and 
truly  to  adopt  the  words  of  the  apostle,  '  I  count 
all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord.'  The  ex- 
cellency of  that  knowledge  rendered  it  even  de- 
sirable to  have  a  fellowship  in  his  sufferings,  and 
to  press  on  in  singleness  of  heart  and  purpose. 
"  After  some  time,  my  request  for  membership 

'••''in  the  Society  of  '  Friends'  was  granted,  and  I 
have  rejoiced  in  this  unity  ever  since — now  up- 
wards of  thirty  years.  In  my  experience  is  veri- 
fied '  receiving  an  hundredfold'  in  this  life.  My 
husband  became  most  kind  and  attentive;  above 
all,  the  joy  of  the  Spirit  was  felt,  and  my  last 
days  arc  my  happiest  days. 

"  The  unspeakable  benefit  of  true  silent  wor- 
ship is  not  estimated  by  the  world.  It  is  by  too 
many  thought  dull,  unprofitable,  and  not  only 


useless,  but  wrong,  because  they  will  not  under- 
stand and  believe.  It  may,  however,  be  called 
the  Paradise  of  Thought  to  those  who,  in  a  deep 
sense  and  feeling  of  their  great  unworthiness  and 
many  sinful  propensities,  are  sincerely  endeavor- 
ing to  pi-epare  for  eternity,  by  earnest,  heartfelt 
supplication  for  grace  and  mercy,  and  by  a  full 
reliance  on  the  promises  of  acceptance  through 
the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

"  And  thus  right  joyful  may  the  aged  wait 
Their  heavenly  summons  to  the  unknown  state. 

"  This  day,  the  23d  of  Eighth  month,  1851, 1 
enter  the  86th  year  of  my  pilgrimage  ;  and  if  any 
of  my  grandchildren  should  peruse  this  page,  I 
wish  them  the  comfort  to  understand  the  present 
state  of  mind  of  one  permitted  to  stay  upon  earth 
so  much  beyond  the  date  allotted  usually  to  man 
I  would  begin  with  gratefully  commemorating  the 
many  most  unmerited  blessings  and  surrounding 
mercies  of  this  day.  Just  risen  from  a  plenti 
fully  supplied  table,  surrounded  with  a  large  and 
prondising  healthy  family,  from  every  member  ol 
which  some  token  of  kind  remembrance  of  the 
birth-day  has  been  presented;  this  clearly  evinccE 
that  goodness  and  mercy  are  experienced  out- 
wardly and  (lai/y  ;  but  I  wish  to  depict  the  pre 
sent  state  of  that  part  which  is  to  live  forever.  ] 
consider  myself,  and  every  sincere  follower  of  a 
crucified  Redeemer,  as  '  monuments  of  Divine 
mercy.'  Taught  daily  to  mistrust  themselves 
and  therefore  to  practise  self-denial,  feeling  s 
humiliating  conviction  of  natural  sinful  propen 
sities,  often  adopting  the  words  of  Job,  '  1  abhor 
myself,'  but  yet  in  the  secret  of  the  heart  a 
peace,  which  may  be  justly  compared  to  a  re- 
freshing stream  on  parched  ground,  runs  through 
the  mind,  bringing  to  remembrance  the  Saviour, 
who  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  or  those  wh( 
i  thought  themselves  so,  but  sinners,  or  those  who 
felt  themselves  of  that  number,  to  repentance 
We  are  called  to  entire  dependence  upon  the 
Father  of  Spirits,  and  heartfelt  thankfulness  foi 
the  great  and  merciful  plan  of  man's  salvation 
prepared  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  foi 
every  sincere  and  humble  believer.  Among  the 
many  highly-valued  and,  I  trust,  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged mercies,  I  must  mention  the  privi- 
lege of  membership  in  the  Society  of  *  Friends.' 
I  feel  more  renewal  of  mental  strength  from  at- 
tending their  meetings,  particularly  those  helc 
in  silence,  than  I  ever  derived  from  the  mosi 
eloquent  discourses." 

"  This  day,  23d  of  Eighth  month,  1852,  as  i( 
has  been  the  will  of  my  Heavenly  Father  to  pro 
long  my  natural  life,  to  see  the  beginning  of  mj 
87th  year,  a  desire  arises  thus  to  record  a  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  His  many  mercies  during  the 
past  year.  Among  these,  and  first  of  these,  ] 
consider  the  daily  increasing  satisfaction  of  draw- 
ing nearer  to  my  heavenly  inheritance.  The 
Saviour  becomes  dearer,  and  the  gracious  pro- 
mises afford  more  mental  enjoyment  than  ever, 
To  know  that  when  '  this  earthly  tabernacle  if 
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dissolved,  we  Bave  a  building  of  Grod,  eternal  in 
the  heavens/  not  only  reconciles,  but  enables  me 
cheerfully  to  bear  the  gradual  decay  and  weak- 
ness of  body,  and  of  mental  faculties,  and  also 
Includes  diminished  anxiety,  and  even  interest  in 
he  things  of  time.    My  chief  wish  and  even 
prayer  for  my  beloved  grandchildren  is  that  they 
nay,  as  I  endeavor  to  do,  commit  their  immortal 
spirit  to  their  great  Creator  and  Redeemer,  daily 
braying  for  and  often  receiving  an  increase  of 
faith,  by  having,  in  favored  times  of  retirement, 
t)ur  conversation  in  heaven,  from  whence  we  look 
for  the  Saviour,  who  alone  can  cause  this  mortal 
p  put  on  immortality.    This,  I  believe,  is  com- 
tuunion,  for  which  no  outward  ceremony  is  need- 
d ;  for  outward  ceremonies,  by  di-awing  off  the 
attention,  too  often  obscure  and  even  prevent 
lie|[;his  mental  communion,  with  the  merciful  and 
ver  present  Father  of  our  immortal  spirits." 
Thus,  about  three  weeks  before  her  decease, 
enrietta  Whatley  closes  her  own  graphic  notes 
if  her  long  and  eventful  life.    With  character- 
istic unobtrusiveness  the  interesting  fact  that  for 
(nany  years  she  occupied  the  station  of  an  ac- 
■»'■  knowledged  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Society 
«  )f  Friends,  is  passed  over  in  silence.  From  other 
I  sources  it  appears  that  her  religious  services  in 
; !  this  character  were  mostly  confined  within  the 
im  pompass  of  her  own  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  she 
«  ivas  comparatively  little  known  beyond  its  limits. 
; ;  Fet,  in  her  79th  year,  she  attended  the  Yearly 
B  Meeting  for  Ireland,  with  a  Minute  from  her 
Mi  Monthly  Meeting.  Previous  to  her  departure  on 
t  i  ;his  Gospel  errand,  she  writes  to  a  friend  who 
If  ^as  intimately  acquainted  with  her  and  loved  her 
111  nuch,  as  follows  : 

"^I  cannot  suffer  another  day  to  pass  without 
I  grateful  acknowledgment  of  thy  truly  welcome 
ind  kind  note.  Such  sympathy  is  refreshing, 
and  even  strengthening  at  all  seasons,  but  pecu- 
iiarly  in  this  instance,  to  an  aged  pilgrim  who, 
for  thy  encouragement,  now  assures  thee  that 
since  the  will  has  been  crucified — and  that  is 
both  a  painful  and  a  great  work,  which  cannot  be 
done  in  our  own  strength — I  have  experienced 
'f\  the  sweets  of  resignation.  Whether  this  required 
1"  cross  to  taste  and  natural  inclination  takes  place 

pr  not,  peace  and  quietness  will  be  enjoyed." 
^1  The  Friends  of  Nailsworth  Monthly  Meeting, 
3f  which  she  was  a  member,  issued  a  Testimony 
respecting  Henrietta  Whatley,  in  1855,  from 
,  ^hich,  notwithstanding  a  little  repetition  of  cir- 
cumstances  already  related,  the  following  extract 
may  appropriately  conclude  this  memorial  of  our 
dear  friend  : 

Possessing  rare  endowments  of  mind,  and  a 
I  cultivated  understanding,  she  held  a  prominent 
^  place  amongst  a  large  circle  of  her  friends  and 
jj,,  neighbors,  by  whom  she  was  much  esteemed  and 
,„  admired ;  at  the  same  time  she  was  very  solici- 
tous  faithfully  to  fulfil  what  she  then  believed  to 
;  be  her  religious  duties  ;  and  her  whole  conduct 


was  consistent  as  a  devout  member  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church. 

"Associating  with  members  of  our  Society,  in 
the  promotion  of  benevolent  objects,  she  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  with  some  of  them,  which 
led  her  occasionally  to  attend  our  religious  meet- 
ings ;  and  after  some  time  she  came  frequently  on 
week-days.  Deriving  much  comfort  and  refresh- 
ment from  silent  worship,  she  gradually  ceased 
to  feel  any  satisfaction  with  the  services  of  the 
Established  Church  ;  and  she  afterwards  told  an 
intimate  friend,  that,  when  attending  them,  this 
passage  was  often  forcibly  brought  to  her  remem- 
brance— '  Use  not  vain  repetitions.'  For  awhile 
she  shrank  from  the  consequences  of  communi- 
cating these  feelings  to  any  one ;  but  during  the 
seclusion  attendant  on  a  protracted  illness,  she 
was,  after  much  exercise  of  mind,  assuredly  con- 
vinced that,  if  permitted  to  recover,  it  would  be 
her  religious  duty  openly  to  confess  her  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  and  practices  of  Friends ; 
and  to  this  resolution  she  was  strengthened  stead- 
fastly to  adhere,  through  very  much  of  outward 
trial  and  discouragement.  Some  years  after  she 
had  been  received  as  a  member  of  our  Society, 
she  spoke  in  testimony  in  our  religious  Meetings, 
and  was  acknowledged  as  a  Minister  in  the  year 
1826.  Her  communications  were  often  short, 
but  being  delivered  under  much  religious  feeling, 
had  a  solemnizing  and  comforting  influence  ;  and 
we  sensibly  feel  her  removal  from  among  us. 

"  Our  dear  friend  was  of  a  bright  and  buoyant 
spirit ;  her  mind  seemed  carried  above  the  ordi- 
nary perplexities  and  vexations  of  life ;  and  in 
this  respect,  as  well  as  under  the  pressm-e  of 
severe  trials,  she  was  a  remarkable  example  of 
cheerful  Christian  resignation.  During  the  lat- 
ter years  of  her  life,  she  was  subject  to  sudden 
and  alarming  attacks  of  illness.  At  such  times, 
she  often  expressed  to  her  family  and  friends  her 
belief,  that  her  removal  hence  would  be  a  blessed 
exchange  from  a  state  of  infirmity  and  trial,  to 
one  of  endless  peace  and  joy. 

"  When  on  a  visit  to  her  son  at  Little  Hamp- 
ton, in  Sussex,  an  accident  appeared  to  be  the 
means  of  inducing  the  last  seizure,  under  which 
she  sank  in  a  few  days.  While  her  mind  was 
unimpaired  by  disease,  she  spoke  much  of  her 
'  heavenly  home,'  exclaiming  'Come,  Lord  Jesus ! 
come  quickly !'  " 

She  expired  on  the  13th  of  the  Ninth  month, 
1852,  aged  86;  a  Minister  about  30  years. 


"VS^ATCH  AND  PRAY." 

"  Thine  ears  shall  hear  a  word  behind  thee 
saying.  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it,  when  ye 
turn  to  the  right  hand,  and  when  ye  turn  to  the 
left."  To  be  kept  from  self-righteousness  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  false  liberty  on  the  other,  is 
the  right  Christian  way.  But  how  shall  I  find 
this  way  ?  0,  my  dear  Saviour,  thou  art  the 
way.    Teach  me  to  walk  in  thy  strength,  to  live 
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in  thy  faitli,  to  gaze  much  upon  thee,  to  cleave 
firmly  unto  thee,  and  abide  ever  in  thee ;  so 
shall  I  experience  the  liberty  of  thy  gospel, 
which  yieldeth  no  license  for  sin,  but  bringeth 
joyful  deliverance  from  its  power.  For  when  my 
heart  resteth  on  thee,  it  cannot  rest  in  "the  flesh 
and  seek  to  fulfil  its  lusts;  but  being  delighted 
with  thy  beauty  and  glorious  love,  all  other 
things  vanish,  and  I  am  kept  watchful,  close  and 
fervent. — Bozat&lcy. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

The  following,  selected  from  the  "Letters  and 
other  papers  addressed  to  those  in  early  life," 
by  that  worthy  elder  William  Grover,  late  of 
England,  on  the  influence  of  Company  and  Books, 
presents  the  subject  in  a  light  which  I  have 
thought  might  be  instructive  and  profitable,  not 
only  to  those  in  early  life,  but  also  to  some  who 
are  more  advanced  in  years.  The  little  volume 
containing  "  Selections  from  the  Letters  and 
other  Papers  of  W.  G.  preceded  by  a  Biographi- 
cal notice  of  his  Life,"  would  be  found  very  in- 
teresting by  many  of  our  beloved  youth  at  the 
present  time,  and  might  furnish  matter  for  much 
profitable  reflection. 

Ohio,  \st  mo.  1857.  J.  B. 

"thoughts  on  company  and  books." 

"I  wish  to  feel  for  young  people  under  the 
various  temptations  and  trials  to  which  the  years 
of  inexperience  are  exposed.    They  are  naturally 
and  reasonably  inclined  to  learn,  and  to  accom- 
plish themselves  in  ornament  or  usefulness.  To 
this  end  as  well   as  for  temporary  gratifica- 
tions, they  value  and  prefer  company  and  books, 
most  of  them,  perhaps,  would  say  good  company 
and  fjood  books ;  and  it  is  a  delicate  and  very  in- 
tei'esting  matter  to  determine  in  what  degree  to 
discourage,  or  to  countenance  this  inclination. 
It  is  an  unspeakable  favor,  however,  early  in 
life  to  know,  that  in  silence  and  retirement  of 
the  mind  there  is  instruction  and  comfort  to  be 
met  with  beyond  what  can  be  expected,  either 
from  even  good  company  or  good  books.    It  is 
observed  by  the  attentive  mind,  that  there  may 
be  an  enjoyment  of  books  and  company  which 
strengthens  us  in  the  love,  esteem,  and  pursuit 
of  this  silence  and  retirement ;  and  there  is  an 
enjoyment  of  good  books  and  good  company  which 
weakens  and  enfeebles  the  mind  in  its  capacity 
to  love,  pursue  and  enjoy  this  profitable  silence 
and  meditation.    Here  then,  dear  young  friend, 
whosoever  thou  art,  is  the  point  of  wisdom. 
Mind,  day  by  day,  and  through  all,  an  inward 
sense  respecting  things,  and  thou  mayest  be  fa- 
vored to  perceive  what  thy  duty  calls  for  at  thy 
hands,  as  to  thy  outward,  temporal,  domestic  or 
.social  occupations ;  and  then  what  time  thou 
canst  properly  spare  for  company  and  books,  and 
how  much  of  cither  thou  canst  enjoy  with  re- 
ligious benefit  to  thy  own  mind.    Much  company 
and  many  books  or  much  reading,  have  often  a 


direct  tendency  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
mind  outward  instead  of  inward.  And  here 
there  is  need  of  wise  discrimination.  If  thy. 
company,  or  thy  reading  tends  to  give  thee  an 
humbling  view  of  thyself,  and  of  thy  many  frail- 
ties and  infirmities,  and  to  increase  the  ardor  of 
thy  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  Divine  help,  of  inward 
quietude,  and  sweet,  enriching  peace,  thou  may- 
est conclude  so  much  of  it  is  good  for  thee ;  but 
if  either  of  them  be  such,  or  indulged  in  to  such 
a  degree,  as  unprofitably  to  occupy  thy  mind, 
and  rather  indispose  than  encourage  thee  in  the 
love  of  inward  recollection  and  meditation,  thou 
mayest  safely  conclude  there  is  a  snare  in  it,  and 
that  there  is  danger  lest  the  durable  and  precious 
substance  may  be  lost  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
shadow."  W.  G. 


HOLY  FEELING. 


To  myself  the  most  efl"ectual  church  is  that  in 
which  I  see  the  signs  of  Christian  afi'ection  in 
those  around  me,  in  which  warm  hearts  are  beat- 
ing on  every  side,  in  which  a  deep  stillness  speaks 
of  the  absorbed  soul,  in  which  I  recognize  fellow- 
beings,  who,  in  common  life,  have  impressed  raa 
with  their  piety.  One  look  from  a  beamingi: 
countenance,  one  tone  in  singing  from  a  deeply- 
moved  heart,  perhaps  aids  me  more  than?ithe 
sermon.  When  nothing  is  said,  I  feel  it. to  be 
good  to  be  amolg  the  devout ;  and  I  wonder  not 
that  the  Quakers,  in  some  of  their  still  meetings, 
profess  to  hold  the  most  intimate  union,  not  only 
with  God,  but  with  each  other.  It  is  not  with 
the  voice  only  that  man  communicates  with  man. 
Nothing  is  so  eloc(uent  as  the  deep  silence  of  a 
crowd.  A  sigh,  a  low  breathing,  sometimes  pours 
into  us  our  neighbor's  soul  more  than  a  volume 
of  words.  There  is  a  communication  more  subtle 
than  free-masonry  between  those  who  feel  alike. 
How  contagious  is  holy  feeling  !  On  the  other 
hand,  how  freezing,  how  palsying  is  the  gather- 
ing of  a  multitude  who  feel  nothing-,  who  come 
to  God's  house  without  reverence,  without  love, 
who  gaze  around  on  each  other  as  if  they  were 
assembled  at  a  show,  whose  restlessness  keeps  up 
a  slightly  disturbed  sound,  whose  counte^ianee 
reveals  no  collecteduess,  but  a  frivolous  or  absent 
mind !  The  very  sanctity  of  the  place  makes 
this  indifi'erence  more  chilling.  One  of  the  cold- 
est spots  on  earth  is  a  church^ without  devotion. 
What  is  it  to  me  that  a  costly  temple  is  set  apart, 
by  ever  so  many  rites,  for  God's  service ,  that 
priests,  who  trace  their  lineage  to  the  Apostles, 
have  consecrated  it,  if  I  find  it  thronged  with  the 
worldly  and  undevout  ?  This  is  no  church  to 
me.  I  go  to  meet,  not  human  bodies,  but  souls  ; 
and  if  I  find  them  in  an  upper  room,  like  that 
wlicre  the  first  disciples  met,  or  in  a  shed,  or  in 
a  street,  there  I  find  a  church ;  there  is  the  true 
altar,  the  sweet  incense,  the  accepted  priest. 
These  all  I  find  in  sanctified  souls. — Channiny 
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TOT^L  ABSTINENCE  TESTED  AND  FOUND 
PRACTICABLE  AND  BENEFICIAL. 

At  a  public  meeting,  held  at  Leeds,  (Eng- 
land,) lately,  Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  made  the 
following  important  remarks : 

"He  had  often  asked,  what  were  the  circum- 
stances which  should  lead  men  to  take  intoxicat- 
ing liquors.    Heat,  did  they  say  ?    He  pointed 
to  the  experience  of  Major  Conran  and  the 
missionaries  in  India,  who  had  stated  that  their 
lives  were  saved  and  prolonged  by  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  abstinence  principle.    The  150  or 
200  million  inhabitants  of  India  were,  as  a  whole, 
total  abstainers  ;    so   were   the  Afghans,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Algerians,  the  Moors ;  so  was 
the  whole  of  the  Mahommedan  world,  including 
the  finest  and  the  most  handsome  races  under 
the  sun.    What  a  sad  and  lamentable  contrast 
was  set  by  the  Christians  !    They  should  take 
shame  to  themselves  that  they  had  not  the  virtue 
and  religious  principle  to  abstain  from  that  which 
desolated,  dishonored,  and  destroyed  them.  The 
distribution  of  strong  liquors  among  the  men  of 
our  army  in  the  Crimea,  he  verily  believed,  cost 
more  lives  than  all  the  bullets,  shots  and  shells 
fired  from  Sebastopol.    Mr.  Baines  next  advert- 
ed to  the  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Smithard,  in 
resjject  to  the  crew  of  the  Arctic  exploring  ship, 
the  Investigator,  despatched,  under  Capt.  Ken- 
nedy, to  search  out  the  North-"W^estern  Passage. 
According  to  the  of&cial  despatches,  Captain 
Kennedy  took  his  crew  out  in  the  midst  of  an 
Arctic  winter,  and  when  they  had  arrived  at 
their  destination  the  ship  was  laid  up  for  the 
winter,  and-he  reiAoved  the  crew  from  the  vessel 
to  the  ice-bound  coast,  which  they  traversed  for 
1,200  miles,  sleeping  at  night  in  snow  huts,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  three  months.  They  were  exposed 
to  a  degree  of  frost  so  intense,  as  to  be  30,  40, 
and  even  50  degrees  below  zero  of  Farenheit ;  or 
70,  80,  or  90  degrees  below  the  freezing  point — 
so  intensely  cold  that  spirits  of  wine  froze.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  cold,  they  travelled  over 
ice  and  snow,  through  a  long  Arctic  winter,  and 
were  all  brought  back  in  safety.    Every  man  of 
that  gallant  band  was  a  total  abstainer.  He  want- 
ed to  know,  therefore,  what  degree  of  heat  or 
what  degree  of  cold  would  justify  the  use  of 
strong  liquors  ?    Mr.  Baines  next  adverted  to  a 
visit  he  had  paid  to  some  large  iron  works  in 
South  Wales,  where  4,000  or  5,000  men  were 
employed,  hundreds  of  whom  were  teetotalers  ; 
and  stated  that  the  manager  assured  him  that  the 
total  abstainers  were  the  healthiest  men,  the 
longest  lived,  and  the  most  industrious  upon  the 
works.    The  most  trying  employment  known, 
however,  is  that  of  a  railway-engine  driver,  who, 
in  winter  had  his  lower  extremities  nearly  roast- 
ed, whilst  the  upper  part  of  the  body  was  sub- 
jected to  the  most  intense  cold — frost,  snow,  and 
hail,  and  a  wind  through  which  he  was  not  un- 
frequentiy  rushing  at  the  rate  of  forty  or  fifty 


miles  an  hour.  Captain  Binstead,  of  the  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire  Railway,  had  informed  him 
that  the  most  valuable  engine-drivers,  and  those 
which  bore  fatigue  the  best,  were  total  abstain- 
ers ;  and  added  a  wish  that  all  were  teetotalers. 
It  was  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  man  who 
used  strong  drink  enjoyed  greater  happiness  than 
the  teetotaler ;  whilst,  as  regarded  the  enjoyment 
of  life,  there  was  no  comparison  between  them. 
He  concluded  by  complimenting  the  ladies  for 
what  they  had  already  done,  and  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  noble  part  now  taken  by  them  in 
the  cause  of  temperance  would  so  progress,  that 
the  institution  they  had  set  on  foot  might  become 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  honor,  dignity, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  this 
country." — Bristol  Temperance  Herald. 


Tor  Friends'  Review. 
CORRECT  LANGUAGE. 
While  perusing  an  article  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Review,  "A  Plea /or  Correct  Language," 
my  feelings  'were  afresh  touched  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  I  recollected  some  re- 
marks of  a  worthy  individual,  not  of  our  Society. 
He  said  the  plain  language,  when  spoken  cor- 
rectly, was  the  most  beautiful  of  any,  and  also 
both  scriptural  and  grammatical,  and  it  had  been 
to  him  a  subject  of  thought  and  wonder,  why 
Friends  should  so  much  pervert  it,  by  using  it 
incorrectly.  He  said  it  could  not  arise  from  ig- 
norance with  the  majority,  for  they  knew  that 
the  pronoun  thee  should  not  be  made  the  nomi- 
native. He  thought  the  expression  had  been 
transmitted  from  parents  to  children,  and  sJiouId 
be  corrected,  and  that  Friends  should  look  at  the 
inconsistency  of  their  mode  of  expression  ;  sug- 
gesting the  following  query  and  answer,  more 
fully  to  illustrate  it :  "  Is  thee  going  to  be  absent 
to-day  V  "  No,  me  cannot  leave  home."  This 
could  but  appear  homely  enough  to  all,  to  re- 
quire a  strong  effort  to  improve. 

The  cross  may  stand  in  the  way  of  some,  who 
may  feel  that  a  pure  language  is  required  of 
them ;  but  if  the  dictates  of  truth  are  attended 
to,  there  will  be  no  liberty  to  shun  the  cross  in 
this  respect ;  and  when  faithfully  borne,  it  will 
bring  peace. 

May  all  who  are  parents  enquire,  as  stewards 
soon  to  give  an  account,  whether  it  is  not  our 
duty  to  train,  by  example,  our  dear  children  "  in 
the  way  they  should  go,"  not  only  as  regards 
conduct,  but  language  also. 

Although  the  present  communication  is  ex- 
tended beyond  the  writer's  anticipation,  he  would 
suggest  whether  much  might  not  be  effected  in 
regard  to  correct  language,  if  the  managers  and 
teachers  of  Friends'  Schools  would  endeavor  «to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  both  by 
example  and  precept,  the  propriety  of  using  it. 

A  Reader  of  the  Review. 
Yassalhoro' ,  {Maine,)  2d  mo.,  1857. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  THOUGHT  AND  THEORY. 

"  No  limit,"  says  Professor  Forbes,  "  can  be 
set  to  the  importance,  even  in  a  purely  produc- 
tive and  material  point  of  view,  of  mere  thought. 
The  labor  of  the  savant,  or  speculative  thinker, 
is  as  much  a  part  of  production,  in  the  very  nar- 
rowest sense,  as  that  of  the  inventor  of  a  prac- 
tical art ;  many  such  inventions  having  been  the 
direct  consequences  of  theoretic  discoveries,  and 
every  extension  of  the  knowledge  of  the  powers 
of  nature  being  fruitful  of  applications  to  the 
purposes  of  outward  life." 

A  most  striking  illustration  of  this  is  shown 
in  the  history  and  results  of  the  discovery  of  the 
process  for  manufacturing  soda  from  common 
salt.  This  process  was  first  devised  by  Le  Blanc, 
a  French  chemist,  about  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  It  remained  for  a  long  time  unnoticed, 
or  was  regarded  as  simply  a  curious  chemical 
result,  interesting  merely  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  1820  that  any 
successful  trial  was  made  with  it  in  England. 

But  the  reader  will  ask,  what  was  used  before 
this  process  was  adopted  ?  It  is  well  known  that 
the  two  great  chemical  productions,  soap  and 
glass,  which  at  present  employ  and  keep  in  cir- 
culation an  enormous  capital,  depend  on  the  use 
of  soda  as  an  alkaline  principle.  Previous  to 
1820,  nearly  all  the  soda  of  commerce  was  ob- 
tained from  the  ashes  of  s.ea-weeds,  which  sold 
in  the  market  under  the  name  of  Spanish  barilla 
and  kelp,  the  latter  being  produced  chiefly  on 
the  coast  of  Scotland.  Only  a  small  quantity  of 
the  weight  of  these  substances,  however,  was  an 
alkali.  The  barilla  contained  eighteen  per  cent., 
and  was  sold  for  about  fifty  dollars  per  ton  ;  and 
the  kelp  only  five  or  six  per  cent.,  and  sold  for 
about  twenty  dollars  per  ton.  It  is  clear  that  the 
soap  or  glass  maker  in  buying  these  substances 
would,  in  the  one  case,  purchase  ninety-five  parts 
of  worthless  material,  and  in  the  other,  eighty- 
two  pai-ts — we  say  worthless,  because  of  no 
service  in  the  fabrication  of  soap  or  glass.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  introduction  of  a 
strong  and  cheap  alkali  would  have  been  hailed 
by  the  soap  and  glass  makers  as  one  of  the  great- 
est advantages.  But  in  the  commencement  of 
the  undertaking  to  manufacture  soda  from  salt, 
it  was  quite  the  contrary,  and  the  chemists  and 
soda  manufacturers  found  it  extremely  difiicult 
to  dissipate  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  kelp 
and  barilla.  When,  however,  the  soda  prepared 
from  salt  (the  common  soda-ash  of  commerce) 
was  once  introduced,  it  so  reduced  the  cost  of 
making  soap,  tliat  the  operation  of  alkalizing  the 
fats,  which  had  before  cost  forty  dollars  per  ton, 
was  effected  more  speedily  at  ten  dollars  per  ton. 
The  consc(iuence  Avas,  that  the  whole  soap  trade 
required  soda-ash,  and  the  demand  for  soap,  on 
account  of  its  reduced  price,  was  so  great,  that 
for  fionie  time  the  soda-ash  was  sent  to  the  soap- 
makers  of  Liverpool  hot  from  the  furnaces,  in 
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iron  carts,  the  manufacturers  of  soda  being  wholly  i" 
unable  to  answer  the  calls  made  upon  them. 
Similar  effects  were  produced  in  the  manufacture 
of  glass.    The  business  of  manufacturing  soda-  P' 
ash  increased  so  fast  that,  in  1837,  seventeen 
years  after  the  establishment  of  the  first  manu- 
factory in  England,  the  quantity  produced  in  a 
single  year  was  72,000  tons,  and  at  the  present 
time  it  is  more  than  doubled.    The  same  year,  i 
also,  Liverpool  alone  exported  more  soda  than 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain  had  done  previous  to 
the  introduction  of  soda-ash. 

The  manufacturers  of  kelp  and  barilla  were  in  i 
a  great  measure  deprived  of  employment  by  this 
discovery,  and,  doubtless,  complained  bitterly. 
But  the  compensation  rendered  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  greater  number  of  laborers  in  manu- 
facturing and  exporting  soda-ash,  and  in  pro- 
ducing the  increased  amount  of  glass  and  soap  > 
required,  was  not  all.     To  manufacture  soda 
from  salt  requires  the  employment  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  common  salt.    To  produce  sulphuric 
acid,  sulphur  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  necessary. 
The  new  and  increased  demand  for  these  articles  ' 
gave  an  impetus  to  labor  all  over  the  world.    In  \ 
182-}:,  the  amount  of  sulphur  used  in  England, 
but  little  exceeded  5,000  tons  per  annum.  In) 
1847,  the  amount  consumed  was  24,220  tons.  I 
The  glass  maker,  to  supply  the  increased  demand 
for  his  products,  has  been  obliged  to  buy  more 
sand  and  lead ;  and  the  soap  maker  has  required  , 
a  greater  supply  of  fats.    As  the  amount  of  fat 
produced  by  animals   cannot  be  suddenly  in- 
creased at  will,  human  ingenuity  has  resorted  to 
other  expedients  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  and  fats  are  now  obtained  in  great  quanti- 
ties from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  especially  from 
the  palm  trees  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  In 
1824,  England  consumed  only  8,900  casks  of! 
palm  oil ;  in  1853,  the  amount  imported  into ' 
Great  Britain  was  upwards  of  70,000  casks,  and 
a  nearly  equal  amount  must  have  been  imported 
to  France,  the  United  States,  and  other  coun- 
tries.   In  addition  to  the  increased  dema^jd  for  i 
labor,  consequent  upou  the  consumption  of  this  ' 
large  amount  of  jjalm  oil,  its  importation  from 
the  coast  of  Africa  has  produced  most  beneficial 
effects.    In  the  districts  from  whence  the  great  : 
supplies  of  palm  oil  are  obtained,  the  slave  trade  ' 
was  foi'mcrly  carried  on  with  great  vigor ;  but  : 
now,  in  these  same  disti-icts,  the  natives  are  pro- 
fitably employed,  and  the  slave  trade,  which  can 
never  stand  in  the  presence  of  commerce,  has 
been  in  consequence  effectually  crushed.  The 
alkali  manufacturer,  therefore,  is  thus  indirectly 
a  minister  of  civilization,  and  a  creator  of  inde- 
pendence to  nations,  for  he  makes  regulated  in- 
dustry essential  to  these  nations,  consequentlj-  1 
rendering  local  Inbor  valuable.  ' 

A  late  writer  has  thus  calculated  the  value  of 
the  discovery  of  Le  Blanc  to  the  English  nation,  ', 
from  1820  to  1827,  so  far  only  as  respects  the  \ 
manufacture  of  soap  :    "  Oue  ton  of  soda-ash  , 
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ullj  now  goes  as  far  as  eight  tons  of  kelp  and  tliree 
eu,  tons  of  barilla ;  therefore,  taking  the  charge  now 
we  made  for  a  ton  of  kelp  and  a  ton  of  barilla,  coin- 
4  pared  with  that  of  soda-ash,  a  saving  has  been 
.a  effected  equivalent  to  $7,000,000  ;  and  taking 
m  the  prices  of  these  articles  previous  to  the  intro- 
oj  duction  of  soda-ash,  the  saving  to  the  country 
Ml  has  been  upwards  of  $20,000,000." 
sr,  Thus  we  see  how  great  a  benefit  to  the  world 
isj  has  resulted  directly  and  indirectly,  from  the 
to  labors  of  a  comparatively  obscure  chemist,  work- 
ing in  his  laboratory — labors  which,  at  the  time 
ii  they  were  performed,  were  no  doubt  considered 
lit  by  the  great  majority  of  those  cognizant  of  them, 
Ir.  as  of  no  practical  value. 

ij.      According  to  Liebig,  the  quantity  of  soap  con- 
111  sumed  by  a  nation  would  be  no  inaccurate  mea- 
fo  sure  whereby  to  estimate  its  wealth  and  civiliza- 
)]  tion.    Of  two  countries,  therefore,  with  an  equal 
i\  amount  of  population,  the  wealthiest  and  most 
i  highly  civilized  will  consume  the  greatest  quan- 
i  tity  of  soap  ;  which  consumption  does  not  sub- 
serve  sensual   gratification,  nor  depend  upon 
fashion,  but  upon  the  feeling  of  the  beauty,  com- 
fort and  welfare  attendant  upon  cleanliness ;  and 
a  regard  to  this  feeling  is  consistent  with  wealth 
and  civilization.    The  rich  in  the  middle  ages 
concealed  a  want  of  cleanliness  in  their  clothes 
and  persons  under  a  profusion  of  costly  scents 
and  essences,  while  they  were  more  luxurious  in 
eating  and  drinking,  in  apparel  and  horses.  With 
us  a  want  of  cleanliness  is  equivalent  to  insup- 
portable misery  and  misfortune.    Thanks  to  the 
labors  of  science,  the  price  of  soap  at  the  present 
time  is  such  as  to  debar  not  even  the  poorest 
from  its  unrestricted  use. 

When  Hume  thought  that  a  nation  would  be 
behind  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  that  had  not 
studied  astronomy,  he  perhaps  did  not  mean  to 
go  the  length  of  saying  that  the  study  of  astro- 
nomy has  a  real  influence  in  making  cloth 
cheaper,  in  lessening  the  cost  of  production,  and 
in  therefore  increasing  the  number  of  consumers. 
But  look  at  the  direct  influence  of  astronomy 
upon  navigation.  A  seaman,  by  the  guidance 
of  principles  laid  down  by  the  great  minds  that 
have  directed  their  mathematical  powers  to  the 
study  of  astronomy — such  minds  as  those  of 
Newton  and  La  Place — measures  the  moon's  ap- 
parent distance  from  a  particular  star.  He  turns 
to  a  page  in  the  "  Nautical  Almanac,"  and  by  a 
calculation  directed  principally  by  this  table,  can 
determine  where  he  is  upon  the  broad  ocean,  al- 
though he  may  not  have  seen  land  for  three 
months.  Sir  John  Herschel  has  given,  in  his 
"  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy," 
an  instance  of  the  accuracy  of  such  lunar  ob- 
servations, in  an  account  of  a  voyage  of  eight 
thousand  miles,  by  Captain  Basil  Hall,  who, 
without  a  single  land-mark  during  eighty-nine 
days,  ran  his  ship  into  the  harbor  of  Rio  as  ac- 
curately, and  with  as  little  deviation,  as  a  coach- 
man drives  his  stage  into  an  inn  yard.  But 


navigation  not  only  depends  upon  lunar  distances, 
but  upon,  an  instrument  which  shall  keep  perfect 
time  under  every  change  of  temperature  produced 
by  variety  of  climate.  That  instrument  is  a 
chronometer.  Every  one  who  possesses  a  watch, 
however  good,  must  have  experienced  the  effects 
of  heat  or  cold  upon  its  accuracy,  in  making  it 
go  faster  or  slower — perhaps  a  minute  in  a  week. 
Now  if  there  were  not  an  instrument  that  would 
measure  time  so  exactly  that  between  London 
and  New  York  not  a  minute,  or  large  fraction  of 
a  minute,  would  be  lost  or  gained,  the  voyage 
would  be  one  of  difGculty  and  uncertainty.  A 
Yorkshire  joiner,  John  Harrison,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  found  out  the  principle 
of  the  chronometer,  which  consists  in  the  union 
in  the  balance-spring  of  two  metals,  one  which 
contracts  under  increased  temperature,  and  one 
which  expands;  and  the  contrary  under  dimin- 
ished temperature.  Harrison  worked  for  fifty 
years  at  his  discovery ;  and  he  obtained  a  par- 
liamentary reward  of  £20,000. 

The  English  chronometers  are  set  by  what  is 
called  G-reenwjch  time.  The  beautiful  instru- 
ments that  are  constantly  at  work,  and  the  la- 
borious calculations  which  are  daily  proceeding, 
at  the  Observatory,  are  essentially  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  commerce  that  embraces 
the  whole  habitable  globe. 

But  what  has  this,  it  may  be  said,  to  do  with 
the  price  of  clothing  ?  Exactly  this  :  part  of  the 
price  arises  from  the  cost  of  transport.  If  there 
were  no  "  lunar  distances "  in  the  "  Nautical 
Almanac,"  or  chronometers,  the  voyage  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool  might  require  three 
months  instead  of  a  fortnight.  But  go  a  step 
farther  back  in  the  influence  of  science  upon  navi- 
gation. There  was  a  time  when  ships  could  hardly 
venture  to  leave  the  shore.  In  the  days  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  a  merchant  who  went 
three  times  over  the  sea  with  his  own  craft,  was 
entitled  to  rank  as  a  thegn,  or  nobleman.  Long 
after  this  early  period  of  England's  navigation, 
voyages  across  the  Atlantic  could  never  have 
been  attempted.  That  was  before  the  invention 
of  the  mariner's  compass;  but  even  after  that 
invention,  when  astronomy  was  not  scientifically 
applied  to  navigation,  long  voyages  were  con- 
sidered in  the  highest  degree  dangerous.  The 
crews  both  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  who  discovered 
the  passage  to  India,  and  of  Columbus,  princi- 
pally consisted  of  criminals,  who  were  pardoned 
on  condition  of  undertaking  a  service  of  such 
peril.  The  discovery  of  magnetism,  however, 
changed  the  whole  principle  of  navigation,  and 
raised  seamanship  to  a  science. — Knowledge  is 
Power. 


HUMAN  LIFE. 

It  is  a  common  impression  that  the  average 
duration  of  human  life  is  lessening,  though  a 
moment's  thought  of  the  improved  hygiene  of 
the  present  day,  and  the  increased  comfort  of  the 
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masses,  would  lead  to  a  different  conclusion.  The 
facts  support  this  favorable  view.  Prof  Bucha- 
nan, in  a  recent  lecture  in  Cincinnati,  gave  the 
following  figures :  His  data  we  have  not  seen, 
but  we  can  imagine  none  that  would  furnish  more 
than  an  approximation.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
16th  century,  one  half  of  all  who  were  born  died 
under  5  years  of  age ;  the  average  longevity  of 
the  whole  population  was  but  18  years.  In  the 
17th  century  one  half  of  the  population  died  un- 
der 12  years.  But  in  the  first  60  years  of  the 
18th  century  one  half  of  the  population  lived 
over  27  years.  In  the  latter  40  years  one  half 
exceeded  32  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  one  half  exceeded  40  years  ;  and 
from  1888  to  1845,  one  half  exceeded  43.  The 
average  longevity  at  these  successive  periods  has 
been  increased  from  18  years  in  the  16th  century 
up  to  43.7  by  the  last  reports. 

FRIENDS'  11E\^IEW. 

,jPJLADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  14,  1857. 

CRiMfe  AND  Immoral  Publications. — Our 
large  cities,  and  indeed  the  whole  country, 
have  been  frequently  shocked  by  the  discovery 
of  awful  crimes ;  but  the  moral  and  religious  por- 
tion of  the  community  should  be  scarcely  more 
startled  by  these  than  by  the  appalling  extent  of 
hidden  iniquity  which  they  reveal.  They  are 
merely  the  fruit,  the  natural  result  of  a  corrupt 
state  of  society.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  some  of 
the  principal  means  through  which  this  deplora- 
ble condition  of  things  is  produced  ;  the  remedy, 
too,  is  plain  •  but  the  great  difficulty  lies  in  its 
application.  "  For  every  man  that  doeth  evil, 
hateth  the  light,  neither  cometli  to  the  light,  lest 
his  deeds  should  be  reproved." 

It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  exhibition, 
in  the  newspapers,  of  the  details  connected  with 
the  crimes  to  which  we  have  alluded,  has  a  most 
corrupting  tendency,  and  that  to  this  source 
might  be  traced  the  fall  of  many  a  promising 
youth,  and,  indeed,  the  existence  of  a  large 
amount  of  evil.  In  this  view,  how  great  is  the 
responsibility  of  editors  and  publishers,  and  how 
serious  and  imperative,  though  extremely  diffi- 
cult, the  restraining  duty  of  parents  ! 

Perthes,  the  great  German  publisher,  devoted 
himself  with  earnestness  to  the  preservation  of 
the  book  trade  of  G-ermany  from  the  introduction 
of  immoral  publications.  A  book  of  this  charac- 
ter having  been  published  and  circulated  in  1827, 
he  brought  the  matter  before  an  assembly,  com- 
posed of  two  hundred  members,  of  the  National 


Society  of  Booksellers,  which  he  had  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  establishing  in  1825,  and  de- 
clared that  the  publisher  of  such  a  work  was  a 
dangerous  character,  and  that  every  bookseller's 
shop  was  degraded  by  the  mere  supposition 
of  circulating  the  book.  "He  demanded  that 
it  should  be  condemned  in  the  name  of  the  Ger- 
man book  trade,  and  that  all  copies  on  which 
they  could  lay  their  hands  should  be  publicly 
torn,  saying  '  that  if  this  were  done  in  every  simi- 
lar case,  such  shameless  audacity  would  be  re- 
pressed, the  honor  of  the  national  book  trade 
would  be  upheld,  and  great  mischief  averted.' 
The  members  of  the  trade,  struck  with  the  sense 
of  their  responsibilities,  agreed  to  his  demand, 
and  the  next  day  the  copies  which  could  be  pro- 
cured were  formally  and  solemnly  destroyed. 
The  publisher  prosecuted  him,  but  he  was  ac- 
quitted." 

Such  an  example,  excellent  as  it  is,  will  not 
be  followed  by  that  mercenary  spirit  which  seeks 
gain,  careless  or  regardless  of  the  means  or  the 
consequences,  and  which,  unhappily,  is  widely 
prevalent  in  the  world.  Our  homes,  then,  should 
be  religiously  guarded  against  the  introduction 
of  a  poison  that  enters  into  the  very  soul  and 
separates  it  from  the  love  of  God. 


Free  Speech  in  Missouri. — In  a  debate  in 
the  Missouri  Legislature  on  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent and  Director  of  the  Bank  of  Missouri,  the 
question  was  asked  whether  one  of  the  candidates 
for  the  latter  office  had  not  written  a  letter  to  the 
N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  declared  that  he 
was  in  favor  of  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  in 
the  State  of  Missouri.  A  member  answered  that 
he  and  many  others  had  so  declared.  Another 
member.  Brown  from  St.  Louis,  although  op- 
posed to  the  election  of  this  candidate,  said — "I 
am  a  Free-Soilcr,  and  I  don't  deny  it.  No  word 
or  vote  of  mine  shall  ever  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
such  a  monstrous  doctrine  as  the  extension  .1 
slavery  over  the  patrimony  of  the  free  white  la- 
borers of  the  country.  I  am  for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number,  and  against  the 
system  which  monopolizes  the  free  and  fertile 
territory  of  our  country  for  a  few  slaveholders,  to 
the  exclusion  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the 
sinewy  sons  of  toil.  The  time  will  come,  and 
perhaps  very  soon,  when  the  people  will  rule  for 
their  own  benefit,  and  not  for  that  of  a  class 
which,  n\nn<:rica.Uy  speaJcivg,  is  insiijnificant. 
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I  stand  here  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  Legis- 
'l9  lature  of  Missouri,  to  avow  myself  a  Free-Soiler. 
Let  those  who  are  scared  at  names  shrink  from 
the  position,  if  they  will.  I  shall  take  my  stand 
in  favor  of  the  white  man.  Here  in  Missouri  I 
shall  support  the  rights,  the  dignity  and  the 
welfare  of  the  800,000  non-slaveholders  in  pre- 
ference to  upholding  and  perpetuating  the  domi- 
nancy  of  the  80,000  slaveholders  who  inhabit 
our  State." 

This  is  bold  language  to  be  used  in  the  present 
day  in  the  Legislature  of  a  Slave  State,  and  seems 
to  indicate  a  reaction  of  public  sentiment.  The 
St.  Louis  Democrat,  commenting  on  this  discus- 
sion, and  referring  to  the  doctrine  of  the  pro- 
slavery  newspapers,  that  "  loyalty  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the  State"  must  be  preserved,  says — 
"  There  is  one  institution  to  which  all  Democrats 
should  be  ever  loyal,  and  only  one — the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people.  All  other  institutions 
must  conform  to  this  or  cease  to  exist." 


Westfield,  Ind. — The  rapidity  with  which 
our  great  Western  forests  and  prairies  have  been 
settled,  is  one  of  the  wonderful  features  of  this 
eventful  age.  Friends  have  had  a  large  share 
in  the  transformation ;  and  it  may  be  humbly 
hoped  that,  in  more  than  a  literal  sense,  they 
have  found  the  "  wilderness  made  like  Eden," — 
and  that  for  them,  "  the  wilderness  and  the  soli- 
tary place"  have  been  made  "glad,"  and  "the 
desert"  to  "  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose." 
The  establishment  and  rapid  enlargement  of  their 
religious  meetings,  are  regarded  with  great  inter- 
est and  hope  by  their  brethren  in  other  parts  of 
the  Society,  and  brief  statements  of  facts  relating 
to  them  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  acceptable  to 
many  readers. 

A  correspondent  mentions,  that  in  1832, 
Simon  and  Hannah  Moon  settled  at  Westfield, 
Indiana,  "  it  being  then  a  wilderness  inhabited 
by  the  red  man."  Not  long  afterward,  they 
were  joined  by  other  families  of  Friends,  and  a 
meeting  for  divine  worship  was  soon  formed  in  a 
log-house.  At  the  present  time,  instead  of  this 
"log-house  in  the  wilderness,  with  but  few  to 
gather  to  it,  there  is  a  convenient  frame  build- 
ing, in  which  Union  Qwirterly  Meeting  is 
held."  Westfield  Monthly  Meeting  has  five 
Preparative  Meetings,  and  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
is  composed  of  three  monthly  meetingij.  Accord- 


ing to  the  reports  of  last  year,  the  number  of 
children,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty, 
belonging  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  was  five 
hundred  and  ninety-two. 


Mabried  — On  the  24th  of  Twelfth  month,  1856,  at 
Goshen  Meeting,  Logan  Co.,  Ohio,  Lemuel  Watk4ns 
to  Sakah  Ann  James,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Ann 
James. 


Died,  On  the  4th  of  12th  month  last,  at  China,  Maine, 
Sarah  H.  ,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Judith  Austin, 
in  the  20th  year  of  her  age. 

Her  health  had  been  failing  for  several  months,  and 
she  found  it  trying  to  believe  that  she  must  leave  all 
things  here  on  earth.  But  through  infinite  mercy  she 
was  permitted  to  experience  her  affection; loosed, from 
earth,  and  placed  on  things  heavenly  and  Divine.. 
She  now  desired  the  company  of  solid  Friends,  and't^^a 
expressed  much  thankfulness  for  their  visits  to  her 
dying  bed.    Her  end  was  serene  and  tranquil. 

 ,  Onthe  16th  of  Twelfth  month,  1856,  Zilpah 

Oox,  in  the  31st  year  of  her  age, — a  member  of  Walput 
Ridge  Monthly  Meeting.  ^        . .,1^- 


WANTED, 

A  Female  Teacher  in  Friends'  Boarding  School  at 
West  Lake,  near  Picton,  Canada  West,  to  commence 
the  5th  of  Fourth  month  next.  Applications  may  be 
made  to 

Levi  Vaeney,  Superinlendeni, 
Picton,  1st  mo.  31— 6t.  Picton,  0.  W. 


For  Friends'  Revievr. 
MACAULEY  AND  HUGH  MILLER. 

The  "  Edinburgh  Witness"  has  been  publish- 
ing a  series  of  articles  on  Macauley's  misrepre- 
sentations of  Scotland  and  the  Scottish  Presby- 
terian Church.  Some  striking  proofs  are  ad- 
duced, not  only  of  gross  misrepresentation,  but 
of  dishonorable  unfairness,  and,  by  a  very  strong 
induction  of  evidence,  of  the  historian's  antip- 
athy to  what  may  be  called  the  Evangejical,  in 
distinction  from  the  Ritual  element  in  religion, 
which  characterises  alike  the  non-religious  and 
superstitious  portion  of  our  community.  The 
articles  to  which  we  allude  are  obviously  the  pro- 
duction of  the  celebrated  Hugh  Miller :  and 
he  thus  sums  up  :  "  Such  travesties  of  history 
cannot  survive  the  age  in  which  they  are  written. 
— No  literary  excellence,  no  airs  of  philosophic 
impartiality,  no  sneering  pretensions  to  more 
than  ordinary  research,  and  much  more  than 
common  sagacity ;  no  silver-tongued  press,  or 
golden-tongued  exchequer,  can  long  save  them 
from  the  fate  that  awaits  the  ill-omened  produc- 
tions of  learning  supplying  the  lack  of  principle, 
of  eloquence  leaning  on  fables,  and  of  talent 
in  league  with  error.  Say  what  you  will,  people 
will  distrust  the  whole  representations  of  an  his- 
torian who  has  been  convicted  of  wilful  exagge- 
ration." N. 
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Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  3fan- 
agers  of  tlie  Howard  Institution,  12th  month 
1st,  1856. 

Altliough,  since  their  last  Report,  the  Man- 
agers have  had  many  obstacles  to  contend 
with  in  the  prosecution  of  their  designs,  yet  the 
hand  of  Providence  has  been  remarkably  mani- 
fested in  a  season  of  extremity ;  thereby  encou- 
raging them  in  their  feeble  efforts  to  befriend  a 
suffering  and  neglected  class  in  the  community. 

It  is  therefore  with  feelings  of  trustful  grati- 
tude unto  Him  who  "  sendeth  His  rain  upon  the 
evil  and  upon  the  good,"  that  they  again  come 
forward  to  plead  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity. 

The  Institution  is  designed  as  a  place  of  refuge 
for  females,  who,  having  served  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment, manifest  a  desire  to  reform,  and  who, 
sensible  of  their  own  weakness,  are  willing  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  discipline  of  the  "  How- 
ard "  home.  Is  it  not  important  that  such  should 
have  an  asylum,  where  they  may  be  sheltered 
from  present  temptation  ?  That  instead  of  being 
thrown  amongst  idle  and  vicious  companions, 
they  may  find  a  home  where  their  feeble  resolves 
may  be  strengthened,  and  where,  surrounded  by 
hopeful  and  religious  influences,  they  may, 
through  the  mercy  of  Him  who  came,  "  not  to 
call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance," 
be  encouraged  to  give  up  the  practice  of  vice, 
and  humbly  look  unto  Him  for  strength  to  begin 
life  anew. 

The  Institution  is  under  the  immediate  care 
of  a  Matron  and  an  Assistant -Matron,  but  super- 
intended by  Committees  of  Managers.  These 
Committees  frequently  visit  the  house,  and  give 
personal  attention  to  the  inmates.  They  endea- 
vor to  encourage  and  assist  them  in  every  proper 
manner,  and  cause  them  to  be  instructed  in  read- 
ing, writing,  &c.,  in  sewing,  washing,  ironing, 
cooking,  and  in  other  domestic  duties,  and  also, 
as  far  as  their  limited  time  allows,  in  habits  of 
neatness  and  industry,  to  qualify  them  for  filling 
useful  and  respectable  stations  in  life. 

The  inmates  usually  remain  in  the  Institution 
several  months,  and  when  prepared  for  it,  efforts 
are  used  to  obtain  suitable  situations  for  them. 
The  Managers  and  their  concerned  and  efiicicut 
Matron,  deeply  feel  the  difficulties  of  the  work 
they  have  undertaken.  That  the  soil  requires 
untiring  labor,  as  well  as  patience  and  strong 
faith,  must  be  apparent  to  every  reflecting  mind ; 
but  remembering  the  encouraging  language  of 
the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel,  "  commit  thy  way 
unto  the  Lord,  trust  also  in  Him,"  their  feeble 
hands  have  been  strengthened,  believing  that 
lie,  who  they  humbly  trust  began  this  good 
work,  will  carry  it  on  to  His  own  honor  and  glory. 

The  Managers  desire  to  record  their  sense  of 
the  loss  they  have  sustained  in  the  removal  by 
death  of  their  interested  and  valuable  members. 
Mary  li.  Siiarplcss  and  Rachel  Jones,  both  of 
whose  services  tlicy  could  not  fail  to  appreciate. 


To 

COI 


Since  the  opening  of  the  Institution,  eighty^  ii^J 
two  women  have  been  admitted,  nearly  all  ofl«'" 
whom,  it  is  believed,  have  profited  in  some  mea- 
sure, by  the  care  bestowed  upon  them.  Several 
have  been  restored  to  their  families  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  amendment  of  life,  and  thirty-five 
have  been  provided  with  suitalale  situations  in 
the  country.    Over  those  for  whom  situations 
have  been  obtained,  the  Managers  endeavor  to 
extend  some  care,  and  in  relation  to  many  of  I W 
them,  satisfactory  accounts  have  been  received 
from  their  employers.    Interesting  letters  have 
also  been  received,  written  by  themselves,  evinc- 
ing an  earnest  solicitude  on  their  own  account, 
and  gratitude  for  the  instruction  and  protection 
the  Institution  had  afforded  them.    One  of  the 
inmates,  since  leaving,  has  deposited  sixty-eight 
dollars  with  a  Manager,  as  a  part  of  her  earnings  ■ 
— which  sum  has  been  placed  at  interest. 

These  are  encouraging  circumstances ;  yet 
from  the  previous  habits  of  many  of  those  coming 
under  care,  disappointment  must  sometimes  occur, 
and  when,  added  to  this,  pecuniary  difficulties 
are  to  be  encountered,  the  path  seems  indeed  a 
rugged  one.    They,  however,  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge the  kindness  of  their  friends,  especially 
some  who  have  known  their  trials  during  the  iff* 
past  year,  and  but  for  whose  timely  liberality' 
they  would  have  been  compelled  to  close  the  . 
house.  ] 

The  Managers  feeling  unwilling  to  depend  I 
entirely  on  those  who  have  again  and  again  so 
nobly  aided  them,  desire  to  enlarge  their  list  of  t 
subscribers,  and  trust  a  generous  and  eulight-  \ 
ened  public  will  cheerfully  respond  to  their  ne- 1 
cessities. 

Contributions,  either  in  Coal,  Provisions  or 
Clothing,  will  be  thankfully  received  at  the 
Howard  Institution,  on  Poplar  street,  four  doors 
west  of  ]  6th  street ;  or  donations  and  subscrip- 
tions, by  the  Treasurer,  Ellen  L.  Smith,  Cherry 
street,  second  door  above  10th ;  or  by  either  of 
the  Managers. 


From  the  New  York  Scalpel. 
TOBACCO. 

The  influence  of  Tobacco  on  the  bodily  and 
mental  condition  of  American  young  men  has 
long  furnished  an  ample  theme  for  the  moralist 
and  physiologist.  We  propose  to  give  our 
readers  the  results  of  our  observation  of  its  power 
over  the  organism,  during  twenty-five  years  of 
practical  observation. 

Let  us  attempt  to  give  tobacco  its  actual  posi- 
tion as  an  agent  amongst  the  catalogue  of  articles 
we  take  into  our  much-abused  mouths.  It  is 
neither  food  nor  drink — that's  clear  :  lager-bier, 
bad  as  it  is,  is  in  one  sense  food,  because  it  sup- 
plies material  for  feeding  the  lungs.  Without 
its  use,  the  body  would  demand  that  its  victims 
should  cat  more,  or  else  grow  thin  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  their  fat  and  muscle  to  supply  material 
for  combustion  ;  for  the  lungs  are  like  a  stove — 
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ley  must  be  supplied  with  fuel,  or  the  fire  will 
1 1  )  out. 

ati  Tobacco  is  a  great  demander  of  drink,  because 
CD  constantly  robs  the  body  of  its  fluids  by  ex- 
fai  jhoration.  Lager  bier  supplies  fluid  at  least, 
though  it  is  deposited  about  the  system  in  form 
jry  much  like  a  beer-barrel,  and  gives  its  votaries 
great  deal  of  trouble  to,  pufi"  it  away,  and  rid 
lemselves  of  it  by  other  unseemly  and  inoppor- 
me  processes. 

What,  then,  is  tobacco  ?  Why,  simply  a  nar- 
)tic — i.  e.  (see  the  dictionary,)  "a  stupefier — a 
jadener  of  nervous  and  muscular  energy  !"  If 
ly  man  disputes  this,  and  asserts  that  he  finds 
imself  more  capable  of  intellectual  or  muscular 
Fort,  when  he  has  a  quid  in  his  mouth,  we  con- 
ratulate  him  on  his  improved  astuteness  :  we 
lay  betray  our  own  want  of  the  precious  intel- 
ctual  quickener,  but  we  will  venture  the  ques- 
an,  how  much  did  it  sharpen  your  logic-chop- 
er  when  you  took  the  first  quid  ?  And  how 
ajestically  did  you  stand  on  your  legs  when  you 
rst  felt  its  full  effect  ? 

Every  one  must  remember  the  first  effect  of 
)bacco.  JSfausea,  vertigo,  vomiting,  and  relaxa- 
on  of  the  entire  muscular  si/stem,  are  itsinvaria- 
le  efi'ects;  and  if  continued,  relaxation  of  all 
le  sphincter  or  closing  m.uscles  of  the  hollow  vis- 
',ra,  bowels,  Madder,  and  stomach.  This  result 
;  sometimes  sought  for  by  the  surgeon,  and  pro- 
uced  by  injecting  an  infusion  of  tobacco  into 
16  bowels.  We  have  seen  the  consequences  in 
iir  own  practice  so  awful  from  a  very  weak  in- 
jction,  which  we  administered  to  avoid  the 
ecessity  of  operating  by  the  knife,  that  we  re- 
alved  never  to  use  it  again. 

Now,  the  reader  will  please  to  remember  that 
11  the  symptoms  he  first  experiences  from  tobacco, 
jre  the  invariable  results  upon  a  natural  or 
ealthj  condition  of  the  hody  ;  and  if  he  succeed, 
)y  perseverance  in  its  use,  in  overcoming  the  im- 
mediate consequences,  it  is  only  because  the 
ilarmed  and  abused  nerves  have  summoned  the 
orces  of  youthful  vigor  to  bear  the  invasion  as 
^ng  as  possible  before  they  capitulate.  Breath, 
bod,  and  drink  are  the  means  of  resistance,  and 
he  besotted  youth  soon  discovers  that  the  quan- 
ity  of  the  latter  must  be  increased,  and  its 
[uality  strengthened,  if  he  would  resist  the  in- 
vader and  continue  to  perform  his  ordinary  duties 
without  showing  plainly  his  incapacity  to  stand 
ipon  his  legs.  Thus  it  is  that  tobacco,  either 
ised  by  smoking  or  chewing,  is  the  direct  intro- 
iuction  to  drunkenness. 

Our  remarks  apply  in  a  much  more  forcible 
nanner  to  smoking  than  to  chewing.  Some  peo- 
)le  are  so  silly  as  to  suppose,  because  they  do 
lot  spit  whilst  smoking,  that  no  harm  can  ensue; 
mt  they  should  remember  that  the  oil  of  tobacco, 
tvhich  contains  the  deadly  nicotine,  (equally 
deadly  and  almost  as  rapid  in  its  action  as  strych- 
nine,) is  volatilized,  and  circulates  with  the 
smoke  through  the  delicate  lining  membrane  of 


the  mouth  at  each  whiff  of  the  cigar,  and  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  extensive  continuation  of  this  mem- 
brane that  lines  the  nostrils,  and  acts  upon  the 
whole  body.  The  smoke  of  tobacco  is  indeed 
much  more  rapid  in  its  stupefying  effect,  as  every 
professed  smoker  knows :  it  is  usually  called 
"  soothing"  by  its  votaries;  but  this  is,  of  course, 
only  the  first  stage  of  stupefaction ;  it  acts  pre- 
cisely as  opium  or  other  narcotics  do.  Nicotine 
was  the  awful  agent  chosen  by  Bocarme  for  poi- 
soning his  brother-in-law,  because  it  hilled  and 
left  no  sign  whereby  to  convict  him.  At  each 
whilF  of  smoke,  it  is  known  that  a  good  portion 
of  a  large  drop  of  the  oil  of  tobacco  circulates 
through  the  mouth  :  we  have  often  seen  it  blown 
out  of  the  mouth  and  condensed  on  the  thumb 
j  nail,  by  men  who  had  the  ability  to  contract  the 
j  lips  to  an  opening  sufiiciently  small  for  that  pur- 
I  pose.  Five  drops  of  the  oil  of  tobacco  will  kill  a 
j  large  dog.  The  throat  often  becomes  excessively 
'  dry  and  irritable  in  smokers,  and  there  is  a  mor- 
bid thirst  produced  that  greatly  debilitates  diges- 
tion, by  diluting  too  much  the  fluids  of  the 
stomach — robbed,  also,  of  its  healthful  saliva  by 
the  spitting. 

But  there  are  other  and  far  more  mortifying 
and  disastrous  effects  following  the  use  of  cigars. 
There  is  a  law  of  the  system,  which,  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  insures  similar  morbid  results 
to  similar  structures  of  the  human  body.  The 
lining  membrance  of  the  urethra  is  very  similar 
in  its  structure  to  that  of  the  mouth.  Here  the 
use  of  tobacco  is  followed  by  the  most  distressing 
consequences  :  it  is  impossible  to  particularize 
these  in  this  place.  They  are  almost  invariable 
in  delicate  persons,  from  even  moderate  smoking. 
If  we  have  used  a  moderate  share  of  intellect  and 
very  extensive  observation  aright,  we  can  find  no 
cause  of  sufficient  power,  except  tobacco,  capable 
of  producing  the  wrecks  of  manhood  that  often 
come  under  our  professional  notice.  The  dull 
and  leaden  eye,  the  trembling  hand,  and  insecure 
and  unmanly  step,  the  vacillating  purpose  and 
incapacity  to  reason  correctly  on  the  most  simple 
subjects,  are  too  often  seen  connected  with  the 
aroma  of  the  deadly  weed,  as  the  victim  unfolds 
in  trembling  accents  his  tale  of  blighted  prospects 
and  chilled  affections. 

So  far  are  we  from  doubting  its  power  over  the 
moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  race,  that  we 
have  not  a  doubt  that  it  has  more  to  do  with  the 
physical  imperfection  and  early  death  of  the 
children  of  its  votaries,  than  its  great  associate, 
drunkenness  itself.  The  local  surgical  and  medi- 
cal treatment  most  effective  in  these  cases,  proves 
conclusively  that  it  is  to  the  debilitating  and  ex- 
hausting influence  of  tobacco,  that  these  sad  con- 
sequences are  due.  How,  indeed,  could  it  be 
that  an  agent  of  such  universality  of  action  on 
the  nervous  and  muscular  systems — one  that  at  ■ 
first  invariably  produces  vertigo  andblindness,  and 
throws  its  victim  prostrate  on  the  earth  in  tem- 
porary death,  should  not  reach  its  climax  in  the 
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role  of  its  peculiar  power,  in  that  mysterious 
system  where  nature  has  chosen  to  evolve  redun- 
dant life  ?  What  is  the  period  for  this  grand 
demonstration  of  Almighty  power?  What  evi- 
dence does  the  Creator  impress  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  its  possession  ? 

One  would  think  that  a  man's,  more  especially 
a  young  man's  natural  instincts  would  awaken 
him  to  the  discovery  that  some  horrid  vampyre  j 
was  fanning  him  from  mental  sleep  to  physical 
death  :  he  has  before  him  every  day  the  bright 
eye,  the  elastic  step,  and  the  lithe  limbs  of  his 
companions ;  he  sees,  but  seems  not  to  under- 
stand, the  quickly  averted  eye,  the  expressive 
and  scornful  face  of  insulted  woman,  as  she  re- 
fuses to  take  his  offered  but  defiled  seat  in  the 
omnibus  or  rail-car ;  he  permits  her  to  open  the 
window  and  expose  her  health  to  the  chill  air,  to 
get  a  little  air  untainted  with  the  loathsome  aroma 
of  his  foul  breath  ;  he  is  refused  employment  at 
many  gentlemanly  occupations  by  most  sagacious 
men,  and  yet  he  persists  in  debasing  himself ;  he 
must  have  his  "  narcotic,"  his  "  stupefier."  A 
very  good  proof  of  its  influence  on  the  delicacy 
of  a  man's  perception  may  be  found  in  the  fre- 
quent appeal  to  his  opponents  :  "  Look  at  me,  it 
has  never  hurt  me."  This  appeal  is  often  made 
by  men  who,  from  the  associate  habit  of  beer  or 
brandy  drinking,  have  become  actually  puffy 
with  soft  fat,  and  their  breaths  redolent  of  that 
indescribably  filthy  and  disgusting  exhalation 
from  liquor  and  tobacco  ;  drenching  the  floor  in 
a  circle,  and  defiling  your  clothes  with  their  con- 
stant expectoration,  apparently  unconscious  of 
their  filthiness,  and  their  liability  to  a  biting  or 
insulting  reply. 

Both  smoking  and  chewing  also  produce  mark- 
ed alterations  in  the  most  expressive  features  of 
the  face.  Tlie  lips  arc  closed  by  a  powerful  cir- 
cular muscle,  which  completely  surrounds  them 
and  forms  their  pulpy  fulness.  Now  every  mus- 
cle of  the  body  is  developed  in  precise  ratio  with 
its  use,  as  most  young  men  know — they  endeavor 
to  develop  and  increase  their  muscle  in  the  gym- 
nasium. In  spitting,  and  holding  the  cigar  in 
the  mouth,  this  muscle  is  in  constant  use :  hence 
the  coarse  appearance  and  irregular  development 
of  the  lips,  when  compared  to  the  rest  of  the 
features,  in  chewers  and  smokers.  The  eye 
loses  its  natural  fire,  and  becomes  dull  and  lurid ; 
it  is  unspeculative  and  unappreciative;  it  an- 
swers not  before  the  word ;  its  owner  gazes 
vacantly,  and  often  repels  conversation  by  his 
stupidity. 

The  foulness  of  the  breath  in  most  chewers  and 
smokers  proves  positively  that  the  oil  of  tobacco, 
with  all  its  deadly  powers,  is  carried  into  the 
blood  and  pervades  the  whole  system ;  it  could 
not  be  continually  thrown  out  from  the  lungs  if 
it  did  not  thus  reach  tlie  air-cells  and  windpipe ; 
it  is  thrown  out  there  with  the  poisonous  carbonic 
acid.  Some  persons  absorb  the  poison  more 
wfreely  than  others.    We  have  seen  paralysis  of 


both  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  in  m( 
scarce  past  middle  age.    A  person  who  is  sat  ! 
rated  with  tobacco,  or  tobacco-poisoned,  acquirl 
a  sodden  or  dirty  yellow  hue ;  a  couple  of  hi 
breaths  will  scent  a  large  room  ;  you  may  noil 
him  before  he  takes  his  seat.    Of  this  he  is  e 
tirely  unconscious  ;  he  will  give  you  the  full  for( 
of  his  lungs,  and  for  tlie  most  part  such  peop  j 
have  a  great  desire  to  approach  and  annoy  yoi] 
We  have  been  followed  round  a  large  office  tab  j 
by  them,  backing  continually  to  escape  the  nu| 
sance,  till  we  had  made  a  revolution  or  two  bj 
fore  our  motive  was  perceived. 

In  eating,  the  tobacco-chewer  must  lose  a| 
delicate  appreciation  of  flavor;  we  have  observecl 
indeed,  that  he  is  very  easily  satisfied  by  til 
filthy  cookery,  and  greasy  and  cold  meat  anj 
vegetables  of  the  hotel  or  boarding-house ;  hi 
seasons  his  food  very  highly,  because  of  his  oil 
tuse  taste  ;  many  of  these  unfortunates  drink  ra  j 
brandy  for  the  same  reason. 

If  there  be  a  vice  more  prostrating  to  the  bod  j 
and  mind,  and  more  crucifying  to  all  the  synj 
pathies  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  we  have  yet  t| 
be  convinced  of  it. 


visit  of  bayard  taylor  to  humboldt. 

Berlin,  Nov.  25,  1856. 

I  came  to  Berlin,  not  to  visit  its  museums  an 
galleries,  its  magnificent  street  of  lindens,  it 
operas  and  theatres,  nor  to  mingle  in  the  gay  lil; 
of  its  streets  and  saloons,  but  for  tlie  sake  c 
seeing  and  speaking  with  the  world's  grcategj 
living  man — Alexander  von  Uumboldt. 

At  present,  with  his  great  age  and  his  univeiii 
sal  renown,  regarded  as  a  throned  monarch  i 
the  world  of  science,  his  friends  have  been  obliged 
perforce,  to  protect  him  from  the  cxhaustiv 
homage  of  his  thousands  of  subjects,  and,  fo 
his  own  sake,  to  make  difficult  the  ways  of  accesi' 
to  him.    The  friend  and  fainiliar  companion  o 
the  King,  he  may  be  said,  equally,  to  hold  hi 
own  court,  with  the  privilege,  however,  of  a: 
any  time  breaking  through  the  formalities  whic 
only  self-defence  has  rendered  necessary.  Som 
of  my  works,  I  knew,  had  found  their  way  iuti 
his  hands  :  I  was  at  the  beginning  of  a  jouruei 
which  would  probably  lead  me  through  region; 
which  his  feet  had  traversed  and  bis  genius  il 
lustrated,  and  it  was  not  merely  a  natural  curi 
osity  which  attracted  me  toward  him.    I  fol 
lowed  the  advice  of  some  German  friends,  auc 
made  use  of  no  mediatory  influence,  but  simpl} 
dispatched  a  note  to  him,  stating  my  name  and 
object,  and  asking  for  an  interview. 

Three  days  afterward  I  received  through  the 
city  post  a  reply  in  his  own  hand,  stating  that 
although  he  was  suffering  from  a  cold  which  had 
followed  his  removal  from  Potsdam  to  the  capi 
tal,  he  would  willingly  receive  me,  and  aiipointed 
1  o'clock  to-day  for  the  vi.sit.  I  was  punctua 
to  the  minute,  and  reached  his  residence  in  the 
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*  knienburger-strasse,  as  the  clock  struck.  While 
I  Berlin,  he  lives  with  his  servant  Seifert,  whose 

"'j  ime  only  I  found  on  the  door.  It  was  a  plain 
o-story  house,  with  a  dull  pink  front,  and  in- 
ibited,  like  most  of  the  houses  in  G-erman  cities, 

]'^r  two  or  three  families.  The  bell-wire  over 
iifert's  name  came  from  the  second  story.  I 

"''}  died  :  the  heavy  po7-(e-cochere  opened  of  itself, 

J*  Id  I  mounted  the  steps  until  I  reached  a  second 
U-pull,  over  a  plate  inscribed  "Alexander  von 

m  umboldt." 
A  stout,  square-faced  man  of  about  fifty,  whom 
at  once  recognized  as  Seifert,  opened  the  door 
r  me.    "  Are  you  Herr  Taylor?"  he  asked  ; 
id  added,  on  receiving  my  reply ;  "  His  Excel- 

'1  ncy  is  ready  to  receive  you."  He  ushered  me 
to  a  room  filled  with  stufi'ed  birds  and  other 

'  )jects  of  natural  history ;  then  into  a  large  li- 

■  -ary,  which  apparently  contained  the  gifts  of 
ithors,  artists,  and  men  of  science.  I  walked 
?tween  two  long  tables  heaped  with  sumptuous 
lios,  to  the  further  door,  which  opened  into  the 
udy.    Those   who    have  seen  the  admirable 

1  ilored  lithograph  of  Hildebrand's  picture,  know 
recisely  how  the  room  looks.  There  are  the 
lain  table,  the  writing  desk  covered  with  letters 

,  id  manuscripts,  the  little  green  sofa,  and  the 
ime  maps  and  pictures  on  the  drab-colored 
alls.    The  picture  had  been  so  long  hanging  in 

5i  ly  own  room  at  home,  that  I  at  once  recognized 

I  ich  particular  object. 

li  Seifert  went  to  an  inner  door,  announced  my 
ame,  and  Humboldt  immediately  appeared.  He 
ame  up  to  me  with  a  heartiness  and  cordiality 
hich  made  me  feel  that  I  was  in  the  presence 
f  a  friend,  gave  me  his  hand,  and  inquired 
Whether  we  should  converse  in  English  or  Ger- 
aan.  "Your  letter,"  said  he,  "was  that  of  a 
irerman,  and  you  must  certainly  speak  the  lan- 
;uage  familiarly  ;  but  I  am  also  in  the  constant 
labit  of  using  English."  He  insisted  on  my 
aking  one  end  of  the  green  sofa,  observing  that 
le  rarely  sat  upon  it  himself,  then  drew  up  a 
)lain  cune  bottomed  chair  and  seated  himself 
)eside  it,  asking  me  to  speak  a  little  louder  than 
isual,  as  his  hearing  was  not  so  acute  as  for- 
nerly. 

As  I  looked  at  the  majestic  old  man,  the  line 
)f  Tennyson,  describing  Wellington,  came  into 
my  mind  :  "  Oh,  good  gray  head,  which  all  men 
mow."  The  first  impression  made  by  Hum- 
boldt's face  is  that  of  a  broad  and  genjal  human- 
ity. His  massive  brow,  heaVy  with  the  gathered 
wisdom  of  nearly  a  century,  bends  forward  and 
overhangs  his  breast,  like  a  ripe  ear  of  corn,  but 
as  you  look  below  it,  a  pair  of  clear  blue  eyes, 
almost  as  bright  and  steady  as  a  child's,  meet 
your  own.  You  trust  him  utterly  at  the  first 
glance,  and  you  feel  that  he  will  tiust  you,  if  you 
are  worthy  of  it.  I  had  approached  him  with  a 
natural  feeling  of  reverence,  but  in  five  minutes 
I  found  that  I  loved  him,  and  could  talk  with 
him  as  freely  as  with  a  friend  of  my  own  age. 


His  nose,  mouth  and  chin  have  the  heavy  Teu- 
tonic character,  whose  genuine  type  always  ex- 
presses an  honest  simplicity  and  directness. 

I  was  most  surprised  by  the  youthful  charac- 
ter of  his  face.  I  knew  that  he  had  been  fre- 
quently indisposed  during  the  present  year,  and 
had  been  told  that  he  was  beginning  to  show  the 
marks  of  his  extreme  age ;  but  I  should  not  have 
suspected  him  of  being  over  seventy-five.  His 
wrinkles  are  few  and  small,  and  his  skin  has  a 
smoothness  and  delicacy  rarely  seen  in  old  men. 
His  hair,  although  snow-white,  is  still  abundant, 
his  step  slow  but  firm,  and  his  manner  active 
almost  to  restlessness.  He  sleeps  but  four  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  reads  and  replies  to  his 
daily  rain  of  letters,  and  suffers  no  single  occur- 
rence of  the  least  interest  in  any  part  of  the 
world  to  escape  his  attention.  I  could  not  per- 
ceive that  his  memory,  the  first  mental  faculty  to 
show  decay,  is  at  all  impaired.  He  talks  rapidly, 
with  the  greatest  apparent  ease,  never  hesitating 
for  a  word,  whether  in  English  or  German,  and, 
in  fact,  seemed  to  be  unconscious  which  language 
he  was  using,  as  he  changed  five  or  six  times  in 
the  course  of  the  conversation.  He  did  not  re- 
main in  his  chair  more  than  ten  minutes  at  a 
time,  frequently  getting  up  and  walking  about 
the  room,  now  and  then  pointing  to  a  picture  or 
opening  a  book  to  illustrate  some  remark. 

He  began  by  referring  to  my  Winter  journey 
into  Lapland.  "  Why  do  you  choose  the  Win- 
ter ?"  lie  asked  :  "Your  experiences  will  be 
very  interesting,  it  is  true,  but  will  you  not  suf- 
fer froD!  the  severe  cold  ?"    "  That  remains  to 

♦ 

be  seen,"  I  answered.  "  I  have  tried  all  climates 
except  the  Arctic  without  the  least  injury.  The 
last  two  years  of  ray  travels  were  spent  in  trop- 
ical countries,  and  now  I  wish  to  have  the  strong- 
est possible  contrast."  "  That  is  quite  natural," 
he  reniarked,  "and  I  can  understand  how  your  ob- 
ject in  travel  must  lead  you  to  seek  such  contrasts; 
but  you  must  possess  a  remarkably  healthy  organ- 
ization," "You  doubtless  know,  from  your  own 
experience,"  I  said,  "that  nothing  preserves  a 
man's  vitality  like  travel."  "  Very  true,"  he 
answered,  "if  it  does  not  kill  at  the  outset.  For 
my  part,  I  keep  my  health  everywhere,  like 
yourself  During  five  years  in  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  I  passed  through  the  midst 
of  black  vomit  and  yellow  fever  untouched." 

I  spoke  of  my  projected  visit  to  Russia,  and 
my  desire  to  traverse  the  Russian-Tartar  pro- 
vinces of  Central  Asia.  The  Kirghiz  steppes  he 
said,  were  very  monotonous ;  fifty  miles  gave  you 
the  picture  of  a  thousand ;  but  the  people  were  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  If  I  desired  to  go  there,  I 
would  have  no  difiiculty  in  passing  through  them 
to  the  Chinese  frontier;  but  the  southern  provinces 
of  Siberia,  he  thought,  would  best  repay  me.  The 
scenery  among  the  Altai  Mountains  was  very 
grand.  From  his  window  in  one  of  the  Siberian 
towns,  he  had  counted  eleven  peaks  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.   The  Kirghizes,  he  added,  were. 
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among  the  few  races  whose  habits  had  remained 
unchanged  for  thousands  of  years,  and  they  had 
the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  combining  a  monas- 
tic with  a  nomadic  life.  They  were  partly  Budd- 
hist and  partly  Mussulman,  and  their  monkish 
sects  followed  the  different  clans  in  their  wan- 
derings, carrying  on  their  devotions  in  the  en- 
campments, inside  of  a  sacred  circle  marked  out 
by  spears.  He  had  seen  their  ceremonies,  and 
was  struck  with  their  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  Catholic  church. 

Humboldt's  recollections  of  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains naturally  led  him  to  speak  of  the  Andes. 
"  You  have  travelled  in  Mexico,"  said  he  ;  "  do 
you  not  agree  with  me  in  the  opinion  that  the 
finest  mountains  in  the  world  are  those  single 
cones  of  perpetual  snow  rising  out  of  the  splen- 
did vegetation  of  the  tropics  ?  The  Himalayas, 
although  loftier,  can  scarcely  make  an  equal  im- 
pression ;  they  lie  further  to  the  north,  without 
the  belt  of  tropical  growths,  and  their  sides  are 
dreary  and  sterile  in  comparison.  You  remember 
Orizaba,"  continued  he ;  "  here  is  an  engraving 
from  a  rough  sketch  of  mine.  I  hope  you  will 
find  it  correct."  He  rose  and  took  down  the 
illustrated  folio  which  accompanied  the  last  edi- 
tion of  his  "  Minor  Writings,"  turned  over  the 
leaves,  and  recalled,  at  each  plate,  some  remi- 
Discence  of  his  American  travel.  "  I  still  think," 
he  remarked  as  he  closed  the  book,  "  that 
Chimborazo  is  tlie  grandest  mountain  in  the 
world." 

Among  the  objects  in  his  study  was  a  living 
chameleon,  in  a  box  with  a  glass  lid.  The  animal, 
which  was  about  six  inches  long,  was  lazily  doz 
ing  on  a  bed  of  sand,  with  a  big  blue-fly  (the 
unconscious  provision  for  his  dinner)  perclied 
upon  his  back.  "  He  has  just  been  sent  to  me 
from  Smyrna,"  said  Humboldt;  "he  is  very 
listless  and  unconcerned  in  his  manner."  Just 
then  the  chameleon  opened  one  of  his  long,  tu- 
bular eyes,  and  looked  up  at  us.  "  A  peculiarity 
of  this  animal,"  he  continued,  "is  the  power  of 
looking  in  different  directions  at  the  same  time. 
He  can  turn  one  eye  toward  heaven,  while  the 
other  inspects  the  earth.  There  are  many  cler- 
gymen who  have  the  same  power." 

After  showing  me  some  of  Hildebrand's  water- 
color  drawings,  he  returned  to  his  seat  and  be- 
gan to  converse  about  American  affairs,  with 
which  he  seemed  to  be  entirely  familiar.  He 
spoke  with  great  admiration  of  Col.  Fremont, 
who.se  defeat  he  profoundly  regretted.  "But  it 
is  at  least  a  most  cheering  sign,"  he  said,  "  and 
an  omen  of  good  for  your  country,  that  more 
than  half  a  million  of  men  supported  by  their 
votes  a  man  of  Fremont's  character  and  achieve- 
ments." With  regard  to  Buchanan,  he  said  : 
"  I  had  occasion  to  speak  of  his  Ostcnd  IMani- 
festo  not  long  since,  in  a  letter  which  has  been 
published,  and  I  could  not  characterize  its  spirit 
by  any  milder  term  than  savage."  He  also 
'•^Doke  of  our  authors,  and  inquired  particularly 


after  Washington  Irving,  whom  he  had  one 
seen.  I  told  him  I  had  the  fortune  to  know  Mi  ' 
Irving,  and  had  seen  him  not  long  before  leavin, 
New-York.    "He  must  be  at  least  fifty  year 
old,"  said  Humboldt.    "  He  is  seventy,"  I  an  r 
swered,  "  but  as  young  as  ever."    "  Ah  !"  sai  I. 
he,  "  I  have  lived  so  long  that  I  have  almos  1; 
lost  the  consciousness  of  time.    I  belong  to  th'  ;.; 
age  of  Jefferson  and  Gallatin,  and  I  heard  o  'J 
Washington's  death  while  travelling  in  Soutl  " 
America."  "| 

I  have  repeated  but  the  smallest  portion  o:  ,8 
his  conversation,  which  flowed  on  in  an  uninte?  ii 
rupted  stream  of  the  richest  knowledge.  On  rot  i" 
calling  it  to  my  mind,  after  leaving,  I  was  sur>i 
prised  to  find  how  great  a  number  of  subjects  hi 
had  touched  upon,  and  how  much  he  had  said  oi  , 
seemed  to  have  said — for  he  has  the  rare  facultj  ii 
of  placing  a  subject  in  the  clearest  and  mosf*  * 
vivid  light  by  a  few  luminous  words — concernin^i  " 
each.    He  thought,  as  he  talked,  without  effort  ^ 
I  should  compare  his  brain  to  the  Fountain  j, 
Vaucluse — a  still,  deep  and  tranquil  pool,  with^! 
out  a  ripple  on  its  surface,  but  creating  a  rivei 
by  its  overflow.    He  asked  me  many  quostionffli 
but  did  not  always  wait  for  an  answer,  th* 
question  itself  suggesting  some  reminiscencffl' 
orsome  thought  which  he  had  evidentpleasure  ia 
expressing.  I  sat  or  walked,  following  his  move- 
ments, an  eager  listener,  and  speaking  in  alter- 1, 
nate  English  and  German,  until  the  time  which, 
he  had  granted  to  me  had  expired.    Seifert  aa 
length  reappeared  and  said  to  him  in  a  mannerf 
at  once  respectful  and  familiar,  "  It  is  time,"  ana|i 
I  took  my  leave.  ' 

"  You  have  travelled  much,  and  seen  many; 
ruins,"  said  Humboldt,  as  he  gave  me  his  hand  [ 
again  ;  "  now  you  have  seen  one  more."    "  Not  If 
a  ruin,"  I  could  not  help  replying,  "  but  a  pyra- 
mid."  For  I  pressed  the  hand  which  had  touched 
those  of  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Forster,  th®! 
companion  of  Capt.   Cook,  of  Klopstock  and: 
Schiller,  of  Pitt,  Napoleon  and  Josephine,  the  ; 
Marshals  of  the  Empire,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  , 
Wieland,  Herder,  Goethe,  Cuvier,  La  Place,  , 
Gay-Lussac,  Beethoven,  Walter  Scott — in  short,  , 
of  every  great  man  whom  Europe  has  produced  I 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century.    I  looked  into  i 
the  eyes  which  had  not  only  seen  this  living  ; 
history  of  the  world  pass  by,  scene  after  scene,  , 
till  the  actors  retired  one  by  one,  to  return  no 
more,  but  had  beheld  the  cataract  of  Atures  and 
the  forests  of  the  Cassiquiare,  Chimborazo,  the 
Amazon  and  Popocatapetl,  the  Altaian  Alps  of 
Siberia,  the  Tartar  steppes  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Such  a  splendid  circle  of  experience  well  befits 
a  life  of  such  generous  devotion  to  science.  I 
have  never  seen  so  sublime  an  example  of  old 
age — crowned  with  imperishable  success,  full  of  ' 
the  ripest  wisdom,  cheered  and  sweetened  by  the 
noblest  attributes  of  the  heart.  A  ruin,  indeed!  ' 
No  :  a  human  temple,  perfect  as  the  Parthe- 
non.— N.  Y.  Tribune. 
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From  "  Wells  of  Baca." 

7ho 2>assmg  through  the  valley  of  Baca  (^weeping)  make 
it  a  well." — Psalm  84  :  6. 


owhere  canst  thou  so  magnify  thy  God 
in  the  furnace-fires  !    Submissive  tears 
ang  from  the  grieved  yet  unrepining  heart, 
ilent  eloquence  proclaim  the  power 
Christian  faith  ;  a  living  evidence 
an  ungodly  vs^orld,  that  Gospel  peace 
,0  vague  theory.    Mourner  in  Zion  ! 
this  thou  hast  a  means  of  glorifying 
e  Lord  who  loved  thee  angels  cannot  have. 
Bk  acquiescence  is  a  grace  unknown 
Heaven,  where  trial  enters  not.    No  cup 
anguish'd  sorrow  there  to  drink,  no  tears 
rough  which  with  murmuring  lips  to  breathe, 
ather.  Thy  will  be  done  !"    Oh,  may'st  thou  not 
thy  submission  has  one  sinner  led 
magnify  the  grace  which  thee  sustained 
wondrously)  with  bumble  praise  rejoice? 
d,  looking  forward  to  Eternity, 
3uld  not  tliy  sorest  tribulations  prove 
eir  own  best  recompense,  if,  through  the  years 
never  ending  bliss,  one  voice  were  heard 
own  that  these  thy  sorrows,  sanctified, 
id  proved  the  means  of  leading  it  to  Heaven  ? 

Mine  be  the  cross,  however  hard  to  bear ! 

!  shall  I  not  be  willing  to  endure 
hate'er  my  God  sees  meet?    How  many  plants 
fore  emitting  fragrance  must  be  bruised  ! 
)  must  the  soul.    Endure  I  rather  would 
16  sharpest  cuttings  of  the  pruning-knife — 
stripped  of  all  I  have,  than  "  left  alone," 
bandoned  cumberer!    Yes,  rather  far 
icounter  fiercest  hurricanes,  than  have 
le  bark  which  bears  immortal  destinies 
ailed  in  the  treach'rous  calm,  and  suffered  there 

sleep  upon  its  shadows — fearful  prelude 
3  an  eternal  tempest !    Welcome  storm, 
''hich  sends  the  Christian  pilot  to  his  knees, 
nd,  in  a  midnight  of  tempestuous  gloom, 
irects  the  eye  of  faith,  with  longing  gaze, 
pon  the  star  of  Bethlehem  !    'Twas  not 
intil  the  wind  roused  in  tumultuous  wrath 
■ennesaret,  the  faithful  mariners 
nportunate  awoke  their  sleeping  Lord; 
nd  forth  the  fiat  of  Omnipotence 
juUed  every  angry  wave.    Oh  !  blessed  end 
>f  sanctified  affliction  !  brought  to  call 
Tpon  our  Heavenly  Pilot,  and  to  listen 
'h'  Almighty  mandate,  "  Peace,  be  still  1" 

This  reconciles  to  every  tempest-shock  ; 

Bach  crested  billow  wafts  me  nearer  rest !" 

lafe  in  that  haven  which  no  wave  disturbs, 

?he  retrospect  of  life's  disquietudes 

SVill  then  unfold  a  "  need  be  "  in  each  storm, — 

Jnmingled  mercy  in  each  falling  tear. 

fes,  gracious,  precious  drops  !  I  grudge  not  one  ; 

imming  the  eye  to  a  dark  land  of  shadows, 
Jut  bright  with  sunshine  from  a  tearless  world, 
Where  the  same  gentle  hand  which  made  them  flow, 
la  tenderness  shall  wipe  them  all  away. 

Then  shall  the  lacerating  thorn  be  weaved 
Amid  the  dearest  laurels  of  my  crown  ; 
The  brightest  gem  which  sparkles  there  shall  own 
AflBiction's  polish  ;  and  th'  eternal  song 
Shall  louder,  deeper,  and  still  deeper  roll 
By  reason  of  such  sorrows,  whose  existence 
Weighed  in  the  scales  of  immortality. 
Shall  then  appear  but  light  and  momentary, 
And  an  amount  of  glory  "  working  out," 
Beyond  what  "  eye  hath  seen  or  heart  couceived." 


THE  GREAT  LAKES. 

The  five  great  lakes  of  North  America  have 
recently  been  surveyed,  and  it  is  found  that  they 
cover  an  area  of  90,000  square  miles.  The  total 
length  of  the  five  lakes  is  1534  miles.  Lake  Su- 
perior, at  its  greatest  length,  is  355  miles;  its 
greatest  breadth  is  160  miles ;  mean  depth  988 
feet ;  elevation  above  the  sea  627  feet ;  area 
3>1,000  square  miles.  Lake  Michigan  is  360 
miles  long ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  108  miles ;  its 
mean  depth  is  900  feet;  elevation  687  feet; 
area  20,000  square  miles.  Lake  Huron,  in  its 
greatest  length,  is  200  miles;  its  greatest  breadth 
160  miles;  mean  depth  800  feet;  elevation  574 
feet;  area  20,000  square  miles.  Lake  Erie  is 
250  miles  long ;  greatest  breadth  80  miles ;  mean 
depth  200  feet;  elevation  555  feet;  area  6000 
square  miles  Lake  Ontario  has  a  length  of  180 
miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  is  65  miles ;  mean 
depth  500  feet;  elevation  above  the  ocean  262 
feet;  area  6000  square  miles. 


SUMMARY  OP  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — We  have  European  advices 
to  the  25th  ult. 

The  Neufchatel  prisoners  had  been  sent  into 
Prance.  The  Federal  Council  of  Switzerland  had 
given  orders  for  the  immediate  disbanding  of  the 
troops.  The  question  respecting  the  sovereignty  of 
Neufchatel  is  to  be  definitel}'  settled  by  a  conference 
of  European  powers,  and  not  by  direct  negotiations 
between  Switzerland  and  Prussia.  The  place  of 
meeting  is  to  be  decided  by  the  various  courts. 

Later  advices  from  China  state  that  the  authorities 
of  Canton  still  refusing  to  yield,  the  British  hiid  taken 
and  destroyed  another  fort.  The  Chinese  had  set  fire 
to  all  the  foreign  factories ;  the  Plongs  were  also  de- 
stroyed, and  three  banks  burned.  The  bombardment 
of  Canton  recommenced  just  as  the  mail  steamer  was 
leaving  the  port.  The  Court  of  Pekin  had  sentenced 
the  Viceroy  to  degradation,  for  having  ill-defended 
Canton  against  the  English  attack. 

The  British  fleet  had  captured  the  forts  of  Bushire, 
and  the  island  of  Karrack,  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
Russians  had  occupied  some  islands  in  the  Caspian 
Sea.  The  Persian  Cabinet  were  rousing  the  people 
into  religious  zeal  against  the  English. 

England. — A  difficulty  occurred  on  the  19th,  on 
board  the  American  ship  J.  L.  Bogart,  at  Liverpool. 
The  crew,  nearly  all  colored  men,  were  shipped,  it  is 
said,  for  New  York,  but  on  finding  that  the  vessel  was 
bound  to  Mobile,  they  refused  to  proceed,  fearing  that 
they  might  be  reduced  to  slavery.  This  led  to  an 
affray,  in  which  the  chief  mate  was  badly  wounded^ 
one  of  the  seamen  shot  in  the  thigh,  and  all  the  others 
more  or  less  injured,  some  of  them  very  severely.  The 
second  mate  and  several  of  the  crew  were  arrested, 
but  the  latter  were  subsequently  discharged,  except 
one,  who  was  liberated  on  bail ;  the  second  mate  was 
retained  in  custody.  The  first  mate  of  the  Albert 
Gallatin,  another  American  ship,  has  also  been  tried 
and  fined  for  assaults  on  three  foreigners  belonging 
to  his  crew. 

France. — The  merchants  of  Nantes  and  Orleans 
have  addressed  petitions  to  the  Emperor,  appealing 
to  him  in  favor  of  the  French  citizens  who  were  suf- 
ferers by  the  destruction  of  San  Juan  (Greytown,)  by 
an  American  vessel,  in  1854.  Similar  petitions  were 
in  preparation  in  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Marseilles. 

Spain. — The  financial  situation  of  the  government 
is  far  from  flourishing.    Considerable  political  vey 
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easiness  also  is  said  to  prevail,  and  numerous  arrests 
have  been  made  in  Madrid. 

Naples. — Apprehensions  of  a  conspiracy  are  enter- 
tained by  the  government,  and  about  400  persons 
have  been  arrested.  Another  insurrection  is  also  be- 
lieved to  be  preparing  in  Sicily,  vs'here  numerous  exe- 
cutions for  political  causes  have  taken  place. 

SaedIinia. — The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  at  Turin, 
has  unanimously  adopted  an  order  of  the  day,  guaran- 
teeing that  in  the  special  laws  to  be  presented  to 
Parliament,  on  the  various  branches  of  education,  the 
principle  of  liberty  shall  be  proclaimed. 

Hanove  .. — The  second  Chamber,  several  times  dis- 
solved for  its  refusal  to  acquiesce  in  the  modifications 
which  the  government,  at  tlie  demand  of  the  Germanic 
Diet,  seeks  to  introduce  into  the  Constitution,  has 
been  recently  again  dispersed  for  similar  reasons  ;  but 
the  elections  to  the  new  Assembly,  so  far  as  the  re- 
sults are  known,  have  been  favorable  to  the  opposition. 

Mkxico. — Tampico  was,  at  last  accounts,  threatened 
with  an  attack  by  a  band  of  revolutionists  headed  by 
Garza,  former  governor  of  that  state  under  Santa 
Anna,  and  it  was  feared  the  town  would  be  entirely 
devastated.  The  residence  of  the  British  consul  had 
been  robbed  by  the  revolutionary  forces  of  $240,000, 
belonging  to  tlic  merchants  of  the  city,  and  deposited 
there  for  safe-keeping . 

Domestic- — The  navigation  of  the  rivers  Delaware, 
Potomac,  and  Ohio  is  again  open,  the  ice  having 
broken  and  moved  away.  The  breaking  up  of  the  ice 
on  several  rivers  was  attended  by  a  freshet,  producing 
great  destruction  of  property,  particularly  at  Albany, 
jy.  Y.,  Treuion,  N.  J.,  and  along  the  Susquehanna.  Tlie< 
bridge  over  the  Potomac -at  Washington /vyas  partly 
destroyed.  » 

The  Territorial  Legislature  of '  Kansas  recently 
passed  a  bill,  giving  to  j^e  District  Court,  or  any 
judge  thereof  in  vacation,  the  authority  to  admit  to 
Dail  any  prisoner  under  .indictment  for  any  olfenee, 
whether  heretofore  bailable  or  not.  Gov.  Geary  vetoed 
the  measure,  but  it  was  re-passed  by  the  Legislature. 

A  project  is  said  to  be  on  foot  for  tlie  formation  of 
a  new  state,  to  be  called  Superior,  of  those  portions 
of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  lUinnesota,  bordering  on 
Lake  Superior.  The  Legislatures  of  ^Viscousin  and 
.Michigan  have  already  approv  ed  of  the  surrender  of 
their  respective  shares  ojWthe  required  territory',  and 
the  matter  will  probablyjre  brought  before  the  next 
Congress.  The  present  population  of  the  region  is 
much  too  small  to  form  aSiate,  being  only  28,000,  but 
it  may  be  erected  into  a  territory. 

On  the  26th  ult.,  three  persons  crossed  Chesapeake 
Bay,  opposite  Annapolis,  on  the  ice,  the  distance  be- 
ing 12  miles. 

i'he  Senate  of  Mississippi  recently,  after  a  long  dis- 
cussion, adopted  the  following  amendment  to  a  bill 
exempting  a  portion  of  property  from  sale  under  exe- 
cution for  debt,  viz.  :  exempting  "  one  slave,  to  be 
selected  by  the  debtor,  if  he  have  more  than  one  ;  and 
should  such  debtor  select  to  retain  a  female  slave, 
then  all  tuc  children  of  such  female,  under  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  shull  likewise  be  exempted."  This  is 
similar  to  acts  passed  in  other  Southern  States  for  the 
protection  and  encouragement  of  slavery. 

The  annual  message  of  the  Governor  of  Minnesota, 
states  the  population  of  the  Territory  at  180,000,  and 
the  value  of  taxable  property  at  between  thirty  and 
thirty-live  millions  of  dollars.  It  recommends  taking 
the  necessary  preliminary  steps  for  the  formation  of  a 
State  Government.  The  Territorial  House  of  Kepre 
seutatives  has  addressed  a  memorial  to  Congress,  pro- 
testing against  the  bill  providing  for  a  division  of  the 
Territory,  on  account  of  the  local  and  commercial,  as 
well  as  political  rivalries,  which  would  likely  to  re- 
sult. 


The  whole  numberof  scholars  in  the  public  schc!  | 
of  Pennsylvania,  during  the  past  year,  was  58G,'/4 1 
The  number  of  teachers  vas  13,327,  of  whom  80  I 
were  males,  and  5312  females.  The.  average  sala  j 
per  month  of  male  teachers  was  $23  29,  and  of  f  ] 
males  $15  85.  A  marked  improvement  in  tlie  gener  [ 
condition  of  the  schools  has  taken  place  within  t'si 
years.  i 

Tlie  Legislature  of  Ohio  has  repealed  the  prohib  j 
tory  liquor  law,  but  made  no  new  enactment,  so  thi  i 
the  State  is  virtually  withcut  any  liquor  law. 

A  mass  of  pure  solid  silver,  weighing  sixty-fiv 
pounds,  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Minnesol 
mine.  Lake  Superior.  At  its  current  market  value,  $i 
per  ounce,  this  mass  would  be  worth  $1,040. 

The  Democratic  members  of  the  Indiana  Legislal 
tare,  on  the  4th  inst.,  in  joint  convention,  elected  jl 
D.  Bright  and  G.  N.  Fitch  as  U.  S.  Senators,  with] 
out  the  concurrence,  and  in  opposition  to  the  protesl] 
of  the  majority  of  the  State  Senate,  and  of  the  Repub 
lican  members  of  the  House.  The  convention,  it  i  i 
asserted,  lacked  fifteen  votes  of  a  quorum. 

Congress. — The  Senate,  on  the  5th,  agreed  to  al 
the  House  amendments  to  tlie  bill  relative  to  foreigi 
coins,  and  the  coinage  of  cents,  and  added  auothei 
amendment.    On  the  6th,  a  resolution  was  adopted! 
directing  the  Committee  on  Commerce  to  inquire  intc 
the  expediency  of  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  thd 
Navy  to  expend  such  sums  as  he  may  deeij^necessary 
not  exceeding  $50,000,  for  a  further  exploration  of  thjl 
river  La  Plata  and  its  tributaries.  On  the  7th,  22  mfci 
morials  were  presented  fiom  merchants  and  others,  U 
Philadelphia,  praying  for  the  adoption  of  measures foii 
increasing  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Africa.    They  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.    A  memorinLfrom  sundry  citizens  of  Mia 
nesota  was  presentcd^'se:  ting  forth  that  the  territory 
has  hitherto  received  no  grant  of  lauds  for  railroad 
purposes,  as  tbe  new  Slate?  generally  have  done — such 
grants  having  been  defeated  by  the  interference  of  out 
side  speculators  ;  and  asking  that  the  interests  of  th^ 
territory  may  be  cared  fur,  without  regard  to  i\w 
charges  of  fraud  raised  in  the  House,  respecting  which 
they  invite  the  most  rigid  scrutiny.    A  bill,  mal<!u_ 
the  grants  sought,  was  introduced,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands.    On  the  Olh,  the  credeiv 


tials  of  G.  N.  Fitch,  as  Senator  from  Indiana, 


presented  ;  also  the  protest  of  the  Indiana  Senate, 
of  34  members  of  the   House  of  Kepresentati'. 
.against  the  legality  of  the  election.    After  much 
cussion,  and  an  unsuccessful  motion  to  refer  the  ni;  i-  \, 
ter  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  he  was  allow 
to  take  his  seat.    On  the  lOtli,  the  whole  subject  \\ ' 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  ' 

In  the  House,  on  the  4th,  the  Committee  of 
and  Means  reported  favorablj'  on  the  Senate  bill  rcla-  ' 
tive  to  the  Submarine  Telegraph,  and  a  motion  to  lay  1 
the  bill  on  tiie  table  was  lost.    The  next  day,  the  pre-  ' 
vious  question  was  moved,  but  was  not  sustained.  In 
a  debate  on  the  Taritt'  bill,  a  member  advocating  the 
repeal  of  the  sugar  duty,  stated  that  one-eighth  of  the 
revenue  last  year  was  derived  from  the  duty  on  sugar' 
and  molasses.    Bills  were  passed  on  the  7th,  estab-i 
lisliing  the  Delaware,  Osage  and  Western  land  dis- 
tricts in  Kansas  ;  authorizing  the  Delaware  and  Potta- 
watomie Indians  in  that  Territory'  to  sell  the  right  of 
way  for  railroads  ;  establishing  the  office  of  Surveyor 
General  in  Minnesota;  and  making  appropriations  for 
completing  the  capitols  of  Nebraska  and  New  Mexico, 
and  for  opening  roade  in  Nebraska.    On  the  tith,  a 
bill  for  a  wagon  road  to  the  Pacific,  through  Nebras- 
ka, was  passed.    On  the  lOth,  the  Submarine  TeVe^^ 
graph  4)ill  was  referred  to  the  Post  Office  Commit- 
tee. 
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For  Friends'  llcTiew. 
PRESERVATION  IN  UNITY  AND  THE  GROUND  OP 
TRUE  JUDGMENT. 
During  one  of  his  imprisonments  in  Aylesbury, 
Isaac  Penington  wrote  "  Some  queries  concerning 
the  order  and  government  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,"  showing  that  these  are  "  useful,  profit- 
able and  necessary  for  the  well-being  and  right- 
managing  of  the  spiritual  body  and  holy  society." 
He  then  states,  with  lucid  and  conclusive  an- 
swers, several  objections  which  "may  arise  in 
some' hearts,"  "against  this  holy  order  and  gov- 
ernment appointed  by  God,"  and  concludes  with 
the  following  observations  which,  he  says  "  I 
have  found  helpful  to  me  towards  the  preserving 
of  me  in  unity  with  the  body,  (and)  perhaps  it 
may  please  the  Lord  to  refresh  some  others  by 
the  mention  of  them,  and  to  make  them  useful 
and  helpful  to  them  also." 

"  1.  The  first  is,  tfie  pure  fear  of  the  Lord. 
This  poiseth  and  guardeth  the  mind,  keeping 
down  fleshly  coufidence  and  conceitedness,  which 
are  very  apt  to  spring  up,  making  it  wary  and 
considerate  either  of  what  it  receives  or  rejects; 
of  what  it  practiseth,  or  forbeareth  practising ; 
causing  it  to  wait  much,  try  much,  and  consult 
much  with  the  Lord,  and  with  his  ministers  and 
people,  and  preserves  out  of  that  suddenness  and 
inconsiderateness  of  spirit,  at  which  the  enemy 
often  enters.  For  truth  is  weighty,  and  will 
bear  trial :  and  the  more  it  is  tried  in  the  balance, 
the  more  manifest  its  nature  and  ways  appear  : 
but  the  enemy's  appearances  and  likenesses  are 
not  so;  but  their  deceit,  by  a  thorough  trial, 
comes  to  be  made  manifest. 

2.  The  second  is,  humility  of'heart.  This  is 
very  precious,  and  of  a  preserving  nature.  Yea, 
in  this  state  the  Lord  helpeth  andteacheth;  and 


the  soul  also,  in  this  state,  is  fit  to  receive  the 
help  and  teachings  of  the  Lord.  That  which  is 
lifted  up  and  conceited,  ready  to  justify  its  own 
way,  and  condemn  even  the  whole  body,  is 
neither  fit  to  be  taught  by  the  Lord,  nor  doth 
the  Lord  delight,  but  rather  disdain,  to  teach  it. 
And  so  not  being  taught  by  him,  it  must  needs 
be  liable  to  err ;  yea,  to  hearken  to  that  spirit, 
whose  voice  is  more  pleasing  and  suitable  to  the 
erring  mind  than  the  Lord's  voice  is. 

3.  A  third  great  help,  which  in  the  tender 
mercy  of  the  Lord  I  have  had  experience  of,  is 
sobriety  of  judgm^ent.  Not  to  value  or  set  up 
mine  own  judgment,  or  that  which  I  account  the 
judgment  of  life  in  me,  above  the  judgment  of 
others,  ox  that  which  is  indeed  life  in  others. 
For  the  Lord  hath  appeared  to  others,  as  well  as 
to  me  :  yea,  there  are  others  who  are  in  the 
growth  of  his  truth,  and  in  the  purity  and  do- 
minion of  his  life,  far  beyond  me.  Now  for  me 
to  set  up,  or  hold  forth,  a  sense  or  judgment  of 
a  thing  in  opposition  to  thern,  this  is  out  of  the 
sobriety  which  is  of  the  truth.  Therefore,  in 
such  cases,  I  am  to  retire,  and  fear  before  the 
Lord,  and  wait  upon  him  for  a  clear  discerning 
and  sense  of  his  truth,  in  the  unity  and  demon- 
stration of  his  Spirit  with  others,  who  are  of  him, 
and  see  him.  And  this  will  prevent  the  rents 
which  the  want  of  this  sobriety  may  occasion. 

4.  The  last  thing  which  I  have  now  to  men- 
tion is,  tenderness,  meehness,  coolness  and  still- 
ness of  spirit.  I  wrap  up  these  together,  because 
they  are  much  of  a  nature,  and  go  much  togeth- 
er. These  are  of  a  uniting,  preserving  nature. 
He  that  difi^ers  and  divides  from  the  body  can- 
not be  thus;  and  he  that  is  thus,  cannot  rend  or 
divide.  This  is  the  pure,  heavenly  wisdom, 
which  is  peaceable  and  keepeth  the  peace ;  but 
the  other  wisdom  is  rough,  stiff,  hard,  clamorous, 
ready  to  take  ofTence,  ready  to  give  ofi'ence ;  ex- 
ceeding deep  in  the  justificatiou  of  itself,  ex- 
ceeding deep  in  the  condemnation  of  others ;  and 
dares,  in  this  temper,  appeal  to  the  Lord,  as  if  it 
were  right  in  its  ways,  but  wronged  by  others ; 
as  if  it  did  abide  in  the  measure  of  his  truth  and 
life  which  others  have  departed  from.  And  how 
can  it  be  otherwise  ?  How  can  the  wrong  eye, 
the  wrong  spirit,  the  wrong  wisdom,  but  judge 
wrong,  justifying  the  wrong  practices  and  con- 
demning the  right  ?  But  such  shall  find,  if  they 
come  to  the  true  touchstone,  even  the  measure  of 
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life  indeed,  that  they  are  not  in  the  true  tender- 
ness, which  proceeds  from  the  life,  in  the  true 
meekness  and  gentleness,  in  the  true  coolness 
and  stillness;  but  rather  in  the  reasonings, 
noises,  clamors,  and  disturbances,  which  arise 
from  another  spirit,  mind,  and  nature  than  that 
which  is  of  the  truth.  And  in  coming  back 
from  this  wisdom  to  the  pure  wisdom,  from  the 
pretended  measure  of  life  to  the  true  measure, 
and  becoming  tender,  meek,  cool  and  still  in  it, 
they  shall  there  feel  their  error  from  the  Spirit 
and  power  of  the  Lord,  and  therein  own  their 
condemnation  therefor  from  him ;  and  also  jus- 
tify them  who  have  abode  in  the  power,  and  been 
guided  by  the  Spirit  and  pure  measure  of  life, 
which  is  from  God,  and  in  God,  while  they  have 
departed  from  it.  For  though  the  spirit  of  error, 
wherewith  they  have  been  deceived  and  en- 
tangled, hath  made  them  believe  that  they  have 
faithfully  abode  in  the  principle  and  doctrine  of 
truth,  while  others  have  departed ;  yet  that  will 
soon  vanish,  as  truth  comes  again  to  be  felt,  and 
heard  speak  in  them,  and  to  redeem  them  afresh 
into  its  holy  nature,  and  pure  living  sense.  And 
blessed  is  he  who  is  not  deceived  about  truth, 
but  is  of  \he  pure  nature,  and  in  the  pure  po2oer 
of  it;  in  whom  the  true  eye  sees,  the  true  ear 
hears,  the  true  heart  understands ;  who  is  of  a 
riglit  spirit  and  walketh  uprightly  before  the 
Lord,  and  among  his  people.  The  blessing  of 
the  seed,  the  peace,  comfort  and  joy  which  is 
from  the  Most  High,  shall  descend  upon  him, 
fill  his  vessel,  and  continue  with  him,  to  the  sat- 
isfying of  his  heart,  and  the  overflowing  of  his 
cup,  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren,  and  in  the  very 
sight  of  his  enemies.  The  Lord  God,  of  his 
tender  mercy,  who  is  the  great  Shepherd  of 
the  sheep,  watch  over,  preserve,  and  mightily 
defend  all  his  from  all  devouring  spirits,  and  in- 
ward devices  and  deceits  of  the  enemy  ;  carrying 
on  and  perfecting  the  work  of  his  goodness,  love, 
and  mercy  in  them,  to  his  own  glorious,  eternal, 
everlasting  praise.  Amen. 


BUSINESS  AS  A  MEANS  OF  GRACE. 

We  often  hear  Christians  complain  of  their 
leanness  and  emptiness,  and  attribute  it  all  to 
their  business.  If  they  are  correct  in  the  cause 
of  their  want  of  religious  enjoyment,  then  either 
they  are  engaged  in  a  wrong  business,  or  they 
are  pursuing  it  in  a  wrong  manner.  No  lawful 
business — and  a  Christian  cannot  engage  in  any 
other — pursued  in  a  proper  manner,  will  injure 
religious  enjoyments.  He  that  has  the  love  of 
God  in  his  heart,  and  does  his  whole  duty  each 
day,  toward  God  and  man,  will  never  find  occa- 
sion to  charge  the  blame  of  his  leanness  to  his 
business.  The  tnie  Christian,  who  docs  all  that  he 
does  to  the  glory  of  God,  is  never  more  happy  than 
when  full  of  business.  Let  him  connect  his  busi- 
ness- with  His  religion  ;  let  him  work  for  God 
every  day  in  the  week,  and  consecrate  his  income 


to  the  furtherance  of  His  cause  in  the  earth,  and 
he  will  find  that  his  business,  instead  of  being  a 
hindrance,  will  be  a  help — a  real  means  of  grace 
to  him.  Instead  of  letting  his  busine.ss  swallow 
up  his  religion,  his  religion  will  swallow  up  his 
business.  To  all  the  dear  brethren  who  are  crip- 
pled in  their  religious  enjoyments  by  their  daily 
callings,  I  would  recommend  the  course  pursued 
by  Normand  Smith  : 

"  When  roused  to  a  more  entire  consecration 
to  God,  falling  in  with  the  common  notion  that  a 
life  of  secular  business  is  incompatible  with  a  life 
of  eminent  usefulness  and  piety,  he  seriously  pur- 
posed to  abandon  it.  But  more  Scriptural  views 
led  him  to  continue  in  business.  He  put  on 
record  the  "  purpose  to  engage  in  my  business 
that  I  may  serve  God  in  it,  and  with  the  expec- 
tation of  getting  to  give."  From  that  time  it 
was  observable  by  all  who  knew  him,  that  h6 
made  rapid  progress  in  religion.  There  was  a 
fervor  and  engagedness  of  spirit,  a  purity  and 
elevation  of  aim,  that  could  not  be  misunderstood 
or  concealed.  He  rose  towards  heaven  like  the 
lark  of  the  morning.  From  that  time  he  found 
no  tendency  in  his  worldly  engagements  to  chill 
his  piety,  or  to  enchain  his  affections  to  the  earth. 
His  business  became  to  him  a  means  of  grace, 
and  helped  him  forward  in  the  divine  life,  just 
as  truly  as  reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer." — 
Unity  Magazine. 


A  memorial  concerning  Elizabeth  Crew, 
daughter  of  Jacob  and  Mary  Crew,  of  Bel- 
mont County,  Ohio,  who  departed  this  life  on 
the  28lh  of  bth  month,  1851,  171  the  17 th  year 
of  her  age. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir,  whom  it  hathi 
pleased  an  all-wise  Being  to  remove  from  our 
midst,  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  usual  health  until' 
about  the  ninth  of  second  month,  1851,  when 
symptoms  of  disease  made  their  appearance.  Her 
strength  gradually  failed,  notwithstanding  the 
efi'orts  of  her  medical  attendant,  and  although 
she  continued  gradually  to  sink,  yet  for  some! 
time  she  was  able  occasionally  to  ride  out  a  short 
distance.     At  times  favorable  changes  wouli 
appear,  but  they  were  too  slight  and  too  transient! 
to  remove  the  fears  entertained  both  by  her  pa-' 
rents  and  her  physician.    Of  this  she  was  her- 
self aware,  yet  she  was  cheerful  and  avoided 
making  any  complaint.    About  the  fourteenth 
of  fifth  month  her  disease  assumed  a  more  alarm 
ing  aspect,  awakening  in  the  minds  of  her  pa^ 
rents  and  friends  deep  anxiety.    Her  physician 
became   satisfied  that  her  recovery  was  verj 
doubtful,  and  communicated  his  opinion  to  her. 
and  endeavored  to  direct  her  attention  to  tht 
"  great  Physician  of  value,"  who  alone  could  ad 
minister  to  her  situation.    She  received  the  in- 
formation with  much  composure,  observing,  how- 
ever, that  she  would  like  to  get  well  and  lir* 
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with  her  parents,  but  if  it  was  otherwise  ordered, 
she  hoped  they  would  give  her  up  freely. 

Her  strength  now  failed  so  rapidly  that  by  the 
twenty-first  she  was  unable  to  leave  her  room. 
She  said  that,  in  the  retrospect  of  her  past  life, 
she  could  discover  some  things  that  were  wrong, 
but  hoped  she  would  be  forgiven.  To  one  of  her 
young  companions  she  said  "  Mary,  do  not  forget 
that  thou  wilt  have  to  die." 

With  calm  composure  she  divided  her  books 
among  her  parents,  her  sisters  and  some  of  her 
friends,  desiring  that  they  should  keep  them  as 
a  memento  of  her.  The  scene  was  interesting 
and  impressive.  A  friend  who  had  lost  a  daugh- 
ter coming  in,  she  enquired  whether  "  was 

prepared  and  willing  to  die;"  the  reply  was, 
"she  said  she  was  willing  to  go;"  Elizabeth 
then  said  "  Oh,  I  am  willing  to  go." 

She  frequently  entreated  her  parents  to  give 
her  up  freely,  saying,  "  My  Heavenly  Father 
gave  me  to  you,  and  he  has  a  right  to  take  me 
from  you.".  Looking  at  her  sister,  she  said,  "  Oh 
my  sweet  sister,  she  looks  to  me  sweeter  than 
ever ;  I  pity  her,  I  fear  it  will  be  more  than  she 
can  bear;"  then  observed  to  her,  "  Thou  must 
be  a  good  girl ;  do  not  go  into  bad  company ;  wait 
on  Father  and  Mother,  and  they  will  be  doubly 
dear  unto  thee ;  do  not  grieve  after  me,  I  shall 
be  happy  ;  if  thou  wilt  be  a  good  girl  thou  wilt 
come  and  see  me." 

At  times  she  seemed  anxious  to  depart,  say- 
ing, "  Oh,  there  will  be  pure  water  there  ;"  yet 
throughout  she  manifested  a  solicitude  that  she 
might  be  enabled  to  endure  patiently,  and  with- 
out complaint,  all  that  it  might  please  her  Heav- 
enly Father  to  permit  her  to  pass  through. 

On  her  requesting  a  visitor  to  read  a  portion 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  chapter  of  Revela- 
tions was  selected  which  describes  the  "  Holy 
City,"  -New  Jerusalem.  After  the  i-eading  closed, 
her  mother  asked  her  if  it  would  not  be  a  happy 
li  change  in  her  condition  to  leave  her  bed  of  suf- 
fering and  affliction,  and  become  an  inhabitant 
of  that  glorious  City ;  she  replied,  "  Oh  yes  !  I 
long  to  be  gone,"  and  asked,  "  will  the  change 
be  to  night  she  was  told  that  so  sudden  a 
ill  change  was  not  probable  ;  that  perhaps  she  might 
be  permitted  to  live  some  time  longer  and  be  a 
comfort  to  her  parents.  Looking  earnestly  at  her 
mother,  she  said,  "  Oh  mother,  will  you  not  give 
neup  freely?"  (meaning  her  parents  and  sister.) 
With  but  few  exceptions,  her  mind  was  preserved 
n  a  tranquil  state.  On  one  occasion  she  said 
she  was  quite  happy."  Notwithstanding  a 
3alm  serenity  was  the  accustomed  clothing  of  her 
ipirit,  she  was  not  permitted  to  pass  away  with- 
)ut  some  conflict  with  the  enemy  of  her  soul's 
)eace.  She  said  some  clouds  were  permitted  to 
)ass  before  her  view  and  hide  her  blessed 
Saviour's  face,  which  caused  her  much  sorrow, 
mt  when  asked  if  she  felt  afraid  that  she  would 
lot  be  accepted,  she  answered  "  no,"  but  she 
nuch  desired  in  those  times  of  proving  to  see 


more  clearly  that  there  was  a  mansion  prepared 
for  her.  Her  desires  were  very  strong  that  her 
patience  might  not  fail ;  she  asked  her  parents 
and  others  to  pray  for  her,  that  she  might  be 
enabled  to  endure  all,  saying,  it  "  has  pleased  my 
Heavenly  Father  to  afflict  me,  and  I  desire  to 
bear  all  patiently."  She  desired  her  parents  to 
disengage  themselves  more  from  the  things  of 
this  world,  and  to  prepare  for  the  final  change, 
and  further  said  to  them,  "  you  must  not  spoil 
Eleanor,  as  some  do  who  have  but  one  child. 
You  may  have  to  give  her  up  too,  and  if  you 
must  do  so,  do  it  freely." 

On  the  twenty-seventh  she  said  to  her  mother, 
"  I  have  told  you  all;  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  had 
any  thing  more  to  say."  About  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  28th  a  change  was  ob- 
served, of  which  she  appeared  quite  sensible,  and 
observing  the  cold  perspiration,  inquired  if  it  was 
not  a  sign  she  was  going.  On  being  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  she  manifested  no  alarm.  It 
pleased  the  blessed  Saviour  at  this  time  to  hide 
his  face  from  her  for  a  short  season,  which  was  a 
fresh  trial  of  her  faith,  but  soon  the  veil  was  in 
great  mercy  withdrawn,  and  a  calm  serenity  again 
rested  on  her  countenance.  About  11  o'clock, 
her  physical  sufi"erings  having  greatly  increased, 
she  said  to  a  friend,  "  will  it  be  long  ?  will  it  be 
an  hour  ?"  he  replied  "  Thou  must  wait  the 
Lord's  time."  She  calmly  answered  "  Yes," 
and  after  a  pause  said,  "  Oh  blessed  Saviour, 
come  and  take  me,  if  consistent  with  thy  will ; 
blessed  Jesus,  take  me;  come  and  take  me 
quickly,  if  consistent  with  thy  most  holy  will ; 
mercy,  mercy." 

Her  sufferings  then  appeared  to  cease,  and  she 
spoke  a  few  words  to  her  mother.  Her  breathing 
grew  shorter  and  shorter,  until  she  quietly  and 
sweetly  closed  her  earthly  pilgrimage,  leaving  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed  her 
peaceful  close,  that  her  petitions  had  been 
granted,  and  her  purified  spirit  permitted  to  enter 
within  the  pearl  gates  of  that  city,  which  hath 
no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon  to  shine 
in  it,  for  the  glory  of  God  doth  lighten  it,  and  the 
Lamb  is  the  light  thereof. 


THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

Be  patient  with  the  little  ones.  Let  neither 
their  slow  understanding  nor  their  occasional 
pertness  offend  you,  or  provoke  the  sharp  reproof. 
Remember,  the  world  is  new  to  them,  and  they 
have  no  slight  task  to  grasp  with  their  unripened 
intellects  the  mass  of  facts  and  truths  that  crowd 
upon  their  attention.  You  are  grown  to  maturity 
and  strength  through  years  of  experience,  and  it 
ill  becomes  you  to  fret  at  the  little  child  that  fails 
to  keep  pace  with  your  thought.  Teach  him 
patiently,  as  God  teaches  you,  "  line  upon  line, 
precept  upon  precept ;  here  a  little,  and  there  a 
little."    Cheer  him  on  in  this  conflict  of  mind  ; 
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in  after  years  his  ripe,  rich  thought  shall  rise  up 
and  call  you  blessed. 

Bide  patiently  the  endless  questionings  of  your 
children.    Do  not  roughly  crush  the  springing 

spirit  of  free  inquiry,  with  an  impatient  word  or  |  involved  therein ;  possibly,  in  some,  a  wish  to 
frown ;  nor  attempt,  on  the  contrary,  a  long  and  ■  avoid  being  considered  among  the  decided  fol- 
instructive  reply  to  every  slight  and  casual  ques-  lowers  of  a  self-denying  Lord  ;  and,  if  this  is  in 
tion.  Seek  rather  to  deepen  their  curiosity,  any  degree  the  case,  what  can  be  the  origin  of 
Convert,  if  possible,  the  careless  question  into  a  such  a  wish  ?  Does  it  not  proceed  from  yield 
profound  and  earnest  inquiry ;  and  aim  rather  to   ing  to  oije  of  the  wiles  of  the  Adversary  ?  who, 


direct  and  aid,  than  to  answer  the  inquiry.  Let 
your  reply  send  the  little  questioner  forth,  not  so 
much  proud  of  what  he  has  learned,  as  anxious 
to  know  more.  Happy  are  you,  if  in  giving  .your 
child  the  molecule  of  truth  he  asks  for,  you  can 
whet  his  curiosity  with  a  glimpse  of  the  mountain 
of  truth  lying  beyond ;  so  will  you  send  forth  a 
philosopher,  and  not  a  silly  pedant  into  the  world. 

Bear  patiently  the  childish  humors  of  those 
little  ones.  They  are  but  the  untutored  plead- 
ings of  the  young  spirit  for  care  and  cultivation 


If  our  beloved  young  people,  of  both  sexes, 
would  conscientiously  examine  their  motives,  in 
desiring  to  lay  aside  these  restraints,  I  believe 
they  would  find  that  an  evasion  of  the  cross  is 


desiring  to  keep  them  in  his  power,  seeks  to  in- 
sinuate that  it  is  presumptuous  for  them  to  pre- 
tend to  be  religious ;  a  snare  in  which  he  has 
caught  many  an  unwary  one. 

0  !  dear  young  Friends,  let  him  not  thus  en- 
trap 1/ou,  but  be  persuaded  to  love  the  Lord  in 
the  bloom  of  your  days,  and  with  the  best  of 
your  strength,  which  is  indeed  acceptable  in  His 
sight.  It  is  cordial  to  behold  many  of  our  young 
women  who  still  comply  with  the  apostle's  advice, 
and  "  adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel,  with 


Irritated  into  strength,  and  hardened  into  habits,  shamefacedness  and  sobriety  ;  not  with  broidered 
they  will  haunt  the  whole  of  lifelike  fiends  of  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array,  but 
despair,  and  make  your  little  ones  curse  the  day  |  (which  becometh  women  professing  godliness) 
they   were  born ;    but,  corrected  kindly  and :  with  good  works." 

patiently,  they  become  the  elements  of  happiness  And  as  regards  parents  and  others,  who  may 
and  usefulness.  Passions  are  but  fires,  that  may  ;  be  disposed  to  slide  into  acquiescence  with  the 
either  scorch  us  with  their  uncontrolled  fury,  or  wishes  of  the  young,  I  would  afi'ectionately  en 


may  yield  us  a  genial  and  needful  warmth 

Bless  your  little  ones  with  a  patient  care  of 
their  childhood,  and  they  will  certainly  conse- 
crate the  glory  and  grace  of  their  manhood  to 
your  service.  Sow  in  their  hearts  the  seeds  of  a 
perennial  blessedness ;  its  ripened  fruit  will 
afibrd  you  perpetual  joy. — Journal  of  Education. 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SOCIETY  OP  FRIENDS. 

Ml/  dear  Brethren  and  Sisters, — In  my  soli- 
tary hours  I  often  meditate  upon  the  state  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  which  I  am  a  member;  an 
unworthy  one,  I  know,  but  deeply  interested  in 
its  welfare,  to  which  I  would  fain  contribute. 

I  know  that  in  this  I  am  not  alone,  for  I  see, 
with  thankfulness,  that  there  is,  in  many,  a  de- 
sire that  a  lively  effort  should  be  made  for  the 
good  of  all.  They  feel  that  something  is  needed, 
and  would  rejoice  if  an  improvement  could  be 
brought  about,  and  so  truly  should  I,  and  should 
we  all ;  but  let  us  not,  in  our  zeal  to  do  good, 
mistake  the  way  and  mar  the  work. 

Some  think  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary,  nor 
even  desirable,  to  vary  from  the  practice  of  other 
Christian  professors,  in  language  and  attire ;  but 
I  may  acknowledge  that,  although  these  are  not 
things  essential,  they  arc,  in  my  view,  useful  as 
outworks  ;  and  the  Imuiiliation  attendant  on  the 
observance  of  them  is,  I  believe,  often  salutary, 
as  tending  to  prevent  conformity  to  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  while  our  simple  language  is  calcu- 
lated also  to  check  a  complimentary  mode  of  ex- 
pression, inconsistent  with  literal  truth,  which 
ought  never  to  be  sacrificed. 


treat  them  to  beware,  lest,  by  any  latitude  of 
opinion  or  example,  they  should  open  a  door 
which  may  lead  to  a  much  wider  departure  than 
may,  at  first  sight,  appear.  When  these  re 
straints  are  withdrawn,  their  dear  young  people 
will  find  the  transition  comparatively  easy  to  the 
gay  evening  party,  including,  I  fear,  the  concert, 
if  not  the  ball-room  •  and  many  a  parent  and 
care-taker,  may  have  bitterly  to  regret  the  sane 
tion,  or  even  the  assent,  given  to  fashionable 
apparel  and  demeanor. 

The  world  is  continually  offering  its  baits,  and 
the  enemy  of  all  good  rejoices  if  he  can,  almost 
imperceptibly  and  most  plausibly,  prevail  so  as 
to  cause  us  to  accept  them.  Shall  we  not  then 
do  well  to  pause,  and  ask  ourselves  whether  the 
path  that  we  are  treading,  or  encouraging  our 
beloved  young  people  to  tread,  is  that  of  the  de 
nial  of  self,  and  of  cross-bearing?  because,  if  it 
is  not,  it  may  prove  to  be  the  broad  way,  which 
many  are  betrayed  into,  little  by  little 

Do  we  believe  that  our  daily  wglk  brings  us 
increasingly  close  to  the  Saviour  ?  nothing  short 
of  this  will  give  true  comfort,  either  here  or  here- 
after. 

My  heart  longs  that  we  may  deal  honestly 
with  ourselves,  in  the  divine  sight,  and  that  we 
may  each  be  made  willing  to  surrender  every- 
thing, whether  small  or  great,  which  interrupts 
that  sweet  and  holy  communion  with  Christ,  as 
our  Redeemer  aud  our  Friend,  that  is  the  result 
of  having  known  the  pardon  and  remission  of 
sin  through  Him  ;  producing  that  love  and  grati- 
tude toward  Him  which  pron)pt  the  sincere  and 
earnest  endeavor  to  follow  the  leadings  of  His 
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Spirit  in  all  things.  This  blessed  guidance  is 
freely  olfered  to  all  who  will  accept  it.  0  !  let 
us  not  wander  from  it,  but  let  us  diligently  seek, 
and  implicitly  obey  it.  If  this  be  the  primary 
engagement  of  our  hearts,  the  Lord  will  be  with 
us,  and  "  God,  even  our  own  God,  will  bless  us  !" 

The  individual,  earnest  concern  to  "walk  in 
the  light,  as  He  is  in  the  light,"  is  what  we 
really  want,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  spiritual 
revival  and  reformation  in  the  body,  which  so 
many  of  us  feel  is  needed ;  and,  if  we  neglect 
this,  all  our  eiforts  will  be  in  vain.  To  all,  of 
every  class,  who  feel  a  real  desire  to  be  found 
faithfully  filling  up  their  day's  work,  I  believe 
the  language  of  warm  encouragement  may  be 
iven.  Such  must,  and  will,  have  their  trials ; 
but  are  wc  not,  beloved  friends,  invited  to  bring 
our  cares  and  our  solicitudes  to  Him  who  cares 
or  us,  and  who  is  almighty  to  deliver  ?  He 
would  graciously  sustain  us,  and  make  a  plain 
path  before  us. 

How  blessed  is  the  privilege  of  prayer  !  I 
believe  that  it  does  acceptably  arise,  not  only  in 
he  solitude  of  the  closet,  but  in  the  family  and 
social  circle,  when  oiTered  in  simplicity  and  the 
fear  of  the  Lord ;  and  while  I  should  be  the 
"arthest  from  wishing  to  encourage  formal,  un 
It  prayer,  or  at  stated  times,  I  am  constrained 
to  acknowledge  that  I  believe  loss  is  suifered,  in 
many  of  our  families, "  from  the  apprehension 
that  none  but  those  who  are  called  to  the  minis 
e  try  may  offer  vocal  prayer.  I  cannot  but  believe, 
indeed  I  think  I  know,  that  there  are  heads  of 
amilies,  and  it  may  be  others,  truly  concerned 
or  the  welfare  of  those  around  them,  who  do 
estrain  the  utterance  of  prayer,  to  their  own 
oss,  as  well  as  that  of  the  souls  of  others  ;  and  I 
earnestly  desire  that  all  such  may,  in  liumiTity, 
eek  to  be  enabled  to  do  what  they  feel  will  con- 
ulduce  to  their  true  peace,  leavin!x  the  conse 
juences. 

I  have  no  belief  that,  in  this  respect,  our  first 
Friends  were  limited  as  we  are  in  this  day;  and, 
"  the  fetters  are  of  man's  making,  let  them  fall 
.  The  Lord  is  sufficient  for  His  own  work, 
and  to  Him  let  us  confidingly  commit  it, 

May  He  be  with  us  all,  in  our  various  positions, 
md  strengthen  us  to  glorify  Him  while  on  earth  ; 
I  preparing  us,  through  His   mercy  in  Christ 
*  ^  lesus,  our  Redeemer,  for  an  everlasting  inherit- 
ince  in  heaven  ! 

In  true  love,  I  am  your  friend, 

Katharine  J3ackhouse. 
Darlington,  11th  mo.,  1856. 

■ei] 
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Obedience. — God  allows  many  things  to  re 
f'"'  nain  mysterious,  partly,  I  believe,  that  he  may 
'"I  n  this  way  test  the  obedience  of  our  minds  ;  for 
le  requires  obedience  of  mind  from  us,  as  much 
,s  he  does  obedience  in  action. 

fHi 


POWER  AND  WEALTH  ARE  NOT  HAPPINESS. 

Two  maxims  of  La  Rochefoucauld — one,  "that 
before  we  wish  eagerly  for  anything  we  should 
inquire  into  the  happiness  of  him  who  possesses 
it;"  the  other,  "that  there  is  little  we  should 
desire  ardently  if  we  knew  perfectly  what  we 
desired/' — find  their  commentary  in  Bacon's 
Essay  on  "  Great  Place."  Dr.  Johnson  main- 
tained that  all  the  arguments  to  show  the  misery 
of  men  in  high  station  were  deceptive,  since 
everybody  wished  for  it  notwithstanding.  This 
proves  that  the  majority  imagine  that  it  pro- 
duces happiness  in  spite  of  the  reasons  which 
are  urged  to  the  contrary,  but  does  not  prove 
that  the  happiness  is  real.  "  They  desire  it 
ardently  because  they  do  not  know  perfectly 
what  they  desire."  Nobody  was  a  greater  dupe 
to  the  common  opinion  than  Bacon  himself,  or, 
in  the  excessive  anxiety  to  attain  his  end,  had 
been  less  deterred  from  verifying  his  own  obser- 
vation, that  "  there  is  rarely  any  rising  but  by 
a  commixture  of  good  and  evil  arts."  How 
little  the  eagerness  of  anticipation  was  a  just 
evidence  of  the  enjoyments  of  possession,  which, 
on  Johnson's  theory,  ought  to  have  followed, 
may  be  seen  in  the  impressive  after-testimony  of 
the  illustrious  Chancellor. 

"The  rising  into  place  is  laborious,  and  by 
pains  men  come  to  greater  pains  ;  and  it  is  some- 
times base,  and  by  indignities  men  come  to  dig- 
nities. The  standing  is  slippery,  and  the  regress 
is  either  a  downfall,  or  at  least  an  eclipse,  which 
is  a  melancholy  thing.  Certainly  great  persons 
had  need  to  borrow  other  men's  opinions  to 
think  themselves  happy,  for  if  they  judge  by 
their  own  feeling  they  cannot  find  it,  but  if  they, 
think  with  themselves  what  other  men  think  of 
them,  and  that  other  men  would  fain  be  as  they 
are,  then  they  are  happy  as  it  were  by  report, 
when,  perhaps,  they  find  the  contrary  within ; 
for  they  are  the  first  that  find  their  own  griefs, 
though  they  be  the  last  that  find  their  own  faults." 

A  caliph  of  Cordova  is  reported  to  have  said 
when  he  was  dying — "  I  have  passed  a  reign  of 
more  than  fifty  years  in  peace  or  victory,  beloved 
by  my  subjects,  dreaded  by  my  enemies,  respect- 
ed by  my  allies.  In  this  apparent  prosperity  I 
have*  kept  count  of  the  days  that  were  really 
happy,  and  they  amount  to  fourteen."  The 
speech  may  have  been  invented  to  point  a  moral, 
but  the  history  of  kings  has  assuredly  not  been 
the  history  of  human  felicity ;  and  their  ministers, 
who  have  put  their  experience  upon  record,  have 
seldom  had  a  more  flattering  tale  to  tell  than  Chan- 
cellor Bacon.  His  contemporary  and  cousin,  Sir 
Robert  Cecil,  who  was  principal  Secretary  of 
State  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  and 
ultimately  Lord  High  Treasurer,  may  speak  for 
the  major  part  of  them  in  the  letter  in  which  he 
poured  out  his  feelings  to  a  friend  in  1604,  when 
he  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  ablest,  as  he  ap- 
peared the  most  enviable  statesman  of  his  time. 
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"  Give  heed  to  one  that  hath  sorrowed  in  the 
bright  lustre  of  a  court,  and  gone  heavily  over  the 
best  seeming  fair  ground.  It  is  a  great  task  to 
prove  one's  honesty,  and  yet  not  spoil  one's  for- 
tune. You  have  tasted  a  little  hereof  in  our 
blessed  queen's  time,  who  was  more  than  a  man, 
and  in  truth  sometimes  less  than  a  woman.  I 
wish  I  now  waited  in  her  presence-chamber, 
with  ease  at  my  food  and  rest  in  my  bed.  I  am 
pushed  from  the  shore  of  comfort,  and  know  not 
where  the  winds  and  waves  of  a  court  will  bear 
me  ;  I  know  it  bringeth  little  comfort  on  earth ; 
and  he  is,  I  reckon,  no  wise  man  that  looketh 
this  way  to  heaven."  There  is  a  deep  pathos  in 
the  words  to  those  who  weigh  them,  aqd  not  the 
least  touching  part  of  the  confession  is  the  avowed 
struggle  between  virtue  and  ambition,  and  the 
undisguised  consciousness  that  ambition  would 
triumph.  This  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of 
power,  that  those  who  have  tasted  it  can  neither 
be  happy  with  it  nor  without  it  j  they  are  uneasy 
upon  their  eminence,  and  yet  are  mortified  to 
come  down  from  it,  tenaciously  clinging  to  the 
dignity  while  they  are  oppressed  by  its  troubles. 
In  every  stage,  as  Lord  Bacon  found,  the  distress 
predominates — the  upward  course  toilsome,  the 
standing  place  painful,  the  descent  melancholy. 
In  the  conflict  of  such  feelings,  Cecil  had  never 
the  courage  to  resign,  and  yet  was  thankful  when 
a  king  more  absolute  than  the  monarch  he  served 
gave  him  his  dismissal.  "  Ease  and  pleasure," 
he  said,  "  quake  to  hear  of  death ;  but  my  life, 
full  of  cares  and  miseries,  desireth  to  be  dis- 
solved." 

There  are  thousands  upon  thousands  who,  as 
far  as  the  inevitable  trials  of  life  will  permit,  pos- 
sess all  the  elements  of  happiness  except  the 
belief  that  they  possess  them.  The  sum  of  felic- 
ity would  be  multiplied  to  an  extent  beyond 
calculation  if  men  would  make  the  most  of  what 
they  have,  instead  of  craving  what  they  have  not ; 
and  the  practical  testimony  of  the  Bacons  and 
Cecils  to  the  worse  than  worthlessness  of  the 
things  which  are  rated  highest,  is  surely  a  lesson 
to  teach  genuine  contentment,  and  turn  ambition 
into  thankfulness.  "  I  thank  God,"  said  Mon- 
tesquieu, "  that  having  bestowed  upon  me  a  mean 
in  all  things,  he  has  also  put  a  little  moderation 
in  my  soul."  There  will  always  be  plenty  to 
struggle  for  pre-eminence  ;  but  religion,  philoso- 
phy, and  experience  are  more  efficacious  than 
they  seem,  because  by  reconciling  men  to  obscu- 
rity the  result  attracts  less  attention  in  proportion 
as  it  is  con)plete. 

With  all  his  worldly  shrewdness  the  passion 
for  wealth  is  not  more  countenanced  by  JJacon 
than  the  passion  for  place.  "  The  ways  to  en- 
rich," he  says,  "are  many  and  most  of  them 
foul  :  parsimony  is  one  of  the  best,  and  yet  is  not 
innocent,  fur  it  withlioldeth  men  from  works  of 
liberality  and  charity."  lie  remarks  that  a  large 
fortune  is  of  no  use  to  the  owner,  except  to  in- 
crease his  means  of  giving.    "  The  rest  is  but 
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conceit;  the  personal  fruition  in  any  man  cannot 
reach  to  feel  great  riches."  This  is  a  profound 
observation,  and  goes  to  the  root  of  the  common 
fallacy  that  happiness  will  increase  with  money. 
To  a  casual  glance  the  circle  of  enjoyments  ap- 
pears to  be  enlarged,  but  in  reality  it  is  only 
changed,  and  the  extraordinary  gratification 
ceases  with  novelty.  Gray  had  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  as  Bacon.  "  There  is  but  one 
real  evil  in  poverty  (take  my  word,  who  know  it 
well),  and  that  is  that  you  have  less  power  of 
assisting  others  who  have  not  the  same  resources 
to  support  them."  Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  argued 
that  wealth  would  buy  respect,  and  respect  pleas- 
ure. "  If  six  hundred  pounds  a  year,"  he  said, 
"  procure  a  man  more  consequence,  and  of  course 
more  happiness,  than  six  pounds  a  year,  the 
same  proportion  will  hold  good  as  to  six  thous- 
and, and  so  on  as  far  as  opulence  can  be  carried." 
The  theory  is  not  confirmed  by  experience.  The 
consequence  of  the  rich  does  not  increase  with 
this  steady  progression,  but  quickly  finds  its 
limits;  nor  is  the  consequence  which  money  pur- 
chases of  a  nature  to  confer  substantial  satisfac- 
tion. Montesquieu  says  he  has  found  that  most 
people  only  slaved  to  make  a  large  fortune  to  be 
in  despair  when  they  had  made  it  because  they 
were  not  high-born.  The  separation  of  ranks 
was  maintained  in  France  with  far  greater  rigor 
than  with  us,  and  money  did  less  in  breaking 
down  the  barrier  which  divided  the  aristocrat 
from  the  millionaire.  Yet  as  even  in  England 
the  consideration  attainable  by  wealth  alone  is 
incomplete,  no  one  can  have  failed  to  remark 
that  the  eifect  upon  the  owner  is  rather  to 
render  him  restless  than  contented.  The  de- 
sire for  social  distinction  has  been  kindled  in  his 
mind,  and  he  is  far  more  irritated  by  what  is 
denied  him  than  soothed  by  what  he  can  get. 
Whatever  may  be  the  particular  advantages  of 
wealth,  the  application  of  La  Eochefoucauld's 
rule  to  observe  how  far  the  possessor  is  happy 
before  desiring  the  possessions,  must  at  least  sat- 
isf)^  competent  inquirers  that  the  balance  of  true 
enjoyment  is  not  in  his  favor.  One  reason  for 
desiring  riches  is  peculiarly  specious,  which  is 
to'be  above  the  necessity  of  a  rigid  economy  or 
the  pressure  of  debt ;  but  a  striking  and  instruc- 
tive note  of  Ai'chbishop  Whately  shows  that  even 
this  plausible  expectation  is  deceptive  : 

"it  is  worth  remarking,  as  a  curious  circum- 
stance, and  the  reverse  of  what  many  would  ex- 
pect, that  the  expenses  called  for  by  a  real  or 
imaijincd  necessity  of  those  who  have  large  in- 
comes are  greater  in  proportion  than  those  of 
persons  with  slenderer  means ;  and  that  conse- 
quently a  larger  proportion  of  what  are  called  the 
rich  arc  in  embarrassed  circumstances  than  of  the 
poorer.  This  is  often  overlooked,  because  the 
alixolulc  numlx'r  of  those  with  large  incomes  is  so 
much  less,  that,  of  course,  the  absolute  number 
of  persons  under  pecuniary  difficulties  in  the 
poorer  classes,  must  form  a  very  great  majority. 
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But  if  you  look  to  the  pro2')ortwns,  it  is  quite  the 
reverse.  Take  the  number  of  persons  of  each 
amount  of  income,  divi(Jed  into  classes  from 
£100  per  annum  up  to  £100,000  per  annum, 
and  you  will  find  the  per-centage  of  those  who 
are  under  pecuniary  difficulties  continually  aug- 
menting as  you  go  upwards.  And  when  you 
come  to  sovereign  States,  whose  revenue  is  reck- 
oned by  millions,  you  will  hardly  find  one  that  is 
not  deeply  involved  in  debt !  So  that  it  would 
appear  the  larger  the  income  the  harder  it  is  to 
live  within  it." 

In  other  words,  the  temptation  to  spend  in- 
creases in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  wealth.  An 
accession  of  fortune  would  at  first  afibrd  relief, 
but  in  a  short  time  it  would,  to  a  majority  of  per- 
sons, be  more  difficult  to  keep  within  the  bounds 
of  the  larger  sum  than  of  the  less.  This  common 
tendency  of  mankind  to  go  beyond  their  means 
has  occasioned  competence  to  be  defined  as  three 
hundred  a  year  more  than  you  possess.  With 
the  very  rich,  for  three  hundred  it  would  often 
be  necessary  to  read  thirty  thousand :  since  not 
only  is  the  proportion  of  involved  people  greatest 
among  those  who  have  the  amplest  incomes,  but 
their  embarrassments  bear  a  larger  proportion  to 
their  resources  and  the  demands  which  are  made 
upon  them.  As  Cowley  says,  "The  poor  rich 
man's  emphatically  poor."  The  remedy  for 
debt,  after  the  absolute  essentials  of  each  station 
are  supplied,  is  therefore  to  be  sought  in  increas- 
ed economy,  and  not  in  increased  wealth.  It 
was  to  insure  the  necessary  thrift  that  Swift  said 
"  a  wise  man  should  have  money  in  his  head, 
but  not  in  his  heart" — should  look  after  it  both 
in  the  making  and  the  spending,  to  escape  the 
miseries  which  the  want  of  it  produces,  but 
should  beware  of  loving  it.  He  prided  himself 
much  upon  a  maxim  which  hit  the  true  medium 
between  imprudence  and  covetousness,  and  de- 
clared it  ought  to  be  written  in  letters  of  dia- 
mond. Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  knew  his  propen- 
sity, replied  that  "  a  wise  man  should  take  care 
bow  he  lets  money  get  too  much  into  his  head, 
for  it  would  most  assuredly  descend  to  the  heart, 
the  seat  of  the  passions."  There,  accordingly, 
it  did  descend  as  he  advanced  in  years.  Each 
must  watch  against  his  predominant  tendency — 
;he  profuse  learn  to  be  frugal,  the  parsimonious 
X)  be  liberal. —  Quarterly  Review. 



ALL  SORTS  OF  MINDS. 

There  is  a  strong  disposition  in  men  of  oppo- 
j  site  minds  to  despise  each  other.    A  grave  man 
1^  jannot  conceive  what  is  the  use  of  wit  in  society ; 
jji  I  person  who  takes  a  strong  common-sense  view 
)f  the  subject,  is  for  pushing  out  by  the  head 
md  shoulders  an  ingenious  theorist,  who  catches 
,j  it  the  slightest  and  faintest  analogies;  and  an- 
)ther  man,  who  scents  the  ridiculous  from  afar, 
dll  hold  no  commerce  with  him  who  tests  ex- 
juisitely  the  fine  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  is 


alive  to  nothing  else ;  whereas  talent  is  talent, 
and  mind  is  mind,  in  all  its  branches.  Wit  gives 
to  life  one  of  its  best  flavors ;  common-sense  leads 
to  immediate  action,  and  gives  society  its  daily 
motion  ;  large  and  comprehensive  views  cause  its 
annual  rotation;  ridicule  chastises  folly  and  im- 
prudence, and  keeps  men  in  their  proper  sphere; 
subtlety  seizes  hold  of  the  fine  threads  of  truth  ; 
analogy  darts  away  in  the  most  sublime  dis- 
coveries ;  feeling  paints  all  the  exquisite  passions 
of  man's  soul,  and  rewards  him,  by  a  thousand 
inward  visitations,  for  the  sorrows  that  come 
from  without.  God  made  it  all  !  It  is  all  good  ! 
We  must  despise  no  sort  of  talent ;  they  all  have 
their  separate  duties  and  uses — all  the  happiness 
of  man  for  their  object ;  they  all  improve,  exalt, 
and  gladden  life. — Sidney  Smith. 


REGULATION  OF  THE  TEMPER. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  defects  or  feelings  to 
which  more  frequently  than  those  of  temper,  the 
mournful  complaints  are  applicable  which  an 
apostle  thus  poured  forth  :  "That  which  I  do,  I 
allow  not :  for  what  I  would,  that  do  I  not;  but 
what  I  hate  that  do  I."  How  powei-ful  then  is  the 
inducement  to  pray  without  ceasing,  that  He  who 
has  all  power  over  the  spirit  of  man  would  exert 
over  our  feelings  a  salutary  control :  and  in  the 
moment  of  exposure  to  unholy  irritation  and  ex- 
citement, would  preserve  us  in  perfect  peace. 
This  entire  control  it  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  from  the  unaided  efforts  of  our  own  minds; 
but  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  from  the  prom- 
ised succor  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Distinguished  in  a  high  degree  has  been  the 
success  of  some  Christians  who  have  combined 
persevering  prayer  with  persevering  effort  to 
acquire  an  habitual  command  of  temper. 

A  very  remarkable  and  edifying  instance  of 
this  success,  is  presented  to  our  view  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  eminently  holy  and  useful  Mr 
Fletcher,  of  Madeley.  He  was  meek,  says  his 
biographer,  like  his  Master,  as  well  as  lowly  in 
heart.  Not  that  he  was  so  by  nature,  but  a  man 
of  strong  passions  and  prone  to  anger  in  particu- 
lar ;  insomuch,  that  he  has  frequently  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  bathed  in  tears,  implor- 
ing victory  over  his  own  spirit.  And  he  did  not 
strive  in  vain;  he  did  obtain  the  victory  in  a  very 
eminent  degree.  Yea,  so  thoroughly  had  grace 
subdued  nature — so  fully  was  he  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  his  mind,  that  for  many  years  before  his 
death,  I  believe  he  was  never  observed  by  any 
one,  friend  or  foe,  to  be  out  of  temper,  on  any 
provocation  whatever.  The  testimony  that 
Bishop  Burnet  bears  of  Archbishop  Leighton 
might  be  borne  of  him  with  equal  propriety: 
"  After  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Arch- 
bishop for  many  years,  and  after  being  with  him 
by  night  and  by  day,  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
public  and  in  private,  I  must  say  I  never  heard 
an  idle  word  drop  from  his  lips — I  never  saw  him 
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in  any  temper  in  which  I  myself  would  not  have 
wished  to  be  found  at  death." — Burder's  Self 
Discipline. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  21,  1857. 


Divisions  in  the  Church. — The  prosperity 
of  a  religious  society  and  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  its  members  can  be  found  only  in  the  general 
prevalence  of  the  unity  into  which  they  are  led 
by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  this  unity  can  be  pre- 
served only  "  by  abiding  in  the  life,  by  keeping 
to  the  power,  and  in  the  principle"  from  whence 
it  proceeded.  The  effects  of  disunion  are  too 
well  known,  too  deeply  felt,  to  need  description. 
How  thoroughly  is  the  influence  of  a  religious 
body  laid  waste  by  dissensions  among  its  mem- 
bers !  How  greatly  are  its  -energies  paralysed, 
and  how  desolate  the  hearts  and  the  hearths 
where  the  spirit  of  discord  enters  ! 

On  the  first  page  of  this  number  of  the  He- 
view,  our  readers  may  find  some  remarks  by 
Isaac  Penington  on  the  preservation  of  unity  and 
the  ground  of  true  judgment,  in  the  order  and 
government  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  are 
of  individual  application,  and  merit  serious  at- 
tention. The  lamentable  division  which  exists 
in  our  religious  Society  may  be  traced  to  an  ab- 
sence of  that  "  pure  fear  of  the  Lord,  humility  of 
heart,  sobriety  of  judgment,  and  tenderness, 
meekness,  coolness  and  stillness  of  spirit,"  the 
effects  of  which  are  so  clearly  set  forth  by  Isaac 
Penington — individuals  persuading  themselves 
that  they  alone  were  abiding  in  the  principle  and 
doctrine  of  truth,  and  charging  others  with  a  de- 
parture from  it.  Strikingly  does  he  describe 
their  spirit  and  course  when  he  says:  "the 
other  wisdona  is  rough,  stifi",  hard,  clamorous, 
ready  to  take  offence,  ready  to  give  offence,  ex- 
ceeding deep  ill  the  justification  of  itself,  exceed- 
ing deep  in  the  condemnation  of  others ;  and 
dares  in  this  temper  appeal  to  the  Lord,  as  if  it 
were  right  in  its  ways,  but  wronged  by  others ; 
as  if  it  did  abide  in  the  measure  of  his  truth  and 
life,  which  others  have  departed  from." 

Again  :  "  A  watch  is  to  be  kept  throughout 
the  whole  body  and  in  every  heart,  for  the  pre- 
serving of  [unity,]  so  far  as  it  is  brought  forth, 
that  the  enemy,  by  no  device  or  subtilty,  cause 
disunion  or  difference  in  any  respect  wherein  there 
waa  once  a  true  unity  and  oneness.     For  the  ene- 


my will  watch  to  divide,  and  if  he  be  not  watched 
against  in  that  which  is  able  to  discover  and  keep 
him  out,  by  some  device  or  other  he  will  take  his 
advantage  to  make  a  rent,  in  those  that  are  not 
watchful,  from  the  pure  truth  and  unity  of  life  in 
the  body.  For  he  that  in. the  least  thing  rents  from 
the  body,  in  any  respect  or  particular  which  was 
brought  forth  by  the  life,  he  in  that  respect 
hearkens  to  another  spirit,  even  the  dividing 
spirit,  and  by  its  instigation  rents  from  the  life 
itself,  and  so  doth  not  keep"  his  habitation,  nor 
his  unity  with  that  which  abides  in  its  habita- 
tion." 

"And  let  all  strive  to  excel  in  tenderness,  and 
in  long  suffering,  and  to  be  kept  out  of  hard  and 
evil  thoughts  one  of  another,  and  from  harsh  in" 
terpretations  concerning  anything  relating  to  one 
another.  Oh  !  this  is  unworthy  to  be  found  in 
an  Israelite  towards  an  Egyptian ;  but  exceeding- 
shameful  and  inexcusable  to  be  found  in  one 
brother  towards  another." 

From  what  deep  suffering  and  great  loss  our 
religious  society  might  have  been  saved,  if  such 
considerations  as  these  had  been  allowed  their 
due  weight,  Ji'rst,  by  those  who  seceded  from 
New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  making  false  ac- 
cusations against  their  brethren  ;  and  secondly, 
by  the  members  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Ohio,  who,  through  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding without  precedent  in  our  history,  and  ut- 
terly opposed  to  our  principles  of  discipline,  sanc- 
tioned the  acts  of  those  seceders  by  acknowledg- 
ing and  recognizing  them  as  continuing  to  be 
entitled  to  the  rights  of  membership  in  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  The  unity  of  the  body  was 
thus  broken  :  disorder  and  confusion  were  intro- 
duced into  the  relations  of  those  Yearly  Meetings 
with  the  others,  in  respect  to  the  interchange  of 
epistles  and  of  certificates  of  ministry  and  mem- 
bership— an  interchange  essential  not  only  to 
the  harmony  of  the  Society,  but  to  its  existence 
as  an  undivided  body.  In  Ohio,  .those  who 
persisted  in  this  course,  find  themselves  separat- 
ed from  the  body  of  Friends  and  distracted  by 
contending  parties.  Is  there  any  ground  to  hope 
for  a  different  result  in  Philadelphia,  unless  the 
step  which  led  to  our  present  painful  position 
shall  be  retraced  ? 


Situation  for  a  Teacher. — A  correspon- 
dent informs  that  near  Friends'  Meeting  House, 
Augusta,  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio,  a  house,  with 
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sixteen  acres  of  land,  is  for  sale,  and  it  is  hoped 
some  Friend  qualified  to  impart  a  thorough  Eng- 
lish education  will  purchase  the  property,  as 
Friends  of  that  place  have  a  commodious  school 
house. 

For  further  particulars  address  "  James  H. 
Chambers,  Ingraham,  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio." 


Friendsville  Institute,  Tennessee. — In 
the  88th  number  of  volume  8,  there  was  an  ac- 
count of  the  situation  of  Friends  in  Tennessee, 
and  of  their  efforts  to  establish  a  school  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  An  appeal  for  aid 
to  the  fund  for  building  and  fitting  up  the 
"Friendsville  Institute  and  Newberry  Female 
School"  was  also  made,  and  the  contributors  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  school  went  into  op- 
eration with  forty-six  scholars  on  the  5th  of  last' 
month.  A  letter  dated  1st  mo.  17th,  from  a 
correspondent  in  Tennessee,  says  :  "  It  gives  great 
satisfaction,  so  far,  to  Friends  here.  We  need 
some  kinds  of  apparatus,  but  must  wait  patiently 
until  we  are  able  to  purchase,  for  indeed  we  have 
done  all  that  we  are  able  to  do  now."  Although 
this  was  not  intended  as  an  appeal  for  assistance, 
yet  it  is  evident  that  further  aid  would  be  very 
useful  to  the  scholars  ;  and  if  the  sympathies  of 
some  who  have  "  enough  and  to  spare"  should 
induce  the  wish  to  contribute.  Dr.  T.  E.  Beesley, 
N.  W.  corner  of  10th  and  Arch  sts.,  and  the 
Editor  of  the  Review,  will  gladly  take  charge  of 
any  funds  left  with  them. 


Colored  Orphan  Asylxjm,  New  York. — 
This  is  one  of  the  beneficent  institutions,  partially 
under  the  care  of  Friends,  which  have  occasion- 
ally been  noticed  in  this  journal,  and  we  are 
glad  to  find  by  the  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Managers,  that  "  a  gradual  improvement  and 
onward  course  have  marked  each  department  of 
the  Asylum."  The  health  of  the  children  has 
been  unusually  good.  The  present  number  is 
234;  143  boys  and  91  girls.  The  Managers 
have  much  to  cheer  them  in  the  unfolding  of 
results,  and  during  the  past  year  have  received 
an  unusual  number  of  visits  from  respectable 
young  men  and  women,  who  have  completed 
their  term  of  apprenticeship  to  the  satisfaction  of 
their  employers.  Twenty-seven  children  were 
indentured  last  year.  The  Hospital,  connected 
with  the  Asylum,  continues  to  afi'ord  the  Man- 
agers great  satisfaction,  supplying  accommoda- 


tions for  diseased  children,  besides  promoting 
the  comfort  and  facilitating  the  recovery  of  the 
sick  belongins;  to  the  institution. 

The  Managers  feel  that  the  Colored  Orphan 
Asylum  can  no  longer  be  considered  experimental? 
having  by  its  successful  operations  gained  the 
confidence  and  approval  of  the  public,  and  they 
humbly  trust  that  it  will  be  sustained  through 
the  assistance  of  Him  who  has  never  permitted 
the  barrel  of  meal  to  waste,  nor  the  cruse  of  oil 
to  fail. 


Married, — In  Friends'  Meeting,  at  Redstone,  Fayette 
Co.,  Pa.,  on  tlie  Vth  of  last  montli,  Joseph  H.  Miller, 
of  Westland,  Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  to  KEBECCA  Gar- 
wood, of  the  former  place,  daughter  of  Jesse  and  Lydia 
Garwood,  both  deceased. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting,  Elkhorn,  Fillmore  Co.; 

Minnesota,  on  the  9th  of  Tenth  month,  1856,  Darius 
CoMSTOCK  to  Harriet  A.,  daughter  of  David  and  Phebe 
Steer,  both  members  of  Winaesheik  Monthly  Meeting, 
Iowa. 

 ,  On  the  29th  of  last  month,  at  Friends'  Meet- 
ing, West  Lake,  C.  W.,  Philip  W.  Bkewer  to  Phebe 
Jane  Blswokth,  daughter  of  Job  and  Maria  Elsworth. 


DiED,.^In  Guilford  Co.,  N.  C,  on  the  23d  of  Twelfth 
month,  185G,  in  the  38th  year  of  her  age,  Ann,  wife  of 
Elihu  E.  Mendenhall,  and  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Mary  Hill.  She  felt  it  a  great  trial,  during  her  linger- 
ing illness,  to  be  kept  away  from  her  religious  meetings, 
but  was  resigned  to  her  lot,  desiring  that  the  Lord's 
will  might  be  done.    Her  close  was  peaceful. 

 ,  On  the  26th  of  last  month,  in  the  5'7th  year  of 

her  age,  Margaret  Potter,  an  esteemed  minister  of 
Kingston  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Canada  West; 
having,  as  she  expressed,  her  "work  done,  and  a  well- 
grounded  hope,  through  the  merits  and  mercies  of 
her  dear  Redeemer,  of  entering  that  rest  prepared  for 
the  righteous."  Prayer  seemed  the  covering  of  her 
spirit  to  the  final  close. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  her  brother,  Alfred  Phelps, 

Thurlow,  Canada  West,  on  the  2'ith  of  last  month, 
Henrietta  Phelps,  a  member  of  West  Lake  Monthly 
Meeting.  Her  illness  was  of  a  very  painful  nature, 
but  not  a  murmur  escaped  her  lips,  and  she  expressed 
that  it  was  the  greatest  blessing  ever  dispensed  to  her, 
and  though  willing  to  wait  the  Lord's  time,  she  felt 
ready  to  depart.  Her  friends  are  comforted  in  the  be- 
lief that  she  has  exchanged  a  tabernacle  of  suffering 
for  a  "  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
Heavens." 

 ,  In  Western,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  15th 

of  1st  mo.,  after  a  short  but  painful  illness,  which  he 
bore  with  patience,  Zaccheus  Hill,  in  tlie  81st  year  of 
his  age,  a  member  of  Western  Monthly  Meeting. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  became  awakened  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  and  united  himself  with  the 
Methodist  society  ;  he,  however,  soon  became  uneasy 
with  some  of  its  observances,  and  felt  the  necessity  of 
withdrawing  from  his  connection  with  it.  He  was 
convinced  of  the  principles  and  bore  most  of  the  pecu- 
liar testimonies  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  before  he 
had  an  outward  knowledge  of  them.  A  Friend  travel- 
ing in  the  Ministry  sought  him  out,  and  he  was  soon 
received  into  membership.  His  wife,  and  several 
others,  soon  became  members  also,  and  they  had  a 
small  meeting  established.  He  faithfully  attended  it 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  was  zealous  in  maintain- 
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ing  all  our  Christian  testimonies.  Being  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  unchangeable  principles  of  Divine 
truth,  he  never  was  at  a  loss  to  know  his  place  through 
all  the  unhappy  divisions  in  our  religious  society.  In 
the  death  of  our  aged  friend  his  family  has  lost  a 
faithful  counsellor  in  best  things  ;  the  community  in 
which  he  lived  an  example  of  uprightness  and  honesty 
in  all  his  intercourse  with  them,  and  the  Society  to 
which  he  belonged  a  faithful  and  zealous  advocate 
for  the  maintenance  of  good  order  in  the  church  and 
the  spread  of  truth  and  righteousness  on  the  earth. 


WANTED, 

A  Teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  Female  Department 
in  Nine  Partners  Boarding  School,  Washington,  N.  Y., 
to  commence  the  1st  of  Fifth  month  next.    A  liberal 
salary  will  be  paid.    Applications  may  be  made  to 
Enoch  G.  Dokland,  Superintendent. 

Washington,  N.  Y. 

Washington,  2(1  mo.  Qik,  ISBV. 


From  the  Trenton  Republican. 
KANSAS  AFFAIRS. 

I  received  a  few  days  since  a  letter  from  a 
friend  residing  in  Kansas,  wlio  has  been  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  last  ten  years  engaged  at 
Friends'  Indian  Mission  in  that  territory.  Being 
a  decided  advocate  of  Freedom,  he  was  especial- 
ly obnoxious  to  the  pro-slavery  men,  by  whom  he 
has  been  repeatedly  threatened  with  loss  of  life 
or  a  coat  of  hot  tar  and  feathers.  His  account 
of  the  burning  of  Osawatomie  and  of  the  present 
condition  of  Kansas,  will  interest  many  readers ; 
and  I  do  not  feel  willing  to  omit  his  reference  to 
his  own  desire  to .  maintain  faithfully  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  non-resistance,  even  when  sur- 
rounded by  bands  of  lawless  desperadoes.  It  has 
always  been  a  matter  of  profound  regret  to  me, 
that  the  Free  State  settlers  took  up  arms.  Vio- 
lent resistance  stimulates  wicked  opponents  to 
more  violent  efforts.  But  the  bloodless  victory 
which  thei/  win,  who  firmly  maintain  the  right, 
refusing  to  do  wrong,  and  willing  to  fill,  if  need 
be,  a  Christian  martyr's  grave,  is  beyond  all  hu- 
man praise.  They  foster  no  passion  and  commit 
no  crime.  Their  lofty  courage  is  registered  in 
heaven,  and  is  a  noble  bequest  to  earth.  To  the 
comparatively  few  individuals  who  have  perished 
for  conscience'  sake  at  the  stake  and  in  the  dun- 
geon, the  cause  of  Christian  Freedom  is  more 
deeply  indebted  than  to  all  the  warriors  who  have 
triumphed  on  the  field  of  blood.  S.  A. 

"  1st  mo.  Gth,  1857. — At  the  time  the  Mis- 
sourians  elected  a  Legislature  for  us,  I  saw  a  thou- 
sand of  them  marching  into  the  territory,  whoop- 
ing and  yelling  like  savages,  and  their  flags  flut- 
tering in  the  wind.  Truly,  it  looked  as  if  the 
forces  of  the  evil  one  were  loosed,  and  some  great 
slaughter  was  to  be  accomplished.  And  so  it  was 
intended.  A  blow  was  then  aimed  at  human 
rights. 

I  was  near  to  that  Legislature  during  its  ses- 
sion, and  was  a  frequent  eye-witness  to  the 
shameful  and  loathsome  conduct  of  its  members, 
who  were  little  else  than  a  band  of  lawless  and 


drunken  rowdies.  I  was  a  delegated  member  of 
the  conventions  of  Lawrence  and  Big  Springs,  at 
which  the  Free  State  men  resolved  to  repudiate 
the  authority  of  that  spurious  Legislature.  I  have 
never  witnessed  any  thing  else  so  awfully  pain- 
ful as  the  battle  and  burning  of  Osawatomie,  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  my  residence.  I  had  har- 
nessed my  team  to  go  to  Osawatomie  on  busi- 
ness, and  while  sitting  at  the  breakfast  table,  the 
frequent  firing  of  guns  in  the  direction  of  the 
town  caused  serious  apprehension.  Soon  the 
roar  of  cannon  confirmed  our  worst  fears,  and 
when  the  rapid  firing  of  arms  caused  one  general 
roar,  a  feeling  of  awe  took  hold  of  my  mind  ^ 
which  I  can  never  forget.  I  mounted  a  lofty  i 
hill  near  my  dwelling,  and  could  see  distinctly 
the  Ruffians  drawn  up  in  military  array,  their 
weapons  glittering  in  the  morning  sun,  and  I 
could  hear  the  rallying  cry  of  their  officers,  as 
they  pursued  the  little  band  of  retreating  free- 
men. Then  I  saw  them  apply  the  torch  to  the 
'devoted  village,  and  one  building  after  another 
went  to  ruins.  As  soon  as  the  last  Ruffian  dis- 
appeared in  the  distance,  I  started  to  the  town  | 
to  learn  the  facts  and  assist  the  sufferers.  It  was 
truly  an  awful  scene.  A  village,  but  a  few  hours  • 
before  busy  with  life,  now  a  heap  of  smoking 
ruins,  with  here  and  there  the  weltering  corpse  of 
some  unhappy  being  who  had  been  slain. 

During  these  scenes  of  strife  and  bloodshed  the 
situation  of  Friends  here  may  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  On  the  one  hand  our  neighbors 
were  arming  and  preparing  for  defence,  and 
urging  us  to  do  the  same;  whilst  on  the  other,  the 
country  was  invaded  by  a  set  of  lawless  and  un- 
principled beings,  who  plundered  houses  wher- 
ever they  went,  sometimes  either  murdering  the 
inmates  or  carrying  them  away  as  prisoners. 
Thefts,  robberies  and  murders  were  daily  occur- 
rences; but  in  the  ordering  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, not  a  hair  on  any  of  our  heads  was  harmed, 
or  a  hand  laid  upon  any  thing  of  ours.  0 ! 
how  we  desired  that  we  might  be  enabled  to  stand 
firm  in  the  faith  of  our  religious  profession, 
through  any  and  every  trial  that  might  befall  us; 
believing  that  He,  in  whose  hands  are  the  desti- 
nies of  nations,  would  be  a  present  help  in  the  , 
time  of  utmost  need,  and  that  too  when  every 
earthly  prospect  of  deliverance  had  vanished.  My 
life  had  been  repeatedly  threatened,  and  by  per- 
sons whom  I  had  never  seen,  for  there  were 
spies  amongst  us,  who  professed  to  be  Free  State 
men,  but  who  reported  to  the  enemy  the  name  of 
every  true  anti-slavery  man,  and  I  was  marked  , 
for  destruction.  But  none  of  their  threats  moved 
me.  The  word  within  me  was  '  be  still,'  and  i 
was  made  willing  to  leave  the  events  of  the  fu- 
ture to  Uiin  who  knowcth  all  things,  and  who 
carcth  for  his  children. 

We  are  a  loving  little  band  here.  We  used  to  ■ 
meet  together  on  First  days  for  worship,  but  ow-  11 
ing  to  sickness  in  the  fall,  and  cold  weather  11 
since,  the  practice  is  dropped  at  present.  It  will  m 
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most  likely  be  resumed  in  the  spring.  We  have 
then  some  prospect  of  additions  to  our  number. 
I  have  desired  that  we  might  be  able  to  hold 
meetings  to  the  credit  of  Society  and  to  the  honor 
of  truth. 

The  prospect  in  Kansas  is  bright  and  cheering 
at  present.  Unbroken  quiet  prevails  throughout 
the  Territory,  and  everything  seems  to  indicate 
a  better  day  for  the  oppressed  freemen  of  Kansas. 
The  tyrannical  and  brutal  ofiSeers  of  the  territorial 
government  have  been  removed.  Gov.  Geary 
seems  disposed  to  dispense  equal  justice  to  all 
parties,  and  avows  his  determination  to  keep  out 
the  ruffians.  It  is  evident  that  the  Missourians 
are  discouraged,  and  ready  to  give  it  up.  We 
have  frequent  reliable  news  from  Missouri  that  a 
great  change  is  taking  place  in  the  public  mind 
there.  The  moral  sense  of  the  State  is  speaking 
out  in  open  condemnation  of  past  outrages.  The 
tone  of  the  public  papers  is  much  moderated. 
Some,  which  a  few  months  ago  were  rabidly 
'  rvjffian'  are  now  in  favor  of  the  people  of 
Kansas  managing  their  own  affairs.  The  fact  is, 
Missouri  has  carried  her  outrages  as  far  as  she 
can.  Her  people  have  expended  near  a  million 
of  dollars  in  their  attempt  to  "  subdue"  the  peo- 
ple of  Kansas,  and  have  really  gained  nothing. 
The  freemen  of  Kansas  are  now  more  firmly 
rooted  than  ever.  The  Missourians  have  pros- 
trated the  trade  of  their  own  State.  The  boat- 
men alone  have  sustained  a  loss  of  about  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  which  is  only  one  item. 
They  cannot  rely  upon  the  South  for  help.  Those 
hapless  wretches  brought  here  from  thence  last 
summer  have  gone  back,  cursing  the  enterprise, 
and  fruitless  efforts  have  been  made  to  raise 
more  men  and  money  in  the  South. 

The  people  of  Kansas  are  in  fine  spirits,  and 
business  is  brisk.  But  little  fear  is  felt  by  any 
one  here  of  the  final  triumph  of  freedom." 


DEFENDING  THE  SOUTH. 

The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  suggests  the  follow- 
ing method  of  defending  the  South  :  "  The  best 
way  of  defending  the  rights  of  the  South,  is  to 
make  a  vigorous  and  extended  assault  upon  old 
fields  and  dilapidated  fences.  The  enemy  is  sure 
to  enter  at  every  gap,  and  to  lie  concealed  in 
every  brier  patch  and  acre  of  weeds  he  may  dis- 
cover. To  rout  him,  horse,  foot  and  dragoons, 
it  is  necessary  to  set  the  plough  and  the  spade 
going,  and  then  to  overwhelm  him  with  moun- 
tains of  manure  !  Nothing  like  manure  for  the 
rights  of  the  South,  and  the  expulsion  of  its  ene- 
mies. They  can't  stand  it  at  all.  The  '  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  Resolutions'  are  nothing  in 
comparison  with  it.  They  may  be  attacked  in 
front  and  rear,  and  terribly  shattered  ;  but  muck 
from  the  swamps  and  deep  plowing,  with  a  plen- 
ty of  it,  will  prove  invulnerable.  Cotton  bales 
are  but  gossamer  in  potency,  placed  beside  heaps 
of  muck." 


THE  AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

Revelation  has  taught  us  to  offer  up  our  pray- 
ers and  thanksgivings  for  all  benefits  to  the  one 
omni-beneficent  Creator  and  provider  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  less  enlightened  ancients,  whose  re- 
ligion was  mythological,  equally  convinced  with 
ourselves  of  the  existence  of  some  divine  first 
cause  and  providence,  like  us  ofi"ered  up  their 
votive  petitions  and  hymns  of  praise,  though  the 
objects  of  their  worship  were  as  many  as  the 
benefits  or  the  evils  to  which  man  is  subject. 

Agriculture  was  too  important  and  too  benefi- 
cial an  art  not  to  demand,  and  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  nations  too  polished  and  discern- 
ing not  to  afford  to  it,  a  very  plentiful  series  of 
presiding  deities.  They  attributed  to  Ceres — as 
their  progenitors,  the  Egyptians,  did  to  Isis — the 
invention  of  the  arts  of  tilling  the  soil.  Ceres  is 
said  to  have  imparted  these  to  Triptolemus,  of 
Eleusis,  and  to  have  sent  him  as  her  missionary 
round  the  world  to  teach  mankind  the  best  modes 
of  ploughing,  sowing,  and  reaping.  In  gratitude 
for  this,  the  Greeks,  about  135(>  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  established,  in  honor  of  Ceres,  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  by  far  the  most  celebrated 
and  enduring  of  all  their  religious  ceremonies ; 
for  they  were  not  established  at  Rome  till  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century.  Superstition  is  a 
prolific  weakness ;  and  consequently,  by  degrees, 
every  operation  of  agriculture,  and  every  period 
of  the  growth  of  crops,  obtained  its  presiding  and 
tutelary  deity.  The  goddess.  Terra,  was  the 
guardian  of  the  soil ;  Stercutius  presided  over 
the  manures  ;  Tolutia  guarded  the  crops  whilst 
evolving  their  leaves ;  Flora  received  the  still 
more  watchful  duty  of  sheltering  their  blossoms ; 
they  passed  to  the  guardianship  of  Lactantia, 
when  swelling  with  milky  juices;  Ruhigo  pro- 
tected them  from  blight;  and  they  successively 
became  the  care  of  Hostilina,  as  they  shot  into 
ears ;  of  Matura  as  they  ripened ;  and  of  Tute- 
lina  when  they  were  reaped.  Such  creations  of 
polytheism  are  fables ;  but  they  are  errors  that 
should  even  now  give  rise  to  feelings  of  gratifica- 
tion rather  than  of  contempt.  They  must  please 
by  their  elegance  ;  and  much  more  when  we  re- 
flect that  it  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  an- 
terior nations,  through  thousands  of  years,  that 
they  acknowledged  a  Great  First  Cause. 

Unlike  the  arts  of  luxury.  Agriculture  has 
never  been  subject  to  any  retrograde  revolutions; 
being  an  occupation  necessary  for  the  existence 
of  mankind  in  any  degree  of  comfort,  it  has  al- 
ways continued  to  receive  their  first  attention ; 
and  no  succeeding  age  has  been  more  imperfect, 
but  in  general  more  expert,  in  the  art  than  that 
which  has  preceded  it.  The  Greeks  are  not  an 
exception  to  this  rule ;  for  their  agriculture  ap- 
pears to  have  been  much  the  same  in  the  earliest 
brief  notices  we  have  of  them,  as  it  was  with  the 
nation  of  which  they  were  an  offset.  The  early 
Grecians;  like  all  new  nations,  were  divided  into 
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but  two  classes  ;  landed  proprietors,  and  Helots, 
or  slaves ;  and  the  estates  of  the  formnr  were 
little  larger  than  were  suGScient  to  supply  their 
respective  households  with  necessaries.  We  read 
of  princes  among  them ;  and  as  we  dwell  upon 
the  splendid  details  of  the  Trojan  war,  associate 
with  such  titles,  unreflectingly,  all  the  pageantry 
and  luxury  of  modern  potentates,  that  are  dis- 
tinguished by  similar  titles.  But  in  this  we  are 
decidedly  wrong ;  for  there  was  probably  not  a 
leader  of  the  Greeks  who  did  not,  like  the  father 
of  Ulysses,  assist  with  his  own  hands  in  the  farm- 
ing operations.  {Ffnm  r's  0(h/ss.\.  xxiv.)  Hesiod 
is  the  earliest  writer  who  gives  us  any  detail  of 
the  Grecian  agriculture.  He  appears  to  have 
been  the  contemporary  of  Homer;  and,  in  that 
ease,  to  have  nourished  about  nine  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  His  pi-actical  statements, 
however,  are  very  meager;  we  have,  therefore, 
preferred  taking  X''nophou\s  (Economics  as  our 
text,  and  introducing  the  statements  of  other 
authors,  as  they  may  occur,  to  supply  deficien- 
cies or  to  aiford  illustrations. 

Xenophon  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  359  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

In  Xenophon's  time  the  landed  proprietor  no 
longer  labored  upon  his  farm,  but  had  a  steward 
as  a  general  superintendent,  and  numerous  labor- 
ers, yet  he  always  advises  the  master  to  attend  to 
his  own  affairs.  "  My  servant,"  he  says,  "leads 
my  horse  into  the  fields,  and  I  walk  thither  for 
the  sake  of  exercise  in  a  purer  air ;  and  when 
arrived  where  my  workmen  are  planting  trees, 
tilling  the  ground,  and  the  like,  I  observe  how 
every  thing  is  performed,  and  study  whether  any 
of  these  operations  may  be  improved."  After 
his  ride,  his  servant  took  his  horse,  and  led  him 
home,  "taking  with  him,"  he  adds,  "to  my 
house,  such  things  as  are  wanted,  and  I  walk 
home,  wash  my  hands,  and  dine  olf  whatever  is 
prepared  for  me,  moderately."  "  No  man,"  he 
says,  "  can  be  a  farmer,  till  he  is  taught  by  ex- 
perience; observation  and  instruction  may  do 
much,  but  practice  teaches  many  particulars 
which  no  master  would  ever  have  thouglit  to  re- 
mark upon."  "  Before  we  commence  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,"  he  observes,  that  "  we  should 
notice  what  crops  flourish  best  upon  it ;  and  we 
may  even  learn  from  the  weeds  it  produces,  what 
it  will  best  support." 

"  Falloivinij,  or  frequent  ploughing  in  spring 
or  summer,"  he  observes,  "  is  of  great  advan- 
tage;" and  Ilcsiod  advises  the  farmer  always  to 
be  provided  with  a  spare  plough,  that  no  acci- 
dent may  interrupt  the  operation.  The  same 
author  directs  the  ploughman  to  be  very  careful 
in  his  work.  "  Let  him,"  he  says,  "  attend  to 
his  employment,  and  trace  the  furrows  carefully 
in  stralglit  lines,  not  looking  around  him,  having 
his  mind  intent  upon  what  he  is  doing." 

Thcophrastus  evidently  thought  that  the  so'l 
could  not  be  ploughed  and  stirred  about  to  ■ 
much,  or  unseasonably;  for  the  object  is  to  let 


the  earth  feel  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  sun  of 
summer,  to  invert  the  soil,  and  render  it  free, 
light,  and  clear  of  all  weeds,  so  that  it  can  most 
easily  afford  nourishment. 

Xenophon  recommends  green  plants  to  be 
ploughed  in,  and  even  crops  to  be  raised  for  the 
purpose ;  "  for  such,"  he  says,  "  enrich  the  soil 
as  much  as  dung."  He  also  recommends  earth 
that  has  been  long  under  water  to  be  put  upon 
land  to  enrich  it,  upon  a  scientific  principle. 

Theophrastus,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth 
century  B.  c,  is  still  more  particular  upon  the 
subject  of  manures.  He  states  his  conviction 
that  a  proper  mixture  of  .soils,  as  clay  with  sand, 
and  the  contrary,  would  produce  crops  as  luxu- 
riant as  could  be  effected  by  the  agency  of  ma- 
nures. He  describes  the  properties  that  render 
dungs  beneficial  to  vegetation,  and  dwells  upon 
composts.  Xenophon  recommends  the  stubble 
at  reaping  time  to  be  left  long,  if  the  straw  is 
abundant ;  "  and  this,  if  burned,  will  enrich  the 
soil  vei"y  much,  or  it  may  be  cut  and  mixed  with 
dung."  "  The  time  of  sowing,"  says  Xenophon, 
"  must  be  regulated  by  the-  season ;  and  it  is  best 
to  allow  seed  enough." 

WeedA  were  carefully  eradicated  from  among 
their  crops  ;  "  for  besides  the  hindrance  they  are 
to  corn,  or  other  profitable  plants,  they  keep  the 
ground  from  receiving  the  benefit  of  a  free  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  and  air."  Homer  describes 
Laertes  as  hoeing,  when  found  by  his  son  Ulys- 
ses. 

Water-couraea  and  ditches  were  made  to  drain 
away  "  the  wet  which  is  apt  to  do  great  damage 
to  corn." 

Homer  describes  the  mode  of  threshing  corn 
by  the  trampling  of  oxen  (^Riad,  xx.  lin.  495, 
&c.)  ;  and  to  get  the  grain  clear  from  the  straw, 
Xenophon  observes,  "  the  men  who  have  the 
care  of  the  work  take  care  to  shake  up  the  straw, 
as  they  see  occasion,  flinging  into  the  way  of  the 
cattle's  feet  such  corn  as  they  obsci've  to  remain 
in  the  straw."  From  Theophrastus  and  Xeno- 
phon combined,  we  can  also  very  particularly 
make  out  that  the  Greeks  separated  the  grain 
from  the  chaff"  by  throwing  it  with  a  shovel 
against  the  wind. — Johnson. 


NO  PREJaDICE  AGAINST  COLOE  IN  BRAZIL. 

It  is  a  strildng  fact  that  in  a  country  where 
slavery  exists  in  its  most  stringent  form,  there 
is  little  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  prejudice  so  univer- 
sal in  the  United  States.  Condition,  not  color, 
regulates  the  grades  in  social  life.  A  slave  is  a 
menial,  not  because  he  is  black,  but  because  he 
is  a  slave.  In  ]5razil,  all  the  avenues  to  wealth 
and  office  are  open  to  the  free  man  of  color,  if  he 
has  character  and  talents,  and  the  ability  to  ad- 
vance in  tliem.  As  I  recollect  to  have  stated 
before,  the  officers  of  the  standing  army  and  of 
the  municipal  guards  and  militia  exhibit  every 
shade  of  color,  as  they  stand  side  by  side  in  their 
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ranks;  and  I  learn  from  Gov.  Kent  that  the 
leading  lawyer  of  Rio  is  a  mulatto.  Some  of  the 
members  of  Congress,  too,  bear  evidence  of  ne- 
gro blood ;  and  the  Governor  says  that  he  has 
met  at  the  Imperial  balls  in  the  palace  the  ''true 
ebony  and  topaz,"  in  "  ladies  and  gentlemen 
black  as  jet,"  yet  glittering,  like  the  rest,  with 
diamonds. — Life  in  Brazil. 


AN  INDIAN  REPUBLIC. 

We  condense  the  following  interesting  facts 
j    from  an  account  of  a  Dakota  community,  or  ' 
rather  regular  republic,  published  in  the  St.  I 
Paul  Advertiser.    It  appears  that  on  the  head  | 
waters  of  the  Minnesota,  some  forty  miles  above  j 
Fort  Ridgeley,  in  a  corner  of  the  miserly  strip  of , 
territory  of  which  the  usufruct  was  reserved  to  , 
the  Dakotas,  in  the  wilderness  home  of  seven  ; 
thousand  shiftless  savages,  a  veritable  republic^  | 
organized,  representative,  free,  with  a  written 
constitution,  and  a  code  of  laws,  has  been  estab- 
lished on  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  Medicine. 

A  community  of  Dakota  Indians,  including 
some  25  families,  renouncing  the  tribal  system, 
the  habits,  the  superstition  and  the  costume  of 
their  race,  have  adopted  at  once,  by  unanimous 
consent,  the  customs,  the  dress,  and  at  least  the 
elementary  ideas  of  civilized  society, 
i         The  traditional  principle  of  the  community  of  j 
property  has  been  abandoned — the  whole  tribal 
fabric  dissolved,  and  society  reconstructed  on  the 
1     basis  of  justice  to  the  individual,  and  its  rela- 
e     tions  adjusted  on  the  principle  of  individual  re-  j 
sponsibility.    For  this  new  order  of  things,  a  '■ 
J     methodical  organization  has  been  effected,  in  | 
I,     which  all  male  adults  are  represented,  and  in  | 
which  all  directly  participate.    A  President  and  i 
e     Secretary  were  regularly  elected.   A  constitution  i 
;^     and  code  of  by-laws  were  written,  and  the  rights  i 
le     of  property  recognized  and  defined.  j 
id       One  finds  the  savage  hunter  of  a  year  since,  ! 
J.    dressed  to-day  in  the  costume  of  the  white  man 
Iv    — the  hair  cut  short,  and  the  paint  and  orna- 
i'li    ments  discarded — living  in  neat  houses  of  the 
simple,  but  comfortable  architecture  usual  in 
frontier  settlements,  with  an  enclosed  field  of  four 
or  five  acres  around  him,  tilled  with  the  imple- 
ments of  modern  husbandry.    The  Indian  wo- 
man, released  from  the  despotism  of  tribal  pre- 
j,j    scription,  is  no  longer  a  beast  of  burden,  but  at- 1 
tends  to  the  gentler  duties  of  the  household,  | 
jr.    while  the  husband  accepts  with  pride  the  toil  his 
Ij,    recent  pride  disdained. 

jj  j  This  republic  was  the  fruit,  in  fact,  of  long 
]]j  years  of  toil  and  of  heroic  self-sacrifice — the  tar- 
jiIj  dy  result  of  the  labors  of  the  Dakota  Missionaries 
[jjj   — two  excellent  men,  Dr.  Williamson  and  S.  R. 

Riggs,  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  evan- 
jjjj  gelization  of  the  Sioux.  Mr.  Riggs  is  a  culti- 
j  ,f  vated  scholar,  and  the  editor  of  a  valuable  Dakota 
^jj^  grammar  and  dictionary.  It  is  around  the  mis- 
jijjit  sion  house  of  this  gentleman  that  the  Hazelwood 


Republic  has  established  its  settlement ;  and  its 
members — many  of  whom  can  read  and  write 
Dakota,  some  of  them  even  English — are  com- 
posed chiefly  of  his  pupils  and  converts.  It  was 
under  his  auspices  that  the  Plazelwood  Republic 
was  organized  some  two  years  since.  The  mem- 
bers— the  male  adults  voting — have  elected 
"  Paul"  their  President,  and  "  Hennuck"  Secre- 
tary. The  latter  was  educated  at  the  East.  The 
thrift  of  these  people  in  their  new  mode  of  life 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Major  Flan- 
drau,  the  agent  for  the  Sioux,  recently  bought 
400  bushels  of  potatoes  and  500  bushels  of  corn 
from  them.  r 

Their  accounts  against  the  government  are 
usually  attested  by  vouchers  in  their  own  hand- 
writing. No  portion  of  the  school  fund  provided 
by  the  treaty  had  been  appropriated,  until  a 
small  portion  of  the  sum  due,  $4,000  in  all,  was 
received.  A  part  of  this  was  judiciously  expend- 
ed in  the  establishment  of  a  Dakota  school  in  the 
republic,  taught  for  the  present  by  a  native  In- 
dian. 

At  the  Pied  Wood  agency  a  similar  settlement 
of  Indians  has  commenced,  and  now  numbers 
some  eleven  or  twelve  families.  We  shall  watch 
with  deep  interest  the  progress  of  the  Hazelwood 
Republic. — Nortli  American. 


NEW    EXPLORATION    OP   THE  NILE    AND  THE 
INTERIOR    OP  AFRICA. 

Among  other  works  indicating  the  enlarged 
and  enterprising  spirit  of  Said  Pasha,  the 
present  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  is  an  expedition 
to  discover  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  mysteri- 
ous as  was  once  the  mouth  of  the  Niger,  which 
at  last  yielded  its  secret  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
science.  The  foimtain-liead  of  this  miracle- 
working  river  has  defied  all  exploration,  as  though 
some  mighty  water  god,  seated  in  the  impene- 
trable adylum,  of  his  subterranean  temple,  design- 
ed only  to  create  wonder  and  worship  by  an  an- 
nual overflow,  whose  cause  no  one  could  compre- 
hend, whose  author  no  one  could  approach.  The 
nations,  through  whose  countries  the  Nile  sur- 
pentined  its  long  way,  gazed  and  admired  as  the 
precious  deluge  rolled  along,  a  miracle  not  less 
in  retiring  than  in  its  coming.  What  a  nurse 
this  occurrence  of  Eastern  fancy  and  supersti- 
tion ;  while  the  water  was  regarded  as  of  such 
unearthly  sweetness,  that  Mahomet  declared  that 
he  should  be  tempted  to  turn  away  from  paradise 
itself,  if  he  could  ever  bathe  his  lips  in  its  tide. 

The  last  expedition  sent  to  discover  the  sources 
of  the  Nile  was  sent  by  Mehemet  All,  the  enlight- 
ened and  energetic  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  at)d  occu- 
pied the  years  1841,  1842,  and  1843.  The 
expedition  penetrated  to  the  fourth  degree  of 
north  latitude.  All  along  this  immense  distance 
of  more  than  three  thousand  miles,  which  the 
Nile  has  been  traced,  it  presented  the  same  unva- 
rying aspect  as  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Soudan.  A 
mighty  stream  was  rolling  onwards,  and  yet  un- 
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fed  by  rains,  and  without  any  discovered  source, 
and  seeming  to  gusli  out  from  the  earth's  inmost 
heart,  and  under  the  earth's  equator.  Disheart- 
ened by  unsuccessful  labor,  though  prolonged  to 
nearly  three  years,  the  object  they  pursued  being 
before  them  like  an  ignis  faiuus  the  further  they 
went,  the  expedition  at  length  turned  back,  leav- 
ing the  mystery  to  be  solved  by  others,  if  ever 
resolved.  No  official  report  of  the  expedition 
has  ever  been  published ;  but  some  of  the  party 
have  given  accounts  of  their  adventures,  of  greater 
or  less  extent,  from  which  many  interesting  facts 
may  be  gathered. 

The  present  expedition  is  organized  in  the 
wisest  manner,  both  for  safety  and  for  securing  the 
largest  amount  of  information  of  all  kinds.  Like 
the  last  expedition,  it  will  be  protected  by  an 
armed  force  of  three  hundred  men,  furnished  by 
the  Egyptian  government;  a  French  engineer, 
who  made  a  part  of  the  last  expedition,  and  also 
a  brother  of  the  French  Consul-General  of  Egypt, 
will  accompany  the  expedition,  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal departments  of  science  will  be  represented 
by  competent  men.  The  expedition  will  be  un- 
der the  command  of  Count  d'Escarae  de  Lauture, 
who  for  a  long  time  has  been  acquainted  with  a 
part  of  the  country  which  is  to  be  traversed,  both 
in  regard  to  the  climate  and  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants.  He  has  made  many  journeys  into 
Soudan,  and  published  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions in  a  highly  interesting  work.  Second  in 
command  is  Mr.  Aubaret,  a  knight  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  French 
army,  and  formerly  aid-de-camp  of  Admiral  Ham- 
elin  in  the  Black  Sea  Squadron. 

The  members  of  the  expedition  entrusted  with 
the  different  departments  of  science,  are  Mr. 
Mayer,  Prussian,  engineer  of  mines;  Mr.  Ki- 
chard,  as  botanist,  a  Frenchman,  and  doctor  of 
medicine  and  surgery;  Mr.  Bileslawski,  Aus- 
trian, and  Mr.  Gregg,  Austrian,  both  connected 
with  the  Imperial  institute  of  Military  Geogra- 
phy ;  Mr.  Delia  Salla,  Italian,  topographer ; 
Count  Kirski,  Austrian,  of  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tute of  Geography ;  Mr.  Pouchet,  Frenchman,  a 
licentiate  in  the  sciences ;  Mr.  Twiford,  English, 
and  officer  in  the  navy ;  Mr.  De  Bar,  a  French- 
man, as  draftsman  ;  and  not  to  exclude  the  Uni- 
ted States  from  sharing  in  the  glory,  Mr.  Clagne 
of  New  Orleans,  photographist,  besides  several 
other  men  of  science. 

An  expedition  for  exploration  and  discovery 
was  never  more  judiciously  composed  and  better 
furnished  to  secure  the  most  ample  results. 
Some  time  since  the  commander  of  the  expedi- 
tion sent  two  small  steamers  and  four  other  boats 
up  to  the  first  cataract,  to  wait  till  the  fall  of  the 
river,  when  all  the  party  would  at  once  advance, 
and  probably  before  the  date  of  tliis  communica- 
tion they  are  on  their  way.  In  ascending  the 
White  Nile,  the  expedition  will  find  Egyptian 
posts,  heretofore  arranged,  up  to  the  fourth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  from  whence  they  will  strike 
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for  Central  Africa,  and  the  region  beyond  the 
equator.  Being  provided  with  extraordinary 
means  and  protection,  the  expedition  has  a  bet- 
ter chance  than  any  before  of  at  least  discover- 
ing the  mysterious  sources  of  the  Nile. — N.  Y. 
Journal  of  Commerce. 


EXPLORATION  OP  AFRICA  TROM  ZANZIBAR. 

Capt.  Burton  and  Lieut.  Speke  have  left  for 
Zanzibar,  to  commence  a  series  of  explorations 
into  the  interior,  for  which  two  years  have  been 
assigned  them.  They  expect  to  be  joined  by  Dr. 
Steinhauser  from  Aden,  and  this  completes  the 
arrangements  of  the  expedition.  It  is  not  sup- 
posed likely  that  the  travellers  will  be  able  to 
remain  more  than  a  twelvemonth  at  a  time  in  the 
interior;  when  they  find  their  supplies  and  re- 
sources begin  to  fail  them,  they  will  probably 
visit  Zanzibar,  and  make  a  fresh  departure  inland. 
Their  first  object  is  to  make  for  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Lake  or  series  of  lakes  in  Central  Africa, 
which  20  years  ago  were  only  known  by  imperfect 
rumor,  and  from  time  to  time  were  washed  from 
or  replaced  on  the  map,  as  our  supposed  know- 
ledge regarding  them  waxed  or  waned.  We 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  sheets  of  fresh 
water  of  large  expanse  exist  in  Central  Africa, 
just  under  the  line,  and  so  far  south  as  the 
twentieth  parallel,  or  probably  over  a  space  near- 
ly as  large  as  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan.  That 
this  is  a  continuous  inland  sea  we  have  no  suf- 
ficient ground  for  believing.  That  the  lakes  are 
united  is  more  than  probable ;  that  some  of 
them  are  of  vast  magnitude  is  almost  certain  ; 
but  not  only  are  we  ignorant  of  their  size,  their 
connections,  width,  and  relations  to  each  other, 
but  we  are  not  so  much  as  aware  whether  or  not 
they  form  a  great  independent  lake  or  river  sys- 
tem unconnected  with  the  ocean,  or  whether  they 
may  not  send  off  a  portion  of  their  waters  to  the 
sea.  Capt.  Burton  is  of  the  opinion  that  from 
some  of  them  the  Nile  derives  its  supplies.  And 
the  travellers  from  Zanzibar  are  not  without  hope 
of  meeting  the  great  exploring  party,  now  pro- 
ceeding southward  from  Egypt,  and  so  between 
them  solving  a  problem  which  has  formed  the 
mystery  of  the  past  twenty  centuries.  The  Greek 
geographer,  Ptolemy,  speaks  of  two  extensive 
lakes,  which  owe  their  existence  to  -the  melting 
of  the  snows  on  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  as 
feeders  of  the  Nile.  These  he  describes  as  6  and 
7  south  and  57  and  65  east.  If  we  subtract  the 
correction  of  ten  degrees  required  by  all  Ptolemy's 
observations,  this  will  place  them  three  or  four 
north.  According  to  Ptolemy,  when  the  correc- 
tion just  referred  to  has  been  applied,  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon  are  very  nearly  under  the  line, 
and  this  is  the  position  now  assigned  to  the 
Great  Snowy  Range.  It  is  to  these  wonderful 
regions  that  the  eyes  of  geographers  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  arc  at  present  directed,  and  thither- 
ward two  bodies  of  bold  adventurers,  one  from 
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Cairo,  another  from  Bombay,  are  at  present  di- 
recting their  steps,  with  an  enterprise  before 
them,  laborious  and  dangerous  as  it  is,  often  par- 
alleled in  labor  and  in  danger,  but  never  certain- 
ly surpassed  in  interest. — Bombay  Times. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
ANNA. 

memorial  of  a  very  dear  friend  of  the  writer.^ 

Oh,  earth  hath  many  a  meteor-flash,  to  dazzle  and  to 
blind  us, 

A  broad  and  mazy  way  beset  with  luAing  snares  to 
bind  us  ; 

A  quicksand  here — a  pitfall  there — a  voice  of  bubbling 
fountains, 

To  lure  us  on — to  desert  sands,  on,  on,  to  barren 
mountains  ; 

There  from  the  dewless  heights  to  see  the  raging, 

"  roaring  lion  " 
Oppose  each  faint,  returning  step  toward  the  ways  of 
Zion. 

We  love  to  trace  our  Anna's  life,  even  from  its  radiant 
morning. 

To  see  the  sweet  and  thoughtful  child  attend  her 

Saviour's  warning  : 
To  see  the  maiden,  meek  and  mild,  accept  His  invita- 
tion, 

And  prove  that  blest  obedience  is  far  better  than  ob- 
lation ; 

To  see  her  noonday  walk  with  Him  who  gave  her  robe 
its  whiteness. 

And  made  His  narrow  path,  for  her  a  path  of  shining 
brightness. 

At  last  she  pained  us  ;  day  by  day  her  lovely  cheek 
grew  paler, 

Her  eye  sent  forth  too  bright  a  ray,  as  vigor  seemed 
to  fail  her  ; 

Earth  had  strong  magnets  still  for  her ;  our  hearts 

thronged  round  about  her; 
How  could  we  let  our  treasure  go — how  could  we  live 

without  her? 

She  quailed  not  in  our  giant  grasp,  but  mighty  in  her 

meekness, 

She  drew  us  nearer  to  His  feet,  who  was  her  strength 
in  weakness. 

Think  of  a  calm  pellucid  lake,  on  which  the  sun  is 
shining — 

Thus  on  the  Everlasting  Arm  our  sister  was  reclining  ; 
The  blindest  of  us  all  could  see  His  light  around  her 
flowing. 

The  coldest  of  us  all  could  feel  His  love  toward  her 
glowing, 

And  every  ear  seemed  drawn  to  hear  a  harmony  re- 
vealing 

That  they  who  are  made  one  in  Christ  are  one  in 
heart  and  feeling. 

A  blessed  privilege  it  was,  to  gather  round  her  pillow. 
And  feel  His  solemn  presence  near  who  stills  the 

swelling  billow ; 
A  husband's  fond  and  faithful  heart  bowed  very  low 

beside  her ; 

That  heart  through  circling  years  had  prayed  no  evil 
might  betide  her ; 

Young,  blooming  children  grouped  around  in  anguish 
undissembled  ; 

Her  love  for  them  was  perfect  love,  yet  not  a  tear- 
drop trembled ; 


But  evermore  toward  the  door  of  pearl  her  eye  was 
turning, 

Her  vessel  filled  with  holy  oil,  her  lamp  well  trimmed 
and  burning ; 

No  cloud  obscured,  no  idol  rose  to  dim  her  spirit's 
vision  ; 

Why  lingered  she  in  suffering  here  ?    To  finish  her 

earth-mission. 
Can  we  forget,  shall  we  neglect  the  sweet  and  solemn 

teaching, 

The  Lord  was  pleased  to  grant  our  souls  througli  her 
deep  silent  preaching ; 

To  draw  us  nearer  to  His  light  who  gave  her  robe  its 
whiteness, 

That  we  may  find  His  narrow  path,  a  patli  of  shining 
brightness; 

To  draw  us  nearer  to  His  love  who  made  her  eye  so 
tearless ; 

To  fold  us  closer  to  His  breast  who  made  her  heart  so 
fearless  ; 

To  bind  us  with  still  stronger  cords  to  Him,  her  sole 
dependence, 

For  entrance  where  there  needeth  not  the  sun's  or 
moon's  resplendence  ? 

Can  we  forget  her  faith,  and  hope,  and  love,  and  peace, 
relying 

So  wholly  on  the  Lord  of  Life,  we  could  not  call  her 
dying  ? 

Her  work  for  us  was  done ;  and  while  we  waited  for 
some  token, 

The  silver  cord  would  soon  be  loosed,  the  golden 

bowl  be  broken, 
The  opening  gate  for  her  was  moved  so  gently  from 

its  portal. 

The  tender  watchers  scarcely  knew  when  she  became 
immortal. 

M. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 
Foreign  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  31st 
ult.  have  been  received.  The  news  is  not  important. 
The  conference  for  settling  the  Neufchatel  question, 
it  was  said,  would  take  place  about  the  middle  of  this 
month. 

The  Conference  at  Constantinople  respecting  the 
Principalities  had  ended,  and  the  Austrian  troops 
were  to  be  replaced  by  Turkish  soldiers.  The  British 
steamers  had  retired  from  the  Isle  of  Serpents. 

The  capture  of  Bushire  is  confirmed.  It  was  re- 
ported that  Persia  had  submitted  to  the  British  de- 
mands, but  the  truth  of  the  statement  appears  very 
doubtful.  The  Persian  Ambassador  to  France  had 
arrived  in  Paris  and  had  been  received  by  the  Emperor. 

England. — Reports  are  prevalent  of  an  anticipated 
change  in  the  Cabinet,  though  the  government  organ 
declares  them  unfounded. 

A  mercantile  Law  Reform  Confei-ance  has  taken 
place  in  London.  Delegates  from  the  principal  cities 
attended.  A  deputation  was  appointed  to  call  upon 
Lord  Palmerston  respecting  the  Banking  Laws. 

The  working  men  of  London  have  formed  Emigra- 
tion Companies  on  a  large  scale  for  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

France. — The  Court  of  Cassation,  the  supreme  ju- 
dicial tribunal  of  the  country,  has  decided  the  distri- 
bution of  electoral  tickets  without  a  special  permis- 
sion from  the  authorities,  to  be  illegal.  Thus,  no  can- 
didate opposed  to  the  government  can  be  voted  for 
without  its  permission. 

^■^  Italy. — Naples  continues  in  a  disturbed  state,  and 
arrests  are  frequent.  A  period  has  been  fixed  within 
which  political  prisoners  must  decide  whether  they 
will  implore  the  Royal  clemency  or  suffer  transporta- 
tion. 
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The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  granted  a  general  par- 
don to  all  persons  in  the  Lombardo-Venetian  territory 
condemned  for  high  treason,  revolt  or  insurrection  ; 
prosecution  for  such  offences  is  suspended,  and  the 
special  Court  at  Mantua  is  dissblyed. 

China. — No  later  accounts  have  been  received,  but 
the  details  of  the  Canton  news  give  a  different  account 
of  the  cause  of  the  American  interference.  It  is  now 
stated  that  a  boat  belonging  to  the  U.  S.  ship  Ports- 
mouth, and  carrying  the  American  flag,  was  fired 
upon  from  one  of  the  Chinese  forts,  while  passing  up 
the  river  to  withdraw  the  American  marines  stationed 
in  the  foreign  factories.  The  American  vessels  then 
bombarded  the  forts,  and,  receiving  no  satisfactory 
reply  to  the  demand  for  an  apology,  took  and  destroyed 
them.  It  was  reported  that  the  Governor  had  subse- 
quently apologized,  attributing  the  attack  to  mistake, 
and  that  the  American  vessels  would  withdraw  from 
Canton. 

A  report  has  been  received  at  Hong  Kong  of  the 
death  of  Taiping-Wang,  the  rebel  leader  or  King,  and 
is  believed  to  be  authentic. 

Peru. — The  revolution '  progresses.  On  the  31st  of 
12th  mo.  the  insurgent  fleet  had  a  slight  skirmish  in 
the  harbor  of  Callao  with  the  forts  and  the  govern- 
ment steamer,  in  which  an  American  barque  and 
several  other  foreign  vessels  were  injured.  An  Eng- 
lish and  a  French  vessel  of  war  interfered  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  foreigners. 

Domestic— Accounts  from  California  to  the  20th  ult. 
are  received.  The  Governor's  Message  recommends 
the  passage  of  an  act  to  legalize  the  Slate  debt.  A 
bill  for  that  purpose  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Legislffture.  The  State  Treasurer  has  deposited  money 
with  the  Pacific  Express  Company,  for  the  payment  of 
the  State  interest  due  in  the  7th  month  next,  but  the 
Attorney  General  has  obtained  an  injunction  restrain- 
ing the  payment.  An  earthquake  occurred  on  the 
9th  ult.  throughout  t)ie  State.  Buildings  were  shat- 
tered in  Los  Augelos  and  Santa  Barbara,  and  some 
streams  were  diverted  from  their  usual  channels.  The 
Legislature  has  elected  D.  0.  Broderick  U.  S.  Senator 
for  6  years,  and  W.  M.  Gwin  for  3  years,  from  the  3d 
of  next  month. 

The  Senate  of  Missouri  has  passed  a  resolution,  by 
a  vote  of  25  to  4,  declaring  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
in  that  State  not  only  impracticable,  but  that  any 
movement  towards  it  would  be  impossible,  unwise  and 
unjust,  and  should  be  discountenanced  by  the  people. 
The  House  subsequently  passed  the  same  resolution, 
by  a  vote  of  107  to  9.  A  census  of  the  State,  recently 
taken,  shows  a  population  of  819,593  free  whites, 
2,652  free  blacks,  and  89,590  slaves.  The  increase  of 
the  white  population  in  six  years  has  been  over  38 
per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  slaves  has  been  only  a 
fraction  over  two  per  cent.  Till  the  year  1850,  the 
increase  of  slaves  was  rapid.  Two  counties  return 
no  slaves,  and  twenty  others  report  only  1,000  alto- 
gether. 

The  annual  message  of  the  Governor  of  Nebraska  to 
the  Territorial  Legislature  estimates  the  population  at 
15,000. 

A  slight  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  in  Pliiladelphia,  and  in  several  places  in  the 
vicinity,  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  P.  M  ,  of  the  10th 
inst. 

The  population  of  Louisiana  is  stated  in  the  Audit- 
or's Report  as  follows  :  whites,  301,763  ;  free  colored, 
22,843  ;  slaves  263,107.  The  total  value  of  property 
in  the  State  is  $32 1,281,882,  of  which  New  Orleans 
possesses  $92,793,697.  That  city  contains  149,700 
persons,  being  only  40,234  less  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  State. 

Three  companies  of  Mormon  emigrants,  several  hun- 
dred iu  number,  crossing  the  plains  to  Salt  Lake  City, 


are  supposed  to  have  perished,  as  nothing  has  been 
heard  of  them  since  the  middle  of  the  12th  month, 
when  they  were  suffering  extremely  from  cold  and 
want  of  provisions. 

A  recent  letter  from  Monroe,  Georgia,  published  in 
the  New  York  Tribune,  states  tliat  the  town  is  without 
a  single  liquor  shop.  The  citizens  raised  the  sum  of 
$1,000,  bought  thorn  all  out,  closed  the  doors,  passed 
an  ordinance  to  tax  a  retail  grocery  $1,000,  and  afe 
taking  bonds  of  all  property  holders  not  to  sell,  lease 
or  rent  any  house  or  land  for  the  purpose. 

Effect  of  the  Severe  Cold  on  Pishes. — A  friend  at 
Lynn,  Mass.,  states  as  a  fact,  that  the  late  storm  was 
so  violent,  and  the  ocean  near  the  shore  so  intensely 
cold  and  filled  with  snow  and  ice,  as  to  freeze  the 
fishes.  Thousands  oi  sea  perch  and  were  thrown 

on  the  beaches  at  Nahant.  One  man  collected  400 
tautaug;  and  hundreds  of  dozens  of  perch  were  col- 
lected and  offered  for  sale  in  the  markets.  Such  a 
thing  was  never  known  to  such  an  extent  before. 

Congress. — The  two  Houses  met  in  Joint  Convention 
on  the  11th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  and 
j  counting  the  electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  when  it  was  announced  that  James  Bu- 
I  chanan  and  John  C.  Breckenridge  were  duly  elected 
I  to  those  offices.     The  fact,  reported  by  the  tellers, 
that  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  was  cast  on  the  4th  of  12t.li 
month,  instead  of  the  3d  as  required  by  law,  occasioned 
j  an  earnest  discussion  whether  the  votes  of  that  State 
I  ought  to  be  included  in  the  enumeration.    After  the 
j  separation  of  the  Convention,  various  resolutions  on 
the  subject  were  offered  in  both  Houses,  and  the  de- 
bate continued  throughout  the  sitting.    The  next  day. 
a  joint  resolution  was  oft'ered  in  the  Senate  declaring 
that  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  should  not  have  been 
counted,  but  it  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  Senate 
concurred  in  the  House  resolution  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  inform  the  candidates  of  their  election.  A 
resolution  oifered  in  tlie  House  declaring  J.  Buchanan 
and  J.  C.  Breckenridge  duly  elected,  but  that  tlie  vote 
of  Wisconsin  could  not  be  counted  without  violating 
the  Constitution,  was  decided  by  the  Speaker  to  be 
out  of  order,  the  declaration  of  election  having  been 
made  on  the  previous  day;  and  the  House  sustained 
his  decision. 

Tlie  Senate  on  the  12th  adopted  a  resolution  direct- 
ing the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  numerous  failures  of  mails  between  New 
York  and  Washington  this  season,  and  to  report  what 
legishation,  it'  any,  is  needed  to  remedy  the  evil.  Thei 
House  hill  for  constructing  a  wagon  road  from  Fort 
Kearney  to  the  Eastern  frontierof  California,  and  abill 
granting  lands  to  Minnesota  for  railroad  purposes,j 
passed  on  the  14th.  In  Executive  session,  on  the  16th, i 
the  extradition  treoty  with  the  Netherhiuds  was  rati-j 
fied,  and  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  relative  to 
Central  America,  was  postponed  to  the  5th  of  next 
month.  '  I 

The  Committee  on  Elections  of  the  House  made  aj 
report  on  the  llth,  concluding  with  a  vesolution  that! 
Whitfield  is  not  entitled  to  a  seat  as  Delegate  fromj 
Kansas.  A  minority  report  was  also  made,  and  after! 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  lay  the  resolution  on  thel 
table,  the  whole  subject  was  postponed  to  the  21s(l 
inst.  A  communication  was  received  on  the  14thl 
from  the  Secretary  of  War,  recommending  an  appro-l 
priation  of  $10,000  for  instituting  researches  for  thtl 
better  manufacture  of  saltpetre.  On  the  16ih,  the  Com-J 
mittcc  on  Commerce  reported  fifty  Senate  bills,  mak-l 
ing  appropriations  for  tlie  improvement  of  variousl 
rivers  and  liarbors.  On  the  17tu,  the  Submarine  Tele-I 
graph  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  anol 
Means  for  amendment  The  bill  repealing  the  acts  oil 
the  spurious  Legislature  of  Kansas,  and  providing  foil 
the  election  of  a  new  and  more  legal  one,  was  passed  V 
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lougJits  on  Religious  Education.  Who  are 
the  Agents  and  what  are  the  Influences  that 
more  immediately  'promote  or  retard  it  ? 

esented  to  the  Friends'  Educational  Society,  1856. 
By  William  Thistletewaite. 

Education  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  may  be 
to  comprehend  all  those  influences  which 
erate  in  the  formation  of  our  character,  from 
dawn  of  our  reason  to  the  period  of  our 
ith.    Referring  as  it  does  to  the  whole  sequel 
our  lives,  it  cannot  be,  that  it  should  exclude 
3   especial  consideration  of  those  influences 
'  it  may  affect  favorably  or  otherwise  our  pre- 
ation  for  the  life  to  come. 
In  this  paper,  whilst  using  the  term,  in  its 
iest  sense,  I  propose  to  limit  the  consideration 
the  subject  to  the  period  between  infancy  and 
nhood.    I  terminate  therefore  at  that  point, 
en  man,  according  to  the  common  theory,  at- 
3  as  to  the  years  of  discretion,  (a  term  sufficient- 
indefinite);  when,  in  other  words,  he  takes  the 
nagement  of  himself  and  of  his  own  affairs  in- 
'  bis  own  hands,  and  becomes  solely  responsi- 
lor  all  that  is  good  or  evil  in  his  own  . actions. 
If  it  be  an  admitted  principle  of  the  divine 
ilu  inomy  that  the  conduct  and  character  of  our 
ing  people  in  future  life  are  powerfully  affect- 
*  by  the  training  they  receive  in  their  earlier 
irs,  some  questions  of  great  moment  present 
i4t  imselves  for  our  consideration. 
ippD  Who  are  the  agents  responsible  in  this  work  ? 

lat  are  the  departments  of  it  which  most  na- 
''•"^  ally  belong  to  each  ?    What  are  the  methods 
which  the  great  object  of  it  may  be  best  at- 
jeli  aed?    Such  are  some  of  the  enquiries  that 
to  the  surface  in  approaching  the  considera- 
acif  a  of  this  question.  As  the  subject,  however,  is 
}  almost  too  large  for  definition,  so  are  the 


agencies  that  influence  it  too  many  to  be  enume- 
rated ;  but  there  are  three  of  these  agencies  of 
such  especial  moment,  that  I  propose  to  arrange 
the  few  observations  contained  in  this  paper  with 
some  reference  to  the  department  of  each  of 
them. 

What  then  are  the  duties  of  Parents  in  this 
matter?  What  of  the  School?  What  of  the 
Church  f — It  is  to  the  consideration  more  im- 
mediately of  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  en- 
quiries that  I  desire  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Meeting. 

The  Family  is  a  divine  institution  :  it  is  en- 
dowed with  wonderful  powers  and  facilities  for 
controlling  the  conduct,  and  fashioning  the  char- 
acter of  its  members.  Parental  authority  and 
the  order  of  domestic  association  supply  the  ele- 
ments out  of  which  all  civil  governments  are 
constitvited ;  but  this  subordination  of  the  free 
action  of  the  individual  member,  to  the  authori- 
ty of  a  recognized  head,  is  one  of  the  least  im- 
portant of  its  characters  and  functions.  It  is  es- 
pecially in  connexion  with  a  training  in  religious 
and  moral  principles  and  habits,  and  in  the  pos- 
session, in  an  eminent  degree,  of  powers  and  in- 
fluences which  may  promote  or  retard  our  pro- 
gress in  the  higher  life,  that  the  full  duties  and 
facilities  of  families  are  comprehended.  To  this 
end  with  what  marvellous  sympathies  and  in- 
stincts are  parents  endowed  !  with  what  a  rich 
and  exhaustless  affection  ! — "No  man  can  tell," 
writes  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  but  he  that  loves  '  his 
children,  how  many  delicious  accents  make  a 
man's  heart  dance,  in  the  pretty  conversation  of 
those  dear  pledges.  Their  childishness,  their 
stammering,  their  Jittle  angers,  their  innocence, 
their  imperfections,  their  necessities,  are  so  many 
emanations  of  joy  and  comfort  to  him  who  de- 
lights in  their  persons  and  society." 

Think  you  that  these  delightful  bonds  and 
sympathies,  these  moving  instincts  and  afi"ections 
were  implanted  for  the  simple  gratification  of 
parents  ?  Think  you  that  the  wonderful  combi- 
nation of  a  father's  strength  and  firmness,  with  a 
mother's  gentleness  and  love,  was  intended  to  se- 
cure a  mere  provision  for  the  physical  wants, 
and  the  tender  nursing  of  their  offspring  ?  Nay 
was  it  not  rather  that  each  might  aid  the  other 
in  laboring  in  different  departments  of  one  great 
work  ?  was  it  not  that  they  might  be  furnished 
in  the  best  manner  with  high  capacities  for  train- 
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ing  their  children  for  a  better  life  ?  that  they 
might  regulate  their  wills,  influence  their  afi'ec- 
tions,  form  good  moral  habits,  imbue  them  with 
right  principles,  repress  the  growth  of  all  that  is 
evil,  and  promote  the  growth  of  all  that  is  good  ? 
To  be  really  effective  for  this  end,  their  labors 
must  begin  early ^  and  they  must-be  steadily  pur- 
sued. 

"I  have  seen,"  says  an  old  author,  "the  little 
purls  of  a  spring  sweat  through  the  bottom  of  a 
bank,  and  intinerate  the  stubborn  pavement,  till 
it  hath  made  it  fit  for  the  impression  of  a  child's 
foot,  and  it  was  despised  like  the  descending 
pearls  of  a  misty  morning,  till  it  had  opened  its 
way,  and  made  a  stream  large  enough  to  carry 
away  the  ruins  of  the  undermined  strand,  and  to 
invade  the  neighbouring  gardens ;  but  then  the 
despised  drops  were  grown  into  an  artificial  river, 
and  an  intolerable  mischief.  So  are  the  first  en- 
trances of  sin."  The  first  ten  years  of  a  child's 
life,  as  they  are  well  or  ill  employed,  exert  a  per- 
manent influence  on  its  character  and  destinies. 
This  is  the  spring  and,  to  a  large  extent,  the  seed 
time  of  our  lives,  and  if  fruit  is  to  be  produced 
the  ground  must  be  prepared  in  its  due  season. 

Is  it  not  on  the  part  of  some  parents  a  prevail- 
ing error  of  the  present  time  either  to  enter  on 
these  operations  too  late  in  the  season,  or  to  de- 
volve them  too  exclusively  upon  others  ?  Now 
the  fact  ought  never  to  be  concealed,  that  it  is  to 
the  family  rather  than  to  the  acliool,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  development  of  those  feelings 
and  sympathies,  which  influence  so  powerfully 
the  formation  of  religious  character  in  our  young 
people.  The  domestic  hearth  is  the  best  sphere 
for  the  exercise  of  this  high  service,  and  the 
parent  is  the  responsible  agent  in  the  work. 

If  parents  omit  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  un- 
der the  idea  that  it  will  be  done  with  equal  ef- 
ficiency by  others,  then  they  practise  a  delusion 
upon  themselves  in  this  matter,  to  the  unspeaka- 
ble loss  of  their  family.  The  school  in  such  a 
case  enters  on  the  work  under  a  disadvantage, 
and  with  an  inferior  agency,  and  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  the  results  can  be  what  we 
desire.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood :  the 
school  has  a  function  in  the  religious  education 
of  the  young:  it  is  a  supplement  to  the  family, 
but  it  is  not  a  substitute  for  it.  Its  ofiice  is  to 
confirm  and  strengthen,  good  moral  and  religious 
habits  previously  formed,  rather  than  to  form 
them,  and  it  is  to  test  the  extent  to  which  the 
child  can  endure  hardness,  under  new  and  modi- 
fied circumstances,  in  a  steady  adherence  to 
them. 

In  the  minds  of  young  people  associated  in 
masses,  either  at  school  or  elsewhere,  we  rarely 
find  the  evidences  of  a  sustained  and  healthy  re- 
ligious action.  It  is  characteristic  of  true  reli- 
gion to  aflFect  individuals  rather  than  masses. 
Owing  to  some  powerful  and  arresting  agency, 
schools  do  indeed  at  times  experience  a  religious 
visitation  of  a  marked  and  visible  character ;  


such  was  the  case  at  the  Waltham  Abbey  School 
at  an  early  period  of  our  history,  and  such  has 
been  the  experience  of  others  of  our  schools 
since  that  day ;  but  what  earnest  Christian  teach- 
er has  not,  as  often  as  they  have  occurred,  hac 
to  mourn  over  their  evanescence  ?  This  was  th( 
experience  of  John  Wesley  at  his  school  at  Kings- 
wood.  "  Half  a  dozen  times  the  good  man  re 
cords  with  delight  in  his  Journal  that  a  reviva 
of  religion  has  taken  place  among  the  children 
as  many  times  he  confesses  sadly  that  all  tracci 
of  good  were  gone.  The  truth  is,  though  h( 
was  too  much  absorbed  in  his  work  to  see  it,  tha 
it  is  one  thing  to  awaken  feelings, — another  td 
instil  principles.  A  sudden  shock  may  galva 
nize  men  into  the  excitement  of  motion ;  i' 
needs  a  different  agency  to  infuse  and  sustain  i 
healthy  life."* 

And  again,  how  many  of  us  have  not  felt,  witl 
reference  to  our  own  highest  convictions  and  ou: 
most  hidden  exercises,  the  power  of  that  fear  o 
man  which  "  bringeth  a  snare;"  how  has  it  no 
in  moments  of  weakness  paralysed  our  action  and 
interfered  with  the  discharge  of  some  of  our  high 
est  obligations.    If  this  fear  operates  with  si 
much  force  on  the  conduct  of  mature  and  wel 
j  trained  manhood,  with  how  much  greater  forci 
j  does  it  operate  in  a  colony  of  boys,  among  whon 
I  to  a  very  large  extent  the  public  sentiment  o 
what  is  mean  and  what  is  manly,  of  what  is  righ 
and  what  is  wrong,  is  the  ultimate  rule  of  mora 
action. 

Let  parents  lay  their  account  with  this,  anc 
estimate  their  own  obligations  in  connexion  witl 
it.  It  is  an  experience  which,  in  the  presen 
condition  of  our  nature,-  will  ever  have  a  power 
ful  influence  on  the  resultsof  our  earlier  training 
and  we  should  modify  our  practice  by  a  refer 
ence  to  it. 

There  is  a  further  danger  which  appears  to  m( 
to  be  peculiar  alike  to  parents  and  to  teachers ; 
is  the  danger  of  confounding  religious  instructioi 
with  religious  ec^'Mco^i'o?!.  As  parts  of  a  whole 
these  are  connected,  each  department  is  necessa- 
ry to  the  other ;  but  the  one  is  not  the  other 
The  one  affects  the  head,  the  other  afi'ects  tW 
heart;  it  is  their  combination  that  affects  mos 
beneficially  the  whole  character.  Neither  shouk 
one  anywhere  exist  without  the  other ;  but  thd 
more  immediate  function  of  the  school  is  to  givf 
instruction ;  that  of  the  family,  to  draw  out  thd 
earliest  and  most  enduring  sentiments  and  aflfec 
tions.  Religious  instruction  we  may  best  syste 
matize  ;  religious  education  is  often  experiencec 
in  greatest  power  and  permanency  from  smal 
and  inciclental  events  and  circumstances.  Sim 
pie  instruction  ;  mere  didactic  teaching,  is  oftei 
cold  and  powerless ;  it  is  only  as  the  instructor  if 
enabled,  through  the  help  of  a  higher  influeooe 
to  breathe  into  this  duty  the  breath  of  life,  thai 


*Short  Sketches  of  some  NotableLirea,  by  J.  C.  Col 
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the  end  of  all  our  efforts  is  in  any  large  measure 
attained. 

Let  us  look  back  in  this  matter,  through  the 
dim,  long  vista  of  vanished  years,  to  the  experi- 
ences of  our  own  earlier  life.  What  are  the 
events  on  which  the  mind  most  fondly  lingers, 
as  those  which  have  most  influenced  us  for  good, 
and  which  have  since  become  to  us,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  '-a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever"  ? 
Seldom  is  it  the  formal  didactic  teaching — it  was 
some  incidental  circumstance,  arising  out  of  a 
deeper  and  a  holier  influence,  the  tender  look, 
the  gentle  reproof,  the  word  fitly  spoken ;  but 
powerful  beyond  all  others  have  been  the  pre- 
cious influences  of  that  Spirit,  which,  like  the 
breezes  of  a  calm  evening,  blowing  how  they  list 
and  where  they  list,  appear  to  have  had  but  little 
visible  connection  with  any  outward  event  or 
gency  whatever.  May  we  be  quick  of  under- 
standing to  perceive  occasions  of  this  incidental 
haracter,  and  prompt  and  faithful,  in  all  the 
eshness  of  earnest  and  simple  feeling,  in  per- 
forming every  little  service  that  may  arise  in  con- 
nexion with  them.  . 

In  this  peculiar  department  of  Christian  la- 
bor, how  high   is  the    vocation    of  mothers ! 
Who  can  estimate  the  power  of  a  mother's  pray- 
ers, or  comprehend  the  influence  that  breathes 
through  a  mother's  tears.    How  does  the  remem- 
brance of  these  infuse  itself  into  the  being  of  the 
shild,  and  remain  there  through  the  long  years 
mature  and  ■  declining   manhood,  until  he 
reaches  the  confines  of  time.    It  is  guarded  as  a 
acred  deposit,  even  amid  the  ruins  of  his  reputa- 
ion  and  of  his  peace,  by  many  an  erring  son;  it 
strengthens  the  better  purposes,  and  lightens  up 
svith  hope  the  death-bed  of  many  a  returning 
Eli  prodigal.    0  that  all  mothers  would  recognize 
;heir  calling,  and  seek  for  that  aid  from  above, 
ivhich  alone  can  consecrate  their  services  to  the 
ighest  ends  !    Well  and  wisely  spake  Pestalozzi 
)n  this  subject  in  his  old  age,  when  grey  with  ex- 
erience,  and  bent  with  the  labors  and  trials  of 
;(^is  long  and  arduous  life : — "  Maternal  love  is 
he  first  great  agent  in  education ;  but  maternal 
ove,  though  the  purest  of  human  feelings,  is  hu- 
nBnan  ;  and  salvation  is  not  of  the  power  of  man, 
)ut  of  the  power  of  God.    Let  not  the  mother 
"ancy,  that  she  of  her  own  power  and  with  her 
)est  intentions,  can  raise  the  child's  heart  and 
aind  beyond  the  sphere  of  earthly  and  perisha- 
jji  )le  things.    It  is  not  for  her  to  presume,  that 
ler  instruction  or  her  example  will  benefit  the 
hild,  unless  they  be  calculated  to  lead  the  child 
o  that  faith  and  to  that  love  from  which  alone 
alvation  springs.    *    *    *    *         this  spirit 
et  education  be  considered  in  all  its  stages ;  let 
he   discipline  be  fegulated  and  the  heart  be 
brmed,  not  by  coercion,  but  by  sympathy,  not 
)y  precept,  but  by  practice ;  and,  above  all,  let  it 
e  prepared  for  that  influence  from 'above,  which 
lone  can  restore  the  image  of  Grod  in  man." 

To  be  concluded. 


DO  WE  EVER  FORGET  ? 

The  extent  and  tenacity  of  memory,  says  the 
Christian  Register,  as  sometimes  illustrated,  are 
such  as  almost  to  exceed  belief.  It  would  seem 
probable  that  we  never  forget  anything.  What 
vivid  flashes  memory  sends  into  the  long-gone 
past !  Who  is  not  startled  at  the  suddenness  with 
which  events  of  former  years  rise  upon  the  mind, 
recalled  by  no  links  of  association  which  he  can 
trace  ?  The  effort  to  recollect  seems  to  imply 
that  all  the  transactions  of  life  are  registered 
within,  and  need  but  to  be  looked  for  to  be 
found. 

Coleridge  relates  a  remarkable  instance  of  im- 
pressions retained  thus  for  years,  and  finally 
brought  out  by  sickness  : 

"In  a  Catholic  town  in  Grermany,  a  young 
woman  of  four  or  five  and  twenty,  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  was  seized  with  a  nervous 
fever,  during  which  she  continued  incessantly 
talking  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  in  very  pomp- 
ous tones,  and  with  most  distinct  enunciation. 
The  case  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  a 
young  physician,  and  by  his  statements  many 
eminent  physiologists  and  psychologists  visited 
the  town,  and  examined  the  case  on  the  spot. 
Sheets  full  of  her  ravings  were  taken  down  from 
her  own  mouth,  and  were  found  to  consist  of 
sentences  coherent  and  intelligible  each  for  itself, 
but  with  little  or  no  connection  with  each  other. 
All  trick  or  conspiracy  was  out  of  the  question. 
Not  only  had  the  young  woman  ever  been  a 
I  harmless,  simple  creature,  but  she  was  evidently 
laboring  under  a  nervous  fever.  In  the  town  in 
'  which  she  had  been  resident  for  many  years,  as 
t  a  servant  in  different  families,  no  solution  pre- 
'  sented  itself.  The  young  physician,  however, 
1  determined  to  trace  her  past  life  step  by  step  j 
[  for  the  patient  herself  was  incapable  of  returning 
i  a  rational  answer.  He  at  length  succeeded  in 
discovering  where  her  parents  had  lived ;  tra- 
velled thither ;  found  they  were  dead,  but  an 
uncle  was  surviving,  and  from  him  learned  that 
the  patient  had  been  charitably  taken  in  by  an  old 
Protestant  pastor  at  nine  years  old,  and  had  re- 
mained with  him  some  years,  till  the  old  man's 
death.  With  great  difficulty  he  discovered  a 
niece  of  the  pastor,  of  whom  anxious  inquiries 
were  made  concerning  his  habits,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  the  phenomenon  was  soon  obtained.  It 
appeared  that  it  had  been  the  old  man's  custom 
for  years  to  walk  up  and  down  a  passage  of  his 
house  into  which  the  kitchen  door  opened,  and 
to  read  to  himself,  with  a  loud  voice,  out  of  his 
favorite  books.  A  considerable  number  of  these 
were  still  in  the  niece's  possession,  and  the  phy- 
sician succeeded  in  identifying  so  many  passages 
with  those  taken  down  at  the  young  woman's 
bed-side,  that  no  doubt  could  remain  in  any 
rational  mind  concerning  the  true  origin  Of  the 
impressions  made  on  her  nervous  system. 

This  authenticated  case  furnishes  both  proof 
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and  instance  that  relics  of  sensation  may  exist 
for  an  indefinite  time  in  a  latent  state,  in  the 
very  same  order  in  which  they  were  originally 
impressed;  and  as  we  cannot  rationally  suppose 
the  feverish  state  of  the  brain  to  act  in  any  other 
way  than  as  a  stimulus,  (and  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  adduce  several  cases  of  tbe  same  kind), 
contributes  to  make  it  even  probable  that  all 
thoughts  are  in  themselves  impei-ishable,  and 
that  if  the  intelligent  faculty  should  be  rendered 
more  comprehensive,  it  would  require  only  a  dif- 
ferent and  apportioned  organization — the  body 
celestial  instead  of  the  body  terrestrial — to  bring 
before  every  human  soul  the  collective  experience 
of  its  whole  past  existence.  And  this — this, 
perchance,  is  the  dread  book  of  judgment,  in 
whose  mysterious  hieroglyphics  every  idle  word  is 
recorded  !  Yea,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  living 
spirit,  it  may  be  more  possible  that  heaven 
and  earth  should  pass  away  than  that  a  single 
act,  a  single  thought,  should  be  loosened  or  lost. 

How  fearful  is  this  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  and  with  what  foreboding  does  it  cause  us 
to  look  forward  to  that  quickening  of  the  spirit 
which  shall  take  place  when  the  soul  departs 
from  the  body  I" 


HOLY  LIFE. 

Many  among  you  may  think  it  inexpedient  to 
speak  frequently,  or  indeed  ever,  except  on  oc- 
casions of  great  solemnity,  of  religion, — and  to 
this  I  shall  not  attempt  to  reply.  But  the  world 
cannot  forbid  you  to  manifest  the  spirit  of  reli- 
gion in  a  holy  life.  You  may  therefore  show 
forth  its  essence  in  every  act  and  deed ;  even  the 
most  ordinary  and  trivial  affairs  and  relations  of 
life  need  not  be  devoid  of  the  expressions  of  a 
pious  heart.  Let  the  deep  and  sacred  feeling 
which  inspires  and  govei'ns  all  your  actions,  show 
that  even  in  those  trifles  over  which  a  profane 
mind  passes  with  levity,  the  music  of  a  lofty  sen- 
timent echoes  in  your  heart;  let  the  majestic 
serenity  with  which  you  estimate  the  great  and 
the  small,  prove  that  you  refer  everything  to  the 
Immutable — that  you  perceive  the  G  odhead  alike 
in  everything;  let  the  bright  cheerfulness 
with  which  you  encounter  every  proof  of  our 
transitory  nature,  reveal  to  all  men  that  you  live 
above  time  and  above  the  world ;  let  your  easy 
and  graceful  self-denial  prove  how  many  of  the 
bonds  of  egotism  you  have  already  broken  ;  and 
let  the  ever  quick  and  open  spirit,  from  which 
neither  what  is  rarest  nor  most  ordinary  escapes, 
show  with  what  unwearied  ardor  you  seek  for 
every  trace  of  the  Godhead — with  what  eager- 
ness you  watch  for  its  slighest  manifestation.  If 
your  whole  life,  and  every  movement  of  your  out- 
ward and  inward  being,  are  thus  guided  by  reli- 
gion, perhaps  the  hearts  of  many  will  be  touched 
by  this  mute  language,  and  open  to  the  recep- 
tion of  that  spirit  which  dwells  within  you. — 
Schleimadier. 
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For  Friends'  Review. 

Gradual  emancipation  of  Slaves  among  Friends 
on  Long  Island;  and  eventually/  throughout 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  York;  with  some 
ohservations  thereon. 

A  century  has  passed  since  a  concern  arose 
among  Friends  on  Long  Island  in  relation  to 
their  practice  of  holding  and  dealing  in  Negro 
slaves.  Some  of  the  foremost  class  believing  it 
their  duty  to  set  their  own  free,  others  were 
induced  to  follow  their  example :  and  the  con- 
cern increasing,  it  was  within  a  few  years  intro- 
duced into  the  Yearly  Meeting,  composed  on  its 
establishment  in.  1695,  chiefly  of  Friends  residing 
on  the  Island. 

This  important  subject  having  obtained  the 
attention  of  Friends  more  generally,  many  came 
to  see  the  injustice  of  the  practice;  and  the 
Yearly  Meeting  issued  its  first  advice,  that  all 
Friends  should  treat  their  slaves  kindly. 
This  step  prepared  the  way  for  another. 
Friends  still  mostly  held  their  slaves,  and  also 
bouglit  and  sold  as  heretofore.  It  was  then  per- 
ceived that  purchasing  slaves  imported  from 
Africa  was  not  only  strengthening  the  cords  of 
slavery,  but  involving  those  engaged  in  it  yet 
deeper  in  the  iniquity  :  hence,  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing advised  that  Friends  purchase  no  more. 
They  were  still  allowed  to  keep  those  they  had, 
or  dispose  of  them  to  others  ;  and  some  members 
doing  SO;  it  was  soon  considered  that  this  might 
be  selling  them  into  perpetual  bondage,  where 
they  would  not  be  as  well  treated  as  heretofore. 
The  third  step  was  then  taken — the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing admonishing  its  members  that  they  sell  nn 
more.  Hence,  it  appears  .that  members  of  the 
Society  were  still  allowed  their  slaves,  treating 
them  with  justice  and  humanity,  but  were  nei- 
ther to  buy  nor  sell.  While  the  subject  was 
thus  progressing,  a  considerable  number  of 
Friends  were  induced  to  emancipate  their  slaves  ; 
and  the  gi'adual  action  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
having  strengthened  the  concern,  the  way  was 
now  opening  for  taking  the  next  stop,  namely, 
the  emancipation  of  slaves  throughout  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  This  was  a  ver^^  important  work,  and 
occupied  several  years;  there  were  yet  many 
members  of  the  Society  who  were  not  prepared 
to  liberate  their  slaves;  there  was  then  no  disci- 
pline prohibiting  slavery,  and  if  they  used  them 
well,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, they  did  not  see  why  they  might  not  retain 
them  for  service  as  heretofore.  Thus  was  opened 
a  field  for  a  labor  of  love  of  no  small  magnitiide. 
Friends  bearing  and  forbearing  with  one  another; 
much  tender  labor  was  bestowed  to  show  the 
injustice  of  holding  our  fellow  creatures  in  bon- 
dage, and  that  slavery  was  utterly  inconsistent 
with  our  Christian  profession,  until  Friends 
mostly  united  in  liberating  them ;  and  the  Yearly 
Meeting  at  length  arrived  at  the  judgment  that 
slavery  being  incompatible  with  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  it  is  therefore  inadmissible  that  members 
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of  our  Society  continue  to  hold  them.  The 
Meeting  then  instructed  its  Monthly  Meetings 
to  extend  further  labor  with  those  who  had  not 
united  with  the  judgment  of  the  Body;  and  so 
effectual  were  these  Christian  labors,  that  only 
two  or  three  instances  came  to  my  knowledge  of 
individuals  refusing  to  acquiesce  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  choosing  rather 
to  be  disowned  by  the  Society  than  submit  to 
the  decision  of  the  Body. 

While  Friends  were  thus  engaged  in  cleansing 
their  own  hands  from  holding  slaves,  instances 
were  not  wanting  of  individuals  puixhasing  those 
whom  they  or  their  fathers  had  sold,  and  setting 
them  free ;  several  of  the  latter  class  occurred  in 
my  own  neighborhood  soon  after  those  Friends 
came  into  possession  of  their  father's  estate  ! 

After  Friends  had  thus  cleansed  their  own 
hands  from  the  sin  of  holding  their  fellow-crea- 
tures in  bondage,  it  might  be  supposed  by  some 
that  they  had  accomplished  the  service  required 
of  them.  But  they  had  been  engaged  in  a  lively 
concern,  and  a  deep  interest  continued.  It 
was  soon  perceived  that,  as  they  had  been  re- 
ceiving the  profits  of  their  slave's  labor,  some 
ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  after  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  free,  therefore  full  justice  had  not  been 
rendered  to  hiui ;  and  hence  it  could  not  be 
right  to  withhold  it.  To  accomplish  this  work, 
committees  were  appointed  to  visit  all  who  had 
emancipated  slaves  of  this  description,  and  assist 
them  in  making  a  just  settlement  with  those  they 
had  set  free,  allowing  the  slave  all  that  was  ad- 
judged equitably  his  due  over  the  value  of  his 
food  and  clothing  during  the  time. 

Thus  far  is  from  information  received  from 
my  parents  and  other  friends  in  the  days  of  my 
youth. 

The  exact  time  when  this  subject  first  engaged 
the  Yearly  Meeting's  attention  is  not  now  ascer- 
tained ;  many  of  those  ancient  records  being  in- 
accessible or  lost;  but  previously  to  1759  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  New  York  had  so  far  mani- 
fested a  disapprobation  of  the  foreign  slave  trade 
that  a  query,  "  whether  Friends  were  clear  of 
importing  or  purchasing  negroes  or  slaves,"  was 
regularly  answered  by  the  subordinate  meetings. 

In  the  year  1767  one  of  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings referred  the  subject  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
as  a  question :  "  Is  it  not  inconsistent  with 
Christianity  to  buy  and  sell  our  fellow  men  for 
slaves  during  their  lives,  and  their  posterity  after 
them?"  and  further:  "Is  it  consistent  to  keep 
'those  we  have  in  our  possession  by  purchase, 
gift,  or  any  other  way?" 

In  1768,  the  subject  having  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  was  referred  to  a 
committee,  who,  after  careful  deliberation,  re- 
ported as  their  judgment,  "that  it  is  not  conve- 
nient, considering  the  circumstances  of  things 
amongst  us,  to  give  an  answer  to  this  C|uery,  at 
|east  at  this  time,  as  the  answering  it,  in  direct 
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terms,  manifestly  tends  to  cause  divisions,  and 
may  introduce  heart-burnings  and  strife,  which 
ought  to  be  avoided,  and  charity  exercised,  and 
persuasive  means  pursued,  and  that  which  makes 
for  peace  !  We  are,  however,  fully  of  the  mind 
that  Negroes,  as  rational  creatures,  are  born  free ; 
and  where  the  way  opens,  liberty  ought  to  be 
extended  to  them,  and  they  not  to  be  held  in 
bondage  for  self-ends.  But  to  turn  them  out  at 
large,  which  seems  to  be  the  tendency  of  the 
query,  will,  we  apprehend,  be  attended  with 
great  inconvenience,  as  some  are  too  young,  and 
some  too  old  to  procure  a  livelihood  for  them- 
selves." 

The  above  Report,  exhibiting  the  care  and 
forbearance  of  Friends  on  this  subject,  was 
adopted  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  from  this 
time  forward  Reports  were  annually  transmitted 
from  inferior  to  superior  Meetings,  whether 
Friends  were  clear  of  buying  Negro  slaves,  and 
whether  the  recommendation  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing relative  to  the  treatment  of  them  was  duly 
observed. 

The  following  notices  of  the  time  when  the 
Yearly  Meeting  arrived  at  certain  conclusions 
will  further  show  the  gradual  progress  of  this 
work.  In  the  year  1771  the  Meeting  concluded 
that  those  Friends  who  have  slaves  should  not 
sell  them  to  others  for  slaves,  excepting  in  cases 
of  executors,  administrators,  or  guardians ;  and 
these  were  directed  to  advise  with  their  Monthly 
Meetings  on  the  subject.  A  committee  was 
then  appointed  to  visit  those  Friends  who  held 
slaves,  and  see  if  freedom  could  not  be  obtained 
for  such  who  were  suitable  for  it,  and  whether 
those  who  are  set  free  are  suitably  provided 
for. 

In  1774,  the  Monthly  Meetings  were  directed 
to  treat  with,  as  disordeily  persons,  all  who 
bought  or  sold  slaves,  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
them  so  that  they  could  be  held  in  bondage  after 
the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty-one  years,  and  also 
to  inquire  into  the  manner  of  the  education  of 
'  the  slaves. 

In  1776,  the  subject  being  weightily  consi- 
dered, it  was  the  solid  judgment  of  the  meeting 
that  all  Friends  who  hold  Negroes  ought  to  re- 
store them  to  their  natural  right  to  liberty  as 
soon  as  they  arrive  at  suitable  age  for  freedom. 
It  was  then  recommended  to  the  Quarterly  and 
Monthly  Meetings  to  extend  further  labor  with 
Friends  who  still  held  them,  inquire  into  their 
education,  &c.,  and  report  to  next  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. In  1776,  the  Reports  from  the  inferior 
meetings  state  that  considerable  success  had 
attended  the  labors  of  their  committees  during 
the  year  past.  The  Yearly  Meeting  persevering 
in  the  concern,  recommended  a  continuance  of 
the  labor  in  the  ability  truth  may  afibrd  them ; 
and  if  any  are  so  unmindful  of  the  sense  and 
judgment  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  disregard 
the  advice  and  judgment  of  their  friends,  as  still 
to  persist  therein,  that  they  be  informed  that 
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Friends  cannot  have  unity  with  them  whilst  in 
that  state,  and  that  report  be  made  to  next 
Yearly  Meeting;  which  report,  in  1777,  states 
considerable  progress,  a  number  of  that  people 
having  been  set  free ;  yet  some  continue  to  hold 
them,  whereupon  the  Meeting  again  directs  simi- 
lar labor  to  be  continued,  and  that  those  who 
utterly  reject  the  advice  and  judgment  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  should  be  testified  against. 

In  1781  the  subject  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  whether  Friends  were  yet 
fully  clear  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  toward 
this  people,  which  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
who,  after  a  free  and  full  deliberation  thereon, 
reported  as  their  judgment  that  they  were  not 
clear,  particularly  in  regard  to  such  who  have 
been  sot  free  at  different  periods  after  attaining 
to  lawful  age,  and  some  perhaps  may  have  spent 
the  prime  of  their  days  and  strength  in  the 
service  of  their  masters ;  to  such,  in  justice, 
there  appears  to  be  something  due. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  adopting  this  view,  (to- 
gether with  some  other  particulars  noticed  by 
the  committee,  touching  a  general  care  to  be 
exercised  toward  the  different  classes  of  that 
people),  led  to  a  recommendation  that  Monthly 
Meetings  appoint  committees  to  aid  Friends  in 
making  a  full  settlement  with  those  they  had  set 
free,  in  manner  as  heretofore  described.  Yet 
even  in  this  last  work  of  cleansing  their  hands 
from  slavery  as  related  to  themselves,  there  were 
instances  where  the  committee  found  it  a  tender 
matter  to  give  their  jiidgment  as  to  what  might 
be  due  to  some  who  had  been  set  free,  owing  to 
the  situation  of  their  families,  liable  to  fall  on 
their  former  masters  for  future  support ;  thus, 
making  allowance  for  circumstances,  and  exer- 
cising forbearance  toward  some,  who  for  these 
reasons  did  not  see  the  way  at  that  time  to  ad- 
vance the  full  amount  of  their  former  labor,  the 
committees  were  enabled  to  accomplish  a  settle- 
ment to  general  satisfaction  of  master  and  slave, 
the  amount  being  paid  him  to  his  full  content ; 
some,  however,  declined  receiving  anything  when 
offered,  choosing  rather  to  keep  a  dependence  on 
the  former  master  or  estate. 

This  work  being  satisfactorily  completed,  it  is 
believed  Friends  did  too  generally  conclude  they 
had  accomplished  the  service  required  of  them ; 
and  for  want  of  abiding  under  that  lively  exer- 
cise which  had  thus  led  them  forward,  and  ena- 
bled thorn  in  a  good  degree  to  keep  pace  with 
the  manifestation  of  light  until  they  had  cleansed 
their  own  hands  in  manner  as  above  stated,  they 
thenceforward  made  little  or  no  progress  in  up- 
holding our  Christian  testimony  against  the  enor- 
mous evil  of  enslaving  the  African  race;  where- 
as, the  same  principle  which  gave  them  first  to 
see  the  iniquity  of  slavery,  and  the  injustice  of 
withii(jUling  from  their  former  slave  the  value  of 
his  past  labor,  would  also,  it  is  believed,  if  faith- 
lully  followed,  have  given  them  to  see  they  could 


not  consistently  encourage  others  in  the  iniqui- 
tous system,  nor  sustain  them  tlierein. 

Here  the  recollection  is  forced  upon  us,  that 
the  receiver  of  goods  forcibly  taken  from  another, 
knowing  them  to  be  such,  is  considered  to  be 
guilty  with  the  thief  or  the  robber  !  Do  I  then 
stand  clear  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  respecteth  not 
persons  or  colors,  when  I  receive  and  use  goods 
obtained  of  the  slaveholder,  whilst  he  continues 
to  withhold  from  the  laborer  his  just  due  ?  Per- 
haps I  may  have  thought  myself  justified  because 
they  may  be  had  a  little  cheaper,  or  more  conve- 
niently than  free  goods  !  Our  Society  was  for- 
merly characterised  by  acting  upon  a  principle 
of  uprightness,  rather  than  convenience  and 
self-interest.  It  has  been  said  of  us,  as  a  people, 
in  some  of  the  public  prints,  even  since  my  early 
recollection,  "they  justly  stand  high  in  the  public 
estimation  for  their  steady,  manly,  and  irniform 
principle  of  having  no  concern  in  what  they  dis- 
approve ;  thus,  believing  war  to  be  unlawful  for 
Christians,  they  consider  goods  acquired  through 
that  medium  as  criminall3'  obtained,  and  will  not 
suffer  their  members  to  purchase  prize-goods." 
But  what  can  be  said  in  these  days  of  our  stand- 
ing high  in  the  public  estimation  in  reference  to 
an  entire  disconnection  with  slavery?  This  is  a 
serious  inquiry,  worthy  of  our  individual  atten- 
tion. T.  W. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


FORGIVENESS  OF  INJURIES.  . 

The  spontaneous  feeling  of  every  man  tn  be- 
ing injured,  is  that  of  an  individual  who  once 
laid  the  particulars  of  a  flagrant  affront  he  had 
received  before  an  eminent  English  barrister  and 
judge,  and  asked  him  "if  it  would  not  be  manly 
to  resent  it  ?"  This  was  human  nature. '  It  was 
a  super-human  nature  which  prompted  the  noble 
reply  :  "Yes,  it  will  be  manly  to  resent  it ;  but 
it  will  be  God-l!kc_to  fvi-f/ive  it.'^  If  we  admire 
this  spirit^^s"^  certaiiiiy must — why  shall  we 
not  emulate  it?  Inculcated  as  it  is,  both  by  th(> 
precept  and  the  example  of  the  Saviour,  it  is  still 
further  commended  to  us  by  its  adaptation  to 
promote  our  own  happiness.  For  what  is  resent- 
ment but  "a  union  of  sorrow  with  malignity — a 
combination  of  a  passion,  which  all  endeavour  to 
avoid,  with  a  passion  which  all  concur  to  detest? 
The  man  who  retires  to  meditate  mischief,  and  to 
exasperate  his  own  rage — Avhosc  thoughts  are 
employed  onlj^  on  means  of  distress  and  contri- 
vances of  ruin — Avhose  mind  never  pauses  from 
the  remembrance  of  his  own  sufferings,  but  tu 
indulge  some  hope  of  enjoying  the  calamities  of 
another — may  justly  be  numbered  among  the 
most  njiserable  of  human  beings,  among  those 
who  are  guilt}'  without  reward,  who  have  nei- 
ther the  gladness  of  prosperity  nor  the  calm  of  in- 
nocence." It  i.s  a  still  weightier  motive  to  the 
culture  of  a  meek  and  benevolent  spirit,  that  "  of 
him  who  hopes  to  be  forgiven,  it  is  indispensably 
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required  that  he  forgive.  On  this  great  duty- 
eternity  is  suspended  ;  and  to  him  that  refuses 
to  practise  it,  the  throne  of  mercy  is  inaccessible, 
and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  has  been  born  in 
vain . ' ' — Boa  rdnia  n . 


THE  FORCE  OP  CQSTOM. 

"Iilany  examples,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "may 
be  put  of  the  force  of  custom  both  upon  mind 
and  body;"  and,  though  there  is  no  truth  more 
familiar,  the  enumeration  of  examples  never  fails 
to  strengthen  our  sense  of  its  importance.  Ad- 
dison dwells  upon  one  grand  feature,  that  it  ren- 
ders things  pleasant  which  at  the  commencement 
were  painful.  Pie  quotes  an  observation  of  Ba- 
con, that  the  palate  acquires  a  peculiar  relish  for 
liquors,  such  as  coifee  and  claret,  which  at  the  first 
taste  are  disagreeable ;  and  the  assertion  holds  of 
a  thousand  particulars.  Numerous  hardships 
are  the  comforts  of  those  who  have  .been  long 
inured  to  them.  The  Highlanders  could  with 
difficulty  be  persuaded  to  occupy  the  tents  they 
took  from  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Preston- 
pans,  and  at  the  end  of  a  Scottish  autiimn  pre- 
ferred to  lie  in  the  open  air.  Even  a  short  ap- 
prenticeship produces  the  effect  in  a  lesser  de- 
gree. When  Benjamin  Franklin  was  employed 
in  superintending  the  erection  of  some  forts  as  a 
defence  against  the  Indians  on  the  frontier,  he 
passed  his  nights  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket  on  the 
hard  floor  of  a  hut,  and  on  his  first  return  to 
civilized  life  could  scarcely  sleep  in  a  bed.  The 
same  sensations  were  experienced  by  Captain 
Ross  and  his  crew  when  they  were  taken  on 
board  the  Isabella  after  their  Polar  wanderings. 
Accustomed  to  lie  on  the  frozen  snow  or  the  bare 
rock,  the  accommodations  of  a  whaler  were  too 
luxurious  for  them,  and  Captain  Ross  was  oblig- 
ed to  exchange  his  hammock  for  a  chair.  His 
comrades,  he  says,  could  rest  little  better  than 
himself,  and  it  required  time  to  reconcile  them 
to  their  primitive  comforts.  This  beneficent  law 
of  our  nature  equalizes,  to  a  degree  beyond  what 
most  persons  imagine,  the  happiness  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  mankind.  The  ruder  habitations, 
the  coarser  fare,  the  bodily  toil  of  the  poor  are 
not  ungrateful  to  them,  and  it  is  only  when  they 
drop  below  their  average  condition  that  their  suf- 
ferings commence.  They  may,  like  richer  men, 
be  troubled  by  the  cravings  of  discontent,  but 
their  senses  are  not  afflicted  by  circumstances 
which  custom  has  rendered  natural.  As  it  is 
with  the  body,  so  with  the  mind.  Lord  Somers 
told  Addison  that,  having  been  obliged  to  search 
among  old  records,  the  task  which  at  the  outset 
was  excessively  irksome  became  so  exceedingly 
pleasant  that  he  preferred  it  to  reading  Virgil  or 
Cicero,  although  classical  literature  had  been  his 
constant  delight.  It  is  a  frequect  remark  that 
those  who  have  risen  to  the  highest  eminence  in 
the  law  conceived  in  the  beginning  a  disgust  of 
the  study.    There  is,  indeed,  here  a  second  prin- 
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ciple  at  work.  All  appreciation  depends  upon 
knowledge,  and  a  minuter  acquaintance  with 
subjects  which  to  the  eye  of  ignorance  present  a 
barren  and  repulsive  prospect,  discloses  unex- 
pected attractions  to  the  mind.  There  is  no  pro- 
fession which,  by  the  combined  force  of  custom 
and  its  own  inherent  interest,  will  not  prove 
agreeable  if  once  its  elements  are  mastered. 
Those  who  retire  in  disgust  have  rarely  applied 
with  vigor  to  the  task,  and  a  lazy  or  sullen  rou- 
tine neither  communicates  knowledge,  nor  forms 
habits,  unless  it  be  the  habit  of  laziness  and  sul- 
lenness. —  Quarterly  Review. 


DEATH  OP  ELLIOT,  THE  MISSIONARY. 

He  returned,  for  the  last  time,  to  Roxbnry, 
which  he  never  quitted  again.  The  infirmities 
of  old  age  now  came  fast  upon  him.  When  he 
could  no  longer  leave  his  dwelling,  the  ruling 
passion  was  strong  to  the  last ;  he  caused  a  young 
Indian,  in  his  primitive  ignorance  and  darkness, 
to  dwell  with  him ;  and,  as  life  ebbed  away,  he 
occupied  himself  in  teaching  him  passages  from 
the  Scripture,  with  as  much  ardor  and  diligence 
as  if  a  chief  of  the  desert  was  before  him.  A 
fever,  with  which  he  was  attacked,  compelled 
him  to  put  aside  this  employment,  and  he  lay  ia 
the  extremity  of  his  sufferings.  On  one  who 
had  known  little  pain  till  the  age  of  ninety,  this 
bodily  agony  fell  heavily  ;  but  he  said'  death  was 
no  more  to  him  than  sleep  to  a  weary  man. 
"The  evening  clouds  are  passed  away,"  he  said; 
"  the  Lord  Jesus,  whom  I  have  served,  like  Poly- 
carp,  for  eighty  years,  forsakes  me  not.  0  come 
in  glory  !  I  have  long  waited  for  that  coming ; 
let  no  dark  cloud  rest  on  the  work  of  the  Indi- 
ans ;  let  it  live  when  I  am  dead."  Ere  his  voice 
failed  for  ever,  the  last  words  he  uttered  were, 
"Welcome,  joy  I"  and  his  toils  were  finished,  at 
nearly  the  age  of  ninety ;  what  was  yet  a  greater 
mercy,  with  a  mind  strong  and  unclouded  to  the 
close. —  Canie's.  Lives  of  Eminent  Missionaries. 


OUR  INPLUENCE. 

"  How  slight  is  a  smile  or  a  kind  word  to  the 
giver — how  much  it  may  be  to  the  receiver ! 
So  little  do  we  know  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  those  who  move  about  us,  so  little  does  the  in- 
ward'and  hidden  world  correspond  with  the  out- 
ward and  apparent,  that  we  cannot  calculate  our 
influence ;  and  when  we  think  that  trivial  offices 
of  kindness  which  cost  us  nothing,  may  make 
flowers  to  spring  up  in  another's  heart,  we  should 
be  slow  to  refuse  them.  This  passing  jest  may 
have  built  the  climax  to  an  argument  which  shall- 
turn  a  struggling  soul  from  the  path  of  duty 
— that  word  of  encouragement  afford  the  prompt- 
ing impulse  which  shall  last  forever.  We  can- 
not help  the  bias  which  others  take  from  us.  No 
man  can  live  for  himself,  though  he  bury  himself 
in  caverns.  We  are,  as  it  were,  an  illimitable 
and  subtly  entangled  chain  in  the  vast  median- 
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ism  of  nature.  The  vibration  of  one  link  sounds 
along  the  whole  line." 

FRIENDS'  11E\^IEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  I^ONTH  28,  1857. 

Kansas.  Action  in  Congress. — The  House 
of  Representatives  at  Washington  has  passed  a 
bill  by  yeas  99,  nays  79,  repealing  the  existing 
laws  in  Kansas,  and  providing  for  an  election  of 
a  Legislative  Assembly.  When  the  bill  was 
taken  up  in  the  Senate,  a  motion  to  lay  it  on  the 
table  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  17  against  24, 
but  a  renewal  of  the  motion  afterwards  prevailed, 
yeas  30  nays  20 ;  a  member  remarking  that "  the 
bill  was  likely  to  create  discussion,  and  to  prevent 
action  on  important  matters  oi  legislation." 

The  bill  thus  laid  aside  for  the  present,  enacts 
1st.  "That  all  rules  or  regulations  purporting  to 
be  laws,  or  in  the  form  of  law,  adopted  at  Shaw- 
nee mission,  in  the  territory  of  Kansas,  by  a  body 
of  men  claiming  to  be  the  legislative  assembly  of 
said  territory,  and  all  acts  and  proceedings  what- 
soever of  said  assembly,  are  hereby  declared  in- 
valid and  of  no  binding  force  or  effect." 

2nd.  That  the  Governor  shall  fix  a  time  and 
place  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive assembly,  and  adopt  certain  measures  for  its 
proper  consummation. 

Brd.  That  voters,  in  addition  to  the  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  fixed  in  the  act  of  Congress  or- 
ganizing the  territory,  shall  have  been  for  one 
month  immediately  preceding  the  election,  actual 
residents  of  said  territory,  and  for  fifteen  days 
residents  of  the  election  district  where  they  ofl'er 
to  vote. 

The  4th  and  5th  sections  prescribe  punish- 
ment by  fine  and  imprisonment  for  casting  a  vote 
contrary  to  this  act,  and  for  coming  into  any  elec- 
tion district,  armed  and  organized,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  participating  in,  disturbing,  controlling 
or  voting  at  any  election,  held  or  to  be  held  un- 
der the  authority  of  law. 

It  is  reported  that  the  "  bogus"  Legislature  of 
Kansas  has  repealed  its  act  making  the  circula- 
tion of  anti-slavery  publications  a  capital  offence, 
and  the  act  imposing  test  oaths  ;  but  it  is  taking 
such  steps  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  a 
State  government  as  would  eflectually  secure  the 
election  of  pro-slavery  delegates  to  the  Conven- 
tion to  form  a  State  Constitution. 

At  the  time  of  our  paper  going  to  press,  only 


a  few  days  of  the  present  Congress  remain,  and 
there  seems  little  prospect  of  favorable  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


Emancipation  in  New^  York  Yearly  Meet  - 
ing.— The  first  portion  of  an  essay  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  found  in  our  pages  this  week.  The 
writer,  Thomas  Willis,  venerable  for  age  and 
wisdom,  says  in  a  note  to  the  Editor:  "The 
emancipation  of  slaves  by  Friends  of  Long  Island, 
with  which  I  became  acquainted  in  my  early 
years,  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  reflected  with 
deep  interest,  and  it  has  been  instructive  to  me 
when  I  have  called  to  mind  the  gradual  progress 
thereof,  as  Friends  became  prepared  to  adopt  it, 
and  apprehending  there  are  few  now  remaining 
who  have  had  the  like  opportunity  of  informa- 
tion, I  have  thought  a  review  of  the  work  might 
be  acceptable  to  some  of  the  readers  of  '  Friends' 
Review.'  I  feel  as  lively  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
motion of  this  cause  as  in  any  other  Christian 
testimony  of  our  Society,  and  I  cannot  but  be- 
lieve it  ought  to  claim  more  serious  consideration 
than  it  really  does  by  Friends  generally  in  the 
present  day,  especially  in  reference  to  their  use 
of  cotton,  this  article  being  the  main  sinew  of 
slavery  in  our  beloved  country." 

In  1843,  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetiqg  pub- 
lished a  brief  statement  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  concern  amongst  Friends  to  emancipate 
their  slaves  within  that  meeting,  and  also  within 
the  Yearly  Meetings  of  New  England,  New 
York,  and  Virginia.  It  was  an  interesting  his- 
tory, but  sadly  illustrative  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  mankind  adhere  to  evil  customs  when 
sanctioned  by  long  usage,  and  closely  connected 
with  self-interest  and  daily  habits.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  afforded  many  noble  instances  of  faith" 
ful,  persevering  labor  in  Christian  firmness  and 
humility,  for  the  practical  application  of  the  reli- 
gious principles  long  professed  and  promulgated 
by  the  Society;  and  we  should  not  forget  that 
the  general  practice  of  slaveholding  in  the  com- 
munity interposed  various  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  those  who  were  convinced  of  its  sinfulness, 
and  sincerely  desired  to  abandon  it.  Similar 
and  even  greater  difficulties  exist  at  the  present 
day  in  some  of  the  Slave  States,  and  while  we 
feel  it  to  be  a  high  Christian  duty  to. maintain  a 
faithful  testimony  in  word  and  in  act  against 
an  evil  so  glaringly  opposed  to  religion  and  the 
clearest  rights  of  man,  as  is  American  slavery, 
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re  would  also  remember  the  necessity  of  charity 
nd  forbearance  towards  those  who  are  directly 
concerned  in  the  iniquitous  system,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  our  sympathy,  and,  so  far  as  practica- 
ble, our  aid  to  the  many,  scattered  throughout 
the  South,  who,  like  our  forefathers,  really  desire 
to  be  relieved  from  the  responsibility  and  the  sin 
of  holding  slaves. 

The  exercise  of  such  feelings  is  by  no  means 
incompatible  with  that  personal  avoidance  of  a 
participation  in  the  avails  of  slavery  to  which  our 
valued  correspondent  refers  in  his  observations, 
nor  with  that  principle  in  our  Discipline  which 
forbids  our  "  doing  anything  whereby  the  slave's 
bondage  maybe  prolonged,"  "or  whereby  the 
right  of  slavery  is  acknowledged." 


Married, — On  the  'Zth  of  last  month,  at  Orange  St- 
Meeting,  William  S.  Sharp,  of  this  city,  to  Sarah 
Morris,  daughter  of  Paschall  Morris,  of  West  Chester, 
Pa. 


Died,  In  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  on  the  I7th  ult.,  Deborah, 
wife  of  Ephraim  Coe,  in  the  68th  year  of  her  age,  a 
worthy  member  of  Smithfield  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends. 

She  was  one  of  those  marked  characters  whose  be- 
nevolence is  ever  active,  and  who  seem  anxious  to 
perform  their  whole  duty  the  moment  it  is  made  known 
to  them. 

Though  feeble,  she  was  one  of  the  most  active  mem- 
bers of  her  family,  and  as  way  opened  for  it,  she  not 
only  bestowed  many  favors  upon  those  she  most  ten- 
derly loved,  but  upon  the  sick  and  needy  of  every  de- 
scription, with  whom  she  deeply  sympathized. 

■When  it  became  evident  that  her  vital  powers  were 
sinking  she  manifested  no  alarm,  but  informed  her 
weeping  family  that  she  was  reconciled  to  the  change 
that  was  about  to  take  place ;  said  she  had  always 
tried  to  be  a  good  servant,  so  as  to  obtain  the  crown  ; 
that  if  she  had  not  always  been  faithful  it  was  not  in- 
tentionally so.  Her  memory  will  ever  be  held  dear 
by  her  family  and  friends.  May  her  example  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence  stimulate  others  to  do  likewise. 

 ,  In  Smithfield,  R  I.,  on  the  28th  of  12th  mo. 

last,  of  paralysis,  Jonathan  Coe,  in  the  68th  year  of 
his  age,  a  worthy  member  and  overseer  of  Smithfield 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

"  Blessed  are  those  servants  whom  the  Lord,  when 
be  Cometh,  shall  find  watching."  Such  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  experience  of  the  deceased. 

 ,  On  the  nth  of  12th  mo.,  1856,  in  Springfield 

township,  N.  J.,  Thomas  Taylor,  in  the  83d  year  of  his 
age,  an  exemplary  member,  and  for  some  years  an 
overseer  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting.  Our  dear 
friend  was  a  person  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  re- 
ligiously concerned  for  the  cause  of  Truth  ;  and  al- 
though his  summons  was  affectingly  sudden,  we  reve- 
rently trust  that  he  was,  through  mercy,  made  ready 
to  be  clothed  upon  with  the  white  robe  of  his  Sa- 
viour's righteousness. 

 ,  On  the  16th  inst.,in  this  city,  Thomas  Wistar 

Evans,  son  of  Thomas  and  Catharine  Evans,  in  the 
20th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  At  Danvers,  near  Salem,  Mass.,  on  the  13th  of 

Eighth  month,  1856,  Hannah  Osborn,  the  wife  of 
Daniel  Osborn,  a  Friend  of  that  place,  aged  70  years. 


In  early  life  she  appears  to  have  been  the  subject 
of  religious  impressions  of  much  depth,  and  under  them 
she  joined  in  profession  with  the  Baptists.  But  as  time 
advanced,  she  became  convinced  of  the  religious  prin- 
ciples of  Friends,  and  was  received  into  membership 
in  Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  of  which  she  continued, 
through  the  remainder  of  her  life,  a  consistent  mem- 
ber. Strong  in  her  attachments,  she  endeavored  faith- 
fully to  perform  her  duties  as  a  wife  and  mother ;  sym- 
pathizing in  her  disposition,  she  was  ready  to  admin- 
ister to  the  necessities  of  the  sick  and  suffering  around 
her,  ever  evincing  a  sweet  and  loving  spirit.  Her  end 
was  peace. 


HAYBRFORD  COLLEGE. 

The  next  Summer  Term  will  begin  on  Fourth-day, 
the  29th  of  Fourth  month,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  at  which 
time  all  the  students  must  be  present,  and  the  recita- 
tions will  commence. 

The  new  students  must  attend  at  the  same  hour  of 
the  previous  day  to  be  examined  and  classified. 

The  semi-annual  examination  at  the  close  of  the 
present  term,  will  begin  on  Second-day,  the  6th  of 
Fourth  month,  and  close  on  the  Fourth-day  follow- 
ing. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  to  the 
Superintendent  at  the  College,  or  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board.  The  age  of  the  applicant  and  his  previous 
studies  must  be  stated.  His  connection  with  Friends 
should  also  be  stated,  as  a  preference  will  always  be 
given  to  those  in  membership  with  our  religious  Society. 
Certificates  of  good  moral  character  will  always  be 
required  from  all  the  applicants. 

Circulars  giving  all  other  needful  information  will 
be  forwarded  on  application  as  above. 

Charles  Yarnall, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

Phila.,  Second  mo.,  1857.  No.  39  Market  st. 


WANTED, 

A  Female  Teacher  in  Friends'  Boatding  School  at 
West  Lake,  near  Picton,  Canada  West,  to  commence 
the  5th  of  Fourth  month  next.  Applications  may  be 
made  to 

Levi  Varnby,  Superintendent, 
Picton,  1st  mo.  31 — 6t.  Picton,  C.  W. 


CIRCULAR  OF  THE  BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS 
IN  AMERICA. 

In  again  calling  the  attention  of  Auxiliaries  to 
the  Annual  Queries  to  be  answered  previous  to 
the  general  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the 
Fourth  month,  the  Corresponding  Committee 
would  press  upon  Friends,  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  importance  of  furnishing  full  and  accurate 
answers  to  all  the  Queries,  and  of  forwarding 
their  reports  seasonahhj  to  the  Depository. 

It  may  be  recollected,  that  in  making  donations 
to  Auxiliaries,  the  Board  are  guided  in  deciding 
what  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  shall  be 
sent  to  each,  by  the  information  given  in  its  re- 
port. Hence  those  Auxiliaries  that  do  not  re- 
port in  time,  are  liable  to  be  left  out  in  the  dis- 
tribution. 

Specific  directions  should  be  given  in  every 
case,  how  boxes  should  be  marked  and  forward- 
ed ;  and  ilieir  receipt  should  always  he  promptly 
aclcnowledged. 
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Address  J ohn  Richardson,  No.  50  North  Fourth 
street,  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  Kimbee, 
Charles  Yarnall, 
Samuel  Settle,  Jr., 
Committee  of  Correspondence. 
Philad.,  Second  ino.,  1857. 

QUERIES. 

1.  What  number  of  families  or  individuals  bave 
been  gratuitously  furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures 
by  the  Auxiliary  during-  the  past  year  ? 

2.  What  number  of  IJibles  and  Testaments  have 
been  sold  by  the  Auxiliary  within  the  past  year? 

3.  How  many  members,  male  and  female,  are  there 
belonging  to  the  Auxiliary? 

4.  What  number  of  families  of  Friends  reside  within 
its  limits  ? 

5.  Are  there  any  families  of  Friends  within  your 
limits  not  supplied  witli  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  good  clear  type,  and  on  fair  paper ;  if  so,  how  many  ? 

6.  How  many  members  of  our  Society,  capable  of 
reading  the  Bible,  do  not  own  such  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ? 

7.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  may  probably 
be  disposed  of  by  sale  within  your  limits? 

8.  Is  the  income  of  the  Auxiliary  sufficient  to  supply 
those  within  its  limits  who  are  not  duly  furnished 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures? 

9.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  would  it 
be  necessary  for  the  Bible  Association  to  furnish  gra- 
tuitously, to  enable  the  Auxiliary  to  supply  each 
family  ? 

10.  What  number  would  be  required  in  order  to 
furnish  each  member  of  our  religious  Society,  capable 
of  reading,  who  is  destitute  of  a  copy,  and  unable  to 
purchase  it  ? 

11.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  are  now  on 
hand  ? 


From  the  Quarterly  Review. 
ERTNCH  ALGERIA. 

When  approached  from  the  north,  or  when 
seen  from  the  dock  of  an  Alexandrian  steamer, 
Algiers  the  Warlike,  "  the  Pirate's  Daughter," 
appears  like  a  triangular  town  of  chalk  on  the 
slope  of  a  green  range  of  hills,  with  the  high  and 
distant  ridges  of  Atlas  rising  darkly  behind.  On 
a  nearer  view  the  flat  roofs,  with  a  few  low  mina- 
rets, a  few  cupolas,  and  here  and  there  a  palm 
tree,  would  give  the  impression  of  a  thorough 
Mohamedau  city,  were  it  not  that  the  activity  of 
Europe  is  clearly  revealed  in  the  various  ship- 
ping in  the  port,  the  steamers,  the  elaborately 
constructed  mole,  the  light-house,  the  large 
French  barracks,  and  at  least  one  tall  narrow 
structure  which  is  not  a  minaret,  and  reminds  us 
of  Manchester  rather  than  of  Morocco.  Imme- 
diately on  landing,  all  the  elements  of  the  con- 
trast to  which  we  have  alluded  strike  in  rapid 
succession  on  the  eye,  and  multiply  as  we  pass 
through  the  streets.  The  general  plan  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  city  arc  easily  described.  The 
main  thoroughfares  niu.st  in  all  ages  have  follow- 
ed the  narrow  space  of  level  ground  which  lies 
between  the  hill  and  the  harbor ;  and  that  which 
was  formerly  the  Konian  forum,  then  the  Arabi- 
an and  subsequently  the  Turkish  bazaar,  is  prob- 
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ably  coincident  with  the  fine  square,  which  was 
the  Place  Royale,  and  (after  being  for  a  short  * 
time  Place  Nationnle)  is  now  Place  Imiwriale. 
The  level  region  of  the  city  is  almost  as  French 
in  its  architecture  as  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens : 
while  the  other  or  ascending  region  is  as  Moorisl 
as  Fez  or  Morocco.  Yet,  even  without  leaving 
the  modernized  part  of  Algiers,  we  encounter 
most  curious  varieties  of  population.  On  om 
road  from  the  mole,  we  have  fought  our  waj 
through  a  motley  crowd  of  French  soldiers,  mis- 
cellaneous tradesmen,  negro  women,  and  half- 
naked  Arabs.  We  have  received  our  Englishp' 
letters  at  a  window,  whose  slender  marble  shafts 
recall  a  state  of  society  which  is  utterly  at  vari-: 
ance  with  all  associations  of  the  Post-office  ;  w( 
have  looked  at  the  unfinished  Cathedral,  which  i; 
so  ugly  that  it  deserves  nothing  more  than  a  look  :  ^ 
we  have  entered  another  church,  which  was  form- 
erly  a  mosque,  and  there  a  priest  was  saying 
mass  with  a  congregation  of  Maltese,  and  the 
Suisse,  walking  about  with  his  hat  on,  made  uf 
feel  that  we  were  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Ro 
manism  of  Paris.  Other  mosques  remain  what 
they  were  under  the  Turks,  except  that  they  ''^ 
may  now  be  visited  by  Christians  with  impunity. 
As  the  traveller  enters,  he  hears  in  French  from 
the  Mohamedan  worshippers  the  laconic  admoni- 
tion "  sans  souliers,"  and,  on  taking  oif  his  boots 
he  may  sit  down,  if  he  pleases,  cross-legged  on 
the  mats,  and  read  his  translation  of  the  Koran  I"'' 
without  fear  of  interruption,  while  the  monoton 
ous  perspective  of  pillars  and  arches  in  all  direc- 
tions invites  him  to  dream  over  the  great  days  oi 
the  Arabian  power,  when  it  extended  unbroken  "i 
from  Mecca  to  Cordova. 

While  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  full  ot 
business  life  as  any  European  city,  the  upper 
part  of  it,  as  we  have  already  stated,  reposes  in 
the  calm  and  impassive  state  of  its  former  Orien 
tal  existence.  Tliis  I  rotd  contrast  of  light  and 
shade  must  be  recognize]  in  the  picture,  besides 
the  chequered  alternations  in  that  half  of  it, 
which  we  have  hitherto  been  considering.  If 
we  examine  the  other  half,  if  we  climb  up  the 
hill  and  enter  the  old  town,  wo  come  upon 
scene  as  JMoorish  as  Tetuan,  and  far  more  pictur- 
esque. The  streets  are  all  narrow  and  steep, 
more  like  staircases  than  roads,  winding  this  way  f« 
and  that  without  any  purpose  or  plan.  The 
houses  are  very  high,  their  upper  apd  projecting 
parts  being  supported  by  beams  slanting  out- 
I  wards.  All  is  delightfully  cool.  "The  few  tur- 
I  baned  men  whom  you  meet  seem  engaged  rather 
i  in  contemplation  than  in  work.  The  few  women 
are  like  living  bales  of  flannel,  with  only  one  eye 
visible.  Here  you  may  wander  long  and  lose 
yourself  in  a  silent  labyrinth,  till  at  last  you 
emerge  unexpectedly  on  the  Casbah  at  the  sum- 
mit. This  is  the  site  of  tlie  principal  palace  of 
the  Turkish  Deys  ;  and  here  is  preserved  (like 
the  windmill  at  Potsdam,  or  like  the  house  of 
Peter  the  Great  at  Saardam)  the  kiosk  where 
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lat  insult  was  offered  to  tte  Frencli  Consul, 
Elioi|liich  has  led  to  the  subjugation  of  the  whole 

'urkish  territory  between  Morocco  and  Tunis, 
let  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  true  Atlas  of 
ieos;ie  poets,  "with  his  head  in  the  clouds,  and  his 
oristkt  in  the  sand,"  is  not  in  French  Algeria  at  all, 
Tiiio|ut  far  to  the  west,  within  the  dominions  of  the 
rtlie  ultan  of  Moi'occo.    But  connected  with  those 
loiir  3lebrated  heights,  a  vast  mountain-system  ex- 
faj  mds  continuously,  in  a  direction  on  the  whole 
mis.  arallel  to  the  Mediterranean,  eastwards  through 
lalf.  Llgeria  to  the  regency  of  Tunis.    The  range  of 
ilisli  -hat  is  called  the  Lesser  Atlas,  running  W.  S. 
!jfts|V.  towards  the  ocean,  divides  the  whole  country 
etween  the  Greater  Atlas  and  the  Mediterrane- 
n  into  two  long  halves. 

Two  marked  physical  features  may  be  the 
uides  of  our  siirvey  in  these  opposite  directions, 
'owards  the  east  we  follow  a  mountain  region 
lalled  Kabylia,  which  extends  continuously  from 
lie  point  where  we  stand  to  the  sea  and  along  its 
hore,  and  which  has  been  the  scene  of  the  great- 
st  difficulties  yet  encountered  by  the  French, 
towards  the  west  we  follow  the  river  Scheliff,  a 
tream  famous  in  Ai'abic  legends,  which  rises 
inder  the  heights  where  the  fort  of  Boghar 
tands,  and  flows  through  many  rwindings  to- 
wards Tlemcen,  the  early  home  of  Abd-el-Kader. 

When  we  make  use  of  the  term  Kabylia,  it 
nust  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  the  only  dis- 
rict  of  Algeria  which  is  inhabited  by  those  who 
.re  called  Kabyles  as  opposed  to  the  Arabs.  But 
his  is  the  region  in  which  these  fierce  and  stur- 
ly  mountaineers  have  maintained  the  most  de- 
ermined  resistance  to  successive  occupants  of 
'Northern  Africa.     The  Turks  never  subdued 
hem.    The  French  have  not  been  perfectly  suc- 
essful.   'From  this  circumstance,  and  also  be- 
ause  of  the  formidable  physical  peculiarities  of 
he  country,  it  is  emphatically  called  Great  Ka- 
'lylla.    It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact 
joundaries  of  Great  Kabylia.    But  we  should 
lot  be  much  in  error  if  we  were  to  give  150  miles 
For  the  length  of  its  whole  coast  line,  reckoning 
astwards  from  Algiers.    The  same  distance  of 
150  miles  again  repeated  would  bring  us  to  the 
xtreme  limit  of  Algeria  in  that  direction.  In 
the  interior  of  this  eastern  part  of  the  French 
ossessions,  is  the  city  of  Cirta  or  Constantina, 
emarkable  alike  for  its  extraordinary  position 
and  for  its  connection  with  the  most  exciting  in- 
cidents of  African  history.    Here  Jugurtha  be- 
sieged and  murdered  his  cousin  Adherbal.  Here 
Marius  quartered  his  victorious  legions.  Here 
the  puppet-king  .Juba  I.  held  his  court.  Julius 
Caesar  erected  great  works  here  and  called  the 
place  Julia.     Constantino  rebuilt  the  city  and 
left  the  name  which  has  been  permanent,  and 
which  is  associated  with  Christian  martyrdoms 
and  Christian  schisms,  and  within  the  last  few 
years  with  some  of  the  most  courageous  efforts 
of  the  modern  French  army  against  the  Arabs 
and  Moors.    Situated  on  a  pedestal  of  rock  above 


a  terrific  ravine  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  and  tawny 
landscape,  and  isolated  on  three  sides  by  preci- 
pices which  are  said  to  rise  in  some  places  a  hun- 
dred fathoms  above  the  bed  where  the  river 
Hummel  flows  deep  in  green  foliage,  Constantina 
seems  a  fit  scene  for  the  strange  events  which 
Jiave  made  it  memorable  again  and  again  since 
the  days  of  the  republic  and  empire  of  Rome. 
Nor  are  the  monuments  of  its  earlier  fortunes 
wanting  in  our  own  days.  When  the  French 
took  the  place  in  18.37,  they  found  grand  Roman 
arches  rising  above  the  poisonous  dwellings  and 
even  the  mosques  of  the  Mohamedans  (to  use  the 
comparison  of  a  soldier  who  was  present)  like 
oaks  above  brushwood.  In  fact,  Roman  remains 
form  a  characteristic  feature  of  all  this  part  of 
Algeria.  Cirta  was  itself  the  centre  of  the  great 
roads  of  Numidia.  Lnmbesa  was  long  the  head- 
quarters of  the  second  legion  ;  and  here  it  is  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  four  thousand  Latin  in- 
sci'iptions  have  been  found,  which  have  been 
diligently  collected  in  Algeria  by  M.  Leon 
Renier  and  Commandant  de  la  JIare,  and  which 
are  now  in  course  of  publication  in  Paris. 

Reverting  now  to  our  station  at  Boghar,  turn- 
ing our  faces  westward  towards  Morocco,  and 
following  the  line  of  the  Scheliff,  we  find  that 
the  mouth  of  this  river  is  about  150  miles  dis- 
tant from  Algiers.  Measuring  again  150  miles, 
we  reach  the  other  frontier  of  Algeria,  nearly  in 
the  meridian  of  Cape  de  Gat,  or  that  point  where 
the  sudden  turn  in  the  Spanish  coast  takes  place 
from  an  easterly  to  a  northerly  direction. 

From  this  survey,  it  appears  that  the  length 
of  French  Algeria  along  the  Mediterranean  is 
about  600  miles.  Its  breadth,  towards  Central 
Africa,  is  so  irregular  that  it  would  be  foolish  to 
attempt  to  define  it ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  Arabs  and  their  invaders  would  take  very 
different  views  of  the  subject.  Perhaps  we 
should  not  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  it  varies 
from  50  to  250  miles.  In  both  respects  the 
French  possessions  are  nearly  coincident  with 
those  of  Imperial  Rome.  The  early  history  of 
Algeria,  both  classical  and  ecclesiastical,  _  is  in- 
deed peculiarly  Roman ;  for  the  commercial  em- 
pire of  the  Tyrians  and  Carthaginians  was 
evanescent,  and  has  left  no  memorial.  The 
Latin  synonym  for  Algiers,  until  lately,  was  quite 
uncertain.  Dapper,  and  Forbiger  after  him, 
made  it  coincident  with  lol.  Mannert  fixed  upon 
lomnium,  a  town  farther  to  the  east.  The  ma- 
terials for  the  solution  of  the  problem  have  al- 
ways been  in  the  hands  of  European  scholars, 
but  an  inveterate  error  caused  them  for  many 
years  to  throw  all  the  ancient  places  on  this  part 
of  the  African  coast  too  far  to  the  west.  The 
French  invasion,  which  has  drawn  a  closer  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  has  been  the  means  of  recov- 
ering what  had  long  been  lost  to  antiquarian 
science.  One  by  one  the  true  sites  of  Roman 
cities  have  been  ascertained,  partly  by  a  more  ex- 
act comparison  of  distances,  but  still  more  by  the 
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permanence  of  names  in  close  connection  with 
existing;  ruins,  and  Algiers  has  now  been  identi- 
fied with  the  ancient  Icosium.  The  last  appear- 
ances of  the  word  Icosium  in  historical  annals 
are  in  relation  with  the  fall  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire and  the  Vandal  war;  and  this  brings  us  to 
the  noblest  name  that  has  ever  been  associated 
with  the  Algerian  coast.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
no  exaggeration  if  we  were  to  say  that  the  name 
of  Augustine  is  the  noblest  of  all  the  names  in 
the  Christian  Church  since  the  death  of  St.  John. 
Not  far  from  the  farther  limit  of  Algeria  is  the 
large  modern  city  of  Bona ;  and  two  miles  to  the 
south  are  the  moss-clad  ruins  of  Hippo.  Here 
it  was  that  during  an  episcopate  of  four-and-thirty 
years  the  Great  Doctor  not  only  lived  a  life  of  ex- 
traordinary piety,  charity,  and  humility,  not  on- 
ly maintained  with  every  form  of  heresy  a  con- 
flict so  unbendine  that  he  was  I'ecognized  and 
felt  throughout  the  Church  of  the  fifth  century 
as  the  foremost  man  of  his  time,  but  composed 
year  by  year  those  sermons,  treatises,  and  com- 
mentaries, which  have  exercised  an  unparalleled 
influence  on  all  subsequent  ages.  On  such  a  site 
as  this  the  Protestant  traveller  may  well  share 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Poujoulat, 
and  join  him,  not  indeed  in  worshipping  the  relic 
of  the  saint's  right  arm,  which  has  been  sent 
from  Pavia  to  consecrate  the  recovery  of  Hippo 
to  Christendom,  but  in  imagining  the  basilica 
where  the  son  of  Monica  may  have  preached ;  in 
pressing  the  pavement  of  the  Roman  road,  and 
the  arches  of  the  Roman  bridge,  over  which  his 
footsteps  must  have  passed;  in  touching  the 
crumbling  city  walls,  within  which  he  wrote  the 
^'Confessions"  in  the  early  days  of  his  episcopate, 
and  stored  up  for  us  the  wisdom  of  his  old  age 
in  the  '■'■(Jity  of  God;'  in  gazing  over  the  sea 
from  which  he  saw  the  sun  rise,  and  the  hills  be- 
hind which  he  watched  it  set,  during  the  long 
Vandal  siege :  in  standing  on  the  quay,  still  un- 
broken along  the  river's  brink,  and  looking  down 
into  the  water,  still  deep  enough  for  small  mer- 
chant ships,  whence  those  precious  manuscripts 
were  conveyed  that  have  for  centuries  instructed 
Christians,  and  contributed  more  than  any  other 
writings  towards  the  solution  of  the  most  anxious 
problems  of  modern  thought. 

Augustine  prayed  during  the  Vandal  siege 
for  one  of  three  things, — cither  that  God  would 
free  His  servants  from  the  enemy,  or  endue  them 
with  patience,  or  take  him  from  the  world  unto 
Himself.  The  last  of  these  three  petitions  was 
granted.  Augustine,  who  felt  so  deeply  the 
crash  of  the  falling  Western  Empire,  was  spared 
the  sight  of  that  desolation  of  his  city  and  his 
flock,  which  woald  have  atFectedhim  most  close- 
ly. The  Vandal  war  was  a  dreadful  episode  in 
the  history  of  Northern  Africa;  and  the  Vandal 
reign  was  a  gloomy  inauguration  of  the  cruelty, 
piracy,  and  slavery  which  afterwards  were  the  in- 
heritance of  these  shores  for  so  many  ages. 

To  be  cuotinued . 


IMPORTANCE  AND   EFFICACY  OP   A  SYSTEM 
DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION. 

The  great  planting  States  of  our  confeder  tin 
have  not  cherished,  and  do  not  possess,  what  ifey 
call  a  system  of  domestic  industry.    They  i 
upon  trade  to  carry  off  their  surplus  products 
the  North  or  to  Europe,  and  bring  back  to  th 
an  equivalent  in  such  articles  as  they  requ 
Theirs  is  not  a  domestic  system.    That  we  x 
see  the  effects  of  the  two  systems  thus  in  opi 
tion  side  by  side,  we  shall  place  some  of  the 
suits  face  to  face.    We  compare  the  Eastern 
Middle  States  with  the  Southern  and  Soi; 
western  ;  that  is,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  "V 
mont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Isla 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaw£ 
Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  w  it( 
Virginia,    North    Carolina,    South  Caroli 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Lou 
ana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee.    We  ti 
the  facts  relied  upon  from  the  census  of  18'  p 

Eastern  and     Southern  and  Sc 
Middle  States.      western  State 


jalt 


llm 


Population   9,353,104 

Territory  in  square  miles  179,662 
Land  under  culture,  acres  SV, 350, 000 
Valuation  of  cultivated 

lands  V  $959,000,000 

Average  value  of  culti- 
vated land  per  acre  $24. IT 
Annual  product  of  man-  , 
ufactures,  mining  and 
mechanic  arts 


,273, 
733, 
42,000, 

$243,000, 

$5 


IISI 


$79,958, 


tai 


$746,715,000 
Let  this  comparison  be  extended  to  the  wh  jj, 
range  of  agricultural  products,  including  cott 
sugar  and  tobacco,  the  staples  of  the  South 
will  be  found  that,  though  the  labor  of  the  Sov 
is  mainly  applied  to  agriculture,  and  thou 
there  are  in  the  South  nearly  five  millious 
acres  more  of  land  under  culture,  yet  the  p 
duct  of  the  two  regions  is  widely  different 
value,  a  great  advantage  in  point  of  quantity  a 
variety  being  on  the  side  of  the  North ;  a  vai 
ty  not  only  conducive  to  comfort,  but  a  gr 
stimulus  to  exchange  and  increased  producti( 
The  South,  with  the  advantage  of  a  superior 
mate,  more  fertile  lands,  a  larger  breadth  in  c 
tivatiou,  and  more  laborapplied  to  it,  is  only  al 
for  the  supply  of  all  its  wants  to  equal  the  s 
cultural  products  of  the  North  ;  and  is,  therefo 
only  able  to  import  from  the  North  and  from  ]  [ 
rope,  to  the  extent  she  can  spare  of  that  agrie 
tural  product.    The  Eastern  and  Middle  Stai 
have,  however,  in  addition  to  their  agricultu 
product,  equal  to  that  of  the  South  in  value,  a 
far  superior  in  its  fitness  to  promote  human  co 
fort,  been  able  by  their  own  labor,  to  produce 
quantity  of  manufactures  valued  at  .$740,71 5,0C 
This  is  clear  gain  to  the  people  of  the  North  o\ 
those  of  the  South.    By  mingling  manufacturi 
with  agricultural  industry.  Northern  labor  1 
been  so  stimulated,  and  so  aided  by  steam  ai 
water-power  witli  increasing  skill  and  Intel 
gencc,  that  the  product  of  Northern  industry 
now  more  than  double  that  of  the  South. 


 1  ■  

fnperrect  as  the  figures  of  the  last  census  are 
itted  to  be,  and  especially  unfavorable  to  the 
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th,  from  the  increased  difficulty  of  reaching 
he  variety  and  ramifications  of  Northern  in- 
try,  enough  is  shown  to  satisfy  the  most  cau- 
s  inquirer,  that  the  agricultural  products  of 
'"^'^  two  regions,  now  the  subject  of  comparison, 
about  equal  for  each  head  of  the  population. 
I""  s  will  not  be  thought  strange,  when  we  note 
^'■'"i  the  crops  of  hay,  wheat,  wool,  and  the  pro- 
f  ts  of  the  dairy  in  the  North,  together  exceed 
'bIvlQ  the  great  staples  of  the  South,  cotton, 
^f'ar,  rice  and  tobacco.    If  we  take  the  agricul- 
'  *  il  production  in  these  two  great  sections  at 
) ' )  per  head,  which  was  about  the  average  of  the 
'™  ited  States  in  1850,  we  find  the  whole  agri- 
tural  product  of  the  South  and  South-western 
''jtes,  to  be  worth  $435,180,000.    To  this,  add 
'),958,000,  the  value  of  Southern  manufac- 
*  es,  and  we  have  the  sum  of  Southern  indus- 
$515,138,000;  which,  divided  by  the  popu- 
'''' on  of  1850,  gives  an  annual  consumption  for 
'?,ih  individual  of  $73.59.    This  includes,  of 
lirse,  the  value  of  all  articles  imported  from 
North,  or  from  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
they  were  obtained  by  the  export  of  a  portion 
.he  agricultural   commodities  valued  at  the 
bve  sum  of  $435,180,000. 
At  the  same  rate  of  $60  per  head  of  the  popu- 
ion,  the  agricultural  production  of  the  Eastern 
d  Middle  States,  amounts  to  $561,180,000. 
id  to  this,  the  product  of  their  manufacturing 
J'iustry,  stated  above  at  $746,715,000,  and  we 
tain  the  sum  of  Northern  industry  for  the  same 
ar,  $1,307,895,000 ;  which,  divided  by  the 
pulation  of  those  States,  gives  a  consumption 
'"ir  each  individual  of  $145.32,  or  nearly  double 
e  consumption  of  individuals  in  the  South. 
Pais  is  a  result  due  chiefly  to  a  domestic  system 
'' '  industr}'^,  by  which  the  articles  consumed  are 
^'  ainly  supplied  at  the  place  of  consumption ;  it 
'Mdue  to  the  difference  on  the  one  hand,  between 
^'  inding  the  raw  materials  of  agriculture  to  a 
arket  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
lil  on  which  they  are  grown,  between  paying 
'J  ir  needful  articles  with  the  proceeds  of  such  sale ; 

id  on  the  other  hand,  manufacturing  the  raw 
I  laterials  where  they  are  grown,  and  paying  for 
fther  articles  of  consumption  by  an  exchange  of 
"'roducts  of  labor  between  agriculturists  and  man- 
'ifacturers. 

'  But  the  people  of  the  North  enjoy  another 
^  triking  advantage  derived  from  their  system, 
'phe  value  of  their  cultivated  lands  is  $959,000,- 
'fOO  ;  which,  divided  by  the  population,  gives  for 
'lach  individual  of  the  Northern  population,  the 
fake  of  $106.  The  Southern  lands  are  valued 
.t  $243,000,000,  which  give,  for  each  individual 
34. 

Without  running  the  parallel  farther,  which 
ght  be  done  with  instructive  results  through 
he  whole  field  of  Northern  and  Southern  iadus- 
ry,  we  may  sum  it  all  up  in  a  few  words. 


The  North  is  thrice  as  rich  in  land  as  the 
South,  ten-fold  as  rich  in  manufacturing  power, 
and  possesses  an  immense  capital,  capable  of  be- 
ing applied  with  facility  to  any  branch  of  indus- 
try ;  a  capital  for  which  there  is  no  equivalent  in 
the  South.  The  North  is  independent,  self-sus- 
taining, and  powerful ;  the  South  is  the  opposite 
of  this.  The  North  has  great  maritime  wealth 
and  power;  the  South,  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  North  is  yearly  growing  richer ;  the  South, 
as  a  whole,  is  yearly  becoming  poorer.  Northern 
industry  flourishes  on  the  same  spot,  and  its  poor 
lands  become  richer  and  more  valuable ;  South- 
ern industry  only  flourishes  on  new  lands,  audits 
poor  lands  become  poorer. 

This  comparison  is  not  counteracted  by  placing 
the  value  of  slaves  to  the  account  of  the  Southern 
States.  Northern  laborers  are  worth  more  in 
the  view  we  are  taking,  than  Southern  slaves. 
The  dilference  is  that  Northern  men  are  owners 
of  their  own  labor,  which  is,  in  part,  the  capital 
we  are  estimating ;  and  in  the  South,  the  labor  of 
most  of  the  laborers  belongs  to  capitalists. —  Col- 
well. 


WORKING  OP  THE  WAR  PRINCIPLE. 

Take  two  cases — the  Russian  war,  and  the  ex- 
periment in  Kansas.  The  former  has  left  behind 
it  "  no  vestige  of  benefit  to  any  of  the  parties  en- 
gaged in  the  strife,  or  to  the  world  at  large. 
What  has  it  done  for  humanity?  What  has  it 
done  for  rational  liberty  ?  What  has  it  done  even 
for  Turkey,  its  own  peculiar  ^^Qt protege?  It  is 
now  beyond  all  qiiestion,  that  the  famous  Hatti- 
Scheriff,  which  it  was  sagely  predicted  would 
convert  all  Turkey  to  the  Christian  faith,  is  re- 
garded with  scorn,  contempt  and  detestation,  from 
one  end  of  that  Mahommedan  empire  to  the  other. 
It  has  served  only  to  make  patent  to  all  mankind, 
that  the  nation  for  whose  behoof  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  the  first  Christian  States  of  the  world 
have  been  shed  and  squandered,  is  so  incurably 
corrupt,  so  utterly  hopeless  in  its  imbecile  dotage, 
that  its  own  Sovereign  is  treated  as  a  cypher,  and 
his  most  solemn  mandates  made  the  butt  of  ridi- 
cule by  a  people  the  most  indolent  and  besotted 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth."  This  point,  the 
last  apology  for  a  war  that  sacrificed  nearly  a  mil- 
lion of  lives,  and  several  thousand' millions  of 
dollars,  is  fast  coming  to  be  conceded  by  all  par- 
ties. 

In  Kansas  there  was  such  a  resort  for  a  time 
to  brute  force  as  illustrates  the  suicidal  recoil  of 
the  war-principle.  Everybody  admits  the  pro- 
priety and  duty  of  the  General  Government  to 
protect  the  settlers,  and  bring  their  assailants  to 
condign  punishment;  but,  beyond  this,  all  resort 
to  bloodshed  and  violence  has,  to  human  appear- 
ance, done  no  good,  but  only  evil,  to  each  party 
in  the  contest.  We  question  not  the  motive ;  but 
the  result,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  fully  and  strik- 
ingly confirms  the  position  we  have  taken  from 
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the  first.  Men  must,  whether  they  will  or  not, 
learn  in  time  to  depend  on  moral  power  as  the 
only  sure  reliance  for  any  good  object. — Advocate 
of  Peace. 


alcwin's  bis.  bible. 

From  "  Bibliomania  in  the  Middle  Ages." 

But  as  a  scribe  how  shall  we  suiEciently  praise 
that  great  man  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  fine  Bible  which  he  executed  for  ■  Charle- 
magne, and  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  It  is  a  superb  copy  of  St.  Jerome's 
Latin  version,  freed  from  the  inaccuracies  of  the 
scribes ;  he  commenced  it  about  the  year  778, 
and  did  not  complete  it  till  the  year  800,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  indicates  the  great  care  he  be- 
stowed upon  it.    When  finished  he  sent  it  to 
Rome  by  his  friend  and  disciple,  Nathaniel,  who 
presented  it  to  Charlemagne  on  the  day  of  his 
coronation :  it  was  preserved  by  that  illustrious 
monarch  to  the  last   day  of  his  life.  Alcwin 
makes  frequent  mention  of  this  work  being  in 
progress,  and  speaks  of  the  labor  he  was  bestow- 
ing upon  it.    We,  who  blame  the  monks  for  the 
scarcity  of  the  Bible  among  them,  fail  to  take  in- 
to consideration  the  immense  labor  attending  the 
transcription  of  so  great  a  volume;  plodding  and 
patience  were  necessary  to  complete  it.  The 
history  of  this  biblical  gem  is  fraught  with  inter- 
est, and  well  worth  relating.    It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  given  to  the  monastery  of  Prum  in 
Lorraine  by  Lothaire,  the  grandson  of  Charle- 
magne, who  became  a  monk  of  that  monastery. 
In  the  year  1576  this  religious  house  was  dissolv- 
ed, but  the  monks  preserved  the  manuscript,  and 
carried  it  into  Switzerland  to  the  abbey  of  Gran- 
dis  Vallis,  near  Basle,  where  it  reposed  till  the 
year  1793  ;  when,  on  the  occupation  of  the  epis- 
copal territory  of  Basle  by  the  French,  all  the 
property  of  the  abbey  was  confiscated  and  sold, 
and  the  MS.  under  consideration  came  into  the 
possession  of  M.  Beunot,  from  whom,  in  1822,  it 
was  purchased  by  M.    Spcyr  Passavant,  who 
brought  it  into  general  notice,  and  oiFered  it  for 
sale  to  the  French  Government  at  the  price  of 
60,000  francs ;  this  they  declined,  and  its  pro- 
prietor struck  oW  nearly  20,000  francs  from  the 
amount;  still  the  sum  was  deemed  exorbitant, 
and  with  all  their  biblioiuauiacal  enthusiasm,  the 
conservers  of  the  lloyal  Library  allowed  the  trea- 
sure to  escape.     M.   Passavant  subsequently 
brought  it  to  England,  where  it  was  submitted  to 
the  l)uke  of  Sussex,  still  without  success.  He 
also  applied  to  the  trustees  of  the  British  Muse- 
um, and  Sir  F.  Madden  informs  us  that  "much 
correspondence  took  place  ;  at  first  he  asked 
£12,000  for   it;  then   £8,000,   and  at  last 
d£6,500,  which  he  declared  an  immense  sacri- 
fice ! !    At  length,  finding  he   could  not  part 
with  his  MS.  on  terms  so  absurd,  he  resolved  to 
sell  it  if  possible  by  auction  ;  and  accordingly,  on 
the  27th  of  April,  1830,  the  Bible  was  knocked 


down  by  Mr.  Evans  for  the  sum  of  ^61,500,  bu 
for  the  proprietor  himself,  as  there  was  not  on 
real  bidding  for  it.  This  result  having  brough  iile« 
M.  de  Speyr  Passavant  in  some  measure  to  hi  >»PP 
senses,  overtures  were  made  to  him  on  the  pai 
of  the  trustees  to  the  British  Museum,  and  th 
manuscript  finally  became  the  property  of  the  ns 
tion,  for  the  comparatively  small  sum  of  £750.' 


THE  COLDEST  DAY. 

The  severity  of  the  present  season  (says  th 
Journal  of  Commerce)  has  not  been  exceedc' 
since  the  winter  of  1835  ;  and  from  the  recorc 
before  us,  it  would  seem  that  the  temperature  oi 
Saturday,  the  24th,  throughout  the  Northcn 
and  Middle  States,  was  even  colder  than  on  an; 
day  of  that  memorable  winter.    In  the  Southeri 
States,  the  temperature  at  that  time  was  lowe 
than  it  has  been  this  year.    The  following  tabli 
shows  the  state  of  the  thermometers  on  that  da^ 
at  those  points  from  which  we  have  received  in 
formation,  by  telegraph  or  otherwise  : 
Halifax,  N.  S.        .        .        .  zero. 
St.  John,  N.  B.       .       .       .       26  below, 
Sackville,  N.  B.       .       .       .      22  do 
Fredericton,  N.  B.       .       .       .30  do 
Calais,  Maine       .       .       .       .  39  do 
Bangor,  Maine       ...        44  do 
Portland,  Maine       .       .       .25  do 

Manchester,  N.  II  40  do 

Dover,  N.  H  31  'do 

Woodstock,  Vt.  ...  43  do 
Montpelier,  Vt.  ...  50  do 
Boston,  Mass.  .  .  .  .  11  do 
East  Cambridge,  Mass.  .  .  23  do 
Maiden,  Mass.  ...  31  do 
Lawrence,  Mass.  ...  32  do 
Springfield,  Mass.  .  .  .32  do 
Montreal,  Canada  .  .  .  35  do 
Salem,  Mass.  .  .  .  .  24  do 
Worcester,  Mass.  .  ,  .  24  do 
Providence,  R.  I.  ,  .  ,28  do 
New  Haven,  Conn.  .  .  .  27*  do 
Hartford,  Conn.       .       .       .       32  do 

Troy,  N.  Y  26  do 

Albany,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  27  do 
New  York  .  .  .  .  -  6  do 
Philadelphia       .        .        .        .      5t  do 

Washington  8      do  ♦ 

Baltimore  ....  5  do  j 
Alexandria,  Va.  .  .  .  8  do  i 
Charleston,  S.  C.  .  .  .12  above.  ' 
Tallaliassce,  Fla.       .       .       .      10  do 


*Othcr  thermometers  indicated  a  lower  tempera- 
ture ;  but  none,  that  we  lioard  of,  less  than  19  de-  < 
grees  below  zero,  except  one  on  the  sea-shore,  which 
was  only  13  degrees  below  zero. 

fin  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  the  ther-  i 
mometer  ranged  from  13  to  18  degrees  below  zero,  I 
and  this  was  doubtless  the  case  in  the  vicinity  of  oth-  | 
cr  cities,  in  which  the  thousands  of  fires,  night  and 
day,  prevented  the  extreme  cold. 
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The  following  lines  were  written  by  a  poormeclian- 
in  Ireland,  on  seeing  a  Family  Prayer  Book,  which 
ontained  these  words  iu  the  preface,  "  This  book  is 
iteaded  to  assist  those  who  have  not  acquired  the 
appy  art  of  addressing  themselves  to  God  in  Scrip- 
aral  and  appropriate  language," 

While  prayer 's  deemed  an  art  so  happy, 

By  a  few  who  others  rule, 
Jesus  !  teach  us  its  importance, 

In  thy  self-denying  school. 

God  alone  can  teach  his  children. 

By  his  spirit,  how  to  pray, 
Knows  our  wants  and  gives  the  knowledge, 

What  to  ask  and  what  to  say. 

Where  is  the  book,  or  school,  or  college, 

That  can  teach  a  man  to  pray? 
Words  they  give  from  earthly  knowledge, — 

Learn  of  (Jhrist,  he  is  the  way. 

Those  who  seek  shall  surely  find  him— 

JTot  in  books — he  reigns  within  ; 
Formal  prayers  can  never  reach  him, 

Neither  can  He  dwell  with  sin. 

Words  may  please  the  lofty  fancy, 

Music  charm  the  list'ning  ear. 
Pompous  words  may  please  the  giddy, 

But  Christ  the  Saviour  is  not  there. 

Christ,  the  way,  the  path  to  heaven, — 

Life  is  ours  if  him  we  know. 
Those  who.  can  pray — he  has  taught  them, 

Those  who  can't — should  words  forego. 

When  a  child' wants  food  and  raiment. 

Why  not  ask  his  parent  dear  ? 
Ask  in  faitTi  then,  God  is  our  father. 

He  is  at  hand  and  He  will  hear. 

Prayer  is  an  easy,  simple  duty, 

'Tis  the  language  of  the  soul ; 
Grace  demands  it,  grace  receives  it, 

Grace  must  reign  above  the  whole. 

Gol  requires  not  graceful  postures. 
Neither  words  arranged  with  form  ; 

Such  a  thought,  it  pre-supposes, 
That  with  words  we  God  can  charm. 

God  alone  must  be  exalted  ; 

Even  earthly  thoughts  must  fall ; 
Such  is  prayer  and  praise  triumphant ; 

Then  does  Christ  reign  over  all. 

Every  heart  should  be  a  temple, 

God  should  dwell  our  hearts  within. 
Every  day  should  be  a  Sabbath, 

Every  hour  redeemed  from  sin. 
Everyplace  a  place  of  worship. 

Every  tune  a  tune  of  prayer, 
Every  sigh  should  rise  to  heaven, 

Every  wish  should  center  there. 

Heartfelt  sighs  and  heaven-born  wishes, 

Or  the  poor  uplifted  a^e, 
These  are  prayers  that  God  will  answer. 

They  ascend  his  throne  on  high. 
Spirit  of  prayer!  be  thou  the  portion 

Of  all  those  who  wait  on  thee  ; 
Help  us,  shield  us,  lead  us,  guide  us; 

Thine  the  praise,  the  glory  be. 


The  business  of  this  life  should  be  conducted 
on  a  moderate  scale,  without  stretching  the  arms 
too  wide,  or  hazarding  mental  stillness  and  solid 
happiness  for  specious  and  glittering,  but  uncer- 
tain prospects. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

FoHEiGN  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  are  to  the 
Tth  inst. 

England. — Parliament  assembled  on  the  3d.  The 
Queen's  speech  alludes  to  the  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  and  Honduras,  relative  to  Central  Ameri- 
can affairs,  and  expresses  a  hope  that  all  difSculties 
will  soon  be  settled.  A  debate  took  place  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  its  territorial 
possessions,  and  a  select  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  their  state.  The  Persian  and  Chinese  wars 
were  both  discussed  incidentally,  and  strongly  ob- 
jected to  by  some  members. 

Much  distress  prevailed  among  the  working  classes 
from  want  of  employment,  many  thousands,  in  London 
alone,  being  out  of  work,  and  compelled  to  apply 
for  public  relief.  They  continued  peaceable  and 
orderly. 

Efforts  are  being  made  at  Manchester  to  develope 
the  resources  of  British  India,  both  in  production  and 
modes  of  conveyance,  especially  with  reference  to 
cotton.  Attention  is  also  directed  to  Africa  as  a  possi- 
ble source  of  supply  for  that  article. 

The  eight  steamers  formerly  belonging  to  the  Ori- 
ental Steamship  Company  have  been  transferred  to  the 
European  and  American  Steamship  Company,  and  will 
be  placed  on  the  Hamburg,  Southampton  and  Bra- 
zilian line,  and  the  Bremen,  Havre  and  New  York 
line. 

France. — The  recent  census  shows  the  present 
population  of  Paris  to  be  1,174,346.  This  is  rather 
more  than  double  the  number  fifty  years  ago,  the 
census  of  1807  giving  573, 78U  inhabitants.  In  certain 
portions  of  the  city  an  actual  diminution  has  been 
produced  by  the  displacement  of  the  people  on  ac- 
count of  the  extensive  alterations  made  within  a  few 
years. 

An  able  political  economist  estimates  the  loss  to 
France  by  the  deficient  harvest  of  1855,  in  the  three 
items  of  grain,  wine  and  silk,  at  not  less  than  1,000,- 
000,000  francs,  nearly$200,000,000. 

Denmark. — The  treaty  for  the  redemption  of  the 
Sound  Dues  has  been  published.  The  fourth  article 
binds  the  States  signing  the  treaty  to  ]}ny  Denmark 
30,570,000  rix  dollars,  according  to  the  quotas  already 
agreed  upon. 

Naples. — A  treaty  has  been  made  with  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  in  South  America,  for  the  cession  by 
the  latter  of  a  portion  of  territory  to  which  political 
prisoners  will  be  sent  at  the  expiration  of  the  delay 
granted  them  to  choose  between  a  request  for  pardon 
and  being  sent  into  exile.  This  treaty,  with  an  offer 
of  pardon,  is  said  to  have  been  communicated  to  all 
the  State  prisoners.  It  is  stated,  however,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  severity  of  the  government  increases, 
both  in  Naples  and  Sicily.  At  Catania,  all  the  shops 
are  shut,  and  only  the  military  and  police  are  seen  in 
the  streets.  The  government  is  reported  to  be  de- 
sirous of  resuming  friendly  relations  with  England  and 
France. 

Spain. — Both  parties  are  preparing  for  the  elections 
for  the  Cortes.  By  a  royal  order,  the  Governors  of 
provinces  are  authorized  to  arrest  or  to  compel  to 
change  their  residences,  persons  whom  they  may  deem 
dangerous ;  and  this  power  has  been  exercised  in  the 
case  of  several  opponents  of  the  government,  to  pre- 
vent their  becoming  candidates  for  the  Cortes. 

Greece. — The  English  and  French  troops  have 
been  ordered  to  evacuate  Greece,  their  demands  hav- 
ing been  fully  complied  with.  A  Commission  has 
been  appointed  by  the  three  protecting  powers,  Eng- 
land, France  and  Russia,  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  the  Greek  finances. 

The  Principalities. —The  Commissioners  appointed 
to  define  the  new  boundary  between  Russia  and  the 
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Danubian  provinces,  arrived  at  Ismail  on  tlie  l7th'Ult., 
and  were  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  Yalpuck,  to 
trace  the  new  territory  of  Komrath. 

Persia. — The  English  have  reconstructed  the  forts 
of  Busbire,  and  leaving  them  occupied  by  troops, 
have  marched  upon  Mahanora,  vehich  commands  the 
province  of  i^irs  and  the  road  to  Shiraz.  They  also 
intend  occupying  two  other  towns  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Candahar,  one  of  the  most  important  provinces 
of  Afghanistan,  is  said  to  have  declared  for  Persia. 
A  conference  is  reported  to  have  taken  place  between 
the  Persian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Eng- 
lish commander-in-chief,  in  which  propositions  of 
peace  were  made;  but  the  answer  of  the  Persian 
government  had  not  been  received. 

Later. — The  steamer  Indian  arrived  at  Portland  on 
the  24th  with  Liverpool  dates  to  the  10th  inst.  The 
news  is  not  important.  The  acts  of  Admiral  Sey- 
mour and  Commissioner  Bowring  at  Canton  have  been 
fully  approved  by  the  British  Ministry. 

South  America. — -Commissioners  from  Costa  Rica 
have  arrived  in  Chili  to  ask  pecuniary  assistance  in 
the  war  against  Walker.  A  strong  sympathy  exists 
for  Costa  Kica,  and  the  press  is  in  favor  of  granting 
the  desired  loan. 

The  river  Salado,  a  branch  of  the  Parana,  has  been 
ascended,  and  proved  to  be  navigable  ;  thus  opening 
to  the  interior  provinces  a  means  of  communication 
with  the  ocean.  A  bank  of  discount  is  about  to  be 
established  at  Buenos  Ayres  by  a  Brazilian  company. 

Mexico. — Congress,  on  the  28th  ult.,  declared  itself 
in  permanent  session  till  a  final  vote  should  be  taken 
on  the  new  constitution.  The  Spanish  Legation  has 
withdrawn  to  Havana,  the  difficulties  between  Mexico 
and  Spain  not  being  satisfactorily  adjusted.  The 
Spaniards  attribute  Comonfort's  course  on  the  subject 
to  American  influence. 

Dr.  Crawford,  of  the  U.  S.  army,  ascended  the  vol- 
cano of  Popocatapetl  on  the  14th  inst.  Himself  and 
one  guide  alone  succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit, 
suffering  much  from  cold,  exhaustion,  and  the  rarity 
of  the  air. 

Nicaragua. — AValker,  at  the  last  accounts,  had  re- 
ceived a  reinforcement  of  550  men,  partlj'  under  the 
command  of  the  notorious  Col.  Titus,  of  Missouri, 
and  was  at  San  Juan  del  Sur  with  300  men,  expecting 
recruits  from  San  Francisco.  He  had  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Rivas,  and  concentrated  there  his 
forces,  amounting  to  800  men.  Several  engagements 
had  taken  place  between  the  contending  parties,  the 
results  of  which  were  doubtful,  the  accounts  being 
contradictory. 

Domestic. — The  Supreme  Court  of  California  has 
decided  that  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  imposing  a 
tax  of  fifty  dollars  on  all  persons  arriving  there  who 
could  not  become  citizens,  which  was  intended  to 
prevent  the  immigration  of  Chinese,  is  invalid.  In 
consequence  of  the  prejudice  against  the  Chinese,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  generally  treated, 
great  numbers  of  them  are  returning  to  their  own 
country.  A  San  Francisco  paper  states  that  the 
number  in  the  State  has  decreased  2,000  in  three 
months  by  emigration.  The  U.  S.  District  Court  has 
affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Land  Commission,  con- 
firming the  claim  of  John  A.  Sutter  to  New  Helvetia, 
which  embraces  the  ground  on  which  Sacramento 
City  stands. 

The  Wisconsin  Legislature  has  passed  a  Personal 
Liberty  bill.  A  bill  to  revive  the  punishment  of 
death  is  under  consideration  in  the  same  body,  but  is 
not  expected  to  pass.  The  Milwaukee  Free  jjemocrat 
states  that  the  percentage  of  murders  in  the  State  has 
been  less  since  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  than 
before. 


Some  vessels  having  been  lately  seized  at  New 
York  for  participating  in  the  African  slave  trade,' the 
dealers  are  said  to  have  adopted  New  Orleans  as  their 
rendezvous.  A  Havana  correspondent  of  the  Tribune 
asserts  that  to  his  certain  knowledge  ten  or  twelve 
Spanish  vessels  have  been  dispatched  thence  to  the 
coast  of  Africa  to  obtain  slaves  for  Cuba. 

Dr.  B.  K.  Kane,  the  distinguished  Arctic  explorer, 
died  on  the  16th  inst.  at  Havana,  whither  he  had  gone 
in  the  hope  of  benefit  to  his  health,  which  had  been 
undermined  by  the  exposure  and  sufferings  of  his  last 
voyage. 

Congress. — The  Senate,  on  the  18th,  passed  a  bill 
to  prevent  the  counterfeiting  of  U.  S.  coin,  one  rela- 
tive to  private  land  claims  in  California,  and  one  divid- 
ing Missouri  and  Texas  each  into  two  judicial  districts. 
On  the  19th,  the  bill  from  the  House  repealing  the 
Kansas  enactments,  was  received ;  a  motion  to  lay  it 
on  the  table,  at  first  rejected,  was  afterwards  carried, 
yeas  30,  nays  20.  The  Submarine  Telegraph  bill,  as 
amended  by  the  House,  was  debated,  without  coming 
to  a  decision.  Forty-five  private  bills  passed  on  the 
20th,  including  one  giving  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
expedition  in  search  of  Dr.  Kane's  party,  the  same 
rate  of  pay  as  those  in  the  expedition  under  Lieut. 
De  Haven.  On  the  21st,  the  bill  for  organizing  a 
State  government  in  Minnesota  passed,  with  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  only  citizens  of  the  United  States 
shall  vote  in  the  elections  authorized  by  the  act.  A 
similar  bill  relative  to  Oregon  was  taken  up,  and  an 
amendment,  extending  the  same  permission  to  the 
people  of  Kansas,  was  ofi'ered  and  debated.  On  the 
23d,  the  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  act  of  184C,  with  a 
view  to  perfect  the  home  valuation  principle,  passed 
finally.  The  vote  on  the  Minnesota  bill  was  reconsid- 
ered on  the  24th,  without  coming  to  a  decision. 

In  the  House,  on  the  18th,  the  Submarine  Telegraph 
bill  was  reported  back  from  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  with  amendments  specifying  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  use  of  said 
telegraph  for  all  time,  instead  of  being  limited  to  fifty 
years,  on  the  same  terms  as  shall  be  stipulated  to  the 
British  Government  and  its  subjects  ;  provided,  that 
Congress  shall  have  power,  after  ten  years,  to  termi- 
nate the  contract  on  giving  one  year's  notice.  The 
bill  as  amended  passed,  yeas  102,  nays  81.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  tlie  coinage  bill  was  concurred  in. 
making  it  lawful,  fur  two  years,  to  pay  out  at  the 
Mint  the  new  cent  pieces  in  exchange  for  fractional 
parts  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  dollars.  The  bill  has 
since  been  approved  by  the  President.  On  the  19th, 
the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  charges  oi 
corruption  against  members,  made  special  reports, 
charging  Wm.  A.  Gilbert,  F.  S.  Edwards  and  O.  B. 
Matteson,  all  members  from  N.  Y.,  and  W.  W.  Welsh 
ofConn.,  wiih  having  participated  in  certain  corrupt 
transactions  detailed  in  the  reports,  and  concluding 
with  resolutions  for  their  expulsion.  The  allegation 
that  a  number  of  members  had  banded  themselves 
together  for  corrupt  purposes  is  declared  to  be  false. 
J.  W.  Simonton,  reporter  of  the  N.  Y.  Times,  is  also 
charged  with  being  paid  to  use  his  influence  for  the 
passage  of  certain  bills,  and  his  expulsion  as  reporter 
is  proposed.  Tlie  committee  also  reported  a  bill  to 
punish  members  for  corruption.  The  reports  produc- 
ed great  excitement,  and  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 
The  next  day  a  resolution  was  adopted  allowing  the 
members  named  to  file  answers  to  be  printed  with  the 
other  papers.  A  bill  modifying  the  Tariff  passed  on 
the  20th.  On  the  2Ist,  the  Post  Office  appropriation 
bill  was  passed  ;  it  appropriates  upwards  of  $10, 000,- 
000  for  inland  service  for  the  coming  year.  The  res- 
olution of  the  Committee  on  Elections,  declaring 
Whitfield  not  entitled  to  his  seat  as  Delegate  from 
Kansas,  was  laid  on  the  table,  yeas  96,  nays  85. 
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Testimony  of  Mil  ford  MonOily  Meeting,  Indiana^ 
concerning  Anne  Moore,  deceased. 

In  commemorating  the  work  of  faith  and  labor 
of  love,  -which  were  exemplified  in  the  dedicated 
course  of  this  dear  Friend,  and  the  brightness 
and  peace  which  marked  its  termination,  the  lan- 
guage of  invitation  seetiis  to  go  forth  to  others, 
to  follow  her  pious  example.  Although  she  was 
by  nature  a  child  of  wrath  even  as  others,  having 
the  same  temptations  and  trials,  and  the  same 
unwearied  enemy  to  contend  with,  and  while  in 
the  slippery  paths  of  youth  often  wandering  from 
the  straight  and  narrow  way,  yet,  through  a  hun- 
gering and  thirsting  after  rigbteousness,  she  was 
it  times  favored  with  the  influence  of  Divine 
grace,  enabling  her  more  clearly  to  see  not  only 
the  sinfulness  of  sin,  but  also  the  manifest  beauty 
sf  holiness. 

She  was  born  in  Pearson  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, the  15th  of  Fifth  month,  1781.  Her  parents, 
Joseph  and  Anne  Hubbard,  though  not  members 
)f  any  religious  society,  were  religiously  inclined 
persons,  and  concerned  to  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren in  that  way  that  would  be  most  likely  to 
ionduce  to  their  preservation,  guarding  them 
igainst,  and  restraining  them  from  much  of  the 
i«sociations  of  the  vain,  and  from  participating 
in  the  corrupting  amusements  and  pernicious 
sractices  of  the  day,  with  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. This  parental  care  our  dear  friend 
jften  spoke  of  in  after  life  as  a  special  favor  and 
blessing.  In  her  religious  pursuit,  she  attached 
aerself  to  the  Methodist  Society,  but  not  finding 
ihat  peace  of  mind  which  seemed  desirable,  and 
still  endeavoring  to  keep  a  single  eye  to  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  she  found  it  to 
!onsist  with  her  peace  to  adopt  the  plain  ecrip- 
.ural  language,  though  in  the  cross,  and  after  re- 


maining a  few  years  with  the  Methodists,  she 
apprehended  it  required  of  her  to  join  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.    There  a  multitude  of  difficul- 
ties seemed  to  present.    It  being  about  forty 
miles  to  a  Monthly  Meeting,  and  no  meeting  of 
Friends  much  nearer,  her  constitution  very  deli- 
cate, they  in  limited  circumstances,  and  to  sepa- 
rate from  her  husband  in  religious  fellowship,  all 
seemed  to  combine  to  render  a  compliance  ex- 
tremely difficult.    But  our  dear  friend,  who  had 
j  become  acquainted  with  cross-bearing,  and  know- 
'  ing  that  without  bearing  the  cross  we  cannot 
I  expect  to  wear  the  crown,  yielded  to  apprehended 
I  duty,  made  application,  and  was  received  into 
!  membership  by  Spring  Monthly  Meeting,  Orange 
County,  North  Carolina,  in  the  Seventh  month, 
;  1814.    In  this,  hard  things  were  made  easy. 
The  time  was  not  long  until  the  way  appeared 
■  to  open,  and  they  removed  to  New  Garden,  Guil- 
'  ford  County,  quite  convenient  to  meeting,  where 
she  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  her  hus- 
band and  all  their  family  united  with  her  in 
membership  with  Friends.    Her  religious  con- 
cern becoming  expanded,  embracing  the  whole 
human  family,  she  felt  herself  constrained  to  in- 
vite others  to  turn  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  and  so  escape 
the  wrath  to  come.    She  had  the  charge  of  a 
numerous  family  of  children,  toward  whom  she 
discharged  the  part  of  a  tender,  affectionate 
mother,  not  only  in  administering  to  present 
wants,  but  endeavoring,  botlr'by  example  and 
precept,  to  make  the  way  plain  and  easy  for  them, 
even  while  children,  to  come  unto  Christ,  instruct- 
I  ing  them  in  the  relationship  in  which  man  stands 
toward  his  great  Creator,  his  entire  dependent  con- 
dition, and  the  realities  of  a  future  world,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  her  husband  often  having  them 
collected  into  stillness,  for  the  purpose  of  read- 
ing a  portion  of.  Holy  Scripture,  and  impressing 
on  their  minds  the  value  of  those  sacred  writings, 
which  so  clearly  open  the  works  of  creation,  man's 
fallen  condition,  and  his  only  hope  of  salvation. 
She  was  acknowledged  on  record  as  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  in  1831.  She  travelled  some  at  times 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  was  frequently 
engaged  in  visiting  families,  a  work  for  which 
she  seemed  peculiarly  gifted.    Although  she  en- 
tertained the  most  humble  views  of  her  own 
worth  or  attainments,  yet,  through  trusting  in 
and  adhering  to  her  heavenly  Guide,  she  wag 
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enabled  to  walk  in  the  path  of  the  just,  which  is 
as  a  shining  light  which  shines  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day.  In  1837  she  removed 
with  her  husband  and  settled  in  the  limits  of 
Milford  Monthly  Meeting,  Indiana,  where  she 
spent  what  may  be  termed  the  evening  of  her 
day,  and  continued  to  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  the  truth,  so  that  not  only 
her  precepts  in  words  fitly  spoken,  but  also  the 
example  of  her  every-day  life,  were  truly  lessons 
of  instruction,  and  so  manifestly  marked  her 
heavenly-mindedness,  that  even  the  skeptic  could 
scarcely  fail  to  perceive  that  he  was  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  Christian ;  and  the  Zion  traveller  to  be 
comforted  and  encouraged  on  his  journey.  The 
adornment  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  the 
Christian  dignity  of  her  countenance,  rendered 
her  highly  interesting,  even  among  strangers. 
Her  ministerial  communications  were  seldom 
very  extensive,  yet  she  was  sound  in  the  faith, 
clear  in  the  doctrines  of  redemption,  sensible 
that  it  was  only  by  the  atonement  made  for  the 
sins  of  the  world,  that  she  had  been  enabled 
through  mercy  to  yield  to  the  operations  of  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus  to  feel  re- 
pentance toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  She  was  exceedingly  tender  of 
the  feelings,  and  careful  of  the  reputation  of 
others,  not  allowing  herself  the  privilege  of  using 
expressions  derogatory  to  the  character,  or  calcu- 
lated to  wound  the  feelings  of  any.  Thus  our 
dear  friend,  while  passing  the  evening  of  her  day, 
has  left  us  a  bright  example  of  rendering  life 
valuable  even  in  its  late  declining  years. 

For  a  few  of  the  last  years  of  her  life,  her 
bodily  afflictions  were  such  as  often  to  prevent 
her  attending  our  religious  meetings,  a  duty  to 
which  she  had  long  been  warmly  devoted.  Her 
sweetness  of  disposition  and  gratitude  for  kind- 
ness were  conspicuous,  almost  to  the  very  last, 
so  that  it  seemed  a  pleasure  to  those  around  her 
to  do  her  the  smallest  service.  She  deceased 
the  3d  day  of  Third  month,  1855,  and  was 
buried  on  the  5th,  in  Friends  burying  ground 
at  Milford,  which  was  pretty  largely  attended 
by  Friends  and  others.  And  while  we  keenly 
feel  the  loss,  and  think  who  shall  fill  the  vacant 
place,  we  have  no  doubt  but  she  was  prepared  to 
join  the  just  of  all  generations,  there  to  appear 
as  one  of  those  whose  concern  and  labor  had  been 
to  turn  many  to  righteousness. 

For  Friend.s'  Review. 

"  HOLD  FAST  THE  FORM  OF  SOUND  WORDS." 

The  readers  of  the  Review  will  remember  that 
our  dear  departed  friend  Enoch  Lewis,  among 
the  last  labors  of  his  useful  and  exemplary  life, 
offered  some  suggestions  to  the  ministers  of  our 
Society,  which  it  is  hoped  were  acceptable,  and 
may  be  profitable. 

A  wish  was  then  felt  to  call  his  attention  to  a 
custom  which  prevails  with  some  of  our  valued 
ministers,  of  using  in  their  public  addresses  the ' 
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phrase,  "Man,  nnd  consequently  woman ;"  as  if 
the  word  man,  in  its  largest  sense,  were  not  sy- 
nonymous with  mankind. 

G-rammarians  teach  us  that  our  translation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  is  the  most  accurate  gram- 
matical composition  in  our  language  ;  and  in  no 
instance  does  the  Bible  justify  the  use  of  this 
expression,  which  tends  to  weaken  rather  than 
strengthen  religious  communication. 

No  woman  can  fail  to  feel  herself  addressed  by 
the  solemn  declaration,  "  He  hath  shown  thee, 
0  man,  what  is  good;"  nor  can  she  fail  to  feel 
herself  included  in  the  devout  exclamation, 
"  What  is  man,  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him, 
or  the  son  of  man,  that  Thou  visitest  him  ?" 

M. 


Thoughts  on  Religious  Education.  Who  are  the 
Agents  and  ivhat  are  the  Influences  that  more 
immediately  promote  or  retard  it  ? 

(Concluded  from  page  387.) 

It  has  been  usual  with  moralists  to  resolve  the 
duties  of  parents  to  their  children,  into  main- 
tenance, education,  and  a  suitable  provision  of 
ptoperty  for  their  wants  in  future  life.  The  ques- 
tion is  too  wide  and  aimless  to  discuss  in  a  meet- 
ing like  this,  what  are  the  limits  within  which 
this  provision  of  property  for  after  life  ought  to 
be  confined,  and  what  are  our  individual  obliga- 
tions under  given  circumstances  in  connection 
with  it :  but  there  is  an  inquiry  closely  bound  up 
in  the  solution  of  it,  which  I  regard  as  having  so 
much  practical  bearing  on  the  interests  of  our 
young  people  at  the  present  time,  that  a  brief 
reference  to  it  may  be  allowable.  What  then  is 
the  influence  on  their  character  and  usejulness,  in 
the  sequel  of  their  lives,  of  the  accumidation  oj 
wecdth  for  their  enjoyment  1 

Would  not  a  fair  induction  from  the  facts  that 
come  under  our  observation  justify  the  inference, 
that  in  multitudes  of  cases  the  influence  is  foi 
evil  ?    How  little  do  many  parents  think,  as  with 
this  object  steadily  in  view,  they  trade  and  toil  or  ' 
painfully  from  "  early  morn  to  dewy  eve,"  as 
from  year  to  year  they  post  their  ledgers,  write  of  ' 
the  balance,  buy  an  estate  or  invest  it  in  stock  ' 
with  what  a  mischievous  industry,  with  what  f  ' 
sad  duplication  of  effort,  as  every  new  desire  h 
attained,  they  are  bringing,  by  this  excessive  ap  J 
plication  to  worldly  pursuits,  new  portions  o 
leanness  into  their  own  souls,  and  at  the  same  } 
time  contributing  a  mighty  influence  to  obstruc 
the  formation  of  right  character,  and  to  destro; 
the  best  prospects  for  usefulness  in  their  offspring 
Even  without  reference  to  the  higher  interest; 
and  destinies  of  our  youth,  and  taking  a  merel; 
secular  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  questionabl 
whether  an  excess  of  provision  for  their  futur 
wants  is  otherwise  than  injurious  to  them.    Is  i 
not  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  divine  econo 
my,  that  we  should  owe  our  growth,  our  energy 
chiefly  to  that  striving  of  the  will,  that  conflic 
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with  difficulty,  to  whicli  we  subject  ourselves  in 
the  consciousness  that  we  are  in  a  large  measure 
dependent  for  our  own  success  upon  our  own  ef- 
forts ?  It  is  an  admirable  discipline  :  it  rouses 
us  into  healthy  activity — it  nerves  us  in  the  con- 
flicts, it  restrains  us  in  the  temptations,  it  sup- 
ports us  in  the  difficulties  of  life — and  few  char- 
acters rise  to  eminent  usefulness  who  have  not 
been  subjected  to  its  sharp  ministry.  Is  it  not 
well,  therefore,  that  we  should  pause  before  we 
remove  all  impediments  from  the  path  of  our 
children,  lest  by  so  doing  we  remove  at  the  same^ 
time  some  of  those  motives  to  action  which  were 
implanted  in  wise  counsel,  for  great  and  noble 
purposes  ? 

But  let  us  look  at  this  question  with  a  more 
especial  reference  to  our  own  highest  interests, 
and  to  its  influence  on  the  ultimate  destinies  of 
our  families.  Is  our  absorption  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  deadening  our  love  to  Christ  ?  Is  it  in 
any  degree  incapacitating  us  for  the  full  and  liv- 
ing discharge  of  our  Christian  duty,  in  the  train- 
ing of  our  offspring  ?  Is  the  prospect  of  affluence 
binding  our  children  with  stronger  bonds  to  the 
world  ?  Is  it  giving  them  a  distaste  for  the  sim- 
ple reception  of  that  kingdom  of  which  the  bles- 
sed fruits  are  "  righteousness  and  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Grhost  1"  The  inquiry  is  one  of  sol- 
emn moment :  may  we  search  our  hearts  in  this 
thing. 

At  no  period  can  the  religious  education  of  the 
young  be  matter  of  indifference  to  the  Church, 
but  it  is  more  immediately  at  that  point  when 
the  child  leaves  school  and  enters  on  the  duties 
of  active  life,  that  its  functions  are  required  to 
be  kept  in  healthy  and  constant  action. 

The  time  of  transition  from  youth  to  maturity, 
is  an  era  in  the  life  of  man,  marked  by  peculiar 
features,  and  beset  with  many  dangers.  With 
very  limited  experience  in  self-government,  we 
are  at  this  period  released  from  settled  discipline. 
Amid  ardent  but  unreal  hopes,  with  bounding 
pulse  and  buoyant  hearts,  we  attain  the  liberty 
we  have  longed  for,  but  which  we  have  not  yet 
realized.  In  the  fulness  of  our  sufficiency,  we 
think  little  of  the  dangers  of  the  paths  we  tread  ; 
we  know  not  that  "  the  dead  are  there."  Would 
that  the  young  could  only  understand  that  their 
education  is  not  yet  complete, — that  they  have 
become  graduates  in  another  school,  where  the 
prize  is  still  to  be  competed  for,  and  the  victory 
is  to  be  won.  That  Vidth  the  accession  of  new 
duties,  they  will  experience  new  wants — that  the 
mind  must  now  be  disciplined  by  other  know- 
ledge, and  the  heart  enlarged  by  other  influences. 
They  are  to  be  subjected  to  a  new  ordeal  :  temp- 
tations of  unknown  power  will  assail  their  virtue, 
the  ridicule  of  bad  men,  and  the  false  "maxims  of 
the  world  in  which  they  move,  will  severely  test 
their  principles,  and  happy  indeed  is  the  young 
man  who  early  girds  himself  for  the  conflict,  and 
calmly  waits  the  coming  time.  How  ought  the 
church  at  this  point  to  surround  the  young  with 


its  services,  to  warn  them  of  their  dangers,  to 
watch  over  their  weakness,  to  fortify  their  prin- 
ciples, and  to  protect  them,  as  far  as  may  be, 
from  the  consequences  of  their  inexperience.  To 
deal  well  and  wisely  with  them,  however,  at  this 
age,  though  a  service  of  the  highest  importance, 
is  one  also  of  no  common  difficulty.  They  will, 
it  may  be,  see  many  things  through  a  false  me- 
diiim,  and  cling  to  many  practices  which  we  have 
long  proved  to  be  empty  and  unsatisfying.  They 
may  be  impatient  of  the  authority  of  age,  and 
while  questioning  the  results  of  its  experience, 
they  may  entertain  an  exaggerated  opinion  of 
the  value  of  their  own.  If  we  find  this  to  be 
the  case,  let  us  learn  forbearance  from  the  re- 
membrance of  our  own  earlier  years — let  us  be 
patient  and  judicious,  yet  assiduous  and  hope- 
ful, using  all  subordinate  means,  moral,  social, 
and  intellectual,  in  furtherance  of  the  great  end  ; 
but  beyond  all  let  us  labor  in  earnest  faith  to 
make  the  "  tree  good  that  its  fruit  may  be  good" ; 
— "  the  flowers  will  fall  of  themselves,  when  the 
root  which  nourishes  them  is  destroyed." 

In  the  economy  of  God's  outward  creation, 
what  a  marvellous  chemistry  regulates  the  growth 
of  plants : — side  by  side,  and  out  of  the  same 
soil,  grow  the  ear  of  wheat  and  the  deadly  night- 
shade. Is  it  not  something  after  this  manner 
with  the  spiritual  life  ?  In  so  far  as  we  are  ena- 
bled through  the  power  of  divine  grace  to  keep 
alive  in  our  own  hearts,  or  in  the  hearts  of  our 
younger  friends,  the  seed  of  the  heavenly  king- 
dom, how  does  it,  though  often  very  slowly  and 
very  silently,  but  ever  very  surely,  develope  its 
peculiar  affinities,  and  seek  from  many  differ- 
ent sources  its  own  proper  nutriment,  so  that  in 
the  progress  of  its  growth,  it  avoids  that  element 
as  noxious,  but  assimilates  this  into  the  suste- 
nance of  its  being. 

In  the  spiritual  economy,  how  various,  and 
often  how  inexplicable,  are  the  methods  by  which 
the  renewed  mind,  in  its  intercourse  with  an  evil 
world,  keeps  clear  of  that  which  is  hurtful,  and 
attains  in  due  time  to  the  measure  of  its  full 
Christian  stature. 

If  this  view  of  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
providence  and  dealings  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
be  in  any  measure  correct,  then  it  follows  that 
we  should,  in  all  our  intercourse  with  the  young, 
be  more  concerned  about  the  inward  condition  of 
their  minds  than  about  the  details  of  their  out- 
ward life.  We  should  show  them  that  sin  is  in- 
deed at  all  times  exceedingly  sinful,  but  in  mat- 
ters which  are  in  their  view  of  a  doubtful  char- 
acter, we  should  be  patient  with  them  till  they 
feel  their  obligation ;  the  convictions  of  duty 
would  thus  precede  the  changes  in  their  con- 
duct, but  these  would  follow  in  the  right  order, 
the  awakening  perceptions  of  the  quickened 
spirit,  and  thus  would  many  of  them  build  upon 
solid  materials,  in  due  course  of  time,  the  full 
superstructure  of  a  true  Christian  character. 

In  every  well  directed  effort  for  their  benefit; 
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it  is  essential  tbat  tlie  young  should  yield  a 
prompt  and  cheerful  co-operation.  In  such  ef-  j 
forts,  while  keeping  in  view  the  highest  agencies,  | 
and  the  noblest  ends,  we  shall  not  overlook 
the  minor  means,  by  which  character  is  influ- 
enced and  established.  In  our  larger  meetings 
by  organizations,  in  the  smaller  by  private  indi- 
vidual influence,  we  shall  endeavor  to  promote 
a  rational  employment  of  their  time.  The  pur- 
suits of  science,  the  cultivation  of  the  undei'- 
standing  by  a  "judicious  conversing  among  good 
authors": — the  social  visit — the  friendly  inter- 
course— the  devotion  of  time  to  the  good  of 
others — in  these  and  kindred  occupations  there 
is  ample  scope  for  healthy  action.  In  this  man- 
ner shall  we  form  in  our  young  people  good  men- 
tal and  moral  habits,  the  dignity  of  their  pursuits 
will  increase  their  self-respect,  elevate  their  aims, 
and  thus  raise  them,  to  some  extent,  above  the 
influence  of  low  and  degrading  associations.  But 
after  all,  our  success  may  not  be  in  every  case 
uniform  and  apparent. 

Amid  all  their  diiEculties  and  disappointments 
how  essential  is  it  that  those  who  labor  with  true 
hearts  in  this  great  work  should  be  preserved 
in  patience,  and  animated  by  hope.  They  may 
not  at  once  find  adequate  results  ;  eternity  alone 
may  reveal  some  of  them.  They  may  not  so  see 
of  the  travail  of  their  souls  as  to  be  satisfied,  but 
they  may  at  all  times  be  cheered  by  the  re- 
membrance "that  the  husbandman  waiteth  for 
the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth,  and  hath  long 
patience  for  it,  till  it  receive  the  early  and  the 
latter  rain."  It  is  so  also  in  the  moral  husband- 
ry :  we  plough  in  hope,  we  plant  in  hope,  we 
water  in  hope,  it  is  God  that  giveth  the  in- 
crease. 

I  have  often  been  instructed  and  cheered  in 
reflecting  on  this  subject,  by  an  incident  in  the 
life  of  the  late  William  Savery  of  Philadelphia. 
While  engaged  in  a  religious  visit  to  this  coun- 
try, and  the  continent  of  Europe,  about  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  he  informs  us  how  his  heart 
was  saddened  in  reviewing  the  religious  condi- 
tion of  many  among  whom  it  was  his  lot  to  labor. 
This  was  especially  the  cane  in  Norwich  meeting. 
In  a  row  under  the  gallery  sat  seven  elegantly 
dressed  ladies.  It  was  the  gayest  meeting  he 
ever  attended ;  marks  of  wealth  and  grandeur 
were  but  too  obvious,  and  he  anticipated  a  time 
of  silent  suffering.  He  was,  however,  strength- 
ened to  give  expression  to  his  feelings  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  to  the  relief  of  his  own  mind. 

Now  even  to  those  who  are  the  most  largely 
gifted  with  the  discernment  of  the  spirit,  how 
little  of  the  future  in  comparison  with  the  whole, 
is  unrolled  before  them.  How  little  did  the 
good  man  see,  as  he  stood  before  that  gay  and 
unpromising  assembly,  how  many  precious  spirits 
were  at  a  critical  juncture  of  their  religious  con- 
dition. How  little  did  he  know  that  even  now, 
while  delivering  his  simple  message,  the  leaven 
cf  the  heavenly  kingdom  was  entering  the  heart 


of  that  restless  young  lady,*  in  "purple  boot? 
laced  with  scarlet,"  and  that  it  was  destined  in 
course  of  time  to  woi-k  a  mighty  change  there. 
So  that  she  whose  highest  ambition  had  been  to 
dance  with  princes,  and  to  mingle  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  great,  was  crucified  to  the  world,  was 
made  willing  to  assemble  for  higher  and  better 
purposes,  with  the  ofTscouring  of  her  sex,  in  the 
depths  of  Newgate,  and  by  such  a  process,  and 
through  the  influence  of  that  humility,  which  at 
once  lowers  its  possessor  in  his  own  estimation 
and  elevates  him  in  the  estimation  of  others,  she 
rose  to  the  higher  dignity  of  a  Christian  woman  ; 
in  which  character  she  was  destined  to  stand  be- 
fore kings,  and  when  her  service  on  earth  was 
accomplished,  to  bequeath  an  example  that  was 
cheering,  and  a  name  that  will  ever  be  fragrant, 
among  the  excellent  of  the  earth. 

So  beneficent  in  practice  is  obedience  !  So 
blessed  in  its  results,  amid  all  the  good  man's  dis- 
couragements, was  the  faithful  discharge  of  hi? 
simple  duty  :  and  thus  he  gathered  fruit.  See 
ye  not  "  how  faith  wrought  with  his  works,  and 
by  works  was  faith  made  perfect  ?" 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  whether  as  parents  or 
as  teachers,  or  as  members  of  the  church,  may  we 
be  diligent  in  sowing  "  beside  all  waters let  us 
sow  in  faith,  nothing  doubting  but  that  the  time 
will  assuredly  come,  either  here  or  hereafter, 
when  "  he  that  soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  shall 
rejoice  together." 


For  Friends'  Review. 

Gradual  emancipation  of  Slaves  among  Friends 
on  Long  Island ;  and  e.vcntttnlli/  throughout 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  York;  with  some 
ohservntions  thereon. 

(Goncludecl  from  pago  390.) 

It  is  admitted  that  war  and  slavery  are  two  of 
the  most  enormous  evils  in  the  world  !  They  are 
nearly  allied  to  each  other ;  springing  forth  of 
the  same  root. 

How  stands  our  testimony  against  these  prom- 
inent evils  in  the  present  day  ?  We  may  not 
buy  and  use  prize  goods  because  we  are  princi- 
pled against  war,  as  utterly  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ :  we  cannot  hold  slaves  for  the 
same  reason  ;  neither  could  we,  as  above  stated, 
withhold  from  the  former  slave  his  own  earnings 
before  he  was  set  free. 

Our  discipline  also  admonishes  Friends  against 
any  act  whereby  the  right  of  slavery  is  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  forbids  the  hiring  slaves  of  those 
who  hold  them  :  also  of  being  in  any  way  acces- 
sary to  depriving  them  of  their  just  right  to  free- 
dom after  the  age  limited  by  law  for  white  per- 
sons. 

Nevertheless,  such  is  the  state  of  this  concern 
amongst  us,  that  our  membere  mostly  appear  t» 
feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  encourage  the  slave- 
holder, and  sustain  him  in  his  practice,  by  freely 

•  Elizabeth  Fry. 
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buying  and  using  the  produce  obtained  through  that  God  is  just,  and  that  His  justice  will  not 
the  forced  and  unrequited  toil  of  his  slave:  for   sleep  forever?" 


it  is  believed  to  be  an  incontrovertible  truth,  that 
the  consumers  of  the  produce  of  the  labor  of 
•  laves  do  sustain  slavery,  with  the  train  of  evils 
.onnected  with,  and  dependent  thereon  !  They 
_ive  the  motive,  and  furnish  the  means  for  car- 
rying on  the  iniquitous  business. 

A  few  years  after  Friends  had  cleared  their 
own  hands  of  holding  slaves,  as  above  stated — 
now  more  than  half  a  century  past — some  revival 
of  concern  on  the  subject  became  apparent.  A 
considerable  number  of  Friends  became  uneasy 
with  their  practice  of  buying  and  using  the  pro- 
duce of  the  labor  of  slaves ;   and  a  portion  of 


Let  us  also  bear  in  mind  the  state  of  the  Jews 
formerly,  who  were  severely  reprimanded  for 
their  manifold  backslidings.  "  Shall  not  I  visit 
for  these  things,  saith  the  Lord ;  shall  not  I  be 
avenged  on  such  (h  nation  as  this  ?"    Jer  5:  9. 

Some  may  probably  admit  the  correctness  of 
the  principle  on  which  the  foregoing  reinarks  are 
made,  and  yet  conclude  it  impossible  to  be  car- 
ried out  in  our  practice,  and  therefore  useless  to 
make  the  attempt !  But  is  this  reasoning  upon 
sound  Christian  principle  ? 

It  is  readily  granted  that  our  commercial  in- 
tercourse and  way  of  living  are  so  interwoven  with 


these  from  a  conviction  of  duty  declined  the  use  j  the  produce  of  the  labor  of  the  slave,  that  it  were 


thereof ;  the  exercise  was  spread  in  the  inferior 
meetings ;  and  obtained  such  weight  that  the 
subject  was  laid  before  the  Yearly  Meeting  by 
each  of  the  Quarters  then  composing  it :  and  a 
more  lively  concern  was  evident  on  this  point, 
at  that  time  and  for  many  years  after,  than  has 
been  manifested  for  many  years  past. 

Why  is  it  not  thus  in  the  present  day  ?  The  na- 
ture of  the  case  is  not  changed  nor  the  criminality 
lessened.  Perhaps  it  is  augmented  by  the  in- 
crease of  light  and  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
Let  eacli  of  us  answer  the  query  for  ourselves ; 
bringing  the  case  home  to  the  light  of  truth  in 
our  own  minds. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  at  that  time  issued  a  min- 
ute of  advice  encouraging  Friends  to  cherish  the 
concern ;  and  a  committee  being  that  year  ap- 
pointed to  visit  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly 
Meetings,  in  order  to  preserve  health  and  sound- 
ness in  the  body,  it  became  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  labor  of  that  committee  to  impress  on 
the  minds  of  Friends  the  propriety  of  attention 
to  the  minute  of  advice  on  this  subject. 

Now  if  we  consider  the  influence  of  our  exam- 
ple on  the  community  around  us,  what  must  we 
conclude  it  would  have  been,  if  the  members  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  generally  had  cherished  this 
concern,  and  reduced  it  to  practice;  or  if  the 
members  of  our  Society  in  America  had  done  the 
same  on  the  ground  and  principle  of  that  eminent 
example,  John  Woolman  ;  quietly  ceasing  to  aid 
a  custom  so  fraught  with  iniquity,  and  utterly 
incompatible  with  Christianity,  at  the  same 
time  seeking  for  and  obtaining  goods  free  from 
the  stain  of  slavery,  as  far  as  practicable  ?  Who 
can  determine  the  extent  of  our  influence  on  the 
community,  especially  in  the  South,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  much  nearer  prepared  to  look 
forward  toward  emancipation,  than  many  of  them 
are  at  the  present  day  ?  For  our  national  gov- 
ernment has  fallen  back  in  relation  to  slavery  to 
such  an  alarming  extent,  that  even  tte  stability 
of  our  Federal  compact  is  jeopardized;  and  it 
has  become  a  national  sin  of  no  small  magnitude, 
to  the  disgrace  of  our  country.  May  we  not 
truly,  (in  the  language  of  Thomas  Jefferson,) 
"  tremble  for  our  country,  when  we  remember 


next  to  impossible  to  stand  perfectly  clear  of 
everything  that  is  in  some  degree  tinctured  with 
the  sin  of  slavery.  But  this  is  not  admitted  as 
a  valid  reason  for  omitting  to  do  "  that  which  our 
hands  find  to  do,"  and  which  is  reasonably  within 
our  reach. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  Christian  who  is  en- 
deavoring so  to  live  as  to  obtain  the  answer  of  a 
good  conscience  toward  God  and  to  his  fellow 
man,  will  not  feel  himself  justified  in  omitting  to 
do  that  which  he  had  the  opportunity  and  the 
power  to  do,  because  he  apprehended  that  it 
would  not  accomplish  all  he  desired. 

The  way  is  now  open  for  us  to  obtain  goods 
free  from  slavery,  if  we  have  a  choice  in  doing 
so ;  and  it  is  believed  there  will  be  no  lack  of  aii 
ample  supply,  if  there  is  a  sufficient  demand  to 
bring  them  into  market.  Let  us  bear  in  mind 
also,  that  while  seeking  for  free  goods,  and  mak- 
ing arrangements  that  they  may  be  conveyed  to 
us  without  any  mixture  of  slave-grown  produce — 
and  especially  if  we  offer  a  little  higher  price  for 
goods  of  this  character — we  are  giving  evidence 
that  we  have  a  testimony  in  our  hearts  against 
the  sin  of  slavery,  and  are  not  actuated  by  our 
own  pecuniary  interest. 

We  are  individually  interested — each  having 
the  opportunity  of  making  his  own  electioii,  either 
to  cast  in  his  "two  mites"  or  more  into  the 
treasury  that  will  sustain  the  slaveholder,  or  into 
the  opposite  scale  on  the  side  of  freedom.  Let 
us  therefore  enquire,  which  of  these  will  be  most 
pleasing  in  the  Divine  sight  ?  Keeping  in  re- 
membrance that  it  is  not  the  magnitude  of  the 
act,  but  the  integrity  of  the  heart,  for  which  we 
shall  be  justified,  even  as  our  Saviour  commend- 
ed the  poor  widow,  when  he  saw  her  cast  "  two 
mites"  into  the  treasury.    Luke  21st,  2nd. 

T.  W. 


"Now  in  thy  youth  beseech  of  Him 

Who  giveth,  upbraiding  not, 
That  his  light  in  thy  heart  become  not  dim, 

And  his  love  be  unforgot; 
And  thy  God,  in  the  darkest  of  days,  will  be 
Greenness,  and  beauty,  and  strength  to  thee." 

Barton. 
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CLIFTON  ROCKS. 
AN  ILLUSTRATION  FOR   MODERATE  DRINKERS. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  lecture 
recently  delivered  at  the  Guildhall,  Bath,  by  New- 
man Hall,  a  Minister  of  London,  on  the  claims 
of  the  Temperance  reformatiou  on  the  Christian 
Church. 

The  illustration  is  pertinent  and  graphic,  as 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  locality  of  Clifton 
will  at  once  perceive.  We  were  much  gratified 
to  find  from  a  letter  received  the  other  day  from 
an  Independent  minister  in  Herefordshire,  who 
happened,  at  the  time,  to  be  in  Bath,  and  who 
went  to  hear  the  lecture  in  question,  that  he 
was  so  convinced  of  the  soundness  an^l  rectitude 
'of  the  principles  then  enunciated,  as  "  to  resolve 
to  do  away  with  the  glass,"  and,  to  continue  his 
own  words,  "  Mr.  Hall  delivered  himself  in  so 
convincing  a  manner,  as  could  not  but  make  all 
who  had  heads  and  hearts  do  the  same." 

This  minister  has  already  commenced  in  good 
earnest  with  his  own  congregation,  and  we  trust 
that  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  following  pas- 
sages, and  a  prayerful  consideration  of  the  posi- 
tion and  responsibility  of  the  moderate  drinker, 
will  induce  many  of  our  readers  to  adopt  the 
same  laudable  resolve  as  our  friend  in  Hereford- 
shire. 

"  Some  time  ago  I  was  on  the  beautiful  down 
at  Cliftou;  looking  at  the  lovely  scenery  around, 
the  river  Avon  winding  so  tranquilly  below,  and 
the  Nightingale  Valley,  clothed  with  verdure, 
opposite.  How  perilous  is  the  edge  of  those 
rocks,  ■  sloping  gradually  downwards — far  more 
perilous  th.m  if  it  had  terminated  abruptly.  I 
thought  standing  there, — I  am  only  a  few  feet 
from  the  very  edge,  where  the  view  is  much 
more  beautiful,  but  if  I  go  on  the  slope  my  feet 
may  give  way — I  might  slip  down,  and  be  unable 
to  stop  myself  until  I  fall  over  the  precipice. 
Now,  supposing  I  had  strong  spike  nails  put  into 
my  boots,  and  suppose  I  went  across  the  slope 
and  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  rock,  and  digging 
my  spikes  into  the  ground,  stood  there  secure ; 
and  suppose  there  was  a  crowd  of  persons  passing 
by,  and  I  knew  notliiug  of  them,  they  being 
strangers  to  me  ;  and  I  was  to  exclaim  in  their 
hearing,  "  How  delightful  this  is  !  how  much 
more  enjoyable  than  standing  back  there  away 
from  the  edge  !  •Here  I  stand  looking  right  over, 
with  no  danger  of  falling,  and  with  a  degree  of 
excitement  and  delight  that  you  who  stand  be- 
hind cannot  imagine."  And  suppose,  attracted 
by  my  representations  of  the  superior  enjoyments 
of  such  a  position,  some  of  them  behind  venture, 
one  by  one,  witliout  having  any  spikes  in  their 
shoes,  to  try  and  stand  where  I  stand,  and  to  do 
just  as  I  am  doing;  and  suppose  I  sec  themslip- 
piOj^)  ami  one  falls  and  is  dashed  to  pieces,  while 
some  continue  to  stand,  having  spikes,  or  others  ' 
feeling  tiieir  danger,  go  back  ;  but  every  now  and  , 
then,  one  after  another,  an  old  man  or  a  child,  or 


a  young  man  or  a  woman,  falls  over  to  be  dashed 
to  pieces ;  and  suppose  I  still  retain  my  position, 
and  say,  "How  delightful  it  is  I"  while  men  of 
benevolence  exclaim,  "  You  wretch,  you  are 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  these  people  !"  and  I  say, 
"  I  am  doing  nothing  of  the  kind  :  what  non- 
sense to  charge  me  with  it  ?  for  though  they  are 
doing  as  I  do,  I  am  setting  them  the  example  to 
stand  upon  the  cliff ;  I  am  not  setting  them  the 
example  to  fall  over."  What  would  you  say  to 
such  a  defence  ?  Should  I  not  be  execrated 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  and 
rightly  so  ?  And  was  not  this  the  position 
of  the  moderate  drinker  ?  If  I  am  a  man  of 
moderation,  I  have  certain  spikes  in  my  shoes — 
the  spike  of  constitutional  temperament,  which 
does  not  urge  me  to  excess,  and  which  enables 
me  to  take  from  habit  a  small  quantity  and  then 
stop ;  or  the  spike  of  conscience,  or  of  true  re- 
ligion, which  enables  me  to  retain  my  position  j 
but  those  who  accompisny  me  may  be  devoid  of 
that  peculiar  constitutional  temperament,  or  of 
true  religion,  or  have  but  little  conscience,  and 
perhaps  may  have  inherited  a  predisposition  to- 
ward drunkenness.  Yet  I  invite  them  to  do  as 
I  do.  See  the  result :  30,000  persons  every 
year  fall  down  those  cliffs  of  drunkenness  and 
are  dashed  to  pieces ;  and  yet  moderate  drink- 
ers shall  stand  upon  the  edge,  and  say,  "  We  are 
not  responsible  for  their  failings,  because  if  they 
only  did  as  we  do  they  would  be  safe." — Bristol 
Temperance  Herald . 


THE  MESQUITE  TREE. 

At  Temple's  Vineyard,  California,  there  is  a 
Mesquite  tree,  9  feet  liigli  and  ten  feet  across. 
It  is  a  beautiful  ti'ee,  producing  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  beans,  which,  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Mexico,  are  used  for  fattening  cattle,  and,  when 
pounded,  they  produce  a  fair  article  of  flour  for 
bread.  No  tree  is  more  valuable  in  the  desert, 
nor  does  anything  surpass  it  as  an  ornamental 
tree.  It  is  also  very  valuable  as  a  hedge  plant. 
It  is  important  that  its  worth  for  cattle  feed  and 
hedging,  as  well  as  for  ornamental  purposes, 
should  be  faithfully  tried  in  the  upper  part  o; 
the  State.  If  it  can  stand  the  cold,  it  will  be 
found  very  hardy  in  every  other  respect.  It 
grows  on  almost  any  soil,  without  water.  This 
and  the  Cottonwood  are  the  only  varieties  of 
wood  found  in  the  Colorado  country.  The  tree 
is  of  the  Acacia  species,  having  the  appearance 
of  an  inverted  bowl ;  that  is,  it  is  semi-spherical 
— the  foliage  very  thick  evergreen.  Its  palmate 
or  fern-like  leaf  has  from  five  to  twelve  leaflets 
on  each  side  of  the  axil.  Tiie  branches  shoot 
out  low  down,  like  those  of  a  neglected  scrub 
apple  tree,  and  are  armed  with  hard,  sharp 
thorns.  One  variety  bears  a  screw-shaped  bean  ; 
the  other  one  resembling  the  common  string 
bean.  The  tree  grows  about  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet  high,  seldom  higher.    The  gum  is  ex- 
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I    cellent  for  medicinal  purposes,  and,  for  pasting, 
is  equal  to  gum  Arabic,  which  it  resembles, 
j     The  gum  exudes  from  all  parts  of  the  bark  quite 
,     plentifully.    An  Indian  will  collect  a  double- 
handful  in  half  an  hour. 


;  For  Friends'  EeTiew. 

j  THE  NEW  JpMANCIPATION  MOVEMENT. 

;        la  the  last  number  of  "Burritt's  Citizen  of  the 
I     World,"  we  find  an  account  of  a  recent  journey 
I    by  the  Editor  through  the  Western  States,  for 
1    the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  public  the 
f     scheme  of  "  Compensated  Emancipation."  Du- 
ring an  absence  of  six  weeks,  Elihu  Burritt  ad- 
dressed public  meetings  in  twenty  of  the  princi- 
I    pal  cities  in  the  West,  and  the  plan  was  every- 
where received  with  a  favor  and  sympathy  truly 

;  encouraging. 

f 

J        "We  by  no  means  say,"  writes  E.  B.,  that 

I  all  who  listened  to  its  development  were  ready 
to  give  their  adhesion  to  the  doctiines  it  in- 
volves ;  but  those  who  did  this,  represented 
all  political  parties  and  platforms.     At  the 

,  conclusion  of  every  lecture,  several  persons 
would  come  forward  and  express  their  appro- 
bation of  the  views  presented.  Sometimes 
slaveholders  from  the  South  would  do  this,  say- 

,  ing  that  it  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever  heard 
any  hona  fide,  practical  plan  presented  for  the 
extinction  of  slavery. 

There  were  two  points  at  which  we  presented 
the  proposition,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
interest.  These  were  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
and  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  We  had  earnestly 
desired  an  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  the 

;  subject  in  a  Slave  State.  This,  through  the 
^ind  CO  operation  of  a  few  friends  of  freedom, 
we  were  favored  with  in  Wilmington,  on  the  17th 
of  December.  We  -went  thither  with  no  little 
solicitude  and  doubt  in  reference  to  our  reception, 
not  Idealizing  how  much  freedom  of  opinion  on 
the  question  of  slavery  existed  in  that  State. 
But  we  were  most  cordially  received ;  and  uo 
audience  we  have  ever  addressed  on  the  subject, 
gave  it  a  more  sympathetic  hearing.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  lecture,  several  gentlemen 
arose,  one  after  the  other,  and  expressed  their 
hearty  concurrence  with  the  views  and  arguments 
presented.  A  Virginian  made  some  very  interest- 
ing remarks,  relating  to  the  sentiments  of  a  great 
number  of  the  people  of  that  State  in  regard  to 
slavery.  Next  morning  a  gentleman  of  the  city 
called  very  early  to  inquire  if  any  society  was  to  be 
organized,  or  any  measures  to  be  set  on  foot  in 
connection  with  the  plan.  We  had.  an  interview 
with  all  the  editors,  and  found  them  ready  and 
willing  to  publish  a  full  exposition  of  Compen- 
sated Emancipation.  The  editor  of  the  Demo- 
cratic piper  came  out  the  next  morning  with  a 
leader  on  the  subject :  givifig,  with  great  clear- 


ness and  fulness,  all  the  principal  points  of  the 
proposition.  Thus  it  was  brought  before  a  ma- 
jority of  the  newspaper-reading  population  of 
the  State  through  the  journals  of  Wilmington. 
We  earnestly  hope,  that  a  movement  may  be 
organized  in  that  city  to  hasten  the  glorious  day 
of  Emancipation.  VVhat  a  rejoicing  would  thrill 
the  civilized  world,  should  that  State  break  away 
from  the  bonds  of  slavery  ! 

In  St.  Louis,  we  obtained  a  hearing  from 
doubtless  a  hundred  thousand  persons  scattered 
over  the  State,  through  the  journals  of  that  great 
and  growing  city.  Of  course,  we  did  not  expect  to 
speak  to  a  public  meeting  there  on  the  subject  of 
Emancipation  ;  but  we  called  upon  all  the  editors 
of  the  daily  prints,  and  never  had  a  more  cour- 
teous reception  than  from  them.  We  found  them 
accessible  to  all  the  arguments  we  could  ofl"er  ia 
favor  of  ridding  that  great  State  of  Slavery.  Thej 
seemed  disposed  to  concede  to  the  various  con- 
siderations we  presented  their  intrinsic  weight 
and  importance.  *  *  *  *  J^^d  an  in- 
teresting conversation  with  the  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Democrat,  and  found  that  it  had  been  estab- 
lished for  the  single  purpose  of  working  toward 
Emancipation,  in  a  discreetbut  steady  effort.  Our 
interview  with  the  editor  of  the  great  German 
paper  of  the  city  was  also  very  satisfactory  and 
gratifying.  He  gave  us  a  great  many  important 
facts  relating  to  the  sentiments  and  influence  of 
his  countrymen.  Almost  to  a  man  they  are  for 
freedom  ;  and,  constituting  full  one-third  of  the 
population  of  St.  Louis,  they  are  adding  greatly 
to  its  anti-slavery  agencies. 

We  presented  a  copy  of  our  pamphlet  to  each 
of  these  editors,  and  the  next  day  they  all  came 
out  with  articles  of  considerable  length,  giving 
the  principal  points  of  the  proposition.  Thus, 
the  majority  of  the  newspaper  readers  in  the 
State  had  the  subject  brought  before  them. 
The  Legislature  was  then  in  session  at  Jefferson, 
and  every  member  must  have  seen  one  ^f  the 
St.  Louis  journals,  and  have  noticed  the  propo- 
sition. We  believe  that  there  are  many 
thousand  persons  in  Missouri  quite  prepared  for 
Emancipation,  and  were  the  offer  of  national 
compensation  made  in  good  faith,  we  are  con- 
fident Missouri  would  accept  it  in  two  years. 

The  largest  audience  we  addressed  on  this 
subject  was  in  Indianapolis.  The  Governor  of 
Indiana  was  present,  and  other  influential  men, 
representing  all  professions.  We  had  a  very 
interesting  meeting  also  in  Iowa  City.  The  Leg- 
islature oi  the  State  was  then  assembled,  and 
they  adjourned  a  special  session  appointed  for 
the  evening,  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  to 
all  the  members  who  wished  to  be  present  at  our 
lecture.  About  fifty  of  them  attended,  together 
with  other  influential  men  from  different  parts  of 
Iowa.  One  gentleman  from  the  Missouri  border 
remarked  at  the  conclusion,  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  pay  thirty  dollars  a  year  the  rest  of 
his  life,  if  slavery  could  be  peacefully  abolished 
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in  the  way  proposed.  An  editor  from  the  same 
town  said  he  would  publish  our  pamphlet  entire 
in  his  journal,  in  a  series  of  articles.  We  con- 
versed with  men  from  every  part  of  the  State  on 
the  plan,  and  found  many  ready  to  rally  to  the 
banner  of  Compensated  Emanoipation. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  result  of  this 
long  and  interesting  campaign  in  the  Western 
States.  We  hope  it  may  encourage  our  readers 
to  believe  that  there  is  a  preparation  of  the 
public  mind  both  in  the  free  and  several  of  the 
slave  States  for  a  great  and  continuous  move- 
ment in  favor  of  emancipation.  While  we  write 
these  lines,  we  are  beginning  a  new  tour  in  the 
Western  and  other  States  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  the  plan.  We  hope  to  get  the  ear 
of  several  Legislatures  on  the  subject.  By  the 
1st  of  May,  we  trust  it  may  have  been  brought 
before  the  people  in  all  the  principal  towns  in 
the  Free  States,  and  a  great  number  of  good 
and  true  men  of  all  parties  enlisted  in  the  move- 
ment." 

FRIENDS'  11E\^IEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  7,  1857. 

Movement  for  Emancipation  in  Mis- 
souri.— Our  readers  are  aware  that,  in  a  late  de- 
bate in  the  Legislature  of  Missouri,  sentiments 
favorable  to  emancipation  and  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  were  freely  expressed.  Sub- 
sequent events  have  shown  a  more  extended 
feeling  in  this  direction. 

It  may  be  observed  in  the  short  account  on 
another  page,  of  a  visit,  a  few  weeks  since,  to 
Missouri  by  Elihu  Burritt,  that  he  called  upon 
all  the  Editors  of  the  daily  prints  in  St.  Louis 
and  had  a  courteous  reception.  He  presented  to 
each  of  them  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet,  from  which 
we  gave  extracts  in  Nos.  17  and  18  of  our  cur- 
rent volume.  The  next  day  they  all  came  out 
in  articles  of  considerable  length,  giving  the 
principal  points  of  the  plan  of  emancipation  ad- 
vocated in  the  pamphlet.  "The  Legislature," 
says  E.  B.,  "was  then  in  session  at  Jefferson, 
*  and  every  member  must  have  seen  one  of  the  St. 
Louis  journals  and  have  noticed  the  proposition." 
How  far  these  facts  had  an  influence  on  the  sub- 
sequent extraordinary  action  of  the  Legislature 
we  are  not  informed,  but  a  resolution  was  after- 
wards introduced  into  that  body  declaring  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  State  of  3Iis- 
eouri  impracticable,  and  that  any  movement  to 
ward  it  would  be  unwise  and  unjust,  and  should 
be  discountenanced  by  the  people.    This  was 


adopted  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  25  to  4  and  in 
the  House  by  107  to  12. 

The  introduction  of  such  a  resolution  may  be 
regarded  as  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  the 
question  of  emancipation  had  gained  an  entrance 
amongst  the  people,  and  there  is  hope  in  the  fact 
that  16  members  could  be  found  prepared  to  re- 
cord their  votes  against  the  resolution.  The  St. 
Louis  Democrat  now  openly  declares  itself  for 
emancipation  in  Missouri.  The  German  pa- 
pers reiterate  its  arguments  and  sustain  its  course. 
The  Anzeiger  says : 

"  The  emancijjntion  question,  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Leader,  seems  about  to  become' the 
topic  of  discussion  in  Missouri.  The  Leader  will 
have  it  so,  and  most  of  the  papers  here  express- 
ed their  views  about  it  yesterday  in  consequence. 

*  *  *  *  The  North  and  the 
South  will  both  learn  with  astonishment,  that 
here,  in  Missouri,  a  State  particularly  distinguish- 
ed, during  a  few  years  past,  for  its  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  extension  of  slavery,  a  movement  in 
favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  has  been  sudden- 
ly made,  in  such  wise  as  plainly  to  frighten  its 
opponents,  and  that  it  has  already,  in  its  very  be- 
ginning, gained  many  unexpected  friends  and 
supporters.  If  the  Leader  will  read  the  Yolks- 
hlatt  it  will  learn  that  we  were  right  when  we 
said  that  the  emancipation  party  would  gain  very 
many  recruits  from  the  ranks  of  the  National 
democracy.  The  position  assumed  by  the  Demo- 
crat shows  plainly  that  the  Benton  democracy 
have  not,  in  consequence  of  their  late  defeat,  de- 
termined to  beat  a  retreat,  but  that  they  are  re- 
solved to  renew  the  contest  on  a  more  decided  plat- 
form, if  not,  indeed,  on  the  emancipation  platform 
itself.  It  is  certain  that  St.  Louis,  and  probably  a 
few  other  counties,  are  rife  for  this  agitation." 

A  correspondent  of  the  National  Era,  writing 
at  Canton,  111.,  says :  "Our  Missouri  neighbors 
have  sprung  a  discussion  in  their  Legislature 
which  has  caused  some  surprise  here ;  it  is  the 
question  of  slave  emancipation  in  Missouri.  There 
are  those  among  us  who  predict  that  at  no  dis- 
tant day  Missouri  will  be  free.  *  *  *  It  is 
no  use  disguising  the  fact  that  there, is  in  Mis- 
souri an  influential  party  who  favor  this  eman- 
cipation movement — a  party  too,  of  bold  thinkers, 
who  will  not  shrink  from  the  now  inevitable  con- 
test." 

A  census  of  the  State,  recently  taken,  shows 
the  increase  of  the  white  population  during  the 
last  six  years  to  have  been  224,453,  while  the 
increase  of  the  slaves  was  only  1,823.  The 
whole  population  is  819,593  whites,  2,652  free 
blacks,  and  89,590  slaves. 
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The  Ministry. — Before  the  Apostles  of  our 
jjord  went  forth  to  proclaim  his  truth  to  the  na- 
tions, they  were  to  wait  at  Jerusalem  until  en- 
dued with  power  from  on  high  ;  and  it  was  this 
divine  power  which  made  them  ministers  of 
Christ  and  enabled  them  to  speak  in  his  name. 
Such,  in  every  age  of  the  Church,  must  be  the 
primary  qualiiication  and  authority  under  which 
a  true  Gospel  ministry  is  to  be  exercised.  But 
while  preaching  was  not  to  be  "  with  enticing 
words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of 
the  Spirit  and  of  power,"  there  are  earnest  apos- 
tolic exhortations  to  "  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound 
words,"  showing  sound  speech  tWt  cannot  be 
condemned ;"  neither  enticing  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  repulsive  on  the  other. 

Ministers  stand  as  interpreters  of  Him  who  is 
the  great  Teacher  of  His  people,  and  it  cannot 
be  beneath  the  dignity  of  their  office,  nor  incon- 
sistent with  a  faithful  declaration  of  the  "  testi- 
mony of  God,"  to  study  to  deliver  His  gospel 
messages  in  correct  language,  and  with  tone  and 
manner  suited  to  a  divine  gift  and  calling.  The 
Discipline  of  our  religious  Society  advises  "that 
ministers,  in  preaching,  writing  or  conversing 
about  the  things  of  God,  keep  to  the  form  of 
sound  words  or  Scripture  terms,"  and  "be  cau- 
tious of  using  unnecessary  preamble also, 
"  against  misquoting  and  misapplying  the  Holy 
Scriptures,"  or  using  "  unbecoming  tones,  sounds, 
gestures  and  all  affectation,"  and  to  "  be  careful 
how  and  what  they  offer  in  prayer,  avoiding 
many  words  and  repetitions." 

These  remarks  are  suggested  by  a  brief  com- 
munication on  this  subject  from  a  valued  corres- 
pondent, who  writes  in  no  censorious  spirit,  but 
under  a  religious  concern,  as  recommended  in 
our  Discipline,  "  to  watch  over  one  another  for 
good,  and  to  help  those  who  are  exercised  in  the 
ministry  in  the  right  line." 

Died,— On  tbe  16th  inst.,  at  West  Town  School, 
Timothy  Augustus  Pharo,  son  of  Archelaus  R.  and 
Louisa  W.  Pharo,  in  the  Twelfth  year  of  his  age — a 
member  of  Little  Egg  Harbor  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

This  was  the  only  fatal  case  upon  tlie  boys'  side  dur- 
ing the  recent  prevalence  of  the  measles  at  the 
school. 

During  his  sufferings  he  endeared  himself  to  those 
having  the  care  of  him,  by  the  patience  he  exhibited, 
and  by  the  frequent  expressions  of  thankfulness  for 
the  kind  and  unremitted  attentions  bestowed. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  which  preceded  his 
close,  he  repeatedly  said  he  should  die  away  from  his 
parents  and  home,  of  this  he  felt  assured.  And  after 
praying  fervently  that  his  sins  might  be  forgiven,  his 
spirit  left  the  suffering  body,  as  we  firmly  trust,  for 


that  home  with  the  blessed  prepared  by  our  Saviour, 
who  said  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me  and 
forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven." 

Died,  At  Rockwood,  C.  W.,  on  the  5th  of  Ist  Month, 
in  the  68th  year  of  his  age,  John  Harris,  a  minister  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a  member  of  Pelham 
'  Monthly  Meeting.    The  immediate  cause  of  the  death 
'  of  our  dear  friend  was  an  injury  on  the  head,  received 
by  being  thrown  from  his  sleigh  on  the  30th  of  12th 
month.    During  the  greater  part  of  the  week  follow- 
ing this  painful  occurrence,  he  suffered  intense  bodily 
pain.    Partial  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat 
rendered  utterance  difficult  and  indistinct,  but  between 
the  paroxysms  of  pain  he  expressed  to  those  around 
I  him  that  peace  was  the  covering  of  his  spirit,  and 
through  all,  abundant  evidence  was  given  that  the 
all-sustaining  arm  of  Divine  goodness  was  underneath 
to  support  and  comfort  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
!     In  early  life  he  was  mercifully  preserved  fromviralk- 
j  ing  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  though  in  a  sphere 
of  action  exposed  to  many  temj  tations;  and  at  a  later 
I  period,  yielding  to  the  influences  of  divine  love,  he  was 
constrained  to  invite  others  to  enter  into  a  covenant 
j  with  the  Lord  who  had  been  to  him,  during  a  chequered 
(  pilgrimage,  light  and  salvation. 

From  his  uniform  and  unyielding  truthfulness,  and 
I  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  judgment,  he  exerted  a 
wide  and  judicious  influence  in  his  own  neighborhood, 
where  his  removal  will  be  deeply  felt  as  well  as  by 
the  church.    May  the  evidence  so  abundantly  vouch- 
I  safed  in  the  case  of  our  departed  friend,  that  "  He  who 
j  loves  his  own  lovelh  them  unto  the  end,"  be  an  en- 
'  couragement  to  all,  with  a  single  eye  to  occupy  the 
talent  committed  to  their  trust,  that  when  this  mortal 
shall  put  on  immortality,  they  also  may  receive,  as  we 
reverently  believe  he  has  received,  the  welcome  sum- 
mons, "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 


THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  KANE. 
Dr.  Elisha  Kent  Kane  died  in  the  Island  of 
Cuba  on  the  16th  of  last  month.  His  disease 
was  the  result  of  scurvy  and  exposure  during  his 
northern  explorations.  The  following  sketch  of 
his  life,  copied  from  the  N.  Y.  Tribime,  will  be 
read  with  melancholy  interest : 

"  Dr.  Kane  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
year  1822,  and  had  accordingly  just  entered  upon 
his  thirty-fifth  year.  He  received  his  academic 
education  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
graduated  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  in  1843.  Soon  after  that 
date  he  entered  the  United  States  Navy  as  As- 
1  sistant  Surgeon,  and  accompanied  the  first  Ame- 
rican embassy  to  China.  With  his  native  thirst 
for  observing  the  manners  and  customs  of  strange 
countries,  he  visited  different  parts  of  China,  the 
Philippines,  Ceylon,  and  the  interior  of  India. 
He  was  the  first  white  person  who  descended 
into  the  crater  of  the  Tail  of  Luzon,  accomplish- 
ing the  enterprize  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  He 
was  suspended  by  a  bamboo  rope  around  his 
body,  from  a  projecting  crag,  more  than  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  remains  of  volcanic  erup- 
tions. With  bottles  of  sulphurous  acid  and  other 
specimens  from  the  mouth  of  the  crater,  he  was 
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dragged  up  senseless  through  the  scoriae.  Upon 
this  expedition  he  was  attacked  by  the  Ladrones 
and  savages  of  the  Negrito  race,  and  exposed  to 
other  hardships  which  proved  fatal  to  his  travel- 
ling companion,  Baron  Loe,  of  Prussia.  After 
this  he  traversed  a  considerable  portion  of  India, 
visited  Ceylon,  ascended  the  Nile  to  the  confines 
of  Nubia,  and  then  passed  a  season  in  Egypt. 
He  travelled  through  Greece  on  foot,  and  returned 
in  1846  to  the  United  States.  He  was  imruedi- 
ately  ordered  to  the  Coast  of  Africa,  and  sailing 
in  the  frigate  United  States,  visited  the  slave 
factories  from  Cape  Mount  to  the  River  Bonny, 
and  obtained  free  access  to  the  baracoons  of  Da- 
homey. Returning  home  in  a  precarious  state 
of  health,  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  visit 
Mexico  during  the  war  as  a  volunteer.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  delivering  despatches  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  escorted  by  the 
notorious  spy  company  of  the  brigand  Domin- 
guez,  and  after  getting  the  better  of  a  detach- 
ment of  Mexican  soldiers  whom  they  encountered 
at  Nopaluca,  he  was  forced  to  combat  his  com- 
panions single-handed  in  order  to  save  the  lives 
of  his  prisoners.  General  Torrajon,  Greneral  Ga- 
ona  and  others,  from  their  fury.  On  the  return 
of  peace,  he  was  ordered  upon  the  Coast  Survey 
under  Prof.  Bache,  and  was  thus  employed. in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  when  he  volunteered  his  sei-vices 
to  the  first  Grinnell  Expedition  in  1850.  He  was 
accepted  as  senior  surgeon  and  naturalist  of  the 
squadron,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  with  an 
enthusiasm,  sagacity  and  power  of  endurance 
which  admirably  prepared  him  for  the  most  ar- 
duous responsibilities  of  the  second  expedition, 
the  results  of  which  are  before  the  woi-ld. 

"  In  his  private  character.  Dr.  Kane  displayed 
a  singularly  lovely  and  attractive  union  of  quali- 
ties in  striking  contrast  with  the  boldness  and 
resolution  which  impelled  him  on  his  career  of 
adventure.  The  narratives  of  his  expeditions 
present  a  delightful  illustration  of  his  personal 
traits.  In  this  respect  they  possess  the  charm  of 
unconscious  autobiography.  His  modest  sim- 
plicity, his  refined  tastes,  his  tenderness  of  feel- 
ing, and  his  almost  feminine  sympathies,  are  per- 
petually revealed  in  connection  with  as  dauntless 
courage  and  constancy  as  ever  nerved  heroic 
heart  to  lofty  prowess.  Hence  the  magnetic 
power  which  he  exerted  over  the  companions  of 
his  enterprize,  winning  their  romantic  attach- 
ment, and  making  himself  a  centre  of  light  and 
encouragement  amid  the  darkest  moments  of  the 
forlorn  hope  in  the  Arctic  seas.  Whatever  the 
scientific  results  of  his  perilous  voyages,  they  arc 
of  still  higher  significance  in  the  example  they 
have  presented  of  noble,  persistent,  disinterested 
and  undismayed  manhood." 


Zeal  ever  follows  an  appearance  of  truth,  and 
the  assured  are  too  apt  to  be  warm ;  but  it  is  their 
weak  side  in  argument ;  zeal  being  better  shown 
against  sin,  than  persons  or  their  mistakes. 


Trom  the  Quarterly  Keriew. 
FRENCH  ALGERIA. 
[Concluded  from  page  396.] 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  Turkish  rule, 
it  was  emphatically  the  city  of  Algiers  which 
held  the  country,  nominally  for  the  Sultan,  but 
really  for  the  Deys  and  their  crews  of  pirates. 
On  the  edge  of  this  port,  and  within  these  walls, 
a  very  small  number  of  the  ruling  race  overawed 
the  Arabs  of  the  Metidja  plain — kept  in  check 
the  Kabyles  of  the  mountains — used  as  instru- 
ments of  their  government  the  Moors  of  the 
cities — and  systematically  insulted  the  few  Chris- 
tian residents  who  were  free. 

This  power  was  permitted  to  inflict  a  vast 
amount  of  injury  and  suffering  for  three  centu- 
ries. The  sufferers  were  mostly  Christians. 
Many  were  the  true  martyrs  called  to  follow  the 
example  of  Raymond  Lulli,  who  in  the  thirteenth 
century  laid  down  his  life  on  these  coasts  for  his 
religion.  Christian  slavery  is  the  oue  black 
stain  which  was  never  removed  from  Algiers 
between  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
and  the  earlier  part  of  our  own,  and  which  must 
forever  make  the  memory  of  its  Turkish  period 
hateful.  It  is  hardly  possible  now  to  believe 
that  these  marauders  used  once  to  carry  oif  Bri- 
tish subjects  into  captivity  from  the  clifFs  of 
Kent,  and  from  the  western  coasts  of  Ireland, 
and  that  even  when  the  Channel  was  made 
secure,  English  prisoners  for  the  Mohamedan 
markets  were  taken  through  France  to  Mar- 
seilles. But  throughout  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  evil  was  so  pressing  that  it  seems  inter- 
woven with  all  the  history  of  the  time.  It  was 
the  subject  of  sermons  preached  and  published 
on  behalf  of  captives.  It  was  a  topic  of  much 
interest  in  the  correspondence  of  Laud  and 
Strafford.  We  might  quote  Waller,  both  a? 
poet  in  "  The  Taking  of  Sallee,"  and  as  politi- 
cian in  his  place  in  Parliament.  We  find  even 
George  Fox  writing  a  book  to  the  Grand  Sultan 
and  the  King  at  Algiers,  "wherein  he  laid  be- 
fore them  their  indecent  behavior  and  unreason- 
able dealings."  In  1620  the  first  English  fleet 
which  had  sailed  in  the»Mediterranean  since  the " 
time  of  the  Crusades,  was  sent,  but  without  any 
important  results,  under  Admiral  Mansel  against 
Algiers.  In  1655  Blake  was  more  successful ; 
all  the  English  captives  were  set  at  liberty,  and 
Cromwell,  opened  I'arliament  in  the  following 
year  with  the  announcement  that  peace  had  been 
concluded  with  the  "  profane"  nations.  Other 
expeditions,  however,  were  necessary,  and  four 
or  five  treaties  were  made  between  the  Restora- 
tion and  the  Revolution.  Nor  was  England  the 
only  nation  involved  in  this  inveterate  conflict. 
Algiers  was  twice  bombarded  by  the  French  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  with  so  much  suc- 
cess that  Voltaire  says  of  his  countrymen  that 
they  now  began  to  be  respected  on  that  African 
coast,  where  previously  they  had  been  known 
only  as  slaves.    As  to  the  relations  between 
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Barbary  aud  Spain,  they  were  characterized  by 
the  same  hostility,  and  by  incessant  mutual  re- 
prisals. Here  the  names  of  two  illustrious  men, 
the  one  a  Frenchman,  the  other  a  Spaniard — 
two  of  the  greatest  names  of  the  seventeenth 
century — demand  our  particular  notice.  They 
represent  the  two  currents  of  feeling  which  kept 
the  sympathy  and  indignation  of  Europe  in  re- 
ference to  Algerine  slavery  perpetually  fresh. 
Religion  and  charity  in  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and 
the  institutions  which  he  founded — poetry  and 
literature  in  Cervantes  and  the  writers  who  fol- 
lowed him — were  agencies  quite  as  powerful  as 
treaties  or  bombardments.  St.  Vincent,  when  a 
young  deacon,  was  taken  by  Barbary  pirates  with- 
in sight  of  the  French  coast,  while  he  was  going 
from  Marseilles  towards  Narbonne,  on  his  way 
to  revisit  the  home  of  his  childhood.  The  suf- 
ferings which  he  witnessed  made  an  indelible 
impression,  and  he  became  the  founder  of  those 
Sisterhoods  of  Mercy,  which  have  been  a  true 
honor  to  the  modern  Church  of  Rome.  Thus 
the  horrors  of  slavery  gave  the  impulse  to  organ- 
ized efforts  for  the  alleviation  of  sorrow.  The 
story  of  "The  Algerine  Captive"  was  one  of  the 
earliest  literary  works  of  the  United  States  re- 
printed in  London.  America,  as  well  as  Eu- 
rope, was  afflicted  by  the  Barbary  pirate  both 
before  and  after  the  Decliration  of  Independence. 
In  1793  there  were  115  American  slaves  in  Al- 
giers; and  Franklin,  on  his  death-bed,  gave  his 
last  word  for  emancipation,  by  making  a  pai'ody 
of  a  speech  delivered  in  the  American  Congress, 
"transferring  the  scene  to  Algiers,  and  putting 
the  speech  in  the  mouth  of  a  corsair  slave-dealer 
in  the  Divan  at  that  place." 

Even  Algerine  slavery  had  its  alleviations ; 
the  Koran  enjoins  kindness  to  the  captive. 
The  Christian  bondmen  in  Algiers  were  fre- 
quently raised  to  places  of  honor  and  trust,  or 
encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  earning  their  re- 
demption; above  all,  Christian  ecclesiastics  were 
allowed  to  preach,  ^nd  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments among  them.  Campbell  tells  us  of  an 
Algerine  Turk  who  bequeathed  a  legacy  for  the 
distribution  of  alms  amongst  the  most  necessi- 
tous of  the  "infidel  dogs;"  and  in  Arago's 
curious  autobiography,  which  contains  a  repre- 
sentation of  Algiers  as  it  was  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  we  have  a  pleasing  picture  of  an 
old  Lazarist  priest,  who  in  a  residence  of  half  a 
century  had  so  won  the  respect  and  aiFections  of 
all  the  Mussulmans,  that  he  was  able  to  shelter 
his  fellow-Christians  from  insult  and  violence. 
But  whatever  might  be  true  of  domestic  servitude, 
the  condition  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
day  on  public  works,  and  shut  up  at  night  in 
the  bagnios,  was  perfectly  frightful.  Pannati, 
whose  narrative  is  one  of  the  latest,  says:  "Of 
all  human  sufferers,  I  have  been  taught  to  believe 
the  Christian  slaves  of  Barbary  are  the  greatest." 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  indignation  of  Europe, 
irritated  still  further  by  the  insolent  treatment 
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of  consuls  and  free  Christian  residents,  gradually 
ripened,  and  that  the  general  feeling  at  length 
reached  its  crisis  in  the  English  expedition  of 
1816. 

Just  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
the  French  invaded  Northern  Africa,  and  yet  this 
short  period  carries  us  through  three  dynasties. 
The  expedition  sailed,  and  Algiers  capitulated, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  X. ;  the  conquest  was 
continued  and  perfected,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
whole  Turkish  Algerine  territory,  under  Louis 
Philippe;  the  results  have  been  secured  by  the 
geaerals  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  are  peacefully 
incorporated  with  the  Empire. 

No  view  of  the  natural  capabilities  of  Algeria 
can  be  so  complete  as  that  which  was  afforded  by 
the  collection  of  its  products  in  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tio7i  last  year.  Those  who  visited  that  exhibition, 
and  penetrated  to  the  long  Annexe  by  the  river, 
will  remember  the  "  Algerian  ti'ophy"  in  the 
midst,  with  its  fruits  and  ears  of  corn,  and  the 
vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  produce  which 
were  distributed  round  it.  No  more  interesting 
moment  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Exhibition 
than  the  visit  of  Abd-el-Kader — no  meeting-point 
of  the  East  and  West  in  our  times  has  been  more 
remarkable — no  scene  could  form  a  more  suitable 
termination  to  the  sketches  with  which  we  have 
endeavored  to  illusti-ate  the  various  fortunes  of 
Algiers.  The  Emir's  appearance  on  that  occa- 
sion is  described  as  sorrowful,  and  yet  prince-like. 
"  He  wore  the  simple  Ai'ab  dress,  without  any 
personal  decoration,  and  acknowledged  with  se- 
date grace  the  salutations  of  the  bystanders."  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  the  feelings  with 
which  this  child  of  the  desert  saw  the  progress  of 
European  energy  in  discovering  and  using  the 
resources  of  his  conquered  African  home. 

The  vegetable  resources  of  Algeria  are,  per- 
haps,,, on  the  whole,  the  most  conspicuous.  In 
Roman  times.  Northern .  Africa  was  so  famous 
for  its  harvests  that  it  was  proverbially  called 
the  granary  of  Italy.  Pliny  is  profuse  in  his 
praises  of  its  fruitfulness.  We  are  told  that 
Proconsular  Africa  used  sometimes  to  be  alle- 
gorically  represented  under  the  form  of  a  woman 
with  an  ear  of  corn  in  each  hand,  and  standing 
on  a  vessel  loaded  with  grain.  This  character 
seems  in  a  fair  way  of  being  again  realized  in 
reference  to  France.  In  the  Exhibition  of  1855 
might  be  seen  the  finest  samples  of  wheat,  oats, 
rye,  barley,  millet,  rice,  and  Indian  corn.  And 
these  ripe  specimens  were  exhibited  in  Paris  six 
weeks  before  the  French  harvest  was  ready. 
Fruits,  too,  of  the  most  various  kinds  were  there 
— ripe  apples  and  pears  in  July,  with  dates  from 
Laghouat  in  the  distant  Sahara;  with  oranges  so 
fine  as  to  remind  one  that  the  gardens  of  the 
Hesperides  were  in  Northwestern  Africa;  with 
lemons,  citrons,  guavas,  almonds,  figs,  pomegran- 
ates ;  with  other  garden  produce,  such  as  beans, 
haricots,  potatoes,  and  yams.  Samples  of  cotton 
were  exhibited  in  great  profusion ;  and  the  at- 
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tention  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  was 
drawn  to  other  vegetiible  fibres — especially  that 
of  the  urtica  ivivea,  brought  prominently  into 
notice  by  the  want  of  hemp  during  the  Russian 
war — and  the  c/-m  df^/'/'''?"^,  produced  from  the 
dwarf  palm,  and  much  esteemed  for  the  stuffing 
of  cushions  and  beds.  A  long  list  of  miscella- 
neous articles  might  be  enumerated,  such  as 
gums,  resins,  madder,  sumac,  linseed,  opium, 
tobacco,  olive-oils,  and  wines  both  white  and  red. 
But  in  estimating  the  vegetable  resources  of  Af- 
rican France  we  ought  particularly  to  notice  the 
invaluable  woods  for  furniture  and  cabinet-work 
which  its  vast  forests  are  able  to  send — cedar  of  ! 
such  dimensions  that  a  table  was  exhibited  of 
one  slab  nearly  five  feet  in  diameter;  olive  of  an 
almost  fabulous  age;  myrtle,  holly,  walnut,  inul- 
berry ;  and  above  all  the  Thuja  wood,  with  its 
rich  brown  veins  on  a  reddish  base,  identified  by 
Sir  William  Hooker  with  the  citrus  of  the  an-  ; 
cient  world,  tables  of  which  were  purchased  at 
incredible  prices  for  the  palaces  of  noble  Ro-  , 
mans. 

The  wealth  of  Algiers  derivable  from  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  also  is  copious  and  varied.  The 
Arab  is  essentially  a  shepherd  :  the  sheep  of  the 
Sahara  plateau  is  supposed  to  have  a  close  rela- 
tionship to  the  merino  of  Spain;  and,  as  we 
should  expect,  the  exhibition  of  wools  gave  indi- 
cations of  rivalry  with  our  own  colonies  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria.  Northern  Africa 
appears  to  be  quite  as  favorable  as  Southern 
France  for  the  cultivation  of  the  silk-worm,  and 
the  silks  formed  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  collec- 
tion of  1855.  The  coral-fishery  near  Bona  was 
conducted  with  much  enterprise  even  in  the 
Turkish  days;  and,  whether  it  remains  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  Italians  or  not,  must  be  a  valu- 
able source  of  profit  to  France.  To  this  section 
of  our  commercial  catalogue  we  may  add  the 
items  of  cochineal,  hides,  beeswax,  and  honey. 
If  we  turn  to  the  mineral  resources  of  Algeria, 
as  represented  in  the  exhibition,  we  find  iron, 
copper,  and  lead  rich  in  silver. 

Many  popular  mistakes  have  existed  in  refer- 
ence to  both  the  soil  and  climate  of  Algeria. 
When  the  French  landed,  they  were  probably 
under  the  impression  that  the  sand  of  the  inte- 
rior reached  almost  to  Sidi-Fcrruch.  Then  they 
became  acquainted  with  the  Mctidja,  where  (to 
use  one  of  I'elissier's  expressions)  you  could  not 
find  sand  enough  to  sprinkle  a  letter ;  and  the 
contrary  error  began  to  prevail,  that  there  was 
no  Algerian  sand  at  all.  The  characteristics  of 
the  Toll  and  the  Sahara  are  now  fully  known  and 
understood.  'J'he  former  is  the  country  of  har- 
vests, the  home  of  the  agricultural  Arabs,  and 
in  its  more  level  parts  very  rich  and  very  uni- 
form. The  latter  is  the  region  of  the  high  pla- 
teaux, over  which  the  pastoral  Arabs  wander 
with  their  flocks,  or  travel  iu  trading  caravans 
from  one  oasis  to  another.  It  is  true  that  the 
Sahara  is  a  desert;  but,  as  a  recent  traveller  has 


truly  said,  it  is  no  more  a  barren  unvarying  wil- 
derness than  the  Highlands  are  one  continued 
moor.  The  palm-trees  round  the  wells  of  water 
form  green  islands,  often  so  numerous  as  to  be 
truly  archipelagos,  in  the  midst  of  a  wide 
ocean  of  plains  and  mountains.  Some  tracts, 
usually  unproductive,  are  fertilized  and  turned 
into  pasture  for  a  time  by  the  rains  of  early 
spring ;  others  remain  always  an  arid  waste, 
over  which  the  simoom  reigns  supreme. 

With  these  varieties  of  soil  are  corresponding 
varieties  of  climate.  The  summer  heats  are  ex- 
cessive, though  the  winters  also  are  very  cold,  in 
the  Sahara,  beyond  the  Lesser  Atlas.  The  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  and  other  conditions  in  the 
table-lands  near  the  Tell,  elevated  above  the  sea 
to  about  the  height  of  the  Vosges,  are  probably 
very  favorable  to  the  health  and  industry  of 
Northern  Europeans.  The  climate  of  the  coast- 
region  is  moderated  and  made  equable  by  the 
proximity  of  the  sea,  and  is  far  more  like  that  of 
Naples  than  of  Sierra  Leone.  Algiers  lies  to 
the  north  of  Malaga,  though,  without  consulting 
the  map,  many  persons  would  find  it  as  difficult 
to  believe  this  as  to  believe  that  Edinburgh  lies 
to  the  west  of  Liverpool.  Moreover,  while  the 
mountains  behind  Malaga  are  so  placed  as  to 
receive  the  hot  southern  sun,  the  Sahel  behind 
Algiers  has  a  northern  slope.  Already  French 
Africa  is  resorted  to  by  European  invalids.  For 
the  sake  of  health,  and  for  other  reasons,  we 
anticipate  an  increasing  tide  of  travellers  iu  this 
direction. 


AN  OCEAN  POST-OFFICE. 

A  post-office  without  a  receiver  to  take  charge 
of  a  letter,  or  a  postman  to  deliver  it — without 
security  from  the  prying  curiosity  of  an  accidental 
visitor,  or  the  shelter  of  a  substantial  roof  from 
the  wind  and  rain  of  heaven — has  no  existence 
within  the  compass  of  the  British  isles,  though 
known  within  the  limits  of  the  empire. 

Through  seven  months  in  the  year,  or  from 
April  to  October  inclusive,  the  south-east  mon- 
soon blows  with  great  regularity  on  the  northern 
coasts  of  Australia,  though  with  variable  strength. 
It  commonly  insures  to  vessels  from  New  South 
Wales,  bound  to  any  of  the  ports  of  India  and 
China,  or  to  Singapore,  a  rapid  run  to  the  west- 
ward through  Torres'  Strait.  They  find  it  there- 
fore advantageous  to  follow  this  course,  instead 
of  sailing  around  the  southern  shores,  as,  at  the 
season  named,  strong  opposite  gales  render  the 
doubling  of  Cape  Leenwiu,  at  the  south-west  ex- 
tremity, a  task  of  immense  difficulty,  except  to 
ships  of  superior  qualities,  better  manned  and 
more  ably  commanded  than  ordinary  merchant- 
men. In  proceeding  to  Torres'  Strait,  two  pas- 
sages present  themselves,  the  inner  and  the  outer 
route,  so  called  in  reference  to  the  coral  reefs, 
which  form  a  vast  subuiarine  buttress  skirting 
the  north-east  coast  of  the  island-continent.  This 
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j|.  is  the  locality  of  the  Great  Barrier  Reef,  the  , 
;ij   longest  knowD  coral  formation  in  the  world.    It  I 
jj  stretches  from  Breaksea  Spit  to  New  Guinea,  a 
jj  linear  extent  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  at  a 
jj  mean  distance  of  ahout  thirty  miles  from  the 
J,   mainland.    The  outer  side  rises  precipitously 
,j  from  fathomless  waters.    On  its  margin,  the  swell 
Ij,  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  breaks  with  tremendous 
J    violence  and  magnificent  effect,  producing  a  curl- 
ing line  of  dazzling  white  foam,  often  without  a 
i„   single  interruption  to  its  continuity  for  several 
leagues,  while  the  roar  of  the  arrested  deep  is 
heard  far  and  wide.    Inside,  or  between  the  reef 
J    and  the  shores,  the  waters  are  perfectly  tranquil. 

,.    There  is  communication  through  this  remarkable 
111* 

,j    colossal  barrier  by  intricate  boat  channels,  and  a 
I    few  openings  for  ships,°  but  the  navigation  de- 
jf   mands  the  constant  care  of  the  mariner,  to  be 
j    conducted  with  safety.  The  inner  route,  between 
the  reef  and  the  land,  is  the  safest  passage ;  but 
jf   it  is  the  longest,  as  vessels  have  to  anchor  during 
J    the  night,  owing  to  many  abrupt  coral  shoals  ex- 
^    isting  within  a  short  distance  of  deep  soundings. 
I    This  not  only  causes  delay,  but  is  burdensome  to 
,j    weak-handed  crews.  The  outer  route  lies  through 
J    the  main  ocean  to  a  certain  latitude,  where  the 
Great  Barrier  is  entered  by  one  of  its  principal 
i]   openings,  and  a  course  steered  through  it  to  the 
^    north-west.    This  passage,  though  the  most  dan- 
gerous,  is  generally  preferred ;  and  life  and  pro- 
g    perty  are  placed  in  jeopardy  for  the  dubious  ad- 
vantage  of  saving  a  day  or  two  in  the  length  of 
the  run.    Having  passed  the  coralline  archipel- 
ago. Booby  Island  marks  the  western  limit  of 
danger  in  Torres'  Strait,  in  the  ordinary  track  of 
vessels.    Here  it  is  usual  for  crews  to  land,  in 
^    order  to  enjoy  a  brief  period  of  repose  after  the 
J    anxieties  of  the  passage,  which,  short  as  it  is,  has 
I    sprinkled  grey  hairs  over  many  a  seaman's  head. 
^    The  island  is  also  called  the  "Post-office;"  and 
^    is  best  known  by  that  name,  for  a  reason  which 
J    will  now  be  specified. 

During  the  surveying  voyages  of  Captain  King, 
^  about  thirty  years  ago,  he  observed  on  the  island 
several  piles  of  stones,  which  had  been  heaped 
up  by  the  crews  of  the  various  ships  passing,  as 
memorials  of  their  visit.  Among  other  notices 
of  a  similar  nature,  there  was  a  board,  inscribed 
I  with  a  record  of  the  recent  arrival  of  the  "  Sea 
Flower"  from  Sydney,  after  a  voyage  by  the 
outer  route  of  twenty-two  days.  Had  the  officer 
,  been  proceeding  to  that  port,  he  might  have  con- 
veyed the  intelligence,  and  have  thus  relieved  at 
I  an  earlier  date  the  anxiety  of  the  ship-owner  re- 
specting the  safe  accomplishment  of  a  perilous 
navigation.  The  advantages  of  some  arrange- 
ment for  this  purpose  were  too  obvious  to  be  neg- 
lected by  naval  commanders  and  the  mercantile 
marine.  In  1835,  Captain  Hobson  of  H.M.S. 
"Rattlesnake,"  afterwards  governor  of  New  Zea- 
land, erected  a  flag-staff,  and  provided  a  large 
chest  in  which  a  book  was  placed,  with  printed 
forms  for  passing  ships  to  fill  up,  registering  their 
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I  arrival,  with  the  addition  of  useful  memoranda 
respecting  their  voyages.  The  book  was  fur- 
nished by  an  officer  in  the  Indian  army.  Colonel 
Hanson  of  Madras.  Peus  and  ink  were  likewise 
supplied  to  make  the  requisite  entries.  As  the 
chest  might  serve  the  purpose  of  a  letter-box, 
the  words  "  Post  Office"  were  painted  over  it; 
and  ships  have  been  in  the  habit  of  leaving  letters 
for  transmission  by  any  vessel  proceeding  in  the 
required  directions.  Subsequently  a  shed  was 
erected,  and  some  provisions  stored — beef  and 
biscuit — for  the  benefit  of  any  boat's  crew  escap- 
ing from  a  wreck.  All  vessels  are  expected  to 
keep  up  the  stock,  and  maintain  the  establishment 
in  repair,  as  an  object  of  common  interest  and 
utility,  though,  strange  to  say,  the  propensity  to 
damage  and  deface,  from  the  mere  love  of  mis- 
chief, which  seems  inveterate  in  some  minds,  has 
here  been  displayed.  A  similar  postal  arrange- 
ment prevails  at  the  Galapagos  Islands,  in  an  op- 
posite quarter  of  the  Pacific,  among  the  whalers. 

The  other  name  of  the  locality.  Booby  Island, 
is  derived  from  the  bird  so  called,  a  stupid  species 
of  gannet,  which  is  occasionally  found  in  great 
numbers  at  the  spot.  This  is  chiefly  in  the  month 
of  September,  the  season  of  incubation.  At  other 
periods,  there  are  quails  and  pigeons  in  equal 
abundance.  The  island  is  only  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  diameter,  about  thirty  feet  high,  with  a 
flat  summit  of  bare  porphyry  rock.  A  valley 
intersects  the  north-west  side,  in  which  there  are 
a  few  creepers,  some  brushwood,  and  two  or  three 
trees  of  tolerable  size,  with  a  peculiar  broad  green 
leaf,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  wild 
almond  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  practice  of  introducing  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals that  are  serviceable  to  man  to  patches  of 
land  in  the  ocean,  naturally  destitute  of  them,  but 
capable  of  maintaining  them,  cannot  be  too  strong- 
ly commended.  It  is  a  cheap  and  easy  method 
of  conferring  a  benefit  of  unknown  importance. 
Crews  cast  adrift  by  the  mischances  of  the  deep, 
in  frail  boats  or  on  frailer  rafts,  may  reach  the 
strand  when  on  the  verge  of  famine,  and  not  only 
find  the  succour  needed  to  preserve  life,  but  have 
strength  invigorated  for  further  efforts  to  escape 
the  perils  of  their  condition  ;  while  ships  far  away 
from  any  known  port  may  recruit  their  stocks 
with  seasonable  supplies.  Many  desolate  islets 
have  thus  been  converted,  inadvertently  or  by  de- 
sign, into  useful  provision  stores.  Rabbit  Island, 
iu  Bass's  Strait,  derives  its  name  from  the  abund- 
ance of  those  animals  found  on  it,  the  ofi'spring 
of  a  pair  turned  loose  by  a  sealer.  In  1843, 
Captain  Stokes  landed  on  Deal  Island,  in  the 
same  locality,  and  unexpectedly  met  with  a  quan- 
tity of  fine  carrots  in  one  of  the  valleys  on  the 
northern  side.  They  were  originally  planted  by 
some  sealers,  and  the  winds  had  dispersed  the 
seed  until  the  whole  valley  was  filled  with  the 
vegetable.  He  added  soQie  rabbits  to  the  food- 
plant,  which  were  thriving  well  at  the  period  of 
his  departure,  and  will  be  of  value  to  any  unfor- 
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tunate  voyagers  wlio  may  be  thrown  hungry 
ashore. 

The  Auckland  group,  to  the  south  of  New  Zea- 
land, consisting  of  one  extensive  island,  nearly 
the  size  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  several  smaller 
ones,  possesses  a  copious  indigenous  vegetation, 
and  birds  of  the  New  Zealand  species  ;  but  there 
was  no  land  animal  at  the  time  of  its  discovery 
by  Captain  Bristow,  in  the  year  1806.  He  left 
upon  the  shore  a  number  of  pigs,  which  have  in- 
creased in  a  surprising  manner,  and  now  run  wild 
on  the  main  island.  They  feed  principally  upon 
the  Aralia  polaris,  which  produces  orbicular 
waxy  flowers  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  growing 
on  rocks  and  banks ;  and  upon  the  roots  of  the 
Pleurophyllum  criniferum^  another  remarkable 
and  striking  plant,  covering  large  spaces  of 
ground,  the  stems  and  leaves  of  which  are  tram- 
pled down  to  form  littering  places.  Whaling 
vessels  frequently  resorting  to  these  islands  for 
fishing,  also  to  obtain  wood  and  water,  have  since 
introduced  goats  and  rabbits ;  and  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  Sir  James  Ross,  with  the  Antarctic  Ex- 
pedition in  1840,  he  found  roots  of  potatoes,  and 
plants  of  Siberian  kale  growing,  which  had  been 
left  by  some  of  his  predecessors.  Though  no 
post-office  existed,  there  was  intelligence  recorded 
on  two  painted  boards,  erected  upon  poles  in  a 
conspicuous  spot.  They  were  memorials  of  the 
visit  of  the  French  government  expedition  under 
D'Urville,  and  of  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Ameri- 
can exploring  expedition  under  Wilkes.  The 
latter,  a  black  board  with  white  letters,  stated — 
"  U.S.  brig  '  Porpoise,'  seventy-three  days  out 
from  Sydney,  New  Holland,  on  her  return  from 
an  exploring  cruise  along  the  Antarctic  Circle ; 
all  well )  arrived  the  7th,  and  sailed  again  on  the 
10th  March,  for  the  Bay  of  Islands,  New  Zea- 
land." Ross  added  to  the  stock  of  useful  animals 
a  ram  and  two  cows  from  each  of  his  two  ships, 
which  were  landed  at  separate  points,  several 
miles  distant  from  each  other.  Some  poultry 
were  also  put  on  shore ;  and  before  the  ships 
sailed,  the  hens  had  formed  nests  in  well-con- 
cealed situations,  and  had  laid  several  eggs.  Cab- 
bage, turnip,  mustard  and  cress,  radish  and  other 
seeds,  were  likewise  sown  in  a  plot  of  ground 
cleared  for  the  purpose ;  and  gooseberry,  currant, 
raspberry,  and  strawberry  plants,  taken  out  from 
Hobart  Town,  were  distributed  in  various  locali- 
ties. Such  attempts  to  supply  the  desolate  places 
of  the  earth  with  a  nutritive  vegetation,  and  a 
stock  of  useful  animals,  agreeably  contrast  with 
the  martial  deeds  which  tend  to  reduce  scenes  of 
fertility  to  a  wilderness ;  and  in  the  case  of  re- 
mote isles,  surrounded  with  stormy  seas,  they 
may  essentially  contribute  to  save  the  lives  and 
lessen  the  hardships  of  those  who  gain  the  shore, 
after  their  vessel  has  been  destroyed  by  the  tem- 
pest. <*  Why,"  justly  inquires  Humboldt,  "have 
not  men  preserved  everywhere  the  names  of  those 
•who,  instead  of  ravaging  the  earth,  have  enriched 
it  with  plants  useful  to  the  human  race  ?"  Such 


individuals  deserve  monuments,  as  the  agents  of 
civilization  and  the  benefactors  of  humanity,  not 
only  in  the  time  present,  but  for  ages  to  come. 
Happy  are  those  who  embrace  the  opportunities 
of  usefulness  which  are  continually  presenting 
themselves  to  those  who  are  quick-sighted  enough 
to  observe  them. — Leism-e  Hour. 


BEREAVEMENT  AND  CONSOLATION. 
It  is  not  at  the  parting  hour,  when  those  we  fondly 
love 

Have  breathed  to  us  their  last  farewell,  and  winged 

their  way  above, 
Nor  yet,  when  in  the  darksome  grave  we  lay  them  to 

their  rest. 

The  sharpest  pang  of  sorrow  rends  the  stricken  mourn- 
er's breast. 

'Tis  when  we  seek  our  londy  home,  and  meet  no  more 
the  smile 

Which  could  the  darkest  cloud  dispel,  and  every  care 
beguile  ; 

And  when  we  meet  around  the  board,  or  at  the  hour 
of  prayer, 

'Tis  then  the  heart  most  feols  its  loss — the  loved  ones 
are  not  there. 

And  thus  while  days  and  months  steal  on,  as  memory 

brings  to  view 
The  vision  of  departed  joys,  our  grief  is  stirred  anew  ; 
Though  faith  may  own  a  Father's  hand,  yet  nature 

will  rebel, 

And. feel  how  hard  it  is  to  say,  "  He  doeth  all  things 
well." 

0,  mournful  memories  of  the  past,  ye  wear  our  lives 
away, 

Te  haunt  us  in  our  dreams  by  night  and  through  each 
weary  day  ; 

The  home  which  late  like  Eden's  bower  in  blooming 

beauty  siniled. 
Ye  make  a  barren  wilderness,  a  desert,  waste  and 

wild. 

But  why  thus  yield  to  fruitless  grief?    Are  they  not 
happier  far, 

The  sainted  ones  for  whom  we  mourn,  than  we  who 
linger  here  ? 

Our  hearts  should  glow  with  grateful  love  to  Him 

whose  watchful  eye 
Saw  dangers  gathering  round  their  path  and  called 

them  to  the  sky. 
Not  long  shall  we  their  loss  deplore,  for  soon  the  hour 

will  come. 

When  we,  with  those  so  fondly  loved,  shall  slumber  in 
the  tomb  ; 

Then  let  the  remnant  of  our  days  be  to  His  service 
given. 

Who  hid  our  idols  in  the  grave  lest  we  should  fail  of 
heaven. 

Not  willingly  the  Lord  afflicts,  nor  grieves  the  sons  of 
men ; 

'Tis  but  to  wean  our  souls  from  earth,  aqd  break  the 

power  of  sin  ; 
He  saw  us  wandering  from  his  paths,  and  ^ent  his 

chastening  rod 
To  turn  our  feet  from  error's  way  and  lead  us  home 

to  God. 

Shall  we^  defcat  his  wise  designs,  and  waste  onr  days 
in  tears, 

Ungrateful  for  the  numerous  gifts  that  heaven  in 

mercy  spares  ? 
Let  faith  and  hope  be  cherished  still,  and  brighter  days 

shall  dawn. 

And  plants  of  peace  shall  spring  anew  from  seed  in 
sorrow  sown. 
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THE  ABBOT  AND  THE  FOOL. 

The  Fool  made  mirth  in  the  conveat-hall, 
While  the  Abbot  and  monks  were  feasting  all. 
"Now  sirrah!  come  hither,"  the  Abbot  cried — 
And  he  took  up  a  staff  that  lay  by  his  side  ; — 
c  "  With  this  staff,  in  my  name,  you  will  promise  to  greet 
The  veriest  fool  you  may  chance  to  meet." 
The  monks  applauded  with  hearty  laugh, 
And  the  Fool  assented  and  took  the  staff. 

Not  long  after,  the  Abbot  fell  sick, 
And  he  lay  on  his  bed  breathing  short  and  quick. 
All  who  saw  how  he  gasped  ftir  breath, 
Knew  that  his  sickness  would  end  in  death. 
For  the  parting  soul  many  masses  were  said, 
And  monks  were  kneeling  about  his  bed; 
And  friends  stood  round  with  looks  of  gloom. 
When  the  Fool  came  softly  into  the  room. 

"  Alas !"  said  the  Abbot,  with  heavy  moan, 

"  That  I  must  leave  all  and  be  quickly  gone  1" 

"  And  whither,  dear  uncle,  must  thou  go," 

Asked  the  Fool,  "  from  the  friends  who  love  thee  so  ?" 

"  I  must  go  to  the  country  far  away, 

"  A  summons  is  come  that  I  must  obey." 

"  But  if  thou  must  go,  thou  hast  treasures  rare, 

These  thou  wilt  take  and  be  happy  there." 

"  Alas  !"  said  the  Abbot,  "  though  loath  of  mind. 
My  jewels  of  gold  1  must  leave  behind." 
"But then  you  have  surely,  out  of  your  store, 
Sent  the  choice  of  all  that  you  loved,  before '!" 
"Alas!"  said  the  Abbot,  with  mortal  groan, 
"  There  is  nothing  prepared,  yet  I  must  be  gone  ; 
I  have  made  no  provision  against  the  way, 
And  a  message  is  come  that  brooks  no  delay." 

"  Nothing?  but  sure  you  have  taken  heed 

To  secure  a  friend  to  supply  your  need '!" 

••  I  have  none  !"  he  shrieKed,  "  for  1  wished  not  to  go. 

And  that  makes  the  journey  so  fearful  now  !" 

"  Here  then  is  a  «to^  which  may  stand  thee  in  stead," 

And  he  laid  it  down  on  the  Abbot's  bed; 

••  If  what  thou  hast  spoken  be  true,  I  greet 

The  veriest  fool  i  ever  did  meet !" 

James  Burns. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — We  have  Liverpool  dates  to 
the  i4th  ult. 

The  Daily  News  asserts  confidently  that  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  send  out  any  troops  from  Jingiand  either  to 
Persia  or  to  China,  and  that  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  bring  about  a  peace.  The  negotiations  are  carried 
on  at  Paris  by  Ferouk  Khan,  the  Persian  Ambassador, 
and  Lord  Cowley,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  they 
will  succeed  in  re-establishing  amicable  relations. 

The  positive  declaration  of  the  French  Alomieur,  the 
official  paper,  in  favor  of  the  union  of  the  Danubian 
Jf rincipaluies,  appears  likely  to  create  new  difficulty, 
as  it  is  thought  lingland  will  declare  against  it. 

Paris  is  now  definitely  named  as  the  place  of  meet- 
ing for  tha,jJonference  on  the  Neufchatel  question, 
which  will  probably  meet  early  in  the  present  month. 

England. — The  Ohancellor  of  the  Exchange  has 
made  his  financial  statement  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  Income  Tax  is  to  be  reduced  to  the 
amount  at  which  it  stood  before  the  war.  The  Par- 
liamentary return  of  the  Income  and  Expenditures  of 
the  year,  ending  t'th  month  30th,  shows  a  total  in- 
come of  upwards  of  £71,000,000,  and  the  expendi- 
tures above  £88,000,000. 

Kichard  Cobden  has  given  notice  of  a  motion  ex- 
pressing the  concern  of  the  House  at  the  violent  pro- 
ceedings at  Canton,  and  the  opinion  that  the  papers 
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laid  before  it  fail  to  establish  satisfactory  grounds 
therefor,  though  declining  to  give  any  opinion  whether 
the  Chinese  government  afforded  a  cause  of  complaint 
by  the  non-fulfillment  of  the  treaty  of  1842  ;  and  also 
of  one  providing  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  British  commercial  relations  with  China. 

FitANCE. — A  commission  has  been  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  currency  question,  which  will  doubtless  re- 
port on  the  advantage  or  otherwise  of  adopting  an 
exclusive  gold  standard. 

AgsTEiA  AND  Russia. — The  Emperor  of  Austria  has 
decided  upon  granting  a  general  amnesty  to  all  politi- 
cal offenders.  It  is  rumored  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  will  do  the  same  to  the  exiled  Poles. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  expected  shortly  to  visit 
Paris. 

Turkey. — Turkey  is  about  to  take  formal  possession 
of  the  delta  of  the  Danube.  Austria  has  officially  no- 
tified the  Porte  that  the  evacuation  of  the  Principali- 
ties will  be  completed  by  the  24th  inst.  The  Turkish 
troops  will  not  enter  the  principalities  until  after  the 
retirement  of  the  Austrians. 

Persia. — Dates  from  Bushire  to  12th  month  30th. 
The  Persians  were  said  to  contemplate  an  attack  on 
the  British  troops  encamped  near  the  city.  The  Brit- 
ish Indian  government  were  preparing  to  dispatch 
reinforcements. 

China. — Accounts  from  Hong  Kong  to  12th  mo.  30th 
state  that  all  the  foreign  buildings  at  Canton  had 
been  burnt  and  pillaged.  Admiral  Seymour  had 
been  throwing  hot  shot  into  the  city,  but  at  the  latest 
dates  had  ceased  hostilities,  and  was  strengthening 
his  position.  The  Chinese  threatened  to  burn  Hong 
Kong.  Troops  were  about  to  be  sent  from  India.  The 
bad  feeling  against  the  British  was  spreading  to  the 
other  ports.  It  was  rumored  that  the  Emperor  was 
desirous  of  peace,  but  the  Cantonese  were  uncontrol- 
lable. The  King  of  Corea  has  opened  all  the  ports  of 
his  territory,  voluntarily,  to  the  commerce  of  all  na- 
tions. 

Mexico. — It  is  currently  reported  that  the  govern- 
ment contemplates  the  publication  of  a  general  am- 
nesty simultaneously  with  the  Constitution.  Those 
only  of  the  pronunciados  who  are  found  at  the  time 
with  arms  in  their  hands  will  be  excluded  from  the 
benefits  of  this  measure — the  chiefs  and  the  bands — 
and  also  the  military  who  have  been  faithless  to  their 
oaths. 

Liberia. — A  cession, of  twenty  miles  square,  in  an 
elevated  region  at  some  distance  inland,  has  been 
made  by  the  natives  to  the  American  Colonization 
society,  subject  to  the  laws  of  Liberia.  It  was  paid 
for  in  goods  valued  at  about  forty  dollars.  It  is  de- 
signed to  form  a  settlement  there,  the  site  being  con- 
sidered more  healthy  than  the  sea- coast. 

Canada. — Preparations  are  making  for  another  ex- 
pedition in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  for  which  pur- 
pose Dr.  Rae  is  building  at  Kingston  an  Arctic  schoon- 
er, intended  to  sail  from  Quebec  in  the  coming  sum- 
mer for  the  Polar  regions. 

Domestic. — Advices  from  California  are  to  the  5th 
ult.  A  legislative  committee  had  reported  that  $124,- 
000  had  been  taken  from  the  State  Treasury.  The 
Treasurer  accounted  for  it  by  exhibiting  the  bond  of 
the  Pacific  Express  Company  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  State  debt,  due  in  the  7th  month  next;  but  the 
validity  of  the  bond  was  questioned,  as  it  does  not  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  the  money.  The  Treasurer 
had  been  called  on  to  give  additional  security  for  the 
money  in  his  keeping,  and  a  proposition  to  impeach 
him  was  before  the  Legislature.  The  settlers  of  Mari- 
posa had  resolved  to  resist  J.  0.  Fremont's  claim  to 
that  tract.  A  bill  was  before  the  Senate  relative  to 
the  working  of  the  mines  on  grants  made  before  the 
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treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  which  if  passed  would 
enable  the  settlers  lo  defeat  the  claim.  The  town  of 
Iowa  Hill  had  been  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  loss 
$150,000.  A  party  of  Mexican  banditti  were  devasta- 
ting the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  murdering 
the  people.  The  Legislature  had  appropriated  $5000 
to  assist  in  exterminating  the  robbers. 

One  of  the  emigrant  trains  of  Mormons  arrived  at 
Salt  Lake  (Jitj  in  the  12th  month  after  fearful  suffer- 
ings. Of  500  who  started,  one-fourth  died  on  the 
way,  and  more  than  100  of  the  remainder  lost  their 
hands  or  feet  by  the  severe  cold  in  the  mountains. 
All  must  have  perished  but  for  aid  sent  them  from 
ISalt  Lake. 

Kecent  accounts  from  Kansas  show  that  the  violent 
spirit  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  has  not  abated, 
and  give  reason  to  fear  a  renewal  of  outrages.  A  man 
named  iSherrod  was  appointed  by  the  Court  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Jones  as 
Sheriff  of  Douglass  Co.,  but  Gov.  Geary  refused  him 
the  commission  on  the  ground  of  habitual  intemper- 
ance. '  Sherrod  publicly  insulted  the  Governor,  and 
an  indignation  meeting  held  by  the  friends  of  the 
latter  being  interrupted,  gave  rise  to  an  affray,  in 
which  Sherrod  was  killed,  and  the  Governor  was 
obliged  to  call  out  the  troops.  The  Council  denounc- 
ed the  conduct  of  Sherrod,  but  the  House  sustained 
him  by  a  small  majority.  The  bill  repealing  the  test 
oaths,  which  had  passed  the  Council,  was  rejected  by 
the  House  almost  unanimously.  The  Legislature  has 
passed  an  act  declaring  resistance  to  the  territorial 
laws  to  be  rebellion,  and  punishable  with  death  ;  and 
also  one  giving  the  County  Judges  jurisdiction  in 
criminal  cases,  and  authorizing  the  trial  of  persons 
before  these  petty  tribunals  without  a  jury  or  an  in- 
dictment. 

The  Legislature  of  Minnesota,  at  the  last  accounts, 
was  cuga^xd  in  the  preliminary  steps  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  kjtate  Government,  a  bill  authorizing  the 
taking  of  a  census,  and  the  election  of  delegates  to  a 
constitutional  convention,  having  passed  the  upper 
house.  The  lower  house  had  this  bill  and  another 
somewhat  different,  under  consideration. 

A  British  vessel  recently  arrived  at  Norfolk,  Va., 
with  two  colored  seamen,  British  subjects,  on  board. 
These  men  having  gone  on  shore,  were  arrested  for 
not  having  a  written  pass,  and  sentenced  to  be  whip- 
ped;  but  on  the  intercession  of  the  captain,  who  tes- 
tified thut  he  had  given  them  permission,  having  been 
informed  that  they  could  go  ashore  during  the  day, 
the  Mayor  consented  to  release  them,  if  the  captain 
would  cliarge  them  with  desertion,  and  pay  costs. 
The  British  Consul  protested,  but  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit. 

The  Personal  Liberty  law  of  Wisconsin  gives  power 
to  County  as  well  as  Circuit  and  Supreme  Courts,  to 
grant  writs  of  habeas  corpus;  directs  trial  by  jury 
lo  be  provided  for  persons  claimed  as  fugitives  ;  pun- 
ishes false  and  malicious  arrests  of  persons  as  fugi- 
tive slaves  with  $1000  line;  requires  the  direct  evi- 
dence of  two  witnesses  to  establish  a  claim,  and  pro- 
hibits tlie  taking  of  depositions  to  prove  claims.  It 
further  provides  that  no  judgment  under  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act  shall  be  a  lien  on  any  real  estate  within  the 
State  ;  that  all  sales  of  real  estate  or  personal  proper- 
ty under  this  act  shall  be  void  ;  and  gives  the  defend- 
ant in  such  execution  the  right  of  replevin  or  other 
action  lo  recover  property  taken  under  such  execution. 

Congress. — The  Senate  on  the  25th,  reconsidered 
the  vote  on  the  amendipent  to  the  bill  for  form- 
ing a  State  government  in  Minnesota,  and  struck  it 
out;  the  bill  was  then  passed  as  it  came  from  the 
House,  yeas  31,  nays  'Z'i.  The  Submarine  Telegraph 
bill  was  lukcn  up,  and  the  House  amendments  adopt- 
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1  ed,  the  bill  then  wanting  only  the  President's  signa-; 
tare  to  become  a  law.  A  bill  was  passed  on  the  26th 
to  expedite  the  construction  of  a  telegraph  fiom  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  the  Pacific  by  the  southern  route. 
A  petition  was  presented  trom  63  members  of  the  In- 
diana Legislature,  asking  the  speedy  settlement  of  the 
question  respecting  the  election  of  Senators  from  that 
State.  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  that  it  was 
impossible  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  without  taking 
testimony  respecting  disputed  facts,  especially  the  le- 
gality of  the  tenure  by  which  the  Indiana  State  Sena- 
tors held  their  seats ;  and  ofl'ered  a  resolution  per- 
mitting such  testimony  to  be  taken  in  Indiana.  The 
resolution  was  laid  over.  The  Tariff  bill  was  discuss- 
ed, and  a  substitute  finally  adopted  reducing  the 
present  rates  20  per  cent.  The  Post  Office  Appropria- 
tion bill  passed  on  the  27th,  with  an  amendment 
authorizing  the  Postmaster  General  to  contract  for 
conveying  the  letter  mail  from  the  Mississippi  river  to 
San  Francisco,  in  four-horse  coaches,  at  a  cost  cot 
exceeding  $300,000  yearly  for  semi-monthly,  $450,000 
for  weekly,  and  $600,000  for  semi-weekly  service : 
the  contractors  to  have  the  right  of  pre-emption  to 
320  acres  of  land  at  each  point  necessary  for  stations, 
not  less  than  ten  miles  apart.  On  the  28th,  the  House 
bill  making  appropriations  to  complete  military  roads 
in  Oregon,  the  Deficiency  Appropriation  bill,  and  the 
Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial  Appropriation  bill, 
were  severally  passed.  An  amendment  was  adopted 
to  the  last,  to  create  a  mission  to  Persia.  A  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  Tariff  was  appointed  at  the 
request  of  the  House. 

The  resolution  to  have  testimony  taken  in  the  In- 
diana contested  election  case  was  laid  on  the  tabic 
on  the  2nd  inst. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  during  the  week, 
passed  the  various  Appropriation  bills  not  previously 
disposed  of.  The  appropriation  of  $20,000foi:  the  pay 
of  the  Kansas  Territorial  Legislature  was  struck  out 
of  the  bill  containing  it.  The  joint  resolution  passed 
by  the  Senate  for  ascertaining  and  fixing  the  relative 
values  of  the  coins  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  was  adopted,  as  well  as  one  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  tiie  Treasury  to  cause  inquiry  to  be 
made  into  Barclay's  process  for  preventing  the  abra- 
sion, counterfeiting  and  deterioration  of  U.  S.  coins. 
The  report  of  the  corruption  committee  was  under 
consideration  on  the  25th,  2Tth  and  28th.  Wm.  A. 
Gilbert,  O.  B.  Matteson,  and  F.  S.  Edwards,  severally 
spoke  in  their  own  defence,  and  resigned  their  seats. 
The  resolutions  of  expulsion  in  each  case  were  laid 
on  the  table,  but  those  declaring  the  charges  of  cor- 
ruption against  O.  B.  Matteson  true,  and  his  assertion 
that  a  number  of  members  had  banded  together  for 
corrupt  purposes,  false  and  slanderous,  were  adopted. 
In  the  case  of  W.  W.  Welsh,  a  resolution  was  adopter 
declaring  the  testimony  against  him  insufficient 
to  warrant  further  proceedings.  On  the  28tb,  tlie 
Senate  amendments  to  the  Tariff' bill  were  not  concur- 
red in,  and  a  committee  of  conference  was  appointed. 
A  bill  establishing  many  post  routes,  and  one  to  de- 
positc  tlie  surplus  revenue,  reserving  tw&  millions, 
with  the  several  States,  to  be  refunded  wiro  the  pnb- 
lic  exigencies  require,  were  passed  on  the  2nd  inst. 

The  compromise  Tariff"  bill  reported  by  the  joint 
committee  of  conference  was  adopted  by  both  Houses. 
The  Senate  restored  the  ajjpropnalion  for  the  Kansas 
Legislature,  and  tbc  House  finally  receded  from  its 
disagreement  thereto,  by  one  majority.  All  the  ap- 
propriation bills  passed  both  Houses.  The  Senate 
agreed  to  the  House  amendment  to  the  Minnesota 
Laud  Bill,  giving  200,000  acres  to  Alabama  for  rail- 
road purposes.  The  session  cloBed  after  midnight  of 
the  3d  inst. 
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For  JFiiends'  Keview. 
NONCONFORMITY  TO  THE  WORLD. 

Burder's  Village  Sermons,  or  Fifty-two  plain 
a-ad  short  Discourses  on  the  principal  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  originally  published  more  than  fifty 
years  since,  were  recently  issued  in  an  octavo 
volume  of  571  pages,  by  the  American  Tract 
Society,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York,  and  303 
Chesnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  extract  on  the  subject  of  non- 
conformity to  the  world,  may  be  seasonably  intro- 
duced at  the  present  time,  when  temptations  to 
dangerous  amusements  abound. 

"  Christians  must  not  conform  themselves  to 
the  world  in  their  carnal  amusements.  The  taste 
of  men  discovers  itself  in  nothing  more  plainly 
than  in  their  choice  of  amusements.  It  is  easy 
to  know  what  these  are,  and  what  is  adapted  to 
the  corrupt  taste  of  the  carnal  mind.  Worldly 
men  are  never  so  much  in  their  element  as  when 
engaged  in  them  ;  and  to  enjoy  them  they  will 
often  sacrifice  their  most  important  interests. 

"Among  these  the  amusements  of  the  theatre 
have  the  first  place ;  for  these  the  world  strongly 
pleads,  and  affects  to  place  them  on  a  level  with 
divine  ordinances,  by  saying  they  can  learn  as 
much  from  a  good  play  as  from  a  sermon.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  that  sermons  and  means 
of  grace,  derive  all  their  virtue  from  the  author- 
ity of  Christ  who  appointed  them  and  has  pro- 
mised to  bless  them ;  but  the  advocates  of  plays 
can  never  pretend  that  Christ  has  either  ordained 
them,  or  engaged  to  put  his  blessing  upon  them. 

"  So  far  are  plays  from  being  useful  to  the  cause 
of  virtue,  that  they  are  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful engines  of  vice  that  Satan  ever  invented. 
Several  of  the  heathen  philosophers  and  law- 
givers opposed  them  in  the  strongest  terms. 


Plato  banished  them  from  the  commonwealtli. 
Xenophon  commends  the  Persians  for  not  suffer- 
ing their  youth  to  hear  any  thing  amorous,  think- 
ing it  dangerous  to  add  any  weight  to  the  bias 
of  nature.  Seneca  complains  that  by  the  stage 
vice  made  an  insensible  approach,  and  stole  on 
the  people  in  the  disguise  of  pleasure.  Tacitus, 
says  the  German  ladies  preserved  their  honor  by 
having  no  play-houses  among  them.  The  Athe- 
nians would  not  suffer  a  judge  to  compose  a 
comedy.  The  Lacedemonians  would  not  endui'e 
the  stage  under  any  kind  of  regulations.  The 
B.omans,  in  their  better  times,  reckoned  the  stage 
so  disgraceful,  that  any  Roman  turning  actor 
was  degraded.  And  we  may  add  that  the  Eng- 
lish laws,  till  very  lately,  denominated  stage- 
players  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars. 
The  earliest  Christians  abhorred  them.  Tertul- 
lian,  in  the  second  century,  says,  'We  Christians 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  phrenzies  of  the 
race-ground,  the  play-house,  or  the  barbarities 
■  of  the  bear-garden.'  Some  of  the  ancient  coun- 
i  cils  ordained  that  players  should  be  excommuni- 
cated, and  that  even  the  sons  of  clergymen  must 
I  not  be  present  at  plays,  '  it  being  always  unlaw- 
j  ful  for  Christians  to  come  among  blasphemers.' 
'  A  good  writer  says,  'Will  you  not  avoid  this  seat 
of  infection?  The  very  air  suffers  by  their  im- 
purities, and  they  breathe  the  plague.  What 
though' the  performance  be  entertaining;  what 
though  innocence  and  virtue  shine  in  some  parts 
of  it ;  it  is  not  the  custom  to  prepare  poison  un- 
palatably.  No ;  to  make  the  mischief  spread, 
they  must  oblige  the  sense  and  make  the  dose 
I  pleasant.  Thus  the  devil  throws  in  a  cordial 
drop  to  make  the  draught  go  down,  and  steals 
some  ingredients  from  the  dispensatory  of 
,  heaven.  Look  upon  all  their  fine  sentences, 
their  flights  of  fortitude  and  their  loftiness  of 
j  style,  as  honey  dropping  from  the  bowels  of  a 
toad  or  the  hag  of  a  spider.' 

"Archbishop  Tillotson  thought  plays  'a  mighty 
reproach  to  Britain,  and  not  fit  to  be  tolerated  in 
a  civilized,  much  less  in  a  Christian  nation.'  He 
calls  the  play-house  '  the  devil's  chapel,  the 
school  of  vice  and  lewdness.' 

"  The  dancivg  of  both  sexes,  and  especially  in 
public  places,  is  another  species  of  amusement 
highly  pleasing  to  the  world,  but  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  good  morals.  The  gayety  it  inspires, 
the  company  into  which  it  leads,  and  various 
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evils  connected  with  it,  render  it  every  way  un- 
becoming the  Christian,  who  has  tlie  utmost 
need  to  cultivate  seriousness  and  gravity,  and  to 
live  and  act  as  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger.  There 
is  scarcely  any  thing,  not  absolutely  and  notori- 
ously wicked,  in  which  conformity  to  the  world 
consists  more  than  the  amusements  of  the  ball- 
room. Not  a  few  have  been  called  out  of  it  into 
eternity;  but  where  is  the  person  who  would 
wish,  when  summoned  to  the  bar  of  God,  to  be 
found  so  employed? 

"  Playing  at  cards  is  another  favorite  diver- 
sion with  the  world.  The  express  purpose  of 
this  amusement  is  a  sufficient  argument  against 
it — it  is  to  Mil  time.  Alas,  our  time  is  short 
enough,  and  will  die  of  itself,  we  need  not  has- 
ten its  exit.  Our  days  are  as  a  hand-breadth, 
and  our  age  is  as  nothing.  We  complain  of  the 
shortness  of  life,  and  yet  labor  to  reduce  its  nar- 
row span.  It  may  justly  be  doubted  whether 
any  game  be  lawful  which  depends  upon  casting 
a  lot,  for  dealing  the  cards  is  of  that  nature,  and 
is  therefore  a  kind  of  appeal  to  God  for  the  suc- 
cess of  our  play,  for  'the  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap, 
but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord  !' 
But,  not  to  insist  upon  this,  it  is  really  a  childish 
business.  It  is  a  poor  employment  for  rational 
and  immortal  beings  to  spend  many  hours  of 
pi'ecious  time  in  throwing  about  bits  of  spotted 
paper.  The  conversation  that  accompanies  it  is 
generally  frivolous  and  foolish.  The  passions  of 
avarice  and  anger  are  frequently  excited,  and  the 
tragical  consequences  of  gaming  are  so  perfectly 
opposite  to  the  Christian  character,  that  a  good 
man  ought  to  reject  the  amusement  altogether. 

"  There  are  other  diversions,  as  horse-racing, 
&c.,  as  well  as  conformity  to  the  world  in  gay, 
indecent  or  too  expensive  fashions  of  dress,  upon 
which  we  have  not  room  to  comment  particu- 
larly. There  is  one  grand  rule  applicable  to 
them  all,  and  which  may  afford  a  pretty  good 
test  of  their  propriety  or  impropriety.  You  will 
find  this  apostolic  direction  in  Col.  iii.  17 — 
'Whatsoever  ye  do  in  ivord  or  deed,  do  all  in. 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jems,  giving  thanks  to 
God  and  the  Father  by  him  !'  Now,  can  we  see 
a  play,  dance,  or  play  at  cards,  '  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  and  to  the  glory  of  God  V  Can 
you  pray  for  the  Lord's  presence  and  blessing  on 
these  engagements  ?  A  good  man  once  convinced 
a  company  of  the  folly  of  these  things,  by  offer- 
ing to  say  grace  before  cards,  or  to  pray  for  a 
blessing  on  them.  The  company  felt  the  impro- 
priety, and  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  ? 
The  good  man  replied,  '  God  forbid  I  should  do 
any  thing  on  which  I  cannot  ask  his  blessing !' 
Common  sense  forbids  you  to  say,  'Lord,  go  with 
me  to  the  play-house,  and  bless  the  good  instruc- 
tion I  go  to  receive  !'  or,  'Jjord,  give  me  a  good 
hand  at  cards  !'  Such  petitions  would  be  justly 
reckoned  impious ;  but  the  impropriety  clearly 
shows  that  what  cannot  be  done  with  a  good  con- 
science cannot  be  done  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 


therefore  ought  not  to  be  done  at  all.  In  all 
these  things  the  consistent  Christian  must  remem 
ber  the  text :  '  Bo  not  conformed  to  this  world. 

"From  what  has  been  said  it  is  surely  evident 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  not  to  be  con 
formed  to  this  world.    It  is  plain  that  God's 
people  are  a  distinct  people,  and  ought  to  be  a 
separate  people.    "There  is  a  holy  singularity 
though  not  an  affected  singularitj',  which  well 
becomes  them.    This  indeed  requires  courage 
In  certain  situations,  when  persons  have  been 
closely  connected  with  the  carnal  and  the  gay 
and  especially  with  the  great,  it  will  not  be  very 
easy  to  come  out  from  among  them,  and  avow 
that  they  belong  to   Christ.    Yet,    let  none 
despair.    The  Scripture  shows  us  how  it  may  be, 
done  :  'Whosoever  is  horn  of  God,  overcometh 
the  world;  and  this  is  the  victory  that  over- 
cometh the  world,  even  our  faith.' 

"This  subject  shows  us  the  necessity  of  the 
new  birth.  If  we  would  not  be  conformed  to  thi 
world,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  transformed 
by  the  renewing  of  our  mind.  Be  ye  trans 
formed — changed  into  a  better  form — from  be 
'  earthly,  sensual,  devilish,'  to  become  heavenly 
spiritual,  angelical;  and  this  is  done 'by  the 
renewing  of  our  minds.'  Oh,  that  Divine  Grace 
may  so  transform  our  hearts  that  we  may  prove 
and  prove  by  our  own  experience — for  nothing 
else  can  teach  it — how  happy  a  thing  it  is  to  be 
wholly  devoted  to  God,  and  to  be  governed  in 
every  respect  by  his  sacred  will." 


j  EARLY  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

j  The  idea  of  that  development,  in  which  re 
ligious  feeling  should  begin  in  the  child  so  earh 
as  to  have  no  date  in  its  memory,  and  whicl: 

!  should  unfold  with  its  opening  intellect  and  af- 
fection, and  keep  pace  with  its  growth,  which 
should  be  so  common  as  to  cease  to  be  singular 

.  and  remarkable,  is  too  seldom  entertained.  II 

!  we  express  a  belief  that  children  may  be  sc 
trained  as  to  grow  up  Christians,  we  are  sternly 

j  told  that  culture  is  not  regeneration ;  that 
to  educate  the  natural  affections  is  not  to  change 
the  heart ;  and  that  we  are  likely  to  spread  the 
varnish  of  taste  and  refinement  over  a  nature  un 
changed,  and  a  heart  full  of  deceit  and  wicked- 
ness. 

Now  this  is  orthodoxy  standing  stiff  till  it  falls 
backward.  There  is  nothing  in  the  view  just 
stated  inconsistent  with  the  belief  in  the  neces- 
sity of  regeneration. 

We  hold  devoutly  to  the  need  of  this  change 
for  all  of  human  blood,  old  and  young.  But  we  do 
not  believe  in  one  stereotyped  form  of  experience 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  limited  to  one  mode  oi 
operation,  or  one  period  of  life.  God's  grace,  in 
its  way  of  approaching  the  human  heart,  is 
diverse  and  manifold  as  the  spirits  it  acts  upon 
Sometimes  it  strikes  down  the  sinner,  as  Saul  ol 
Tarsus  was  prostrated  to  the  earth.    At  otherf 
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it  descends  like  the  gentle  dew.  We  are  fond  of 
the  marked,  the  decided,  in  experience  and  in 
character,  and  overlook  the  gentler  methods  of 
Divine  grace.  But  conversion  may  come  not 
only  by  strong  convictions  and  terrors,  but  as  the 
fruit  of  parental  tenderness  and  teaching  and 
prayer. — N.  Y.  Evangelist.  . 


BLIND  MATHEMATICIANS. 

It  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  so  many 
of  the  blind  have  become  illustrious,  through 
their  devoted  attachment  to  music  and  poetry. 
Deprived  of  the  power  of  sight,  and  strangers  to 
the  luxury  of  vision,  it  might  be  expected  that 
the  sweet  strains  of  harmony  would  regale  their 
ear  with  a  peculiar,  because  with  a  compensat- 
ing, spring  of  enjoyment.  Shut  up,  moreover, 
to  a  great  extent,  to  the  resources  of  their  own 
minds,  their  powers  of  imagination  would  natu- 
rally be  strengthened  by  constant  exercise,  and 
the  habit  which  they  have  necessarily  adopted 
of  realizing  various  objects,  scenes  and  facts,  and 
depicting  them  with  vivid  accuracy  upon  the 
mind,  would  greatly  facilitate  their  composition 
of  poetry ;  and  we  are  therefore  not  surprised 
that  so  many  blind  persons  should  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  both  these  departments  of 
science,  and  that  the  finest  poetry  has  been 
written,  and  the  richest  music  composed,  by 
those  who  have  been  deprived  of  the  blessings  of 
sight. 

But  the  subject  of  this  paper  leads  us  to  a 
very  different  point  in  the  literary  and  scientific 
horizon.  We  are  to  contemplate  the  proficiency 
to  which  the  blind  have  attained,  not  in  poetry 
and  music,  but  in  the  highest  branches  of  mathe- 
matical philosophy,  and  the  laurels  which  they 
have  won  in  their  own  and  in  foreign  univer- 
sities. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  attraction  can  there  be 
in  abstract  science  for  the  blind  student?  what 
ideas  can  he  form  of  space  or  distance?  what 
conception  can  he  realize  of  the  vast  orbits  of 
the  heavenly  bodies?  what  notion  of  the  distance 
of  the  stars  from  the  earth,  or  from  the  sun? 
Can  he  understand  how  dilferently  objects  will 
appear  if  contemplated  from  different  points  of 
view?  how  the  square  can  appear  like  an  oblong, 
or  the  circle,  seen  obliquely,  elongated  into  the 
ellipse?  Give  him  some  abstruse  and  difficult 
calculation,  how  can  he  retain  its  different  steps 
and  processes  of  reasoning  in  his  memory  with- 
out the  power  of  working  them  on  paper?  Or, 
if  all  this  should  seem  practicable,  and  possibly 
delightful,  as  a  mental  exercise,  it  may  be  fur- 
ther asked,  Can  he  who  has  never  seen  light, 
understand  its  wondrous  properties  and  laws — 
the  reflection  and  refraction  of  its  rays?  Can  he 
who  has  never  seen  colors,  and  is  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them,  understand  how  light, 
apparently  homogeneous,  when  analysed  by  the 
prism,  is  demonstrated  to  consist  of  seven  colors 


so  perfectly  distinct  and  yet  so  harmoniously 
blended  ?  and  can  such  a  blind  inquirer  into  the 
science  of  optics  realize  so  complete  a  conception' 
of  its  laws  and  arrangements  as  to  be  able  dis- 
tinctly and  accurately  to  explain  them  to  others, 
and  to  give  lectures  upon  the  rainbow,  the 
prism,  the  camera  obseura,  the  magic  lantern, 
the  telescope,  and  the  microscope,  to  delighted 
audiences  ?  It  might  appear  incredible  that  the 
blind  should  be  capable  of  such  extraordinary 
achievements ;  but  there  are  many  well  authen- 
ticated facts  affirmative  of  the  questions  indicated 
above.  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  "  Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Mind,"  remarks,  that  "  Sii/ht  discovers 
almost  nothing  which  the  blind  may  not  compre- 
hend. One  who  has  never  seen  light  may  be 
learned  and  knowing  in  every  science,  even  in 
optics,  and  may  make  discoveries  in  every  branch 
of  philosophy;  he  may  understand  as  much  as 
another  man,  not  only  of  the  order,  distances, 
and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  of  the 
nature  of  light,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  reflection 
and  refraction  of  its  rays." 

Cicero  tells  us  of  a  professor  of  philosophy, 
Diodotus,  who  exercised  himself  with  more  assi- 
duity than  ever,  after  he  became  blind ;  and  who 
taught  geometry  with  so  much  precision,  that  his 
pupils  found  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  most 
complicated  diagrams  from  his  instructions.  An- 
other Roman,  Aufidius  Bassus,  who  became 
blind  in  early  youth,  was  an  eminent  philosopher 
and  mathematician.  Didymus  of  Alexandria 
flourished  in  the  fourth  century;  he  lost  his 
sight  when  five  years  of  age.  Jerome,  who  was 
one  of  his  pupils,  informs  us  that  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  proficiency  in  the  seven  sciences 
(supposed  at  that  time  to  constitute  the  whole 
circle  of  human  knowledge),  particularly  in  geo- 
metry and  astronomy;  sciences  of  which,  remarks 
the  narrator,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  how  any 
knowledge  should  be  obtained  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  eye.  Another  of  his  pupils,  Palla- 
dius,  says,  that  blindness,  to  others  so  terrible  a 
misfortune,  was  the  greatest  blessing  to  Didy-' 
mus,  as,  by  shutting  out  all  external  objects,  his 
faculties  had  greater  scope  for  the  study  of  the 
sciencies.  There  is  a  story,  however,  told,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  Didymus  himself  was 
not  of  this  opinion.  Antony,  the  founder  of  the 
monastic  system,  paid  the  philosopher  a  visit, 
and  inquired,  "Are  you  grieved  that  you  are 
blind  ?"  Very  much  to  the  mortification  of  An- 
tony, Didymus  answered  that  "  he  certainly  was;" 
upon  which  the  hermit  remarked,  that  he  was 
astonished  that  so  wise  a  man  should  lament  the 
loss  of  a  faculty  which  we  possess,  as  he  chose  to 
express  it,  in  common  with  the  gnats  and  ants. 

In  modern  times,  our  own  countryman,  Nicho- 
las Saunderson,  claims  the  first  place  among 
blind  mathematicians.  Born  at  Thurlston,  in 
Yorkshire,  in  1682,  he  lost  in  early  infancy  not 
only  his  sight,  but  his  very  eye-balls,  by  small- 
pox.   When  a  boy  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar 
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school  at  Penniston,  where  by  great  diligence  he 
obtained  that  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  afterwards  so  useful  in  his  mathema- 
tical studies,  when  the  works  of  Euclid,  Archi- 
medes, and  Diophantes  were  read  to  him  in  the 
original  Greek.  But  Latin  and  Greek,  however 
good  and  useful  in  their  place,  are  not  sufficient 
for  the  practical  every-day  business  of  life  ;  and 
Saundersou's  flither,  who  was  in  the  Excise, 
thought,  and  thought  justly,  that  it  would  not 
do  for  his  boy  merely  to  construe  Plomer  and 
Virgil,  and  not  to  work  an  ordinary  sum  in  the 
rule  of  three  and  practice;  accordingly  he  in- 
structed his  son  in  the  common  rules  of  arith- 
metic, when  Saundersou's  singular  powers  of 
calculation  were  first  developed.  It  was  soon 
observed  that  he  could  work  very  complicated 
sums  in  his  head  by  a  quicker  process  than  others 
could  do  on  paper.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
received  his  first  lessons  in  Algebra  and  geome- 
try from  Mr.  West  of  Underbank,  who  gave  him 
every  encouragement  and  assistance,  and  he  was 
afterwards  introduced  to  Dr.  Nettleton,  who  fur- 
nished him  with  books,  and  frequently  read  and 
explained  them  to  him.  But  Saunderson,  by 
his  extraordinary  genius,  soon  outstripped  his 
kind  instructors,  and  was  fitter  to  teach  than  to 
learn.  Being  one  of  a  numerous  family,  the 
knotty  question  was  to  be  solved,  how  he  could 
pursue  his  studies  and  at  the  same  time  maintain 
himself.  His  friends  suggested  his  going  to 
Cambridge  as  a  mathematical  teacher.  This 
plan  was  carried  out  in  1707;  and  though  he 
never  matriculated,  he  was  allowed  the  use  of 
rooms  at  Christ's  College,  with  free  access  to  the 
library.  His  fame  soon  filled  the  University, 
and  when  Whiston,  the  celebrated  translator  of 
"  Josephus,"  resigned  his  professorship,  no  can- 
didate for  the  vacant  office  could  compete  with 
Saunderson.  But  he  never  graduated ;  he  was 
not  even  a  member  of  the  University;  how,  then, 
according  to  the  statutes,  could  he  obtain  a  pro- 
fessorship ?  His  singular  merit  insured  singular 
patronage.  The  interests  of  the  blind  demon- 
strator of  the  Newtonian  theory  were  warmly 
espoused  by  the  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton  himself, 
and  the  heads  of  colleges  applied  to  their  chan- 
cellor, the  Duke  of  Somerset,  for  a  royal  man- 
date conferring  upon  Saunderson  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  He  was  unanimously  elected  Lucasian 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  only  four  years  after 
his  entrance  as  a  perfect  stranger  into  Cambridge. 
His  inauguration  speech,  in  classical  Latin,  was 
much  admired,  and  from  this  time  he  devoted 
himself  with  equal  earnestness  and  success  to  his 
numerous  pupils.  He  continued  to  reside  at 
Christ's  College  till  1723,  when  he  married,  and 
took  a  house  in  Cambridge. 

In  1728,  George  II.  visited  the  University, 
and  on  his  expressing  a  wish  to  sec  the  blind 
professor,  Saunderson  was  presented  to  his  ma- 
jesty in  the  Senate  House,  and  was  created  by 
the  king's  command  Doctor  of  Laws.    He  was 


admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1736 
he  died  iu  1739,  and  was  buried,  at  his  own 
request,  in  the  chancel  of  Boxworth  Church. 

Dr.  Reid,  from  whose  work  we  have  already 
quoted,  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  he  tells  us 
that  Saunderson  understood  the  projection  of  the 
sphere  and  the  rules  of  perspective.  He  men- 
tions also  a  conversation,  in  wlaich  the  blind  pro- 
fessor said  that  he  found  great  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding Dr.  Halley's  demonstration  of  the 
proposition,  that  the  angles  made  by  the  circle? 
of  the  sphere  are  equal  to  the  angles  made  by 
their  representatives  in  the  stereographic  projec- 
tion. "  But,"  said  he,  "when  I  laid  aside  that 
demonstration,  and  considered  the  proposition  in 
my  own  way,  I  saw  clearly  that  it  must  be  true.*' 
He  lectured  on  the  theory  of  the  rainbow  with 
much  accuracy,  though  not  perhaps  with  the 
poetic  fire  of  Thompson,  who  thus  describes  the 
order  of  the  prismatic  colors 


'First,  the  tiaming  red, 


Sprung  vivid  forth  ;  the  tawny  orange  nest ; 
And  next  delicious  yellow,  by  whose  side 
Fell  the  kind  beams  of  all-reiVeshing  green; 
Then  the  pure  blue,  that  swells  autumnal  skies. 
Ethereal  plaj'ed,  and  theu  of  sadder  hue. 
Emerged  and  deepened  indigo,  as  when 
The  heavj'-skirted  evening  droops  with  frost; 
While  the  last  gleamings  of  refracted  light 
Died  in  the  fainting  violet  away." 

The  only  work  which  Saunderson  prepared 
for  the  press  was  his  "  Elements  of  Algebra." 
This  and  other  manuscripts  left  by  him,  his 
"Treatise  on  Fluxions,"  etc.,  were  published 
after  his  death.  The  sense  of  touch  he  enjoyed 
in  the  highest  perfection,  though  he  could  not, 
as  others  have  done,  distinguish  colors.  This, 
he  used  to  say,  was  pretending  to  impossibilities ; 
but  he  could  with  exactness  observe  the  smallest 
roughness  or  defect  of  polish  iu  surfaces.  Thus, 
in  a  set  of  Roman  medals,  he  distinguished  the 
genuine  from  the  false,  though  they  had  been 
counterfeited  so  well  as  to  deceive  a  connoisseur, 
who  bad  judged  from  the  eye;  and  in  a  garden, 
when  obs(!rvations  have  been  taken  upon  the  sun, 
he  has  noticed  every  cloud  that  interrupted  the  ob- 
servation, almost  as  justly  as  his  friends  could  see  it. 
His  ear  was  also  equally  exact ;  he  could  readily 
distinguish  the  fifth  part  of  a  note.  But  perhap." 
his  most  surprising  achievements  he  performed 
by  his  calculating  table,  or  "  Palpable  Arith- 
metic." This  consisted  of  a  thin  smooth  board, 
rather  more  than  a  foot  square,  raised  upon  a 
small  frame,  so  as  to  lie  hollow.  Every  square 
inch  of  this  board  was  divided  into  one  hundred, 
smaller  squares,  and  at  every  point  of  intersec- 
tion holes  were  bored  to  receive  pins,  by  which 
he  expressed  his  numbers.  He  used  pins  of  two 
sizes,  with  their  points  cut  off,  and  of  these  he 
had  a  great  many  in  boxes  near  him  when  he 
calculated.  He  could  place  and  displace  his 
pins  with  incredible  facility,  much  to  the  plea- 
sure and  surprise  of  his  pupils  or  visitor.^.  He 
could  even  break  off  iu  the  middle  of  a  calcula- 
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tion,  and  resume  it  when  he  pleased,  only  by 
drawino;  his  fing;ers  gently  over  tlie  table.  This 
method  of  ''Palpable  Arithmetic"  may  well 
excite  our  admiration,  but  it  also  deserves  notice 
from  its  acknowledged  practical  utility  to  other 
blind  persons  who  have  made  mechanics  their 
study. — Leisure  Hour. 


PROHIBITION  COMPATIBLE  WITH  THE  LIBERTY 
OP  THE  SUBJECT. 

Of  personal  liberty  we  say  nothing,  because 
its  full  possession  is  incompatible  with  the  exist- 
ence of  society.  All  government  supposes  the 
relinquishment  of  a  portion  of  personal  liberty. 
Givil  Liberty  may,  however,  be  fully  enjoyed.  It 
is  enjoyed,  where  the  principles  of  political  truth 
and  rectitude  are  applied  in  practice,  because 
there  the  people  are  deprived  of  that  portion 
only  of  liberty  which  it  would  be  pernicious  to 
themselves  to  possess.  A  degree  of  restraint 
may  be  necessary  for  the  general  welfare  of  one 
community,  which  v/ould  be  wholly  unnecessary 
iu  another.  Yet  the  first  would  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  their  want  of  civil  liberty.  The 
complaint,  if  any  be  made,  should  be  of  the  evils 
which  make  the  restraint  necessary.  The  simple 
question  is,  whether  any  given  degree  of  restraint 
is  necessary,  or  not.  If  it  is,  though  the  restraint 
maybe  painful,  the  civil  liberty  of  the  community 
may  be  said  to  be  complete.  Every  law  implies 
restriction.  To  be  destitute  of  laws  is  to  b'e  ab- 
solutely free ;  to  multiply  law  is  to  multiply  re- 
strictions, or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  diminish 
liberty. 

To  pi-event  an  evil  is  always  better  than  to  re- 
pair it;  for  which  reason,  if  it  be  in  the  power 
of  the  legislator  to  diminish  temptation  or  its  in- 
fluence, he  will  find  that  this  is  the  most  efScacious 
means  of  diminishing  the  offences  and  of  increas- 
ing the  hnppiness  of  a  people.  He,  who  vigilantly 
detects  and  punishes  vicious  men,  does  well ;  but 
he  who  prevents  them  from  becoming  vicious, 
does  better.  "  No  consideration  of  emolument 
can  be  put  in  competition  with  the  morals  of  a 
nation ;  and  no  minister  can  be  justified,  either 
on  civil  or  religious  grounds,  in  rendering  the 
latter  subservient  to  the  former."  Such  a  truth 
should  be  brought  into  pi'actical  operation.  If  it 
had  been,  lotteries  in  England  had  not  been  so 
long  endured — if  it  were,  the  prodigious  multi- 
tudes of  public-houses  would  not  be  endured 
now.  That  these  haunts  and  schools  of  vice  are 
pernicious,  no  one  doubts.  Why  is  an  excess  of 
them  permitted  ?  The>j  increase  the  revenue. 
■'  Emolument  is  put  in  competition  with  morals," 
and  it  prevails.  Even  on  grounds  of  political 
economy,  however,  the  evils  are  great — for  they 
materially  diminish  the  effective  labor  of  the 
population.  If  to  this  we  add  the  multitudes 
whom  the  idleness  of  drunkards  throws  upon  the 
parishes,  perhaps  as  much  is  really  lost  in  wealth 
by  this  penny-wise  policy;  as  is  lost  in  virtue, 
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Besides,  all  needless  ale-house  keepers  are  dead- 
weights upon  the  national  industry.  They  con- 
tribute as  little  to  the  wealth  of  the  State  as  he 
who  lives  upon  the  funds. 

"  It  would  be  no  injustice,"  says  Playfair,  "if 
publicans  were  prevented  from  legal  recovery  for 
beer  or  spirits  consumed  in  their  houses ;  in  the 
same  manner  that  payment  cannot  be  enforced  of 
any  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  ex- 
cept for  necessaries."  This,  however,  were  to 
attempt  to  cure  one  evil  by  another.  It  were  a 
practical  encouragement  of  continual  fraud.  The 
short  and  simple  way  is  to  refuse  licenses,  and 
to  take  care  that  those  who  have  the  power  of 
licensing,  shall  exercise  it  justly. 

This  sound  proposition,  that  neither  on  "  civil 
nor  religious  grounds"  is  it  right  to  consult  policy 
at  the  expense  of  morals,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  at 
the  basis  of  political  truth.  Here  then,  let 
Political  Truth  be  applied.  It  will  be  found,  by 
the  far-seeing  legislator,  to  be  expedient  as  well 
as  right. — J.  Dymond. 


THE  STUDY  OP  WORDS. 

Let  us  a  little  consider  the  word  "  kind."  We 
speak  of  a  "  kind"  person,  and  we  speak  of  man- 
"  kind,"  and  perhaps,  if  we  think  about  the  mat- 
ter at  all,  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  be  usiug  quite 
different  words,  or  the  same  word  in  senses  quite 
unconnected.  But  they  ai-e  connected,  and  that 
by  the  closest  bonds;  a  "kind"  person  is  a 
"  kinned"  person,  one  of  a  kin ;  one  who  ac- 
knowledges and  acts  upon  his  kinship  with  other 
men,  confesses  that  he  owes  to  them,  as  of  one 
blood  with  himself,  the  debt  of  love.  And  so 
ma.\i-kind  is  m-An-kinned.  In  the  word  is  con- 
tained a  declaration  of  the  relationship  which  ex- 
ists between  all  the  members  of  the  human 
family;  and  seeing  that  this  relationship  in  a 
race  now  scattered  so  widely,  and  divided  so  far 
asunder,  can  only  be  through  a  common  head, 
do  we  not  in  fact  every  time  that  we  use  the 
word  ''mankind,"  declare  oar  faith  in  .the  one 
common  descent  of  the  whole  race  of  man  ?  And, 
beautiful  before,  how  much  more  beautiful  now 
do  the  words  "kind"  and  "kindness"  appear, 
when  we  apprehend  the  root  out  of  which  they 
grow ;  that  they  are  the  acknowledgment  iu  loving 
deeds  of  our  kinship  with  our  brethren ;  and  how 
profitable  to  keep  in  mind  that  a  lively  recogni- 
tion of  the  bonds  of  blood,  whether  of  those  closer 
ones  which  unite  us  to  those  whom  by  the 
best  right  we  term  our  family,  or  those  wider 
ones  which  knit  us  to  the  whole  human  family, 
that  this  is  the  true  source  out  of  which  all 
genuine  love  and  affection  must  spring ;  for  so 
much  is  affirmed  in  our  daily,  hourly  use  of  the 
word.  And  other  words  there  are,  having  re- 
ference to  the  family  and  the  relations  of  family 
life,  which  are  not  less  full  of  teaching,  while 
each  may  serve  to  remind  of  some  duty.  For 
.example;  "husband"  is  properly  " houise-band," 
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the  hand  and  bond  of  tte  liouse,  who  shall  bind 
and  hold  it  together.    Thus,  old  Tusser  in  his 

Points  of  Husbandry" — 

"  The  name  of  the  husband,  what  is  it  to  say? 

Of  wife  and  of  Aowsc-hold  the  iand  and  the  stay; 
SO  that  the  name  may  put  him  in  mind  of  his 
authority,  and  of  that  which  he  ought  to  be  to 
all  the  members  of  the  house.  And  the  name 
of  "wife"  has  its  lesson,  too,  although  not  so 
deep  a  one  as  the  equivalent  word  in  some  other 
tongues.  It  belongs  to  the  same  family  of  words 
as  "weave,"  "woo,"  "web,"  and  the  German 
"  weben.''  It  is  a  title  given  to  her  who  is  en- 
gaged at  the  web  and  woof,  these  having  been 
the  most  ordinary  branches  of  female  industry, 
of  wifely  employment,  when  the  language  was 
forming. — R.  C.  Trench. 


NEW- year's  day — WHEN  ? 

Among  the  knotty  questions  unraveled- in  the 
almanacs  and  calendars,  we  do  not,  in  our  day 
and  in  our  country,  include  any  relating  to  the 
period  of  each  year's  commencement — the  'New- 
year's  Day,'  popularly  so  called.  Not  only  are 
we  accustomed  from  childhood  to  assign  a  par- 
ticular day  in  a  particular  month  for  inaugurating 
each  year,  but  it  would  appear  a  manifest  absurdity 
if  such  identification  were  departed  from ;  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  in  popular  estimation,  is  as 
indissolubly  associated  with  the  1st  of  January  as 
Christmas-day  with  the  25tli  of  December,  or 
Lady-day  with  the  25th  of  March.  Persons 
who  possess  a  little,  but  only  a  little  familiarity 
with  astronomy,  believe  that  there  is  something 
in  the  planetary  movements,  the  mechanism  of 
the  solar  system,  which  determines  the  precise 
day  whereon  the  year  commences ;  it  is  only 
after  somewhat  deeper  inquiry  that  this  supposi- 
tion vanishes,  and  that  the  mere  conventionality 
of  the  whole  affair  becomes  apparent.  There  is 
no  necessari/  connection  betiveen  the  Istof  Januarij 
and  the  heginn  ing  of  the  year.  This  is  a  curious 
fact  in  the  history  of  dates  ;  but  a  little  knowledge 
of  the  matter  is  useful  as  well  as  curious,  since  a 
due  understanding  of  history  and  biography,  in 
other  times  or  other  countries,  often  depends  in 
part  on  a  recognition  of  the  calendar  adopted. 

That  this  subject  is  important  to  the  steady 
readers  of  history,  is  made  evident  by  several 
remarkable  circumstances.  Irrespective  of  the 
confusion  arising'  from  the  Old  Style  and  the 
New  Style,  changes  in  the  day  of  beginning  the 
year  throw  a  complexity  over  historical  dates.  A 
French  chronological  work  of  great  authority, 
L' Art  <h  Verifier  les  Dates,  speaking  of  the 
events  of  the  4th  of  August,  15G8,  when  Charles 
IX.  ordered  the  year  in  France  to  commence  on 
the  1st  of  January,  remarks:  'In  relation  to 
periods  anterior  to  this  date,  nothing  is  more 
ncccs.sary  than  to  remember  the  variations  in  the 
commcuceniont  of  the  year.  Without  care  on 
this  point,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  reconcile 


various  dates,  which  are  nevertheless  just  and 
accurate  in  themselves;  and  there  will  be  a  con- 
stant liability  to  meet  with  apparent  embarrass- 
ments where  no  errors  in  reality  exist.'  Let  the 
reader  ask  himself  whether  he  is  prepared  to 
answer  the  two  following  questions : — Was 
Charles  I.  beheaded  in  1648  or  1649  ?  Was 
James  II.  driven  from  the  throne  in  1688  or 
1689  ?  Of  course,  every  one  will  expect  to  find 
these  questions  solved  by  referring  to  any  of  the 
familiar  histories  of  England ;  but  when  he  is 
informed  that  both  pairs  of  dates  are  adopted, 
and  that  both  are  right,  the  importance  of  the 
matter  becomes  somewhat  more  apparent.  Dip- 
ping into  a  pamphlet  written  by  Henry  Wilson 
in  1735,  we  find  the  following  : — '  While  we  are 
maintaining  the  beginning  of  the  year  according 
to  the  rubric  of  the  Common  Prayer,  we  seem  to 
forget  that  our  year  begins  on  the  1st  of  January, 
both  in  our  common  licensed  almanacs  and 
even  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  itself ;  and 
it  may  mount  to  a  question  very  difiicult  to  be 
answered,  why  the  rubric  of  the  Common  Prayer 
enjoins  the  year  to  begin  on  the  25th  of  March, 
and  yet  the  column  for  the  le.ssons,  &c.,  begins 
on  the  1st  of  January.'  This  shows  how  matters 
stood  in  those  times. 

What  little  philosophy  there  is  in  the  question, 
lies  in  a  nut-shell.  That  the  period  occupied  by 
the  earth  in  making  one  revolution  on  its  axis 
should  be  adopted  as  a  measure  of  time,  the 
'day,'  seems  reasonable  enough;  that  the  period 
occupied  by  the  moon  in  making  a  circuit  round 
the  earth,  from  new  moon  to  new  moon,  should 
be  adopted  as  another  measure  of  time,  the 
'  lunation'  or  '  month,'  is  equally  reasonable ;  and 
there  is  needed  no  great  depth  of  scientific  know- 
ledge to  perceive  and  admit,  that  a  complete 
revolution  of  the  seasons,  during  which  the  sun 
appears  to  travel  round  a  whole  circle  in  the 
heavens,  supplies  a  convenient  measure  for  u 
larger  portion  of  time,  the  'year.'  But  in  this 
last-named  period  there  arc  two  sources  of  uncer- 
tainty— a  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact 
number  of  days  and  fractions  of  days  contained 
in  a  year;  and  a  freedom  of  choice  as  to  the 
pai'ticular  day  on  which  the  year  shall  be  said  to 
begin.  The  fir.st  of  these  two  difficulties  has 
been  lessened  by  the  progressive  advance  of 
astronomical  science ;  but  the  second  remains,  as 
it  has  ever  been,  at  the  mercy  of  conventionalism. 
Shall  the  year  begin  on  the  day  when  the  sun 
attains  his  highest  noon-altitude,  or  his  lowest 
noon-altitude ;  or  when  he  is  at  his  greatest  dis- 
tance from  the  earth,  or  at  his  least  distance,  or 
at  liis  mean  distance;  or  in  the  particular  season 
when  day  and  night  are  equal  all  over  the  globe ; 
or  on  a  church-festival  day ;  or  on  any  other  day  ? 
Who  has  a  right  to  decide  this  question,  and  to 
demand  that  others  shall  agree  with  him  ? 

Ijooking  at  past  records,  it  will  be  seen  how 
discordant  have  been  the  arrangements  in  this 
behoof.    The  letters  A.  u.  c.  in  books  on  Roman 
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history — ab  urhe  condita,  '  from  the  building  of 
the  city' — give  us  a  clue  to  the  calendar  first  em- 
ployed by  that  remarkable  people.  It  was  a 
tradition  that  Romulus  founded  Rome  on  Api'il 
21,  and  this  day  was  reckoned  as  a  date  to  start 
from ;  but  several  changes  were  afterwards  made 
in  the  selection  of  New-year's  Day  by  priests 
who  knew  little  of  astronomy.  In  Caesar's  time, 
the  year  began  in  autumn;  but  he  ordained  a 
monster  year  of  445  days,  in  47  B.  c,  in  order 
that  New-year's  Day  might  begin  in  winter — ■ 
thereby  showing  that  it  depends  on  the  choice 
of  man,  and  not  on  the  course  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  whether  the  year  shall  begin  on  this  or 
that  day. 

It  is  curious  that  the  Roman  A.  u.  c.  refers  to 
nearly  the  same  epoch  as  that  selected  for  the 
commencement  of  the  Gri'eek  Ol//m.piads — nearly 
eight  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
The  Olympiad  was  a  period  of  four  years — so 
confused  as  to  the  number  of  moons  or  months 
contained  in  each  year,  that  the  date  of  New- 
year's  Day  was  continually  fluctuating.  After 
forty  Olympiads  had  passed,  an  adjustment  was 
made  whereby  the  year  began  between  the  days 
of  new  and  full  moon  nearest  to  the  summer 
solstice.  Professor  de  Morgan,  who  has  investi- 
gated this  subject  more  fully,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  man  living,  cannot  give  classical  readers 
more  precise  information  than  this — that  the 
Greek  year  began  '  within  a  fortnight  of  the  be- 
ginning of  July.' 

When  Christianity  progressed  and  spread 
through  Europe,  it  became  an  interesting  object 
to  associate  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  some 
great  festival  in  religion,  seeing  that  astronomy 
could  not  determine  the  matter;  yet  such  was 
.the  confusion  in  the  ancient  and  medieval  calen- 
dars, that  many  centuries  elapsed  before  there 
was  any  definite  understanding  in  Europe  that 
the  year  should  begin  on  the  1st  of  January. 
There  were  occasional  discussions,  too,  concern- 
ing the  day  on  which  Christ  was  born ;  and,  more- 
over, some  persons  reckoned  the  year  immediately 
before  the  birth  of  Christ  as  1  B.  c,  while  others 
gave  that  designation  to  a  period  one  year  earlier. 
Thus  there  was  frequently  an  ambiguity  both  in 
the  year  of  the  Christian  era,  and  in  the  par- 
ticular day  on  which  each  year  was  considered 
to  begin. 

Most  readers  know  something  concerning  the 
Old  Style  and  New  Style — how  that,  for  a  thou- 
sand years  or  more,  the  Christian  ecclesiastical 
year  had  been  about  eleven  minutes  too  long, 
and  that  this  trifling  excess  had  accumulated  to 
ten  days how  that  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  to  cure 
the  evil,  ordered  that  the  year  1.582  should  con- 
tain 355  days  only,  in  order  that  the  Church 
fasts  and  feasts  should  come  round  again  to  the 
proper  seasons  of  the  year.  All  the  Roman 
Catholic  counti-ics  at  once  adopted  this  New 
Style,  as  it  was  termed;  the  Protestants  of 
Germany  gave  in  their  adhesion  in  1699,  and 


those  in  England  in  1752.  Certain  days  in 
October  1582  were  left  out  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  in  December  1699  by  the  Germans, 
and  in  September  1752  by  the  English.  The 
error,  amounting  to  ten  days  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  accumulated  to  eleven  in 
the  eighteenth,  and  is,  or  would  have  been  twelve 
in  tlie  present  century.  The  Greek  Church, 
pertinaciously  opposed  to  the  Romish  on  many 
points,  has  to  this  day  refused  to  adopt  the  Gre- 
gorian correction  :  it  still  adheres  to  the  Old 
Style.  This  circumstance  has  led  to  some  con- 
fusion in  the  records  of  the  late  war.*  To  us,  the 
battle  of  Inkermann  was  fought  on  the  5th  of 
November,  but  a  Russian  would  date  it  October 
24.  Although  noniinalli/  the  year,  in  Roman 
Catholic  Europe,  both  before  and  after  the  change 
of  style,  began  on  the  1st  of  January,  yet  the 
real  day,  the  day  in  relation  to  the  earth's  orbital 
motion,  was  obviously  diiferent.  In  England, 
however,  the  change  was  both  nominal  and  real ; 
for  besides  the  omission  of  eleven  days  in  1752, 
the  legal  year  underwent  a  separate  modification. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


NOTHING  IN  NATURE  DESTROYED. 

Researches  of  chemists  have  shown  that  what 
is  called  corruption,  destruction,  &c.,  is  nothing 
but  a  change  of  arrangement  of  the  same  ingre- 
dient elements,  the  disposition  of  the  same 
materials  into  other  forms,  without  the  loss  or 
actual  destruction  of  a  single  atom ;  and  thus 
any  doubts  of  the  permanence  of  natural  laws 
are  discountenanced,  and  the  whole  weight  of  ap- 
pearances thrown  into  the  opposite  scale.  One  of 
the  most  obvious  cases  of  apparent  destruction  is, 
when  anything  is  ground  to  dust  and  scattered 
to  the  winds.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  grind  a 
fabric  to  powder,  and  another  to  annihilate  its 
materials ;  scattered  as  they  may  be,  they  must 
fall  somewhere,  and  continue,  if  only  as  ingre- 
dients of  the  soil,  to  perform  their  humble  but 
useful  part  in  the  economy  of  nature.  . 

The  destruction  produced  by  fire  is  more 
striking :  in  many  cases,  as  in  the  burning  of  a 
piece  of  charcoal,  or  a  taper,  there  is  no  smoke, 
nothing  visibly  dissipated  and  carried  away;  the 
burning  body  wastes  and  disappears,  while  noth- 
ing seems  to  be  produced  but  warmth  and  light, 
which  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  considering  as 
substances ;  and  when  all  has  disappeared  except, 
perhaps,  some  trifling  ashes,  we  naturally  sup- 
pose that  it  is  gone,  lost,  destroyed.  But  when 
the  question  is  examined  more  exactly,  we  de- 
tect, in  the  invisible  stream  of  heated  air,  which 

*  '  It  is  frequently  necessary,  in  Russian  documents, 
to  give  a  double  date.  This  arises  from  the  fact,  that 
Russia  still  retains  the  Old  Style,  which  England 
abandoned  in  1752,  and  which  has  been  abandoned 
by  most  other  nations.  June  14,  in  Russia,  corres- 
ponds with  June  26  in  England.  In  any  doulDle  date 
the  earlier  of  the  two  dates  is  Russian. —  Chambem' 
Pictorial  EisLory  of  the  Rusdan  War,  p.  20. 
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ascends  from  the  glowing  coal,  or  flaming  wax, 
the  whole  ponderable  matter,  only  united  in  a 
new  combination  with  the  air,  and  dissolved 
in  it. 

Yet,  so  far  from  being  thereby  destroyed,  it  has 
only  become  again  what  it  was  before  it  existed 
in  the  form  of  charcoal  or  wax,  an  active  agent 
in  the  business  of  the  world,  and  a  main  support 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  is  still  suscep- 
tible of  running  again  and  again  in  the  same 
round,  as  circumstances  may  determine ;  so  that, 
for  aught  we  can  see  to  the  contrary,  the  same 
identical  atom  may  lie  concealed  for  thousands  of 
centuries  in  a  limestone  rock ;  may  at  length  be 
quarried,  set  free  in  the  limekiln,  mixed  with  the 
air,  be  absorbed  from  it  by  plants,  and  in  suc- 
cession become  a  pai't  of  the  frames  of  myriads 
of  living  beings,  till  some  concurrence  of  events 
consigns  it  once  more  to  a  long  repose,  which, 
however,  no  way  unfits  it  for  again  resuming  its 
former  activity. 

"  Oh  Lord  !  How  manifold  are  thy  works  !  In 
wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all." — Herschdl. 

FRIENDS'  RE\^IEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  14,  1857.  . 

Ohio  License  Laws. — A  report  has  been 
widely  circulated  in  the  newspapers  and  was 
copied  into  our  Summary  of  News  a  few  weeks 
since,  to  the  effect  that  the  Legislature  of  Ohio 
had  repealed  all  laws  restraining  the  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors.  A  member  of  the  Legislature 
writes,  that  this  report  is  wholly  erroneous,  and 
desires  a  correction  of  the  mistake,  as  any  retro- 
grade movement  in  the  cause  of  Temperance  has 
a  tendency  to  discourage  its  friends. 

Our  correspondent  further  states,  under  date 
of  the  3d  inst.,  that  a  bill  was  then  pending  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  make  the  ex- 
it sting  laws  more  effective. 

Recent  accounts  from  England  mention  the 
death  of  George  Stacey,  of  Tottenham,  near  Lon- 
don, on  the  12th  of  last  month.  The  name  of 
this  beloved  friend  has  long  been  familiar  in  this 
country,  from  the  prominent  positions  he  has  oc- 
cupied in  our  Society;  and  many  will  remember 
him  with  affectionate  interest  as  one  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  London  Yearly  Meeting  who  were  en- 
gaged, a  few  years  since,  in  an  important  mission 
within  the  limits  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  gencrall}^ 
to  be  informed,  that  since  their  arrival  in  this 
couutry,  in  the  Ninth  month  last,  our  dear 


friends  Priscilla  G-reen  and  Mary  Nicholson 
have  attended  most  of  the  meetings  belonging 
to  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  and  held  several 
large  public  meetings  :  they  have  also  paid  a  re- 
ligious visit  to  the  families  of  Arch  Street 
Meeting,  and  are  now  engaged  in  a  similar  visit 
to  the  families  composing  the  Western  District 
Monthly  Meeting  in  this  city. 

A  well-informed  correspondent  in  England 
gives  pleasing  testimony  to  late  changes  in  the 
condition  of  Ireland.  He  says  : — "Ireland  is  a 
wonderfully  improved  and  improving  country; 
its  wide  acres  are  beginning  to  be  broken  down 
from  the  immense  masses  iu  which  they  were 
held  by  an  impoverished  aristocracy,  and  a  new 
class  of  healthy  proprietors  is  being  introduced. 
Wages  rise ;  the  laborers  manifest  content ;  crime 
diminishes,  and  popery  is  receiving  a  shock  from 
the  public  schools  of  the  country  and  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  makes  it 
stagger  in  some  places  and  give  way  in  others. 
We- need  not  say  how  much  we  rejoice  in  the 
prospect  of  a  not  distant  renovation  of  this 
naturally  fine  country  and  of  its  once  neglected 
peasantry." 

While  the  love  of  gold  and  of  power  is  fearfully 
darkening  the  prospect  of  the  slave  in  our  own 
country,  there  is  still  a  ray  of  hope  in  such  intel- 
ligence as  the  following  : — "  I  hope  soon  to  have 
to  tell  thee  that  the  Legislature  of  Holland  has 
passed  an  A.ct  for  the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  all 
the  Dutch  colonies.  Our  newspapers  announce 
such  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch 
government.  It  will  be  based,  no  doubt,  on  the 
principle  of  pecuniary  compensation  to  the  slave 
owners,  and  will  be  gradual  in  its  operation : 
let  us,  however,  be  thankful  for  an  instalment  of 
justice.  Elihu  Burritt  has  a  bold  scheme  of 
Emancipation  for  your  country,  and  were  I  one 
of  you,  I  would  support  his  views.  The  good 
to  be  accomplished  so  immensely  overrules  any 
money  inconvenience,  as  to  make  the  latter  of 
very  little  moment.  After  all,  it  would  be  only 
a  shifting  of  gold  for  tlic  general  benefit  of  the 
whole  Union;  and  the  States,  as  a  whole,  would 
not  lose  a  fraction,  but  would  become,  through 
the  operations  of  the  measure,  great  gainers  in 
every  way." 


Died, — At  Palmyra,  Mich.,  on  the  25th  of  lOUi  rao., 
180G,  Lyi)I.\  iM.  Underwood,  in  the  27th3-ear  of  her  age, 
youngest  daughter  of  Edward  and  Anna  C  Under- 
wood, and  a  member  of  Raisin  Monthly  Meeting. 
She  bore  a  protracted  sickness  with  niucli  patience 
and  fortitude.  She  conversed  freely  with  those 
around  her  of  a  firm  reliance  on  a  crucified  and  iis:ei 
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Saviour,  and  'said,  however  much  she  had  suffered,  it 
was  not  one  pain  too  much.  She  often  expressed  the 
enjoyment  there  was,  even  on  such  a  bed,  if  we  could 
feel  the  presence  of  the  Most  High  to  be  near,  and  His 
protecting  arm  underneath  to  support  in  every  trying 
dispensation.  Her  will  was  subdued,  and  she  felt  sub- 
missive to  the  Lord's  will,  and  was  strengthened  to  im- 
part suitable  counsel  to  her  parents,  brother  and  sisters, 
praying  earnestly  that  her  patience  might  hold  out  to 
the  end. 


WESTERN  SOUP  SOCIETY. 
The  funds  of  the  Western  Soup  Society  being  nearly 
exhausted,  and  the  weather  continuing  cold  and  in- 
clement, the  Managers  earnestly  appeal  to  their  friends 
for  liberal  contributions,  which  will  be  thankfully  re- 
i     ceived  by  the  Treasurer, 

Fbederick  Collins,  No.  76  Walnut  St.,  and 
'  Samuel  L.  Bailby,  Sec'y,  No.  252  Chesnut  St. 

I  FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

A  stated  Annual  Meeting  of  "  The  Contributors  to 
the  Asylum  for  the  relief  of  Persons  Dejjrived  of  the 
'     Use  of  their  Reason,"  will  be  held  on  Fourth-day, 
the  18th  of  Third  month,  1857,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at 
Arch  street  Meeting-house,  Philadelphia. 
'  William  Bettlb,  Clerk. 

I        3d  mo.,  14th,  1857. 


CIRCULAR.  ■ 

;     friends  Boarding  School  near  Richmond,  In- 
diana. 

To  Monthly  Meetings  and  Friends  individually : 
Dear  Friends  : — The  Summer  session  of  the  Board- 
i     ING  School  will  open  on  Third-day,  the  24th  of  Third 

month,  1857,  and  close  on  Sixth-day,  the  14th  of 

Eighth  month,  1857. 

The  house  will  not  be  open  for  the  reception  of 
.     Students  until  Second  day,  the  23d  of  Third  month. 

The  price  of  Tuition,  Board  and  Washing,  for  the 
'     session,  will  be  $50  for  each  Scholar,  payable  in 

advance.    An  additional  charge,  not  above  $5,  will  be 

required  for  each  Scholar  studying  Commercial  Pen- 
'  manship  and  Book-keeping.  Application  for  the  ad- 
5  mission  of  Scholars  should  be  addressed  to  the  "  Su- 
.  perintendent  of  Friends'  Boarding  School,  Richmond, 
'  Indiana." 

;        The  Committee  having  charge  of  the  Institution 
have  been  frequently  reminded  of  the  fact,  that  many 
'     of  oar  intelligent  and  promising  young  men  have  felt 
5     obliged  to  look  beyond  the  limits  of  our  Society  for 
8     that  course  of  instruction  which  was  not  held  forth 
.     to  them  by  any  Institution  in  the  West,  under  the  im- 
j     mediate  care  of  Friends.    Their  attention  has  there- 
fore been  directed  to  the  consideration  of  a  Course  of 
'     Stndy  for  such  as  wish  the  full  benefit  of  a  systematic 
8     education,  to  be  continued  throngh  a  period  of  four 
i     years.    They  believe  that  the  arrangements  which 
,     have  now  been  made  will  meet  the  wants  of  all 
'     who   may  enter  the   school,  and  enable  them  to 
carry  out  an  extensive  and  thorough  Course  of  In- 
'     struction,  having  a   constant  reference  to  the  Im- 
!     provement  of  Morals,  and  to  the  promotion  of  an  at- 
1     tachment  to  the  principles  of  our  religious  Society. 
I        Friends  will  be  careful  not  to  bring  or  take  away 
Students  on  the  First-day  of  the  week;  and  all  un- 
'  I  necessary  visiting  on  this  day  is  strongly  advised 
against. 

Application  for  admission  will  secure  precedence 
in  the  order  of  payment,  and  Students  will  be  received 
'     at  any  time  for  the  balance  of  the  session,  when  the 
\     School  is  not  full.    Deductions  will  be  made  in  cases 
of  absence  on  account  of  sickness,  where  a  satisfac- 
j  ■  tory  certificate  from  a  Physician  is  produced. 

The  privilege  of  making  visits  home,  or  to  any  other 
J    place,  at  the  middle  of  the  Session,  or  at  other  times. 


as  has  heretofore  been  allowed,  has,  it  is  believed  by 
the  Committee  and  Officers,  had  a  tendency  to  unsettle 
the  School,  and  has  been  the  means  of  preventing  the 
Students  from  making  that  progress  in  their  studies 
that  is  desired.  The  Committee  therefore  think  it  best 
that  the  practice  be  discontinued,  except  in  cases  of 
real  necessity. 

Students  should  be  careful  to  procure  stout  slippers, 
or  shoes  without  heels,  to  be  worn  on  all  occasions 
while  in  the  building;  and  every  Student  will  be  re- 
quired scrupulously  to  avoid  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any 
form. 

Connected  with  the  School  is  a  Library  of  about 
950  volumes,  also  a  very  excellent  Achromatic  Tele- 
scope, 6  inch  object  glass,  8  feet  fccus,  affording  fine 
views  of  celestial  objects.  A  large  amount  of  Philo- 
sophical and  Chemical  apparatus  has  been  furnish- 
ed by  the  Teachers.  This  in  connection  with  what 
was  already  on  hand  belonging  to  the  Institution, 
will  be  a  very  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge. 

The  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  Students  have 
claimed  much  attention,  and  we  affectionately  press  it 
on  Friends  to  avail  themselves  of  the  School  and  give 
it  a  cordial  support ;  we  hope  that  after  trial  they  will 
find  that  their  confidence  vfas  not  misplaced. 

Parents  and  Guardians  are  requested  to  have  the 
clothing  of  Students  such  as  becomes  the  appearance 
of  Friends,  and  of  plain  colors  ;  caps  and  inside  coats 
with  falling  collars  are  not  admitted.  Should  objec- 
tionable articles  of  clothing  be  brought  to  the  School, 
they  will  be  taken  in  charge  by  the  Superintendent, 
or  Matron,  and  altered  at  the  Scholar's  expense,  or 
sent  home,  as  may  be  judged  best;  and  each  article 
of  clothing  should  be  marked  with  the  full  name  of 
the  owner. 

Students  designing  to  take  a  fall  course  would  find  a 
very  material  advantage  in  qualifying  themselves  to 
enter  a  regular  class. 

The  girls  will  not  be  allowed  to  attend  to  any  sew- 
ing except  the  necessary  mending  of  their  clothing. 

3d  mo.,  14th,  1857. 


HAVERPORD  COLLEGE. 

The  next  Summer  Term  will  begin  on  Fourth-day 
the  29th  of  Fourth  month,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  at  which 
time  all  the  students  must  be  present,  and  the  recita- 
tions will  commence. 

The  new  students  must  attend  at  the  same  hour  of 
i\i<i  previous  day  to  be  examined  and  classified. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  to  the 
Superintendent  at  the  College,  or  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board.  The  age  of  the  applicant  and  his  previous 
studies  must  be  stated.  His  connection  with  Friends 
should  also  be  stated,  as  a  preference  will  always  be 
given  to  those  in  membership  with  our  religious  Society. 
Certificates  of  good  moral  character  will  always  be 
required  from  all  the  applicants.  No  student  is  received 
for  a  less  period  than  one  year. 

Circulars  giving  all  other  needful  information  will 
be  forwarded  on  application  as  above. 

Charles  Yarnall, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

Phila.,  Second  mo.,  1857.  No.  39  Market  st. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

A  journey  through  Texas;  or,  a  Saddle-trip  on 
the  South  Western  irontier.  Bj  FREDERICK 
Law  Olmsted.  12mo.  pp.  516.  Bix, 
Edwards  &  Co.,  New  York. 
The  author  of  this  work  has  become  exten- 
sively and  favorably  known,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England,  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Walks 
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and  Talks  of  an  American  Farmer  in  England," 
and  his  "  Journey  in  the  Sea-board  Slave  States." 
The  journey,  of  which  we  have  a  narrative  in 
this  volume,  was  accomplished  about  two  years 
since,  by  the  writer  and  his  brother ;  and  abounds 
in  interesting  personal  incidents,  important  sta- 
tistical ftcts  and  descriptions  of  picturesque 
scenes  and  the  country  generally.  Information 
on  various  statistics  is  brought  up  to  a  recent 
period,  and  the  author  having  established  a  cha- 
racter for  reliahiliti/,  the  book  may  be  regarded 
as  a  valuable  acquisition  to  those  who  wish  to 
obtain  a  correct  view  of  Texas. 

"A  letter  to  a  Southern  friend,"  dated  about 
two  months  since,  forms  a  highly  appropriate 
introduction,  giving  the  results  of  the  writer's 
observations  on  the  effects  of  Slavery,  economi- 
cally and  morally. 

Our  extracts,  at  present,  will  consist  of  some 
brief  notices  of  the  German  population.  Ap- 
proaching the  town  of  Neu-Braunfels,  Olmsted 
says : — 

The  first  German  settlers  we  saw,  we  knew  at 
once.  They  lived  in  little  log  cabins,  and  had 
inclosures  of  ten  acres  of  land  about  them.  The 
cabins  were  very  simple  and  cheap  habitations, 
but  there  were  many  little  conveniences  about 
them,  and  a  care  to  secure  comfort  in  small  ways 
evident,  that  was  very  agreeable  to  notice.  So, 
also,  the  greater  variety  of  the  crops  which  had 
been  grown  upon  their  allotments,  and  the  more 
clean  and  complete  tillage  they  had  received, 
contrasted  favorably  with  the  patches  of  corn- 
stubble,  overgrown  with  crab-grass,  which  are 
usually  the  only  gardens  to  be  seen  adjoining 
the  cabins  of  the  poor  whites  and  slaves.  The 
people  themselves  were  also  to  be  seen,  men, 
women,  and  children,  busy  at  some  work,  and  yet 
not  so  busy  but  that  they  could  give  a  pleasant 
and  respectful  greeting  to  the  passing  traveler. 

A  few  miles  further  on,  we  passed  several 
much  more  comfortable  houses,  boarded  over, 
and  a  good  deal  like  the  smaller  class  of  farm- 
houses in  New  England,  but  some  of  them  hav- 
ing exterior  plaster-work,  or  brick,  laid  up  be- 
tween the  timbers,  instead  of  boards  nailed  over 
them.  About  these  were  larger  inclosures,  from 
which  extensive  crops  of  corn  had  been  taken ; 
and  it  caused  iis  a  sensation  to  see  a  number  of 
parallelograms  of  cotton — free-labor  cotton. 
These  were  not  often  of  more  than  an  acre  in 
extent.  IMost  of  them  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  judiciously  cultivated,  and  had  yielded  a 
fine  crop,  diflering,  however,  from  that  wc  had 
noticed  on  the  plantations  the  day  before,  in  this 
circumstance — the  picking  had  been  entirely 
completed,  and  that  with  care  and  exactness,  so 
that  none  of  the  cotton,  which  the  labor  of  culti- 
vation had  produced,  had  been  left  to  waste. 
The  cotton-stalks  stood  rather  more  closely,  and 
were  of  less  extraordinary  size,  but  much  more 
even  or  regular  iu  their  growth  than  on  the 
plantations. 


We  were  entering  the  valley  of  the  Guadalupe 
river,  which  is  of  the  'same  general  character  as 
that  of  the  San  Marcos,  and  had  passed  a  small 
brown  house  with  a  turret  and  cross  upon  it, 
which  we  learned  was  a  Lutheran  church,  when 
we  were  overtaken  by  a  good-natured  butcher, 
who  lived  in  Neu-Braunfels. 

He  had  been  in  this  country  eight  years.  He 
liked  it  very  much ;  he  did  not  wish  to  go  back 
to  Germany ;  he  much  preferred  to  remain  here. 
The  Germans,  generally,  were  doing  well,  and 
were  contented.  They  had  a  hard  time  at 
first,  but  they  were  all  doing  well  now — getting 
rich.  He  knew  but  one  German  who  had  bought 
a  slave ;  they  did  not  think  well  of  slavery ;  they 
thought  it  better  that  all  men  should  be  free ; 
besides,  the  negroes  would  not  work  so  well  as 
the  Germans.  They  were  improving  their  condi- 
tion very  rapidly,  especially  within  the  last  two 
years.  It  was  sickly  on  the  coast,  but  here  it 
was  very  healthy.  He  had  been  as  well  here  as 
he  was  in  Germany — never  had  been  ill.  There 
were  Catholics  and  Protestants,  among  them. 

We  forded,  under  his  guidance,  the  Guada- 
lupe, and  after  climbing  its  high  bank,  found 
ourselves  upon  the  level  plateau  between  the 
prairie  hills  and  the  river,  on  which  Neu-Braun- 
fels is  situated.  We  had  still  nearly  a  mile  to 
ride  before  entering  the  town,  and  in  this  dis- 
tance met  eight  or  ten  large  wagons,  each  drawn 
by  three  or  four  pairs  of  mules,  or  five  or  six 
yokes  of  oxen,  each  carrying  under  its  neck  a 
brass  bell.  They  were  all  driven  by  Germans, 
somewhat  uncouthly  but  warmly  and  neatly 
dressed ;  all  smoking  and  all  good  humored, 
giving ''us  "good  morning"  as  we  met.  No- 
ticing the  strength  of  the  wagons,  I  observed 
that  they  were  made  by  Germans,  probably. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  butcher,  "  the  Germans  make 
better  wagons  than  the  Americans ;  the  Ameri- 
cans buy  a  great  many  of  them.  There  are  seven 
wagon  manufactories  in  Braunftls." 

The  main  street  of  the  town,  which  we  soon 
entered  upon,  was  very  wide — three  times  as 
wide,  in  effect,  as  Broadway  in  New  York.  The 
houses,  with  which  it  was  thickly  lined  on  each 
side  for  a  mile,  were  small,  low  cottages,  of  no 
pretensions  to  elegance,  yet  generally  looking 
neat  and  comfortable.  Many  were  furnished 
with  verandahs  and  gardens,  and  the  greater 
part  either  stuccoed  or  painted.  There  were 
many  workshops  of  mechanics  and  small  stores, 
with  signs  oftencr  in  English  than  in  German ; 
and  bare-headed  women,  and  men  in  caps  and 
short  jackets,  with  pendent  pipes,  were  every- 
where seen  at  work. 

We  had  no  acquaintance  in  the  village,  and 
no  means  of  introduction ;  but,  in  hopes  that  we 
might  better  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  condition  of 
the  people,  we  agreed  to  stop  at  an  inn  and  get 
dinner,  instead  of  eating  a  cold  snack  in  the  sad- 
dle, without  stopping  at  noon,  as  was  our  custom. 

I  never  in  my  life,  except,  perhaps,  iu  awaken- 
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ing  from  a  dream,  met  with  such,  a  sudden  and 
complete  transfer  of  associations.  Instead  of 
loose-boarded  or  hewn  log  walls,  with  crevices 
stuffed  with  rags  or  daubed  with  mortar,  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  during  the  last 
month,  on  staving  in  a  door,  where  we  have 
found  any  to  open  ■  instead,  even,  of  four  bare, 
cheerless  sides  of  whitewashed  plaster,  which  we 
have  found  twice  or  thrice  only  in  a  more  aristo- 
cratic American  residence,  we  were — in  short, 
we  were  in  Grermany. 

There  was  nothing  wanting,  there  was  nothing 
too  much,  for  one  of  those  delightful  little  inns 
which  the  pedestrian  who  has  tramped  through 
the  Rhine-land  will  ever  remember  gratefully. 
A  long  room,  extending  across  the  whole  front 
of  the  cottage,  the  walls  pink,  with  stencilled 
panels,  and  scroll  ornaments  in  crimson,  and 
with  neatly  framed  and  glazed  pretty  lithographic 
prints  hanging  on  all  sides;  a  long,  thick,  dark 
oak  table,  with  rounded  ends,  oak  benches  at  its 
sides;  chiselled  oak  chairs;  a  sofa,  covered 
with  cheap  pink  calico,  with  a  small  vine  pat- 
tern ;  a  stove  in  the  corner;  a  little  mahogany 
cupboard  in  another  corner,  with  pitcher  and 
glasses  upon  it ;  a  smoky  atmosphere ;  and  fi- 
nally, four  thick-bearded  men,  from  whom  the 
smoke  proceeds,  who  all  bow  and  say,  "  Good 
morning,"  as  we  lift  our  hats  in  the  doorway. 

The  landlady  enters ;  she  does  not  readily  un- 
derstand us,  and  one  of  the  smokers  rises  imme- 
diately to  assist  us.  Dinner  we  shall  have  im- 
mediately, and  she  spreads  the  white  cloth  at  an 
end  of  the  table,  before  she  leaves  the  room,  and 
in  two  minutes'  time,  by  which  we  have  got  off 
our  coats  and  warmed  our  hands  at  the  stove,  we 
are  asked  to  sit  down.  An  excellent  soup  is  set 
before  us,  and  in  succession  there  follow  two 
courses  of  meat,  neither  of  them  pork,  and  neither 
of  them  fried,  two  dishes  of  vegetables,  salad, 
compote  of  peaches,  coffee  with  milk,  wheat  bread 
from  the  loaf,  and  beautiful  and  sweet  butter — 
not  only  such  butter  as  I  have  never  tasted  south 
of  the  Potomac  before,  but  such  as  I  have  been 
told  a  hundred  times  it  was  impossible  to  make 
in  a  southern  climate.  What  is  the  secret?  I 
.suppose  it  is  extreme  cleanliness,  beginning  far 
back  of  where  cleanliness  usually  begins  at  the 
South,  and  careful  and  thorough  working. 

We  then  spent  an  hour  in  conversation  with 
the  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  room.  They 
were  all  educated,  cultivated,  well-bred,  respect- 
ful, kind  and  affable  men.  All  were  natives  of 
Germany,  and  had  been  living  several  years  in 
Texas.  Some  of  them  were  travellers,  their  homes 
being  in  other  German  settlements;  some  of 
them  had  resided  long  at  Braunfels. 

It  was  so  very  agreeable  to  meet  such  men 
again,  and  the  account  they  gave  of  the  Germans 
in  Texas  was  so  interesting  and  gratifying,  that 
we  were  unwilling  to  immediately  continue  our 
journey.  We  went  out  to  look  at  our  horses;  a 
man  in  cap  and  jacket  was  rubbing  their  legs  ' 
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,  — the  first  time  they  had  received  such  attention 
in  Texas,  except  from  ourselves,  or  by  special 
and  costly  arrangement  with  a  negro.  They 
were  pushing  their  noses  into  racks  filled  with 
fine  mesquit  hay — the  first  they  had  had  in 
Texas.  They  seemed  to  look  at  us  imploringly. 
We  ought  to  spend  the  night.  But  there  is 
evidently  no  sleeping- room  for  us  in  the  little 
inn.  They  must  be  full.  But  then  we  could 
sleep  with  more  comfort  on  the  floor  here,  pro- 
bably, than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  of  late. 
We  concluded  to  ask  if  they  could  accommodate 
us  for  the  night.  Yes,  with  pleasure — would 
we  be  pleased  to  look  at  the  room  they  could 
afford  us  ?  Doubtless  in  the  cock-loft.  No,  it 
was  in  another  little  cottage  in  the  rear.  A  lit- 
tle room  it  proved,  with  blue  walls  again,  and 
oak  furniture ;  two  beds,  one  of  them  would  be 
for  each  of  us — the  first  time  we  had  been  offered 
the  luxury  of  sleeping  alone  in  Texas  ;  two  large 
windows  with  curtains,  and  evergreen  roses 
trained  over  them  on  the  outside — not  a  pane  of 
glass  missing  or  broken — the  first  sleeping-room 
we  have  had  in  Texas  where  this  was  the  case ; 
a  sofa ;  a  bureau,  on  which  were  a  complete  set 
of  the  Conversations  Lexicon;  Kendall's  Santa 
Fe  Expedition ;  a  statuette  in  porcelain ;  plants 
in  pots ;  a  brass  study  lamp ;  a  large  ewer  and 
basin  for  washing,  and  a  couple  of  towels  of  thick 
stuff,  full  a  yard  and  a  quarter  long.  0,  yes,  it 
will  do  for  us  admirably;  we  will  spend  the 
night. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  called  upon  the  German 
Protestant  clergyman,  who  received  us  kindly, 
and,  though  speaking  little  English,  was  very 
ready  to  give  all  the  information  he  could  about 
his  people,  and  the  Germans  in  Texas  generally. 
We  visited  some  of  the  workshops,  and  called 
on  a  merchant  to  ascertain  the  quality  and  amount 
of  the  cotton  grown  by  the  Germans  in  the 
neighborhood. 

In  the  day  time,  I  saw  in  the  public  street,  at 
no  great  distance  from  a  school-house,  a  tame 
doe,  with  a  band  on  its  neck,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  wild  deer,  lest  it  should  be  shot  by 
sportsmen.  It  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
so  tame  that  it  allowed  me  to  approach,  and 
licked  my  hand.  In  what  Texan  town,  through 
which  we  have  passed  before,  could  this  have 
occurred  ? 

In  the  morning  we  found  that  our  horses  had 
been  bedded,  for  the  first  time  in  Texas. 

As  we  rode  out  of  town,  it  was  delightful  to 
meet  again  ti'oops  of  children,  with  satchels  and 
knapsacks  of  books,  and  little  kettles  of  dinner, 
all  with  ruddy,  cheerful  faces,  the  girls  especially 
so,  with  their  hair  braided  neatly,  and  without 
caps  or  bonnets,  smiling  and  saluting  us — "guten, 
morgen" — as  we  met.  Nothing  so  pleasant  as 
that  in  Texas  before,  hardly  in  the  South. 

Such  was  our  first  encounter  with  the  Ger- 
mans in  Texas.    Chance  afterwards  threw  us  in 
■  the  way  of  seeing  much  more  of  them ;  but  I 
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have  preferred  to  preserve  the  order  of  time,  and 
give  DOW  simply  these  first  notes,  that  the  reader 
who  follows  us  may  receive  our  succession  of 
impressions. 

In  the  town,  each  house  has  its  garden-plot, 
and  over  the  neighborhood  are  scattered  hun- 
dreds of  small  farms.  Owing  to  the  low  price 
of  corn,  most  of  these  had  been  cultivated, 
partly,  in  cotton  during  the  year  before  our 
visit.*  The  result  was  a  total  crop  of  eight 
hundred  bales,  which,  at  Galveston,  brought 
from  one  to  two  cents  a  pound  more  than  that 
produced  by  slaves,  owing  to  the  more  careful 
handling  of  white  and  personally  interested  la- 
bor; but  the  expense  of  hauling  cotton  to  the 
coast  prevents  any  large  profits  at  this  distance. 
A  railroad  or  a  local  manufactory  must  precede 
any  extensive  cultivation  of  cotton,  while  corn, 
which  requires  much  less  labor,  can  find  a  mar- 
ket at  a  fair  price.  With  water-power  and  hands 
upon  the  spot,  it  certainly  seems  an  unnatural 
waste  of  labor  to  carry  the  staple  to  Massachu- 
setts to  be  spun,  but  such,  for  want  of  local 
capital,  is  now  the  course  of  trade. 

In  spite  of  the  common  assertion,  that  only 
blacks  can  endure  the  heat  of  southern  labor 
the  production  of  cotton,  by  whites  alone,  is  by 
no  means  rare.  There  are  very  many,  both  o, 
those  who  work  their  own  small  cotton  farms 
and  of  those  who  work  with  their  few  negroes, 
day  after  day,  in  the  field.  Corn  cultivation,  for 
year  after  year,  is  the  common  work  of  the  less 
vagabond  of  the  poor  whites.  But  there  is  hardly 
in  the  South  another  as  striking  an  instance  of 
pure  free-labor  upon  cotton-fields  as  this  of  the 
Germans.  Their  cotton  goes  in  one  body  to 
market,  entirely  separate  from  the  great  mass 
exported,  and  from  their  peculiar  style  of  settle- 
ment, it  may  be  even  considered  as  the  product 
of  one  large  plantation,  worked  by  white  hands, 
and  divided  into  well-marked  annual  tasks. 

These  800  bales,  therefore,  though  but  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  to  the  whole  crop,  are  a  very  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  the  possibilities  of  not  only 
white,  but  of  well-regulated  free-labor  in  the 
South. 


FAITH. 

Oh  the  things  of  time,  tlie  things  of  time,  how  they 

steal  the  hnart  awM', 
From  the  lowly  walk  and  the  humble  trust,  and  the 

spirit's  steadfast  stay ; 
We  strive  and  seek,  and  we  long  to  keep  the  door  of 

the  inner  part. 
Bat  the  tempter  waits,  and  he  spreads  his  baits,  and 

betrays  the  yielding  heart. 

Then  what  will  keep,  oh  what  will  keep,  in  tempta- 
tion's bitter  hour. 

When  the  willing  soul  would  fain  resist,  but  th£  flesh 
hath  not  the  power? 

*  For  the  two  succeeding  years,  coru  has  returned 
to  its  old  price  of  5f  1  and  upwards.  At  this  price  cot- 
ton cannot  compete  with  it,  consequently  its  cultira- 
vtttion  has  been  temporarily  abandoned. 
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Say,  what  will  keep  from  the  downward  path,  and  the 
error  the  spirit  hates — 

From  the  things  we  would  not  and  yet  we  do,  from  the 
sorrow  that  sin  creates  ? 

Oh  there  is  a  faith  ('tis  the  gift  of  God,)  which  can 
fetter  the  stoutest  will, 

Which  even  can  break  the  tempter's  might,  and  the 
rising  tumult  still. 

It  is  not  in  pomp,  it  is  not  in  words,  it  is  not  in  sound- 
ing deed, 

But  it  Cometh  in  secret  power  to  aid  the  soul  in  its 

greatest  need. 
It  is  when,  apart  from  all  humau  trust,  we  sink  into 

contrite  prayer. 
And  ask  of  the  Father  of  Spirits  His  help — our  staff 

of  support  is  THERE  : 

And  it  anchors  the  soul  when  its  strength  is  small, 

and  it  feels  no  might  of  its  own, 
For  it  shews  us  indeed  that  our  safety  and  light  must 

come  from  Heaven  alone. 
Then  the  things  of  time,  the  cares  of  earth,  will  not 

lead  the  heart  away, 
From  its  stedfast  love  and  its  humble  hope  and  its 

trust  in  God,  its  stay  ; 
But  its  idol  gifts,  and  its  dearest  joys,  will  be  laid  in 

meekness  down. 
And  incense  shall  rise  from  the  altar  of  Faith,  before 

the  heavenly  throne. 


LL.  D. 

"  I  know  what  that  means,"  I  hear  a  little 
school-boy  say ;  it  means  Doctor  of  Laws  ;"  and 
perhaps  he  adds,  musingly,  "  I  Jiope  it  will  some 
day  be  attached  to  my  name.  How  fine  it  would 
sound  !  '  Richard  Williams,  LL.  D.'  Well,  I 
won't  soil  my  hands  at  a  dirty  trade  like  Philip 
Smith,  who  is  learning  to  be  a  blacksmith;  but 
I'll  stick  to  my  books,  go  through  college,  study 
law,  and  then  I  will  have  a  chance  for  a  great 
name  in  the  world." 

All  that  may  be,  IMaster  Richard,  though  I 
warn  you  to  look  out  for  Philip  Smith,  that  he 
does  not  become  an  educated,  honorable  man  be- 
fore you,  with  all  your  high  notions,  and  hope  of 
college  training.  His  love  of  reading,  and  fond- 
ness for  listening  to  the  conversation  of  sensible 
men,  speak  well  for  him,  even  though  his  hands 
and  face  are  soiled  with  his  trade.  I  read  of  a 
LL.  D.  the  other  day,  very  unlike  the  kind  you 
hope  to  become.  He  never  went  to  college,  and 
worked  hard  most  of.  his  life  at  the  trade  of 
leather-dressing,  so  that  he  was  called  LL.  D., 
or  the  "  Learned  Leather  Dresser."  He  scorned 
not  to  soil  his  hands  at  what  you  call  a  "dirty 
trade,"  and  worked  so  well  at  it  that  the  leather 
he  dressed  was  tlie  best  that  could  be  obtained. 
Yet  with  all  this,  he  became  a  truly  educated, 
refined  man.  He  found  time  at  night  to  read, 
and  improve  his  mind,  and  when  he  died  left  a 
library  to  the  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts 
worth  forty  thousand  dollars  in  money,  and  far 
more  in  rare  value.  What  was  better  than  all, 
he  did  not  buy  his  books  for  display,  or  to  pre- 
tend to  a  literary  taste,  but  read  them  himself, 
and  as  his  native  language  was  the  only  one  he 
understood,  selected  principally  English  books. 
Yet  to  compensate  for  Lis  lack  of  college  train- 
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ing,  lie  owned  and  read  translations  of  all  the 
G-reek  and  Latin  authors. 

He  died,  leaving  behind  him  the  name  of  an 
honorable,  refined,  and  truly  educated  man,  and 
yet  worked  most  of  his  life  at  a  trade.  So  you 
see,  Richard,  the  boys  who  are  forced  to  learn 
trades  have  a  chance  to  make  as  great  attain- 
ments as  those  to  which  you  aspire.  You  must 
study  hard,  and  improve  your  advantages  well, 
or  some  of  them  will  outwit  you. 

Boys  like  Philip  Smith  may  receive  great  en- 
couragement by  the  life  of  the  "  Learned  Leather 
Dresser;"  and  those  who  say  they  have  no  time 
for  books,  and  no  need  of  knowledge,  as  thej^ 
are  expecting  to  become  mechanics,  should  blush 
as  they  read  of  his  wonderful  acquirements  and 
faithful  labors.  I  hope  that  if  any  boys  who 
read  this  paper  sigh  over  their  shortened  school- 
days, and  hard  work  at  some  distasteful  labor, 
and  envy  their  companions  who  have  more  libe- 
ral advantages,  they  will  remember  that  there  is 
more  than  one  kind  of  LL.  D. 


"WHAT  WAS  COMPROMISED   BY  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION ? 

We  often  hear  of  the  "  compromises  of  the 
Constitution,"  and  the  phrase  falls  trippingly 
from  the  tongue  of  stump  orators,  and  often 
glides  upon  paper  from  the  pen  of  the  writer  on 
political  affairs,  without  any  exact  idea  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  mutual  concessions  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  compromises,  and  even  ignorant  of 
the  essential  principles  which  were  laid  down  as 
the  corner-stone  of  our  constitutional  republican- 
ism. Were  we  broadly  and  distinctly  to  enter  a 
denial  as  to  the  real  existence  of  any  such  thing 
as  the  "  Compromises  of  the  Constitution,"  we 
might  be  suspected  to  be  dealing  in  that  sort  of 
logic  which  led  an  eminent  controvei'sialist  to  un- 
dertake the  proof  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  never 
existed ;  but  still,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  ac- 
tually there  were  no  principles  compromised  or 
concessions  made  in  the  Convention  which  met 
in  this  city  seventy  years  ago,  charged  with  the 
formation  of  a  Constitution  for  the  governance  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  All  the  delicate 
details  of  the  social  and  political  copartnership; 
all  the  settlement  of  impediments  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  a  "  more  perfect  union,"  and  all  the 
concessions  which  were  required  to  be  made  of 
integral  interests,  in  order  to  give  massive  com- 
pactness to  the  great  unit,  had  been  previously 
arranged  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation, 
or  were  simultaneously  acted  upon,  as  both  bodies 
were  in  session  the  same  year.  The  United  Colo- 
nies, banded  together  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  of  Independence,  were  carried  on  for  several 
years  after  peace  was  declared,  under  the  simple 
articles  of  confederation,  but  experience  suggested 
modifications,  and  concessions  and  compromises, 
to  make  the  Union  more  perfect;"  and  our 
fathers,  therefore,  met  in  tliat  fraternal  spirit 
which  actuated  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  not 


with  a  view  of  making  imperious  demands  or  ex- 
acting large  and  humiliating  concessions,  but 
inspired  with  the  noble  ardor  of  seeing  who  could 
yield  the  most — who  could  sacrifice  the  largest 
personal  and  social  interests  to  the  general  good, 
or  who  could  throw  the  most  valuable  gifts  into 
the  common  treasury.  The  question  of  slavery 
was  never  touched,  conceded,  compromised,  or 
anywise  altei-ed.  By  general  consent,  and  almost 
tacitly,  it  was  suffered  to  remain  as  it  was  found, 
wherever  existing,  the  creature  of  local  law ;  the 
foul  legacy  loft  to  us  by  an  unnatural  mother, 
contemned,  despised  and  denounced  as  the 
opprobrium  of  even  infidel  powers,  but  still,  so 
grafted  into  our  social  system  that  no  statesman's 
surgery  could  eradicate  it  without  endangering 
the  existence  of  the  body  politic.  But  the  ques- 
tion of  the  extension  of  slavery  beyond  its  then 
limits,  was  finally,  definitely  and  perpetually 
settled,  as  far  as  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of 
men  could  do  it,  who  were  only  emulous  to  send 
down  to  latest  generations  a  form  of  government 
which  would  be  the  model  of  all  time,  and  the 
beacon  light  of  liberty  throughout  the  world. 

The  ordinance  of  1787  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation  only  a  few  months 
before  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
adopted,  and  it  was  the  only  compromise  ever 
attempted  on  the  slave  question,  until  the  passage 
of  the  Missouri  Restriction  in  1820.  That  ordi- 
nance prohibited  forever  involuntary  servitude, 
except  as  a  penal  restraint,  in  all  the  territory 
then  belonging  to  the  United  States  G-overument, 
and  it  would  have  been  extended,  in  the  same 
spirit  of  detestation  of  its  criminality  and  injus- 
tice, over  the  entire  continent,  had  it  been  in  our 
possession.  It  was  intended,  as  far  and  directly 
as  possible,  to  put  the  seal  of  condemnation  upon 
the  system,  and  to  show  to  the  old  world  that  if 
it  had  entailed  a  curse  upon  the  original  colonies, 
the  effects  of  which  could  not  be  avoided,  that  if  it 
should  never  descend  upon  such  accessions  to 
our  territorial  extent  as  we  mio-ht  in  the  future  ^ 
be  blessed  with.  All  this  was  determined  upon 
solemnly  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation, 
and  consequently  there  was  no  need  of  debating 
it,  or  compromising  it,  or  asking  concessions 
concerning  it,  when  it  came  up  before  the  Con- 
vention for  framing  the  Constitution.  In  that 
body  the  question  of  represent;ition  on  the  three- 
fifths  principle  as  regards  slave  property,  did  lead 
to  discussion,  but  of  the  most  harmonious  charac- 
ter; and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  sent  forth  to  the  woi'ld  without  a  reference 
or  allusion  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  without 
polluting  the  glorious  charter  with  the  mention 
of  the  word  then  odious  to  all  patriots,  as  it  is 
now  to  all  who  are  not  blinded  by  sectional  jeal- 
ousy or  jaundiced  by  the  selfishness  of  political 
rancor. 

How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  has  it  come  to 
pass  that  we  are  so  often  called  upon  to  respect 
the  "  Compromises  of  the  Constitution,"  when 
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in  reality  there  were  none;  and  how  is  it  that  we 
are  everywhere  met  by  tlie  assertion,  that  to  pro- 
hibit the  extension  of  shivery,  is  to  do  violence  to 
the  original  compact  by  which  the  States  were 
united '!  If  we  are  to  believe  the  evidence  of 
Washington,  Madison,  Hamilton,  and  all  who 
have  written  on  the  Constitution,  or  left  contem- 
porary opinions  of  the  actuating  motives  of  its 
formation,  they  would  never  have  lent  their  sanc- 
tion to  any  form  of  government,  which  had  for 
its  object,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery.  Their  sagacity  prepared  the 
way  for  the  "  more  perfect  union"  desired,  by 
having  the  great  impediment  previously  removed 
by  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  ;  and 
Jefferson,  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation, 
nobly  and  zealously  co-operated  with  the  mem- 
bors  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  of  which 
he  was  not  a  member,  By  rooting  out  the  system 
from  every  foot  of  territory  which  we  then 
possessed.  If,  then,  we  are  to  regard  the  con- 
cessions of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  as 
the  "  Compromises  of  the  Constitution,"  and 
there  certainly  never  were  any  other  on  the  all- 
exciting  subject  of  slavery,  what  were  they  in 
eifect  and  substance?  The  pen  which  had  so 
eloquently,  in  1776,  written  the  bill  of  indict- 
ment against  Great  Britain,  enumerating  among 
the  causes  which  impelled  a  separation  between 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  the  fasten- 
ing of  the  odious,  man-despised  and  Clod-abhorred 
system  of  African  slavery  upon  them,  was  the 
same  which  drafted  the  ordinance  of  1787 ;  and 
it  was  held  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  added 
experience  of  eleven  years,  during  all  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  master-spirits  of  the  revolution, 
in  sagacious  council  though  not  in  the  field,  had 
taught  him  that  slavery  was  a  curse  and  its 
extension  a  crime,  to  which  humanity  could  not 
consent  or  Christian  patriots  become  assistants. 
He,  therefore,  made  the  great  compromise  which 
underlies  the  platform  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  announced,  in  imperishable  language,  that 
slavery  should  never  be  extended  over  then  free 
American  soil,  leaving  to  the  consciences  and 
the  policy  of  the  citizens  of  the  several  original 
thirteen  States  exclusively,  the  question  of  its 
continuation  or  eradication  within  their  respec- 
tive limits;  and  up  to  this  day  six  have  retained 
and  seven  of  them  abolished  it;  while  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  nine  free  States  have 
been  added  to  the  Union,  in  the  spirit  of  that 
Compromise,  and  nine  slave  States  have  been 
forced  upon  it  in  subversion  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  equality  upon  which  our 
government  was  established.  How,  then,  can 
the  South  talk  of  the  "  Compromises  of  the  Con- 
stitution" without  a  blush,  or  the  North  hear  the 
continual  reiteration  of  the  stale  appeal  to  abide 
by  theui,  without  thinking  how  wc  have  dero- 
gated from  the  high  mission  entrusted  to  us  by 
our  fathers,  when  wc  first  suifered  the  rank  injus- 
tice to  their  memories  and  their  labors  to  be 


worked,  by  extending  the  blight  of  slavery  over 
such  of  our  territorial  possessions  as  came  into 
our  keeping  unpolluted  by  it ! — Philadelphia 
Times. 


GOOD,  PLAIN  ENGLISH. 

I  never  could  make  out  what  we  gain  by  using 
fine  words.  Nay,  I,  perhaps  unfortunately,  al- 
ways suspect  them,  and  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
giving  them  above  half  credit  for  their  meaning. 
Just  compare  now — look  on  this  picture  and  on 
that — which  expression  do  you  like  best, — "  A 
large  room  well  lighted,"  or  "  An  extensive 
apartment  efl'ectively  illuminated  ?"  "  A  man 
going  home,"  or  "  An  individual  proceeding  to 
his  residence  ?"  To  me,  the  former  of  these  ex- 
pressions in  each  case  conveys  good  sense  in 
sound  words ;  the  latter  disguises  that  sense  in 
the  overdress  of  a  coxcomb.  And  as  we  might 
expect,  it  is  in  just  those  cases  where  a  false  effect 
is  aimed  at  that  such  expressions  are  used.  We 
find  them  most  often  in  those  lowest  of  literary 
productions — our  provincial  newspapers.  When 
a  common  incident  in  a  dull  every-day  town  is  to 
be  rendered  into  a  piece  of  news,  "men"  be- 
come "individuals;"  "women"  are  spoken  of 
as  "the  fair  sex;"  "  meats"  are  turned  into 
"  viands;"  people  never  "  go,"  but  always  "  pro- 
ceed;" never  "feel,"  but  always  "  experience  a 
sensation;"  never  "live"  anywhere,  but  always 
"reside;"  never  "eat,"  but  always  "partake  of 
refreshment."  Here  is  a  bit  of  rural  description 
which  I  cut  out  from  a  periodical  the  other  day. 
"  The  parish  church  of  D  is  a  neat  but  an- 
cient structure,  that  commands  veneration  by  its 
antiquity,  and  enforces  admiration  by  its  beauty. 
It  stands  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  burial- 
ground,  and  both  that  and  the  sacred  edifice  are 
closed  from  the  world  by  a  circumambient  range 
of  chestnut  trees,  whose  expansive  branches  form 
a  verdant  canopy  over  a  commodious  gravel  walk 
which  is  shaded  by  their  luxuriant  foliage."  Nor 
are  such  follies  confined  to  the  worst  productions 
of  our  press.  In  the  "  Illustrated  London  News," 
the  other  day,  when  the  band  of  the  French 
"  Guides"  was  here,  we  are  told  how  the  people 
cheered  them  as  they  "  proceeded"  in  omnibuses 
through  the  city.  But  what  do  my  hearers 
imagine  the  Frenchmen  did  in  return  ?  Did  they 
wave  their  caps,  or  cry  "Vive  rAngleterre.'/" 
It  may  have  been  so,  but  I  defy  any  one  to  say 
what  they  did  as  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  para- 
graph in  question,  for  it  is  there  said  they. 
"  evinced  a  reciprociti/ !"  What  that  may  mean, 
translated  into  facts,  I  suspect  neither  you  nor  1 
have  the  remotest  notion.  Does  a  man  want  to 
puff  himself  or  his  goods  ?  He  has  recourse  to 
these  same  fine  words.  A  conjuror  from  York- 
shire becomes  "  the  Wizard  of  the  North,"  or  a 
"  Professor  of  Prestidigitation"  (by  the  way, 
with  these  people  every  one  is  a  Professor;)  a 
lot  of  new  goods  becomes  "an  extensive  assort- 
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ment  of  novelties  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  .  .  .  No,  my  good  friends,  let  me  advise 
you  all,  and  especially  the  young  among  you,  who 
are  beginning  to  make  their  own  sentences,  and 
choose  their  own  style  of  talk  and  correspondence 
— stick  to  your  Saxon,  your  own  fine,  nervous, 
honest  English.  Enriched  as  it  is  with  many 
necessary  and  ornamental  words  from  classical 
sources,  depend  on  it,  wherever  an  idea  can, 
consistently  with  usage,  be  expressed  in  both 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  language,  the  homely, 
usual,  one-syllable  English  is  by  very  far  the 
best. — Alford's  Lecture  on  English  Descriptive 
Poetry. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
THE  MIRACLE  OF  MIRACLES. 

Father  !  in  rayless  night, 
Blind  from  my  birth,  I  long  to  see  thy  face— 
My  Saviour !  let  the  glory  of  Thy  grace, 

Reveal  to  me  its  light ! 

Father  I  my  poor,  deaf  ear, 
Waits  the  "  Ephphatha"  of  my  Saviour's  voice, 
To  thrill  my  spirit ;  bidding  me  rejoice, 

Love's  tender  tones  to  hear! 

Father  1  in  love  bend  lovs^ ! 
My  weak,  inaudible,  mute-struggling  prayer, 
Asks  that  the  dumb  Thy  goodness  may  declare, 

My  Saviour's  love  to  show  ! 

Father  !  my  withered  hand. 
By  its  own  helplessness  implores  Thy  aid- 
Saviour  !  by  Thy  own  power  this  hand  was  made. 

To  move  at  Thy  command  ! 

Father!  the  hopeless  lame. 
In  utter  impotence  before  Thee  lies — 
My  Saviour !  bid  me  like  the  hart  arise. 

Leaping,  to  praise  Thy  name  ! 

Father  !  a  fragile  frame. 
Low-bowed  to  earth,  by  Satan's  power  is  bound — - 
My  Saviour!  raise  me  heavenward  from  the  ground, 

To  magnify  Thy  fame  ! 

Father  !  my  soul  is  weak — 
Sick  of  the  palsy— though  I  know  Thy  will, 
No  power  is  mine.  Thy  mandates  to  fulfil — 

Saviour  !  Thy  strength  I  seek ! 

Father  !  I  thirst — I  pine — 
I  faint  with  hunger,  craving  to  be  fed 
By  Thee,  my  Saviour  !  with  Thy  living  bread. 

And  with  Thy  heavenly  wine  ! 

Father  I  my  bark  is  tossed  ! 
By  raging  billows  o'er  a  wreck-strewn  sea — 
I  perish,  0  my  Saviour  !  but  for  Thee  ! 

Save  me,  or  I  am  lost ! 

Father  I  a  leper  lies 
Loathsome  : — "  Unclean,  unclean"  is  all  she  sayeth, 
Saviour  I'inspire  the  fervent  prayer  of  faith. 

And  cleansed  I  shall  arise  ! 

Father  !  within  my  heart 
A  hideous  demon  rages. — Holy  One  I 
By  the  Almighty  Spirit  of  Thy  Son, 
Command  him  to  depart ! 
Father!  Thy  life-breath  give  ! 
The  dead  in  spiritual  death  lies  here — 
Speak  Thou,  "  Talitha  cumi"  in  mine  ear. 
Saviour  !  and  I  shall  live ! 
Oh  !  may  a  sinner  throw 
Her  crimsoned  being  at  the  feet  of — God  ? — 
Wash  me,  my  Saviour !  in  Thy  precious  blood  ! 
Make  me  as  white  as  snow  I 


And  grant,  thrice  holy  One, 
This  miracle  of  miracles  may  be 
A  theme  of  praise  throughout  eternity, 

To  Thee,  and  Thy  dear  Son  ! 


For  I'riencia'  Keview. 

In  His  presence  joy  in  all  its  fulness. 
At  His  right  hand  pleasures  evermore, 

Grace  and  help,  in  every  need,  He  offers 
Unto  those  who  do  His  help  implore. 

Jesus  from  the  wells  of  His  salvation 
Giveth  water  to  the  thirsting  soul  ; 

Thej^  who  seek  in  Jaiih  the  Great  J["h3-sician 
Find  a  balm  that  truly  maketh  whole. 

Jesus'  love  brings  joy  and  peace  unbroken  ; 

With  His  favor  nothing  can  alarm  ; 
They  who  bow  submissive  at  His  footstool, 

Know  an  uplifting  by  the  eternal  Arm. 

How  our  fairest  dreams  of  pleasure  vanish  ! 

Hurried  by  the  breath  of  change  away  ! 
While  the  brightness  that  around  them  hovered. 

Fades  like  sunlight  at  the  close  of  day. 

Earthly  cisterns,  empty  cisterns  are  they. 
Every  earthly  prop,  a  broken  reed. 

Seek  we  solace  here  for  sin's  deep  sorrow  ? 
We  can  never  find  the  help  we  need. 

Let  us  seek  Thee,  Saviour,  early,  always  ; 

May  we  find  transcendant  peace  with  Thee  ; 
From  forbidden  pathways  lead  our  footsteps  : 

From  each  vain  endeavor  set  us  free. 

Mayest  Thou  be  our  Shepherd,  Guide  and  Leade.r 

Through  this  journey,  whether  brief  or  long. 
Our  precious  Light  in  youth's  rosy  morning, 
In  Life's  decline  our  peaceful  evening  song. 
New  York,  2d  mo.,  1857.  E. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  steamer  Persia,  with 
Liverpool  dates  to  the  21st  ult.,  arrived  at  New  York 
on  the  6th  inst.  The  voyage  of  this  vessel  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool,  was  accomplished,  in  nine 
days  and  twelve  hours,  the  distance  run  averaging 
340  miles  per  day,  and  for  three  successive  days  being 
362  miles  per  day. 

Lord  Napier,  the  new  British  Minister  to  Washing- 
ton, was  a  passenger  in  the  Persia. 

England. — It  was  reported  that  the  negotiations 
with  the  Persian  Minister  at  Paris  had  been  broken 
off  by  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  dispatches  from 
his  government.  Lord  Palmerston,  however,  declared 
in  Parliament,  in  answer  to  inquiries  on  the  subject, 
that  the  report  was  not  true,  and  that  he  had  no 
reason  to  alter  his  opinion  as  to  the  prospect  of  an 
amicable  arrangement. 

Dispatches  were  said  to  have  been  received  by  the 
government  from  Admiral  Seymour,  announcing  the 
total  destruction  of  Canton  by  the  British  fleet. 

The  total  reduction  of  taxation  proposed  in  the 
budget  for  the  ensuing  year,  presented  to  Parliament 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is  twelve  millions 
sterling.  Considerable  dissatisfaction  is  expressed 
that  the  Income  Tax  will  not  be  reduced  for  six 
months,  and  that  the  duties  on  tea  and  sugar  have 
not  been  lowered  so  much  as  was  anticipated. 

A  frightful  explosion  took  place  on  the  19th,  in  a 
coal  pit  in  Yorkshire,  producing  great  loss  of  life. 
Sixteen  men,  of  166  who  were  in  the  pit  at  the  time, 
were  rescued  alive,  though  several  of  them  were  se- 
riously injured.  The  destruction  of  the  remainder 
was  considered  certain,  as  the  interior  of  the  pit 
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took  fire  from  tlie  explosion,  tlie  flames  ascending  the 
air  shaft,  220yards  deep,  and  rising  twenty  yards  above 
the  top,  while  the  ventilating  apparatus  was  destroyed 
by  tlie  explosion.  It  was  found  necessary  to  close 
the  shafts  with  earth  to  extinguish  the  fire. 

France. — The  government  has  instructed  its  repre- 
sentatives at  London,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg  and 
Berlin,  to  invite  those  powers  to  accredit  their  resi- 
dent Ministers  at  Paris,  as  plenipotentiaries  to  the 
conference  to  settle  the  Neufchatel  question.  It  is 
feared  the  adjustment  will  prove  difficult. 

Russia. — Tiie  Circassian  war  has  been  resumed, 
the  truce  having  expired.  Russia  has  obtained  from 
Persia  a  cession  of  territory  on  the  northwestern 
frontier  of  the  latter. 

Italy. — The  Austrian  troops  have  evacuated  the 
duchy  of  Parma.  A  partial  amnesty  to  political 
oflenders  has  been  granted  by  the  Grand  Duchess. 

The  agents  sent  by  the  government  of  Naples  to 
offer  to  the  political  prisoners  an  exile  in  South 
America,  report  that  nearly  all  had  refused  the  offer. 

Spain. — Exaggerated  accounts  of  outrages  upon 
Spanish  subjects  in  Mexico  having  been  received,  an 
expedition  was  in  preparation  to  sail  to  Cuba,  and 
thence  to  Mexico,  to  demand  satisfaction. 

Turkey. — The  Fort  of  Sulina,  on  tl  e  delta  of  the 
Danube,  has  been  given  up  to  the  Turkish  Commis- 
sioners sent  for  that  purpose  from  Constantinople. 
The  Russian  authorities  have  left  Bolgrad,  and  sur- 
rendered the  town  to  the  agents  of  the  Moldavian 
government. 

Persia.^ — At  the  last  accounts,  troops  and  munitions 
of  war  continued  to  be  forwarded  from  India  to  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

China. — The  Chinese  are  said  to  have  attempted  to 
burn  a  Spanish  steamer  which  was  undergoing  repairs 
at  Hong  Kong,  and  to  have  forced  the  crew  to  take 
refuge  on  board  of  a  merchant  vessel.  In  consequence, 
a  vessel  of  war  has  been  sent  from  Manilla  to  demand 
satisfaction,  and  to  protect  the  subjects  of  Spain. 

The  American  Commissioner,  P.  Parker,  has  issued 
a  circular  to  the  merchants  and  other  citizens  of  the 
United  iStatcs,  stating  that  the  reply  of  the  Imperial 
Commissioner  to  his  communication,  with  the  sem- 
blance of  a  desire  to  maintain  friendly  relations, 
manifests  the  same  disposition  to  evade  obligations, 
misrepresent  facts,  and  erroneously  interpret  treaty 
stipulations,  which  has  hitherto  characterized  the 
correspondence  of  similar  functionaries  ;  that  the  re- 
sumption of  trade  to  any  extent  at  Canton,  during  the 
existence  of  the  local  hostilities,  is  not  encouraged  by 
the  tenor  of  that  reply  ;  and  that  means  more  ample 
than  those  now  at  command  will  be  required  to  meet 
the  emergency  of  the  public  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  China.  This  is  thought  to  imply  a  threat  of 
future  coercive  measures. 

Micxico. — The  new  Constitution,  the  preparation  of 
which  had  occupied  the  Constituent  Assembly  nearly 
a  year,  was  sworn  to  by  the  members  and  officers 
with  much  enthusiasm,  on  the  51h  ult.,  and  was  then 
committed  to  the  charge  of  President  Comonfort  for 
promulgation. 

CciiA. — -In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  crop, 
a  memorial  has  been  presented  to  llie  government, 
asking  that  the  duties  on  imported  corn  may  be  tem- 
porarily suspended.  The  memorial  was  favorably 
received,  but  no  action  has  yet  been  taken  upon  it. 

DoMicsTic. — James  Buchanan  and  John  G.  Brecken- 
Tidgc  were  inangiirated  as  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  on  the  4th  inst.  The 
President  has  selected  the  following  Cabinet:  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Iicwis  Cass,  of  Michigan  ;  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia ;  Secretary  of 
War,  John  B.  Floyd,  of  Virginia  ;  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Isaac  Toucey,  of  Connecticut ;  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Jacob  Thompson,  of  Mississippi ;  Postmaster 


General,  Anson  V.  Brown,  of  Tennessee ;  Attorney 
General,  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  given  a  decision  in 
the  case  of  Dred  Scott,  who,  being  a  slave  in  Mis- 
souri, was  taken  by  his  master  to  Illinois,  and  to  Fort 
Snelling  on  the  Mississippi  River,  kept  in  each  place 
two  years,  and  subsequently  carried  back  to  Missouri ; 
and  who  claimed  his  freedom.  A  majority  of  the 
Court  decided  that  "  negroes"  or  men  of  the  African 
race,  are  not  citizens  of  ilit  Uniled  Slates  under  the 
Constitution  ;  that  the  ordinance  of  1787  had  no  in- 
dependent constitutional  force  or  legal  efl'ect  subse- 
quently to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  could 
not  operate  of  itself  to  confer  freedom  or  citizenship 
within  the  North-west  Territory,  on  those  not  citizens 
by  the  Constitution ;  that  the  Act  of  1820,  com- 
monly called  the  Missouri  C  rapromise,  in  undertaking 
to  exclude  slavery  north  of  u  certain  line,  is  uncon- 
stitutional and  void;  and  that  Dred  Scott  was  not 
made  free  by  his  temporary  residence  in  Illinois. 
Other  important  points  were  also  decided  inci- 
dentally.   Judges  McLean  and  Curtis  dissented. 

Charles  Sumner,  whose  health  continues  feeble, 
and  who  was  able  to  be  at  his  post  in  the  Senate  only 
for  a  short  time  on  the  last  daj's  of  the  session,  em- 
barked for  Europe  on  the  7th  inst. 

Congress. — Both  Houses  continued  in  session,  with 
a  recess  of  a  few  hours  in  Ihe  morning,  throughout 
the  night  of  the  3d,  and  till  about  noon  of  the  4th 
inst.  The  closing  business  was  chiefly  confined  to  ac- 
tion on  the  reports  of  the  various  committees  of  con- 
ference. The  conduct  of  the  members  was  much 
more  orderly  than  has  sometimes  been  the  ease  on 
the  last  night  of  the  session. 

The  Senate  convened  in  extra  session  at  12  o'clock 
on  the  4th,  when  new  members  were  qualified,  and 
the  customary  oath  was  administered  to  the  Vice 
President  elect.  On  the  Cth  a  protest  was  presented 
from  59  members  of  the  Penusylvania  Legislature 
against  the  pioceedings  under  which  Simon  Cameron 
was  elected  to  the  Senate.  A  petition  was  presented 
from  ceriain  British  subjects,  praying  Congress  to  re- 
fuse its  sanction  to  any  convention  with  Great  Britain 
founded  on  the  declaration  of  Paris  relative  to  mari- 
time law,  asserting  that  Lord  Palmerston's  assent  to 
that  declaration  was  anact  of  high  treason,  an  attempt 
to  possess  himself  of  an  arbitrary  powcrforeign  to  the 
British  Constitution.  It  was  laid  on  the  table.  The 
Cabinet  officers  nominated  by  the  President  were  con- 
firmed. On  th"  9th,  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  In- 
diana contested  election,  and  the  protest  of  members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  were  referred  to  the 
Judiciarj-  (Committee.  Resolutions  approving  the 
course  of  the  late  Administration  relative  to  privateer- 
ing, maritime  law,  &c.,  were  offered  and  W'cre  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  New  Tariff. — Under  tlie  provisions  of  the  act 
which  has  just  passed,  the  following  leading  articles 
will  be  admitted  as  stated  : 

All  wool,  costing  20  cents,  or  under,  per  pound  at  the 
place  of  exportation,  will  be  admitted  duty  free  :  all 
other  descriptions  of  wool  will  pay  24  pe^  cent. 

Iron  and  sugar  will  pay  24  per  cent. 

Dyestuffs,  generally,  will  be  adniitied  free. 

"Wines  and  liquors  will  pay  30  per  cent. 

Alkalies  will  pay  4  per  cent. 

Woolen  fabrics,  generally  will  pay  24  per  cent. 

Woolen  blankets  will  pay  15  per  cent. 

Dyed,  printed,  stained,  or  bleached  cotton  fabrics 
will  pay  24  per  cent. 

Brown  or  unbleached  cotton  goods  will  pay  19  p.  c. 

Lin-n  fabrics  of  all  descriptions,  will  pay  15  p.  c. 

Spices  will  be  admitted  free. 

Tlierc  is,  besides,  a  long  list  of  articles  of  less  im- 
portance added  to  the  free  list,  which  have  heretofore 
paid  from  10  to  30  per  cent. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  BOOKS  .AND  READING. 
BY  JOSEPH  BEVAN  BRAITHWAITE. 

He  who  duly  reflects  on  the  exquisite  delicacy 
and  susceptibility  of  the  human  mind,  and  its  ; 
vast  capacity  either  for  good  or  evil,  will  not  ■ 
easily  overrate  the  importance  of  its  right  culture,  ! 
or  the  desirableness  of  having  the  influences  | 
which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  it  of  a  pure  and  ' 
healthful  character.  Among  the  agents  afi'ect- 1 
ing  it,  few  are  more  powerful  or  constant  than  i 
books.  The  choice  and  character  of  our  reading  ' 
may,  therefore,  profitably  form  a  frequent  sub- 
ject for  reflection.  I 

Some  persons  are  anxious  to  be  thought  great 
readers ;  'but  it  is  well  for  such  to  remember  that ' 
it  is  not  what  we  read,  but  what  we  digest,  that  ■ 
nourishes  the  mind.    "  It  matters  not,"  says  an  ! 
old  writer,  "  how»  many  books  thou  hast;  but  how  j 
good  :  multitude  of  books  do  rather  burden  than  ' 
instruct;  and  it  is  far  better  thoroughly  to  ac- 
quaint thyself  with  a  few  authors,  than  to  wan- 
der through  many." 

The  mind  requires  nourishing  food.  Trifling 
reading  enfeebles  it.  Lord  Bacon  wisely  says, 
"  Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  be- 
lieve and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and 
discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider."  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  great  secret  both  of  reading 
to  profit  and  of  making  the  best  choice  of  what 
we  read.  If  books  were  more  commonly  judged 
by  their  real  weight,  how  many  popular  works 
would  at  once  shrink  into  utter  insignificance.  It 
is  melancholy  to  think  of  the  millions  of  immor- 
tal minds  that  accustom  themselves  to  reading, 
which,  when  weighed  in  the  balance,  is  found  to 
contain  little  else  than  the  lightness  of  vanity. 
How  many  that  might  have  attained  the  stature 
of  fuU  grown  men,  have  thus  become  enervated. 


dwarfish,  deformed,  or  crippled.  With  desires 
formed  for  the  highest  enjoyments,  and  under- 
standings capable  of  the  noblest  improvement, 
the  reading  of  trifling  and  pernicious  books,  the 
habit  of  mental  association  with  low,  mean  and 
unworthy  thoughts,  has  prostrated  the  energies 
of  thousands  and  debased  them  below  themselves. 

As  an  intimate  friend  has  sometimes  been 
styled  a  second-self,  so  our  favorite  books  may 
be  justly  called  the  mirror  of  our  minds.  It 
may  be  well  for  us  to  look  at  ourselves  in  this 
glass.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  would  have 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  own  reflected  im- 
age. The  vast  accumulation  of  trifling  publica- 
tions of  late  years,  makes  it  needful  to  be  espe- 
cially on  our  guard  against  them.  The  plain 
ti'uth  is,  we  have  no  time  for  such  reading  :  and 
we  must  be  bold  enough  to  say  so  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. Let  none  of  our  young  friends  be 
ashamed  to  confess  that  they  have  never  read 
much  which  the  world  loudly  applauds.  Let 
them  beware  of  being  led  astray  by  a  vain  desire 
to  keep  pace  with  the  literature  of  the  age.  Let 
them  not  imagine  that  any  reading  is  necessary 
to  their  character  or  standing  in  general  society, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  Christian  purity  of 
taste  or  feeling.  Some  of  them  have  very  little 
time  for  reading  of  any  kind;  such  ought  to  be 
especially  careful  that  the  little  which  is  granted 
them  he  duly  improved.  Let  not  the  precious 
moments  be  squandered  upon  trifles.  Lay  out 
the  little  that  you  have  to  spend  upon  the  best 
investments.  Remember  that  that  which  costs 
nothing  is  not  worth  the  buying.  The  book  that 
can  be  read  without  thinking  will  be  read  with- 
out improvement. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  hard  and  uricharitable 
thus  summarily  to  dismiss  the  crowd  of  inferior 
authors.  All  that  is  asked  is  that  they  should 
be  treated  according  to  their  merits.  No  one 
ought  surely  to  think  it  unreasonable  that  the 
best  and  worthiest  should  be  first  entertained. 
And  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  he  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  read  and  digest  the  good  books 
first,  will  not  only  be  amply  rewarded,  but  will 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  any  others. 
"  A  good  book,"  says  Milton,  in  characteristic 
language,  "  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master 
spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose 
to  a  life  beyond  life."  And  when  all  may  en- 
joy the  privilege  of  communion  with  such  spirits ; 
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an  intellectual  companionship  with  the  wisest 
and  best  men  of  all  ages ;  is  it  not  surprising 
that  any  should  seem  to  prefer  mean  and  low- 
lived acquaintances  ?  Here  are  those  whose 
characters  are  well  known,  who  have  stood  the 
severest  tests,  who  have  come  recommended  to 
us  by  the  best  judges,  who  have  proved  them- 
selves worthy  of  our  esteem  and  confidence ;  they 
invite  us  to  partake  of  their  choicest  gifts,  and  as 
it  were  court  our  society  and  friendship  ;  and 
shall  we  be  so  unwise  as  to  reject  their  favors, 
and  rather  choose  associates  that  will  degrade  in- 
stead of  ennobling  us,  who  intrude  upon  us  with- 
out suitable  recommendations,  and  leave  us  un- 
improved, or  it  may  be,  disgraced  and  polluted 
by  their  idle,  worldly  or  sensual  conversation  ? 

But  in  making  choice  of  our  favorites,  we 
should  beware  of  being  dazzled  by  the  splendor 
of  genius.  It  is  not  the  possession,  but  the 
right  employment  of  talent,  that  gives  real  worth 
to  the  character;  and  they  who  have  perverted 
and  abused  their  gifts  and  opportunities,  how- 
ever abundant,  are  surely  more  worthy  of  our 
just  aversion,  than  of  being  treated  as  familiars 
and  friends.  The  man  who  employs  wealth  not 
his  own,  for  his  own  purposes  and  enjoyments, 
who  openly  sets  at  naught  the  most  express 
declarations  of  trust,  and  makes  himself  great  by 
the  shameless  fraud  :  such  an  one  is  counted  a 
disgrace  to  society.  And  shall  they  be  thought 
worthy  of  our  confidence  and  regard,  who,  having 
received  all  their  boasted  knowledge,  illumina- 
tion and  wisdom,  from  "  the  Father  of  Lights/' 
have  indeed  magnified  themselves  in  them,  but 
Him  they  have  not  glorified  ? 

Even  apart  from  the  question  of  profit,  if  we 
desire  the  greatest  amount  of  enjoyment,  we 
must  accustom  our  intellectual  appetites  to  whole- 
some food,  and  in  so  doing  we  shall  quickly  lose 
our  relish  for  any  other.  The  more  our  hearts 
are  seasoned  witla  divine  grace,  the  less  pleasure 
shall  we  have  in  writings  which  give  evidence 
that  the  talents  of  their  authors,  however  great 
or  brilliant,  have  not  been  consecrated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Him  who  gave  them.  The  tnie  disciple 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  knows  the  unspeakable  privi- 
lege of  an  abiding  in  Him,  and  made  sensible 
that  comyaunion  with  such  a  Saviour  is  altogeth- 
er opposed  to  any  allowance  of  "  corrupt  com- 
munications," he  is  prepared  not  only  to  breathe 
forth  the  fervent  petition,  "  Incline  not  my 
heart  to  any  evil  way,"  but  feelingly  to  adopt 
the  subsequent  language  referring  to  the  worldly 
and  depraved,  in  a  sense  applicable  to  the  pres- 
ent subject,  "Let  me  not  eat  of  their  dainties." 
(Ps.  cxli.  4.)  His  joys  spring  from  the  pure 
fountain  of  Divine  wisdom  and  consolation,  and 
he  ceases  to  long  for  the  polluted  streams.  He 
feels  how  much  is  implied  in  the  solemn  injunc- 
tion, "  Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  where- 
by yc  are  sealed  to  the  day  of  redemption,"  and 
is  often  reminded  while  yet  a  stranger  and  a  pil- 
grim upon  earth,  that  "  that  which  is  highly  es- 
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teemed  among  men  is  abomination  in  the 
of  God." 

It  is  not  intended  to  be  implied  by  the  above 
remarks,  that  our  reading  can  always  be  confined 
to  books  that  are  wholly  unexceptionable.  But 
if,  as  must  be  admitted,  the  tares  and  the  wheat 
are  not  seldom  found  together,  how  important 
does  it  become  that  the  senses  should  be  in  con- 
stant and  lively  exercise  rightly  to  discern  them. 
And  yet,  compared  with  the  multitude  of  readers, 
how  rare  are  the  instances  in  which  this  is  fully 
the  case.'  How  many  are  there,  naturally  bright 
and  intelligent,  who,  it  is  feared,  if  they  exam- 
ined themselves  strictly,  would  find  that  vanity 
has  far  too  large  a  place  in  their  motives  for  read- 
ing; who  read,  in  short,  not  so  much  for  use  as 
for  display.  And  are  there  not  others  endowed 
with  literary  and  refined  tastes,  who  give  them- 
selves up  withovTt  restraint  to  the  varied  fascina- 
tions of  taste  or  imagination,  and  by  habitual  in- 
dulgence in  mental  stimulants  gradually  lose 
their  relish  for  that  which  is  really  wholesome  ? 
Others  again,  and  some  of  them  with  good  in- 
tentions, allow  their  moments  of  leisure  to  be 
wasted  in  a  kind  of  "  busy  idleness  ;"  they  look 
over  a  great  variety  of  books,  but  for  want  of 
settled  diligence,  their  unsteady  wanderings,  in 
prose  or  poetry,  are  attended  with  no  satisfactory 
result.  While  there  is  a  still  larger  class  of  list- 
less triflers,  who  give  way  to  lounging  and  indo- 
lent habits  of  mind,  wholly  unworthy  of  intelli 
gent  and  responsible  beings.  If  they  take  up  a 
book  after  the  labors  of  the  day,  it  is  too  often  a 
feeble  attempt  to  think,  as  it  were,  by  proxy ;  and 
eveb  this  seems,  not  unfrequently,  too  great  an 
exertion,  and  the  future  can  alone  fully  disclose 
how  many  are  the  precious  hours,  now  never  to 
be  recalled,  which  have  thoughtlessly  been  trifled 
away  in  idly  wandering  over  a  newspaper,  or 
other  publication  of  the  day,  with  scarcely  an 
object  besides  that  of  whiling  away  the  time 

For  these  and  many  other  kindred  evils  there 
is  no  remedy  more  efficacious  than  a  sound  and 
healthy  purpose,  rightly  directed,  and  steadily 
maintained.  This  is  the  magnet  that  can  dis- 
cover and  gather  to  itself,  even  from  the  dust, 
all  the  scattered  particles  within  the  range  of  its 
attraction  that  are  to  be  found  there.  With  this, 
all  our  reading  will  be  improved  to  the  greatest 
advantage ;  whilst  without  it  the  perusal  of  the 
best  books  will  be  desultory  and  comparatively 
unimproving  ;  the  best  materials  may  be  collect- 
ed, but  they  will  be  in  rude  heaps  that  incumber, 
rather  than  adorn  the  ground.  And  how  great 
is  the  danger,  where  there  is  no  fixed  aim,  that 
life  may  be  frittered  away  in  empty  and  profit 
less,  because  purposeless  occupation.  Time  passes 
on  ;  the  mind  is  still  idly  roaming  the  vast  fields 
of  fact  or  imagination  without  restraint  and  with- 
out an  object,  until  the  end  comes,  in  which  the 
soul,  on  looking  back,  "  can  find  no  purpose  that 
now  she  can  abide  by ;"  nothing  laid  up  in  store, 
talents  unimproved,  opportunities  irretrievably 
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lost :  and  then  how  bitter  the  reflection  that  it 
might  have  been  otherwise. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


JOHN  SNOWDEN. 

His  parents  occupied  a  farm  at  Rodley,  near 
Leeds,  and  were  attached  in  religious  profession 
to  the  Episcopal  Church.  They  sent  him,  while 
quite  young,  to  a  boarding  school  at  Gildersome, 
kept  by  John  and  Mary  Ellis,  both  valuable 
Friends,  the  one  an  Elder,  and  the  other  a  Min- 
ister of  the  Grospel,  much  esteemed  by  those  who 
knew  her.  John  Snowden  has  often  been  heard 
to  bear  grateful  testimony  to  the  Christian  care 
and  kindness  he  experienced  from  both.  The 
school  was  a  mixed  one,  but  a  large  proportion 
of  the  pupils  were  members  of  our  Society ;  and 
it  was  here  that  he  was  favored  with  many  gra- 
cious visitations  of  his  Heavenly  Father's  love, 
and  felt  the  need  and  preciousness  of  the  Saviour. 
It  was  here  also  that  he  early  manifested  that 
love  of  retirement  and  fondness  for  the  serious 
perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  writings 
of  pious  authors,  which  were  characteristic  of  his 
habits  through  life.  While  the  other  boys  were 
rightly  enjoying  their  play,  he  frequently  sought 
for  opportunities  to  read,  in  private,  the  journals 
of  Friends  and  other  books  which  his  master  lent 
him ;  and  during  a  religious  visit  paid  to  the 
school  by  David  Sands,  the  services  of  that  able 
Minister  of  the  Gospel  from  a  distant  land  were 
much  blessed  to  him,  greatly  confirming  him  in 
his  belief  in  the  immediate  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  in  his  attachment  to  the  Chris- 
tian principles  of  our  Society,  with  which  he  had 
become  well  acquainted.  Though  quite  a  boy, 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  firmly  to  adhere  to  his 
sense  of  right,  and  on  leaving  school,  he  continued 
to  attend  our  religious  meetings.  His  difi&cul- 
ties  and  trials,  in  practically  carrying  out  his  re- 
ligious convictions,  were  many.  He  had  to  endure 
much  opposition,  and  even  persecution,  from  some 
of  his  nearest  connections.  The  cross  was  often 
felt  to  be  hard,  but  the  grace  of  Christ  was  found 
to  be  sufiicient  for  him  in  the  hour  of  need.  His 
youthful  walk  being  one  of  decided  consistency 
as  a  Friend,  he  was,  on  his  own  early  application, 
received  into  membership,  before  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  eighteen  years.  A  few  memoranda, 
chiefly  relating  to  his  experience  during  the  early 
part  of  a  period  from  1813  to  1824,  bespeak  a 
mind  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness, 
and  deeply  concerned  for  continued  preservation 
and  growth  in  the  Truth,  by  a  close  and  humble 
walk  with  his  God  and  Saviour,  under  the  lead- 
ings of  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  subsequent  course 
was  one  of  Christian  circumspection,  uprightness, 
and  integrity,  and  he  was  much  esteemed  as  a 
useful  member  of  civil  and  religious  society,  by 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  him,  both 
amongst  Friends  and  others.  For  many  years 
he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  an  Overseer,  and  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  occupied  the  station 


of  an  Elder  in  the  Church.  During  his  early 
manhood,  as  well  as  afterwards,  he  occasionally, 
— sometimes  at  considerable  intervals, — gave  ex- 
pression to  his  religious  exercises  in  our  meet- 
ings for  worship,  both  in  testimony  and  in  prayer. 
But  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  yielding,  under 
a  humiliating  sense  of  his  manifold  infirmities, 
to  undue  discouragement,  was  the  means  in  his 
case  of  preventing,  in  some  degree,  that  enlarge- 
ment in  the  service  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  full 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  Christian  steward- 
ship, in  accordance  with  the  comprehensive  words 
of  our  blessed  Saviour — "  Freely  ye  have  receiv- 
ed, freely  give," — which  would  have  been  profit- 
able both  to  himself  and  others.  A  spurious 
ministry  is  indeed  a  fearful  thing — but  the 
quenching  of  a  sound  one  is  not  less  so ;  and  per- 
haps the  connection  between  the  suppression  of 
that  which  is  right,  and  the  springing  up  of  that 
which  is  wi'ong,  is  not  very  remote.  There  were 
times  when  our  dear  friend  was  deeply  sensible 
of  this,  and  felt  that  it  might  be  well  for  individ- 
uals, young  and  old,  and  for  the  Church,  to  thinh 
of  these  things. 

When  in  the  Eighth  month,  1855,  his  health 
appeared  to  decline,  and  his  beloved  wife  and 
family  were  anxious  that  change  of  air  and  other 
means  should  be  used  to  recruit  his  strength, 
though  he  yielded  to  their  wishes,  he  soon  be- 
came impressed  with  the  belief  that  he  should 
not  recover,  and,  with  his  accustomed  watchful- 
ness and  forethought,  he  at  once  looked  to  the 
end.  The  prospect  of  the  great  change  which 
he  believed  to  be  near,  was  to  him  an  awful  one, 
and  earnest  were  his  petitions  that  he  might  be 
prepared  for  the  solemn  event.  For  a  time  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  hide  the  light  of  his  counte- 
nance from  him ; — deep  were  his  searchings  of 
heart,  and  great  was  the  exercise  of  his  spirit, 
during  this  season  of  trial.  But,  not  long  after, 
he  told  his  beloved  wife,  in  allusion  to  some  words 
of  encouragement  from  her,  that  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  meeting  which  proved  to  be  the  last  he 
attended,  he  had  been  enabled  to  commit  all 
into  the  hands  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  and  that 
during  that  meeting,  in  answer  to  his  fervent 
prayer  that  all  his  sins  might  be  forgiven,  he  was 
"  overshadowed  by  the  presence  of  the  Most 
High,  and  made  to  rejoice  in  God  his  Saviour,  so 
that  he  could  shed  tears  of  joy."  From  that  time 
he  doubted  no  more.  Resignation  and  sweet 
peace  were  granted ;  and,  though  his  illness  in- 
creased, he  was  able  to  enjoy  free  conversation 
with  his  family,  extending  comfort  and  counsel 
to  those  whom  he  could  now  willingly  leave. 
After  one  of  these  seasons  of  family  communion, 
he  said,  "  What  a  sweet  time  we  have  had ;  I 
am  glad  that  I  have  had  this  opportunity."  To 
a  friend  who  visited  him,  not  many  days  before 
the  close,  he  made  some  instructive  remarks  on 
the  douhle  Messing  provided  in  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  for  the  poor  repenting  and  believing  sin- 
ner,— the  full  and  free  forgiveness  of  sin,  through 
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faith  in  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  dear  Re- 
deemer, and  the  sanctification  of  the  heart  and 
life  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  but 
turning  to  himself,  he  feelingly  added — that  he 
could  rest  upon  nothing  but  the  unmerited  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ. 

When  very  near  his  end,  he  said  to  those  about 
him,  "Have  ftiith — keep  it — do  not  let  it  go! 
I  have  faith  in  God  that  he  will  save  me  I"  Soon 
after  this  he  breathed  his  last. — Annual  Monitor. 

For  Friends'  Review. 
THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 

The  Bible,  whether  considered  as  a  literary 
production  merely,  or  as  a  record  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  of  the  world,  stands  pre-emi- 
nently above  all  other  books,  and  is  emphatically 
the  book  of  books. 

Although  assailed  by  the  false  philosopher, 
and  scoffed  at  by  the  skeptic,  it  still  remains  a 
faithful  and  unrefuted  record  of  the  dealings  of 
Almighty  God  with  his  creature  man,  an  authen- 
tic history  of  the  world  for  four  thousand  years. 

Every  attempt  to  account  for  the  remarkable 
phenomena  and  miracles  recorded  in  the  sacred 
volume  by  natural  causes  has  failed.  Every  sys- 
tem elaborated  by  a  vain  philosophy  has  proved 
confusion  worse  confounded.  To  disbelieve  one 
fundamental  truth  requires  the  belief  of  many 
absurdities.  The  Bible  carries  its  own  evidence 
with  it.  Besides  this  internal  evidence,  there  is 
collateral  evidence  to  establish  almost  every  im- 
portant fact.  Geology  proves  the  order  of  the 
creation  as  the  Bible  gives  it.  The  deluge  is 
lithographed  on  the  earth's  face.  The  disper- 
sion, and  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel  is  wit- 
nessed throughout  the  earth.  The  bondage  of 
the  Israelites  is  inscribed  on  the  monuments  of] 
Egypt.  Their  exodus  is  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion, and  engraved  upon  the  rocks  of  Sinai. 
Most  of  the  prophecies  have  been  fulfilled,  and 
have  passed  from  prophetic  vision  to  the  pages 
of  history.  The  advent  of  the  filessiah,  the 
crucifixion,  and  the  awful  events  that  accompanied 
it,  are  corroborated  by  profane  history. 

The  Bible  was  written  by  diiferent  persons, 
and  in  different  styles  of  language  and  diction, 
and  in  different  tongues,  with  long  intervals  be- 
tween the  several  parts. 

In  a  few  instances  the  Scriptures,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, are  rendered  somewhat  obscure  by  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  English  lan- 
guage since  the  authorized  translation  was  made  ; 
and  some  words  seem  rather  indelicate,  that 
are  not  so  in  the  original,  and  would  not  be  in 
the  English  tongue,  were  they  translated  accord- 
ing to  the  present  standard  or  usage.  Still  I  would 
not  have  the  Bible  modernized.  There  is  a  beauty 
even  in  the  simplicity  of  the  language  in  which 
the  common  version  is  clothed,  that  is  lost  in 
translations  more  modern.  So  with  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost.  It  would  lose  much  of  that  solemn 
grandeur  and  impressiveness,  which  constitute 
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its  principal  merit,  its  pathos,  and  its  beauty?  ' 
were  it  trimmed  down  to  present  usage.  * 
Of  all  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  Moses  ^ 
stands  foremost,  both  as  to  priority  and  to  literary 
ability.    His  account  of  the  creation  is  concise, 
comprehensive  and  philosophical. 

"  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  ' 
and  the  earth,  and  the  earth  was  without  form,  " 
and  void  ;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep.  And  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  " 
face  of  the  waters.  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  f' 
light,  and  there  was  light."  ' 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  give  the  same  descrip- 
tion  with  fewer  words.  How  natural,  how  ex- 
plicit,  and  yet  how  concise.  There  is  not  one  ;  ^ 
word  to  spare  and  not  another  needed.  How  ex-  I  * 
pressive  of  all-creative  Power  are  these  sentences  : 
"And  God  said,  let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light."  "  Let  there  be  a  firmament,  and  it  was 
so." 

The  history  of  Joseph  is  one  of  the  most  '1 
touching  narratives  on  record.    At  first  view  it  ^ 
seems  but  a  relation  of  a  series  of  accidents  and  si 
casualties ;  but  when  viewed  in  its  true  light,  it  is  J' 
one  unbroken  chain  of  providences  of  deep  and 
important  design.    The  selling  of  Joseph  to  the 
Ishmaelites  was  intended  for  no  good,  but  it 
proved  the  salvation  of  his  father's  house.  Cast-  i[ 
ing  him  into  prison  for  his  fidelity,  by  Potiphar,  j, 
seemed  a  calamity,  but  it  was  the  means  of  mak- 
ing him  lord  of  Egypt !    He  was,  taken  in  any 
respect  and  in  all  respects,  a  very  remarkable 
man,  the  counterpart  to  Moses.    As  a  slave  or 
a  ruler,  in  a  dungeon  or  a  palace,  he  exhibited 
the  same   dignity,  virtue  and  inflexible  integ-  P 
rity.  "  li 

But  it  is  in  his  interviews  with  his  brethren  ^ 
[  that  the  most  remarkable  traits  of  character  are 
developed.    Putting  on  an  imperial  air,  he  con-  ^ 
verses  with  tliem  through  an  interpreter  as  a  ' 
stranger,  yet  it  is  with  the  utmost  effort  he  can  ' 
conceal  the  emotions  of  his  soul.    The  yearnings  ' 
of  his  heart  towards  his  brothers  become  so  in-  « 
tense  that  he  has  to  retire  for  a  season  to  give  ^ 
vent  to  his  feelings  ;  and  again  returning,  he  re-  ^ 
sumes  the  dignity  of  his  station,  pursuing  his  ' 
scheme  of  concealment  in  a  masterly  manner  until  ' 
he  can  no  longer  control  his  feelings,  when  he  ^ 
cries  aloud,  "  Cause  every  man  to  go  out  from  ' 
me."    I  have  thought  this  scene  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  in  the  whole  history  of   man.  His 
brethren  thought  him  dead,  or  an  abject  slave.  ' 
With  what  utter  amazement,  then,  did  they  re- 
cognize their  long  lost  brother  in  the  prime  min- 
ister of  Egypt  I 

At  this  moment  his  soul  seemed  to  be  poured  * 
out  in  these  moving  and  astounding  words,  "  J 
am  Joseph,  doth  my  Father  yet  live  ?" 

They  were  the  first  promptings  of  nature.  He 
could  say  no  more.    The  fountains  of  the  heart 
were  broken  up.    He  was  no  longer  the  austere  ! 
governor,  but  the  aff"ectionate  brother.  Throw- 
ing oflF  all  restraint,  he  gave  himself  up  freely  to 
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emotions  of  tenderness.  "  He  wept  aloud ;  the 
Egyptians  and  the  house  of  Pharaoh  heard." 

But  how  fared  it  with  his  hrethren  in  the  in- 
terim ?  Astonished,  abashed  and  confounded, 
they  stood  before  him  pale  with  fear,  and  dumb 
with  shame  and  remorse,  and  could  answer  him 
not  a  word  until  relieved  by  the  generous  and 
forgiving  response,  "  It  was  not  you  that  sent 
me  hither,  but  God ;  and  he  hath  made  me  a 
father  to  Pharaoh,  and  lord  of  all  his  house,  and 
a  ruler  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt."  "  Now, 
therefore,  be  not  grieved  nor  angry  with  your- 
selves that  you  sold  me  hither ;  for  Grod  did  send 
me  before  you  to  preserve  you  a  jiosterify  in  the 
earth,  and  to  save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliver- 
ance." "  Moreover,  he  kissed  all  his  brethren, 
and  wept  upon  them  ;  and  after  that  his  brethren 
talked  with  him." 

The  last  words  of  Joseph,  as  recorded,  are 
these  :  "  I  die  :  and  Grod  will  surely  visit  you,  and 
bring  you  out  of  this  land  unto  a  land  which  he 
swore  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob  ;  and 
ye  shall  carry  up  my  bones  from  hence."  L. 


[The  date  of  the  following  letter  indicates 
that  it  was  written  soon  after  Amelia  Opie  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.] 

AMELIA  OPIE  TO  T.  B,.,  SEN. 
Norwich,  Eleventh  Month  lith,  1826. 

My  dear  Friend, —  .  .  .  Much  has  hap- 
pened since  I  came  home,  and  much  happened 
during  my  tour  (in  the  North)  and  was  observed 
by  me,  leading  to  make  me  deem  the  Society  of 
Friends  the  most  favored  people  in  the  world. 
I  see  good  and  pious  men  who  have  left  Friends, 
exposed  to  associate  with  those  they  ought  not, 
because  the  protecting  poles  are  not  round  them, 
which  are  round  us.  Friends,  male  and  female, 
old  and  young,  are  not  exposed  to  those  dangers 
and  temptations  which  those  born  in  the  world 
are.  They  are  a  blessed  people,  and  if  they  could 
but  see  and  know  what  persons  iiot  entrenched  as 
they  are  have  to  undergo,  they  would  own  them- 
selves so,  and  the  young  amongst  us  would 
never,  never  wish  to  quit  a  Society,  the  principles 
of  which,  if  acted  up  to,  must  fit  them  for  happi- 
ness here  and  happiness  hereafter.  Really  a 
Friend  has  no  excuse  forgoing  wrong,  and  awful 
indeed  is  the  responsibility  of  those  who  do. 

I  cannot  tell  thee  how  I  came  to  stumble  on 
this  subject;  but  it  is  often  in  my  mind,  and  I 
wish  all  the  young  Friends  whom  I  love,  to  feel 
on  this  point  as  I  do.  As  for  myself,  I  feel 
daily,  nay  hourly  and  always,  thankful  that  I  am 
one  of  you.  I  believe  I  am  where  I  ojight  to  be  ; 
and  often,  how  often  !  when  in  the  world,  and  dissi- 
pated and  courted  and  gay,  something  said 
within  my  heart,  "  Thou  art  not  where  thou 
ought  to  be :  thou  wast  intended  for  better 
thin";s." — London  Friend. 


MAMMON. 

If  we  would  not  have  the  ivy  to  creep  on  the 
ground,  we  must  have  an  ei'eet  object  which  it 
can  embrace,  and  by  embracing,  ascend  ;  and,  if 
we  would  detach  the  heart  from  embracing  the 
dust  we  must  give  to  it  another  and  a  nobler  ob- 
ject. Diodorus  Sicilus  related,  that  the  forest 
of  the  Pyrenean  mountains  being  set  on  fire,  and 
the  heat  penetrating  the  soil,  a  pure  stream  of 
silver  gushed  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
and  revealed,  for  the  first  time,  the  existence  of 
those  rich  lodes  afterward  so  celebrated  Covet- 
ousness  yields  up  its  pelf  for  sacred  uses,  as  un- 
willingly as  if  it  were  appointed  to  succeed  the 
earth  in  the  office  of  holding  and  concealing  it ; 
but,  let  the  melting  influence  of  the  cross  be  felt, 
let  the  fire  of  the  gospel  be  kindled  in  the  church, 
and  its  ample  stores  shall  be  seen  flowing  forth 
from  their  hidden  recesses,  and  becoming  "  the 
fine  gold  of  the  sanctuary."  The  church,  at  this 
advanced  stage  of  its  existence,  when  it  ought  to 
be  reposing  from  the  conquest  of  the  world, 
listens  to  an  account  of  its  early  triumphs 
as  if  they  were  meant  only  for  wonder,  and  not 
for  imitation  ;  as  if  they  partook  of  the  romance 
of  benevolence  too  much  to  be  again  attempted ; 
now,  when  it  ought  to  be  holding  the  world  in 
fee,  it  is  barely  occupying  a  few  scattered  prov- 
inces, as  if  by  sufferance.      *       *       *  * 

A  heart,  glowing  with  affection  to  the 
"  brethren"  exhales  the  incense  most  acceptable 
to  Grod.  The  whole  church  would  be  kindled 
into  a  sacrificial  flame  for  his  glory,  into  which 
every  Christian  would  cast  the  savings  of  his 
self-denial,  as  appropriate  fuel  for  feeding  a  flame 
so  sacred.  A  love  which  would  yearn  over  the 
whole  human  race  ;  zeal  which  would  be  con- 
stantly devising  fresh  methods  of  usefulness, 
denying  itself,  and  laying  itself  out  for  Grod  ; 
and  a  perseverance  which  would  never  rest  till 
the  whole  family  of  man  should  be  seated  at  the 
banquet  of  salvation ;  these  would  be  the  pre- 
vailing features  of  the  entire  Christian  com- 
munity. From  such  a  scene  the  Eternal  Spirit 
could  not  be  absent. 

Now  of  all  this,  selfishness  is  depriving  us. 
Like  a  spring  season  held  back  by  the  chilling 
breath  of  winter,  all  things  are  waiting  for  the 
desired  change,  when  the  Christian  church,  burst- 
ing forth  as  in  the  vernal  beauty  of  its  youth, 
shall  become  another  paradise,  full  of  melody, 
incense  and  joy. 

Gold  is  the  only  jooioer  that  receives  universal 
homage.  It  is  worshipped  in  all  lands  without  a 
single  temple,  and  by  all  classes,  without  a  single 
hypocrite ;  and  often  has  it  been  able  to  boast  of 
having  armies  for  its  priesthood  and  hecatombs 
of  human  victims  for  its  sacrifices.  Titles  and 
honors  are  among  its  rewards,  and  thrones  at  its 
disposal.  Among  its  counsellors  are  kings,  and 
many  of  the  great  and  mighty  of  the  earth  are  en- 
rolled among  its  subjects.  Where  are  the  waters 
not  ploughed  by  its  navies  ?    What  imperial  ele- 
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ment  is  not  yoked  to  its  car  ?  Philosophy  itself 
has  become  a  mercenary  in  its  pay  ;  and  science, 
a  votary  at  its  shrine,  brings  all  its  noblest  dis- 
coveries as  offerings  to  its  feet.  What  part  of 
the  globe's  surface  is  not  rapidly  yielding  up  its 
laststores  of  hidden  treasure  to  the  spirit  of  gain  ? 
or  retains  more  than  a  few  miles  of  unexplored 
an d  unvanquish ed  territory  ?  Scorning  the  childish 
dream  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  it  aspires  to  turn 
the  globe  itself  into  gold. — J.  Harris. 

new-year's  day — WHEN? 
(Concluded  from  page  423.) 

During  past  centuries,  although  most  European 
nations  adopted  the  arrangements  ordered  by  the 
papal  authorities  concerning  the  length  and  di- 
vision of  the  year,  yet  the  selection  of  New-year's 
Day  remained  strangely  discordant.  In  some 
countries,  it  was  Easter-day  j  in  others,  Lady- 
day  ;  in  others,  March  1 ;  in  others,  Christmas- 
day  J  while  in  others  there  were  actually  different 
dates  adopted  in  different  provinces  of  the  same 
country. 

Let  any  one,  who  might  conceive  it  to  be  an 
easy  thing  to  settle  such  problems  as  mere  dates, 
consider  for  a  moment  the  confusion  in  the  sup- 
posed age  of  the  world.  Most  English  writers 
on  religious  subjects  in  recent  times  set  down 
4004  years  between  the  creation  of  the  world  and 
the  birth  of  Christ ;  but  theologians  have  counted 
up  no  less  than  a  hundred  and,  forty  theories  or 
estimates,  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  3616  years 
to  a  maximum  of  6484.  Hence  arose  the  dis- 
crepancies between  the  various  'eras;'  such  as 
those  of  Constantinople  (during  its  Christian 
period,)  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Abyssinia,  &c.  As 
the  eras  differed,  so  did  the  New-year's  Day. 
The  Abyssiuians  feel  so  certain,  or  speak  so 
boldly,  on  these  matters,  that  they  actually  name 
the  very  day  of  creation,  equivalent  to  August 
29,  545)3  years  before  the  Christian  era  ;  and  the 
anniversary  of  this  date  they  select  as  their  New- 
year's  Day. 

Nations  which  have  not  adopted  the  Christian 
faith  are  of  course  exempt  from  certain  obliga- 
tions which  would  appear  binding  on  others. 
The  Jewish  civil  New-year's  Day  has  an  astrono- 
mical basis,  since  it  occurs  on  or  immediately 
after  the  day  of  new  moon  following  the  autumnal 
equinox. 

In  our  own  country,  the  question  has  stood 
thus  :  From  the  seventh  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  year  was  considered  to  begin  on 
Christmas-day  ;  but  from  thence  to  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  it  was  celebrated  on  the 
25th  of  March.  Mi  this  was  in  relation  to  the 
ecclcxiaxttail  and  Iciial  year,  but  not  to  the  year 
of  tiie  historians  and  the  common  people,  which 
from  very  early  times  began  on  the  1st  of 
January.  The  Church  wavered  and  hesitated 
between  four  of  her  festivals— the  birth  of  Christ 
(December  25,)  tiie  Circumcision  (January  1,) 
the  Conception  (March  25,)  and  the  resurrection 


or  Easter  (variable,)  as  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
until  a  final  settlement  in  1752.  Scotland  settled 
the  question  in  1599,  in  a  document  which  is 
worth  reprinting,  if  only  as  a  specimen  of  old 
Scottish  orthography : 

'  Apud  Haliruidhous,  xvij  Decembris — mvlxxxxix. 

'  The  first  day  of  the  yeir  appointit  to  be  the 
first  day  of  Januar  yeirlie. 

'  The  Kingis  Majestic,  and  Lordis  of  His 
Secreit  Counsall,  undirstanding  that  in  all  utheris 
Weill  governit  commoun  welthis  and  cuntreyis, 
the  first  day  of  the  yeir  begynis  yeirlie  upoun 
the  first  day  of  Januar  commonlie  callit  New 
Yeris  day,  and  that  this  realme  onlie  is  different 
fra  all  utheris  in  the  compt  and  reckining  of  the 
yeiris :  And  His  Majestie  and  Counsall  willing 
that  thair  salbe  na  disconformitie  betwix  His 
Majestie,  his  realme  and  leigis,  and  utheris  nicht- 
bour  cuntreyis  in  this  particular,  bot  that  thay 
sal  conforme  thameselfiis  to  the  ordour  and  custum 
observit  be  al  utheris  cuntreyis,  especialie  seing 
the  course  and  season  of  the  yeir  is  maist  propire 
and  ansuerabill  thairto,  and  that  the  alteration 
thairof  importis  na  hurte  nor  prejudice  to  ony 
pairtie :  Thairfoir  His  Majestie,  with  advice  of 
the  Lordis  of  his  Secreit  Counsall,  statutis  and 
ordanis,  That  in  all  tyme  cumyng,  the  first  day 
of  the  yeir  sal  begin  yeirlie  upoun  the  first  day 
of  Januar,  and  thir  presentis  to  tak  execution 
upoun  the  first  of  Januar  nixtocum,  quhilk  salbe 
the  first  day  of  the  IM  and  six  hundredth  yeir 
of  God  .  And  thairfoir  ordainis  and  commandis 
the  clerkis  of  his  Hienis  Sessioun  and  Signet,' 
&c.  &c.  It  ends  by  ordaining  '  publication  to 
be  made  heirof  at  the  Mercat  Croceis  of  the  heid 
burrowis  of  the  realme,  quhairthrow  nane  pretend 
ignorance  of  the  same.' 

The  reader  will  now  see  in  what  way  com- 
plexity might  arise  concerning  the  two  events  in 
English  history  before  adverted  to.  If  Charles 
I.  had  been  beheaded  two  months  later,  ecclesias- 
tics and  historians  would  have  agreed  in  assign- 
ing the  event  to  the  year  1049  ;  but  as  the  day 
in  question  (January  30)  occurred  hrforc  the  ec- 
clesiastical New-year's  Day  (March  25)  it  was 
reckoned  in  legal  and  church  phraseology  as  be- 
longing to  1648,  while  historians  and  the  public 
set  it  down  as  1649.  If  James  II.  had  landed 
in  Ireland,  on  his  futile  expedition  to  recover  his 
throne,  a  week  or  two  later,  all  writers  would 
have  assigned  the  year  1689  to  mark  this  event; 
but  as  it  occurred  early  iu  March,  it  belonged  to 
the  ecclesiastical  year  1088.  And  so  of  all  dates 
between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  25th  of 
March  ;  each  date  belonged  to  two  different  years, 
according  as  the  historical  or  the  legal  and  ec- 
clesiastical computation  was  adopted.  This  ex- 
])iaiiis  the  mcanins  of  such  entries  as  January 
30,  104^,  or  1048-9,  or  February  0,  1|?,  found 
in  a  multitude  of  publications  issued  a  century 
and  a  half  or  two  centuries  ago  :  the  upper  or 
smaller  number  gives  the  date  used  in  formal 
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documents  relating  to  legal  and  churcli  matters ; 
and  the  undermost  or  greater  number  expresses 
tlie  date  as  used  by  historians,  traders,  and  the 
public  generally — by  all,  in  short,  who  accepted 
the  1st  of  January  as  New-year's  Day.  Fortu- 
nately, it  has  been  the  custom  among  most  of  the 
English  historians,  and  all  of  them  in  recent 
times,  to  adopt  the  popular  New-year's  Day  in 
their  computations ;  but  readers  accustomed  to 
an  older  literat\ire  cannot  afford  to  be  off  their 
guard  in  relation  to  any  event  occurring  during 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year  ;  the  strange 
equation  1648=1649  stares  them  in  the  face. 

It  will  be  inferred,  from  the  details  above 
given,  that  other  countries  have  not  been  free 
from  the  anomalies  observable  in  our  own.  In 
France,  from  the  days  of  Charlemagne  to  the 
eleventh  century.  New-year's  Day  was  on  Christ- 
mas-day ;  until  the  sixteenth  century,  regal  docu- 
ments assumed  the  year  to  begin  at  Easter,  after 
the  benediction  of  the  Holy  Candle  on  Holy 
Saturday  or  Easter-eve,  and  consequently  varied 
from  year  to  year.  Some  of  the  French  provinces 
at  the  same  time  adopted  Lady-day  ;  but  at  length 
the  1st  of  January  was  formally  declared  to  be 
New-year's  Day,  by  edict  of  Charles  IX.,  in  1563. 
In  G-ermany,  the  New  Year  anciently  commenced 
on  Christmas-day ;  it  varied  much  during  the 
middle  ages ;  but  the  1st  of  January  became 
pretty  generally  adopted  about  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  Denmark,  the  New 
Year  in  early  times  was  appointed  on  the  11th 
of  August,  the  natal-day  of  a  saint  whose  memory 
was  much  cherished;  but  this  was  afterwards 
changed  for  the  1st  of  January.  In  Italy,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  jto  unravel  the  confusion  in  dif- 
ferent states  between  Christmas-day,  the  1st  of 
March,  Lady-day,  and  Easter-day,  until  the  final 
adoption  of  the  1st  of  January  as  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  In  Russia,  even  to  the  present  time, 
there  has  been  an  ecclesiastical  New-year's  Day, 
differing  widely  from  that  adopted  in  civil  affairs. 
In  Spain,  Lady-day  was  adopted  till  the  four- 
teenth century;  then  Christmas-day  till  the  six- 
teenth ;  and  then  the  1st  of  January.  In  the 
Low  Countries,  Good  Friday  was  added  to  the 
above  list  in  early  times ;  but  the  modern  com- 
mencement was  accepted  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tuiy. 

Thus,  then,  we  find  that  the  right,  true,  ortho- 
dox, familiar,  popular,  domestic,  boys'  and  girls' 
1st  of  January  has  had  a  series  of  hard  battles 
to  fight,  ere  it  could  obtain  a  European  recogni- 
tion of  its  claim  to  the  honors  and  dignity  of 
New-year's  Day. —  Chambers'  Journal. 


DEATH  OF  A  CENTENARIAN. 
Elizabeth  Gray,  teacher,  who  died  in  Edin- 
burgh in  x\pril,  1856,  at  the  age  of  108,  having 
been  born  in  May,  1748,  and  who  at  the  census 
of  1  851  was  then  the  oldest  person  in  that  city, 
is  said  to  have  been  at  her  death  the  oldest  in 
Scotland.    Her  oldest  brother  died  in  1728, 


twenty  years  before  her  birth,  and  her  father  in 
1755.  So  that  she  survived  her  father  101 
years,  and  (which  is  much  more  extraordinary) 
her  brother  died  128  years  before  her.  She  long 
taught  school  in  her  native  city,  and  a  gentleman 
now  resident  in  London  says  he  attended  it  71 
years  ago. 


"  WORRYING  THE  ANGELS." 

"  Mamma,  don't  it  worry  the  angels  to  see  you 
fretting  about  so  ?" 

It  was  a  blue-eyed,  curly-haired,  "  little 
Georgie,"  who  said  this  to  his  mother,  as  she  en- 
tered the  room  where  he  was  playing,  with  the 
same  impatient  step  and  anxious,  frowning  eye, 
which  all  that  morning  he  had  observed  in  won- 
der and  silence. 

"  Why,  Georgie  ?  What  ever  put  the  thought 
in  your  head?"  the  mother  answered,  taken  by 
surprise. 

"  Oh,  nothing — I  guess.  It  just  happened  in 
there  as  I  was  thinking  what  a  beautiful  morning- 
it  was,  and  how  every  thing  seemed  to  be  smil- 
ing, except  you,  mamma,  and  you  looked  so 
troubled.    Was  it  naughty  to  say  so  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear,  I  was  the  naughty  one  ; 
but  do  you  know  why  I  have  felt  so  fretful  and 
troubled  this  morning  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  heard  you  say  that  uncle,  and  aunt, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cheever,  and  a  young  lady 
were  to  come  in  the  noon  train,  and  that  your 
wood  was  poor,  and  there  was  no  rice  at  the 
grocery,  and  Hannah  had  gone  off  to  a  circus, 
besides.  I  suppose,  as  pa  says  sometimes,  you 
are  in  a  'peck  of  trouble,'  ain't  you  mamma?" 

"  Why,  Georgie,  I  thought  that  I  was,  but  since 
you  have  come  to  name  it  over,  and  specify  the 
causes  of  my  trouble,  they  seem  rather  small, 
after  all." 

"  That  is  just  why  I  ought  to  say  so.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  such  things  must  look  so  trifling 
to  them — the  angels,  I  mean,  mamma,  if  they 
can  see  our  actions — and  as  if  it  must  worry 
them  to  see  us  so  unhappy  about  trifles." 

"  They  are  trifles,  darling — the  least  of  trifles. 
And  a  big  grown  woman  like  me  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  make  myself  miserable  the  whole 
forenoon  for  them,  turning  the  brightness  of  this 
glorious  spring  morning  into  clouds  and  gloom. 
Now,  G-eorgie,  have  I  scolded  myself  enough?" 

"  I  should  think  you  had,  mamma.  Your 
forehead  don't  scowl  as  it  did.  But  I  wish  I 
could  help  you.  I  can  stone  the  raisins,  and 
peel  pie-plant,  and  wash  potatoes,  and  flour  the 
tins  for  you  to  bake,  and  what  else  can  I  do  ? — 
something,  I  guess." 

And  Georgie  rolled  up  his  apron  sleeves,  and 
v/ent  to  work  with  a  will. 

Georgic's  mother,  too  !  The  change  that  had 
come  upon  her  countenance  was  but  the  reflection 
of  the  brightened  spirit  within,  and  though  she 
might  not  regard  the  idea  of  "  angels  worrying" 
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in  precisely  the  same  light  as  hex*  sensitive  little 
boy,  it  lifted  her  thoughts  from  the  turbid  cur- 
rent of  household  vexations  into  noble  channels. 
And  when,  at  one  o'clock,  she  seated  her  guests 
at  her  neatly-spread  table,  and  helped  them  to 
the  nice  juicy  ham  of  her  own  curing,  the  well- 
cooked  vegetables,  snowy  bread  and  delicate 
rhubarb  pie,  no  one  would  have  imagined  she  had 
been  half  the  morning  ready  to  shed  tears  for  the 
want  of  beef  steak  and  a  little  rice  or  tapioca. 
Would  that  all  the  Marthas  of  our  land  might 
learn  the  secret  of  true  Household  Nobleness. 
—  O.  Farmer. 


FRIENDS'  KE\^IEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  21,  1857. 

Decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. — 
Large  space  is  allotted  this  week  to  sketches  of 
the  opinions  recently  delivered  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Dred 
Scott,  together  with  some  remarks  by  the  able 
editor  of  the  National  Era,  showing  how  far 
there  was  really  any  decision  by  a  majority  of 
the  Judges;  and  intended  also  to  prevent  an 
undue  importance  and  weight  being  given  to 
what  are  at  present  mere  expressions  of  opinion 
by  individual  members  of  the  Court.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  opinions 
delivered  show  clearly  what  would  be  the  action 
of  the  Court  if  the  questions  were  before  it,  pro- 
perly, for  adjudication. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court,  as  delivered  by 
Judge  Taney,  we  have  not  yet  seen  officially  pub- 
lished; but,  as  reported  in  the  newspapers,  it 
contains  the  extraordinary  assertion  that  "  the 
right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  expressly  conferred 
in  the  Constitution,  and  guaranteed  to  every 
State."  We  do  not  perceive  that  the  Judge 
refers,  in  support  of  this  position,  to  any  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  except  that  in  reference  to 
"  the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons 
as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think 
proper  to  admit,"  and  to  the  provision  in  the  2d 
Section  of  Article  4,  that  "no  person  held  to 
service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dis- 
charged from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be 
delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such 
service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

As  these  clauses  may  be  fairly  construed  as 
applicable  to  both  white  and  colored  persons, 
and  cannot  be  considered  as  conferring  a  right 


of  property  in  the  former,  it  is  neither  reason- 
able nor  logical  to  claim  that  they  expressly  con- 
fer such  a  right  in  the  latter.  It  is  well  known, 
also,  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  care- 
fully avoided  the  use  of  the  word  "  slave,"  or 
any  recognition  of  a  right  of  property  in  man. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  citizenship,  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  exhibits  a  confusion  of  ar- 
gument, and  an  incongruity  with  facts,  which  are 
remarkable.  It  says:  "No  State  by  naturalizing 
an  alien  could  confer  upon  him  the  rights  and 
immunities  of  all  the  States  under  the  General 
Government."  What  becomes,  then,  of  the 
rights  of  the  thousands  of  aliens  who  annually 
become  citizens  under  the  naturalization  laws  of 
the  States  ?  Or  by  what  other  means  can  they 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  Congress 
having  never  exercised  the  power  conferred  by 
the  Constitution  "  to  establish  an  uniform  rule 
of  naturalization?"  Again,  the  Judge  asserts, 
"  It  does  not  follow  that  a  man  being  a  citizen 
of  one  State  must  be  recognized  as  such  by  every 
State  in  the  Union."  But  the  Constitution 
says  :  "  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens in  the  several  States." 

"  We  must  not  confound,"  says  Judge  Taney, 
"  the  rights  of  a  citizen  which  a  State  may  con- 
fer within  its  own  limits  with  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.    No  one  can  be«a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  unless  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution."    But  no  one  can  be  a  citizen  of 
a  State  except  under  provisions  in  harmony  with 
the  Constitution ;  upon  what  just  ground,  then, 
is  this  attempt  made  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  citizen  of  a  State  and  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  ?   The  reasoning  upon  these  points 
seems,  however,  to  have  little  connection  with 
'  the  right  of  native  born  inhabitants  of  a  State  to 
I  citizenship;  nor  do  we  see  in  the  arguments  of 
j  the  Court  any  Constitutional  ground  for  making 
I  the  right  of  citizenship  dependent,  in  any  case, 
upon  the  color,  or  the  nationality,  or  the  social 
condition  of  a  progenitor. 

In  discussing  the  inquiry  as  to  who  were  citizens 
of  the  several  States  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  the  Chief  .Justice  uses  this  language  : 
"They  who  were  recognized  as  citizens  of  the 
States  declared  their  independence  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  defended  it  by  force  of  arms.  Another 
class  of  persons  who  had  been  imported  as  slaves, 
or  their  descendants,  were  not  recognized  or  in- 
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tended  to  be  included  in  that  memorable  instru- 
ment— the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  is 
difficult  at  this  day  to  realize  the  state  of  public 
opinion,  respecting  that  unfortunate  class,  with 
the  civilized  and  enlightened  portion  of  the 
world,  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  ; 
but  history  shows  they  have  for  more  than  a 
century  been  regarded  as  beings  of  an  inferior 
order,  and  unfit  associates  for  the  white  race, 
either  socially  or  politically ;  and  had  no  rights 
which  white  men  were  bound  to  respect ;  and 
the  black  man  might  be  reduced  to  slavery, 
bought  and  sold,  and  treated  as  an  ordinary 
article  of  merchandise.  This  opinion,  at  that 
time,  was  fixed  and  universal  with  the  civilized 
portion  of  the  white  race.  It  loas  regarded  as 
an  axiom  in  morals,  which  no  one  thought  of 
disputing,  and  every  one  habitually  acted  upon 
it,  without  doubting  for  a  moment  the  correctness 
of  the  opinion." 

It  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  extraordinary 
that  men  who  could  deliberately  utter  such  broad 
and  unqualified  assertions  as  those  contained  in 
the  sentences  which  we  have  italicised,  and  who 
have  always  looked  upon  the  colored  man  as  a 
thing — "  an  article  of  merchandise" — should 
attempt  to  destroy  that  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  was  placed  upon  it  by  the  framers 
themselves,  and  which  for  more  than  sixty  years 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  ablest  lawyers  and 
statesmen  of  our  country. 

Chief  Justice  Taney  and  a  majority  of  the 
Court  hold,"  says  the  National  Era,  "  that  the 
Constitution  recognises  slaves  as  property ;  that 
such  property  diSers  in  no  respect  from  any  other 
property;  that  the  slaveholder  may  carry  his 
slaves  into  any  Territory  of  the  United  States — 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  "Washington,  Minne- 
sota— hold  them  there,  use  them  there  as  pro- 
perty ;  that  there  is  no  power  in  the  Territorial 
Government,  and  none  in  Congress,  to  interfere 
with  his  rights  ;  but  that,  holding  and  using  his 
human  chattels  there  under  the  guarantees  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Courts 
of  the  United  States  to  protect  and  enforce  his 
rights,  should  any  obstruction  be  attempted  to 
their  exercise ;  that  the  Wilmot  Proviso  is  un- 
constitutional, but  not  more  so  than  what  is 
called  Squatter  Sovereignty,  or  the  right  of  the 
People  [in  the  Territories]  to  govern  themselves." 

This  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  proba- 
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bly  cause  increased  agitation  amongst  the  people, 
and  lead  to  the  adoption  of  counteracting  and 
conflicting  measures  by  some  of  the  Free 
States.  Already  has  a  joint  resolution  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Legislature  of  New  York  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  consider  and  report  what 
measures,  if  any,  the  Legislature  ought  to  adopt 
to  protect  the  Constitutional  rights  of  the  citizens 
of  that  State  against  such  serious  and  alarming 
doctrines.  Thewell  known  Lemmon  case  is  likely 
to  come  before  the  Court  at  an  early  period,  and 
the  opinions  expressed  by  a  majority  of  the  Judges 
point  to  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  claim  of  slave- 
holders to  a  right  to  take  their  slaves  into  the 
Free  States,  and  travel  and  tarry  with  them  as 
long  as  they  choose.  A  few  years  since,  a  South- 
ern Senator  declared  that  he  would  yet.  call  the 
roll  of  his  slaves  at  the  foot  of  Bunker  Hill 
monument.  The  boast  was  generally  considered 
vain  and  ridiculous,  from  the  apparent  impossi- 
bility of  its  fulfilment ;  but  there  is  evidently 
reason  to  fear  that  every  barrier  will  be  removed. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  point  out  the  duties  which 
the  existence  of  slavery — evil  only  and  evil  con- 
tinually— and  the  constant  efforts  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  Federal  Grovernment  to  extend 
and  cherish  the  system,  impose  upon  every  citi- 
zen who  truly  loves  his  country — upon  every 
Christian  who  believes  that  God  "hath  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men."  The  times,  in- 
deed, demand  individual  watchfulness  and  faith- 
fulness, so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  claims  of 
the  poor  and  needy — of  the  dumb,  who  seem 
appointed  to  destruction — may  be  duly  regarded, 
and,  on  the  other,  we  may  remember  that 

"  The  oppressor  needs  a  friend,' 
Slow  to  reproach,  forbearing  in  the  right, 
Till  God,  in  mercy,  over  him  shall  bend, 

On  his  dark  path  to  say:  '  Let  there  be  light.'  " 

Speech  of  B.  Gratz  Brown. — Through  the 
kindness  of  a  member  of  the  Missouri  Senate, 
we  have  received  a  copy  of  the  speech  delivered 
a  few  weeks  since  by  B.  Gratz  Brown,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  that  State,  on  the 
question  of  Emancipation.  The  speech,  as  well 
as  the  occasion,  was  one  of  no  common  interest  j 
and  we  think  a  few  pages  of  extracts  will  be 
acceptable  to  most  of  our  readers.  Although 
the  discussion  was  unexpected,  the  speaker  had 
evidently  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  he  has 
thrown  before  the  people  of  Missouri  a  mass  of 
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information  that  must  exert  an  influence  highly 
favorable  to  the  cause.  Professing  to  advocate 
emancipation  as  a  measure  for  the  benefit  of  the 
white  population,  especially  the  laboring  classes, 
rather  than  that  of  the  colored,  he  expresses  a 
belief  that  "  the  people  of  Missouri  will  never 
undertake  to  abolish  the  system  of  slavery  now 
prevalent  amongst  them,  as  a  mere  act  of  human- 
ity to  the  slave."  But  when  he  refers  to  the 
"  attendant  evils  and  occasional  abuses  of  which 
those  know  something  who  have  lived  and  acted 
and  felt,  where  slavery  existed,"  and  tells  us 
"  that  taken  even  in  its  best  light,  there  are  many 
things  about  its  domestic  character  over  which 
it  is  prudent  to  draw  the  veil,"  he  shows  that 
he  has  a  heart  to  feel,  if  he  has  not  a  tongue  to 
speak  for  the  suffering  colored  man. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Bangor,  Marshall  Co., 
Iowa,  on  the  13th  of  Tenth  month  last,  John  F.  Wil- 
liams to  Amelia  J.  Bond,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Sarah 
Collins,  of  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

 ,  On  the  10th  of  12th  month,  1856,  at  New- 
berry Meeting,  Blount  Co.,  Tennessee,  Eli  Marshall, 
of  Greene  County,  to  Rebecca  J.,  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Elizabeth  Jones. 


Died,  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  on  the  28th  of  last 
month,  EsTES  Newhall,  a  member  and  Elder  of  Sa- 
lem Jlonthly  Meeting,  in  the  SYth  year  of  his  age. 

Seldom  has  it  been  our  duty  to  record  the  decease 
of  one  to  whom  the  language  of  our  blessed  Lord,  in 
reference  to  Nathaniel,  could  with  more  propriety  be 
applied — "  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no 
guile." 

He  was  favored  with  the  nurture  of  religious  parents, 
and  having  early  submitted  to  the  manifestations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  under  the  quickening  influences 
thereof  he  was  strengthened  to  renounce  the  vanities 
of  the  world,  and  to  have  his  feet  turned  into  the 
straight  and  narrow  way  that  leads  to  life.  Endeavor- 
ing steadily  to  walk  in  this  path,  he  became  more  and 
more  devoted  to  his  Lord  and  Master,  experiencing  a 
growth  in  the  Truth,  and  in  good  measure  a  firm  es- 
tablishment therein. 

He  was  deeply  concerned  for  the  promotion  of  the 
cause  of  truth  ,and  righteousness,  acceptably  exer- 
cising in  the  church  various  offices,  as  from  time  to 
time  they  were  laid  upon  him.  As  an  overseer  of  the 
flock,  which  office  he  filled  forty  years,  he  was  dili- 
gent and  faithful,  and  as  an  Elder,  well  qualified  to 
caution  and  reprove,  as  well  as  to  encourage  and  in- 
struct. 

Yet,  meekness  and  gentleness,  as  well  as  a  becoming 
cheerfulness,  were  conspicuous  traits  in  his  character, 
so  that  he  was  enabled  to  fulfil  his  duties  in  these  re- 
spects, with  so  much  of  Christian  love  as  to  retain  tlie 
resi)ect  and  esteem  of  those  on  whom  his  labors  were 
bestowed. 

lie  was  favored  to  retain  bis  memory  and  intellect 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  within  a  few  days  of  his  de- 
parture he  was  engaged,  in  company  witli  a  minister, 
in  visiting  the  families  of  Friends  in  his  own  meet- 
ing. 

In  his  last  illness  he  was  mercifully  spared  much 
bodily  suffering,  and  passed  peacefully  and  quietly, 


as  we  humbly  hope,  to  his  everlasting  rest,  leaving 
behind  him  an  example  which  speaks  loudly  to  sur- 
vivors— come  follow  me,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  fol- 
low Christ.  "Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the 
upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

Died, — In  Barre,  Orleans  Co.,  N.Y.,  on  the  2d  inst., 
after  a  short  illness,  Jonathan  Taber,  aged  62  years, 
an  esteemed  member  of  Elba  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends. 

Though  his  removal  was  sudden,  and  there  was  lit- 
tle opportunity  for  communication  with  his  friends, 
yet  peace  seemed  the  covering  of  his  spirit,  and  com- 
forting evidence  was  given  that  he  has  joined  the 
glorious  multitude  whose  robes  are  made  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb. 

 ,  In  Rush  Co.,  Indiana,  on  the  18th  of  First 

month  last,  in  the  4Yth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  linger- 
ing affliction  of  many  months,  Amasa  Patterson,  son 
of  Jared  Patterson,  and  a  member  of  Walnut  Ridge 
Monthly  Meeting,  leaving  the  consoling  evidence  to 
his  family  and  friends,  that  through  adorable  mercy, 
the  change  for  him  was  a  happy  one. 

 ,  In  Cincinnati,  very  suddenly,  on  the  10th 

of  Third  month,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age,  Thomas 
B.  McGrew,  a  member  of  Cincinnati  Monthly  Meeting, 
formerly  of  Smithfield,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio. 

 ,  On  the  18th  of  Twelfth  month  last,  in  Lee 

Co.,  Iowa,  Sarah  Votaw,  in  the  Y2nd  year  of  her  age. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Daniel  Votaw,  and  a  member  of 
East  Grove  Monthly  Meeting.  A  short  time  before 
her  close  she  prayed  that  she  might  bear  her  suffer- 
ings patiently.  The  last  words  she  was  heard  to 
utter  were  "  Thy  will  be  done  ;"  and  then  she  quietly 
breathed  her  last,  like  one  falling  into  a  sweet  slum- 
ber. Of  this  dear  mother  in  Israel  we  believe  that 
"  God  was  her  Shepherd,  she  did  not  want."  He 
made  her  "to  lie  down  in  green  pastures  by  the  side 
of  still  waters,"  and  when  she  passed  "  through  the 
dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  she  feared  no  evil, 
for  his  rod  and  his  staff  they  comforted  her." 


DECISION  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  IN  THE  CASE 
OP  DRED  SCOTT. 

This  important  case,  involving  questions  in  re- 
spect to  the  citizenship  of  colored  persons,  and 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787 
and  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  was  decided  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  March  6th,  1857,  Chief 
Justice  Taney  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  "  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Missouri,  for  the  want  of  jurisdiction  in  that 
Court,  and  remanding  the  cause,  with  directions 
to  dismiss  the  case  for  want  of  jurisdiction  in 
that  Court." 

lu  this  opinion,  we  learn,  Justices  Wayne, 
Daniel,  Grier,  and  Campbell  concurred,  constitut- 
ing, with  the  Chief  Justice,  the  majority  of  the 
Court. 

Justices  McLean,  Catron,  Nelson,  and  Curtis, 
concurred  in  the  opinion  that  the  Circuit  Court 
had  jurisdiction  of  the  case. 

The  statement  has  already  gone  out  to  the  pub- 
lic, that  the  Supreme  Court  decided  the  ques- 
tions eouccruing  the  validity  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  the  Power  of  Congress  over  Territory,  the 
Power  of  Territorial  Governments,  and  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Missouri  Compi'omise;  but 
this  is  a  grave  misconception.    The  single  dc- 
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cision  made  by  the  Court  was  that  the  Circuit 
Court  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  and  it  there- 
fore reversed  the  judgment  of  said  Court,  re- 
manded the  cause,  and  directed  the  Circuit 
Coui-t  to  dismiss  the  case.  This  decision,  accord- 
ing to  its  own  rules,  precluded  it  from  deciding 
any  question  arising  upon  the  merits  of  the  case, 
inasmuch  as  it  refused  to  entertain  it.  "  If  I 
thought,"  said  Justice  Catron,  "that  this  Court 
was  without  jurisdiction  of  this  case,  I  should  go 
no  further,  as  I  hold  that  a  Court  having  no  power 
to  decide  the  case,  or  to  deal  with  it  in  any  way 
further  than  to  docket  and  dismiss  it,  has  no  right 
to  discuss  the  merits,  as  no  jurisdiction  exists  to 
give  a  judgment  on  them.  But  as  I  hold  that 
there  is  jurisdiction  to  decide  the  merits,  I  will 
proceed  to  examine  the  case." 

Justice  Curtis  took  a  similar  view,  and  an- 
nounced, if  we  understood  him  correctly,  that  he 
should  not  hold  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
Court  on  the  issues  arising  out  of  the  case  and 
its  merits,  as  decisions  upon  them.  And  such, 
we  understand,  is  the  position  of  Justice  McLean. 

It  follows,  that  the  editorial  statement  in  the 
National  Intelligencer,  below,  assuming  that  sev- 
eral important  points  have  been  decided,  is  entire- 
ly erroneous. 

"  The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Scott  vs.  San/ord,  was  delivered  yesterday  by 
Chief  Justice  Taney.  It  was  a  full  and  elaborate 
statement  of  the  views  of  the  Court,  and  decides 
the  following  all-important  points  : 

"  1.  Negroes,  whether  slaves  or  free — that  is, 
men  of  the  African  race — are  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution. 

"  2.  The  Ordinance  of  1787  had  no  indepen- 
dent constitutional  force  or  legal  effect  subse- 
quently to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and 
could  not  operate  of  itself  to  confer  freedom  or 
citizenship  within  the  North-West  Territory,  on 
negroes  not  citizens  by  the  Constitution. 

"  3.  The  provision  of  the  act  of  1820,  com- 
monly called  the  Missouri  Compromise,  in  so  far 
as  it  undertook  to  exclude  negro  slavery  from,  and 
communicate  freedom  and  citizenship  to  negroes 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Louisiana  cession, 
was  a  legislative  act  exceeding  the  powers  of 
Congress,  and  void,  and  of  no  legal  effect  to  that 
end. 

"  In  deciding  these  main  points  the  Supreme 
Court  determined  also  the  following  incidental 
points  : 

"1.  The  expression  "Territory  and  other 
property"  of  the  Union,  in  the  Constitution,°ap- 
plies  in  terms  only  to  such  territory  as  the  Union 
possessed  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

"  2.  The  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
emigrating  into  any  Federal  territory,  and  the 
power  of  the  Federal  G-overnment  there,  depend 
on  the  general  pi'ovisions  of  the  Constitution, 
which  define  in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  the 
powers  of  Congress. 
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"3.  As  Congress  does  not  possess  power  itself 
to  make  enactments  relative  to  the  persons  or 
property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  Fed- 
eral territory,  other  than  such  as  the  Constitution 
confers,  so  it  cannot  constitutionally  delegate  any 
such  powers  to  a  Territorial  Government  organ- 
ized by  it  under  the  Constitution. 

"4.  The  legal  condition  of  a  slave  in  the  State 
of  Missouri  is  not  affected  by  t^e  temporary  so- 
journ of  such  slave  in  any  other  State,  but  on  his 
return  his  condition  still  depends  on  the  laws  of 
Missouri." 

The  simple  question  decided,  was  a  question  of 
Jurisdiction:  the  elaborate  argument  read  by 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  merely  presented  the  opin- 
ions of  the  majority  of  the  Court  on  questions 
not  before  the  Court  for  decision,  and  the  de- 
cision of  which  was  precluded  by  the  declaration 
of  a  want  of  jurisdiction  in  the  premises.  So  far, 
then,  as  the  points  named  are  concerned,  they  are 
still  undecided  by  Judicial  Authority,  the  indi- 
vidual opinions  of  Justice  Taney  having  no  more 
authority  in  settling  what  is  Law  than  the  indi- 
vidual opinions  of  justice  McLean. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  reversing  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Circuit  Court  for  want  of  jurisdiction 
is  obligatory,  because  a  majority  of  the  Justices 
concurred  in  it — but,  how  many  concurred  in  all 
the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Chief  Justice,  or 
in  the  reasoning  by  which  he  attempted  to  sup- 
port them,  does  not  appear.  Judge  G-rier  con- 
curred only  in  some  of  the  positions  taken :  Judge 
Catron,  as  we  shall  see,  differed  on  important 
points :  the  other  Judges  of  the  majority,  we 
learn,  have  prepared  separate  opinions.  The  In- 
telligencer, therefore,  is  again  in  error,  in  say- 
ing without  qualification,  that  "  the  conclusions 
stated  by  the  Chief  Justice  were  concurred  in  by 
six  Justices  of  the  Court." 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  opinions  of  Chief 
Justice  Taney  sanction  all  the  dogmas  put  forth 
at  any  time  by  the  most  extreme  advocates  of 
Slavery.  They  recognize  Slavery  as  supreme, 
Freedom  as  subordinate — Slavery  as  a  funda- 
mental law  of  the  Union — Property  in  Man  as  a 
fundamental  idea  of  the  Constitution. 

They  deny  the  power  of  Congress,  and  they 
deny  the  power  of  any  Territorial  Government  to 
interfere  with  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  a  Ter- 
ritory, while  they  assert  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  interpose  against  any  obstruc- 
tion sought  to  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  exer- 
cise. 

These  opinions  are  not  yet  law,  and  let  us  hope 
for  the  honor,  and  peace,  and  well  being  of  the 
country,  that  they  may  never  become  law.  As 
it  is,  their  utterance  by  the  Chief  Justice,  with 
the  endorsement,  it  is  believed,  of  a  majority  of 
the  bench,  has  given  a  blow  to  the  reputation  of 
the  Court,  from  which  it  cannot  recover  so  long 
as  it  shall  remain  as  now  constituted.  The  legal 
mind  of  the  country  will  not  assent  to  novel  and 
monstrous  doctrines,  unsustained  by  argument  or 
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authority ;  and  the  people  will  revolt  at  views 
repugnant  to  humanity  and  the  great  principles 
of  Christian  civilization. 

Judge  Nelson  read  a  paper,  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed the  question,  whether  Dred  Scott  was  ex- 
empt from  Slavery  in  Missouri,  after  having  been 
returned  from  Illinois,  whither  he  had  been  car- 
ried by  his  master.  He  argued  the  negative,  on 
the  ground  that  a  State  has  the  right  to  deter- 
mine for  itself  the  status  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
is  not  bound  to  recognize  any  foreign  jurisdiction 
any  further  than  it  pleases.  Under  the  legisla- 
tion of  Illinois,  Dred  Scott,  sojourning  in  that 
State,  might  become  free — but,  if  returned  to 
Missouri,  the  servile  condition  might  again  at- 
tach to  him,  without  detriment  to  the  right  of 
Illinois — Missouri  was  not  bound  within  her 
limits  to  give  force  to  the  laws  of  Illinois  opera- 
ting on  his  status.  Such  was  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  and  that  decision  was 
binding. 

The  questions  relating  to  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  the  Power  of  Congress  over  Territory,  and 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  were  not  discussed  by 
the  Judge,  and  no  opinion  was  expressed  con- 
cerning them.  So  far  as  he,  a  Judge  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  was  concerned,  the  views  on 
those  subjects  which  prevail  in  the  free  States, 
and  which  have  determined  to  a  great  extent  the 
legislation  of  the  country  since  1787,  were  left 
without  a  word  in  exposition  or  support. 

Judge  Catron  followed  with  an  Opinion,  in 
which  he  announced  his  entire  concurrence  with 
Judge  Nelson  in  relation  to  the  particular  point 
discussed  by  him. 

He  then  examined  the  question,  Did  Dred 
Scott,  his  wife  and  child,  acquire  their  freedom 
by  sojourn  in  the  territory  north  of  36  deg.  30 
min.,  in  virtue  of  the  Missouri  Compromise? 
He  argued  the  negative,  discussing  in  the  course 
of  his  argument  the  whole  question  of  the  power 
of  Congress  over  Territory.  He  held  that  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  prohibiting  Slavery,  was 
within  the  power  of  the  States  enacting  it — 
that,  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  it  became 
binding  on  the  new  Government,  like  the  other 
engagements  of  the  confederation — that  the  third 
section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution, 
granting  power  to  Congress  to  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  territory,  &e., 
did  not  apply  alone  to  the  territory  northwest  of 
the  Ohio,  but  invests  Congress  with  power  to 
govern  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  "  It 
is  due  to  myself,"  he  remarked,  "to  say  that  it  is 
asking  much  of  a  judge,  who  has  for  nearly 
twenty  years  been  exercising  jurisdiction,  from 
the  Western  Missouri  line  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and,  on  this  understanding  of  the  Consti- 
tution, inflicting  the  extreme  penalty  of  death 
for  crimes  committed  where  the  direct  legislation 
of  Congress  was  the  only  rule,  to  agree  that  he 
had  been  all  the  while  acting  in  mistake,  and 
as  an  usurper." 


This  remark  doubtless  was  suggested  by  the 
novel  assumption  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  that 
the  third  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  no  application  to  any  other  than 
the  Northwest  Territory. 

The  Judge  proceeded  to  say  that  the  only 
question  then  was,  as  to  the  limit  of  the  power 
to  govern  Territories.  The  Ordinance  restrained 
it  in  relation  to  the  Northwest  Territory,  so  that 
Congress  could  not  force  slavery  therein.  The 
deeds  of  cession  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
in  1790  and  1802,  providing  against  the  prohibi- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  Territories  ceded  by  them, 
restrained  Congress  from  attempting  to  foirce 
slavery  out  of  them.  The  treaty  of  1803  with 
France,  whereby  we  acquired  Louisiana  Terri- 
tory, binding  the  United  States  to  protect  the 
liberty,  property  and  religion  of  the  inhabitants 
— some  of  their  most  valuable  property  being 
slaves — limited  the  power  of  Congress,  preclud- 
ing it  from  the  right  to  abolish  Slavery  anywhere 
in  said  Territory.  For  this  reason,  the  act  of 
Congress  prohibiting  Slavery  in  that  part  of  the 
Territory  lying  north  of  36  deg.  30  min.  was  in 
violation  of  treaty  obligation,  and  therefore  null 
and  void.  But,  not  confining  himself  to  this 
view,  he  went  on  to  argue  that,  by  the  Constitution, 
the  slaveholder  has  the  right  to  carry  his  slaves 
into  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
be  protected  therein. 

The  next  day,  dissenting  opinions  were  read 
by  Justices  McLean  and  Curtis,  the  only  two 
members  of  the  Bench  now  maintaining  the  Law 
of  Freedom.  As  judicial  expositions  of  the 
Principles  of  the  Constitution,  of  the  Law  of  Na- 
tions, and  the  Common  Law,  bearing  upon  Hu- 
man Rights,  they  stand  unrivalled.  On  the 
subject  of  citizenship,  particularly.  Judge  Curtis 
left  nothing  to  be  said.  The  misconceptions  and 
mis-statements  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  became 
manifest  in  the  light  of  the  historical  facts  he 
presented.  We  shall  not  attempt  even  a  sy- 
nopsis of  his  Opinion,  as  we  heard  only  the  part 
relating  to  citizenship.  We  were  more  fortunate 
in  regard  to  Judge  McLean,  whose  argument,  it 
seemed  to  us,  furnished  a  complete  reply  to  the 
elaborate  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice. 

He  discussed  the  question  under  several  heads. 

1.  The  locality  of  Slavery  as  held  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  in  the  Courts  of  the  States. 

Under  this  head,  by  a  reference  to  the  civil 
law,  he  showed  tliat  throughout  Europe  Slavery 
was  limited  to  the  locality  where  it  was  establish- 
ed by  law  ;  and  that  without  an  express  compact, 
one  nation  would  not  deliver  up  an  absconding 
slave  to  the  citizen  of  another  country. 

He  also  showed  that,  by  the  decision  in  the  case 
of  Prigg  rs.  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Court 
held  that  Slavery  was  local,  and  could  exist  only 
by  virtue  of  the  local  law.  That  if  the  Constitu- 
tion had  not  required  the  rendition  of  fugitives 
from  labor,  every  State  might  have  manumitted 
every  slave  that  entered  a  non-slaveholding  State 
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with  impunity,  as  there  was  no  principle  in  the 
law  of  nations  which  required  the  return  of  the  I 
slave.  I 

2.  The  relation  which  the  Federal  Government  j 
bears  to  Slavery  in  the  States. 

Under  this  head  he  showed  that  Slavery  was 
local,  and  under  the  control  of  State  sovereignty ; 
that  the  Federal  Grovernment  had  no  action  over 
it,  except  in  regard  to  a  surrender  of  fugitives  from 
service  or  labor.  That  slaves  were  spoken  of  in  the 
Constitution  as  persons,  and  not  as  property.  That 
Congress  could  not  regulate  the  slave  trade  among 
the  States,  and  that  the  continuance  of  the  slave 
trade  twenty  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, was  not  a  general  measure,  but  in  favor 
of  such  States  as  should  think  proper  to  encour- 
age it. 

And  he  referred  to  the  remark  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son, who  was  desirous  that  no  word  should  be 
used  in  the  Constitution  which  indicated  there 
could  be  property  in  man. 

3.  The  power  of  Congress  to  establish  Terri- 
torial Governments,  and  to  prohibit  the  intro- 
duction of  Slavery  therein. 

Under  this  head  he  showed,  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Con- 
stitution, that  the  necessity  of  a  power  to  establish 
temporary  Grovernment,  as  initiatory  to  the 
establishment  of  State  G-overnments,  and  to  dis- 
pose of  the  public  lands,  was  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged ;  that  the  sale  of  these  lands  was  looked 
to  for  the  payment  of  the  Revolutionary  debt. 
And  that  ample  provision  was  made  to  establish 
Territorial  Governments  by  the  3d  section  of  the 
4th  article  of  the  Constitution,  which  gave 
Congress  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  That  for  sixty  years  this  power 
was  universally  admitted  by  all  Courts,  Federal 
and  State,  and  by  all  statesmen.  And  he  vindi- 
cated and  maintained  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  the  Atlantic  Insurance  Co. 
vs.  Center,  1  Peters,  511. 

4.  Under  this  head  he  discussed  the  effect  of 
taking  slaves  into  a  free  State  or  Territory,  and 
so  holding  them,  where  Slavery  is  prohibited. 

He  assented  to  the  doctrine  clearly  announced 
in  the  case  of  Prigg  vs.  Pennsylvania,  that 
Slavery  could  only  exist  in  a  State  where  it  was 
established  by  law ;  and,  consequently,  if  a  slave 
be  taken  where  it  is  not  authorized,  the  master 
could  not  coerce  the  slave.  And  that  where 
Slavery  was  prohibited,  in  Illinois  and  north  of 
Missouri,  if  a  slave  were  taken  there  by  his 
master,  and  remained  there  in  his  service,  he 
was  free,  under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  by  numerous  decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  the  Southern  States.  These  were  cited 
largely,  and  relied  on,  as  fully  sustaining  the 
ground  of  freedom,  especially  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri.  That  for 
twenty-eight  years  the  course  of  decision  in  that 


Court  was  uniformly  in  favor  of  the  slave,  until 
the  case  of  Dred  Scott  came  before  it. 

5.  Whether  the  return  of  a  slave  under  the 
control  of  his  master,  after  being  entitled  to  his 
freedom,  reduces  him  to  his  former  condition. 

Under  this  head  he  examined  the  decisions  of 
Lord  Stowell,  in  the  case  of  Grace,  and  numerous 
authorities  of  the  slave  States,  all  of  which,  ex- 
cept a  few  recent  cases,  hold  that  the  return  of 
the  slave  did  not  cause  his  former  status  to 
attach.  This  was  uniformly  the  course  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  for 
twenty-eight  years,  until  it  was  changed  against 
Dred  Scott,  avowedly  by  the  majority  of  the 
Court,  to  check  the  "  fell  spirit  of  Anti-Slavery" 
in  the  free  States. 

In  England,  a  slave  could  not  be  coerced  by 
his  master,  although  there  was  no  express  pro- 
hibition against  Slavery ;  but  it  is  not  authorized. 
And  he  alleged,  from  the  facts  agreed  to,  that 
the  return  of  Dred  Scott  was  not  voluntary,  as 
the  fact  admitted  was,  "  that  he  was  removed  by 
his  master  from  Fort  Snelling  to  Missouri," 
which  shows  that  the  slaves  acted  under  the 
coercion  of  their  masters,  and  not  under  their 
own  volition. 

6.  Are  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Missouri,  on  the  questions  before  the  Court, 
binding,  within  the  rule  adopted? 

Under  this  head  he  showed  that  the  Missouri 
Court  refused  to  recognize  the  act  of  Congress 
or  the  Constitution  of  Illinois,  under  both  of 
which  Dred  Scott  claimed  his  freedom.  That 
this  being  done,  there  was  no  case  before  the 
Court,  or  it  was  a  case  which  had  but  one  side. 
And  he  argued  that  such  a  case  may  not  be 
followed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  And  he  referred 
to  a  -  late,  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  fully 
sustaining  his  refusal  to  follow  the  decision  in 
the  case  of  Dred  Scott. 

Both  Justices,  McLean  and  Curtis,  took  the 
position  that,  as  the  Court  had  refused  to  enter- 
tain jurisdiction  of  the  case,  its  opinions  on  the 
questions  arising  on  its  merits  were  not  decisive; 
that  these  questions  still  remain  open  for  adjudi- 
cation ;  that  they  would  not  therefore  consider 
them  settled. — National  Era. 


EMANCIPATION   IN  MISSOURI. 
Extracts  from  a  speech  of  B.  Gratz  Brown,  of 
St.  Loitis,  in  the  Missouri  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, February  12th,  1857. 
The  House  of  Representatives  called  up  the 
joint  resolution  from  the  Senate,  "  giving  expres- 
sion to  the  views  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Missouri,  on  the  subject  of  emancipation."  The 
resolution  was  read  as  follows  : 

"  Whereas,  circumstances  have  rendered  it 
necessary,  and  it  is  due  to  the  constituent  body 
of  our  fellow  citizens  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 
that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  should  give  an 
unequivocal  expression  in  regard  to  the  subject 
of  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  State  : 
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"  Be  it  therefore  resolved  hyihe  General  Assem- 
hly  of  the  State  of  Missouri :  That  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves,  held  as  property  in  this  State, 
would  be  not  only  impracticable,  but  that  any 
movement,  having  such  an  object  in  view,  would 
be  inexpedient,  impolitic,  unwise,  and  unjust,  and 
should,  in  the  opinion  of  this  General  Assembly, 
be  discountenanced  by  the  people  of  this  State." 

Mr.  Brown,  of  St.  Louis.  1  make  the  motion 
to  reject  the  joint  resolution  upon  its  first  reading. 
Under  the  operation  of  our  rules,  the  only  ques- 
tion that  can  now  be  put  to  this  House  is,  "  shall 
the  resolution  be  rejected." 

In  making  this  motion,  I  desire  to  define  my 
position,  and  to  explain  my  views  upon  the  whole 
subject. 

Sir,  it  would  indeed  seem  as  if  this  slavery 
agitation  were  never  to  have  an  end.  We  have 
experienced  it  throughout  this  State  in  all  its  most 
malignant  forms.  Like  those  ulcers  of  the  body, 
which  are  no  sooner  healed  over  in  one  place 
than  they  break  out  with  increased  violence  in 
another,  so  this  disease  of  the  body  politic  would 
appear  to  have  become  chronic.  For  three  years 
past  it  has  been  fruitful  of  disaster  to  Missouri, 
and  now  we  have  it  thrown,  in  advance,  into 
another  political  contest — that  of  the  approach- 
ing gubernatorial  contest  in  August  next.  All 
things  seem  to  be  infected  with  it ;  its  sway  for 
evil  and  disaster  seems  boundless.  It  paralyzes 
the  grandest  enterprizes  of  commerce,  and  at 
the  same  time  fails  not  to  influence  the  most  in- 
significant local  and  personal  rivalries.  I  have 
read  somewhere,  in  the  "  Arabian  Tales,"  I  be- 
lieve, of  a  marvellous  tent,  which  the  fairy  Perie 
Banou  gave  to  a  Prince  Ahmed.  Fold  it,  and  it 
became  an  ornament  in  the  delicate  hands  of  a 
woman  ;  spread  it,  and  the  armies  of  mighty  cap- 
tains might  encamp  beneath  its  ample  folds.  It 
would  appear  as  if  this  slavery  question  were  like 
that  wonderful  tent,  in  its  capacity  to  encompass 
all  things,  and  its  ability  to  attach  itself  even  to 
the  amenities  and  refinements  of  life.  It  enters 
into  everything,  great  and  small,  high  and  low, 
political,  theological,  social,  moral,  and  has  be- 
come in  this  latter  day  the  standard  by  which  all 
excellence  is  adjudged. 

I  disdain  to  recognize  that  tribunal.  What  I 
may  have  to  utter  will  be  spoken  regardless  of 
the  potent  spell  which  has  silenced  many  voices 
upon  this  subject,  and  in  no  spirit  of  deference 
to  the  rites  of  that  worship  of  whispers  with 
which  many  arc  wont  to  approach  this  idol  of 
the  South.  I  am  sure  I  shall  say  nothing  to 
provoke  harshness  or  anger  j  but  i  am  equally 
sure  I  shall  not  refrain  from  saying  anything  that 
my  honest  convictions  may  prompt.  It  is  with 
feelings  of  this  nature  that  I  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  which  has  just  been 
read. 

Disregarding  the  preamble  which  ushers  in 
the  resolve,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  dissent 
altogether  from  the  language  and  moaning  of  the 
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resolution.  That  declares  that  any  movement, 
having  in  view  the  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves 
held  as  property  in  this  State,  would  be  im- 
politic, unwise,  and  unjust."  I  propose,  sir,  to 
show,  before  I  get  through  my  remarks,  that  it 
would  neither  be  impolitic,  nor  unwise,  nor  un- 
just. 

1  think  it  would  not  be  impolitic,  because,  if 
accomplished,  it  would  destroy  the  baneful  stock 
in  trade  of  nine-tenths  of  the  politicians  who  now 
keep  the  land  in  turmoil ;  that  it  would  not  be 
unwise,  for  many  reasons  that  can  be  presented 
here  touching  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  Mis- 
souri ;  and  that  it  would  not  be  unjust,  for  I  have 
heard,  as  yet,  no  proposition  submitted  or  indi- 
cated, which  points  at  ridding  this  State  of  slavery 
without  compensation  or  equivalents  given  to 
the  owners  for  slaves  that  may  be  liberated.  Let 
me  add  to  this  the  declaration  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  to  be  either  impracticable  or  far  distant 
in  its  coming. 

Mr.  Speaker — I  differ  in  regard  to  this  eman- 
cipation question  from  many  persons  here  in  Mis- 
souri, as  well  as  elsewhere,  who  are  emancipa- 
tionists. I  difi"er  from  them  chiefly  as  to  the 
causes  which  may  produce  emancipation,  and  the 
means  that  may  hasten  its  accomplishment.  It 
may  be  that  I  am  wrong  in  the  convictions  which 
have  been  forced  upon  me  by  all  that  I  have  seen 
and  heard  upon  this  subject ;  but  yet  I  cannot 
forget  what  1  have  read  of  the  history  of  the 
States  of  this  Union.  All  the  facts  that  stand 
out  from  those  pages,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
spread  or  abolition  of  slavery,  only  tend  to  con- 
firm me  the  more  in  my  impressions.  I  know 
that  it  existed  in  many  of  the  States  where  it 
does  not  now  exist,  and  that  in  all  of  them  its  ex- 
tinction is  chronicled  by  acts  of  legislation  re- 
corded upon  the  statute  books.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  institution  of  slavery  ever  has 
been  abolished  in  any  of  those  States  simply  and 
solely  by  those  acts.  It  was  virtually  gone  be- 
fore it  was  prohibited.  Those  laws  were  but  de- 
clarations of  the  existing  relations  of  society  in 
what  are  now  known  as  the  Free  States,  and  not 
monuments,  as  many  contend,  of  a  high  legisla- 
tive enactment,  based  upon  motives  of  philan- 
thropy. I  believe  that  the  African  race,  and 
its  concomitant  slavery,  will  go  down  and  vanish 
in  these  United  States  as  the  Indian  race  has 
gone  down  and  vanished  beneath  the  tread  and 
march  of  the  Anglo  Saxon,  and  that  nothing  else 
will  ever  supplant  it  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  I 
believe  that  the  demand  of  the  white  man  for 
labor,  and  a  field  for  his  cuterprize  and  exertion, 
will  drive  away  slavery,  and  that  nothing  else 
can  eflect  it.  The  labor  question  will  swallow 
up  the  slavery  question,  and  the  labor  question 
alone  will  do  it. 

In  stating  this  position,  I  wish  to  be  fully  un- 
derstood, and  especially  as  it  relates  to  our  own 
State.  It  impresses  me  as  a  foregone  conclusion, 
that  the  people  of  Missouri  will  never — neither 
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slaveholders  nor  non-slaveholders — undertake  to 
abolish  the  system  of  slavery  now  prevalent 
amongst  us  as  a  mere  act  of  humanity  to  the 
slave  ;  but  that  whenever  they  do  take  this  matter 
in  hand  as  a  public  measure  it  will  be  out  of  re- 
gard for  the  white  man  and  not  the  negro.  It 
will  be  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  conflict  of  race,  and 
I  do  say  that  the  increase  of  free  white  popula- 
tion at  home,  together  with  the  white  emigration 
from  other  States  coming  into  Missouri,  will, 
whenever  and  wherever  the  labor  of  the  white 
man  meets  the  labor  of  the  slave,  beside  the  same 
plow-share,  in  the  same  harvest  fields,  face  to 
face,  not  only  be  entitled  to  demand,  but  receive 
the  preference,  and  that  the  labor  of  the  white 
man  will  force  the  labor  of  the  slave  to  give  place 
and  take  itself  off.  The  dignity,  the  interest,  the 
social  relations  of  the  white  population,  not  less 
than  the  democratic  equality  that  interpenetrates 
all  of  our  institutions  of  government,  will  neces- 
sitate this  result ;  and  when  it  does  transpire,  it 
will  be  well  for  the  country. 

Viewing  the  question  of  gradual  emancipation 
as  a  labor  question,  and  in  that  light  alone,  I 
cannot  but  regard  the  resolution,  now  submitted, 
as  having  more  significance,  and  a  more  sinister 
bearing,  than  its  mere  language  might  seem  to 
"warrant.  I  look  upon  it,  not  only  as  the  initia- 
tion of  a  political  agitation,  but,  also,  as  a  blow 
indirectly  struck  at  the  white  laboring  men  of 
this  State. 

[To  be  coniinued.] 


For  Friends'  Review. 

TO  A  FRIEND  IN  AFFLICTION. 

"  If  ye  endure  chastening,  God  dealeth  with  you  as  with 
sons  ;  for  what  son  is  he  whom  the  father  chasteneth  not  ?" 

'T  is  for  thy  good,  my  brother, 

These  light  afflictions  come, 
They  work  a  weight  of  glory — 

They  draw,  they  drive  us  home. 

Then  Oh,  my  friend,  remember, 
'T  is  God  who  deals  the  blow, 

And  that  it  is  not  willingly 
That  he  afflicts  us  so. 

For  Oh,  it  is  a  token 

Vouchsafed  to  chosen  ones, 
That  those  whom  He  receiveth 

Are  scourged  and  chastened  sons. 

Then  cast  thy  cares  upon  Him, 

The  High  and  Holy  One, 
And  bow  in  meek  submission. 

And  say — "  Thy  will  be  done," 

No  higher  song  was  ever. 

By  man  or  angel  sung — 
A  high  and  holy  anthem. 

In  sooth,  for  mortal  tongue. 

0  teach  us,  holy  Father, 

Thy  name  to  reverence  I 
To  bow  in  dust  before  thee, 

Who  art  Omnipotence. 

Let  all  that  is  exalted — 

All  haughtiness  and  pride — 
Be  brought  into  subjection, 

Be  slain,  be  crucified. 


Purge  thou  from  all  pollution 

The  temple  of  the  heart. 
That  so  thy  holy  presence 

Its  glory  may  impart. 

0  teach  to  us  thy  statutes. 
That  from  thy  holy  law, — 

From  wells  of  thy  salvation. 
Pure  waters  we  may  draw. 

That  from  the  living  fountains 

That  flow  from  Christ,  The  Rock, 
In  season  may  be  watered 

The  fainting  of  the  flock. 
And  when,  0  Lord,  Jehovah, 

Our  work  on  earth  is  done, 
Then  take  us  to  thy  mansion — 

The  bosom  of  thy  Son. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  28th 
ult.  have  been  received. 

England. — The  arrangement  of  the  Persian  difficul- 
ty was  said  to  be  proceeding  satisfactorily,  but  the 
treaty  had  not  been  signed.  The  proposed  con- 
vention specifies  that  England  shall  enjoy  equal 
commercial  advantages  with  the  mpst  favored 
nations,  and  may  establish  Consuls  at  various  points 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  in  the  interior,  but  not 
on  the  Caspian  Sea,  no  other  nation  having  that 
privilege,  which  is  forbiddeti  by  Persian  treaties  with 
Russia.  Herat  is  to  be  restored  to  England,  and  Bu- 
shire  to  Persia.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Derby's 
motion  of  censure,  relative  to  the  attack  on  Canton, 
was  lost  by  a  vote  of  110  to  146.  A  similar  motion 
was  under  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

France. — A  meeting  has  been  held  in  Paris,  com- 
posed of  French  Protestant  clergymen,  with  the  elders 
and  deacons  of  all  the  Protestant  churches,  to  pre- 
pare a  "  fraternal  but  severe  remonstrance''  to  the 
Protestant  slaveholders  of  America.  The  address, 
which  has  been  extensively  signed,  asserts  that  Pro- 
testantism has  been  charged  with  the  toleration  of 
slavery,  and  conjures  American  Protestants  to  wipe 
out  this  reproach. 

Spain. — The  military  governor  of  Andalusia  has 
declared  the  district  of  Almaden  in  a  state  of  siege, 
owing  to  reports  that  ah  insurrection  was  to  take 
place  on  the  pretext  of  the  dearness  of  food.  All  the 
inhabitants  have  been  ordered  to  give  up  their  arms. 
Pears  were  entertained  of  another  insurrection  at 
Madrid.  A  decree  has  been  issued  for  the  formation 
of  five  practical  schools  for  the  instruction  of  foremen 
to  serve  under  the  orders  of  engineers  of  roads  and 
and  their  assistants.  A  treaty  has  been  concluded 
with  France,  definitely  fixing  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  among  the  Pyrenees. 

Austria. — The  Vienna  Gazette  publishes  an  impe- 
rial decree  abolishing  all  passport  regulations  within 
the  Austrian  Empire.  In  future  it  is  only  at  the  fron- 
tier that  passports  are  to  be  shown.  A  letter  from 
Vienna  states  that  the  Ministerial  Council  was  delib- 
erating upon  the  expediency  of  withdrawing  the  Aus- 
trian troops  from  the  Papal  dominions. 

Naples. — It  is  said  the  scheme  of  the  Neapolitan 
government  to  transport  political  prisoners  to  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  has  miscarried,  the  latter  govern- 
ment declining  to  receive  any  but  free  colonists,  and 
the  prisoners  utterly  refusing  the  proposed  commuta- 
tion. Domiciliary  visits  continue,  and  have  been 
extended  even  to  persons  whose  fidelity  to  the  govern- 
ment had  never  before  been  suspected.  The  king 
keeps  himself  almost  secluded,  and  is  said  to  live  in  a 
state  of  constant  apprehension. 

Denmark. — The  question  of  the  Sound  Dues  isfinal_ 
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ly  settled.  Denmark  is  to  receive  45,000,000  thalers 
in  forty  payments,  bearing  interest. 

RossiA. — The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  with  a  cour- 
age new  to  Russian  statesmen,  has  addressed  to  the 
Emperor,  in  his  annual  report,  an  exposure  of  the 
abuses  which  have  crept  into  the  Russian  administra- 
tion. The  Emperor  in  his  reply,  thanks  the  Minister 
for  his  sincerity,  and  declares  his  earnest  purpose  to 
endeavor  to  correct  the  abuses  thus  pointed  out. 

The  Russian  Minister  to  Paris,  and  the  Persian  en- 
voy, both  deny  the  existence  of  the  treaty  between 
Russia  and  Persia,  for  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  ter- 
ritory; but  it  is  still  believed  in  many  quarters. 

Turkey. — Valuable  coal  mines  are  said  to  have 
been  discovered  in  the  valley  of  the  Meander,  about 
forty  miles  from  Smyrna,  and  are  likely  to  be  made 
available  for  commercial  purposes. 

China. — Telegraphic  dispatches  to  1st  month  25th, 
have  been 'received  in  England.  Affairs  were  unchang- 
ed. Private  letters  state  that  a  large  ChineSe  fleet 
had  attacked  the  English  squadron,  but  subsequently 
retired  in  good  order  under  the  forts  of  Canton.  Ad- 
miral Seymour  had  burned  the  greater  part  of  the  sub- 
urbs of  Canton.  The  Chinese  rebel  fleet  had  formed  a 
junction  with  the  imperialists  at  Whampoa.  The  five 
European  ports  of  China  have  been  placed  by  the  Em- 
peror in  a  state  of  siege. 

Australia. — The  official  opening  of  the  new  Par- 
liament took  place  on  the  15th  of  11th  month,  and 
was  hailed  with  enthusiasm. 

Nicaragua. — Walker's  forces  appear  to  have  been 
successful  at  several  points  on  the  San  Juan  river. 
An  embassy  sent  from  Costa  Rica  to  Peru,  to  nego- 
tiate for  aid  in  the  struggle,  has  failed  to  obtain  it. 

New  Granada. — The  U.  S.  Commissioner,  I.  E. 
Moise  has  been  favorably  received  by  the  government, 
which  endeavors,  however,  to  throw  the  blame  of  the 
Panama  riots  on  the  Americans. 

A  new  exploration  is  to  be  made  of  the  proposed 
route  for  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
by  a  corps  of  United  States  engineers.  The  New 
Granadian  government  has  granted  an  American  com- 
jiany  the  right  to  explore  the  route,  and,  if  practica- 
ble, to  construct  such  canal.  Having,  as  they  stated, 
made  the  survey,  and  believing  it  practicable,  they 
desired  to  have  their  explorations  tested  by  compe- 
tent officers,  to  give  confidence  to  capitalists,  and  ac- 
cordingly ajjplied  to  the  late  U.  S.  Congress.  A  pro- 
vision was  inserted  in  the  naval  apppriation  bill,  and 
passed  both  Houses,  appropriating  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $25,000  for  such  exploration  by  officers  selected 
by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy. 

Cuba. — Advices  from  Havana  mention  the  recent 
landing  of  several  large  cargoes  of  slaves  from  Africa, 
by  American  vessels,  which  afterwards  steered  for 
Key  West,  where  they  would  probably  stop  on  pre- 
tence of  being  in  distress. 

Canada. — A  terrible  accident  occurred  at  Hamilton, 
C.  W.,  on  the  Great  Western  railroad,  on  the  \'2xh 
inst.  A  train  of  cars,  containing,  as  was  estimated, 
from  75  to  100  passengers,  were  precipitated  from  a 
bridge  CO  feet  high,  into  a  canal,  where  the  water 
was  18  feet  deep.  Only  fifteen  passengers  were  taken 
out  alive,  five  of  whom  subsequently  died. 

Liberia. — Hostilities  have  taken  place  between  the 
colonists  at  Cape  Palmas  and  the  natives.  Several 
native  towns  were  burnt,  and  the  inhabitants  driven 
into  the  interior ;  and  they  retaliated  by  burning 
some  of  the  houses  of  the  colonists.  At  the  last  ac- 
counts, the  nsjtives  had  made  overtures  for  peace. 

Domestic. — News  from  California  to  the  20th  ult. 
The  Legislature  has  impeache(i.  the  State  Treasurer 
and  Controller  for  their  misappropriation  of  State 
funds, -ip4*nded  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the 
State  ^eht,  in  the  seventh  month  nest.    A  bill  to 
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legalize  the  State  debt  was  before  the  Legislature, 
and  no  doubt  was  entertained  of  its  passage. 

It  is  reported  that  Governor  Geary,  of  Kansas,  has 
resigned,  but  that  the  President  is  unwilling  to  accept 
his  resignation.  Emigration  to  Kansas  is  expected  to 
be  very  active  this  spring,  especially  from  the  Western 
States.  An  organization  is  reported  to  be  forming  in 
Missouri  to  take  possession  of  the  lands  relinquished 
by  the  Shawnee  Indians,  which  are  now  open  for  set- 
tlement. The  census  bill,  passed  by  the  Legislature 
over  the  Governor's  veto,  confines  the  privilege  of 
voting  at  the  election  for  a  Convention  to  form  a  State 
Constitution,  to  actual  residents  at  the  tinieof  taking 
the  enumeration,  during  the  present  month  ;  thus  giv- 
ing a  great  advantage  to  emigrants  from  Missouri  over 
those  from  a  greater  distance. 

The  mail  from  Salt  Lake  City,  which  recently  ar- 
rived at  Independence,  Mo.,  had  been  three  months 
on  the  way,'and  the  carriers  report  the  winter  to  have 
been  exceedingly  severe  on  the  plains,  and  that  many 
of  the  Indians  had  perished  from  cold  and  hunger. 

The  Okefenokee  Swamp,  in  Georgia,  has  been  re- 
cently explored,  a' d  a  large  part  of  it  was  found  to 
be  dry,  but  covered  with  very  thick  underwood,  while 
the  submerged  portion  may  be  easily  drained,  and 
would  furnish  much  valuable  land  for  cultivation. 

A  resolution  to  amend  the  State  Constitution  so  as 
to  allow  colored  persons  to  vote  without  a  property 
qualification  has  passed  the  New  York  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  21  yeas  to  5  nays. 

The  New  Orleans  Crescent  says  that  the  free  colored 
people  of  that  city  are  possessed  of  property  to  the 
amount  of  $4,000,000. 

A  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  experienced  at  Mil- 
ledgeville,  Ga.,  on  the  night  of  the  1st  inst.  It  was 
so  severe  that  it  awoke  many  from  their  sleep.  It 
commenced  with  a  prolonged  rumbling  sound,  like 
thunder,  but  from  below — the  sky  cloudless — which 
increased  with  great  force,  causing  a  considerable 
vibration  of  the  earth  from  east  to  west;  the  rumbling 
from  the  we?t.  Soon  after  its  cessation  a  severe  and 
cold  wind  sprung  up,  the  thermometer  falling  in  two 
hours  25  degrees,  from  5G°  to  31°,  producing  ice  in 
abundance.  A  slight  shock  was  felt  both  north  and 
south  of  Lake  Erie  on  the  6th.  At  Lenox,  Ohio,  the 
appearance  of  the  snow  in  the  fields  the  next  morning 
gave  striking  evidence  of  the  commotion.  The  snow 
had  been  tossed  about  in  divers  directions,  and 
by  a  motion  w'hich  gave  it  the  form  of  large  snow- 
balls. 

Congrkss. — The  Senate  closed  its  extra  session  on 
the  14th  inst.  The  contested  election  cases  from  In- 
diana were  left  undecided.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
reported  Simon  Cameron  entitled  to  his  seat  as  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  which  rei.ort  was  accepted  by  the 
Senate.  A  number  of  subordinate  officers  of  govern- 
ment, nominated  by  the  President,  were  confirmed. 
The  treaty  relative  to  Central  America,  ncgotiuted 
with  the  Uritish  government  b}"  G.  M.  Dallas,  was 
ratiged,  with  amendments,  sustaining  the  sovereignty 
of  Honduras  over  the  Bay  Islands  ;  declaring  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Mosquito  coast  to  belong  to  Nicaragua, 
the  Indians  having  only  a  possessory  right  to  the 
lands,  as  in  this  country;  and  declining  to  guarantee 
grants  of  land  made  by  the  Mosquito  Indians.  These 
changes  will  require  the  assent  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, but  no  difficulty  on  its  i>art  is  anticipated. 

The  Privateering  System. — The  London  corre- 
spondent of  tiie  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser 
states  that  forty-four  of  the  forty-six  States  of  Eu- 
rope, which  have  signed  the  maritime  treaty  of  Paris 
abolishing  privateering,  have  also  signed,  or  at  least 
given  in  their  adhesion  to  Secretary  Marcy's  proposed 
amendment  to  that  treaty.  England  is  one  of  the  two 
States  that  yet  hold  back.  , 
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From  the  Herald  of  Peace. 

THE    CHRISTIANS    OF  NABLOUS  AND  ANTHONY 
NORRIS  GROVES. 

It  appears  that  a  few  months  since,  as  a  Chris- 
tian missionary  at  Nablous,  ir  Syria,  was  on 
horseback  with  a  loaded  gun,  he  accidentally 
shot  an  importunate  beggar.  The  Mahommedan 
population,  already  in  a  state  of  excitement 
against  the  Christians,  immediately  flew  to  arms, 
and  vented  their  anger  in  acts  of  violence  to- 
wards their  persons  and  property.  One  Chris- 
tian was  killed,  another  dangerously  wounded, 
and  all  were  placed  in  such  imminent  peril  of 
their  lives  that  they  fled  for  safety  to  Jerusalem. 
It  is  not  stated  for  what  purpose  the  missionary 
was  provided  with  the  gun  ;  but  as  it  is  common 
for  Christians,  as  well  as  others,  to  travel  in  those 
countries  with  arms  for  defence,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  it  was  for  this  purpose.  The  uncon- 
genial association  of  a  gun  and  a  messenger  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  is  at  all  times  to  be  regretted ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  on  this  occasion,  but  for 
the  gun,  none  of  these  disastrous  circumstances 
would  have  occurred.  Some  events  in  the  life 
of  the  late  Anthony  Norris  Groves,  the  Bagdad 
missionary,  afford  a  comment  on  these  transac- 
tions, and  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  safety  of 
peace  principles  amongst  a  people  of  martial  and 
thievish  propensities.  Previous  to  his  leaving 
England,  A.  N.  Groves  was  intending  to  be  or- 
dained as  a  clergyman,  when  an  acquaintance 
one  day  a,sked  him,  "  if  he  did  not  hold  war  to 
be  unlawful."  He  replied,  "  Yes."  "  How 
then,"  said  his  friend,  "  can  you  subscribe  that 
article  which  declares  '  It  is  lawful  for  a  Christian 
man  to  take  up  arms  at  the  command  of  the  civil 
magistrate  ?' ''  Till  that  moment  it  had  never 
occun-ed  to  him ;  but  on  reading  it,  he  said,  "  I 


never  will  sign  it;"  and  from  that  moment  he 
gave  up  his  intention  of  being  ordained  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England. 

His  peace  principles  were  before  long  put  in 
practice.  He  and  his  companions  travelled  from 
Petersburgh  to  Bagdad  unarmed.  On  the  way 
they  met  an  English  oflicer  in  the  Persian  service, 
who  advised  him  not  to  proceed  on  the  road  they 
were  then  going,  on  account  of  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  country ;  and,  expressing  his  wonder 
at  their  being  unarmed,  said  he  hardly  ventured 
with  two  battalions  of  soldiers.  "  We  told  him," 
says  Groves,  "  our  confidence  was  from  a  higher 
power  than  such  weapons."  In  describing  some 
part  of  the  country  through  which  they  passed. 
Dr.  Kitto,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  says,  "  We 
have  scarcely  seen  a  man  unarmed,  that  is,  with- 
out a  gun  and  dagger,  and  often  a  sword  and 
pistols  beside.  Not  only  the  shepherds  and  cow- 
herds were  armed,  but  those  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural labor  were  seldom  observed  without  arms 
at  hand."  Yet,  after  all  their  exposure  to  these 
dangers,  Groves  was  able  to  say,  "  Having  fin- 
ished our  long  and  perilous  journey  from  Peters- 
burgh to  Bagdad,  we  can  say  that  we  have  not  lost 
from  a  thread  to  a  shoe-latchet ;  but  we  have  all, 
with  all  our  goods,  been  brought  hither  in  safety." 

During  his  residence  at  Bagdad,  the  city  was 
besieged,  and  the  inhabitants  subjected  to  great 
sufferings.  On  this  occasion  he  says,  "  We 
heard  the  cannons  and  small  arms  begin  to  fire, 
which  informed  us  that  the  contest  had  begun  in 
the  city."  "  The  report  of  war  without,  and 
robberies  within,  kept  the  inhabitants  in  con- 
stant alarm."  "  The  Lord  has  hitherto  extended 
his  sheltering  wing  over  us,  though  without 
sword,  pistol,  gun,  or  p&wder  in  the  house ;  and 
the  only  men,  besides  myself,  are  Kitto,  who  is 
deaf,  and  the  schoolmaster's  father,  who  is  blind ; 
but  the  Lord  is  our  hope  and  our  exceeding  great 
reward." 

Shortly  after  he  writes — "  Our  house  has  just 
been  attacked  by  a  band  of  lawless  depredators, 
asking  for  powder  and  offensive  weapons,  but  I 
told  them  I  had  none ;  and  seeing  a  carpenter 
whom  I  knew,  I  told  him  I  would  let  him  in  if 
they  promised  that  no  more  should  come  in. 
They  entered,  were  very  civil,  and  when  [  forbade 
their  passing  over  the  roof  of  my  house  to  enter 
that  of  a  rich  neighbor,  they  did  not  press  it, 
but  took  the  money  I  gave  them  and  went  away." 
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While  Christians  generally  seldom  manifest 
faith  enough  thus  to  carry  out  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel,  and  trust  their  property  and  their 
lives  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  has  promised  to 
care  for  those  who  love  and  obey  him,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  those  who  desire  to  promote  the  cause 
of  peace  to  meet  with  an  instance  of  this  kind. 
Yet  examples  suiBcient  have  been  exhibited  to 
warrant  obedience  to  our  Lord's  commands  in 
these  respects,  and  to  trust  the  consequences  to 
his  wisdom.  But  till  Christians  entirely  give  up 
their  swords  and  their  guns,  can  they  reasonably 
expect  to  have  any  great  influence  in  inducing 
the  heathen  to  come  under  the  government  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  ? 


J.  J.  GURNEY  ON  THE  PERCEPTIBLE  INFLUENCE 
or  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

It  is  surely  a  matter  of  deep  regret  when  any 
persons  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  are 
no  strangers  to  the  practical  value  of  our  princi- 
ples, are  induced  to  abandon  those  comprehen- 
sive views  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  which 
characterise  our  religious  body,  and  which  lie  at 
the  root  of  all  our  distinguishing  Christian  tes- 
timonies. 

While  the  declarations  of  the  Society  respect- 
ing the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  full  and  explicit,  Friends  have  always  upheld 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  operating  imme- 
diately on  the  mind  of  man,  as  theprima}-!/ source 
of  all  true  knowledge  of  the  things  of  God.  With- 
out it,  the  Scriptures  themselves  never  would 
have  been  written ;  or,  if  written,  would  never 
have  possessed  that  divine  authority  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal.  Without  it  no  man  can 
savingly  understand,  or  receive  into  the  heart, 
those  blessed  truths  which  the  sacred  writers 
were  inspired  to  promulgate.  "  What  man  know- 
eth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  man 
which  is  in  him  ?  Even  so  the  things  of  God 
knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God,"  1  Cor. 
ii.  11.  Equally  certain  is  it  that  this  divine 
influence  is  the  very  spring  of  that  true  life  in 
the  soul,  out  of  which  arises  every  Christian  vir- 
tue in  the  present  state  of  being,  and  an  eternity 
of  happiness  and  glory  in  the  world  to  come. 
"  Whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall 
give  him,  shall  never  thirst ;  but  the  water  that 
I  shall  give  him,  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water, 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life,"  John  iv.  14 
The  Holy  Scriptures  plainly  declare  that  Christ 
tasted  death  "for  ever)/ mvin" — that  he  was  "the 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  tvhole  world."  It 
is  in  admirable  accordance  with  this  truth,  that 
Friends  have  often  declared  their  belief,  not  only 
that  every  penitent  sinner  who  comes  in  faith  to 
Jesus,  receives  redemption  through  his  blood, 
even  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  but  that,  in  virtue 
of  this  precious  sacrifice,  a  measure  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit  is  bestowed  on  all  men,  to  en- 
^ghten  and  direct  the  conscience,  and  to  lead 
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them  in  the  way  of  righteousness ;— that  thus  He  k 
who  died  for  all,  is,  by  his  Spirit,  that  "  true  J 
Light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world,"  John  i.  9.  We  acknowledge  that  g 
amongst  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded  of  man-  p 
kind,  this  light  doth  indeed  shine  in  darkness,  e 
and  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it  not.  But  f 
we  believe  that  even  among  the  most  uncultivated  » 
heathen  tribes,  an  appeal  might  successfully  be  ti 
made  to  that  sense  of  ri^ht  and  wrong,  which  « 
God  has  bestowed  upon  them.  And  where  the  i 
coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  is  made  known,  we  a 
may,  like  our  forefathers,  boldly  call  upon  our  t 
fellow-men  to  mind  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  n 
shining  in  their  hearts,  which  would  not  only  li 
convince  them  of  their  sins,  hut  lead  them  to  the  j  li 
Saviour,  that  they  may  receive  remission  of  sin  ]  e 
through  his  hlood.  t 

"  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  g 
hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  J 
whence  it  cometh,  nor  whither  it  goeth ;  so  is 
every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit,"  John  iii.  8. 
Friends  have  always  pleaded  for  the  independent 
character  of  that  divine  influence,  which  is  thus 
compared  to  the  wind  blowing  where  it  listeth. 
God  can  touch  the  hearts  of  men  when  and  how  1 
he  pleases,  and  with  or  without  the  intervention  t 
of  outward  means.  We  believe  he  is  often  pleased  3 
to  visit  the  minds  of  his  rational  creatures — even  ( 
of  children — at  unexpected  moments,  and  when  ( 
no  words  are  spoken  ;  bringing  them  into  tender-  1 
ness,  and  into  an  awful  sense  of  his  holiness.   It  i 
is  as  the  gracious  visitations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  j 
are  cherished  and  abode  under,  that  the  Christian  j 
character  is  gradually  formed — "  flrst  the  blade,  ] 
then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear." 

We  consider  that  the  light  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  shining  in  the  view  of  the  soul,  on  the  | 
path  of  duty — while  actions  to  be  avoided  are 
thrown  into  the  shade — is  a  ray  from  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  J3e?-cfp/ji/e  to  the  rational  mind; 
and  as  this  light  is  followed,  in  the  obedience  of 
faith,  it  will  be  bestowed  in  greater  abundance — 
it  will  shine  with  redoubled  brightness.  Those 
who  happily  pursue  this  course,  "  walk  in  the 
light,"  as  God  is  "in  the  light."  They  have 
"  fellowship  one  with  another,"  and  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  his  Son  "  cleanseth"  them  "  from 
all  sin,"  1  John  i.  7.  ~ 

"  Examine  yourselves,"  said  the  apostle, 
whether  ye  be  in  the  faith;  prove  your  own 
selves.  Know  ye  not  your  own  selves,  how  that  1 
Jesus  Christ  is  in  you,  except  ye  be  reprobates  ?" 
2  Cor.  xiii.  5.  In  his  believing  followers,  Jesus 
Christ  dwells  and  reigns."  He  is  received  into 
the  heart  by  that  living  faith  of  which  God  him- 
self is  the  author ;  and  there  he  exercises  a  su- 
preme government,  by  the  immediate  influence 
and  blessed  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  The 
anointing  which  ye  have  received  of  Him  abideth 
in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach  you ; 
but  as  the  same  anointing  teacheth  you  of  all 
thingS;  and  is  truth,  and  is  no  lie,  and  even  as  it 
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hath  taught  you,  ye  shall  abide  in  Him."  1 
John  ii.  27. 

It  was  in  dependence  upon  the  teaching  and 
government  of  Christ,  by  his  Spirit,  that  our 
primitive  Friends  were  drawn  to  sit  down  togeth- 
er, in  reverent  silence,  before  the  Lord ;  and  it 
was  their  principle  to  refrain  from  the  use  of 
words  on  these  solemn  occasions,  except  under 
the  immediate  influence  and  fresh  putting  forth 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  When  no  words  were  spoken 
amongst  them,  the  Lord  was  still  their  teacher ; 
and  so  effectually  did  he  minister  to  them,  that 
the  floors  of  their  meeting-houses  were  sometimes 
wet  with  their  tears.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
he  saw  fit  to  make  use  of  the  instrumentality  of 
his  servants,  their  preaching  was  lively  and  pow- 
erful ;  often  accompanied  by  a  weight  and  au- 
thority, which  their  adversaries  were  unable  to 
gainsay  or  resist. — Letter  to  Adrian  Monthly 
Meeting. 

THOUGHTS  ON  BOOKS  AND  READING. 

BY  JOSEPH  BEVAN  BRAITHWAITB. 
(Concluded  from  page  435.) 

And  it  is  from  a  deeply  felt  desire  that  it  may 
be  otherwise  with  the  readers  of  these  pages,  that 
they,  and  especially  the  younger  portion  of  them, 
are  now  earnestly  called  upon  to  seek  after  and 
cherish  an  honest,  and  healthy,  and  steadily  decid- 
ed purpose  in  all  their  pursuits.  Where  this  is 
maintained  the  faculties  become  invigorated ;  the 
mind  rouses  itself  for  the  attainment  of  its  object; 
in  reading,  the  most  suitable  books  relating  to  the 
particular  subject  are  sought  out  and  carefully 
perused ;  and  as  others  are  occasionally  consulted, 
whatever  in  them  is  found  to  bear  upon  the  chosen 
pursuit,  attaches  itself  upon  the  mind.  And  if 
some  of  them,  as  may  at  times  be  the  case,  are  of 
a  mixed  character,  he  who  most  diligently  main- 
tains a  sound  and  healthy  purpose  will  be  the 
best  prepared  watchfully  to  exercise  a  right  dis- 
crimination, by  which  the  unwholesome  will  be 
rejected  without  injury  to  the  mind. 

With  such  a  purpose,  it  cannot  easily  be  ex- 
pressed how  abundant  a  store  of  true  entertain- 
ment and  delight  will  be  found  under  the  com- 
prehensive head  of  improving  and  profitable 
reading.  Let  the  reader  who  doubts,  fairly  give 
it  a  trial.  Let  him  recollect  the  preciousness  of 
time,  the  necessity  for  improving  it,  and  his  own 
deep  responsibilities.  Whatever  others  may  do, 
he,  at  least,  cannot  afford  to  indulge  in  vague  and 
indolent  ramblings  from  page  to  page  of  vacant 
common-place,  or  even  brilliant  trifling.  Feeling 
that  he  was  born  for  worthier  objects,  he  will 
rather  seek  to  apply  himself,  in  moments  of 
leisure,  to  some  one  department  of  useful  learn- 
ing. He  may  perhaps  have  a  relish  for  Astrono- 
my, Natural  History,  or  other  kindred  subjects. 
The  study  of  these  will  not  be  denied  him,  only 
let  him  pursue  with  diligence  whatever  he  under- 
takes, not  failing  earnestly  to  desire  that  in  sur- 
veying the  works  of  the  great  Creator,  his  heart 
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may  be  more  and  more  filled  with  His  love.  Do 
his  tastes  or  his  circumstances  lead  him  to  prefer 
the  pursuit  of  some  practically  useful  art  or 
science  ?  Let  him  make  himself  master  of  it, 
not  shrinking  from  the  difficulties  he  will  find  in 
his  way,  but  rather  doing  his  best  to  surmount 
them  ;  and  thence  proceeding  gradually  onwards 
to  other  branches,  as  his  leisure  and  opportunities 
admit.  If  these  pursuits  are  not  to  his  taste, 
there  are  others  which  may  be  followed,  not  less 
interesting  or  important.  In  the  department  of 
History,  for  instance,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
enumerate  the  many  volumes  that  may  be  not 
unsuitably  read  or  consulted ;  of  the  history 
both  ancient  and  modern,  of  our  own  and  of  other 
countries ;  embracing  books  on  Chronology,  the 
study  of  G-eography  in  connexion  with  History, 
and,  if  leisure  permit,  an  inquiry  into  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  his 
native  country.  The  best  accounts  of  Voyages 
and  Travels  may  also  be  read  or  consulted  with 
advantage  as  not  only  highly  interesting  in  them- 
selves, but  as  tending  to  illustrate  other  import- 
ant branches  of  knowledge.  Biography  is  another 
department  of  reading,  from  which,  with  suitable 
care,  a  judicious  selection  may  easily  be  made  of 
many  books  full  of  deep  interest,  and  calculated 
to  be  eminently  serviceable,  as  affording  examples 
and  encouragements  in  honest  diligence,  noble- 
minded  exertion,  or  patient  su3"ering.  Besides 
the  books  associated  with  his  more  regular  pur- 
suits, the  occasional  perusal  of  the  works  of  some 
of  our  best  prose  writers,  and  of  such  poets  as 
Milton  and  Cowper,  maybe  suitably  intermingled 
with  severer  study ;  and  he  will  relish  them  the 
more  as  his  mind  becomes  braced  by  habits  of 
connected  and  usefully  directed  reading ;  and  he 
enjoys  them,  not  to  the  neglect  of  duty,  but  by 
way  of  relaxation  from  it.  He  may,  perhaps,  be 
ready  to  think  that  enough  has  been  already 
chalked  out,  but  interesting  and  important  as  are 
many  of  the  subjects  above  adverted  to,  there  are 
yet  others,  more  or  less  connected  with  still  high- 
er considerations,  that  invite  his  attention.  He 
who  takes  a  just  view  of  his  position,  while  not 
mistaking  knowledge  for  experience,  will  assured- 
ly not  overlook,  as  things  of  little  moment,  the 
dealings  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  whether  with 
himself  individually,  or  with  the  whole  family  of 
man.  And  how  wide  and  rich  is  the  field  that  is 
here  opened  to  his  view.  A  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  People,  a  sound 
and  discriminating  acquaintance  with  the  history 
of  Christianity,  more  especially  during  the  first 
three  or  four  centuries,  and  the  period  onwards 
from  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  age  of 
our  own  Wicklifi'e;  embracing,  as  opportunity 
admits,  the  more  valuable  of  the  contemporary 
writings  and  of  the  lives  or  journals  of  the  de- 
voted servants  of  Christ,  in  various  ages  ;  — this 
is  but  a  part  of  that  which  must  present  itself  to 
the  enlightened  mind.  Whatever  else  is  omitted, 
I  one  hook  must  not  be  neglected;  and  oh !  that 
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eacli  reader  may  be  duly  concerned  to  seek  after 
and  abide  in  that  state  of  mind  in  which  his  de- 
light will  be  in  the  careful  and  diligent  reading 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  frequent  meditation, 
in  humility  and  prayer. 

In  calmly  considering  the  above  review,  the 
reader  will  not  forget  that  it  is  but  an  outline  of 
much  that  may,  and  of  some  things  that  ought 
legitimately  to  occupy  an  intelligent  and  rightly 
concerned  mind.  And  yet,  brief  and  imperfect 
as  it  is,  where,  it  may  be  seriously  asked,  with 
such  an  array  of  important  and  inviting  subjects, 
is  the  ground  for  complaining  of  any  lack  of  real 
pleasure,  delight  or  profit,  within  the  comprehen- 
sive range  of  useful  reading  ?  They  who  think 
themselves  stinted  cannot  surely  have  sufficiently 
explored  the  extent  of  the  treasures  laid  open  to 
them.  Is  there  not  here  enough  for  all;  not 
only  that  which  as  if.  is  of  universal  import,  all 
are  called  richly  to  enjoy,  but  also  an  abundant 
variety  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  healthy  taste. 

But  to  all  readers,  especially  those  who  are 
young,  it  may  be  emphatically  said,  take  heed 
that  the  varieti/  of  pursuits  become  not  a  snare. 
Recollecting  your  own  limited  powers,  and  that 
the  human  mind  cannot  compass  everything,  be 
careful  not  to  grasp  at  too  many  subjects,  but 
rather  confine  yourselves  to  those  within  reach, 
which  more  immediately  concern  you,  and  of 
which  you  are  capable.  If  your  tastes  are  not 
decided,  prefer  subjects  which  are  important  and 
useful  to  those  which  are  less  so.  Study  not 
from  motives  of  vanity  or  from  the  love  of  dis- 
play. Be  earnest  diligently  to  seek  for  Heavenly 
wisdom,  not  only  to  choose  your  pursuits  aright, 
but  to  follow  them  out,  when  chosen,  steadily 
and  usefully,  with  true  singleness  of  heart.  Ever 
bear  in  mind  the  apostolic  injunction  to  *'  avoid 
foolish  and  unlearned  questions,"  which  are  in- 
deed "  unprofitable  and  vain."  If  we  duly  con- 
sider the  uncertainty  and  shortness  of  life,  we 
shall  think  it  needful  to  put  a  check  upon  many 
curious  but  useless  inquiries,  that  may  be  often 
suggested  to  our  minds,  and  be  even  content  to 
remain  ignorant  of  many  things,  because  we  have 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  here  upon  earth 
adequately  to  search  them  out.  And  if  our  first 
and  greatest  concern  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  "  to 
give  diligence  to  make  our  calling  and  election 
sure,"  we  shall  not  be  idle.  Our  talents  will 
find  abundant  occupation  in  the  plain  path  of 
practical  holiness,  and  in  the  comprehensive  du- 
ties of  "pure  and  undefiled  religion."  And  in 
this  work  of  faith  and  labor  of  love,  we  may  often 
be  cheered  with  the  recollection  that  the  period 
of  our  intelligent  existence  is  not  limited  by  the 
bounds  of  time ;  that  on  the  contrary,  this  present 
life  is  but,  as  it  were,  the  childhood  of  the  soul 
(1  Cor.  xiii.  11,  12),  and  that  in  the  eternity 
which  awaits  the  faithful  believer,  all  his  desires 
for  improvement,  so  far  as  they  accord  with  Divine 
wisdom,  will  be  abundantly  satisfied,  infinitely 
beyond  his  present  conceptions.    An  eternity  of 


love,  light,  and  wisdom,  shall  fill  his  cup  to  over- 
flowing. Freed  from  the  contagion  of  sin  and 
the  weakness  of  mortality,  with  an  understanding 
renovated  and  enlarged,  and  capacities  fitted  for 
his  new  enjoyments,  he  will  be  prepared  for  all 
the  glorious  discoveries  that  may  be  then  unfold- 
ed, of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God,  and 
the  mysteries  of  His  kingdom,  which  in  this 
world  it  is  not  possible  he  should  ever  apprehend 
or  even  conceive.  "  Then  shall  he  know  even  as 
he  is  known." 


TRUE  GREATNESS.  a 
"  Thy  gentleness  hatli  made  me  great."  P 

It  would  be  balm  to  many  ambitious  minds  to  be  j 
set  right,  once  really  and  truly  right,  on  this  sub-  ^ 
ject  of  greatness.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  shake 
off  the  oppression  of  presumed  inferiority,  to  re-  ^ 
concile  one's  self  to  obscurity,  to  feel  the  con- 
sciousness  of  approaching  some  standard  of  worth  ^ 
and  honor  which  no  breath  of  popular  opinion, 
no  caprice  of  fashion  nor  prejudice,  can  exalt  or  ^ 
debase.  Philip  Von  Artavelde  has  said,  "the  world 
knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men,"  and  very  pro-  ^ 
bably  indeed  it  is  so.    The  qualities  which  make 
a  man  famous  and  conspicuous,  the  qualities 
which  give  success  in  any  cause,  are  what  poets 
have  taught  men  to  respect ;  but  these  are  not 
what  our  natures  are  found  in  sincerity  and  truth 
to  revere.    The  poets  have  misled  us  ;  they  have  ^ 
often  pandered  to  our  vices,  and  have  used  their  ^ 
art  to  set  forth  the  joys  of  intemperance,  the 
honors  of  tyranny  and  crueltj',  and  the  puerilities  j 
of  love  nonsense;  and  thus,  possessing  fully  with  ^ 
their  sweet  tones  the  ear  of  childhood  and  youth, 
they  have  falsified  our  ideas  of  pleasure,  honor  j 
and  ambition  through  successive  generations. 
The  main  error  they  teach  us  is  everywhere  the 
same ;  they  place  the  objects  of  life  always  in 
somcthingextrinsic;  they  bid  us  look  for  celebrity 
and  notoriety  as  the  great  tests  and  essential 
principles  of  happiness,  and  not  to  our  own  hearts 
or  consciences,  and  to  that  narrow  circle  of  do- 
mestic relations  where  alone  we  cau  in  general 
be  truly  appreciated.    No  one  can  doubt  that  if 
bacchanalian  songs  had  never  been  invented,  mil- 
lions of  recruits  would  have  been  withheld  from 
the  armies  of  intemperance.     If  no  Lauras  had 
been  sung  and  celebrated,  -many  a  female  heart, 
that  now  pants  for  the  reputation  of  a  belle, 
would  be  easy  in  the  enjoyment  and  diffusion  of 
some  more  tranquil  and  attainable  happiness. 
Many  a  man  who  annoys  mankind  by  his  efi'ortg  .! 
at  some  sort  of  violent  pre-eminence,  who  seeks,  j 
if  not  to  extort  our  respect  or  approbation,  at  least 
to  force  himself  upon  our  knowledge,  and  compel 
us  to  be  fnmiliar  with  his  name ;  many  a  man  of 
this  kind  might  have  been  a  saint  or  a  sage  in 
private  life,  had  the  finger-posts  of  his  infancy 
pointed  him  the  way  to  independence,  true  in- 
dependence, that  loftiest  and  most  perfect  con- 
dition of  the  soul,  which  only  can  place  a  man 
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ij    above  mankind ;  can  teacli  him  to  measure  his 
.„     faculties  with  his  duties,  and  do  truly  and  quietly 
I,     that  which  he  can  do  most  effectually ;  and  can 
II     procure  to  him  sometimes  the  reward  of  that 
|.     "  self-approving  hour,"  when  he  feels  in  the  still 
(1     small  voice  that  says  to  him  "  well  done,"  the 
J     direct  inspiration  of  his  God.    It  is  a  detestable 
j     heresy,  and  one  for  which  poets  chiefly  are  re- 
s     sponsible,  which  teaches  that  there  is  no  scope 
for  great  talent  in  private  life.    The  mute  Milton 
must  be  reproached  that  he  is  also  inglorious ; 
the  guiltless  Cromwell  is  set  in  our  estimation  at 
a  pin's  fee  in  comparison  with  the  guilty  one.  A 
presumption  of  inferiority  is  deduced  from  the 
want  of  notoriety;  success  thus  becomes  invidious, 
and  bad  feelings  are  generated,  which  cause  half 
.  the  misery  of  society.    All  this  is  wrong.    It  is 
in  private  life  that  the  human  mind  is  most 
generally  destined  and  designed  to  act ;  it  is 
thitherward  that  its  highest  qualities  tend ;  it  is 
there  they  must  seek  their  natural  exercise,  their 
appointed  tasks  and  their  reward.     It  is  there 
that  poetry  should  follow  them  ;.  there  it  should 
seek  the  undisguised,  unstudied  man,  in  the 
freshness,  the  originality,  the  rich  variety,  of 
nature. 


AN  EXCHANGE  PROPOSED. 

"  Wanted. — To  exchange  good  Brandy  for  a 
neat  Cottage  and  Lot,  in  a  desirable  part  of  the 
city,  suitable  for  a  small  family." 

The  above  appeared  in  a  morning  paper,  and 
furnishes  a  text  for  extensive  comment  and  much 
reflection.  These  changes  are  going  on  daily, 
and  not  only  are  cottages  and  lots  being  exchanged 
for  brandy,  but  farms,  ranches,  mining  claims, 
fortunes,  constitutions,  reputations,  and  lives,  are 
all  daily  being  exchanged  for  brandy.  We  leave 
the  reader  to  follow  the  subject  in  his  own  imagi- 
nation, and  ask  him  to  reflect. — Pacific,  San 
Francisco. 

,  Exchanges  of  the  kind  spoken  of  by  our  Cali- 
fornia contemporary,  are  almost  as  common  here- 
abouts as  in  the  Golden  State.  There  are  hundreds 
of  establishments  along  our  streets,  which  are  open- 
ed for  and  sustained  by  this  business.  They  are 
called  Cofi"ee  Houses,  Saloons,  Restaurants,  etc., 
but  these  names,  like  the  curtains  and  blinds 
which  they  keep  over  the  windows  and  before  the 
doors,  are  used  to  hide  from  the  public  the  real 
nature  of  their  transactions.  They  should  be 
compelled  to  hang  out  a  sign,  proclaiming  what 
they  really  do.  It  would  run  somewhat  as 
follows  : — "  Wanted— the  health  of  young  men — 
their  moral  principles — the  hopes  of  their  parents 
— their  prospects  for  this  life  and  the  life  to  come. 
— Wanted — the  homes  of  happy  families,  the 
hearts  of  wives  to  be  broken,  children  to  be  re- 
duced to  beggary  and  rags. — Wanted — the  pro- 
perty, the  reputation,  tlie  happiness,  the  bodies 
and  the  souls  of  men.  In  exchange  we  will  give 
rum,  fiery  rum,  sweetened  with  sugar,  flavored 
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with  lemon  and  nutmeg — rum  in  all  its  forms, 
and  under  all  its  various  names. 

"Our  terms  are  most  liberal,  for  we  will  give 
a  glass  of  rum  as  long  as  our  customer  has  half  a 
dime  to  pay,  or  a  rag  of  clothing  to  pawn — we 
will  take  the  wife's  garments  or  the  children's 
bread — anything  that  we  can  turn  into  money, 
we  will  receive  for  rum.  Our  attention  to  busi- 
ness is  unintermitted.  Late  at  night,  and  all 
day  Sunday,  we  are  ready  to  attend  to  the  wants 
of  our  customers.  Even  when  their  families  are 
left  shivering  and  starving  at  midnight,  we  will 
stay  in  our  dens  to  gratify  those  who  wish  to  deal 
with  us — to  fire  up  their  passions,  and  send  them 
home  in  a  fine  demoniac  frenzy. 

"  As  an  evidence  of  the  thorough  and  satis- 
factory manner  in  which  we  do  our  business,  per- 
mit us  to  add,  that  those  who  commence  exchang- 
ing with  us,  seldom  leave  us  as  long  as  they  have 
strength  to  call  at  our  counter,  or  anything  to 
spend  when  they  get  there.  If  you  could  see  the 
palsied,  tottering,  blear-eyed,  ragged,  shivering 
wretches,  who  have  bartered  to  us  everything — 
farms,  stores,  homes,  health,  food,  clothing, 
character,  and  their  hopes  of  heaven,  and  who  still 
come  to  us  whenever  they  can  buy,  borrow,  or 
steal  a  few  pennies,  you  would  not  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  we  are  among  the  most  popular  of 
brokers.  Thousands  have  dealt  with  us  in  spite 
of  all  the  entreaties  and  efforts  of  ministers, 
lecturers  on  temperance,  friends,  wives,  chil- 
dren— nothing  but  death  could  keep  them  from 
the  fascinations  of  our  exchange. 

"  Come,  then,  ye  who  have  land,  houses,  do- 
mestic happiness,  peace  of  conscience,  hopes  of 
heaven — anything  that  is  precious — come  to  our 
counter  and  we  will  take  it  from  you,  and  give 
you  rum." 

Such  a  bulletin  should  be  placed  .before  the 
door  of  each  of  our  drinking  houses.  It  would 
be  a  fair  statement  of  the  business  done  within. 

C.  C.  Herald. 


THE  UPAS  TREE  OE  FACT  AND  FICTION. 

Some  time  about  the  year  1775,  a  certain  Dutch 
surgeon  called  Foersch,  who  had  travelled  much 
in  Java,  came  back  and  wrote  a  book,  in  which 
he  described  some  curious  things  he  had  seen. 
Unscrupulous  travellers,  in  the  time  when  Sur- 
geon Foersch  lived,  could  take  greater  license  of 
description  than  now.  Then,  there  were  no  rail- 
roads in  Egypt  or  Hindostan.  Bottles  of  soda- 
water  were  not  then  retailed  to  travellers  in  the 
desert.  Fishes  had  never  been  frightened  into 
fits  by  the  paddles  of  dashing  steamboats ;  and 
even  the  steam-engine  itself  was  a  clumsy  sort  of 
thing.  Turks  did  not  wear  frock-coats,  mermaids 
were  reported  plentiful,  and  the  kraken  lifted  his 
huge  bulk  out  of  the  maelstrom. 

To  return  to  Foersch,  however.  This  gentle- 
man, after  travelling  in  Java,  came  back  and 
published  an  account  of  the  Upas  Poison-valley 
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of  Java ;  so  grave  and  circumstantial  that,  ex- 
traordinary as  the  testimony  was,  people  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  it.  So  many  little  details  were 
given,  that  every  statement  made  had  the  quality 
of  local  coloring,  as  an  artist  would  say ;  and  one 
could  hardly  refuse  to  believe  it. 

Foersch,  after  prefacing  his  tale  respecting  the 
upas  with  the  remark,  that  although  he  had  long 
heard  of  the  extraordinary  tree,  still  he  could 
not  believe  in  its  existence,  goes  on  to  say  that 
he  had  satisfied  himself  on  that  point,  and  that 
the  reports  of  the  natives  respecting  it  were  by  no 
means  overdrawn.  He  then  proceeds  to  tell  us 
all  about  it,  the  summary  of  which  is  as  follows : 
Somewhere  in  the  far  recesses  of  Java  there  is, 
according  to  Foersch,  a  dreadful  tree,  the  poison- 
ous secretions  of  which  are  so  virulent,  that  they 
not  only  kill  by  contact,  but  poison  the  air  for 
several  miles  around,  so  that  the  greater  number 
of  those  who  approach  the  vegetable  monster  are 
killed.  Nothing  whatever,  he  tells  us,  can  grow 
within  several  miles  of  the  upas  tree,  except  some 
little  trees  of  the  same  species.  For  a  distance 
of  about  fifteen  miles  round  about  the  spot,  the 
ground  is  covered  with  the  skeletons  of  birds, 
beasts,  and  human  beings.  Amongst  other  evi- 
dence which  Foersch  brings  to  bear  collaterally 
upon  the  subject  of  the  upas  tree,  as  described 
by  him,  is  the  following : — He  mentions,  that 
many  hundred  Javanese  who  once  rebelled 
against  the  emperor,  and  were  conquered  by  the 
imperial  armies,  rather  than  submit  as  prisoners 
of  war,  took  refuge  in  the  districts  outlying  the 
upas  tree,  which  latter,  however,  they  did  not 
approach  nearer  than  fifteen  miles ;  nevertheless, 
so  poisoned  was  the  air,  that  the  greater  number 
of  the  rebels  in  question  died,  and  the  remainder, 
having  humbly  implored  the  emperor  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  seek  a  healthier  resting-place, 
had  their  prayer  granted.  Nevertheless,  the  fatal 
emanations  of  the  upas  tree  had  already  done  the 
work — very  few  of  the  pardoned  rebels  recovered. 

According  to  Foei'sch,  the  poisonous  juice  of 
the  upas  tree  was  much  employed,  not  only  to 
envenom  arrows,  and  as  a  means  of  criminal  exe- 
cution, but  for  the  still  more  objectionable  pur- 
pose of  secret  poisoning.  The  Dutch,  according 
to  Foersch,  suffered  during  their  wars  with  the 
Javanese  to  such  an  extent,  by  drinking  water 
which  had  been  tainted  by  upas  poison,  that  they 
at  last  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  live  fish 
about  with  them  in  their  campaigns,  as  tests  of 
its  presence.  If  the  fish  lived  after  immersion 
in  the  suspected  water,  all  was  well;  if  they  died, 
of  course  the  water  was  poisoned. 

Foersch  gives  us  a  circumstantial  account  of 
an  execution  witnessed  by  liim,  of  thirteen  of  the 
emperor's  wives  atone  time,  by  means  of  a  lancet 
smeared  with  the  upas  poisou.  These  unhappy 
ladies  having  offended  their  lord  and  master,  and 
being  sentenced  to  die,  fell  victims  to  the  deadly 
plant  a  few  seconds  after  each  had  been  punctured 
with  the  poisoned  lancet. 
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The  reader  will  now,  perhaps,  be  desirous  to 
know  how,  according  to  Foersch,  the  upas  poison 
was  obtained,  seeing  that  the  tree  was  so  exclusive 
in  its  site,  that  no  person  might  approach  it  nearer 
than  some  fifteen  miles  without  the  most  immi- 
nent danger.  It  was  obtained,  he  said,  by 
criminals  condemned  to  die.  After  sentence 
had  been  pronounced,  they  were  asked  to  choose 
between  immediate  execution  and  the  chance  of 
saving  their  lives  by  procuring  upas  poison. 
They  usually  preferred  the  latter;  for  though 
exceedingly  dangerous,  nevertheless  the  errand 
was  not  inevitably  fatal.  If,  related  Foersch, 
the  wind  happened  to  blow  towards  the  tree 
during  the  journey,  the  criminal,  if  of  strong 
constitution,  usually  saved  his  life ;  but  not 
otherwise.  According  to  our  traveller,  an  old 
priest  resided  on  the  confines  of  the  upas  valley, 
whose  sole  ofiice  was  to  prepare  the  upas  hunters 
for  their  duties,  and  administer  religious  con- 
solation to  them  before  they  set  out  on  their 
course.  With  this  functionary,  Foersch  said  he 
had  a  long  conversation,  during  which  many 
particulars  about  the  wonderful  tree  were  fully 
explained.  The  old  priest  is  reported  to  have 
said  that,  during  a  residence  of  thirty  years  in 
the  upas  neighborhood,  he  had  despatched  no 
less  than  seven  hundred  upas  gatherers;  scarcely 
ten  per  cent,  of  whom  returned.  On  arriving  at 
his  house,  each  criminal  was  provided  with  a 
mask,  or  leather  hood,  and  a  small  box,  in  which 
to  contain  the  poison  when  collected.  The 
criminals  usually  waited  at  the  priest's  dwelling 
until  a  favorable  wind  set  in,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  which  they  sped  away  on  their  fatal 
course,  the  old  man  accompanying  them  to  a  cer- 
tain rivulet,  the  stream  of  which  they  were  di- 
rected to  follow  until  arriving  at  the  tree. 
Foersch  goes  on  to  explain  how  desirous  he  was 
to  obtain  some  portion  of  this  marvellous  tree  as 
a  relic  ;  but  after  long  waiting,  and  many  entreat- 
ies, he  could  only  procure  two  withered  leaves. 

Well,  Foersch,  there  would  not  be  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  procuriog  leaves  of  the  upas  tree  now. 
They  are  figured  in  many  books  as  leaves  of  the 
Ant  iaris  toxica  rid.  The  juice  of  the  tree  is  so 
remarkably  poisonous,  that  all  which  Foersch 
has  related  concerning  the  effects  of  punctures 
with  lancets  poisoned  by  contact  with  it,  is  strictly 
consistent  with  what  we  know  concerning  the 
power  of  this  class  of  poisons.  Had  the  Dutch 
surgeon  not  told  his  readers  that  he  was  satisfied 
from  personal  experience  concerning  the  exist- 
ence of  the  upas  tree,  and  that  the  accounts 
which  he  had  heard  respecting  it  were  not  over- 
rated, there  would  be  not  much  to  be  said 
against  his  statements ;  for  Java  contains  upas 
trees,  and  their  juice  is  remarkably  poisonous. 
Java  also  contains  a  poison  valley,  the  air  of 
which  is  so  impure,  that  any  living  being  which 
finds  its  way  there  speedily  falls  a  victim.  The 
poison  valley  in  question,  however,  is  not  poison- 
ous because  of  the  upas  tree ;  its  circumference 
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is  nearer  half  a  mile  tlian  otherwise,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  its  influence  over  adjacent  parts  of  Java 
may  be  readily  inferred  from  the  particulars  I 
shall  presently  give. 

Most  people  have  heard  of  the  celebrated 
Grotto  del  Cane,  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples ;  a 
grotto  so  called  because  dogs  are  the  animals 
usually  selected  to  show  by  .their  suifering  and 
death  how  dangerous  it  is.  The  Grotto  del  Cane 
may  be  entered  by  a  grown-up  human  individual 
with  impunity,  because  the  poisonous  gas,  on 
which  its  energy  depends,  is  so  heavy  that  it 
does  not  rise  suificiently  high  to  be  breathed, 
though  a  dog's  nose  and  mouth  being  below  the 
level  of  the  poisonous  emanation,  the  animal  soon 
dies.  The  poison  valley  of  Java  is  something 
like  the  Grotto  del  Cane  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
There  is  a  diiference,  however,  between  the  two 
as  regards  the  kind  of  poisonous  gas  contained 
in  each.  That  of  the  Grotto  del  Cane  is  car- 
bonic acid  gas — the  same  gas  which  is  evolved 
from  burning  charcoal,  from  ginger-beer  and 
soda-water,  champagne,  cider,  and  brewers'  vats ; 
but  the  poisonous  air  of  the  Java  valley  must 
contain,  from  the  description  we  now  have  of  it, 
other  gases  than  the  carbonic  acid.  Most  pro- 
bably the  gas  to  which  its  energy  is  due  is  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  but 
the  chemical  reader  shall  judge  for  himself  from 
the  description  of  Mr.  Alexander  Loudon,  who 
visited  the  pestilential  spot  in  July,  1830.  This 
gentleman  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  find 
natives  ready  to  take  him  to  the  poison  valley, 
which  they  hold  in  great  dread.  A  previous 
^traveller  had  heard  a  very  faithful  account  of  it 
by  the  natives,  but  could  not  find  any  person  who 
would  show  him  its  locality.  Mr.  Loudon  heard 
for  the  first  time  of  the  poison  valley,  called  by 
the  natives  "  Gueva  Upas,"  July  3, 1830,  during 
a  walk  one  morning  with  a  native  chief,  who  told 
him  there  was  a  valley  only  three  miles  from 
Batum,  which  no  person  could  enter  without 
forfeiting  his  life ;  and  that  the  bottom  of  the 
place  was  covered  with  the  skeletons  of  birds, 
and  beasts,  and  human  beings.  Mr.  Loudon 
having  communicated  this  intelligence  to  some 
of  the  Dutch  authorities,  it  was  agreed  that  a 
party  of  exploration  should  be  made  up,  and  the 
poison  valley  should  be  visited.  "  I  had  heard," 
says  Mr.  Loudon,  "that  a  lake  existed  on  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  mountains,  aud  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  approach  very  near  the  banks  of 
this  lake;  but  of  the  poison  valley  I  had  never 
heard  before  :  the  accounts  of  it  now  were  so 
very  extraordinary  that  I  did  not  believe  them." 

[To  be  concluded.] 


There  is  a  voice  to  mercy  true  : 
To  them  who  mercy's  path  pursue, 

That  voice  shall  bliss  impart. 
There  is  a  sight  from  man  concealed, 
That  sight,  the  face  of  God  revealed, 

Shall  bless  the  pure  in  heart. 
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FEATURES  OP  THE  AGE. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  features  of  the  age, 
is  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  earthly  advantages. 
To  whatever  phase  of  human  life  we  turn  our 
attention,  all  seems  astir.  The  commercial 
world,  the  literary  world,  the  fashionable  world, 
the  religious  world,  are  all  in  a  fever  of  excite- 
ment. It  is  probable  there  were,  in  other  days, 
men  as  avaricious,  as  earnest  in  pursuit  of  fame, 
as  ambitious  of  distinction,  as  entirely  absorbed 
in  the  vanities  or  vices  of  the  world,  as  there  are 
now.  But  there  was  less  apparent  vehemence, 
less  steam  power  called  into  action ;  and  the  evil 
was  not  so  widely  and  so  generally  diffused. 
Now,  the  whole  mass  of  society  is  in  motion, 
some  in  one  direction,  and  some  in  another,  but 
all  going  at  the  top  of  their  speed.  Hence  the 
madness  of  speculation,  which  is  the  disgrace  of 
the  age,  and  which  has  led  to  those  wholesale 
frauds  and  complicated  villanies  which  are  almost 
daily  chronicled  in  our  public  journals.  The 
reader  has  scarcely  ceased  to  be  startled  by  the 
details  of  one  series  of  frauds,  before  he  is  stunned 
by  another  still  more  fearful ;  and  all  involving 
an  amount  of  chicanery,  dishonesty  and  reckless- 
ness, of  which  we  seek  almost  in  vain  for  prece- 
dent in  the  annals  of  our  country.  Much  of  this 
is,  undoubtedly,  due  to  the  over-excitement  of 
commercial  speculation  and  adventure.  And  it 
would  be  well  if  we  were  able  to  say,  that  the 
religious  portion  of  the  community  had  escaped 
the  contamination  of  this  speculating  mania. 
Into  how  many  hearts  has  it  eaten  as  a  canker ! 

A  piously  disposed  youth,  brought  up  amidst 
all  the  advantages  of  a  religious  education,  and 
of  religious  family  connections,  is  established  in 
business  under  favorable  auspices.  At  first  his 
conscience  tells  him  to  beware  of  the  evil  influ- 
ence of  example  j  he  fears  lest  he  should  go  too 
fast  and  too  far ;  he  thinks  he  will  be  content 
with  moderate  profits ;  but  he  sees  one  and  an- 
other becoming  very  rich  ;  they  have  ventured 
more  than  he,  and  have  succeeded ;  he  must  do 
as  they  do,  or  retire  from  active  life ;  he  falls 
into  the  very  habits  his  conscience  had  con- 
demned; he  gets,  at  length,  into  the  vortex 
which  had  swallowed  up  many  before  him ;  and 
finds  himself  not  only  bankrupt  in  fortune,  but 
also  in  character,  and  has  unhappily  shaken  off 
every  sentiment  of  a  religious  kind,  except  that 
very  questionable  one — remorse. 

But  even  on  minds  where  religion  has  taken 
a  much  deeper  hold,  and  whose  Christian  expe- 
rience is  of  a  much  more  decided  complexion,  it 
is  certain  that  the  whirl  and  turmoil  of  commer- 
cial occupations — as  at  present  conducted — have 
a  very  injurious  effect.  Not  only  do  they  engage 
too  much  time,  so  as  to  leave  scarcely  any  oppor- 
tunity for  due  attention  to  spiritual  religion,  but 
they  carry  away  the  thoughts  and  alienate  them 
from  spiritual  objects.  The  principle  of  specu- 
lation is  one  of  anxious  care,  and,  when  specula- 
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tion  runs  high,  the  solicitude  becomes  excessive 
and  bewildering;  the  mind  is  no  longer  master 
of  itself ;  and  whether  at  church,  or  in  the  clo- 
set, or  over  the  Bible,  the  heart  is  gone,  the 
care  of  the  soul  is  lost  sight  of ;  no  sense  of  the 
Divine  presence  gilds  the  cloud  of  care  which 
overhangs  the  spirit.  All  is  cold  and  dark,  and 
cheerless  as  the  grave. 

Oh !  how  great  is  the  necessity  of  guarding 
against  this  hindrance  to  spiritual  religion ! 
Preachers  and  teachers  should  lift  up  their  voice 
against  it,  and  Christian  people  should  watch 
and  pray  lest  they  enter  into  this  temptation. — 
London  Cli.  Obs. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  28,  1857. 

Haverford  College. — We  insert  on  another 
page  the  Circular  of  this  institution  recently  is- 
sued. It  is  satisfactory  that  the  change  which 
has  been  made  in  the  title,  not  in  the  character 
of  the  school,  and  the  conferring  of  degrees, 
usually  understood  to  give  the  assurance  that 
the  graduate  has  completed  a  collegiate  course, 
are  found  to  produce  the  results  intended.  Under 
the  former  system,  a  student  who  had  pursued  a 
course  of  study  requiring  the  diligent  application 
of  four  years,  and  had  then  undergone  a  thorough 
written  examination  on  all  its  subjects,  received 
a  paper  which  simply  attested  these  facts.  To 
one  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  instruc- 
tion given  at  Haverford,  and  who  knew  how  care- 
fully the  examination  was  conducted,  this  Di- 
ploma would  be  a  sufficient  voucher  for  respecta- 
ble proficiency  in  literary  and  scientific  culture. 
But  to  those  who  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing, 
or  were  unable  to  appreciate  the  educational 
means  of  Haverford  School,  the  paper  conveyed 
little  information.  Most  persons  know  that  a 
College  is  an  institution  for  higher  training,  as  a 
school,  in  its  more  common  and  limited  sense,  is 
one  for  elementary  tuition;  and  to  such  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  granted  by  a  College  is  intelligible  evi- 
dence that  a  full  course  of  systematic  instruction 
has  been  enjoyed;  a  fact  that  the  school  diploma 
failed  to  make  clear  to  them.  Haverford  is  fre- 
quented by  many  young  men  who  are  preparing 
to  be  teachers,  and  by  some  who  will  probably 
engage  in  other  professions,  as  medicine,  convey- 
ancing and  civil  engineering.  To  such  young 
pci-soiis  it  is  important  not  only  that  they  should 
have  the  advantage  of  adequate  systematic  in- 
struction in  the  higher  branches,  but  that  they 
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should  possess  the  evidence  that  such  has  been  k 
the  case.  It  was  more  especially  for  this  class  of  T 
students  that  the  change  was  deemed  important,  to 
In  practice  thus  far  it  has  been  found  that  an 
the  Degree  serves  to  stimulate  to  diligence,  in-  ifi 
creases  the  desire  to  go  through  the  full  course,  Iji 
and  thus  essentially  promotes  the  design  of  the 
institution.  The  regular  colleoiate  classes  are 
larger ;  a  comparatively  small  number  seek  to 
pursue  a  partial  course,  and  the  recitations  show 
better  preparation  than  formerly. 

Other  changes  are  noticed  in  the  Circular. 
The  extreme  heat  of  our  summers  has  been  found 
oppressive  both  to  teachers  and  students.  In 
proportion  as  the  character  of  the  instruction 
given  is  advanced,  this  must  be  the  case.  The 
brain  and  nervous  system  share  in  the  exhaus- 
tion from  heat  at  least  as  much  as  other  parts  of 
the  human  frame,  and  to  subject  them  to  the 
pressure  of  severe  study  under  such  circum- 
stances, has  long  since  been  found  to  be  attended 
with  danger,  while  the  results  are  far  less  satis- 
factory than  when  the  same  studies  are  pursued 
at  a  lower  temperature.  Although  the  location 
of  Haverford  is  one  of  extraordinary  health,  it 
has  been  found  impossible  wholly  to  avoid  the 
injurious  consequences  of  severe  summer  study. 
It  is,  moreover,  desirable,  both  for  the  officers  and 
the  more  advanced  students,  to  be  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  annual  meetings  of  scientific 
associations  and  teachers'  conventions,  which  by 
common  consent  are  held  in  summer,  when 
schools  and  colleges  are  not  in  session.  For  these 
reasons  the  two  vacations  have  been  unequally 
divided;  onG  of  two  weeks  will  occur  in  the  Second 
month,  and  the  other,  of  nine  weeks,  in  the 
Summer. 

Except  as  they  may  tend  to  give  additional 
ardor  to  the  students,  and  increased  physical  and 
mental  vigor  to  them  and  their  instructors,  these 
changes  in  no  respect  aflect  the  character  of  the 
institution.  It  remains,  and  we  trust  will  never 
cease  to  be,  a  school  for  the  careful  training  of 
the  young  men  of  our  religious  Society  in  the 
higher  branches  of  learning,  under  circumstances 
favorable  to  the  promotion  of  an  attachment  to 
its  Christian  principles  and  testimonies.  It  is 
not  less  now  than  at  any  former  period,  the  ear- 
nest desire  of  the  Managers  to  promote  this  most 
important  object.  And  while  they  freely  admit 
that  all  has  not  been  done  which  might  have  been, 
they  are  not  without  satisfactory  evidences  of  the 
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beneficial  results  of  the  institution  in  this  respect. 
"We  believe  that  many  parents  have  great  reason 
to  be  thankful,  that  in  times  of  much  excitement 
and  commotio;i  their  sons  have  been  sheltered 
where  their  intellectual  and  moral  training  has 
been  efficiently  and  conscientiously  conducted, 
and  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  as  held  by 
our  religious  Society,  inculcated  and  enforced. 

In  one  respect  Haverford  has  conferred  a 
benefit  upon  Friends  which  has,  we  fear,  been 
too  little  appreciated.  We  refer  to  the  training 
of  teachers.  In  nearly  all  the  larger  schools  of 
the  Society  in  this  country,  teachers  trained  at 
Haverford  are  or  have  been  employed;  and  in 
most  of  them  important  branches  must  have  re- 
mained untaught,  or  been  taught  by  persons  not 
connected  with  Friends,  had  not  instructors  been 
thus  supplied.  Much  as  has  been  done  in  this 
respect,  much  more  good  might  have  been  ac- 
complished, had  the  means  of  supporting  more 
free  students  at  the  College  been  within  the 
power  of  the  managers.  Few,  perjiaps,  but  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  applications,  know 
how  many  estimable  young  Friends  are  earnestly 
seeking  the  training  at  Haverford  which  is  to 
prepare  them  for  teaching,  but  are  prevented 
from  obtaining  it  by  the  want  of  means ;  and  a 
still  smaller  number  are  aware  how  many,  for 
the  same  reason,  frequent  other  Colleges,  where 
the  instruction  is  much  less  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive, and  where  their  religious  principles 
and  even  their  morals  are  greatly  endangered. 
Few  more  productive  applications  of  money  could 
be  made  than  by  increasing  the  fund  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  for  gratuitous  instruction. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  carefully  selected  young  men, 
thoroughly  disciplined  by  the  full  course  of  study, 
and  going  out  annually  to  use  their  acquired 
powers  in  the  great  business  of  education,  would 
greatly  elevate  the  schools  under  the  control  of 
the  Society,  and  profitably  increase  its  average 
intelligence.  Q 


Died,— On  the  Sd  of  Third  month,  1857,  Louainb, 
wife  of  Eli  Carter,  a  member  of  Honey  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting,  Ind,  aged  twenty-seven  years.  This  dear  young 
friend  was  early  convinced  of  the  principles  which 
we  profess,  and  became  a  member  about  the  18th  year 
of  her  age.  She  was  exemplary  in  the  attendance  of 
our  religious  meetings,  and  suffered  nothing  to  hinder 
her  but  bodily  infirmity.  She  bore  the  pains  of  a 
protracted  illness  with  becoming  patience,  and  we 
believe  it  may  be  truly  said  of  her  that  death  was 
wallowed  up  ia  life. 
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Died,— In  St.  Albans,  Maine,  on  the  23d  ult.,  Ed- 
ward Dillingham,  in  the  '78th  year  of  his  age,  a  wor- 
thy member  of  St.  Albans  Monthly  Meeting. 

Infirmities  of  old  age,  with  a  severe  cold,  appeared 
to  be  the  cause  of  his  death.  While  apparently 
asleep,  he  ceased  to  breathe  without  a  struggle.  His 
last  words  were  uttered  in  a  brief  and  earnest  prayer, 
closing  with  the  words  "  Thy  will  and  not  mine  be 
done." 


WEST  TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  boarding  school 
at  West  Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  Sixth  day, 
the  10th  of  Fourth  month,  at  1  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  and  the  Committee 
on  Admissions  meet  on  the  same  day  ;  the  former  at 
4  o'clock,  the  latter  at  5  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi-annual  ex- 
amination of  the  schools,  commencing  on  Third  day 
morning,  the  Tth  of  the  month. 

THOMAS  KIMBER,  Clerk. 
Phila.,  3d  mo.,  28,  185Y.  2t. 

WANTED. 

In  a  Friend's  family  in  Germantown,  Philadelphia, 
a  young  woman  as  family  governess.  Apply  by  letter 
to  S.  L.  B.,  Box  249,  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


CIRCULAR. 
HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is  open  for  the  admission  of 
the  sons  of  Friends,  and  of  others  professing  with 
them,  who  desire  their  children  to  be  educated 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  our  religious 
Society. 

The  Managers  believe  that  the  arrangements 
which  have  been  made  will  enable  them  to  carry 
^ut,  in  accordance  with  the  original  design  of 
the  institution,  a  thorough  and  liberal  course  of 
instruction,  with  constant  reference  to  moral 
training,  and  the  promotion  of  an  attachment  to 
the  Christian  principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
The  studies  of  the  respective  classes  will  be  as 
follows : 

THIRD  JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Mathematics. — Algebra,  (Alsop.^  Elementary 
Trigonometry,  (Gummere.)  Geometry,  (^First 
six  Books  of  Euclid.)  Surveying,  (^Gummere, 
througJi  ch.  3.) 

Greek  and  Latin  Languages. — Greek  Testa- 
ment, [Greenfield.)  The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon, 
{Owen.)  Greek  Syntax,  (^Groshy.)  Greek  Prose 
Composition,  (Arnold.)  Virgil,  (Schmifz  or 
Gould.)  Latin  Prosody.  Latin  Prose  Compo- 
sition, {Arnold.') 

English  Literature,  etc. — English  Compo- 
sitions. Chemistry,  [Stockhardt.)  Universal 
History,  ( Weber.)  Geology,  commenced,  (Mitch- 
cock.)  Drawing. 

SECOND  JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Mathematics. — Surveying,  completed.  Ge- 
ometry of  Planes.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigo- 
nometry, (Lewis.)  Descriptive  Astronomy,  to 
Part  II.  {Herschel.) 

Greek  and  Latin  Languages. — The  Anabasis 
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of  Xenoplion,  (bwen.)  The  Iliad  or  Odyssey  of 
Homer.  Greek  Prose  Composition  continued. 
Cicero's  Orations,  (Johnson.)  Livy,  (Lincoln.) 
Latin  Prose  Composition  continued. 

English  Literature,  etc. — Physical  Ceography, 
(Guyot.)  G-eology  continued.  Chemistry,  (John- 
son's Turnev's.)  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
{Paley.~)  Drawing. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Mathematics. — Descriptive  Astronomy,  con- 
tinued, (Berschel.)  Natural  Philosophy,  (Olm- 
sted.)   Analytical  Geometry,  (Bavies.) 

Greek  and  Latin  Languages. — Sophocles  or 
Euripides.  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  (Cham- 
plin.)  Greek  Composition  continued,  (Arnold.) 
Horace,  [Lincoln.)  Tacitus's  Germania  and 
Agricola,  [Tyler.)  Latin  Composition  continued, 
(Arnold.)    Latin  Syntax,  [Zumpt.) 

English  Literature,  etc. — Rhetoric,  (  Whately.) 
Intellectual  Philosophy,  [Wayland.)  The  Law 
of  Nations,  and  American  Law,  [Kent.)  Moral 
Philosophy,  [Dymond.)    Themes.  Drawing. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Mathematics. — Practical  Astronomy,  (Loomis.) 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  [Courtenay.) 

Greek  and  Latin  Languages. — Demosthenes 
on  the  Crown,  completed,  [Champlin.)  Thucy- 
dides,  [Owen.)  Greek  Compositions.  Cicero's 
Tusculan  Disputations,  I.,  [Chase.)  Juvenal, 
[Leverett.)  The  Captivi  of  Plautus.  Latin  Com- 
positions and  Extemporalia. 

English  Literature,  Etc. — liOgic,  [Whately.) 
Political  Economy,  ( Wayland.)  Lectures  on 
Modern  History,  [.\rnold')  Analogy  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion,  [Butler.) 

ACADEMICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Arithmetic.  Algebra,  [Alsop' s  First  Lessons.) 
Latin  Grammar,  [Andrews  and  Stoddard.)  La- 
tin Reader,  [dndrews.)  Caesar,  [Andrews) 
Greek  Grammar,  [Crosby  or  Sojyhocles.)  Greek 
Reader,  [Jacob  or  Felton.)  Geography,  [Pel- 
ton's,  with  Outline  Maps.)  English  Grammar, 
[Brown.)  Elements  of  History.  English  Com- 
position.   Elocution,  [Town's  Fourth  Header.) 

Full  Instruction  in  Linear  and  Prospective 
Drawing  will  be  given  to  all  the  Students. 

Facilities  will  be  afforded  for  the  Study  of 
several  branches  of  Natural  History,  aided  by 
an  extensive  collection  of  Minerals,  &c. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  full  Course, 
will  be  subjected  to  a  written  Examination  of  all 
the  studies,  and  sliould  the  prescribed  conditions 
be  fulfilled,  and  their  moral  character  be  unex- 
ceptionable, will  receive  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

Students  unprepared  to  join  one  of  the  regular 
Classes,  will  pursue  the  elementary  studies  in 
the  Academical  Department. 

Recitations  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  will  be 
required  of  all  the  Students. 

As  the  object  of  this  Institution  is  to  afford  an 


education  to  the  youth  of  our  Religious  Society, 
consistent  with  its  principles,  the  Officers  are  ex- 
pected to  have  this  important  concern  mainly  in 
view,  and  by  example  and  precept  encourage  the 
scholars  to  plainness  in  dress  and  address,  and 
endeavor  to  instill  into  their  minds  a  love  and 
esteem  for  our  doctrines  and  testimonies.  The 
Students  are  required  to  dress  consistently  with 
the  simplicity  of  our  profession. 

Students  will  not  be  admittedfor  aperiod  of  less 
than  one  year. 

The  extreme  heat  of  summer  having  been  found 
unfavorable  to  study,  and  the  needful  confinement 
at  that  season  injurious  to  the  health  of  Officers 
and  Students,  it  has  after  careful  consideration 
been  deemed  advisable  to  increase  the  Vacations 
and  divide  them  unequally,  so  as  to  throw  the 
longer  into  the  summer  months.  Considerations 
affecting  the  three  upper  classes,  have,  however, 
rendered  it  proper,  that  the  proposed  changes 
should  be  only  partially  carried  out  this  year. 
The  present  Winter  Term  will  therefore  close  at 
the  usual  time,  and  be  followed  by  a  Vacation  of 
three  weeks.  The  next  Summer  Term  will  open 
on  Fourth-day,  the  29th  of  the  Fourth  month, 
and  continue  until  Fourth-day,  the  29th  of  the 
Seventh  month,  when  the  Commencement  will 
take  place,  and  Degrees  be  conferred.  The  Va- 
cation of  six  weeks  will  follow,  and  the  Winter 
Term  begin  on  Fourth-day,  the  9th  of  Ninth 
month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks ;  after 
which  the  Terms  and  Vacations  will  take  place 
as  stated  in  the  Laws  under  that  head. 

Examinations  will  take  place  at  the  close  of 
'each  Term.  The  Students  are  expected  to  make 
all  necessary  arrangements  during  the  Vacations, 
as  no  Student  will  be  permitted  to  be  temporarily 
absent,  unless  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  him- 
self or  a  near  relative,  or  for  other  urgent  reasons 
satisfactory  to  the  Principal. 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  The 
age  of  the  applicant,  his  previous  studies  and  the 
place  of  worship  he  attends  must  be  stated,  and 
his  correct  moral  character  attested  by  the  certifi- 
cate of  his  last  Teacher.  The  result  of  his  appli- 
cation will  be  communicated  to  the  applicant; 
and  persons  thus  notified  of  their  admission  will 
be  considered  responsible  for  the  amount  charged 
for  Board  and  Tuition  for 'that  Term.  Parents 
intending  to  remove  their  sons  from  the  College 
at  the  close  of  this  Winter  Term,  will  be  re- 
quired to  give  notice  of  such  intention  to  the 
Principal,  on  or  before  the  first  of  the  Third 
month;  and  if  at  the  close  of  the  ensuing  Sum- 
mer Term,  on  or  before  the  first  of  the  Seventh 
month  ;  and  in  case  of  failure  to  give  such  notice, 
their  places  will  be  considered  as  engaged  for  the 
Term  next  ensuing,  and  payment  be  required  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  price  for  Board  and  Tuition  is  |i250  per 
annum,  payable  as  follows,  viz.  :  $100  at  the 
opening  of  the  Winter  Term  and  $75  at  the 
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middle  of  it ;  and  $75  at  the  opening  of  tlie 
Summer  Term.  Payments  may  be  made  to  the 
Superintendent  at  the  Colleg;e,  or  to  the  Trea- 
surer, Isaiah  Hacker,  No.  112  South  Third  street, 
Philadelphia. 

By  direction  of  the  Managers, 

Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary 

No.  39  Market  Street. 


EMANCIPATION   IN  MISSOURI. 

Extracts  from  a  speech  of  B.  Gratz  Brown,  of 
St.  Lota's,  in  the  Missouri  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, February  12th,  1857. 

[Continued  from  page  447.] 

When  you,  Representatives,  propose  to  declare 
to  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  free  white 
laboring  men  in  Missouri,  who  are  even  now 
claiming  their  rights  of  labor,  that  any  movement 
in  behalf  of  the  emancipation  of  slavery,  any 
design  of  opening  up  to  their  industry  all  the 
soil  and  wealth  of  our  State,  is  not  only  ^'  inex- 
pedient, unwise,  and  unjust,"  but  that  it  should 
be  ^'discountenanced"  by  the  people;  you,  in 
substance,  tell  your  constituents  that  they  must, 
henceforth  and  forever,  labor  side  by  side  with 
the  slave,  if  they  labor  at  all ;  and  that  all  pro- 
jects to  ameliorate  such  condition,  and  rid  them- 
selves of  such  degrading  fellowship,  are  to  be 
sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  your  partizan  zeal. 
Does  it  become  you  to  speak  such  words  to  men 
who  are  your  equals  when  at  home,  and  your  mas- 
ters when  here  ?  Is  it  the  tone  or  temper  that  be- 
comes this  theme — this  Hall — this  Assembly  ? 
I  think  not,  and  for  myself  I  can  truly  say  that 
no  power  of  party,  or  weight  of  opposition,  will 
ever  force  me  to  give  assent  to  such  a  declaration, 
or  to  countenance  a  resolution  that  so  plainly 
bears  such  construction. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  the  legitimate 
inference  from  the  denunciation  of  all  emancipa- 
tion movements,  as  contained  in  the  resolution 
before  us,  is  antagonistic  to  the  dignity  of  white 
labor ;  that  it  aims  to  place  it  on  the  same  level 
with  slave  labor;  and  that  it  designs  to  affix  to 
it  a  disgrace  and  a  stigma.  It  would  mould 
public  opinion  in  this  State,  after  the  aristocratic 
fashion,  if  its  meaning  could  be  accomplished, 
and  in  after  years  entail  upon  our  commonwealth 
those  extreme  and  radical  disparities  between 
different  classes  of  society,  which  the  records  of 
the  past  teach  us,  are  fruitful  only  of  revolutions, 
of  servile  wars,  and  of  the  overthrow  of  all  stable 
government.  As  such  I  denounce  it,  and  call 
upon  those  who  pin  their  faith  to  its  pro-slavery 
doctrine,  to  vindicate  it  from  that  charge,  if  they 
would  not  merit  indignant  repudiation  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  elevated  them  to  the 
seats  they  occupy  in  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker — In  the  remarks  I  have  sub- 
mitted thus  far,  I  have  addressed  myself  to 
theoretical  points,  incident  to  this  discussion  and 
to  this  question.    I  wish  now  to  bring  into  view 


some  matters  of  a  more  direct  and  practical  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject  before  us. 

There  is,  sir,  already  a  gradual  emancipation 
act  in  force  in  3Iissouri.  Even  now  the  move- 
ment, looking  to  the  emancipation  of  all  the 
slaves  in  this  State,  is  in  successful  progress. 
The  extinction  of  the  institution,  as  a  system  in 
our  midst,  is,  at  this  moment,  in  the  course  of 
rapid  accomplishment. 

This  may  seem  a  strange,  bold,  reckless  asser- 
tion, but  it  is  true,  nevertheless.  The  time  at 
which  this  act  went  into  operation  I  need  not 
name,  but  that  it  is  in  operation,  I  will  establish 
by  most  convincing  evidence  :  and  that  it  is  an 
act,  stronger  in  syntax,  more  thorough  in  effect, 
and  speedier  in  result,  than  any  written  law 
which  could  be  inscribed  upon  the  statutes  here, 
few  will  doubt  when  they  come  to  consider  the 
proofs.  Look  to  the  laboring  population  which 
is  coming  into  your  State,  which  is  crowding 
your  highways,  which  is  extending  itself  along 
your  streams  and  railways,  which  is  building  up 
flourishing  towns,  laying  out  farms,  planting 
vineyards,  in  all  sections  of  this  State,  and  you 
will  see  the  movement  to  which  I  refer.  Look 
again,  likewise,  and  observe,  that  wherever  this 
population  has  fixed  its  domicil,  or  rested  in  its 
course,  there  it  has  driven  off  the  institution  of 
slavery  before  it,  as  chaff  before  the  winter  wind, 
and  you  will  then  see  how  potential  it  is  in  its 
enforcement — how  irresistible  in  its  decrees. 

The  census  of  Missouri  has  been  taken  during 
the  past  year,  and  now  lies  upon  your  tables,  and 
there  are  startling  facts  revealed  in  that  enumera- 
tion which  will  bear  me  out  in  all  that  I  have 
said.  To  them  I  wish  to  refer  you  for  evidences, 
that  this  abolishment  of  slavery,  which  you  are 
here  seeking  to  stifle  and  suppress,  by  paper 
manifestoes,  is  already  in  force,  and  is  fast  gather- 
ing a  strength  and  momentum  that  must  soon 
crush  out  all  opposition.  The  ce7isus  of  1856  is 
the  act  of  gradual  emancipation  in  Missouri, 

The  returns  ai'e  before  us.  Let  us  examine 
them  and  compare  them  with  the  figures  of  the 
preceding  years.  I  hold  in  my  hand,  both  the 
census  for  the  year  1856,  and  for  the  year  1851, 
embracing  a  period  of  five  years  between  them, 
and  thus  affording  a  fair  method  of  analysing  the 
mutations  of  population  during  that  interval.  I 
will  make  them  the  basis  of  some  calculations, 
and  ask  of  representatives  that  they  will  reflect 
upon  the  exhibits  presented,  and  say  whether  I 
have  been  hasty  in  assertion,  or  inaccurate  in 
any  statement. 

There  are  sir,  by  computation,  twenty-five 
counties  in  this  State,  which  show  an  actual  de- 
crease of  the  number  of  slaves  in  each  of  them 
since  1851.  There  are  one  hundred  and  seven 
counties  in  Missouri.  So  that  it  appears  at  the 
very  outset,  that  in  very  nearly  one  fourth  of  the 
whole  number,  slavery  has  positively  decreased 
within  the  last  five  years. 

There  has  not  only  been  an  actual  decrease  of 
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the  number  of  slaves  in  each  of  the  counties 
named,  but  the  increased  white  population 
has  been  correspondingly  large.  Thus  while  the 
decrease  of  slaves  has  been  4,442,  the  increase 
of  whites  has  been  75,797,  or  if  we  take  the 
sum  total  of  the  counties  in  1851,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  ratio  of  slaves  to  whites,  was  then 
one  to  ten,  whilst  in  the  year  1856,  it  is  seen  to 
be  but  one  to  thirteen.  So  much  for  the  abso- 
lute decrease  of  slavery  in  Missouri.  Concur- 
rent with  this  fact,  however,  may  be  not^d  the 
attendant  circumstance,  that  these  counties  are 
the  same  in  which  white  emigration  to  the  State, 
is  known  by  every  gentleman  here  to  have  prin- 
cipally settled.  Franklin,  Jeiferson,  Washing- 
ton, St.  Charles,  St.  Genevieve,  Cole,  Osage,  and 
Gasconade,  have  received  within  the  last  five 
years,  a  large  influx  of  German  laboring  popula- 
tion ;  others  have  been  settled  up  by  an  indus- 
trious class  of  farmers  coming  from  the  older 
States;  St.  Louis  has  drawn  its  increase  from 
all  lands,  and  tongues,  and  trades,  and  spheres 
of  life;  and  in  each  and  all,  the  system  of 
slavery  has  receded  before  the  advance  of  the 
white  race.  It  is  in  these  counties  chiefly,  that 
the  laboring  white  man  has  come  into  contact 
with  the  laboring  slave — and  it  is  there,  that  in 
the  course  of  but  five  years,  and  amid  all  the 
excitement  of  a  wild  slavery  furor  which  swept 
over  the  State  as  a  tempest  of  desolation,  and  at 
a  time  when  men's  lives  were  held  in  imminent 
jeopardy  who  refused  to  accord  a  divinity  to  this 
institution — there  and  then,  I  say,  the  energies 
of  the  white  man,  his  demand  for  labor,  his  fru- 
gality, economy,  and  industry,  have  compelled 
the  usages  and  institutions  of  slavery  to  make 
room  for  him  and  go  down  in  the  conflict. 

As  another  and  strong  evidence  of  what  I  have 
stated,  that  a  gradual  emancipation  act  is  already 
in  force  in  Missouri,  I  would  call  the  attention 
of  Representatives  to  what  is  transpiring,  and  is 
known  to  be  transpiring  by  many  now  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice,  in  the  counties  of  this 
State  that  border  upon  the  State  of  Iowa.  The 
results  of  the  systems  of  slave  labor,  and  free 
labor,  and  the  efl'ects  upon  the  wealth  and  welfare 
of  communities,  are  there  distinctly  visible  in 
the  rival  commonwealths.  The  Iowa  line  divides 
the  two  as  clearly  and  strikingly  as  the  lucid  line 
of  water  which  distinguishes  the  turbid  and 
muddy  torrents  of  the  Missouri,  from  the  blue 
and  sparkling  currents  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the 
junction  of  those  mighty  rivers.  And,  promi- 
nent among  the  facts,  which  stand  out  from  the 
contrast — perhaps  more  prominent  than  any 
other — is  the  relative  price  of  land  in  the  two 
States.  In  Iowa,  land  of  like  soil  and  situation 
is  fully  twice  as  high  as  in  Missouri.  This  has 
led  recently  to  quite  a  large  emigration  from 
Iowa  to  Missouri,  along  the  border  counties. 
Farmers  who  have  settled  in  Iowa,  are  selling 
out  to  new  comers,  and  making  purchases  in  the 
Borthera  tier  of  counties  of  this  State,  and  the 


census  discloses  that  the  white  yeomanry,  who  sla 

have  taken  up  their  abode  there,  have  practically  in 

excluded  slavery  from  their  midst,  and  reduced  ifl 

it  to  an  insignificant  fragment  of  population,  tk 

Thus  by  a  comparison  taken  from  the  returns  of  p 

1851,  and  1856,  we  find  that  the  relative  slave  tn 

and  free  population  is  riven  as  follows,  in  the  jj, 

ten  counties  adjacent  to  the  State  of  Iowa : —  k 

h 

Increase  of  slaves  from  1851  tO  1856   238 

Increase  of  whites  from  1851  to  1856  31,691 

This  shows  that,  in  five  years,  there  has  been,  , 
in  the  counties  along  the  Iowa  line,  an  in-  ! 
crease  of  31,691  white  citizens,  while  there  has  j  „ 
been  an  increase  of  only  238  slaves — or  an  influx 
of  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  whites 
to  every  slave.    The  whole  number  of  -slaves,  " 
moreover,  is  seen  to  be,  in  the  ten  counties,  at  f 
the  present  time,  but  871 ;  and  that,  in  the  " 
midst  of  an  industrial  population  of  57,255  souls.  ' 
Sir,  it  is  an  absurdity  to  say  that  any  "  system  of  j 
slaveri/"  obtains  in  those  counties.    It  is  an  abuse 
of  the  phrase — a  parody  upon  the  institution. 
Slavery  there  has  been  excluded,  as  a  si/stem,  by  * 
settlement  and  immigration  ;  it  lingers  only  as  " 
an  exception,  and  the  few  who  remain  as  slaves,  '! 
are  held  merely  as  the  attachments  of  family  ' 
pride,  or  the  relics  of  family  inheritance.  ' 

The  proportional  increase  of  whites  to  slaves  ^ 
from  1850  to  1856  is  sixteen  to  one.    Slavery  ^ 
in  the  entire  State  has  not  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  natural  increase  of  population,  even 
in  less  favored  climates,  while  the  increase  of  j 
whites  has  been  both  constant  and  far  beyond 
the  average  growth  of  communities.    These  facts 
conclusively  establish  that  individual  emancipa- 
tion, and  the  removal  of  slaves  from  the  State, 
have  taken  place  to  a  large  extent  in  Missouri, 
during  the  half  decade  referred  to ;  and  likewise, 
that  immigration  is  rapidly  beginning  to  find  its 
way  here,  to  supply  the  field  of  labor,  and  to 
develop  the  wealth  that  awaits  industry. 

But  it  is  proper  that  attention  should  be  parti- 
cularly called  to  that  section  of  the  State  in 
which  a  large  proportion  of  the  slave  increase 
has  taken  place.  An  examination  will  show  that 
it  is  confined  to  a  few  of  the  more  central  coun- 
ties. 

Here,  in  these  twelve  counties,  lying  chiefly 
in  the  central  belt  of  territory  that  borders  the 
Missouri  river,  we  see  that  the  increase  of  slaves 
in  five  years  has  been  10,230,  while  the  increase 
of  whites  has  been  but  21,404,  or  little  more 
than  two  whites  to  every  slave — a  glaring  evi- 
dence of  the  eff"ect  which  an  increase  of  slave 
labor  has  ii)  diminishing  the  natural  increase  of  ' 
white  population.  In  the  entire  State  of  Mis- 
souri, the  whole  increase  of  slaves  since  1851,  as 
before  shown,  has  been  but  12,492,  .while  the 
increase  in  the  twelve  counties  just  enumerated 
is  shown  to  have  been  10,230,  thus  establishing 
that,  in  all  the  balance  of  the  State — in  the 
ninety-Jive  remaining  counties,  embracing  eight- 
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tenths  of  the  area  of  Missouri — the  increase  of 
slaves  has  been  only  2,262.    On  the  other  hand, 

'j  in  these  twelve  counties  the  increase  in  free 
white  population  has  been  but  21,404,  while 
that  in  the  residue  of  the  State — in  the  ninety- 
five  coimties — amounts  to  184,299.    The  con- 

'  trast,  then,  will  stand  as  follows,  to  wit : — 

Increase  of  free  whites  in  ninety-five  counties. ..184, 299 

Increase  of  slaves  in  ninety-five  counties   2,262 

Eatio  of  increase  of  free  whites  to  slaves, 

in  ninety-five  codnties,  in  five  years         81  to  1 

J       But  these  ninety-five  counties  contain  a  free 
white  population  of  669,921,  and  a  slave  popu- 
ij   lation  of  57,471,  or  one  slave  to  eleven  whites. 
J    These  facts  and  figures  demonstrate  that  in  eight- 
tenths  of  the  State,  being  ninety-five  couaties 
,    out  of  one  hundred  and  seven,  upon  a  status  of 
ij    population  of  eleven  whites  to  every  slave — the 
J    increase  of  inhabitants  exhibits  eighty-one  whites 
,    to  every  slave;  thus  establishing,  beyond  all 
'l    question  or  cavil,  that  the  emigration  which  is 
J    flowing  into  our  State  from  older  States  and  from 
I     Europe,  is  indisputably  antagonistic  to  the  system 
'     of  slavery.    These  are  matters  that  Representa- 
j    tives  should  consider  well  when  seeking  again  to 
renew  a  slavery  agitation  ;  for  there  is  no  one 
\     thing  surer  on  this  earth  than  that  every  disturb- 
'     ance  of  the  question  of  slavery  contributes  to 
shake  the  fabric  upon  which  the  system  rests, 
'     and  gives  greater  zeal  and  impetus  to  the  advance 
'     of  white  labor.    I  have  adduced  twelve  counties 
as  containing  nearly  half  the  slaves  in  Missouri. 
'     Let  me  refer  to  some  of  them  again  before  pass- 
ing on.    Two,  and  those  amongst  the  largest, 
are  especially  to  be  noted,  to  wit :  Howard  and 
•     Lafayette.    In  each  of  them  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  increase  of  slaves  is  larger  than 
that  of  'free  white  citizens  since  1851,  thus  : 

Whites.  Slaves- 
Increase  in  Howard  in  five  years   262  783 

lacrease  in  Lafayette  in  five  years          981  1,493 

This  increase,  therefore,  of  slaves  has  been  at 
the  expense  of  the  white  population ;  and  those 
who  are  so  eager  in  contending  for  the  benefi- 
cent influence  of  "  slavery  extension,"  will  ha.ve 
to  reconcile  it  to  themselves,  how  they  give  praise 
to  an  institution  which  is  thus  seen,  even  in  the 
heart  of  Missouri,  amid  her  most  fruitful  lands 
and  enchanting  scenery,  to  be  a  barrier  to  the 
advancement  of  their  own  race  and  their  own 
lineage. 

The  contrast  which  has  been  presented  be- 
tween the  twelve  large  slave-holding  counties  of 
Missouri,  and  the  ninety-five  counties  that  may 
be  almost  termed  non-slaveholding,  if  we  look 
only  to  the  proportion  between  whites  and  slaves, 
i  is  one  that  may  well  call  for  serious  considera- 
tion. It  is  an  exhibition  of  the  growth  of  slav- 
ery in  a  small  section  of  Missouri,  and  of  its 
decline  elsewhere  under  the  influeaces  of  immi- 
gration from  abroad-  It  tells  us  in  language  not 
to  be  mistaken,  that  the  great  advance  in  the 
population,  of  this  State  has  taken  place  where 


slavery  has  scarcely  increased  at  all.  And  what 
does  all  this  signify  ?  It  means,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  that  emancipation  is  already  transpiring  in 
Missouri ;  for  if  the  statistics  I  have  presented  do 
not  amount  to  that,  I  know  not  what  would.  It 
is  gradual  emancipatiou  on  its  largest,  proudest, 
grandest  scale — emancipation  gathered  as  a  tri- 
umph id  the  forward  march  of  the  white  race ;  a 
trophy  of  our  own  civilization.  Sir,  I  would 
ask  what  act  can  you  pass  in  this  General  Assem- 
bly equal  to  that  census  return  for  the  year  1856. 
There  is  nothing  that  you  could  record  here  as 
law  to-day  that  would  be  half  so  effective ;  it  is 
the  movement  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and 
while  legislation  may  aid  that  movement,  neither 
laws,  nor  edicts,  nor  resolutions,  can  prevent 
that  movement. 

Let  me  now  submit  some  other  facts  to  show 
how  slight  the  hold  this  system,  as  a  labor  sys- 
tem, has  upon  different  sections  of  this  State. 
There  are  twenty-two  counties  in  Missouri,  which 
contain  scarcely  any  slaves,  having  within  their 
limits  only  1,019  slaves;  or  about  one  ninety- 
third  fart  of  a  negro  to  every  white  person. 
Tliis  is  what  would  be  called,  anywhere  but  in 
Missouri,  practical  emancipation  already  accom- 
plished ;  an  emancipation  that  will  compare  fa- 
vorably with  any  of  the  free  States.  In  like 
manner,  such  comparison  might  be  instituted 
in  many  other  localities  with  similar  results ;  but 
though  it  might  add  somewhat  to  the  force  of 
illustration,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  pursue  it 
after  the  instances  just  referred  to.  The  truth 
shines  plainly  forth,  and  all  may  see  it  who  will. 

The  fact  that  in  twenty-two  counties  the  whole 
number  of  slaves  is  only  1,019,  against  94,685 
whites ;  the  fact  that  in  ninety-five  counties,  the 
slave  increase  has  been  only  2,262,  or  a  number 
that  is  not  equal  to  the  natural  increase  of  slaves, 
thus  showing  clearly  a  large  exportation  from  the 
State ;  the  fact  that  in  ten  counties  along  the 
Iowa  line,  slavery  is  but  a  nominal  affair,  and 
that  upon  a  population,  in  1851,  of  sixty-five 
whites  to  one  slave,  the  increase  since  that  time 
has  been  in  the  ratio  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  whites  to  every  slave ;  the  fact  that  near 
one-half  of  the  slave  population  of  Missouri  is 
confined  to  twelve  interior  counties ;  the  fact 
that  the  ratio  of  increased  population,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  State,  shows  an  average  of  six- 
teen whites  to  one  slave  ;  and  last,  and  chief  of 
all,  the  fact,  that  in  twenty-five  counties  of  Mis- 
souri the  actual  number  of  slaves  has  decreased 
rapidly  during  the  last  five  years — all  these  facts, 
sir,  are  too  important  and  convincing  to  be  ig- 
nored by  even  the  blindest  prejudice  that  ever 
ran  wild  in  the  furor  of  "  slavery  propagandism." 

Is  aught  else  needed  to  the  argument  that 
Missouri  must  ere  long,  from  the  operation  of 
natural  causes,  rid  herself  of  the  institution  of 
slavery?  If  it  be,  I  point  you  to  her  outlying 
position  amidst  free  territories.  On  the  east, 
we  have  Illinois,  a  free  State;  on  the  north, 
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Iowa,  a  free  State;  and,  on  the  west,  Kansas, 
which  no  one  here  now  doubts  will,  necessarily, 
become  a  free  State.  The  example  of  their  in- 
dustrial white  communities,  and  the  influence 
they  cannot  but  exert  upon  our  own  citizens, 
will  be  sufficient  alone  to  make  the  system  of 
slavery  no  longer  a  desirable  or  profitable  insti- 
tution amongst  us.  Already  the  effect  of  that 
proximity  has  been  felt,  and  large  slaveholders, 
in  the  rich  upland  counties  of  the  West,  are 
beginning  to  send  their  slaves  to  a  Southern 
market.  The  cotton  fields  and  the  sugar  planta- 
tions of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  yield  larger 
returns  to  such  slave  labor  than  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  Missouri.  Hemp  is  the  only  staple  here 
left  that  will  pay  for  investment  in  negroes,  and 
this  is  the  secret  of  half  the  exportation  of  slaves 
that  we  see  daily  taking  place.  Sir,  it  was  but 
a  few  days  since  that,  standing  upon  the  steps 
of  this  Capitol,  I  saw,  and  many  others  saw, 
gangs  of  slaves  driven  along  on  their  route  to 
Texas,  there  to  find  new  fields  of  labor.  That 
sight  was  to  me  proof  that  the  doom  was  fixed 
upon  slavery  as  a  system  in  the  future  history 
of  Missouri. 

[To  be  concluded.] 


INNOVATIONS  ON  LANGUAGE. 

Either  through  affectation  or  ignorance,  sad 
work  is  made  through  the  press  with  the  good 
old  English  language,  and,  at  the  rate  that  inno- 
vations have  been  made  upon  it — generally  use- 
less ones,  and  without  meaning — there  is  no 
knowing  what  it  may  come  to.  One  of  these  in- 
novations is  very  well  shown  up  in  the  following 
article  from  a  late  number  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Font — Mass.  Spy. 

Will  you  permit  a  "  constant  reader"  of  your, 
in  general,  carefully  considered  English,  to  in- 
quire who  is  the  aufhor  of  the  word  authoress? 

I  am  an  advocate  for  domestic  manufactures, 
with  or  without  governmental  "  protection 
and  I  am  willing  that  new  words  should  be  made 
as  fast  as  the  necessities  of  our  language  call  for 
them;  but  I  am  not  willing  that,  in  this  particu- 
lar branch  of  home  industry,  the  supply  should 
precede  the  demand. 

Do  we  want  «H<Ao)e.s.s  in  our  vocabulary?  I 
think  not.  Some  people  make  use  of  it ;  but,  I 
think  it  comes  within  the  category  of  "pretty 
writing,"  or  the  precise  writing,  on  which  one  of 
your  correspondents  has  lately  commented. 

Author  signifies  one  who  makes  or  creates; 
and,  as  applied  to  literature,  07ie  who  writes  a 
poem,  an  article,  or  a  book.  There  is  no  gender 
implied  in  the  word.  It  does  not  signify  a  man 
who  writes ;  it  means,  simply,  a  writer.  _  So, 
also,  poet  signifies  one  who  writes  poetry,  without 
any  intimation  of  sex.  Yet,  jwWm  has  become 
quite  common,  authoress  not  uncommon,  and 
directress  and  mannffcress  are  coming  as  rapidly 
"as  conld  be  expected." 


Now,  I  insist  on  it  that  men  of  position  in 
letters,  like  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  should  take  a  stand  on  this  subject,  one 
way  or  the  other.  Aut  Cccsar,  aut  nuUus.  Ad- 
here to  the  good  old  English  poet,  author,  &c. ; 
or,  let  us  h&MQ poetess,  authoress,  directress,  mana- 
geress, not  only,  but  also  writeress,  iaUceress, 
travelleress,  walkeress,  singeress,  and  so  on,  until 
every  occupation  in  which  men  and  women  are 
accustomed  to  engage  is  duly  ticketed  with  an  er 
or  an  ess,  as  the  case  may  be.  F. 


Communicated  for  Friends'  Review. 

THE  LESSON. 

"  Of  all  delusions  that  beset  the  heart, 

None  are  so  utter,  none  so  wholly  vain. 
As  those  which  lure  us  with  beguiling  art 

To  hope  that  Iotc  may  buy  back  love  again  !" 
So  did  my  sinking  heart  complain  to-day, 
I  walked  so  sad,  so  lonely  on  my  way  1 
I  asked  of  all  I  met 

A  little  sympathy  ; 
Some  said,  "  not  yet," 
Some  smiled  for  all  reply, 
Some  hurried  heedless  by  : 
Others  looked  scornfully. 
As  if  aught  so  absurd 
Their  ears  had  never  heard. 
As  human  soul  on  human  brother  calling  ! 

As  human  eye  for  human  help  appealing — 
Weakness  entreating  to  be  saved  from  falling — 
Pain  praying  for  a  little  balm  for  healing  ! 

Dark  was  my  spirit — dark  within — without  me  ; 

Life  pressed  upon  me  with  a  heavy  hand  ; 
Time's  mysteries  were  close  and  cold  about  me ; 
Vainly  I  strove  to  trust  or  understand  ; 
When  suddenly  a  voice. 
Which  made  my  soul  rejoice. 
Said  in  my  listening  ear, 
"  Friend,  be  thou  of  good  cheer  ! 
Review  thy  lot  again,  * 
And  tell  me,  does  the  pain 
Exceed  the  joy  and  pleasure  ? 
Hast  thou  with  upright  measure 
Weighed  one  against  the  other? 
Why  lookest  thou  at  thy  brother? 
See,  rather,  if  thy  heart 
Withholdeth  any  j)art 
Of  what  is  in  thy  keeping, 
To  save  his  eyes  from  weeping  ! 
See  if  thy  hand  is  ready 
The  faltering  step  to  steady  ; 
Or  if  thou  hast  given  bread 
To  the  hungry  and  unfed, 
Striving  to  extend  thy  light 
To  the  blind  eyes,  craving  sight! 
Uttered  hopeful  words  of  cheer 
In  the  mourner's  heavy  ear ! 
Aught  of  grief  thou  hast  not  soothed, 
Aught  of  roughness  left  unsmoothed, 
Aught  of  weight  thou  might'st  have  moved, 
Aught  of  good  left  unapproved. 

Each  or  all  these  left  undone. 
Oh,  thou  weak,  repining  one. 
Very  clearly  might  have  shown 
How  the  sting,  the  pain,  tlie  smart, 
Game  to  sanctify  thy  heart — 
Came  to  turn  thy  eyes  within 
To  thine  own  besetting  sin. 
Now  the  pain  has  set  thee  right 
Turn  thee  ever  towards  the  light ! 


FKIENDS' 


Never  let  the  shadows  fall 
Foricards  from  thyself  at  all ; 
Add  this  lesson  to  thy  store — 
'  Go  in  peace,  and  sin  no  more.'  " 

E.  W.  T. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

"LITTLE  TOMMY." 

"Well  might  the  bard  of  Israel  sing,  in  Judah's  palmy 
days, 

"  Out  of  the  mouths  of  tender  babes  hast  Thou  per- 
fected praise ;" 

From  wise  and  prudent  minds  Thou  hast  thy  secret 
thoughts  concealed. 

And  to  the  smiling  infant  hast  thy  mysteries  revealed. 

There  are  some  flowers  that  seem  too  pure  to  blossom 

here  on  earth, 
A-nd  of  such  rare,  mysterious  glow,  we  scarce  can 

know  their  worth ; 
There  are  some  diamonds  in  the  deep,  of  richest,  rarest 

ray, 

No  eye  hath  seen,  save  that  of  Him  who  dwells  in 
endless  day. 

There  are  some  hearts,  though  few  they  be,  encased 

in  mortal  breast, 
Where  sin's  vile  form  dare  not  intrude  to  break  the 

heavenly  rest ; 
Within  whose  holy  sanctuary  love  reigneth  unalloyed, 
A  temple  fit  for  high  converse  with  seraphs  and  with 

God. 

And  such  a  heart,  sweet  child,  was  thine,  the  home 

of  holy  thought, — 
Of  Him  who  suffered  death  for  thee,  with  heavenly 

love  so  fraught : 
No  impious  wish  was  harbored  there,  no  hidden  fault 

secured; 

And,  murmuring  not,  thou  cheerfully  the  ills  of  life 
endured. 

God  loved  thee,  and  his  banner  broad  encircled  thy 
frail  form ; 

In  His  own  sacrificial  fire  thy  tender'soul  was  warm  ; 
He  took  from  out  that  holy  fire  a  living,  glowing  coal. 
And  touched  thy  youthful  heart,  and  filled  with  love 
divine  thy  soul. 

Thou  wast  indeed  too  fair  a  flower  to  flourish  here 
below — 

Too  pure  a  being  long  to"  stay  in  this  dark  world  of 
woe ; 

God  wished  to  shelter  thee  from  sin — to  make  thee 
all  his  own. 

And  thus  He  early  summoned  thee  before  His  glorious 
throne. 

Yet  while  we  know  that  peace  is  thine,  deep,  pure, 

without  alloy. 
And  that  thou  now  art  singing  songs — the  songs  of 

heavenly  joy ; 
With  tear-dimm'd  eyes  we  nought  can  see  save  thy 

supernal  worth. 
Nor  why  so  soon  thou  shouldst  fulfil  thy  mission  here 

on  earth. 

But  He  who  doeth  all  things  well,  who  reigns  in  hea- 
ven above. 

Saw  dangers  lurking  round  thy  way,  and  called  thee 
hence  in  love ; 

Then  cheerfully  we  should  submit  to  His  just,  chasten- 
ing rod,  . 

And  own  His  mighty  power,  and  give  the  sainted  ones 
to  God. 

Plainfield,  Ind.  A. 
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THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

In  a  Toyage  so  long  you  forget  the  attitude  of 
expectation  usual  on  a  steamboat^  and  adapt  your 
habits  to  the  new  kind  of  life.  It  is  not,  after  all, 
very  different  from  life  at  a  watering-place.  Day 
after  day  you  sit  down  to  the  same  table  with  the 
same  company,  changing  slightly  its  faces  as 
guests  come  and  go.  You  meet  the  same  per- 
sons in  your  walks  upon  the  galleries  and  in 
evening  conversation.  New  acquaintances  are 
picked  up  and  welcomed  to  more  or  less  intimacy. 
Groups  form  common  interests,  and  from  groups 
cliques  and  social  envies.  The  life,  especially  in 
the  tame  Mississippi  scenery,  is  monotonous,  but 
is  barely  long  enough  to  get  tedious,  and  the  mono- 
tony is  of  a  kind  you  are  not  sorry  to  experience 
once  in  a  lifetime.  With  long  sleeps,  necessitated 
by  nocturnal  interruptions  from  landings  and  wood- 
ings,  long  meals,  long  up  and  down  walks,  and 
long  conversations,  duly  interlarded  with  letters 
and  books,  time  passes,  and  space.  With  the 
Southern  passengers,  books  are  a  small  resource, 
cards  fill  every  vacuum.  Several  times  we  were 
expostulated  with,  and  by  several  persons  in- 
quiries were  made,  with  deep  curiosity,  as  to  how 
we  possibly  managed  to  pass  our  time,  always  re- 
fusing to  join  in  a  game,  which  was  the  only 
comprehensible  method  of  steaming  along.  The 
card  parties  begun  after  tea,  frequently  broke  up 
only  at  dawn  of  day,  and  loud  and  vehement  dis- 
putes, as  to  this  or  that,  occupied  not  only  the 
players,  but,  per  force,  the  adjacent  sleepers. 
Much  money  was  lost  and  won  with  more  or  less 
gaiety  or  bitterness.  «, 

Nothing  can  be  less  striking  than  the  river 
scenery  after  the  first  great  impression  of  solemn 
magnitude  is  dulled.  Before  and  behind  are 
eight  or  ten  miles  of  seething  turbid  water ;  on 
each  side  is  half  a  mile  of  the  same,  bounded  by 
a  sand  or  mud  bank,  overhung  by  the  forest. 
The  eye  finds  nowhere  any  salience.  Steamers, 
flats,  rafts,  wood-yards  and  villages,  (almost  sy- 
nonymous,) now  and  then  a  little  rise  of  la,nd 
charted  as  a  "  bluff,"  a  large  snag,-  a  cut-off, 
where  the  river  has  charged  through  an  opposing 
peninsula — such  are  the  incidents  that  serve  to 
mark  the  hours;  in  the  days  they  are  forgotten, 
and,  as  at  sea,  you  mark  only  the  weather  and 
the  progress —  Olmsted's  Texas. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Dates  from  Liverpool  are  to 
the  4th  inst. 

Difficulties  had  arisen  in  the  settlement  of  the  Neuf- 
chatel  question,  complaints  having  been  made  of  the 
treatment  of  royalist  prisoners  by  the  Swiss  authori- 
ties ;  but  at  the  last  accounts,  the  aspect  of  affairs  was 
more  favorable.    The  Conference  had  not  then  met. 

England. — In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  3d 
inst.,  the  ministry  was  defeated  on  Oobden's  motion 
of  censure  for  the  proceedings  at  Canton,  by  a  vote  of 
263  to  247  ;  but  it  was  not  expected  that  Lord  Palmers- 
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ton  would  either  resign  or  dissolve  Parliament  imme- 
diately. 

The  treaty  with  Persia  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the 
gd  inst. 

Ireland. — It  is  stated,  on  oiScial  authority,  that 
while  in  1851  the  number  of  paupers  relieved  by  pub- 
lic charity  was  209,208,  at  an  expense  of  £694,094,  in 
1856  the  number  was  114,956,  and  the  expense  £300,- 
000  ;  and  that  there  are  no  able-bodied  paupers  in  any 
of  the  workhouses.  In  Ireland  less  than  one  per  cent, 
of  the  population  is  receiving  poor-law  relief;  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  5  per  cent.  The  purchase  money 
of  the  property  sold  by  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court 
amounted  to  £18,000,000,  of  which  all  but  £2,510,396 
was  purchased  by  Irishmen. 

Spain. — The  government  has  addressed  a  note  to 
the  representatives  of  Spain  at  the  European  Courts, 
explaining  the  quarrel  with  Mexico,  professing  to  de- 
plore the  necessity  of  resorting  to  warlike  measures 
against  a  nation  of  the  same  blood,  language  and  re- 
ligion, but  declaring  itself  obliged  to  avenge  the  na- 
tional dignity.  The  expedition  to  concentrate  at  Ha- 
vana is  to  consist  of  thirty  vessels  of  war,  with  a 
numerous  army  on  board. 

Austria. — A  reduction  in  the  army  is  to  take  place, 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  50,000  men. 

Denmark. — ^Differences  have  taken  place  between 
Denmark  and  the  German  Duchies  under  its  sway, 
which  have  led  to  a  partial  refusal  of  taxes  on  the 
part  of  the  Diet  of  Sleswick,  and  have  excited  appre- 
hensions of  a  complete  rupture  with  the  German  Con- 
federation. The  difficulty  is  said  to  have  arisen  from 
the  centralizing  policy  of  the  present  Danish  ministry. 

Naples. — An  address  has  been  circulated,  purport- 
ing to  be  from  the  army  to  the  King,  remonstrating 
against  his  neglect  to  put  in  force  the  constitution  of 
1848,  to  which  ho  had  obliged  the  army  to  swear,  and 
his  requiring  them  to  act  against  their  own  country- 
men, who  desire  only  what  will  contribute  to  the  gen- 
eral prosperity.  The  tone  of  the  address  is  moderate 
but  decided.  It  lias  given  occasion  to  increased 
strictness  of  scrutiny  and  punishment. 

Persia. — An  armistice  for  three  months,  commenc- 
ing on  the  1st  inst.,  is  said  to  have  been  concluded 
between  the  English  commander  and  the  Persian  gov- 
ernment. The  French  and  Turkish  Ministers  at  Te- 
heran have  received  instructions  to  support  England 
in  the  present  difference.  Some  Aft'ghan  tribes  have 
solicited  as  a  favor  lo  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  war 
against  England. 

China. — Ilong  Kong  dates  are  to  the  15th  of  1st 
month.  The  (.^hinese  Emperor  has  issued  a  decree 
prohibiting  his  suVjjccts  from  trading  with  the  Eng- 
lish, disobedience  being  punishable  with  death.  All 
Chinese  have  been  ordered  to  quit  the  service  of  for- 
eigners and  return  to  tlieir  homes.  The  ill  feeling 
against  the  English  was  extending  to  other  Europeans, 
and  had  been  manifested  not  only  in  China,  Out  at 
Singapore,  where  the  English  and  German  residents 
are  said  to  be  exposed  to  attacks  in  the  streets  from 
the  Chinese  joined  by  the  iMalays.  Private  letters 
represent  the  condition  of  the  English  squadron  as 
critical,  the  Chinese,  emboldened  by  success,  having 
assumed  the  olfensive,  while  the  English  vessels,  being 
too  large  for  efficient  action  in  the  river,  were  unable 
to  do  more  than  maintain  their  position  and  keep  open 
the  communication  between  Canton  and  Hong  Kong. 
Assasiuatious  had  been  frequent,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  reward  offered  liy  the  provincial  govern- 
ment for  the  heads  of  Englishmen. 

Latkr. —  The  Africa  arrived  at  New  York  on  the 
24th,  with  I>iverpool  dates  to  the  7th.  Lord  Palmers- 
toa  has  announced  in  Parliament  that  a  dissolution 
will  take  place  in  the  6th  month,  and  until  then  he 


will  continue  to  maintain  a  firm  policy  with  regard  to 
China,  and  hopes,  with  the  aid  of  France  and  America, 
to  compel  the  establishment  of  additional  commercial 
advantages.  The  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Persia  has  been  officially  announced,  and  it  has  been 
sent  to  Teheran  for  ratification.  The  Russian  tele- 
graph reports  the  signing  of  a  commercial  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Persia,  by  which  Ameri- 
can Consuls  are  permitted  to  reside  in  the  Persian 
cities. 

The  Neufchatel  Conference  was  opened  at  Paris  on 
the  oth  inst.,  but  the  proceedings  were  private. 

Newfoundland. — Great  excitement  has  been  pro- 
duced in  this  island  by  the  Intelligence  that  the  British 
governmenr  had  ceded  to  France  the  exclusive  right 
til  the  fisheries  on  a  considerable  part  of  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  the  treaty 
requires  the  ratification  not  only  of  tlie  English  Par- 
liament but  of  the  Legislature  of  Newfoundland,  and 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  latter  will  sanction  it,  the 
people  being  strongly  opposed  to  the  cession. 

Domestic. — The  St.  Louis  Democrat  states  that  the 
emigration  to  Kansas  thus  far  this  season  exceeds  any- 
thing ever  before  witnessed  in  this  country,  and  is 
chiefly  from  the  Free  States.  The  same  paper  pub- 
lishes a  statement  given  by  Gov.  Gear-y,  relative  to 
the  troubles  in  that  Territory,  which  asserts  that  from 
the  time  he  entered  the  Territory,  no  fewer  than  fifty 
men  were  under  oath  to  murder  him  if  his  official 
career  did  not  please  them  ;  that  one-half  of  the  out- 
rages committed  by  the  Missouri  ruffians  has  not  been 
told ;  that  his  correspondence  was  constantly  inter- 
cepted and  mutilated  ;  and  that  he  thinks  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  slave  constitution  in  Kansas  inevitable. 
The  cause  of  his  resignation  is  said  to  be  the  failure 
of  the  late  Administration  to  fulfil  the  pledges  of  sup- 
port given  him  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  and  the 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  thrown  in  his  way  by 
the  Judicial  and  other  officers  of  the  Territory.  He 
opposes  the  formation  of  a  State  government  at  pre- 
sent, on  the  ground  that  the  population  is  insufficient. 
The  Free  State  Convention  held  at  Topekavinihe  10th 
and  11th  inst.,  resolved  to  take  no  part  in  the  attempt 
to  organize  a  State  government  under  the  act  of  the 
late  Legislature. 

The  Iowa  State  Constitutional  Convention,  which 
has  been  in  session  at  Iowa  City,  adjourned  on  the 
4th,  after  forming  a  new  constitution  to  be  submitted 
to  the  people.  A  strenuous  effort  was  made  to  strike 
out  the  word  "  white,"  in  the  clause  defining  the  quali- 
fications of  voters,  but  failed  by  six  majority. 

At  the  late  session  of  the  Minnesota  Legislature,  a 
bill  was  passed  for  removing  the  capital  from  St.  Paul 
to  St.  Peter;  but  in  consequence  of  the  bill  being  car 
ried  off  by  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  it 
was  referred,  only  an  incorrect  copy  of  it  could  be 
procured,  dillVring  from  the  bill  as  previously  enacted. 
Nevertheless,  this  was  reported  to  the  Council  as  the 
one  which  had  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
and  was  signed  by  the  Governor.  Its  validity  is  there- 
fore very  questionable.  The  Governor  lias  issued  a 
proclamation  for  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature, 
to  meet  on  tiie  27th  of  next  mouth,  for  enacting  the 
necessary  laws  preliminary  to  forming  a  State  Consti- 
tution, and  for  disposing  of  the  lands  granted  by  Con- 
gress in  aid  of  railroads. 

It  is  stated  that  letters  from  W.  W.  Druniniond,  U. 
S.  Judge  in  Utah,  represent  the  despotism  of  Brigham 
Young,  the  Mormon  leader,  as  extreme.  He  obstructs 
the  action  of  the  Courts,  prevents  legislation,  and  has 
caused  the  records  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Ter- 
ritory to  be  burnt.  The  delegate  from  that  Territory 
denies  the  charges,  declaring  that  they  emanate  from 
enemies  who  have  been  striving  to  foment  difl'erences 
between  the  Mormons  and  the  General  Government. 
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Ai^  ADDRESS  FROM  THE  MEETING  FOR 
SUFFERINGS,  IN  LONDON, 

To  Friends  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  pre- 
sent state  of  what  is  termed  the  church-rate  ques- 
tion. 

Dear  Friends, — Our  attention  has  been 
turned,  with  Christian  interest,  to  the  present 
position  of  our  reh'gious  Society  in  reference  to 
the  rates  commonly  called  church-rates,  and  the 
eiforts  made  for  their  abolition. 

It  can  hardly  be  needful  to  remind  any  of  our 
members  of  the  purely  religious  grounds  on  which 
our  Society  has  ever  refused  the  payment  of 
these  rates  ;  yet,  as  this  paper  may  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with 
'  our  Christian  principles,  it  may  be  convenient  at 
the  outset,  briefly  to  state  the  reasons  of  this  re- 
fusal : — viz. 

Ist.  Because  they  are  exacted  for  the  repair 
and  upholding  of  buildings  wherein  a  mode  of 
worship  is  performed  to  which  we  entertain  con- ' 
scientious  objections. 

2dly.  Because  they  are  levied  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  ceremonials  in   religion,    which,  we  i 
believe,  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  simplicity 
and  the  spirituality  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion. 

3dly.  Because  man  being  accountable  only  to 
God  for  the  exercise  of  his  religion,  we  consider 
it  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  conscience  to 
compel  any  to  contribute,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  the  support  of  a  mode  of  worship  from 
which  they  feel  themselves  religiously  constrained 
to  *8issent. 

This  branch  of  our  Christian  testimony  against 
ecclesiastical  usurpation  and  oppression  has  sub- 
jected our  members  to  suifering  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  our  history.    A  reference  to  the 


original  records  of  the  Sufferings  of  Friends, 
preserved  in  forty-six  folio  volumes,  in  the  Kec- 
ord  Room  at  Devonshire  House,  London,  and 
extending  through  200  years  down  to  the  present 
time,  and  to  Besse's  printed  work  intituled,  Svff- 
erings  of  the  People  called  Quakers,  in  two  vol- 
umes folio,  will  show  that,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Society,  fines  and  imprisonment  for  non- 
attendance  at  the  "  parish  church,"  and  for  non- 
payment of  the  rates  imposed  for  its  repair,  went 
hand  in  hand;  and  the  two  are  in  fact,  almost 
equally  repugnant  in  principle  to  the  rights  of 
conscience.  But  though  the  former — the  com- 
pulsion to  attend  the  parochial  worship — gradu- 
ally passed  into  desuetude,  and  was  finally  abol- 
ished by  statute  as  the  relic  of  a  barbarous  and 
bigoted  age,  the  latter — the  tax  for  supporting 
it — has  hitherto  been  suffered  to  remain  as  a  blot 
upon  our  jurisprudence. 

The  protest  which  the  Society  of  Friends  have 
uniformly  borne  against  this  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive impost,  has  been  mainly  the  practical  one 
of  refusing  the  demand,  and,  as  the  inevitable 
consequence,  suffering  the  penalty  of  the  law,  by 
imprisonment  or  distraint  of  goods ;  occasion- 
ally, however,  accompanying  that  refusal  by  a 
bold  and  manly  statement  of  the  grounds  of 
this  protest  at  the  vestry,  or  before  the  magis- 
trates who  issued  the  warrant. 

Some  mitigation  of  the  law  took  place  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  William  III.,  by  simplifying  and 
making  less  expensive  the  mode  of  recovering 
the  rates,  so  that  the  oppressive  proceedings  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the  imprisonments 
for  months,  and  even  for  years,  which  we  find  in 
the  early  records,  for  a  demand  of  a  few  pence 
or  shillings,  have  long  practically  ceased ;  and 
about  twenty-one  years  ago  imprisonment  for 
these  claims  was,  as  respects  our  Society,  abol- 
ished. 

Whilst  we  bear  in  mind  theapostolic  language, 
that  the  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive,  and 
especially  desire  that  the  conduct  of  our  mem- 
bers, in  reference  to  this  subject  (based  as  the 
objection  is  on  Christian  principle),  may  be 
marked  with  meekness  and  forbearance,  we  are 
inclined  to  fear  that,  in  many  districts,  the  dan- 
ger has  been  rather  of  a  want  of  zeal  than  of  an 
excess  of  it,  more  particularly  where  the  demand 
is  small,  and  the  mode  of  enforcing  it  has  not 
been  particularly  oppressive. 
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Yet  has  the  Society  not  been  by  any  mean^  in- 
different, either  in  its  collective  capacity,  as  a 
Yearly  Meeting,  or  through  its  committee,  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  to  the  duty  of  pleading 
■with  the  Legislature  and  the  Government  for 
the  total  repeal  of  this  obnoxious  impost,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  petitions  enumerated  below.''' 

In  the  year  1833  this  rate,  or  at  least  the  cess 
which  corresponds  to  it,  was  entirely  abolished 
in  Ireland,  and  provision  was  made  in  lieu  thereof 
out  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Irish  Church  Es- 
tablishment. On  that  occasion  many  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical authorities,  both  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, fully  admitted  the  injustice  of  these  rates  ; 
amongst  others.  Dr.  Burton,  the  Regius  Profes- 
sor of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  ex- 
pressly saying — "  If  a  person  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  I  can  hardly  think 
it  right  to  make  him  pay  for  the  expense  of  the 
fabric,  or  for  any  of  the  appendages  of  a  worship 
in  which  he  takes  no  part." 

Since  that  time  public  opinion  has  made  rapid 
strides  towards  a  similar  result  in  this  country. 
In  a  large  number  of  towns,  especially  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  the  rate  is  virtually 
abolished  by  the  refusal  of  the  vestry  to  make  it, 
or  by  the  substitution  of  voluntary  collections 
amongst  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  former  course  has  received  considerable 
encouragement  from  the  final  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  Braintree  case.  In  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  this  subject  in  1851,  it 
was  stated  that,  in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  church-rates  had 
been  abandoned  for  some  years ;  and  it  also  ap- 
pears, from  the  evidence  taken  before  the  same 
committee,  that  in  Newcastle,  Plymouth,  Leices- 
ter, Birmingham,  Carlisle,  Stockport,  Brighton, 
Rochdale,  Middlesborough,  Hackney,  and  many 
other  places,  these  rates  are  nearly  or  quite  ex- 
tinct. 

From  many  of  the  publications  which  have 
been  written  on  the  subject,  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  an  increasingly  strong  opinion  against 
this  impost,  not  only  on  religious,  but  on 
legal  and  constitutional  grounds ;  an  opinion  not 
by  any  means  confined  to  those  in  pi'ivate  sta- 
tions, but  including,  amongst  many  others,  the 
present  Chief- Justice  of  England  himself;  nor 
restricted  to  those  who  hold  what  are  called  libe- 
ral opinions,  but  comprising  many  men  who  are 
regarded  as  decidedly  conservative  in  regard  to 
the  institutions  of  the  country. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  majorities 
against  the  abolition  of  these  rates  have  gradu- 
ally lessened,  until  at  length  they  have  been  con- 

[*Fivc  petitions  since  1836  from  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  to  the  House  of  Commons  are  enumerated, 
also  one  petition  from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  and 
one  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  botli  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  a  personal  application  to  Government  by 
a  deputation  from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings.] 


verted  into  majorities  in  its  favor.    And  even  in 
the  House  of  Lords  there  are  some  indications, 
though  certainly  less  abundant,  of  an  improved 
tone  of  feeling  ;  so  that  there  is  ground  to  hope 
that  the  opinion  expressed  by  a  distinguished 
member  of  that  House,  the  late  Lord  Wharn- 
clilFe,  may  yet  be  verified,  namely — "  That  any  j 
one  who  looks  at  the  state  of  public  feeling  1 
throughout  this  country,  must  admit  that  the  i 
church  rates  cannot  be  much  longer  collected  in  I 
England."  j 

Many  of  our  fellow-subjects,  and  fellow  Chris- 
tians of  other  denominations,  who  have  mani-  , 
fested  a  strong  opposition  to  these  rates,  have  | 
done  so  on  the  ground  of  their  inconsistency 
with  pure  Christianity,  and  of  their  oppression  of  | 
tender  consciences  ;  whilst  others,  doubtless,  who  | 
have  taken  part  therein,  have  been  influenced 
mainly  by  a  sense  of  their  injustice.    The  latter  | 
ground  is  clearly  open  to  them  as  citizens  of  a  free  i 
state ;  nor  is  there  anything  in  our  position  as 
Friends  which  precludes  us,  individually,  from  ■] 
the  exercise  of  our  civil  privileges  in  promoting  j 
their  abolition  on  this  lower  ground.    But  it  is  i 
on  the  higher  ground  alone  that  we  can,  as  a  t 
church,  protest  against  them,  or  are  justified  in  j 
refusing  to  pay  them.    We  trust  that  this  dis-  (1 
tinction  will  be  clearly  maintained  by  all  our  p 
members.  t 

In  the  present  advancing  state  of  the  general  t 
question,  it  becomes  us  attentively  to  review  our  s 
position,  and  seriously  to  consider  what  should  |i 
be  the  conduct  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  of  j, 
its  members  individually,  in  relation  to  it.  After  i 
having  been  enabled,  through  Divine  help,  so  t 
long  to  maintain  this  Christian  testimony  with-  i 
out  flinching,  not  only  by  their  writings  and  by  e 
their  steady  refusal  to  pay  the  demand,  but  also  (i 
by  suffering  in  estate,  and  in  person  also  under  o 
severe  imprisonment,  how  greatly  would  it  be  to  li 
be  deplored  if  Friends  were  not  found  now  at  [, 
their  post,  and  faithful  to  their  Christian  princi- 
ples, when  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  com-  i 
plete  success,  of  the  yoke  being  broken,  and  of  i  u 
justice  being  at  length  done  to  the  rights  of  con-  \< 
science  in  this  matter.  a 

We  are  apprehensive  that  there  is  need  of  5 
more  zeal  and  well-directed  energy  on  the  part  of  s 
Friends  in  their  difi"crent  localities,  to  contribute  ( 
their  full  quota  towards  the  accomplishment  of  0 
this  important  religious  and  national  object —  Ij 

THE  ENTIRE  ABOLITION  OF  THESE  BATES  J  rates 

imposed  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  one  sect,  to  t| 
the  oppression  of  the  consciences  of  those  who  t( 
dissent  from  it.  j 
If,  in  the  present  state  of  the  question,  the  (, 
zeal  of  the  friends  of  religious  liberty  should  te 
wax  cold,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  objeci  n 
now  so  clearly  within  their  reach  may  elude  theii  I 
grasp  altogether,  and  a  measure  of  impcrfec  jj 
compromise  be  substituted  for  that  complete  anc  (j 
unqualified  abolition,  which  is  the  only  true  modi  jj 
of  dealing  with  an  unjust  and  oppressive  impost 
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Much  will,  we  believe,  depend  upon  the  pr^- 
ceedin'^s  of  the  present  session  of  Parliament. 
Notice  has  already  been  given  by  Sir  William 
Clay  of  the  introduction  of  a  bill  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  church-rates  throughout  England  and 
Wales.  If  constituencies  are  on  the  alert,  and 
place  themselves  in  direct  and  judicious  commu- 
nication with  their  respective  representatives  in 
Parliament,  it  will  tend,  not  only  to  keep  those 
members  who  generally  support  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  up  to  the  mark,  but  to  con- 
vince and  confirm  the  waverers,  whilst  those  who 
may  be  personally  indiiferent  to  the  question, 
may  be  induced  to  lend  their  aid  in  promoting 
an  object,  in  which  it  is  so  manifestly  proper 
that  their  parliamentary  conduct  should  conform 
to  the  wishes  of  those  whom  they  represent  j  and 
a  few  such  votes  brought  over  to  the  right  side 
would,  in  all  probability,  insure  the  success  of 
the  measure. 

Whilst,  therefore,  we  desire  for  ourselves,  and 
for  our  fellow-members,  that  we  may  be  preserved 
from  all  political  excitement,  and  maybe  enabled, 
in  dependence  on  the  Lord,  to  maintain  our  tes- 
timony as  a  Christian  duty,  on  Christian  grounds, 
and  in  a  Christian  spirit,  as  those  who  desire  only 
the  spread  of  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  in  its 
purity,  we  would  encourage  our  dear  friends,  in 
the  present  crisis  of  this  question,  to  do  what 
their  hands  find  to  do  with  energy,  firmness,  and 
sound  judgment,  as  free  and  independent  Bri- 
tish subjects  and  citizens.  And  we  would  ap- 
peal to  our  brethren  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  to 
lend  their  aid,  especially  through  their  represen- 
tatives in  Parliament.  Though  they  have  not  a 
common  cause  with  us  as  fellow- sufferers,  yet  the 
cause  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  religious 
truth  is  one  to  which  they  are  equally  bound  with 
ourselves  ;  and  their  efforts  will,  we  are  persuaded, 
be  neither  the  less  vigorous  nor  the  less  success- 
ful because  they  are  disinterested. 

And  should  an  opportunity  occur  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  elective  franchise  before  the  abolition 
of  this  impost  is  accomplished,  we  would  suggest 
to  our  Friends  whether  it  may  not  be  proper,  as 
a  general  rule,  to  act  in  this  case  as  was  done  so 
successfully  in  reference  to  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  and  slavery — namely,  to  refuse  to  give 
their  vote  for  any  candidate  who  is  a  supporter 
of  that  which  they  believe  to  be  morally  and  re- 
ligiously wrong. 

We  hope  also  that,  so  long  as  the  imposition  of 
the  rate  is  still  sanctioned  by  law,  Friends  will 
consider  whether  it  may  not  be  their  place, 
where  it  can  suitably  be  done,  to  attend  at  ves- 
tries convened  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  rate, 
record  their  vote  against  it,  and,  in  a  Christian 
spirit,  state  their  religious  grounds  for  opposing 
it  3  and  if  the  rate  be  imposed,  attend  before  the 
justices,  when  summoned,  and  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  which  that  occasion  also  pre- 
sents of  advocating  the  truth. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  press  upon  all  our 


members  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  their  princi- 
ples, and  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  to  assent 
to  anything  which  can  compromise  them.  May 
we  all,  both  by  word  and  deed,  firmly,  yet  meek- 
ly, uphold  this  testimony  amongst  our  neighbors 
and  fellow-subjects,  and  endeavor  to  difi^use  just 
views  respecting  it ;  thatsonothingmay  be  lacking 
on  our  part  towards  the  immediate  and  complete 
removal  from  our  jurisprudence  of  a  law  incon- 
sistent with  moral  justice,  with  religious  liberty, 
and  with  genuine  Christianity.  Signed,  in  and 
on  behalf  of  the  meeting  aforesaid,  the  6th  of 
the  2nd  Month,  1857. 

Robert  Forstee,  Cleric. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
WILLIAM  WIRT. 

Wm.  Wirt  alludes  in  the  following  pathetic 
strain  to  the  death  of  Agnes,  his  youngest 
daughter,  aged  16,  which  occurred  while  he  was 
from  home,  engaged  in  a  very  important  trial. 

"  My  sweet  angel  visits  me,  by  faith,  many 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day  and  night.  I  want 
only  my  blessed  Saviour's  assurance  of  pardon 
and  acceptance  to  be  at  peace.  I  wish  to  find 
no  rest  short  of  rest  in  him."  "  Dearest  heart, 
let  us  both  look  up  to  that  heaven  where  our 
angel  is,  and  from  which  she  is  still  permitted 
to  observe  us  with  interest;  up  to  that  heaven 
where  our  Saviour  dwells,  and  from  which  he  is 
showing  us  the  attractive  face  of  our  blessed 
and  happy  child,  and  bidding  us  prepare  to  come 
to  her,  since  she  can  no  more  visibly  come  to 
us."  "  I  have  no  taste  now  for  worldly  business. 
I  go  to  it  reluctantly.  I  would  keep  company 
only  with  my  Saviour  and  his  holy  book.  I 
dread  the  world,  the  strife  and  contention  and 
emulation  of  the  bar  ;  yet  I  will  do  my  duty — 
this  is  part  of  my  religion. 

In  a  letter  to  Judge  Carr,  dated  Baltimore, 
March  23d,  1831,  he  writes  : 

"  I  owe  you  several  letters,  my  dear  friend; 
but  you  are  kind,  and  can  allow  for  my  situation. 
I  have  had  such  a  winter  as  I  never  had  before. 
Heavy  causes  to  argue,  with  a  broken  and  ex- 
hausted strength, — when,  at  every  step,  I  felt 
far  better  disposed  to  lie  down  in  the  grave.  It 
was  not  in  such  a  frame  that  I  could  address 
you.  Even  now,  I  am  unfit  to  write.  For  to 
me,  the  heavens  are  hung  with  mourning,  and 
the  earth  covered  with  darkness.  The  charm  of 
life  is  gone.  I  look  at  my  beloved  wife  and  my 
still  remaining  circle  of  afl'ectionate  children, 
and  my  heart  reproaches  me  with  ingratitude  to 
heaven.  I  have  been  too  blessed  for  my  deserts. 
The  selection  of  the  victim  is  too  striking  to  he 
misunderstood.  There  is  a  better  world,  of  which 
I  have  thought  too  little.  To  that  world  she  has 
gone,  and  thither  my  affections  have  followed 
her.  This  was  heaven's  design.  I  see  and  feel 
it  as  distinctly  as  if  an  angel  had  revealed  it. 
I  often  imagine  that  I  can  see  her  beckoning  me 
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to  that  happy  world  to  which  she  has  gone. 
She  was  my  companion,  my  oiBce  companion, 
my  librarian,  my  clerk.  My  papers  now  bear 
her  endorsement.  She  pursued  her  studies  in 
my  ofSce  by  my  side — sat  with  me,  walked  with 
me, — was  my  inexpressibly  sweet  and  insepara- 
ble companion — never  left  me  but  to  go  and  sit 
with  her  mother.  We  knew  all  her  intelligence, 
all  her  pure  and  delicate  sensibility,  the  quick- 
ness and  power  of  her  perceptions,  her  seraphic 
love.  She  was  all  love,  and  loved  all  God's  crea- 
tion, even  the  animals,  trees  and  plants.  She 
loved  her  God  and  Saviour  with  an  angel's  love, 
and  died  like  a  saint." 


For  Friends'  Review. 
THE  MONITOR.     NO,  I. 
Attendance  of  Religious  Meetings. 

"I  do  not  feel  like  going  to  meeting  to-day," 
remarked  a  young  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  one  First-day  morning,  "  and  I  think  I 
shall  not  go."  The  answer  made  to  this  remark 
was  in  the  form  of  a  question  :  "  If  one  of  thy 
distant  debtors  had  agreed  to  pass  within  a  mile 
of  here  and  pay  thee  ten  dollars  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, provided  thou  would  call  for  it,  and  this 
would  he  thy  last  opportunity  for  obtaining  it, 
would  thou  be  likely  to  say,  "  I  don't  feel  much 
like  going  after  that  money  this  morning,  and  I 
think  I  shall  not  go  ?"  "  No,  I  should  not." 
Which,  then,  is  the  most  important,  to  save  a 
few  dollars,  or  to  be  faithful  in  the  performance 
of  religious  duties  ?  to  become  richer  in  this 
world,  or  richer  for  eternity  ?" 

These  remarks  suggest  several  reflections. 
What  is  the  reason  that  men  are  so  prompt  and 
punctual  in  securing  worldly  advantages,  and  so 
feeble,  dull,  and  negligent,  in  the  pursuit  of 
"  true  riches  ?"  A  person  told  me,  he  thought 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  attend  his 
distant  Monthly  Meeting,  (12  miles  off),  that  he 
"  could  not  get  off."  He  was  reminded  that  he 
had  often  gone  further  than  that,  at  an  earlier 
hour,  to  transact  business.  Yet  taking  a  whole 
eternity  in  view,  which  was  the  more  important? 
I  have  often  known  storms  and  rain  to  deter  men 
from  attending  meeting,  but  scarcely  ever  to 
prevent  them  from  meeting  an  appointment 
where  a  good  bargain  was  to  be  made. 

Experience  has  most  amply  proved,  that  those 
who  '*  neglect  the  assembling  of  themselves  to- 
gether" for  public  worship,  or  who  allow  small 
causes  to  prevent  them,  have  their  minds  almost 
wholly  buried  in  the  things  of  earth.  Is  it  to 
he  expected  that  we  shall  attain  righteousness, 
if  we  do  not  hunger  and  thirst  after  it '!  or  that 
the  door  will  be  opened  to  us,  if  we  do  not  per- 
severingly  and  earnestly  knock  ?  Can  it  be  truly 
said  of  us,  that  we  hunger  and  thirst  after  reli- 
gion, if  we  allow  small  causes  to  prevent  us  from 
availing  ourselves  of  one  of  the  best  means  for 
attaining  it,  or  keeping  it  alive? 

There  are  many  who  give  the  entire  six  work- 


ing-days to  business.    At  twelve  hours  for  each 
day,  the  week  is  seventy-two  hours.    May  we 
not  lay  it  down  as  a  truth,  that  he  who  is  not 
willing,  regularly,  to  devote  two  or  three  out  of 
the  seventy-two,  in  endeavoring  to  maintain  or 
increase  his  spiritual  life,  places  his  eternal  inte- 
rests on  a  level  very  far  below  the  acquisition  of 
money  ?    It  is  true,  that  such  persons,  when  they 
do  go,  feel  indiiference  rather  than  life,  and  the 
inducement  appears  to  them  but  small.  They 
have  not  learned  that  heavenly  refreshment  is 
only  to  be  felt  by  those  who  have  earnestly 
sought  it.    The  crown  cannot  be  received  with- 
out first  enduring  the  cross.    We  cannot  serve 
God  and  Mammon.    An  eminent  Friend,  known  1 
to  many  readers  of  this  paper,  who  for  thirty 
years  had  never  allowed  an  extensive  and  suc- 
cessful business  to  keep  him  from  mid-week 
meetings,  remarked  to  his  children  on  his  death- 
bed, that  he  would  not  exchange  his  position  at 
that  time  "  for  ten  thousand  worlds and  a  j 
similar  feeling  would  no  doubt  pervade  all  could  ( 
the  mist  be  removed  from  our  eyes,  which  hides  ^ 
from  them  the  comparative  magnitude  of  this  [, 
dream  of  time  and  the  far-stretching  realities  of  (| 
eternity.  T.  j. 


SIGHT  AND  INSTINCT.  j 

The  delicate  changes  in  the  organs  of  vision  j 
to  adapt  them  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  ani-  |, 
mals  are  among  the  most  remarkable  provisions  j, 
of  Divine  wisdom  for  their  comfort.    We  can-  [, 
not  see  well  in  water,  because  our  eyes  are  fitted  ^ 
for  the  air ;  nor  can  fish  see  well  in  air,  for  the  ^.^ 
same  reason.    By  using  very  convex  spectacles  fi 
we  might  have  distinct  vision  in  water  ;  and  so,  5 
were  a  whale  disposed  to  take  an  excursion  on  „ 
land,  the  optician  might  doubtless  provide  him  ,/ 
with  a  pair  of  spectacles  through  which  he  could 
see  as  well  as  many  travellers  of  our  own  species 
have  done.    But  his  glasses  must  be  concave. 
Some  insects,  as  the  gyrinus,  which  live  chiefly  j 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  have  two  pairs  of 
eyes,  or  perhaps  a  division  of  one  pair  into  an  |j 
upper  and  lower  part — one  set  for  looking  into  j, 
the  water,  and  the  other  for  looking  into  the  air.  | 
The  eyes  of  insects  generally  are  fixed  immova- 
bly in  the  head,  and,  therefore,  they  need  some  j 
provision  to  enable  them  to  see  on  all  sides,  j 
This  is  accomplished  by-  making  their  eyes  poly-  5, 
gonal,  like  a  multiplying  glass,  which  in  fact,  ^ 
amounts  to  giving  them  as  many  eyes  are  there  j| 
are  fiicets ;  for  each  plane  will  produce  a  sepa- 
rate image  on  the  retina.  j[ 

The  instincts  of  animals  aflford  a  prolific  source 
of  examples  to  my  object.    Perhaps,  however,  j| 
no  department  of  science  presents  facts  so  nearly 
approaching  to  romance  as  this.    Indeed,  the  jjl 
earlier  works  on  zoology  contain  not  a  few  state-  pjl 
nicnts  that  are  really  fictitious.    Many,  for  ex- 
ample,  still  suppose  that  serpents  have  the  power  .^1 
of  charming  their  prey,  and  even  man,  within  |fl 
the  reach  of  their  fangs ;  a  notion  which  is  of  a 
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piece  with  the  ancient  stories  about  the  sirens, — 
the  duJce  mnhnn  in  pcla^/o, — or  with  the  modern 
notions  about  the  conversion  of  a  horsehair  into 
a  snake.  But  making  all  due  allowances  for 
such  fancies,  there  still  remains  in  the  history  of 
animal  instincts  a  vast  mass  of  facts  that  are 
truly  marvellous.  Perhaps  in  nothing  do  these 
instincts  seem  more  like  perfected  reason  than 
in  the  construction  of  the  habitations  of  animals. 
Who  does  not  know  what  geometry  as  well  as 
perfection  of  government  there  is  in  a  beehive  ? 
Nor  are  they  less  striking  in  a  vespiary.  Indeed, 
the  queen  of  the  wasps  is  far  more  enterprising 
and  energetic  than  the  queen  of  the  honey  bees. 
For  during  the  winter  nearly  all  the  wasps  die, 
and  the  queen  has  to  rear  up  an  entirely  new 
colony,  and  provide  for  them.  But  before  au- 
tumn she  not  unfrequently  rules  over  no  less 
than  .30,000  subjects — and  all  her  own  children. 
I  must  not,  however,  go  into  details  on  these 
points.  But  there  is  one  fact  connected  with 
the  history  of  bees,  though  not  very  relevant  to 
my  subject,  which  I  mention  for  the  special 
benefit  of  young  men.  Naturalists  admit  that 
the  most  satisfactory  accounts  of  the  instincts 
and  habits  of  bees  was  furnished  by  the  elder 
Huber,  who  constructed  glass  hives,  and  other 
apparatus,  so  that  he  could  watch  their  move- 
ments. But  of  what  use  were  glass  hives  to 
him  ?  for  he  was  stone  blind.  The  mystery  is 
easily  explained.  "  He  saw  the  bees,"  says  his 
biographer,  "  through  the  eyes  of  the  admirable 
woman  whom  he  married."  Now,  I  wish  the 
young  gentlemen  who  hear  me  to  understand 
that  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  a  man  to 
find  his  wife  as  great  a  blessing  as  a  good  pair 
of  eyes. —  Wonders  of  Science  compared  luith 
the  Wonders  of  Romance. 


OBEDIENCE,  DILIGENCE,  TRUTH. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  mother  of  Washing- 
ton was  asked  how  she  had  formed  the  character 
of  her  son,  she  replied  that  she  had  early  en- 
deavoured to  teach  him  three  things: — obedi- 
ence, diligence  and  truth.  No  better  advice  can 
be  given  by  any  parent. 

Teach  your  children  to  obey.  Let  it  be  the 
first  lesson.  Y&u  can  hardly  begin  too  soon. 
It  requires  constant  care  to  keep  up  the  liabit 
of  obedience,  and  especially  to  do  it  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  break  down  the  strength  of  the 
child's  character. 

Teach  your  children  to  be  diligent.  The  habit 
of  being  always  emplojed  is  a  great  safeguard 
through  life,  as  well  as  essential  to  tii.e  culture 
of  almost  every  virtue.  Nothing  can  be  more 
foolish  than  an  idea  which  parents  have,  that  it 
is  not  respectable  to  set  their  children  to  work. 
Playing  is  a  good  thing,  innocent  recreation  is 
an  employment,  and  a  child  may  learn  to  be  dili- 
gent in  that  as  in  other  things ;  but  let  them 
learn  to  be  useful.  As  to  truth,  it  is  the  one  es- 
isential  thing.   Let  everything  else  be  sacrificed 


rather  than  that.  Without  it,  what  dependance 
can  you  place  on  your  child  ?  And  be  sure  to 
do  nothing  yourself  to  give  the  lie  to  your  own 
precepts 

Learning  is  not  wisdom  :  we  may  master  all 
the  lore  of  antiquity,  be  conversant  with  all  the 
writings,  the  sayings  and  the  actions  of  the 
mighty  dead — we  may  fathom  science,  read  the 
heavens,  understand  their  laws  and  their  revo- 
lutions, dive  into  mysteries  of  matter,  and  explain 
the  phenomena  of  earth  and  air  ;  yet  if  we  are 
not  able  to  weigh  our  own  actions  and  require- 
ments with  the  action  of  others  in  the  balance  of 
even  handed,  impartial  justice,  and  repine  not 
at  the  verdict ;  if  we  have  not  yet  obtained  the 
perfect  knowledge  and  government  of  ourselves, 
and  strictly  and  faithfully  maintained  the  secret 
spring  of  mind,  the  fountain  of  our  opinions 
and  motives  of  our  action,  if  we  have  not  yet 
learned  that  "  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law" — 
we  are  not  wise — we  are  as  yet  only  on  the 
threshold  of  knowledge. —  The  Home. 


EMANCIPATION    IN  MISSOURI. 
Extracts  from  a  speech  of  B.  Gralz  Brown,  of 
St.  Louis,  in  the  Missouri  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, February  12th,  1857. 

[Concluded  from  page  462.] 

And  now,  with  that  branch  of  the  subject  I 
have  done,  and  shall  turn  with  more  cheerful 
heart  to  contemplate  what  would  be,  and  will  be, 
the  eff"ect  of  emancipation  upon  the  varied  in- 
terests and  manifold  sources  of  wealth  which  so 
abound  in  Missouri. 

I  think,  sir,  that  in  all  our  domestic  relations, 
as  well  as  in  our  relations  towards  the  balance  of 
this  confederacy,  Missouri  would  be  benefitted  by 
the  liberation  and  riddance  of  every  slave  within 
her  borders.  I  am  persuaded  that  in  respect  to 
our  lands,  our  trade  and  commerce,  our  projected 
railroads,  our  mining  interests,  our  political  po- 
sition and  influence,  it  would  vastly  profit  us  if 
the  people  of  this  State  were  free  from  that 
burden  upon  their  enterprize,  which  it  may  yet 
take  some  years  to  shake  off. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  landed  interests  of 
Missouri,  which  many  seem  to  consider  only  so 
far  as  they  are  wound  up  with,  and  closely  allied 
to,  the  institution  of  slavery,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  submit  a  few  observations.  I  am  fully  aware 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  best  land  in  the  State 
is,  at  present,  or  at  least  was,  a  few  years  since, 
cultivated  by  slave  labor.  I  may  add,  further- 
more, that  1  am  the  last  man  on  this  floor  who 
would  wish  to  strike  a  dastardly  blow  at  any 
species  of  property  in  this  community  ;  such  ac- 
tion would  comport  neither  with  my  feelings  nor 
my  principles.  It  is  democratic  republican  doc- 
trine that  the  rights  of  minorities,  as  well  as 
the  rights  of  majorities,  should  be  respected ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  also  correct  and  wise 
that,  in  matters  of  high  public  concern,  the  legis- 
lation of  the  country  should  be  conformed  to  the 
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welfare  of  the  majority  of  citizens,  yet  ever  kept 
exempt  from  passions  and  prejudices.  It  is  in 
such  spirit  that  I  seek  to  approach  this  slavery 
question  upon  all  occasions,  and  in  such  spirit  I 
desire  now  to  assume  my  own  position  in  the  op- 
posing views  that  are  entertained,  and  interests 
involved,  between  the  thirty  thousand  slavehold- 
ers, who  are  mostly  land  owners,  and  the  seven 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  non-slaveholders, 
thousands  of  whom  are,  themselves,  tillers  of  land. 
I  am  with  the  latter  from  conviction,  not  less 
than  sympathy ;  still,  I  would  not  willingly  do 
any  wrong  to  the  former.  Satisfied,  as  I  am, 
that  the  emancipation  of  slaves  would,  in  the 
■end,  be  fully  as  advantageous  to  the  first  as  to  the 
last,  I  can,  without  any  upbraidings  of  conscience, 
give  that  cause  a  zealous  support.  It  can,  sir, 
be  demonstrated  that  the  additional  value  it  would 
put  upon  the  lands  of  this  State,  and  the  increased 
economy  of  culture  it  would  superinduce,  would 
give  us  an  amount  of  capital  and  taxable  property 
more  than  equal  to  the  worth  of  every  slave  in 
our  midst,  even  if  the  State  paid  for  each  man 
his  price,  and  sent  them  out  from  our  limits.  In 
respect  to  culture  by  the  hands  of  slaves,  we  have 
seen  enough,  in  other  and  older  States,  to  teach 
us  a  lesson  that  should  not  be  disregarded.  As 
one  instance,  I  may  refer  you  to  Virginia — the 
first-born  of  the  wilderness — where  her  pnce  rich 
and  teeming  moulds  are  now  exhausted  by  the 
slothful  and  negligent  cultivation  that  has  there 
predominated.  Year  after  year  it  has  been  going 
on — plowing  in  the  same  furrow — until  the  flint 
of  the  earth  has  exposed  its  barrenness,  and  plan- 
tations have  been  abandoned  and  become  forests. 
That  all  this  is  but  the  result  of  injurious  tillage, 
has  since  been  made  manifest  in  a  singular  de- 
gree. Lands,  which  were  given  up  by  the  slave- 
holder as  too  poor  to  produce  the  necessary  food 
to  sustain  its  laborers  under  slave  culture,  have 
since  been,  to  a  very  great  extent,  taken  up  by 
white  laboring  men  from  the  Northern  States, 
and  nurtured  again  into  luxuriant  productiveness. 
Those  men  have  come  into  that  State  and  re- 
deemed the  refuse  farms,  worn  out  by  slave  labor, 
and  the  result  is  a  smiling  landscape,  where  be- 
fore was  a  deserted  cabin.  The  slavery  system 
there  is  now  in  the  hands  of  immense  proprietors, 
who  lay  claim  only  to  the  past.  The  future  of 
the  Old  Dominion  rests  with  the  white  agricul- 
turists, who  are  yearly  restoring  value  to  her 
broad  lands.  Again,  the  effect  of  this  institution 
may  be  seen  in  its  influence  upon  the  culture  and 
proprietorship  of  the  soil  of  Kentucky.  The 
earlier  days  of  my  life  were  passed  there,  and  I 
have,  therefore,  a  personal  knowledge  touching 
its  operation.  It  is  true  that  slave  labor  has  not 
as  yet  been  able  to  exhaust  the  miraculous  fer- 
tility of  a  limestone  country,  but  the  other  and 
customary  attendants  upon  the  slave  system  have 
not  been  wanting  there.  A  generation  or  two 
has  .sufficed  to  concentrate  vast  tracts  in  tlie  hands 
of  single  owners,  while  the  small  farmers,  the 
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men  too  poor  to  purchase  labor,  and  too  proud  to 
work  beside  the  slave,  have  been  forced  to  burden 
their  estates,  to  thatch  them  over  with  mortgages 
for  temporary  relief;  and,  finally,  to  abandon 
their  inheritance  and  seek  new  homes  in  new 
territories.  I  could  name,  sir,  as  an  illustration  of 
this,  a  single  vicinage,  where,  ten  years  ago,  the 
population  was  double'  what  it  now  is ;  where  the 
country  round  was  dotted  with  frequent  farms, 
where  beautiful  gardens  and  shaven  lawns  spoke 
to  the  eye,  but  where  now  all  is  held  in  the  hands 
of  one  or  two  proprietors,  and  farmed  by  over- 
seers and  slaves.  Such  has  been  the  effect  of 
that  system  upon  the  landed  interests  of  that 
State,  and  such  I  believe  is  its  necessary  effect 
everywhere,  From  the  earliest  time,  down  to 
the  present  day,  such  has  been  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  institution,  and  I  see  not  why,  if 
left  unchecked,  it  would  not  ultimately  be  so  here 
likewise.  From  the  steppes  of  Russia,  to  the 
plantations  of  Cuba,  it  has  worked  out  this  social 
condition — this  landed  monopoly — and  I  see  not 
why  this  State  should  prove  an  exception  to  the 
experience  of  all  other  States. 

In  perusing,  not  long  since,  an  able  essay,  by 
an  admired  American  author,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  "  Decline  of  the  Roman  people,"  I  was 
most  forcibly  struck  by  the  graphic  delineation 
which  he  gave  of  the  controlling  and  sinister  in- 
fluence which  this  absorption  of  the  land,  in  few 
hands,  exerted  in  hastening  the  overthrow  of  that 
great  nation  of  antiquity.  The  name  of  that 
author  stands  high  in  Democratic  annals,  and 
cannot  but  be  greeted  favorably  in  this  assembly 
— it  was  G-EORGE  Hancroft.  It  will  not  be  too 
great  an  infringement  upon  time,  I  trust,  if  I 
quote  a  passage  or  two  from  his  volume,  which 
seem  to  me  remarkably  applicable  to  the  matter 
we  are  considering.  He  is  tracing  the  fallen 
greatness  of  Rome,  and  says  : — 

"  When  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  on  his 
way  to  Spain,  to  serve  in  the  army  before  Nu- 
mantia,  travelled  through  Italy,  he  was  led  to 
observe  the  impoverishment  of  the  great  body  of 
citizens  in  the  rural  districts.  Instead  of  little 
farms,  studding  the  country  with  their  pleasant 
aspects,  and  nursing  an  independent  race,  he 
beheld  nearly  all  the  lands  of  Italy  engrossed  by 
large  proprietors  ;  and  the  plow  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  slave.  In  the  early  periods  of  the  State, 
Cincinnatus,  at  work  in  his  field,  was  the  model 
of  patriotism  ;  agriculture  and  war  liad  been  the 
labor  and  office  of  freemen ;  but  of  these,  the 
greater  number  had  now  been  excluded  from 
employment  by  the  increase  of  slavery,  and  its 
tendency  to  confer  the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  soil  on  the  few.  The  palaces  of  the  wealthy 
towered  in  the  landscape  in  solitary  grandeur ; 
the  plebeians  hid  themselves  in  miserable  hovels. 
Deprived  of  the  dignity  of  freeholders,  they  could 
not  even  hope  for  occupation ;  for  the  opulent 
land-owner  preferred  rather  to  make  use  of  his 
slaves,  whom  he  could  not  but  maintain,  and  who 
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constituted  liis  family.  Excepting  the  small 
number  of  the  immeasurably  rich,  and  a  feeble 
and  constantly  decreasing  class  of  independent 
husbandmen,  poverty  was  extreme.  The  King 
of  Syria  had  reverenced  the  edicts  of  Roman 
envoys,  as  though  they  had  been  the  commands  of 
heaven  ;  the  rulers  of  Egypt  had  exalted  the 
Romans  above  the  immortal  gods  ;  and  from  the 
fertile  fieWs  of  western  Africa,  Masinissa  had 
sent  word  that  he  was  but  a  Roman  overseer.  Yet 
a  great  majority  of  the  Roman  citizens,  now  that 
they  had  become  the  conquerors  of  the  world,  were 
poorer  than  their  forefatlaers,  who  had  extended 
their  ambition  only  to  the  plains  round  Rome." 
And  still  further — 

"  He  saw  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  States 
divided  into  the  few  wealthy  nobles,  the  many 
indigent  citizens,  the  still  more  numerous  class 
of  slaves.  Reasoning  correctly,  he  perceived  that 
it  was  slavery  which  crowded  the  poor  freeman 
out  of  employment,  and  barred  the  way  to  his 
advancement.  It  was  the  aim  of  Gracchus,  not 
so  much  to  mend  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  as 
to  lift  the  freemen  into  dignity ;  to  give  them 
land ;  to  make  them  industrious  and  useful,  and 
so  to  repose  on  them  the  liberties  of  the  State. 
With  the  fixedness  of  an  iron  will,  he  resolved  to 
increase  the  number  of  the  landed  proprietors  of 
Italy,  to  create  a  Roman  Yeomanry.  This 
was  the  basis  of  his  radical  reform." 

And  shall  these  passages,  concerning  the  ruin 
of  the  grandest  empire  of  the  ancients,  point 
out  to  us  no  policy,  and  avert  us  from  no  fatal 
error  in  our  effort  to  here  build  up  the  mightiest 
Republic  of  the  New  World.  I  trust,  sir,  that 
we  shall  not  be  so  blind ;  but  that  seeing  the 
threatened  evil,  we  will  take  measures  to  check 
its  growth.  Let  us  not  wed  ourselves  to  our  idols, 
but  confronting  the  future,  boldly  encourage  such 
reforms  in  our  domestic  economy  as  may  do  equal 
justice  to  the  rights  of  all,  and  save  our  wide 
domain  from  such  fate  as  befel  the  fertile  plains 
of  Italy. 

Another  point  of  view,  and  one  that  will  amply 
repay  investigation,  is  the  bearing  which  gradual 
emancipation  may  have  upon  trade  and  commerce. 
I  venture,  sir,  to  declare  here,  that  it  would  add 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  aggregate  wealth  that 
now  floats  upon  our  streams,  and  passes  along 
our  highways.  So  long  as  slavery  obtains,  as  a 
system,  in  our  community,  so  long,  it  would  seem 
— if  we  are  to  judge  from  past  experience — 
slavery  agitations  will  continue  to  disturb  all  the 
relations  of  society ;  and  to  none  does  it  ever 
cause  a  greater  shock  than  to  those  exchanges 
that  may  well  be  styled  the  nerves  of  commerce. 
We  have  seen  something  of  this  oui'selves  during 
the  past  year.  We  have  witnessed  a  Kansas 
foray,  originating  in  a  political  agitation  of  the 
slavery  question,  shaping  itself  into  armed  ex- 
peditions against  a  neighboring  Territory,  and 
eventuating  in  the  blockade  of  that  great  naviga- 
ble stream  which  runs  through  the  heart  of  our 
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State ;  in  the  stoppage  of  travel  and  transporta- 
tion, and  in  the  diversion  of  trade,  that  of  right 
belongs  to  us,  into  Northern  and  Southern  routes. 
It  may  be  estimated  that  that  one  act  alone  of  vio- 
lence, upon  the  Missouri  river,  injured  us  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  in  the  shape  of  the  discourage- 
ment of  transit  by  Kansas  emigrants  through  our 
State.  It  certainly  diverted  more  than  ten 
thousand  people  from  the  accustomed  route  upon 
yonder  waters,  that  flow  within  our  view,  and 
forced  them  to  seek  other  and  devious  svays  to 
reach  their  destination.  That  is  but  a  single 
item  of  the  injury  inflicted,  but  it  is  a  telling 
item,  and  one  that  speaks  volumes  upon  this 
subject  of  agitation.  We  have  seen,  also,  the 
demoralization  which  has  been  so  frequently  pro- 
duced by  it  upon  society  at  large,  and  which, 
after  sundering  all  business  relations,  has  sub- 
stituted plunder  for  purchase.  Who  does  not 
recall,  during  the  late  Kansas  war,  the  utter  sus- 
pension of  business  relations  which  prevailed  in 
counties  contiguous  to  the  line  ?  There  the  ties 
which  bound  merchant  to  merchant,  were  sud- 
denly snapped  asunder;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  all  trade  languished  ;  shops  and  stores 
closed  their  doors,  and  put  up  the  sign  "  To  let;" 
flourishing  towns  sorrowed  over  deserted  wharves, 
and  a  settled  aspect  of  stagnation  hung  over  all 
the  western  half  of  Missouri.  And  has  not  all 
this  something  to  do  with  the  question  before  us? 
Such  agitations  would  be  forever  debarred,  if  the 
fruitful  cause  of  all  this  turmoil  were  removed ; 
and  now,  especially,  when,  by  resolution,  it  is 
proposed  to  rekindle  the  flames  of  similar  excite- 
ments in  the  political  canvass  of  August  next,  it 
becomes  a  pertinent  question  to  consider  how 
much  of  the  injury  lately  inflicted  upon  trade 
and  commerce,  would  be  avoided  in  the  future 
by  an  act  of  gradual  emancipation. 

Those  who  would  have  our  people  embark  in 
the  cause  of  Southern  radicalism  and  secession, 
who  would  have  them  sacrifice  every  interest  of 
society  to  a  wild  agitation  in  behalf  of  •  slavery 
extension,  are  but  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  and 
have  neither  a  true  conception  of  the  destiny  that 
awaits  our  State,  nor  a  full  and  just  appreciation 
of  the  many  social  evils  that  are  ah-eady  attendant 
upon  the  institution  as  it  exists  amongst  us.  I 
am,  sir,  no  alarmist,  and  have  no  desire  to  go 
heedlessly  into  a  discussion  of  the  domestic  re- 
lations between  master  and  slave.  It  is  not 
needed  that  I  should  comment  upon  that  theme, 
in  order  to  a  fair  presentation  of  the  matter  be- 
fore us.  It  will  be  suificient  to  point  the  mean- 
ing of  the  views  expressed  in  regard  to  Western 
civilization,  by  afiirming  that  practical  emancipa- 
tion, flowing  from  natural  causes,  is  one  of  its 
most  striking  developments ;  and  to  add  that 
those  who  have  lived,  and  acted  and  felt,  amjdst 
communities  where  slavery  existed,  know  some- 
thing of  its  attendant  evils,  and  something  of  its 
occasional  abuses.    They  know  that  amongst  the 
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whites  the  chief  sufferers  are  the  young ;  and, 
amongst  the  blacks,  the  aged  ;  that  it  superin- 
duces thriftlessness  in  boyliood,  extravagance  in 
manhood,  and  poverty  in  the  declining  days  of 
life  ;  and  that,  taken  even  in  its  best  light,  there 
are  many  things  about  its  domestic  character  over 
which  it  is  prudent  to  draw  the  veil.  Upon  this 
point,  therefore,  I  desire  to  say  no  more.  What 
I  have  said  has  been  dictated  by  no  prejudice, 
but  by  an  earnest  desire  to  represent  all  the 
bearings  of  this  subject  of  emancipation  in  their 
true  light.  Even  this  may  be  considered  by  some 
as  unwarrantable  liberty,  and  I  may  be  arraigned, 
in  the  cant  language  of  the  day,  as  not  being 
"  loyal  to  the  institutions  of  the  State."  Sir,  I 
am  "  loyal"  to  the  welfare  of  Missouri,  and  that, 
I  hold,  transcends  in  importance  any  institution. 
But,  I  am  not,  and  never  will  be  "  loyal"  in  the 
sense  of  blind  adherence  to  everything  that  may 
be  established.  Such  loyalty  would  be  a  crime 
against  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Sir,  was  Virginia 
loyal  to  her  institutions  when  she  abolished  pri- 
mogeniture ?  Was  Pennsylvania  loyal  to  hers 
when  she  abolished  slavery  ?  Were  the  Colonies 
loyal  to  theirs  when  they  abolished  royalty  ?  This 
is  the  cry  with  which  bigots  intimidate  fools. 
Loyalty  to  existing  institutions  shuts  out  all  re- 
form. There  is  one  institution  to  which  all  citi- 
zens should  be  ever  loyal,  and  only  one — that  is 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  All  other  institu- 
tions must  conform  to  that  or  cease  to  exist. 

I  have  not  the  least  disposition,  sir,  to  prolong 
my  remarks.  I  have  said  in  substance  what  I 
designed  saying  in  regard  to  the  past,  the  present 
and  the  future  aspects  of  the  slavery  issue  that 
has  been  forced  upon  us  by  the  Senate  resolution. 
The  suddenness  with  which  it  has  been  sprung; 
the  one  day's  notice  only  of  the  proposition  that 
has  been  accorded  to  us,  the  inability  to  obtain 
access,  in  this  remote  capital,  to  valuable  sources 
of  information  that  would  have  thrown  much 
light  upon  the  subject,  have  all  conspired  to 
render  very  imperfect  the  exposition  that  has 
been  attempted.  But,  sir,  if  nothing  else  has 
been  accomplished  this  day,  one  thing  has 
transpired,  and  that  is  the  bringing  up  of  the 
whole  subject  for  future  discussion.  1'he  intro- 
duction of  th  is  resolution  has  madeemancipation 
henceforth  and  for  ever  an  open  question  in  Mis- 
souri. I  presume,  sir,  that  when  the  inquiry 
has  been  moved  by  those  who  claim  to  be  the 
exclusive  guardians  of  the  slave  interest  of  the 
State,  men  who  may  feel  solicitude  for  other  in- 
terests, and  may  be  concerned  directly  in  the 
encouragement  of  a  more  exalted  species  of  labor, 
will  not  hesitate  to  speak  out  their  opinions. 
When  the  champions  of  negro  bondage  press 
forward  to  inscribe  their  belief  upon  the  records 
of  tliis  General  Assembly,  the  vindicators  of  the 
rights  of  the  white  man,  the  free  man,  the  work- 
ing man,  will  not  be  slow  to  appeal  to  the  verdict 
of  an  enlightened  public  sentiment.  Hence  it  is, 
I  venture  to  say,  that  emancipation  is  hencefor- 


ward an  open  question  in  Missouri.  That  re- 
solution is  the  warrant  for  full,  fearless,  and  con- 
scientious examination  in  all  the  after  time.  None 
other  is  needed  ;  if  it  were,  it  could  be  found  in 
the  highest  instrument  of  writing  in  our  organic 
law.  The  constitution  of  Missouri  has  made 
provision  concerning  the  emancipation  of  all  the 
slaves  in  the  State.  The  first  article  of  the 
twenty-seventh  section,  whilst  defining  and  limit- 
ing the  powers  of  the  G-eneral  Assembly,  "/o/- 
the  emancipation  of  slaves,"  yet  points  out  two 
modes  in  which  it  may  be  done.  The  course  of 
coming  events  was  clearly  foreseen  by  those  who 
framed  that  charter  of  rights,  and  this  great 
change  was  discussed  and  provided  for  in  accord- 
ance with  ideas  that  then  prevailed.  It  was, 
moreover,  incorporated  into  the  organic  law,  that 
the  constitution  itself  could  be  amended  upon 
this  as  all  other  subjects,  by  two  successive  and 
concurring  General  Assemblies.  If  then,  sir,  I 
or  you,  or  any  other,  may  be  impelled  to  urge  a 
radical  but  gradual  reform  in  regard  to  this  in- 
stitution of  slavery  ;  may  we  not  with  the  con- 
stitution in  hand — with  high  considerations  of 
the  welfare  of  the  State  at  heart — and  with  the 
rights  and  interests  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
free  white  citizens  in  our  keeping — may  we  not, 
I  say,  feel  fully  prepared  to  stand  forward  and 
answer  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  with  triumph- 
ant and  convincing  argument? 


FRIENDS'  REV^IEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  4,  1857. 


Judge  Taney  on  the  Right  of  Citizen- 
ship.— Two  weeks  since  we  quoted  the  strangely 
erroneous  assertion,  put  forth  by  a  majority  of 
the  Judges  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  to  the 
effect  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence (1776),  and  the  adoption  of  the  Fede- 
ral Constitution,  (1787-90,)  it  was  the  fxed  and 
universal  opinion  that  imported  Africans  had  no 
rights  which  white  men  were  bound  to  respect ; 
that  they  were  never  thought  or  spoken  of  ex- 
cept as  property ;  and  might  be  reduced  to 
slavery,  bought  and  sold,  and  treated  as  an  ordi- 
nary article  of  merchandize ;  and  that  this  opinion 
was  universalli/  impressed  on  the  Colonists  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  contrariety  of  these 
assertions  with  the  facts  of  history,  has  been 
clearly  shown  in  an  extended  article  in  the  Na- 
tional Era,  from  which  we  give,  on  another  page, 
some  interesting  extracts. 

The  error  of  Judge  Taney,  and  his  singular  per- 
version of  facts,  are  not  less  striking,  when,  in 
determining  who  were  citizens  of  the  several 
States  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  it  is 
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assumed  that  the  colored  race  were  not  re- 
cognized as  citizens,  nor  allowed  the  exercise 
of  any  rights  or  immunities  belonging  to  citizens, 
in  any  of  the  States.  William  Goodell  has  care- 
fully investigated  the  subject,  and  shows  that  in 
seven  of  the  thirteen  original  States,  viz.,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, North  Carolina  and  New  Hampshire,  there 
was  no  distinction  between  "white"  and  "co- 
lored "  in  the  required  qualifications  of  voters, 
when  the  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted ;  and 
it  appears  that  persons  of  "  African  descent  " 
were  allowed  to  vote  in  all  these  States,  and  that 
they  exercised  the  right  as  late,  at  least,  as  1820 
in  Maryland,  1830  in  North  Carolina,  and  1850 
in  Virginia. 

The  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  formed  in 
1790,  and  that  of  Gleorgia,  as  revised  and 
amended  in  1798,  made  no  distinction  of  color 
in  respect  to  voters,  thus  affording  presumptive 
evidence  that  there  was  no  such  distinction  in 
1787. 

The  States  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut, 
being  without  State  Constitutions  in  1787-9, 
were  debarred  by  their  English  Charters  from 
making  any  distinction  of  color  in  qualifications 
of  voters. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  eleven  of  the 
thirteen  States  which  originally  adopted  the  Fede- 
ral Constitution,  colored  people  were  at  that  time 
regarded  as  citizens,  and  enjoyed  their  rights  as 
such.    But  Judge  Taney  says — 

"  It  is  true  that  every  person,  and  every  class 
and  description  of  persons,  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  regarded  as  citizens 
of  the  several  States,  became  citizens  of  this  new 
political  body,  and  none  other.  It  was  for  them 
and  their  posterity,  and  for  nobody  else ;  and  all 
the  rights  and  immunities  were  intended  to  em- 
brace only  those  of  State  communities,  or  those 
who  became  members  according  to  the  principles 
on  which  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  It  was 
a  union  of  those  who  were  members  of  the  politi- 
cal commuaities,  whose  powers,  for  certain  speci- 
fied purposes,  extended  over  the  whole  territories 
of  the  United  States,  and  gave  each  citizen  rights 
outside  his  State  which  he  did  not  before  possess, 
and  placed  all  rights  of  persons  and  property  on 
Ian  equality." 

i  Taking  the  above  facts  into  view,  the  neces. 
jsary  conclusion  from  the  argument  of  the  Chief 
Justice  is,- that  the  descendants  of  the  colored 
people  who  enjoyed  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship under  the  Constitutions  of  eleven  of  the 
original  States,  are  now,  in  those  States,  at  least. 


strictly  and  constitutionally  citizens  of  the  United 
States  ! 

We  would  gladly  publish  the  opinions  of 
Judges  McLean  and  Curtis,  who  dissented  from 
the  decision  of  the  Court,  but  they  are  too  long 
for  insertion  in  the  Review,  and  most  of  our 
readers  will  probably  have  other  opportunities  of 
seeing  them. 


The  Hostilities  at  Canton. — The  world 
has  often  had  to  deplore  the  fatal  effects  of  the 
unchristian  aphorism — "  In  time  of  peace  prepare 
for  war."  A  late  instance  is  found  in  the  bar- 
barous and  indefensible  attack  upon  Canton  by  a 
British  fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sey- 
mour. A  dif&culty  arose  between  the  British 
Consul  and  the  Grovernor  of  Canton  about  a 
matter  of  small  importance  in  itself,  but  in  which, 
it  has  been  clearly  shown,  the  British  authorities 
were  in  the  wrong,  and  instead  of  seeking  re- 
dress from  the  Imperial  Government  at  Pekin, 
and  making  the  British  Government  acquainted 
with  the  alleged  offence.  Consul  Parkes,  Commis- 
sioner Bowring  and  Admiral  Seymour,  having 
the  means  of  attack  at  hand,  took  the  responsi- 
bility of  commencing  hostilities  against  a  city 
which  might  be  said  to  be  almost  defenceless, 
barbarously  destroying  the  suburbs  and  throwing 
hot  shot  and  shell  into  the  crowded  city  itself. 

The  subject  has  been  earnestly  discussed  in 
both  houses  of  Parliament  on  a  motion  in  each 
condemnatory  of  the  Chinese  war;  and  though 
the  motion  was  lost  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a 
vote  of  110  to  146,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
it  was  carried  in  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of 
16,  the  vote  for  R.  Cobden's  resolution,  being 
263 ;  against  it  247.  "  In  order  to  appreciate 
the  full  value  of  this  vote,"  says  the  London 
Morning  Star,  "  continental  politicians  ought  to 
be  apprised  of  two  things — first,  of  the  character 
and  position  of  the  men  who  followed  Mr.  Cob- 
den  into  the  lobby ;  and  second,  of  the  number 
of  votes  which  Ministers  recorded  in  favor  of 
themselves.  The  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  others 
holding  official  office  dependent  upon  Ministers, 
are  not  less  than  30  ;  and  as  these  individuals 
were,  on  this  occasion,  upon  their  trial,  the 
moral  effect  of  Mr.  Cobden's  motion  must  be 
judged  of  by  subtracting  them  from  the  division. 
But  it  is  of  more  importance  to  observe  the  names 
on  the  division  list,  as  it  will  be  published  to- 
morrow.   If  we  do  not  mistake,  it  will  be  see  n 
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that  Mr.  Cobden  was  followed  by  such  men  as 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  James  Graham,  Lord  Stanley, 
Mr.  Disraeli,  Lord  John  Russell — in  fact,  by 
every  member  who  represents  the  various  feelings 
and  sections  in  the  Lower  House  of  Parhament, 
with  the  exception  of  those  on  the  Treasury 
Bench,  and  by  every  statesman  of  eminence  who 
does  not  at  this  moment  derive  emolument  for 
active  official  services.  It  may,  we  think,  be 
safely  stated,  that  there  never  was  a  motion  sub- 
mitted to  our  Legislature  which  succeeded  in 
carrying  so  much  renowned  statesmanship,  and 
so  many  diiferent  parties  against  the  advisers  of 
the  Crown." 

The  usual  course,  after  the  House,  by  a  ma- 
jority however  small,  affirms  what  is  regarded  as 
a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  government,  is  either 
the  resignation  of  the  Ministry,  leaving  the  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  the  country  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  had  obtained  the  majority,  or  an 
immediate  dissolution  of  Parliament,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  election  for  a  new  House  of  Com. 
mons.  In  the  present  case,  the  Prime  Minister, 
Lord  Palmerston,  announced  that  the  state  of 
public  business  would  not  permit  an  immediate 
dissolution,  and  he  thought  circumstances  at 
present  did  not  demand  the  resignation  of  the 
Ministers ;  they  had  therefore  advised  the  Crown 
to  dissolve  Parliament  as  early  as  practicable, 
probably  in  the  Fifth  month.  We  may  earnestly 
hope  that  the  new  election  will  indicate  on  the 
part  of  a  majority  of  the  people  a  desire  that  the 
affairs  of  governments  and  the  settlement  of  dif- 
ficulties between  nations,  shall  be  conducted  on 
principles  increasingly  accordant  with  the  reli- 
gion which  inculcates  "  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  toward  men." 

An  English  friend  wrote  under  date  of  2d  mo. 
19th,  "  I  am  glad  to  say  that  Richard  Cobden 
has  given  notice  of  a  resolution  to  be  moved  next 
week  in  the  House  of  Commons,  condemnatory 
of  the  Chinese  war.  He  will  not  have  John 
Bright  to  help  him,  as  he  is  abroad  for  his  health ; 
but  he  will  be  supported  by  some  of  our  ablest 
statesmen,  and  though  he  may  probably  not  carry 
his  motion,  he  will  succeed  in  damaging  an  un- 
worthy administration  which  ought  to  be  over- 
thrown. The  war  with  Persia  is,  we  believe) 
nearly  or  quite  at  an  end,  but  Lord  Palmerston, 
who  is  emphatically  a  war  JMiuistcr,  and  full  of 
chivalry,  seems  determined  to  embroil  us  some- 
where, if  he  can.  1  think  his  reigu  will  not  last 
long  J  the  people  begin  to  be  tired  of  him." 


The  Chukch  Rate  Question. — While  we 
are  happily  free  in  this  country  from  the  annoy- 
ance and  injustice  of  "  Church  Rates,"  we  can- 
not but  sympathize  with  our  fellow  members  and 
with  other  dissenters  from  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
England,  who  are  subject  to  the  imposition  ;  and 
we  may  earnestly  desire  the  success  of  their  efforts 
for  its  removal.  The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in 
London  having  recently  issued  an  Address  on 
the  subject  to  Friends  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, a  copy  is  presented  to  our  readers  this  week, 
furnishing  interesting  information,  and  also  mani- 
festing a  continued  care  for  the  faithful  support 
of  our  Christian  testimony  in  reference  to  Gospel 
ministry  and  Divine  worship. 


Mareied. — At  Friends'  Meeting,  "Wayne  County, 
N.  C,  on  the  19th  of  last  mo.  Lewis  H.  Massey,  of 
Neuse  Monthly  Meeting,  to  Avis  0.  Colman,  of  Nahunta 
Monthly  Meeting,  Wayne  County,  N.  C. 

 At  Friends'  meeting,  West  Union,  Ind.,  on  the 

26th  of  2d  mo.  last,  Eleazer  B.  Carter,  of  White  Lick 
Monthly  Meeting,  to  Eliza  Ann  Johnson,  of  the  former 
place. 

 On  the  5th  of  last  month,  at  Friends'  Meeting, 

Bloomfield,  Prince  Edward  Co.,  C.  W.,  Archblaus  S. 
Hdbbs,  to  LvDiA  S.,  youngest  daughter  of  Judah  and 
Lavinia  S.  Bowerman,  both  members  of  West  Lake 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 At  New  Garden  Meeting  house,  Guilford  Co., 

N.  C.,on  the  11th  of  last  month,  185Y,  James  W.  Cope- 
land,  son  of  Jesse  and  Sarah  Copeland,  to  Keziah  E. 
Stalker,  daughter  of  Aaron  and  Jaae  Stalker  of  the 
former  glace. 


Died. — On  the  20th  of  12th  mo.  last,  Isaac  Hadlet, 
a  member  of  West  Union  Monthly  Meeting,  Ind.,  aged 
nearly  76  years. 

 On  the  10th  of  the  2nd  mo.  1857,  Elihu  Coffin, 

a  member  and  elder  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends,  Guilford  County,  N.  C.  His  friends  are 
comforted  in  the  belief  that  his  end  was  peace. 

  In  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  the  19th 

inst.,  in  the  1M  year  of  his  age,  Benoni  Sprague,  a 
minister  of  Rochester  Monthly  Meeting. 


ANNUAL  MONITOR. 

It  is  probably  generally  known,  that  for  many  years 
a  small  volume  has  been  annually  published  in  Lon- 
don, under  the  title  of  "  Annual  Monitor,''  mainly  de- 
signed as  a  record  of  the  deaths  which  occur  amongst 
the  members  of  our  Society  in  Great  Britain,  accom- 
panied with  such  brief  memorials  concerning  the 
deceased  as  may  be  prepared  and  approved. 

Believing  that  a  similar  record  of  the  deaths  of 
Friends  in  this  country  would  be  appreciated,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends  in  New 
York  have  offered  to  perform  the  editorial  labor  of 
preparing  it  for  the  jircss. 

To  render  the  work  interesting  and  satisfactory, 
the  committee  must  rely  upon  the  aid  of  Friends  in 
the  several  Yearly  Meetings.  They  therefore  request 
to  be  furnished  with  the  requisite  information  as  early 
as  may  be  practicable,  and  that  the  comifluiiications 
forwarded  to  them  state  clearly  the  name,  date  of  de- 
cease, age,  place  of  residence,  &c.,  of  theFriend  whose 
death  is  reported. 

In  addition  to  these,  when  circumstances  will  war- 
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rant  it,  short  biographical  sketches,  or  accounts  of 
the  lives  and  closing  scenes  of  those  who  have  been 
removed  from  our  midst,  will  add  materially  to  the 
interest  of  the  reports.  Much  care  in  this  respect  will 
be  needed,  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  lauding  the 
creature,  or  ascribing  to  frail  humanity  the  honor 
which  belongs  to  the  Master  only. 

All  accounts  should  be  attested  by  some  Friend  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  related,  or  by  the 
correspondent  of  the  meeting  in  the  limits  of  which 
the  deceased  had  resided. 

Commuaications  for  the  committee  may  be  address- 
ed to  the  care  of 

WILLIAM  WOOD,  389  Broadway,  or 
HENRY  DICKINSON,  24  Cliff  street,  N.  Y. 

WEST  TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  boarding  school 
at  West  Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  Sixth  day, 
the  10th  of  Fourth  month,  at  7  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  and  the  Committee 
on  Admissions  meet  on  the  same  day  ;  the  former  at 
4  o'clock,  the  latter  at  5  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi-annual  ex- 
amination of  the  schools,  commencing  on  Third  day 
morning,  the  7th  of  the  month. 

THOMAS  KIMBER,  Clerk. 
Phila.,  3d  mo.,  28,  1857.  2t. 


From  the  National  Era. 
JUDGE  TANEY  CONFRONTED  BY  HISTORY. 

Judge  Taney  assumes  that  the  Negro,  or  black 
race,  whether  in  Freedom  or  Slavery,  during  the 
period  when  the  Colonies  declared  their  inde- 
pendence of  Great  Britain,  and,  as  States,  asso- 
ciated themselves  first  by  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, then  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  was 
universally  regarded,  by  all  civilized  nations,  as 
having  "  no  rights  which  white  men  were  bound 
to  respect,"  and  as  subjects  of  property,  to  be 
"  bought  and  sold  and  treated  as  an  ordinary 
article  of  merchandize;" 

That  "  this  opinion  at  that  time  was  fixed  and 
universal  with  the  civilized  portion  of  the  white 
race;" 

That  it  was  "  regarded  as  an  axiom  in  morals 
which  no  one  thought  of  disputing,  and  every 
one  habitually  acted  upon  it,  without  doubting 
for  a  moment  the  correctness  of  the  opinion ;" 

That  "in  no  nation  was  this  opinion  more 
fixed  generally  and  acted  upon  than  in  Eng- 
land;" 

That  "  the  opinion  thus  entertained  was  uni- 
versally impressed  on  the  Colonists  this  side  of 
the  Atlaptic ;" 

And  that  History  shows  all  this. 

From  this  assumed  state  of  facts,  he  deduces 
three  practical  inferences  :  — 

1st.  That  neither  negroes  nor  their  descend- 
ants, slave  or  free,  were,  or  could  be,  citizens  of 
the  Political  Community,  associated  first,  by  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  then,  by  the  Federal 
Constitution ; 

2dly.  That  the  declaration  and  guaranties  of 
Natural  Rights  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  in  the  Federal  Constitution  were  in- 
tended to  apply,  and  did  apply,  alone  to  the 
white  race  inhabiting  the  Colonies  and  States ;  ' 


3dly.  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  recognizes,  and  was  intended  to  recog- 
nize, the  principle  that  slaves  are  property,  to 
be  guarantied  and  protected  like  any  other  pro- 
perty. 

Judge  Curtis,  in  his  opinion,  controverted  the 
state  of  facts  alleged  by  the  Chief  Justice  to  ex- 
ist at  the  time  mentioned,  so  far  as  completely 
to  invalidate  the  first  inference.  By  citations 
from  the  Constitutions,  Laws,  and  Records  of 
the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  North  Carolina,  he 
demonstrated  that  all  native-born  free  inhabi- 
tants, although  descended  from  African  Slaves, 
were  not  only  citizens  of  those  States,  but  such 
of  them  as  had  the  other  necessary  qualifications, 
possessed  the  franchise  of  electors,  on  equal 
terms  with  other  citizens. 

But  the  utter  falseness  of  the  assumption  of 
the  Chief  Justice,  as  bearing  on  other  points 
than  that  of  citizenship,  requires  exposure.  Let 
him  be  confronted  by  History  :  Courts  may  per- 
vert Law,  but  the  facts  of  History  cannot  be 
borne  down  or  thrust  aside  by  judicial  decisions. 

The  African  Slave  Trade  sprang  up  without 
authority  of  law,  and  being  carried  on  chiefly 
between  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  Colonies  of 
the  New  World,  and  during  the  constant  wars 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  did 
not  in  its  earlier  periods  attract  much  notice 
from  the  People  of  the  Old  World.  During  the 
eighteenth  century  it  reached  its  greatest  height, 
and  it  was  then  that  the  heart  of  Christendom 
began  to  be  moved  by  its  enormities.  Philan- 
thropists devoted  attention  to  its  nature,  showed 
its  extent,  and  exposed  its  horrors. 

The  evil  was  a  distant  one,  and  of  course  the 
masses  of  the  people  were  for  a  long  time  com- 
paratively indifferent,  while  admitting  its  injus- 
tice and  inhumanity.  But  the  writings  of  the 
most  eminent  poets,  essayists,  moralists,  divines, 
jurists,  and  reformers,  abound  in  maledictions  of 
the  traffic,  as  an  outrageous  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  human  nature  ;  and  in  vain  will  you  look  in 
them  for  any  word  countenancing  the  idea  that 
the  negi'oes  were  not  human  beings,  or  that  hu- 
man beings,  however  ignorant  and  helpless,  could 
be  made  property.  The  Public  Sentiment  of  the 
civilized  world,  so  far  as  it  was  formed  on  the 
subject,  if  we  may  infer  it  from  the  declarations 
of  such  men  as  Bishop  Porteus,  Bishop  Warbur- 
ton,  Bishop  Butler,  Bishop  Horsely,  Wesley, 
Addison,  Johnson,  Paley,  Burke,  Pitt,  Pox, 
Montesquieu,  Gregoire,  Raynal,  and  a  host  of 
other  divines  and  civilians,  was  against  such  an 
idea.  But  a  few  significant  facts,  distinctly  set 
forth,  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  any  general 
statement. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  decided  that  slaves 
coming  into  England  could  not  be  held  in  bond- 
age, but  became  free  men.  In  1729,  a  contrary 
opinion  was  rendered  by  York  and  Talbot,  the 
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Attorney  and  the  Solicitor  General,  for  the 
time  bcinp; — but  Granville  Sharpe  and  his  asso- 
ciates would  not  accept  that  opinion  as  Law. 
They  argued  and  labored  to  arouse  Public  Senti- 
ment atrainst  it,  until,  having  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing a  case  before  the  highest  Judicial  Tribunal 
in  England,  they  obtained  a  decision  which  for- 
ever settled  the  Law  of  the  Realm  on  the"  sub- 
ject. 

That  decision  was  made  by  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice Mansfield,  in  1772,  just  when  our  Revolu- 
tion was  beginning,  and  it  established  the  Prin- 
ciple, that  negroes  could  not  be  held  or  treated 
as  property  in  England — that  the  state  of  Sla- 
very could  not  exist  therein. 

In  one  of  the  most  important  civilized  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  then,  at  the  beginning  of  our 
Revolutionary  period,  negroes  were  regarded  as 
human  beiogs,  incapable  of  being  held  or  treated 
as  property.  This  is  one  fact  against  the  as- 
sumption of  Judge  Taney. 

In  the  year  1727,  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
England  began  to  bear  testimony  against  the 
African  Slave  Trade,  and  it  did  not  rest  until  it 
had  made  all  participation  in  that  infamous  traf- 
fic by  its  members,  direct  or  indirect,  an  offence 
to  be  punished  by  disowning  them.  In  1763, 
its  action  was  shown  by  the  following  exhorta- 
tion : 

"We  renew  our  exhortation  that  Friends  every- 
where be  specially  careful  to  keep  their  hands 
clear  of  giving  encouragement  in  any  shape  to 
the  slave  trade,  being  evidently  destructive  of 
the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  who  are  all  ran- 
somed by  one  Saviour,  and  visited  by  one  divine 
light  in  order  to  salvation,  a  traffic  calculated  to 
enrich  and  aggrandize  some,  upon  the  miseries 
of  others  ;  in  its  nature  abhorrent  to  every  just 
and  tender  sentiment,  and  contrary  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  Gospel." — (Clarkson,  p.  52.) 

The  Society  of  Friends  was  soon  seconded  in 
its  efl:brts  by  other  religious  bodies,  and  we  all 
know  that  tlie  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  the 
African  Slave  Trade,  sustained  by  the  Public 
Sentiment  of  Great  Britain,  which  would  not 
regard  negroes  or  their  descendants  as  subjects 
of  property,  articles  of  merchandise,  was  carried 
on  with  great  zeal  during  the  whole  period  re- 
ferred to  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  until,  in  1807, 
that  Public  Sentiment,  bearing  down  all  vested 
interests,  was  embodied  in  a  Law  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  traffic. 

This  is  the  second  fact  contradicting  the  as- 
sumption of  Judge  Taney. 

The  agitation  and  sentiment  of  England  on 
this  subject  naturally  extended  to  the  colonies, 
and  men  who  were  en<ratred  in  a  sfru'ri'le  for 
their  own  liberties,  were  not  slow  to  imbibe  the 
doctrines  of  human  rights,  which  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  that  agitation.  In  fact  the  colo- 
nists in  some  respects  were  in  advance  of  the 
People  of  England.  The  movement  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  in  this  country  against  the 
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slave  trade  and  Slavery  commenced  so  far  back 
as  1696.  In  Clarkson's  History,  we  find  the 
following  record  of  the  action  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting,  in  1774  and  1775  : 

"  All  members  concerned  in  importing,  sell- 
ing, purchasing,  giving  or  transferring  negroes 
or  other  slaves,  or  otherwise  acting  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  continue  them  in  slavery,  beyond 
the  terms  limited  by  laws  or  custom,  (i.  e.  for 
white  persons,)  were  directed  to  be  excluded  from 
membership. 

"  In  the  year  1776,  the  same  Yearly  Meeting 
carried  the  matter  still  further.  It  was  then 
enacted  that  the  owners  of  slaves  who  refused  to 
execute  proper  instruments  for  giving  them  their 
freedom,  were  to  be  disowned  likewise." 

Similar  action  was  taken  by  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, so  that,  before  the  close  of  the  century,  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  all  the  States  had  banished 
not  only  slave- trading  but  slave-holding  from  its 
membership — in  other  words,  utterly  repudiated 
the  idea  that  negroes  and  their  descendants  were 
rightful  subjects  of  property. 

This  is  another  fact  against  the  assumption  of 
Judge  Taney. 

To  suppose  that  the  earnest  labors  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  of  other  religious  bodies,  and  of 
the  distinguished  philanthropists  of  that  age,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  traflic  in  slaves  as  merchandise, 
made  no  impression  on  the  men  of  our  Kevolu- 
tion,  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  their  own  rights 
against  despotic  power,  is  to  suppose  them  less 
than  human. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  inference.  In  a  letter 
dated  June  8,  1773,  to  Robert  Pleasants,  after- 
wards President  of  the  Virginia  Abolition  So- 
ciety, Patrick  Henry  said — "I  shall  honor  the 
Quakers,  for  their  noble  efforts  to  abolish  slavery. 
It  is  a  debt  that  we  owe  to  the  purity  of  our  re- 
ligion, to  show  that  it  is  at  variance  with  that 
law  that  warrants  slavery.  I  exhort  you  to  per- 
severe in  so  worthy  a  resolution.  I  believe  a 
time  will  come  when  an  opportunity  will  be  ofier- 
ed  to  abolish  this  lamentable  evil." 

We  all  know  the  opinions  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
uttered  from  time  to  time  during  the  Revolution- 
ary period,  against  holding  negroes  as  property. 
Whether  he  regarded  them  as  a  race  having  "  no 
rights  which  white  men  were  bound  to  respect," 
wc  may  learn  by  reading  the  following  paragraph 
in  the  original  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, prepared  by  him  : 

"  He  (the  British  King)  has  waged  cruel  war 
against  liuman  valure  itself,  violated  its  most 
sdcrcd  ri<jhts  of  life  (Did  libertij,  in  the  persons 
of  a  fihiixui  people,  who  never  offended  him,  cap- 
tivating and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in  anoth- 
er hemisphere,  or  to  incur  miserable  death  in 
their  transportation  thither.  This  piratical  war- 
fare, the  opprobrium  of  infidel  powers,  is  the 
warfare  of  the  Christian  King  of  Great  Britain. 
Determined  to  keep  a  market  where  men  should 
be  bought  and  sold,  he  has  at  length  prostituted 
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tis  negative  for  suppressing  every  legislative  at- 
tempt to  prohibit  and  restrain  this  execrable 
commerce." 

This  clause  was  omitted,  not  because  it  was 
disapproved  of  by  the  Delegates  from  the  Colo- 
nies generally,  but  because  the  delegation  from 
Georgia  objected  to  it ;  and,  as  the  crisis  de- 
manded perfect  union  among  the  Colonies,  all 
were  anxious  to  avoid  issues  on  subordinate 
points. 

But  observe,  the  hand  that  penned  that  clause, 
recognising  the  negroes  as  men,  as  human  beings, 
as  people,  and  stamping  the  traffic  in  them  as  a 
war  on  the  ^'rights  of  human  nature,"  "  its  most 
sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty,"  penned  that 
other  clause  in  the  same  instrument,  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men  are 
created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that 
among  these  rights  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness." 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  neither  a  fool  nor  a 
hypocrite.  When  he  wrote  ^'■all  men,"  he  meant 
just  what  that  phraseology  means;  else  his  de- 
nunciation in  the  same  document  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  for  warring  on  the  "  sacred  rights 
of  life  and  liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant 
people,"  (the  negro  race,)  was  the  veriest  non- 
sense. We  prefer  Thomas  Jefferson  as  an  in- 
terpreter of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to 
Roger  B.  Taney. 

Again  :  "  Suppressing  any  legislative  attempt 
to  prohibit  and  restrain  this  execrable  traffic." 
This  points  to  another  fact :  that  a  majority  of 
the  Colonies,  acting  under  just  such  an  idea  as 
Mr.  Jefferson  embodied  in  the  omitted  clause, 
had  attempted  to  abolish  the  traffic  in  slaves  as 
merchandise,  but  their  legislation  hadbeen  vetoed. 
And  yet  we  are  to  be  told  that  the  principle  that 
slaves  were  articles  of  merchandise,  was  "  an 
axiom  in  morals  which  no  one  thought  of  dis- 
puting ;  and  every  one  acted  habitually  upon  it, 
without  doubting  for  a  moment  the  correctness 
of  the  opinion  !" 

A  Convention  of  Virginia  was  held  in  August, 
'      1774,  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  first  General 
Congress  of  the  Colonies,  and  a  statement  of  the 
I      rights  of  the  Colonies,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
,      son,  was  laid  before  the  body.     The  following 
passage  in  it  recognises  a  state  of  sentiment  di- 
rectly the  reverse  of  that  asserted  by  Judge  Taney 
to  exist  at  that  time  : 
J         "  The  abolition  of  domestic  Slavery  is  the 
,      greatest  object  of  desire  in  these  Colonies,  where 
'      it  was  unhappily  introduced  in  their  infant  state. 
But,  previous  to  the  enfranchisment  of  the  slaves, 
it  is  necessary  to  exclude  further  importations 
from  Africa.    Yet  our  repeated  attempts  to  effect 
this  by  prohibition,  and  by  imposing  duties  that 
might  amount  to  prohibition,  have  been  hitherto 
defeated  by  his  Majesty's  negative;  thus  prefer- 
lj     riug  the  immediate  advantage  of  a  few  African 
1      corsairs  to  the  lasting  interests  of  the  American 
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States,  and  the  rights  of  human  nature,  deeply 
wounded  by  this  infamous  practice." — American 
Archives,  4:th  Series,  vol.  1,  p.  696. 

The  Convention,  representing  the  revolutionary 
mind  of  Virginia,  showed  its  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Jefferson's  views  by  adopting  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

"  We  will  neither  ourselves  import,  nor  pur- 
chase any  slave  or  slaves  imported  by  any  other 
person,  after  the  first  day  of  November  next, 
either  from  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  or  any  other 
place."— iZ>?(7.  p.  687. 

And  similar  resolutions  had  been  adopted  at 
primary  meetings  throughout  Virginia,  just  be- 
fore the  Convention,  at  one  of  which  Washington 
presided. 

The  North  Carolina  Convention,  held  in  Au- 
gust of  the  same  year,  resolved  : 

"  We  will  not  import  any  slave  or  slaves,  or 
purchase  any  slave  or  slaves  imported  or  brought 
into  the  Province  by  others,  from  any  part  of  the 
world,  after  the  first  day  of  November  next." — 
Ibid.,  p..  735. 

This  position  was  taken  at  primary  meetings 
in  other  Southern  Provinces ;  and  the  inference 
is  inevitable,  that  the  Revolutionary  sentiment 
of  that  day  was  allied  with  a  determined  senti- 
ment of  opposition  to  the  slave  trade  and  slavery ; 
in  other  words,  to  buying,  selling,  and  holding 
men  as  property. 

The  General  Congress  of  the  Colonies  met  in 
September,  1774,  at  Philadelphia,  formed  the 
"  Association"  that  paved  the  way  for  the  Con- 
federation of  1776,  and  agreed  upon  a  series  of 
articles,  the  second  of  which  was  as  follows  : 

"  That  we  will  neither  import  nor  purchase 
any  slave  imported  after  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber next ;  after  which  time,  we  will  wholly  dis- 
continue the  slave  trade ;  and  will  neither  be 
concerned  in  it  ourselves,  nor  will  we  hire  our 
vessels  nor  sell  our  commodities  or  manufactures 
to  those  who  are  concerned  in  it." 

These  articles  were  signed  by  the  delegates 
from  all  the  States  except  Georgia,  which  was 
not  represented,  and  those  delegates — Adams, 
Lee,  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  and  their  com- 
peers— were  the  men  who  inaugurated  and  con- 
summated the  American  Revolution. 

The  action  of  this  Congress,  we  need  not  say, 
was  sanctioned  by  Provincial  Conventions  in  both 
sections.  The  records  of  the  Colonies  of  that 
period  are  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  liberty.  The 
Public  Sentiment  was  alike  against  the  colonial 
slavery  of  the  whites,  and  the  personal  slavery  of 
the  blacks.  There  was  not  a  prominent  man 
among  the  champions  of  the  Revolution,  that  did 
not  admit  that  by  nature  the  negroes  were  en- 
titled to  freedom,  and  that  traffic  in  them  was  an 
outrageous  viola'tion  of  the  rights  of  human  na- 
ture. Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  whose  dialogue  con- 
cerning the  Slavery  of  the  Africans  went  through 
several  editions,  and  powerfully  impressed  the 
public  mind,  dedicating  it  to  the  Contiaental 
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Congress,  remarked,  that  the  traffic  "  has  now 
but  few  advocates,  and  is  generally  exploded  and 
condemned." 

In  fact,  the  Revolutionary  era  was  also  an 
Anti-Slavery  era;  an  era  in  which  the  public 
opinion  in  all  the  Colonies,  except  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  was  as  repugnant  to  the  idea  of 
property  in  human  beings,  black  or  white,  as  it  is 
now  in  the  Free  States  of  this  Union. 


THE  UPAS  TREE  OF  FACT  AND  FICTION. 

(Concluded  from  page  455.) 

Early  on  the  4th  of  July,  1830,  Mr.  Loudon 
and  his  fellow  excursionists  set  out  on  their  ex- 
ploration. The  valley,  as  correctly  stated  by  the 
natives,  was  only  three  miles  from  Batum.  So 
farwas  there  from  being  an  absence  of  vegetation 
in  its  vicinity,  as  had  been  anticipated,  that  a 
Mr.  Daendels — a  gentleman  in  the  Dutch  service 
— ordered  a  path  to  be  made  through  the  dense 
brushwood,  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  ex- 
plorers. Mr.  Loudon  took  with  him  two  dogs 
and  some  fowls,  as  subjects  of  experiment. 
Arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  they  left 
their  horses  and  scrambled  up  the  mountain 
side,  holding  on  for  security  by  the  branches 
of  trees.  The  explorers  were  very  much  fatigued 
before  they  got  up,  the  path  being  very  steep 
and  slippery.  When  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
edge  of  the  valley,  a  sickening,  nauseous,  suf- 
focating smell  was  experienced ;  but  no  sooner 
did  Mr.  Loudon  and  his  companions  come  close 
to  the  place,  than  the  smell  ceased.  Mr.  Loudon 
shall  now  speak  a  few  words  for  himself: — "We 
were  lost  in  astonishment,"  he  relates,  "  at  the 
awful  scene  below  us.  The  valley  was  an  oval 
excavation,  about  half  a  mile  in  circumference — 
its  depth  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet.  The  bot- 
tom quite  flat  5  no  vegetation — not  even  a  blade 
of  grass — but  abundance  of  stones,  like  river- 
stones  in  appearance,  and  covered  thickly  with 
skeletons  of  human  beings,  tigers,  pigs,  deer,pea- 
cocks,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  birds  and  ani- 
mals." Mr.  Loudon,  as  soon  as  his  first  impres- 
sions had  abated,  began  to  look  about  for  the 
cause  of  the  desolation  there  apparent.  He  ex- 
amined for  clefts  or  crevices,  through  which  the 
escape  of  gas  might  take  place,  but  he  could  not 
find  any.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  appeared  un- 
broken, and  to  be  composed  of  a  white  sandy 
material.  The  sides  of  the  valley  from  top  to 
bottom  were  found  covered  with  vegetation,  both 
trees  and  shrubs.  One  adventurous  person  pro- 
posed to  enter  the  valley — a  proposal,  however, 
which  Mr.  Loudon  considerately  declined,  and 
which  the  proposer  himself  did  notcarry  into  prac- 
tice. All  managed,  however,  by  exercising  great 
care,  to  descend  within  eighteen  feet  of  the  bot- 
tom. Still  no  difficulty  of  breathing  was  expe- 
rienced; only  asickly,  nauseoussmell.  The  deadly 
character  of  the  emanations  of  the  valley  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  result  of  certain  painful  ex- 
periments made.  A  dog  was  fastened  to  the  end 
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of  a  bamboo,  eighteen  feet  long,  and  sent  in. 
Some  members  of  the  party  had  stop-watches,  by 
which  the  exact  duration  of  life  in  the  valley  was 
determined.  In  ten  seconds  the  animal  fell  on 
his  back,  overcome  by  the  poisonous  gas;  he  nei- 
ther barked  nor  moved  his  limbs,  but  continued 
breathing  for  about  eighteen  minutes.  The 
second  dog  broke  loose  from  the  bamboo,  and 
walked  in  of  his  own  accord  to  the  spot  where 
the  other  dog  was  lying.  He  then  stood  quite 
still,  for  ten  seconds,  when  he  fell  on  his  back, 
and  only  continued  to  breathe  for  seven  minutes. 

The  first  of  the  fowls  was  now  thrown  in  ;  it 
died  in  a  minute  and  a  half.  A  second  fowl  was 
dead  before  touching  the  ground.  On  the  side 
of  the  valley,  opposite  to  where  Mr.  Loudon 
stood,  he  saw  the  skeleton  of  a  human  being 
bleached  quite  white,  and  lying  on  a  large  stone. 
The  skeleton  was  lying  on  its  back,  with  the 
right  hand  under  the  head.  Mr.  Loudon  wished 
to  procure  the  skeleton,  but  he  was  unable  to 
do  so.  This,  and  other  human  skeletons  exist- 
ing in  the  poison-valley,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  those  of  rebels,  who,  pursued  from  the  main 
road,  had  taken  refuge  here,  ignorant  of  the 
fatal  nature  of  the  place.  Until  fairly  into  the 
valley,  a  stranger  would  not  be  made  aware  of 
the  character  of  the  spot;  and,  once  in,  there  is 
no  return. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Loudon,  when  he  was 
about  it,  did  not  procure  a  bottleful  of  the  gas 
which  pervades  this  poisonous  locality.  Had 
he  done  so,  analysis  might  have  settled  the 
nature  of  it.  The  chemical  reader,  however, 
will  be  convinced,  from  various  points  of  the 
description,  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  if  not 
the  sole  gaseous  poison  there,  must  be  a  con- 
stituent of  it  to  a  very  large  degree.  And  a  very 
terrible  poison  it  is,  too.  Some  years  ago  a  curi- 
ous experiment  was  made  with  it  at  the  Veteri- 
nary College  of  Lyons.  The  object  proposed  was 
to  determine  whether  a  horse  could  be  killed 
with  it  by  mere  absorption  through  the  skin. 
For  this  purpose  the  poor  animal  was  inclosed, 
all  but  the  head,  in  an  india-rubber  bag,  contain- 
ing air  mixed  with  twelve  per  cent,  of  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  gas.  The  conditions  of  the  ex- 
periment of  course  permitted  the  horse  to  breathe 
atmospheric  air;  nevertheless  he  died.  2  his  is 
the  [/as  which  accumulates  in  graveyards,  cess- 
pools, and  other  places  where  animal  matter  is 
collected.  Surely  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
sanitary  welfare  of  the  community  ought  to  be 
stirred  up  by  the  reflection,  that  through  our 
want  of  caution  we  are  often  allowing  the  very 
gases  that  constitute  the  destructive  properties 
of  the  upas  valley,  to  do  their  deadly  work  upon 
the  population  in  the  midst  of  us. 

Were  it  desirable  for  any  reason  to  purify  the 
poison-valley  of  Java,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
from  the  description  of  the  locality  furnished  to 
us  by  Mr.  Loudon,  that  it  could  be  eifected  by 
the  exercise  of  moderate  engineering  skill.  Sul- 
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phuretted  hydrogen  gas,  like  carbonic  acid  gas, 
is  very  heavy ;  it  remains  at  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel  just  as  a  liquid  would  do.  If,  therefore, 
the  poison-valley  were  tapped,  like  a  barrel,  at 
its  lowest  part,  all  the  foul  air  would  run  away, 
and,  mixing  with  the  external  air,  would  soon 
be  diluted  to  such  an  extent,  that  no  practical 
harm  would  ensue.  When  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen is  mixed  with  air  in  very  small  proportions, 
it  may  be  breathed  with  impunity.  In  point  of 
fact,  we  breathe  it  every  day  of  our  lives,  es- 
pecially such  of  us  as  live  in  cities ;  nay,  it  is 
continually  evolved  from  our  hair.  A  curious 
point  may  here  be  mentioned  in  reference  to 
this  evolution  :  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  the 
property  of  turning  black  certain  metallic  com- 
pounds which  are  brought  in  contact  with  it. 
Amongst  the  metallic  compounds  in  question, 
those  of  lead  and  bismuth  are  conspicuous.  If, 
therefore,  hair  be  smeared  with  a  paste  into 
which  litharge  (oxide  of  lead)  enters,  and  cutane- 
ous exhalation  retarded  by  a  cap  of  oilskin,  the 
hair  is  dyed  black,  although  the  dye  itself  be 
light  red.  Of  this  kind  is  the  ordinary  hair-dye. 
That  oxide  of  bismuth  is  changed  to  black,  has 
been  discovered  by  ladies  more  than  once,  to  their 
cost.  Some  mineral  waters,  amongst  which  that 
of  Harrowgate  is  a  familiar  example,  contain  this 
offensive  gas  dissolved ;  and  oxide  of  bismuth, 
owing  to  its  pearly  whiteness,  has  sometimes  been 
used  as  a  skin-pigment.  Certain  incautious  fair 
ones  have  before  now  emerged  from  a  bath  of 
the  Harrowgate  waters  in  a  most  alarming  state 
of  blackness,  the  cause  of  which  the  chemical 
reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand.  The 
blackness,  however,  is  not  permanent;  and  if  the 
accident  causes  a  lady  to  reflect  on  the  folly  of 
using  skin-cosmetics,  it  will  not  have  occurred 
in  vain. — Leisure  Hour. 

For  Friends'  Review. 

PARAPHRASE  OF  THE  NINETY-FIRST  PSALM. 
Thou  who  makest  thy  safe  retreat 
At  the  great  Jehovah's  feet, 
In  his  shadow  thou  shalt  hide, 
'Neath  his  canopy  abide. 

Thus  shall  swell  thy  grateful  song : 
"  God  shall  be  my  fortress  strong  ; 
I  will  make  my  refuge  there, 
I  will  trust  his  heavenly  care." 

He  shall  be  thy  sure  defence 
From  the  noisome  pestilence, 
And  the  fowler's  evil  net 
Darkly  in  thy  pathway  set ! 
Underneath  his  wings  outspread, 
Shall  repose  thy  weary  head, 
And  his  blessed  truth  shall  be 
Shield  and  buckler  unto  thee. 
Thou  shalt  know  no  pale  affright 
For  the  terrors  of  the  night, 
Nor  the  arrow  swift  to  slay 
In  the  glare  of  open  day. 
Pestilence,  with  tainted  breath, 
Sowing  wide  the  seeds  of  death — 
While  the  shades  of  midnight  gloom 
Hide  the  nations  from  their  doom — 
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Nor  destruction's  arm  of  might 
Wasting  in  the  noonday  light — 
These  to  thee  shall  bring  no  fear; 
God,  thy  refuge,  dwelleth  near. 

Though  a  thousand  droop  and  die 
At  thy  side,  before  thine  eye, 
Yet  the  pale  destroyer's  face 
Shall  not  find  thy  dwelling  place. 

For,  with  all-protecting  hand, 
Shall  his  holy  angels  stand 
Round  about  thee,  all  the  day, 
Guarding  well  thy  every  way 

From  the  plague,  whose  silent  tread 
Fills  the  land  with  death  and  dread, 
And  the  evils  which  await 
Ever,  darkly,  at  thy  gate ! 

Israel's  God  of  consolation 
Thou  hast  made  thy  habitation — 
Fear  not,  therefore,  He  shall  be 
Strength  and  succor  unto  thee. 
Richmond,  Ind.,  185 Y.  R.  T.  R. 


WEDLOCK  AND  AGE. 

» 

Phineas  Green  and  his  wife,  of  Reading,  Mass., 
are  perhaps  the  oldest  married  couple  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Green  is  ninety-two  years 
old.  He  enjoys  good  health,  and  is  able  to  make 
three  pairs  of  shoes  per  day,  and  until  the  present 
winter  he  has  cut  his  own  wood.  Mrs.  Green  is 
ninety-three  years  old.  Her  health  is  still  very 
good.  She  does  the  cooking,  washing,  ironing, 
&c.,  of  the  family.  She  has  a  sister  living  with 
her  who  is  nearly  eighty  years  old. — Medical 
World. 


SUMMARY  OP  NEWS. 

FoEEiGN  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  14th 
ult.  have  been  received.    The  news  is  not  important. 

At  the  second  sitting  of  the  Paris  Conference  on 
the  Neufchatel  question,  held  on  the  'ith  ult.,  the 
Prussian  Minister  was  introduced,  the  first  having  been 
attended  only  by  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Russia  and  Austria.  The  proceedings  being 
still  kept  secret,  the  action  of  the  Prussian  Minister  is 
unknown. 

England. — Public  attention  is  much  occupied  with 
the  prospective  dissolution  of  Parliament,'  and  the 
preparations  for  the  elections  to  the  new  House  of 
Commons. 

Great  preparations  are  making  in  England  to  send 
out  troops  to  China.  The  Earl  of  Elgin  has  been  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  to  Pekin. 

The  London  Court  of  Common  Council,  at  a  special 
meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  on  the  9th  ult., 
voted  confidence  in  the  Ministry,  and  thanks  to  them 
for  their  foreign  policy,  by  a  vote  of  39  to  13. 

A  public  library  is  to  be  founded  at  Liverpool  on 
the  15th  inst.  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  the  whole  of  which 
sum  is  to  be  given  by  a  single  individual,  Wm.  Brown, 
M.  P. 

France. — The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London 
Morning  Post  states  that  an  exchange  of  notes  has 
taken  place  between  the  English  and  French  Gov- 
ernments relative  to  the  Chinese  difficulty,  and 
that  a  complete  understanding  exists  with  respect  to 
their  joint  operations. 

A  wealthy  Greek  ship-owner  at  Marseilles  has  been 
sentenced  to  three  years'  imprisonment,  a  fine  of 
3000  francs,  and  interdiction  from  civil  rights  for  ten 
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years,  for  having  fraudulently  insured  a  ship  after 
having  received  intelligence  of  her  loss. 

Spain. — Preparations  for  an  expedition  against  Mex- 
ico continue.  The  government  is  endeavoring  to 
secure  the  influence  of  France  and  England  in  keeping 
the  United  States  neutral.  It  is  reported  that  the  French 
Emperor  has  offered  to  act  as  mediator  between  Spain 
and  Mexico.  A  special  Mexican  Minister  is  said  to 
have  arrived  in  England  on  his  way  to  Madrid,  to  en- 
deavor to  arrange  the  diflSculty. 

Russia. — The  Russians  have  been  again  defeated 
by  the  Circassians,  and  driven  across  the  river  Laba, 
with  the  loss  of  400  men,  4  pieces  of  cannon,  and  all 
their  baggage.  The  sovereign  has  asked  the  inter- 
position of  the  Sultan.  The  Khan  of  Bokhara,  who 
is  threatened  with  an  invasion  by  Russia,  has  also  so- 
licited the  same  mediation.  The  Circassians,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  preparations  of  Russia  to 
subdue  them,  have  held  a  national  council,  in  which 
all  domestic  feuds  were  settled,  a  general  plan  of  op- 
erations was  agreed  upon,  and  anew  General  selected. 
The  latter  is  a  Hungarian,  recently  an  officer  in  the 
Turkish  army,  and  accepted  the  offer  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  that  government,  having 
secretly  procured  large  supplies  of  arms.  He  has 
organized  a  Polish  legion,  and  is  expected  to  raise  a 
force  of  2,000  Poles. 

Persia. — The  government  has  recently  adopted 
measures  in  opposition  to  the  American  missionaries 
among  the  Nestorians  of  Ooroomiah,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  not  only  unmolested  but  favored.  They 
have  been  laboring  for  twenty  years  with  diligence 
and  success  ;  have  translated  and  published  the  en- 
tire Bible,  as  well  as  many  other  books,  in  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  Nestorians  of  the  present  day, 
which  had  never  been  written  before  the  missionaries 
went  thither ;  have  established  schools  for  both  sexes  ; 
and  have  been  successful  in  winning  the  good  will 
and  confidence  of  a  large  part  of  the  community. 
They  are  now  prohibited  from  teaching  females,  and 
virtually  from  having  schools  of  any  kind ;  from 
teaching  the  English  language  to  any  one  ;  from  em- 
ploying or  authorizing  native  preachers,  or  sending 
preachers  to  other  places  ;  while  the  people  are  for- 
bidden to  attend  their  preaching  or  read  the  books 
issued  from  their  press,  and  threatened  with  punish- 
ment if  they  send  their  children  to  the  schools.  These 
measures  are  attributed  to  the  enmity  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Shah,  who  probably  considers  the, 
missionaries,  from  the  identity  of  language,  as  Eng- 
lish, to  which  nation  he  is  hostile. 

China. — The  Paris  Journal  Pairie  states  that  ac- 
counts from  the  frontier  of  China,  received  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, announce  that  the  government  is  in  a  state  of 
dissolution  ;  that  the  Emperor  has  no  money,  and  is 
forced  to  issue  iron  coin,  and  that  all  the  moneyed 
men  had  left  Pekin.  The  report  appears  rather  doubt- 
ful. 

All  the  foreign  residents  of  Hong  Kong  were  poi- 
soned about  the  middle  of  the  1st  month,  apparently 
by  eating  bread  obtained  of  Chinese  bakers,  who  all 
subsequently  fled  from  the  island.  Most  of  those  af- 
fected, liowevcr,  recovered. 

East  Indiks. — The  King  of  Ava  has  sent  to  Wash- 
ington a  letter,  inviting  the  establishment  of  friendly 
and  commercial  relations  between  his  country  and 
the  United  States. 

Nkw  Ghanara. — The  latest  accounts  from  Bogota 
state  that  the  propositions  of  U.  S.  Commissioner 
Morse  were  under  private  consideration  with  the 
Commissioners  of  New  Granada,  but  little  hope  was 
entertained  of  an  amicable  arrangement.  The  tone 
of  the  press  and  of  the  majority  in  Congress  is  that  of 
opposition,  and  tlie  publication  of  what  ])urport.ed  to 
be  the  proposed  terms,  had  produced  much  excite- 
ment. 


Nicaragua. — A  steamer  has  arrived  at  Panama 
from  San  Juan  with  124  deserters  from  Walker's 
forces,  who  were  to  be  forwarded  to  the  United  States 
at  the  expense  of  the  Costa  Rican  government.  It 
was  said  that  3,000  troops  were  to  be  added  to  the 
allied  forces,  raising  their  number  to  nearly  12,000, 
with  whom  it  was  intended  to  surround  Walker's  po- 
sition. Some  of  the  deserters  report  that  his  troops 
unanimously  refuse  to  leave  Rivas  to  fight,  but  are 
willing  to  defend  their  position. 

Private  intelligence  from  Central  America  states 
that  a  Conference  of  Commissioners  from  Costa  Rica, 
Guatemala,  Honduras  and  San  Salvador,  was  in  ses- 
sion at  San  Miguel,  negotiating  for  the  partition  and 
annexation  of  Nicaragua  among  the  other  States 
named  above.  The  proposition  for  this  arrangement 
is  said  to  have  come  from  Nicaragua.  A  treaty  of 
confederation  and  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
has  been  concluded  between  Mexico,  the  Central 
American  States,  Venezuela,  New  Granada  and  Peru, 
against  filibusters  and  for  mutual  safety.  A  general 
congress  of  representatives  of  the  South  American 
States,  to  perfect  the  union,  is  to  assemble  at«Lima. 

Canada. — The  question  of  removing  the  seat  of 
government,  which  has  been  in  agitation  for  some 
time,  has  been  referred  to  the  Queen  for  decision. 

Domestic. — Robert  J.  Walker,  of  Mississippi,  has 
been  appointed  Governor  of  Kansas,  in  place  of  John 
W.  Geary,  resigned.  His  instructions  are  to  l  ecognize 
and  enforce  all  the  statutes  of  the  so-called  Legisla- 
ture, especially  in  reference  to  the  organization  of  a 
State  government,  but  to  endeavor  to  secure  a  fair 
expression  of  the  popular  will  respecting  the  character 
of  their  institutions.  He  has  stated  that  he  cannot  set 
out  until  next  month.  Recent  advices  from  tlie  Terri- 
tory state  that,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of 
the  late  Topeka  Convention,  C.  Robinson  has  with- 
drawn his  resignation  as  candidate  -for  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Kansas,  and  has  declared  his  adhesion  to 
the  principles  of  the  Topeka  Constitution. 

Accounts  from  California  are  to  the  5th  ult.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  Legislature  has 
no  authority  to  appropriate  money  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  State  debt,  and  that  the  Court  will  lay  an  in- 
junction on  any  attempt  to  levy  a  tax  'for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Senate  has  passed  a  resolution  that  the 
honor  of  the  State  requires  the  payment  of  the  State 
debt.  A  resolution  to  submit  the  proposition  to  the 
people  was  lost.  The  late  State  Treasurer  has  been 
indicted  for  felony  in  misappropriating  the  public 
funds.  E.  McGowan,  one  of  the  offenders  banished 
by  the  Vigilance  Committee,  has  returned  and  de- 
manded a  trial.  The  weather  was  unusually  wet 
throughout  the  2d  month,  greatly  improving  the  agri- 
cultural prospects,  and  rendering  mining  operations 
more  active,  but  also  causing  destructive  floods.  A 
rich  deposit  of  coal  has  been  found  22  miles  east  of 
Sacramento,  near  the  terminus  of  the  raihoad. 

The  past  winter  has  been  more  severe  in  Oregon 
than  for  many  years  before,- the  snow  being  so  deej) 
in  the  interior  as  to  impede  the  roads,  and  cause  much 
suffering  to  cattle.  Military  operations  against  the 
Indians  were  suspended  in  consequence. 

A  Democratic  Convention  to  nominate  city  officers, 
recently  held  in  St.  Louis,  adopted  resolutions  en- 
dorsing the  course  of  the  city  delegates  in  the  late 
Legislature,  on  the  emancipation  question  ;  declaring 
the  ([uestion  one  of  vital  importance,  and  condemning 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Legislature  as  an  at- 
tempt to  suppress  freedom  of  speech  ;  and  declaring 
that  gradual  emancipation,  with  compensation  to  thr 
masters,  is  neither  impracticable,  unwise  nor  unjuKi. 
if  it  shall  appear  to  be  for  the  best  iuteresis  of  the 
people,  which  can  be  ascertained  by  a  full  and  fret 
discussion  of  the  system. 
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No.  31. 


JOHN  WOOLMAN  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

The  writings  of  John  Woolman  are  not  only 
remarkable  for  their  piety,  tenderness  and  hu- 
manity, but  they  contain  principles  of  sound  po- 
litical economy.  His  chief  object  in  the  little 
work,  A  Word  of  Rememhrance  and  Caution  to 
the  Rich,  is  of  a  far  higher  nature  than  anything 
contemplated  by  science ;  but  I  believe  it  con- 
tains a  principle  which  nations  that  maintain  a 
large  unproductive  population  will  eventually  be 
compelled  to  recognize,  and  in  some  way  or  other 
act  upon. 

The  following  extracts  will  very  much  explain 
what  I  have  in  view  :  "  The  money  which  the 
wealthy  receive  from  the  poor,  who  do  more  than 
a  proper  share  of  business  in  earning  it,  is  fre- 
quently paid  to  other  poor  people  for  doing  busi- 
ness which  is  foreign  to  the  true  use  of  things." 
"  Were  there  more  men  usefully  employed,  and 
fewer  who  eat  bread  for  doing  that  which  is  not 
useful,  then  food  and  raiment  would  on  a  reason- 
able estimate  be  more  in  proportion  to  labor 
than  what  it  is  at  present."  He  also  mentions 
"  the  great  numbers  of  people  employed  preparing 
tbe  articles  of  war,  and  the  labor  and  toil  of 
armies — while  those  who  till  the  land,  and  are 
employed  in  useful  things,  have  great  hardships 
to  encounter,  through  too  much  labor  in  support- 
ing those  employed  in  military  affairs." 

The  many  evils  attendant  on  the  employment 
of  a  large  number  of  unproductive  laborers,  by 
war,  are  evident  to  every  one  who  reflects  on  the 
subject.  But  it  is  not  so  generally  apparent  that, 
by  employing  people  in  other  occupations  which 
do  not  produce  the  necessaries  of  life,  we  only 
afford  them  the  means  of  dividing  smaller  por- 
tions of  the  necessaries  of  life  amongst  a  greater 
number  of  persons.    The  efl"ect  of  this  is,  an  ad- 


vance in  the  price  of  these  articles,  most  likely 
accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  wages ;  and  thus 
there  is  a  continual  tendency  to  an  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  that  part  of  the  population  who 
have  not  suflo^cient  to  supply  their  real  wants. 
The  importation  of  food  in  exchange  for  manu- 
factures, (even  those  of  a  useless  nature)  may 
be  a  partial  remedy  ;  but,  probably,  it  does  not . 
continue  to  operate  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  unproductive  persons  in  a  country. 

The  tendency  of  a  modern  education,  even  in 
charity  schools,  is  to  teach  many  things  which 
contribute  nothing  to  the  real  comfort  of  life. 
The  natural  consequence  is,  that  all  are  aspiring 
to  genteel  employments ;  and  this  creates  such  a 
j  competition,  that  superior  talents  alone  can  pro- 
{  cure  adequate  remuneration.    The  payment  of 
j  these  persons  for  performing  useless  labor  may 
1  afford  them  temporary  relief,  but  adds  to  the  dif- 
;  ficulty  of  the  case  as  regards  society. 
I     These  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  John  Woolman  arrives  at :  That  a  simple, 
self-denying,  religious  life,  and  the  application  of 
our  spare  property  in  a  way  that  promotes  the 
j  substantial  and  permanent  good  of  others,  is  a 
greater  benefit  to  civil  society,  than  the  most  lib- 
eral employment  and  payment  of  persons  pro- 
'  ducing  the  mere  luxuries  of  life. 

It  would  be  difiicult,  of  course,  to  draw  an  ex- 
act line  between  those  occupations  that  are  use- 
ful, and  consistent  with  Christian  simplicity,  and 
those  which  are  not.  But  although  the  carrying 
out  of  John  Woolman's  principle  would  exclude 
many  of  those  things  that  are  much  used,  as 
ornaments  in  our  houses,  &c.,  and  would  almost 
extinguish  some  trades,  yet  it  would  admit  of  a 
tolerably  wide  range  for  those  arts  which  con- 
I  tribute  to  our  real  comfort,  or  to  the  improvement 
of  our  minds.  Its  greatest  temporal  benefit 
would  be,  putting  the  largest  portion  of  society 
possible  in  possession  of  everything  needful,  and 
at  the  same  time  reducing  the  necessity  of  ex- 
cessive labor  for  any. — British  Friend. 


A  SEASONABLE  QUESTION: 

WHERE   SHALL  I   SPEND  ETERNITY  ? 

A  lady  had  written  on  a  card,  and  placed  it 
on  the  top  of  an  hour-glass  in  her  garden-house, 
the  following  simple  verse  from  the  poems  of 
J.  Clare.  It  was  when  the  flowers  were  in  their 
highest  glory : — 
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"  To  think  of  summers  yet  to  come, 

That  I  am  not  to  see  ! 
To  think  a  weed  is  yet  to  bloom. 

From  dust  that  I  shall  be  !" 

The  next  morning  she  found  the  following 
lines,  in  pencil,  on  the  back  of  the  same  card. 
Well  would  it  be  if  all  would  ponder  upon  the 
question — act  in  view  of,  and  make  preparation 
for,  an  unknown  state  of  existence : — 

"  To  think  when  heaven  and  earth  are  fled, 

And  times  and  seasons  o'er. 
When  all  that  can  die  shall  be  dead. 

That  I  must  die  no  more  ! 
Oh,  where  will  then  my  portion  be? — 
Where  shall  I  spend  eternity  ?" 


IS  CHRISTIANITY  IMPRACTICABLE  ? 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  who  have  no  sounder 
objection  to  urge  against  the  doctrines  of  peace, 
than  that  they  are  visionary  and  impracticable. 
They  do  not  deny  their  abstract  truth,  or  ques- 
tion their  theoretical  excellence  and  beauty. 
But  they  are  inapplicable,  it  is  said,  to  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  world.  When  this  is  em- 
ployed by  Christian  men  and  ministers,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  as  a  sufficient  apology  for 
neglecting  to  aid  our  sacred  enterprise,  and  even 
for  treating  it  with  undisguised  or  ill-disguised 
contempt,  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  reflect 
what  is  involved  in  the  allegation.  They  will 
hardly  refuse  to  admit,  that  the  principles  of 
peace  are  those  of  the  Grospel.  Indeed,  this  is 
always  admitted,  at  least  by  implication,  in  the 
form  of  reply  which  is  usually  adopted  as  a  satis- 
factory and  conclusive  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
whole  question,  by  the  class  to  whom  we  have 
referred ;  namely,  that  we  must  look  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Gospel  to  accomplish  th'e  object  we 
covet,  for  that  when  Christianity  is  universally 
diffused,  war  will  and  must  of  necessity  cease. 
But  why,  may  we  ask,  should  the  prevalence  of 
Christianity  destroy  war,  except  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  an  essential  and  unmitigated  evil,,  be- 
tweea  which  and  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  there  is 
and  must  be  a  rooted,  incurable,  and  everlasting 
antagonism  ?  Christianity  will  destroy  nothing 
that  has  in  it  any  element  of  good,  but  will  ra- 
ther assimilate  it  to  its  own  nature,  and  employ 
it  for  its  own  service.  And  if  (as  all  men  be- 
lieve, who  believe  in  Christianity  at  all)  it  is  des- 
tined utterly  to  exterminate  war,  it  is  only  because 
war,  in  its  whole  spirit,  and  in  all  its  manifesta- 
tions, is  inexorably  opposed  to  the  principles 
which  it  teaches,  and  the  dispositions  it  incul- 
cates. No  one,  we  presume,  will  affirm  or  ima- 
gine, that  the  Christianity  of  the  Millennium 
will  be  in  any  respect  different  from  that  which 
we  now  possess  in  the  New  Testament;  for  what 
is  the  Millennium  itself,  buta  compendiousphra.se, 
employed  to  express  our  idea  of  what  a  fully- 
developed  and  triumphant  Ciiristianity  will  be? 
And  if  Millennial  Christianity,  having  obtained 
predominance  in  the  world's  affairs,  will  utterly 
abolish  all  war  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  resist 


the  conviction  that  our  present  Christianity  must 
utterly  forbid  all  war  in  spirit.  And  is  not  this 
tantamount  to  saying  that  the  doctrine  which 
Christianity  proclaims  and  enforces  on  the  world's 
attention  with  all  the  solemnity  and  earnestness 
of  an  authoritative  message  from  God,  is  that  of 
universal  and  permanent  peace  ?  What  then  do 
Christian  men  and  ministers  mean,  (for  our  argu- 
ment is  at  present  with  them),  when  they  speak 
of  the  advocates  of  peace  in  a  tone  of  contempt- 
uous pity,  as  dreamers,  who  are  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  some  foolish  and  fantastic  chimera, 
and  who  are  promulgating  principles  that  may 
have  indeed  a  kind  of  visionary  and  theoretical 
beauty,  but  have  no  practical  pertinence  or  apti- 
tude whatever  to  the  actual  affairs  of  the  world  ? 
And  is  Christianity,  then,  after  all,  an  impracti- 
cahle  religion  ?  Is  the  scheme  of  life  which  it 
depicts,  and  a-pimrently  at  least  enjoins,  designed 
as  an  imaginary  model,  fit  only  for  one  of  those 
Utopian  worlds  which  poets  and  philosopherl 
have  loved  to  create  in  their  day-dreams,  in  or 
der  to  find  scope  for  their  fancy  to  revel  amid 
scenes  of  supermundane  and  ideal  perfection? 
Is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  be  regarded  as  a 
fitting  code  of  legislation,  indeed,  for  Plato's  ideal 
Republic,  or  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  Arcadia, 
Lord  Bacon's  New  Atlantis ;  but  far  too  imprac- 
ticable and  visionary  to  dream  of  its  being  seri 
ously  applied  to  the  actual  and  "  work-a-day 
world"  which  men  are  now  doomed  to  inhabit  ? 
We  submit,  with  all  respect,  to  those  Christian 
men  who,  while  allowing  that  the  doctrines  of 
peace  we  proclaim  are  clearly  enough  those  of 
the  gospel,  and  that  as  Christianity  extends  they 
must  proportionally  triumph,  yet  at  the  same 
time  denounce  or  deride  them  as  chimerical  and 
inapplicable,  that  they  are  putting  into  the  hands 
of  infidelity  a  most  perilous  weapon. 

The  enemies  of  our  faith  are  already  keeui 
enough  to  detect  and  expose  the  practical  incon- 
sistency between  the  conduct  of  Christians  and 
the  principles  they  profess.  But  if  they  find  us 
deliberately  avowing,  that  a  certain  course  ot 
conduct  is  indeed  theoretically  enjoined  by  our 
religion,  but  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  attempt 
to  embody  it  in  actual  life ;  with  what  an  emn 
phasis  of  triumphant  scorn  will  they  denounce 
the  miserable  hypocrisy- of  those  who  pretend  to 
have  a  revelation  from  God,  to  which  they  loftily 
exact  the  submissive  homage  of  the  world,  which 
is  nevertheless,  according  to  their  own  confes- 
sion, too  fine  and  good  to  be  of  any  practical 
use  ? 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that,  though  this 
Christian  standard  is  not  yet  practicable,  it  is 
intended  to  hecome  so,  when  the  world  itself  is 
converted  to  Christianity.  In  reply  to  this  form 
of  the  objection,  we  have  two  or  three  remarks 
to  offer.  In  the  first  place,  we  affirm  that  it 
appears  on  the  face  of  it,  unless  some  reasons, 
not  obvious  to  ordinary  minds,  can  be  assigned 
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to  prove  the  contrary,  tbat  Christianity  was  de- 
signed by  its  Author  to  be  a  system  which  was 
to  come  into  immediate  operation ;  that  it  was 
meant  to  apply  to  and  act  upon  the  world,  not 
at  some  future  time,  when  it  had  become  elevated 
and  purified  by  a  previous  process,  but  in  its  pre- 
sent, actual,  existing  condition;  that  it  is  not  a  sup- 
plemental and  finishing  grace,  or  ornament  with 
which  the  world  is  to  be  beautified,  after  it  has 
been  raised  out  of  its  depravity  and  degradation, 
but  that  it  is  to  be  itself  the  instrument  in  ac- 
complishing that  regeneration.  And  if  it  is  to 
\)&  the  means  of  regenerating  the  world,  it  surely 
can  be  in  no  other  way,  than  by  the  application 
of  its  truths  and  principles  to  the  world,  while  it 
is  yet  in  a  state  of  moral  perverseness  and  cor- 
raption.  The  Gospel  proclaims  itself  as  a  re- 
medy ;  but  that  must  be  esteemed  a  singular 
kind  of  remedy  which  only  becomes  applicable 
to  the  patient  after  his  recovery. 

If  we  are  told  that  in  regard  to  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  they  are  undoubtedly  of  imme- 
diate application,  and  ought  to  be  pressed  directly 
and  universally  upon  all  men's  acceptance ;  but 
that  it  is  not  so  in  regard  to  its  precepts ;  we 
take  leave  to  ask,  on  what  authority  is  this  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  two  parts  of  a  system, 
which  seems  to  the  eye  of  an  unsophisticated 
observer  to  be  singularly  homogeneous  and  co- 
herent, by  which  one  portion  of  it  is  made  im- 
mediately and  universally  applicable,  and  the 
other  portion  only  provisionally  and  remotely  so  ? 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  intimation  given  in  the 
New  Testament,  absolving  Christians  from  the 
duty  of  exemplifying  in  their  own  conduct,  and 
of  enforcing  on  the  observation  and  obedience  of 
mankind,  those  principles  which  their  religion 
inculcates  on  questions  of  social  and  national 
morality,  or  entitling  them  to  conclude  that  the 
reducing  to  practice  of  this  part  of  the  Christian 
system  is  postponed  to  some  indefinite  and  hypo- 
thetical futurity.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  on 
the  contrary,  that  there  are  special  reasons  why 
those  Christian  precepts  which  refer  to  the  social 
relations  of  mankind— that  very  class  of  precepts 
which  some  describe  as  only  coming  into  force 
in  the  Millennium — must,  if  they  are  to  be  of  any 
Use  at  all,  be  applied  to  the  present  condition  of 

Ehe  world;  for  to  no  other  condition  can  they  be 
raagined  to  have  any  adaptation.  If  we  are  to 
ove  our  enemies,  it  surely  must  be  while  there 
kre  enemies  to  love,  and  not  after  they  have  all 
been  converted  into  friends.  If  we  are  ever  to 
pay  any  heed  to  the  precept,  "  Resist  not  evil," 
must  it  not  be  while  evil  exists  and  abounds, 
and  not  after  it  has  been  chased  out  of  the  world 
by  the  brightness  of  the  Millennial  day  ? 

But,  in  the  second  place,  when  we  are  told 
that  it  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  of  abolishing 
war  when  Christian  sentiments  and  views  on  the 
subject  have  acquired  general  ascendancy  in  the 
world,  we  beg  to  ask  how  Christian  views  and 
sentiments  are  to  acquire  ascendancy  in  the 


world  ?  Is  it  by  Christians  themselves  sneering 
at  them  as  impracticable  and  visionary?  We 
know  of  no  method  by  which  Christian  truth  of 
any  kind  is  to  win  universal  acceptance,  except 
by  its  becoming  first  embodied  in  the  earnest 
convictions  of  Christian  men,  who  shall  boldly 
bear  their  testimony  for  it  before  the  world,  and 
proclaim,  trumpet-tongued,  its  beauty  and  uni- 
versal obligation  as  a  Grod-inspired  and  immortal 
principle !  This  is  in  accordance,  also,  with  the 
theory  usually  received  by  religious  men ;  namely^ 
that  the  world  is  to  be  converted  to  Christianity 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  church.  But  the 
church  can  only  convert  the  world  to  that  Chris- 
tianity, the  spirit  of  which  it  has  itself  compre- 
hended, believed,  and  earnestly  espoused.  It  will 
never  convert  a  single  human  soul  to  that  part  of 
the  system  which  it  sneers  at  as  impracticable  and 
Utopian,  or  which  it  represents  not  as  a  present 
truth,  but  as  one  which  is  only  contingently  and 
prospectively  incumbent  upon  them.  If  it  be 
afiirmed  that  the  mere  "  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel," in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  much-abused 
and  misunderstood  phrase — that  is,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  theological  doctrines  of  Christianity 
— will,  of  necessity,  when  they  are  received  by 
the  world,  effect  the  subversion  of  all  wrong  and 
wickedness,  without  any  special  application  of  its 
spirit  and  precepts  to  particular  social  evils,  in 
the  way  attempted  by  the  Peace  Society ;  we 
can  only  say,  that  the  whole  history  of  the  world 
contradicts  the  assertion.  It  is  a  fact  too  noto- 
rious to  be  denied  or  overlooked,  that  practices 
of  enormous  atrocity  have  lived  unsuspected  and 
unmolested  for  ages,  side  by  side  with  a  most 
orthodox  and  even  zealous  doctrinal  Christianity. 
Was  it  not  thus  with  religious  persecution  ? 
Was  it  not  thus  with  slavery  ?  Is  it  not  thus 
now  with  slavery  in  the  Southern  States  of  Ame- 
rica ?  Are  there  not  men  of  unimpeachable 
orthodoxy,  eloquent  evangelical  preachers,  fervid 
revivalists,  who  not  only  connive  at,  but  are  the 
most  unscrupulous  defenders  and  eulogists  of 
that  "venerable  institution?"  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Christianity  condemned  these  evils 
as  emphatically  three  or  four  centuries  ago  as  it 
does  now,,  and  that  its  lessons  are  the  same  in 
the  United  States  as  in  Great  Britain.  Neither 
can  it  be  doubted  that  there  were  men,  who  felt 
not  the  smallest  suspicion  of  the  criminality  at- 
taching to  these  iniquities,  who  preached  and 
believed  the  gospel  in  the  sense  already  defined, 
as  sincerely  as  we  can  do  now.  Does  not  this 
prove  that  the  maintenance  and  earnest  promul- 
gation of  an  orthodox  Christian  creed  is  not 
enough  to  insure  reprehension  and  infamy  for 
even  gross  forms  of  practical  unrighteousness, 
which  utterly  contradict  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  if  only  the  minds  of  men  have  grown 
familiar  with  them  by  long  use  and  habit,  until 
their  criminality  is  unobserved  in  the  open  day- 
light of  Christian  truth  ?  Before  this  tradition-' 
ary  torpor  of  conscience  can  be  disturbed,  even' 
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in  the  heart  of  Christian  communities,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  do  something  more  than 
proclaim  the  general  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
however  faithfully  and  fervently.  It  has  been 
found  necessary  to  turn,  and  concentrate  as  in  a 
focus,  the  burning  blaze  of  Christian  principle, 
directly  and  specially  in  the  full  face  of  that 
particular  abomination,  and  to  keep  it  there 
steadily,  until  all  men  have  seen  and  recognized 
and  abhorred  its  hideous  features.  And  this  is 
just  what  the  advocates  of  peace  are  now  doing 
in  regard  to  the  custom  of  war,  and  this  they 
are  resolved  not  to  cease  doing,  until  Christians 
shall  learn  to  "  shrink  back  dismayed,"  in  won- 
der, shame,  and  unutterable  loathing,  from  that 
malignant  and  blood-stained  phantom,  on  which 
they  have  been  wont  to  look  with  such  calm  and 
complacent  tolerance,  and  which  some  of  them 
have  even  permitted  to  "grin  horribly  its  ghastly 
smile,"  from  the  very  sanctuary  consecrated  to 
incarnate  love,  "  fast  by  the  oracle  of  God." — 
London  Herald  of  Peace. 


CHEMICAL  AFFINITY. 

Not  less  wonderful  are  the  effects  of  affinity, 
or  the  power  by  which  the  elements  are  combined, 
so  as  to  form  compound  substances.  In  these 
combinations  it  has  been  found  that  the  elements 
unite  only  in  definite  quantities,  and  each  sub- 
stance has  its  peculiar  combining  proportion, — a 
law  which  forms  a  mathematical  basis  for  chem- 
istry, and  exhibits  strikingly  the  wisdom  of 
the  Deity,  showing  us  that  perfect  system  pre- 
vails in  the  minute,  as  well  as  in  the  most  exten- 
sive operations  of  nature.  But  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  do  any  justice  at  this  time  to  a 
subject  so  difficult  as  that  of  definite  proportions. 
He  only  can  fully  appreciate  its  beauty  who  has 
long  been  devoted  to  the  delicate  and  difl&cult 
department  of  chemical  analysis. 

The  vast  variety  which  nature  produces  by  the 
union  of  a  few  elements  is  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful results  of  chemical  affinity.  It  is  true, 
chemists  describe  a  little  over  sixty  of  these  ele- 
ments ;  but  sixteen  of  these  constitute  almost  the 
entire  mass  of  the  globe,  and  scarcely  more  than 
four  are  essential  to  form  the  vast  variety  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  It  is  amazing, 
also,  to  see  how  very  great  a  difference  between 
two  compounds  is  often  produced  by  a  slight  va- 
riation in  the  proportion  of  their  ingredients. 
Oxygen  and  nitrogen,  for  instance,  mixed  in  the 
proportions  of  one  of  the  former  to  four  of  the 
latter,  constitute  the  atmosphere,  the  very  j^'if"'- 
lum  of  life  to  animals  and  plants.  But  combine 
them  in  the  proportion  of  fourteen  parts  nitrogen 
and  eight  parts  oxygen,  and  you  form  the  exhil- 
arating gas,  little  better  adapted  to  respiration 
than  the  vapor  of  alcohol  or  ether.  Add  eight 
parts  more  of  oxygen,  and  a  gas  results  which 
taken  into  the  lungs  would  be  almost  certainly 
fatal.    Add  successively  eight,  sixteen,  and  twen- 
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ty-four  parts  more  of  oxygen,  and  three  distinct  i 
acids  would  be  formed,  eminently  hostile  to  life,  i 
What  perfect  wisdom  and  perfect  benevolence  i 
must  have  arranged  the  chemical  constitution  and  ] 
agencies  of  this  world,  to  adapt  them  to  the  deli-  s 
cate  organization  of  animals  and  plants  !  And  t! 
how  very  slightly  the  elements  of  life  differ  from  jj 
the  elements  of  death  !  The  most  delicious  j 
fruits  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  for  instance,  are  a 
composed  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  and  d 
sometimes  nitrogen  ;  and  the  most  fatal  vegetable  j 
poisons  have  the  same  composition,  differing  only  ti 
in  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients.  c 

The  magic  power  of  chemical  affinity  is  still  p 
more  manifest  in  the  entire  change  of  properties 
which  takes  place  in  substances  upon  combina- 
tion.   Suppose  you  should  direct  your  cook  to 
provide  an  entertainment  of  all  the  varieties  of 
food  which  the  market  and  the  culinary  art  could  ji 
furnish,  and  he,  taking  a  chemical  fancy  into  his  n 
head,  should  set  before  you  and  your  guests  a  tl 
dish  of  charcoal  and  a  vessel  of  water,  telling  i 
you  that  if  you  wanted  any  nitrogen  in  addition,  k 
the  atmosphere  would  furnish  it.    Now,  he  could  a 
truly  plead  that  he  had  set  before  you  oxygen,  ai 
hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  carbon ;  and  that  if  he  n 
had  loaded  your  table  with  the  most  costly  viands 
and  fruit,  it  would  have  added  little  more.    But  t 
you  would  think  his  chemistry  a  poor  substitute  ? 
for  a  good  dinner. 

Once  more  :  a  mere  difference  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  particles  of  a  substance  makes  a 
world  of  difference  in  its  properties.  Suppose,  { 
for  instance,  that  when  Bundell  and  Bridges  re-  s 
ceived  orders  to  prepare  Queen  Victoria's  crown  r 
for  coronation  day,  instead  of  surmounting  it  o 
with  diamonds,  they  had  covered  it  with  charcoal  o 
points,  and  presented  a  bill  of  £1,  instead  of  l 
£100,000,  or  half  a  million  of  dollars.  It  would  , 
have  hardly  quieted  the  royal  displeasure  to  havd  a 
been  informed  that  the  chemical  constitution  of  i 
charcoal  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  dia-  1 
mond,  and  that  a  slight  difference  in  the  arrange-  ; 
ment  of  the  particles  could  be  of  no  consequence. 

The  complete  neutralization  and  concealment 
of  the  most  powerful  substances,  by  means  of 
strong  chemical  affinity,  is  another  remarkable 
effect  of  this  agency,  and  a  striking  example  of 
divine  beneficence.  For  had  these  substances 
been  left  free,  the  destruction  of  organic  beings 
must  have  been  certain.  Almost  every  one 
knows,  for  instance,  how  fatal  a  poison  is  phos- 
phorus, and  how  eminently  and  powerfully  com- 
bustible it  is.  But  this  substance  abounds 
through  all  nature — in  the  solid  rocks,  in  the  soils, 
in  plants,  and  especially  in  the  bones  of  animals  ; 
nay,  it  is  found  even  in  the  brain.  A  middling- 
sized  man,  for  instance,  contains  a  pound  of  it, 
which,  if  in  a  free  state  and  inflamed,  would 
burn  him  up  and  everything  around  him.  But 
now,  nothing  is  more  incombustible  than  a  bone. 
No  one  suspects  what  a  terrible  agent  he  carries- 
with  him ;  nor  has  any  one  reason  to  fear  it,  be- 
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cause  it  is  disarmed.  And  so  it  is  throughout 
nature — so  concealed,  indeed,  that  nothing  but 
delicate  chemical  tests  can  discover  its  existence. 
The  same  is  true  of  chlorine,  which,  in  a  free 
state,  is  eminently  terrible.  And  were  all  of 
this  element  that  is  now  chained  in  the  ocean  to 
be  liberated  in  one  day,  it  would  sweep  this  fair 
world  of  all  its  tenants,  and  its  beauty.  In  short, 
modern  chemistry  has  alforded  us  a  glimpse  of  a 
multitude  of  agents  within  us  and  around  us, 
which,  in  a  free  state,  are  of  terrific  power.  But 
the  lion  is  converted  into  a  lamb  by  the  strong 
chain  of  affinity. —  The  Wonders  of  Science  com- 
pared iviih  the  Wonders  of  Romance. 


ALCOHOL  AND  TOBACCO. 

In  entering  upon  the  catalogue  of  pursuits  in- 
jurious to  society,  one  of  the  first  on  the  list, 
which  will  immediately  occur  to  every  person,  is 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
A  few  years  since,  I  should  have  been  compelled 
to  enter  into  a  formal  argument  to  convince  even 
a  respectable  audience  that  such  employments 
are  injurious.  But  thanks  to  divine  mercy, 
which  has  wrought  so  wondrous  a  revolution  of 
public  opinion,  this  is  no  longer  necessary.  In 
theory,  at  least,  most  men  now  entertain  correct 
views  on  this  subject.  Yet  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that,  as  Hudibras  expresses  it — 

"  A  man  convinced  against  his  will 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still." 

For  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  are  many 
such  conversions  among  those  who  join  the  gene- 
ral cry  against  alcohol.  And  the  future  historian 
of  temperance  will  probably  be  compelled  to  say 
of  many  such,  as  Monsieur  Paradin  has  said  of 
the  ladies  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the 
monk  Thomas  Connecte  preached  with  great  zeal 
and  power  against  their  lofty  head  dresses.  "  The 
women,"  says  he,  "  that,  like  snails  in  a  fright, 
had  drawn  in  their  horns,  thrust  them  out  again 
a.s  soon  as  the  danger  was  over."  It  ought,  also, 
to  be  remembered  that,  even  now,  no  less  than 
twelve  thousand  persons  are  directly  engaged  all 
the  time  in  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating 
drinks  in  the  United  States — or,  at  least,  such 
was  the  case  two  years  ago — and  ten  times  as 
many  a  part  of  their  time.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  at  least  as  great  a  proportion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Europe,  and  in  wine  countries  a  much 
larger  one,  is  devoted  to  this  business ;  so  that, 
in  this  country  and  Europe,  millions  are  worse 
than  wasting  their  energies  in  this  execrable  em- 
ployment. 

I  cannot,  in  conscience,  avoid  placing  in  the 
same  category  the  cultivation  and  manufacture 
of  a  poisonous  plant,  whose  narcotic  and  exhila- 
rating qualities  make  it  a  general  favorite,  in 
spite  of  the  Counterblast  of  King  James,  the  de- 
crees of  Popes  and  Emperors,  and  the  yet  more 
powerful  attacks  of  physicians,  clergymen,  and 
scientific  men  in  our  own  day.    Rarely  will  you 


find  the  individual  addicted  to  its  use  who  will 
not  confess  the  habit  to  be  a  useless  and  filthy 
one ;  and  yet  appetite  triumphs  over  his  con- 
victions, and  he  is  made  a  slave  for  life.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  demand  for  this  weed 
all  over  the  world  is  immense,  no  less  than  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  being  annually  expended  for 
it  in  this  country.  And  to  its  preparation  thou- 
sands, and  even  millions,  of  immortal  minds  de- 
vote all  their  powers,  instead  of  consecrating 
them  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  the 
happiness  of  man.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that, 
so  extensive  is  the  habit  of  using  this  intoxicating 
drug,  that  I  fear  I  shall  have  but  little  sympathy 
in  its  condemnation,  and  that  I  shall  be  regarded 
as  too  ascetic  for  this  narcotic-loving  age. — 
nUchcoch  on  Waste  of  Mind. 


LIFE  IN  EASTERN  TEXAS. 

Before  leaving  Eastern  Texas  behind  us,  I 
must  add  a  random  note  or  two,  the  precise  dates 
of  which  it  would  have  been  uncivil  to  indicate. 

We  stopped  one  night  at  the  house  of  a  planter, 
now  twenty  years  settled  in  Eastern  Texas.  He 
was  a  man  of  some  education  and  natural  intelli- 
gence, and  had,  he  told  us,  an  income,  from  the 
labor  of  his  slaves,  of  some  $1,000.  His  resi- 
dence was  one  of  the  largest  houses  we  had  seen 
in  Texas.  It  had  a  second  story,  two  wings  and  a 
long  gallery.  Its  windows  had  been  once  glazed, 
but  now,  out  of  eighty  panes,  that  originally  filled 
the  lower  windows,  thirty  only  remained  unbro- 
ken. Not  a  door  in  the  house  had  been  ever 
furnished  with  a  latch  or  even  a  string ;  when 
they  were  closed,  it  was  necessary  to  claw  or  to 
ask  some  one  inside  to  push  open.  Yet  we  hap- 
pened to  hear  a  neighbor  expressing  serious  ad- 
miratioti  of  the  way  these  doors  fitted.  The 
furniture  was  of  the  rudest  description. 

One  of  the  family  had  just  had  a  hemorrhage 
of  the  lungs  ;  while  we  were  at  supper,  this  per- 
son sat  between  the  big  fire-place  and  an  open 
outside  door,  having  a  window,  too,  at  his  side, 
in  which  only  three  panes  remained.  A  norther 
was  blowing,  and  ice  forming  upon  the  gallery 
outside.  Next  day,  at  breakfast,  the  invalid  was 
unable  to  appear  on  account  of  a  "bad  turn." 

On  our  supper-table  was  nothing  else  than  the 
usual  fry,  pone  and  colfee.  Butter,  of  dreadful  odor, 
was  here  added  by  exception.  Wheat  flour  they 
never  used.    It  was  "  too  much  trouble." 

We  were  waited  upon  by  two  negro  girls, 
dressed  in  short-waisted,  twilled-cotton  gowns, 
once  white,  now  looking  as  though  they  had  been 
drawn  through  a  stove-pipe  in  spring.  The 
water  for  the  family  was  brought  in  tubs  upon 
the  heads  of  these  two  girls,  from  a  creek,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  this  occupation  filling 
nearly  all  their  time. 

This  gentleman  had  thirty  or  forty  negroes, 
and  two  legitimate  sons.  One  was  an  idle  young 
man.    The  other  was  already,  at  eight  years  old, 
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a  swearing,  tobacco-cliewing  young  bully  and 
ruffian.  We  heard  him  whipping  his  puppy 
behind  the  house,  and  swearing  between  the 
blows,  his  father  and  mother  being  at  hand.  His 
tone  was  an  evident  imitation  of  his  father's 
mode  of  dealing  with  his  slaves. 

In  the  whole  journey  through  Eastern  Texas, 
we  did  not  see  one  of  the  inhabitants  look  into  a 
newspaper  or  a  book,  although  we  spent  days  in 
houses  where  men  were  lounging  about  the  fire 
without  occupation.  One  evening  I  tookup  apaper 
which  had  been  lying  unopened  upon  the  table 
of  the  inn  where  we  were  staying,  and  smiled  to 
see  how  painfully  news  items  dribbled  into  the 
Texas  country  papers,  the  loss  of  the  tug-boat 
"  Ajax,"  which  occurred  before  we  left  New 
York,  being  here  just  given  as  the  loss  of  the 
"  spl*idid  steamer  Ocax." 

Remarking  one  day,  at  the  house  of  a  woman 
who  was  brought  up  at  the  North,  that  there  was 
much  more  comfort  at  her  house  than  any  we  had 
previously  stopped  at,  she  told  us  that  the  only 
reason  that  the  people  didn't  have  any  comfort 
here  was,  that  they  wouldn't  take  any  trouble  to 
get  anything.  Anything  that  their  negroes  could 
make  they  would  eat ;  but  they  would  take  no 
pains  to  instruct  them,  or  to  get  anything  that 
didn't  grow  on  the  plantation.  A  neighbor  of 
hers  owned  fifty  cows,  she  supposed,  but  very 
rarely  had  any  milk  and  scarcely  ever  any  butter, 
simply  because  his  people  were  too  lazy  to  milk 
or  churn,  and  he  wouldn't  take  the  trouble  to 
make  them. 

This  woman  entirely  sustained  the  assertion 
that  Northern  people,  when  they  come  to  the 
South,  have  less  feeling  for  the  negroes  than 
Southerners  themselves  usually  have.  We  asked 
her  (she  lived  in  a  village)  whether  she  hired  or 
owned  her  servants.  They  owned  them  all,  she 
said.  When  they  first  came  to  Texas  they  hired 
servants,  but  it  was  very  troublesome  ;  they  would 
take  no  interest  in  anything ;  and  she  couldn't 
get  along  with  them.  Then  very  often  their 
owners,  oa  some  pretext,  (ill-treatment,  perhaps), 
would  take  them  away.  Then  they  bought  ne- 
groes. It  was  very  expensive  :  a  good  negro 
girl  cost  seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars,  and  that, 
we  must  know,  was  a  great  deal  of  money  to  be 
laid  out  in  a  thing  that  might  lie  right  down  the 
next  day  and  die.  They  were  not  much  better 
either  than  the  hired  servants. 

Folks  up  North  talked  about  how  badly  the 
negroes  were  treated  ;  she  wished  they  could  see 
how  much  work  her  girls  did.  She  had  four  of 
them,  and  she  knew  they  didn't  do  half  so  much 
work  as  one  good  Dutch  girl  such  as  she  used  to 
have  at  the  North.  Oh  !  the  negroes  were  the 
laziest  things  in  creation ;  there  was  no  knowing 
how  much  trouble  they  gave  to  look  after  them. 
Up  to  tlie  North,  if  a  girl  went  out  into  a  garden 
for  anything,  when  she  came  back  she  would 
clean  her  feet,  but  these  nigger  girls  will  stump 
right  in  and  track  mud  all  over  the  house.  What 


do  they  care  ?  They'd  just  as  lief  clean  the  mud 
after  themselves  as  do  anything  else — their  time 
isn't  any  value  to  themselves.  What  do  they 
care  for  the  trouble  it  gives  you  ?  Not  a  bit. 
And  you  may  scold  'em  and  whip  'em — you  never 
can  break  'em  into  better  habits. 

Servants  are,  it  is  true,  "  a  trial,"  in  all  lands, 
ages,  and  nations.  But  note  the  fatal  reason  this 
woman  frankly  gives  for  the  inevitable  delinquen- 
cies of  slave-servants,  "Their  time  isn't  any  value 
to  themselves  !" 

Another  night  we  spent  at  the  house  of  a  man 
who  came  here,  when  a  boy,  from  the  North. 
His  father  was  a  mechanic,  and  had  emigrated  to 
Texas  just  before  the  war  of  Independence.  He 
joined  the  army,  and  his  son  had  been  brought 
up — rather  had  grown  up — Southern  fashion — 
with  no  training  to  regular  industry.  He  had 
learned  no  trade.  What  need  ?  His  father  re- 
ceived some  thousand  acres  of  land  in  payment 
of  his  services.  The  son  earned  some  money  for 
himself  by  driving  a  team  ;  bought  cattle,  took  a 
wife,  and  a  house,  and  now  had  been  settled  six 
years,  with  a  young  family.  He  had  nothing  to 
do  but  look  after  his  cattle,  go  to  the  nearest  town 
and  buy  meal  and  colfee  occasionally,  and  sell  a 
few  oxen  when  the  bill  was  sent  in.  His  house 
was  more  comfortless  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
stables  of  the  North.  There  were  several  windows, 
some  of  which  were  boarded  over,  some  had 
wooden  shutters,  and  some  were  entirely  open. 
The  doors  were  closed  with  difficulty.  We  could 
see  the  stars,  as  we  lay  in  bed,  through  the  open- 
ings of  the  roof ;  and  on  all  sides,  in  the  walls  of 
the  room,  one's  arm  might  be  thrust  out.  Yet 
that  night  the  mercury  fell  below  twenty-five 
degrees  of  our  Fahrenheit  thermometer.  There 
was  the  standard  food  and  beverage,  placed  before 
us  night  and  morning.  We  asked  if  there  was 
much  game  near  him  ?  There  was  a  great  many 
deer.  He  saw  them  every  day.  Did  he  shoot 
many?  He  never  shot  any;  'twas  too  much 
trouble  to  huntthem.  Wheuhe  wanted  "  fresh," 
'twas  easier  to  go  out  and  stick  a  hog  (the  very 
words  he  used).  He  had  just  corn  enough  to 
give  our  horses  one  feed — there  was  none  left  for 
the  morning.  His  own  horses  could  live  well 
enough  through  the  winter  on  the  prairie.  He 
made  pets  of  his  children,  but  was  cross  and  un- 
just to  his  wife,  who  might  have  been  pretty,  and 
was  afi"ectionate.  He  was  without  care — thought- 
less, content,  with  an  unoccupied  mind.  He 
took  no  newspaper — he  read  nothing.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  pile  of  old  books  which  his  father 
had  brought  from  the  North,  but  the  dust  had 
been  undisturbed  upon  them,  it  might  have  been, 
for  many  years. 

This  man  did  have  the  wit  to  say  he  believed 
he  should  have  been  better  olf  now  if  he  had 
remained  at  the  North.  Think  of  the  probabili- 
ties— the  sou  of  a  master  mechanic,  with  a  con- 
siderable capital.  Educate  him  where  you  please, 
in  any  country  not  subject  to  the  influence  of 
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slavery,  how  different  would  have  been  his  dis- 
position, how  much  higher  and  more  like  those 
of  a  reasonable  being  would  have  been  his  hopes, 
aims,  and  life. 

We  were  several  times  struck,  in  Eastern 
Texas,  with  a  peculiarity  in  the  tone  of  the  re- 
lation between  master  and  slave.  ElsewTiere  at 
the  South,  slavery  had  seemed  to  be  accepted 
generally,  as  a  natural,  hereditary,  established 
state  of  things,  and  the  right  and  wrong  of  it,  or 
the  how  of  it,  never  to  be  discussed  or  thought  of 
any  more  than  that  of  feudal  tenures  elsewhere. 
But  in  Texas,  the  state  of  war  in  which  slavery 
arises,  seems  to  continue  in  undertone  to  the 
present. 

There  seemed  to  be  the  consciousness  of  a 
wrong  relation,  and  a  determination  to  face  con- 
science down,  and  continue  it ;  to  work  up  the 
"  niggers,"  with  a  sole  eye  to  selfish  profit,  cash 
down,  in  this  world.  As  to  "  treasures  in 
Heaven,"  their  life  is  a  constant  sneer  at  the 
belief  in  them. 

I  will  add  no  further  details  upon  the  moral 
and  social  aspect  of  Eastern  Texas.  Cheap  as 
such  privileges  may  be  considered,  old  Texans 
express,  in  speaking  of  them,  great  admiration 
and  satisfaction.  Society  has  certainly  made  a 
great  advance  there  in  becoming  even  what  it  is. 
The  present  generation  has,  peculiarly,  but  the 
faults  founded  upon  laziness.  The  past,  if  we 
may  believe  report,  had  something  worse.  In  fact, 
in  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  country,  many  an 
adventurer  crossed  the  border,  spurred  by  a  love 
of  life  or  liberty,  forfeited  at  home,  rather  than 
drawn  by  the  love  of  adventure  or  of  rich  soil. 
Probably  a  more  reckless  and  vicious  crew  was 
seldom  gathered  than  that  which  peopled  some 
parts  of  Eastern  Texas  at  the  time  of  its  first  re- 
sistance to  the  Mexican  government. 

Mr.  Dewees,in  his  naive  "Letters  from  Texas," 
thus  describes  (1831)  : 

"  It  would  amuse  you  very  much,  could  you 
hear  the  manner  in  which  people  of  this  new 
countiy  address  each  other.  It  is  nothing  un- 
common for  us  to  inquire  of  a  man  why  he  ran 
away  from  the  States  !  but  few  persons  feel  in- 
sulted by  such  a  question.  They  generally  an- 
swer for  some  crime  or  other  which  they  have 
committed;  if  they  deny  having  committed  any 
crime,  or  say  they  did  not  run  away,  they  are 
generally  looked  upon  rather  suspiciously." 

Out  of  this  has  come,  with  as  much  rapidity 
as  could  be  expected,  by  a  process  of  gradual 
fermentation  and  admixture,  the  present  society. 
—  Olmsted's  Journey  through  Texas. 

gotthold's  emblems. 
The  Money  Scales. — An  opulent  merchant 
having  received  a  sum  of  money,  was  putting  the 
ducats  one  by  one  into  a  pair  of  scales,  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  they  were  not  too  light.  For 
my  part,"  said  Grotthold  who  was  present,  "  I 
should  be  more  afraid  of  their  being  too  heavy." 
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"  How  so  ?"  inquired  the  merchant.  "  Do  you 
not  think,"  rejoined  Gotthold,  "  that  money  is 
too  heavy  when  bedewed  with  the  blood  of  the 
poor,  the  sweat  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  or 
when  loaded  with  the  curses  of  those  who,  by 
fraud  or  violence,  have  been  robbed  of  it  ?  I  will 
hope,  however,  that  there  are  no  pieces  of  this 
description  in  that  heap  of  yours,  or  rather,  I  will 
not  fear  that  there  are  any.  Suffer  me,  however, 
without  offence,  to  express  the  wish  that  you  will 
always  make  your  conscience  your  scales,  and 
weigh  in  it  your  dollars  and  ducats  to  ascertain 
that  they  are  of  proper  weight,  and  have  been 
honestly  acquired.  Many  a  man  never  learns, 
until  he  is  struggling  with  death,  how  difiicult, 
or  rather  impossible,  it  is  to  force  a  soul,  bur- 
dened with  unrighteous  gain,  through  the  strait 
gate  which  leadeth  unto  life.  Take  heed,  then, 
that  no  such  gain  ever  burdens  yours.  The  more 
he  carries,  the  more  the  pilgrim  sweats  and 
pants  as  he  climbs  the  steep;  and  the  more 
the  conscience  is  oppressed  with  dishonesty  and 
fraud,  the  harder  will  the  struggle  of  the  death- 
bed be."  May  Grod  withhold  from  us  the  wealth 
to  which  tears,  and  sighs,  and  curses  cleave. 
Better  none  at  all  than  wealth  like  that ! 

y/ie  Lock. — A  lock  was  shown  to  Gotthold, 
constructed  of  rings  which  were  severally  in- 
scribed with  certain  letters,  and  could  be  turned 
round  until  the  letters  represented  the  name 
J esus.  It  was  only  when  the  rings  were  disposed 
in  this  manner  that  the  lock  could  be  opened. 
The  invention  pleased  him  beyond  measure,  and 
he  exclaimed  :  "  0  that  I  could  put  such  a  lock 
as  this  upon  my  heart  I"  Our  hearts  are  already 
locked,  no  doubt,  but  generally  with  a  lock  of 
quite  another  kind.  Many  need  only  to  hear  the 
words  Gain,  Honor,  Pleasure,  Kiclies,  Revenge, 
and  their  heart  opens  in  a  moment,  whereas  to 
the  Saviour  and  to  his  holy  name  it  continues  shut. 
May  the  Lord  Jesus  engrave  his  name  with  his 
own  finger  upon  our  hearts,  that  they  may  remain 
closed  to  worldly  joy  and  worldly  pleasure,  self- 
interest,  fading  honor,  and  low  revenge,  and  open 
only  to  him. 

The  Paper  Hill. — A  visit  to  a  paper  mill  sug- 
gested to  Gotthold  the  following  train  of  thought : 
And  so  paper — that  article  so  useful  in  human 
life,  that  repository  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences, 
that  minister  of  all  g'overnments,  that  broker  in 
all  trade  and  commerce,  that  second  memory  of 
the  human  mind,  that  stable  pillar  of  an  immortal 
name — takes  its  origin  from  vile  rags  !  The  rag- 
dealer  trudges  on  foot,  or  drives  his  cart  through 
the  towns  and  villages,  and. his  arrival  is  the  sig- 
nal for  searching  every  corner,  and  gathering 
every  old  useless  shred.  These  he  takes  to  the 
mill,  and  there  they  are  picked,  washed,  mashed, 
shaped,  and  sized,  in  short,  formed  into  a  fabric 
beautiful  enough  to  venture  unabashed  even  into 
the  presence  of  monarchs  and  princes.  This  re- 
minds me  of  the  resurrection  of  my  mortal  body. 
When  deserted  by  the  soul,  I  know  not  what 
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better  the  body  is  than  a  worn  and  rejected  rag. 
Accordingly,  it  is  buried  in  the  earth,  and  there 
reduced  to  dust  and  ashes.  If,  however,  man's 
art  and  device  can  produce  so  pure  and  white  a 
fabric  as  paper  from  filthy  rags,  what  should  hin- 
^  der  Grod  by  his  mighty  power  to  raise  from  the 
grave  this  vile  body  of  mine,  and  refine  and 
fashion  it  like  unto  the  glorious  body  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ?  (Phil.  iii.  21.) 

FRIENDS'  KEVIEW^ 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  li,  1857. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. — As  the 
time  approaches  for  this  Assembly  again  to  con- 
vene, the  minds  of  its  members  and  of  many 
Friends  in  other  parts  of  our  religious  Society 
are  clothed  with  painful  anxiety ;  our  coming 
together  is  no  longer  anticipated  as  a  means  of 
spiritual  improvement  and  enjoyment  to  individ- 
uals, nor  as  a  period  of  renewed  strength  and 
rejoicing  to  the  body.  The  great  object  of  re- 
ligious association  is  far  from  being  attained  in 
our  present  confused  and  disordered  state ;  on 
the  contrary,  evidences  are  seen  and  felt  of  the 
destructive  and  scattering  efiiects  of  prolonged 
dissension. 

The  causes  which  have  brought  us  where  we 
are,  have  been  clearly  and  repeatedly  set  forth 
in  this  Journal;  and  the  charges  of  unsoundness 
in  doctrine  which  have  been  urged  against  a  por- 
tion of  our  Society,  have  been  again  and  again 
refuted.  In  relation  to  the  condition  of  our  own 
Yearly  Meeting,  the  late  venerable  editor  of  the 
Review  used  the  following  language,  a  few 
months  before  his  decease:  "The  proceedings 
[in  relation  to  Ohio]  adopted  under  the  name  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  in  any  other  light  than  those  of  a 
party  and  not  a  Yearly  Meeting.  A  recognition 
as  the  true  Yearly  meeting  of  Ohio,  of  the  body 
for  which  Benjamin  Hoyle  acted  as  Clerk,  must 
unavoidably  place  the  hody  thus  recognizing  it 
out  of  unity  with  the  several  Yearly  Meetings 
which  have  disavowed  such  connection.  As  the 
Yearly  Meetings  of  New  York,  New  England 
and  London  [and  those  of  Baltimore,  North  Caro- 
lina, Indiana  and  Dublin]  have  acknowledged 
the  Yearly  Meeting  for  which  Jonathan  Binus 
and  Jane  M.  Plummer  acted  as  Clerks,  as  the 
genuine  one,  it  is  dijjicult,  if  not  absolutely  im- 
possible, to  perceive  how  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Philadelphia,  Or  those  who  have  acted  under  its 
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name  and  assumed  its  authority,  ca,n,  without 
retracting  some  important  measures,  retain  a 
connection,  and  Church-fellowship  with  any  of 
the  other  Yearly  Meetings  of  the  Society."  Again? 
"  The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  or  those 
who  governed  its  proceedings,  may  be  considered 
as  having,  by  the  recognition  of  the  Meeting  of 
which  Benjamin  Hoyle  is  Clerk,  isolated  them- 
selves from  the  great  body  of  the  Society  of 
Friends." 

These  views  have  been  distinctly  avowed  and 
acted  upon  by  several  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  in 
this  country.  In  1855,  and  again,  on  deliber- 
ate reconsideration  in  1856,  North  Carolina  Year- 
ly Meeting  "  united  in  the  belief  that  while 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  continues  to  corres- 
pond with  that  body  in  Ohio  of  which  Benjamin 
Hoyle  is  Clerk,  we  cannot  consistently  hold  fur- 
ther epistolary  correspondence  with  them."  The  i 
Yearly  Meetings  of  New  York,  Baltimore  and  ' 
Indiana  have  adopted  a  similar  conclusion,  so 
that  no  Epistle  will  be  offered  to  our  next  Yearly 
Meeting  from  any  regularly  acknowledged  Yearly 
Meeting  in  this  country.  Now  this  refusal  to 
correspond  with  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
can  be  necessary  or  justifiable  only  on  the  ground 
that  this  Meeting  has  been  placed  by  the  action, 
under  its  name,  of  a  portion  of  its  members  in 
conjunction  with  the  Clerk,  in  a  state  of  separa- 
tion from  the  Society;  for  a  refusal  to  correspond 
with  a  Yearly  Meeting  in  unity  with  the  body, 
was  pointedly  condemned  by  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference in  1849. 

The  Yearly  Meetings  of  London  and  Dublin 
being  in  correspondence  with  the  Yearly  Meeting 
in  Ohio,  which  has  been  recognised  as  such  by 
all  the  American  Yearly  Meetings  except  that  of 
Philadelphia,  can  scarcely  fail  to  see  the  necessity 
of  discontinuing  correspondence  with  the  latter, 
unless  its  connection  with  the  separate  body  in 
Ohio  shall  be  dissolved. 

The  anomalous  and  incongruous  position  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  is  further  strikingly 
manifest  when  considered  in  reference  to  its 
effects  upon  the  rights  of  membership  in  the 
Society.  If  a  member  of  this  Yearly  Meeting 
removes  his  residence  to  any  place  within  the 
limits  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  his  certificate  of 
membership  would  be  sent,  in  accordance  with 
our  Discipline  and  with  the  recognition  of  the 
body  of  which  B.  Hoyle  is  Clerk,  as  Ohio  Year- 
ly Meeting,  to  a  Monthly  Meeting  connected  with 
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*  that  body.  The  person  removing  could  not  pre- 
« [sent  his  certificate,  if  he  desired  to  do  so,  to  a 
of  Monthly  Meeting  belonging  to  the  Yearly  Meet- 
k  ing  of  Ohio,  which  is  in  unity  with  all  the  other 
)se  Yearly  Meetings  in  the  world  ;  and  thus  he  would 
i  be  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  a  member  in  the 
of  only  meeting  which  he  could  conscientiously  at- 
»■  tend.  In  case  of  his  removal  thence  to  any  other 
0/  Yearly  Meeting,  he  would  find  his  right  of  mem- 
bership in  the  Society  of  Friends  absolutely  lost, 

id  for  no  certificate  issued  by  the  meeting  to  which 
n  his  had  been  sent  from  Philadelphia  could  be 
r-  accepted  in  any  part  of  the  Society.  Thus,-  the 
r-  existing  relation  between  Philadelphia  Yearly 
e  Meeting  and  the  body  in  Ohio  disowned  by  all 
!■  the  other  Yearly  Meetings,  lays  waste  a  principle 
1  universal  in  the  Society  and  essential  to  its  pre- 
.  servation  as  a  united  body — that  a  member  remov- 

•  ing  from  one  Yearly  Meeting  into  another  is 
I  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
I  members  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  into  which  he 
'  removes. 

But  another  serious  breach  of  established  order 
may  result  from  that  relation.  By  having  cer- 
tificates of  membership  conveyed  through  a 
Monthly  Meeting  belonging  to  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  persons  connected  with  the 
body  of  which  B.  Hoyle  is  Clerk,  may  become 
members  of  Yearly  Meetings  which  have  dis- 
owned all  fellowship  with  that  body.  In  the  same 
manner,  seceders  from  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting,  regularly  disowned  under  its  Discipline, 
may  become  members  of  any  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  even  of  that  of  New  England  itself,  by 
returning  thither  through  Philadelphia.  Well 
j  might  the  united  Committees  in  Baltimore,  in 
1849,  say,  "We  desire  most  earnestly,  but  afi'ec- 
tionately,  to  urge  Friends  everywhere  solemnly 
to  reflect  upon  these  things,  and  where  there  has 
been  any  departure  from  the  long  established 
order  of  our  religious  Society,  under  whatever 
pretext,  that  they  pause,  and  endeavor  to  realize 
the  effect  that  must  inevitably  result  therefrom. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  great  body  of 
Friends  can  long  remain  passive,  if  important 
and  vital  practices  and  usages  of  our  Society, 
whicb  are  essential  to  our  prosperity  as  a  people, 
are  neglected  or  violated." 

Under  these  deplorable  circumstances,  the 
anxious  inquiry  arises  :  How  is  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Philadelphia  to  be  sustained  as  a  co-ordin- 
ate branch  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ?  Like 


Baltimore  Yearly  .Meeting  in  1828,  it  has  re- 
ceived Epistles  from,  and  opened  a  correspon- 
dence with  a  body  which  has  been  disowned  by 
all  the  other  Yearly  Meetings ;  and  as  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting  in  1828  decided  that  "  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  address  an  Epistle  to  Bal- 
timore," so  the  other  American  Yearly  Meetings 
have  now  determined  that  they  cannot  send  Epis- 
tles to  Philadelphia  while  it  remains  in  its  pre- 
sent position.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  they 
regard  it  as  out  of  unity^separated  from  the 
body  J  and  that  the  right  of  membership  of  such 
of  us  as  wish  to  continue  in  connection  with  the 
ancient  Yearly  Meetings  is  in  great  jeopardy. 
How  can  our  rights  be  preserved  ?  How  is 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  to  be  restored  to 
its  former  relations  ?  Having  violated  the  com- 
pact between  itself  and  the  other  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  Society,  by  undertaking  to  re- 
invest with  membership  persons  who  did  not 
reside  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  who  had  not 
only  been  disowned  under  the  discipline  of  an- 
other Yearly  Meeting,  but  had  actually  estab- 
lished separate  meetings ;  and  by  recognising  as 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  a  body  disowned  by  all 
the  other  Yearly  Meetings, — will  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  as  now  held,  retract  those  mea- 
sures, and  re-establish  its  correspondence  with 
New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  and  thus  open 
the  way  for  a  restoration  of  harmony  and  peace 
throughout  the  Society  ?  Greatly  would  we  re- 
joice if  we  could  perceive  a  glimmering  of  hope  ; 
for  we  have  long  had  to  mourn  over  the  state 
of  alienation  and  separation  in  which  our  Yearly 
Meeting  has  placed  itself. 

Many  persons  entertain  confused  ideas  of  what 
constitutes  separation.  Occupying  the  very  posi- 
tion which  they  deprecate,  they  will  seriously  tell 
us  that  separation  is  not  the  proper  remedy  for 
difficulties  in  Society.  We  believe  this  is  true. 
It  has  been  the  doctrine  of  this  journal  from  its 
commencement,  and  will  be  firmly  maintained. 
Thus  we  have  condemned  the  original  separation 
from  New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  in  1845,  and 
all  the  subsequent  acts  by  parties  in  Philadelphia 
and  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings,  which  sustained  that 
separation,  and  led  those  meetings  themselves  into 
a  position  of  actual  separation. 

When  a  small  portion  of  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting,  in  the  autumn  of  1828,  withdrew  from 
the  meeting  house  and  held  a  Yearly  Meeting, 
they  left  the  regularly  appointed  Clerk  and 
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a  large  majority  of  tte  members.  But  they 
did  not  separate  from  the  Society  of  Friends; 
they  held  the  true  Yearly  Meeting  of  Baltimore 
in  unity  with  the  ancient  Yearly  Meetings.  The 
majority,  in  conjunction  with  the  Clerk,  had  sepa- 
rated from  the  Society  by  allowing  persons  to 
attend  who  had  been  disowned  within  the  limits 
of  other  Yearly  Meetings,  and  by  entering  into 
correspondence  with  a  separate  body  in  Phila- 
delphia. So,  in  numerous  instances,  within 
several  Yearly  Meetings,  when  the  Clerks  and 
portions  of  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings 
joined  in  the  separation,  those  who  wished  to 
continue  their  connection  with  the  Society  had 
no  alternative  but  to  hold  their  meetings  distinct 
from  those  with  whom  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  assemble.  The  principle  upon  which  their 
proceedings  were  justified  was  a  sound  one,  and 
may  be  safely  applied  in  the  present  day  when 
similar  painful  necessity  arises. 


The  Poem  on  "Music." — To  a  large  class 
of  readers,  it  would  be  quite  superfluous  to  ad- 
dress a  word  of  inducement  to  read  the  poem 
on  "  Music,"  which  enriches  our  columns  this 
week.  But  there  may  be  others,  perhaps,  whose 
attention  is  not  habitually  turned  towards  poetry, 
who  might  fail  to  partake  of  the  treat  afforded 
by  this  beautiful  and  instructive  effusion,  if  it 
were  not  commended  to  their  notice.  The  au- 
thor might  truly  say  with  David,  "  My  heart  is 
inditing  a  good  matter;"  and  with  Cowper, 

"  all  is  in  His  hand  whose  praise  I  seek. 

In  vain  the  poet  sings,  and  the  world  hears, 

If  He  regards  not,  though  divine  the  theme. 

'Tis  not  in  artful  measures,  in  the  chime 

And  idle  tinkling  of  a  minstrel's  lyre, 

To  charm  His  ear  whose  eye  is  on  the  heart, 

Whose  frown  can  disappoint  the  proudest  strain, 

Whose  approbation —  prosper  even  mine." 


Married, — On  the  25th  ult.,  at  Friends'  Meeting 
House  on  Twelfth  St.,  Edwabd  H.  Bonsall  to  Mary 
B.  HuTCHiN,  both  of  this  city. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
There  will  be  vacancies  at  Haverford  College  for  four 
students  on  the  Fund  for  free  instruction,  to  enter  at 
the  opening  of  the  Winter  Term  in  the  Ninth  month 
next.  Applicants  must  be  members  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends  who  are  unable  to  defray  the  cost 
of  their  education  at  the  College,  who  design  to  be- 
come teachers,  and  for  this  end  desire  to  go  tlirougli 
the  full  course,  should  they  be  found  competent  to  <to 
90.  No  student  will  be  admitted  who  is  not  fully  pre- 
pared in  all  the  elementary  studies,  and  able  to  enter  the 
Third  Junior  class.  The  studies  of  th  e  respective  classes 
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will  be  found  in  the  circular  printed  in  the  29th  num- 
ber of  Friends'  Review.  Applications  will  be  received 
until  the  1st  of  Seventh  month  next.  Those  appli- 
cants will  be  chosen  who  furnish  the  best  evidences 
of  moral  standing  and  ability,  and  who  have  made  the 
greatest  progress  in  the  studies  of  the  College  classes 
which  are  comprised  in  the  Haverford  course.  Profi- 
ciency in  studies  which  do  not  form  a  part  of  the 
course  will  not  entitle  the  applicant  to  a  preference. 

Students  admitted  on  the  Fund  and  graduating  at  ! 
the  College  will  be  expected  to  remain  one  year  there- ' 
after,  at  a  small  salary,  for  the  purpose  of  practice  in 
teaching  as  assistants.  Every  student  so  admitted 
will  be  required  to  give  the  security  of  some  responsi- 
ble Friend  for  the  punctual  payment  at  the  close  of 
each  term,  of  all  necessary  expenses  except  for  board 
and  tuition,  which  will  be  paid  out  of  the  Fund. 

Students  admitted  on  the  Fund  will  be  received  for 
one  3'ear,  and  after  careful  investigation  of  their  pro- 
gress, may,  at  the  option  of  the  Committee,  be  con- 
tinued from  year  to  year  until  they  have  completed 
the  course. 

Applications  may  be  forwarded  to  the  undersigned, 
by  whom  any  further  information  required  will  be 
communicated.  By  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Admissions.  CHARLES  YARNALL, 

No.  30  South  12th  st.,  Philada. 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA. 

A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bible  Association 
of  Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee 
room,  Arch  St.  Meeting-house,  on  Seventh  day  even- 
ing. Fourth  mo.  18th,  1857,  at  8  o'clock.  Friends 
generally  of  both  sexes  are  invited  to  attend. 

4th  mo.  1S51 — 2t  John  Carter,  Secretary. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
MUSIC. 

Affectionately  inscribed  to  the  young  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

We  hear  it  by  the  meadow  brook. 

Where  child,  and  bird,  and  bee, 
All  learn  from  Nature's  music-book 

Her  artless  jubilee. 
We  hear  it  when  the  zephyr's  sigh 

Awakes  the  sleeping  rose. 
And  lulls  the  infant's  dreamy  eye 

To  soft  and  sweet  repose. 

We  hear  it  in  the  thunder  peal. 

When,  with  suspended  breath. 
The  lightning  mandate  bids  us  feel 

How  near  is  life  to  death. 
And  -when  the  mighty  tempests  sweep 

Across  the  mighty  seas. 
The  awful  anthem  of  the  deep 

Swells  from  the  crystal  keys. 

We  hear  it — 0  harmonious  spheres. 

That  hymned  creation's  birth  I 
With  awe,  with  trembling,  and  with  tears. 

Dust-atoms  of  the  Earth, 
We  hear  you  when  eve's  lovely  hand 

Day's  glorious  banner  furls. 
That  Ave  may  hear  your  choral  band, 

0  countless  suns  and  worlds ! 

We  hear  it  when  the  school-house  hum 

Floats  out  upon  the  breeze. 
Where  Science  bids  "  the  poor  "  become 

Her  favorite  votaries  ; 
Where  those  who  win  her  brightest  crown. 

And  fill  her  loftiest  seat, 
She  leads  to  bow  the  lowliest  down 

At  the  Redeemer's  feet. 
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We  hear  it — sacred  Freedom  sings 

Her  song,  "  A  man's  a  Man" — 
How  her  inspiring  music  rings 

Around  the  artisan  ! 
Hear  how  the  reaper's  grateful  shout 

Encores  the  welcome  strain, 
And  manly  ship-boys  bear  about 
Its  echo  o'er  the  main  ! 

We  hear  it — for  the  free-man's  prayer, 

And  bond-man's  secret  sigh. 
In  unison  have  reached  the  ear 

That  hears  the  raven's  cry  ; 
We  hear  it  in  the  patriot's  thought, 

And  in  the  poet's  song, 
Where  right,  undaunted  and  unbought, 
Stands  victor  over  wrong. 

We  hear  it  when  heroic  youth,  * 

To  serve  his  country,  stands 
With  but  the  jewelled  sword  of  Truth 

Grasped  in  his  stainless  hands  ; 
Still  nearer,  clearer,  come  the  strains 

That  bid  War's  clangor  cease. 
We  hear,  as  heard  Judea's  swains, 
The  advent  song  of  "  Peace." 

We  hear  it  when  devoted  age. 

Arraigned,  perchance,  to  die. 
Triumphant  holds  the  Sacred  Page* 

Before  the  Papal  eye  ; 
Though  Anti-christ  may  think  to  bind 

God's  truth  in  dungeon  walls. 
We  hear  its  sacred  music  wind 
Its  way  to  huts  and  halls. 

We  hear  it— Hear,  0  Earih  !  the  flow 

Of  Life  and  Love  Divine, 
Inviting  sect  with  sect  to  grow 

Twin  branches  of  the  vine. 
"  Ephphatha  "  to  the  bigot's  ear 
Comes  breathing  from  above, 
That  infidels  may  gather  near 
Eternal  Life  and  Love. 

We  hear  it  when  the  Sceptic  leaves 

His  idols,  Doubt  and  Pride, 
And  prays  for  Truth,  till  he  receives 

Faith  in  the  Crucified  ; 
That  healed  of  blindness,  he  may  see 

To  tread  where  Jesus  trod, 
From  Bethlehem  to  Calvary, 
From  Calvary  to — God  [ 

We  hear  it  when  the  heathen  hears 

The  gospel  flowing  free, 
And  eats  the  Bread  of  Life,  with  tears, 

Beneath  his  idol  tree: 
We  hear  it  as  he  tries  to  teach 

His  child  the  Saviour's  name. 
For  0  !  that  little  child  will  preach 

Abroad  the  Saviour's  fame. 

We  hear  it  from  that  blessed  isle, 

Where  Love  so  conquered  vice, 
That  holy,  hymning  angels  smile 

Round  Pitcairn's  Paradise. 
We  hear  it  in  the  felon's  low, 

Sad,  penitential  moan ; 
0  !  Jesus  hears  that  music  flow, 

It  is  His  Spirit's  groan  ! 

We  hear  it  when  pure  Woman  wreathes 
Her  arms  round  hardened  Shame, 

Till  wretched,  ruined  Woman,  breathes 
In  faith  her  Saviour's  name. 

*  Francisco  and  Piosa  Madaiai  were  imprisoned  not 
merely  as  Protestants,  but  for  reading  the  Bible, 


0  I  to  the  quick,  glad  ear  of  Faith, 

What  alleluias  pour 
From  angel  harps,  when  Jesus  saith, 

"  Go,  daughter!  sin  no  more  !" 

We  hear  it  when  the  widow's  mite 

Before  the  Lord  is  cast ; 
And  when  the  rich  man's  dreary  night 

Of  selfishness  is  past; 
When  Charity  her  alms  bestows. 

Free  as  the  bounteous  sun. 
And  yet  her  gentle  left  hand  knows 

No  good  her  right  hath  done. 

Surrounded  by  our  precious  friends, 

We  hear  the  still,  small  voice, 
And  heart  with  heart  in  union  blends. 

And  souls  with  souls  rejoice  ; 
Baptized  beneath  the  Spirit's  wing, 

We  taste  the  heavenly  wine. 
And  souls'with  souls  in  concert  sing 

A  harmony  divine. 

We  hear  it,  though  around  our  heads 

Thick  clouds  in  darkness  meet. 
When  billow  after  billow  spreads 

Its  surf  about  our  feet ; 
Beneath  a  heaven  of  brass  we  bow 

To  feel  the  tempter's  dart. 
Write  "  Agony  "  upon  the  brow — 

"  Despair  "  upon  the  heart — 

To  fear  we  fall ;  for  if  we  fall 

The  Truth  must  suffer,  too  ; 
To  cry,  "  I  thirst !"  and  drink  the  gall, 

With  all  our  foes  in  view. 
And  not  one  friend — alone — alone — 

Deserted,  or  betrayed  ; 
0  !  then  we  hear  the  dove-like  tone, 

"  'Tis  I !    Be  not  afraid  !" 

We  hear  it,  where  historic  lore 

Brings  solemn  peans  down 
From  champions  of  the  Cross,  who  wore 

The  martyr's  glorious  crown; 
We  hear,  within  the  prophet's  roll, 

Rapt  preludes  of  the  praise. 
To  fill  our  Earth  from  pole  to  pole, 

In  her  millenial  days. 
We  hear  it  in  the  acts  that  fill 

The  every-day  of  life. 
Whene'er  the  Cross  subdues  the  will, 

And  meekness  conquers  strife ; 
In  word  or  tone,  in  smile  or  tear. 

To  human  suffering  given, 
Unnoted,  or  forgotten  here, 

But  registered  in  Heaven. 

We  hear  it  when  Truth's  messenger, 

For  love,  and  not  for  gold. 
Led  by  the  Light  that  cannot  err. 

Goes  like  "  the  sent,"  of  old. 
From  door  to  door,  from  shore  to  shore, 

Ambassador  of  Christ, 
To  bear  for  Him,  unto  His  poor. 

His  priceless  gift,  unpriced. 
We  hear  it,  and  our  souls  rejoice 

Before  the  King  of  Kings, 
When  timid  Woman's  gentle  voice 

His  own  glad  tidings  brings  ; 
And  doubtless  many  a  soul  may  trace, 

Within  the  gate  of  pearl. 
The  ministry  of  saving  grace. 

To  some  meek,  trembling  girl. 
We  hear  it  when  God's  minister 

Speaks  out,  in  fearless  tone. 
His  living  word,  to  all  who  hear, 

And  speaks  His  word  alone. 
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We  hear  it,  though  but  two  or  three 

Are  met  to  wait  His  will, 
Bowed  low,  to  hear  the  melody 

That  whispers  "  Peace  !    Be  still !" 

We  hear  it  when  from  holy  Love 

Unholy  Discord  flies, 
Till  souls  on  earth  with  saints  above 

May  sweetly  harmonize  ; 
We  hear  unutterable  prayer — 

Unutterable  praise — 
In  deep  soul-silence,  God  doth  there 

His  deep  soul-music  raise. 

Oh  !  what  is  "  sounding  brass  "  to  Him  ? 

Can  "tinkling  cymbals  "  please 
Him  ?  throned  above  the  seraphim, 

Amid  Heaven's  symphonies  ! 
Or  what  to  Him  the  skilful  choir. 

Though  chaunting  choicest  words  ? 
The  soul  is  His  eolian  lyre — 

Hi3  breath  must  thrill  the  chords.  M. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery  :  or  Year-Booh 
of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art  for  1857.  Ex- 
hibiting the  most  important  discoveries  and 
improve^nents  in  Mechanics,  useful  Arts,  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Me- 
teorology, Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy ,  Geol- 
ogy, Geography,  Antiquities,  &c.  Edited  by 
i)AviD  A.  Wells,  A.  M. 

Sucli  is  the  corDpreliensive  title  of  a  book 
of  400  pages,  published  by  Gould  &  Lin- 
coln of  Boston,  and  also  for  sale  by  Smith  & 
English,  6th  st.,  below  Arch,  Philad.  The  work 
contains  a  large  amount  of  highly  useful  and  in- 
teresting information  of  the  most  reliable  charac- 
ter, and  will  be  valuable  for  reference  as  it  is  for 
present  reading.  To  a  large  class  of  young  peo- 
ple in  many  parts  of  our  country,  who  have  not 
access  to  libraries,  nor  the  means  to  purchase  or 
the  leisure  to  read  larger  scientific  works,  this 
book  is  particularly  desirable.  The  cost,  includ- 
ing prepaid  postage  is  $1  39. 

For  Friends'  Review. 
DR.  ELIZUR  BUTLER,  MISSIONARY  AMONG  THE 
CHEROKEES. 

The  Christian  heroism  of  this  philanthropist, 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  claimed  the  sympathy  and 
approval  of  many  who  may  now  be  interested  in 
hearing,  through  the  medium  of  the  Review,  of 
the  peaceful  termination  of  his  earthly  career. 

He  was  born  in  Norfolk,  Conn.,  Sixth  mo. 
11th,  1794.  Having  qualified  himself  for  the 
practice  of  medicine,  at  the  age  of  25  years  he 
offered  himself  to  the  Am.  Board  of  Corns,  for 
Foreign  Missions,  as  Missionary  Physician.  His 
prospect  was  to  go  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
but  he  was  sent  to  the  Cherokee  Mission  at 
Brainard,  now  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Having 
with  his  wife  labored  here  several  years,  they  ac- 
cepted a  post  of  service  at  Creek  Path,  a  3Iission- 
ary  Station  within  the  present  limits  of  Alabama. 
He  was  next  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Haweis 
Station,  now  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the 
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State  of  Georgia,  in  which  place,  after  years  of 
arduous  and  useful  labor,  his  beloved  wife  died 
with  consumption,  in  1829.  He  formed  a  sec- 
ond marriage  with  a  missionary  teacher  of  the 
Brainard  Station,  whose  fidelity  to  him  and  his 
offspring  alleviated  his  many  sufferings  in  the 
wilderness  among  the  red  men  and  the  much 
more  savage  whites.  During  the  Presidency  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  occurred  the  iniquitous  ag- 
gressions by  the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  Gene- 
ral Government  upon  the  Cherokees,  which 
forms  a  black  page  in  our  national  history,  and 
adds  to  the  number  of  triumphs  of  Might  over 
Right. 

"  In  ^his  unequal  contest,"  says  his  son.  Dr. 
S.  W.  Butler,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in  a  brief 
memoir,  "  the  missionaries  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Cherokees,  and  resolved  to  pursue  a  course 
of  action  which  was  calculated  to  test  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  course  pursued  by  the  State 
of  Georgia,  with  the  complicity  of  the  General 
Government."  With  a  moral  heroism  justly  ap- 
preciated by  the  true-hearted  of  that  day,  and 
worthy  of  being  again  recorded,  they  persistent- 
ly refused  to  abandon  their  stations,  or  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  which 
involved  a  relinquishment  of  the  rights  secured 
by  treaty  to  the  Indians.  Hence,  they  were  re- 
peatedly arrested  and  imprisoned.  After  a  form 
of  trial  presenting  such  a  mockery  of  justice  as 
was  an  anomaly  in  those  days,  several  missiona- 
ries were  condemned  to  four  years  of  hard 
labor  in  the  penitentiary.  E.  Butler  was  arrest- 
ed by  State  warrant,  and  a  chain  was  secured  to 
his  neck,  one  end  of  which  was  fastened  by  a 
padlock  around  the  neck  of  a  horse  ou  which  his 
guard  rode.  Thus  he  had  to  keep  pace  with  the 
horse  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night.  Reaching 
the  rendezvous  next  morning,  he  found  his  asso- 
ciate, S.  A.  Worcester,  chained  to  a  bed-post. 
These  unflinching  men  served  eighteen  months 
of  their  term.  The  indignant  sympathies  of  the 
nation  were  aroused.  Their  persecutors  caused 
repeated  opportunities  to  be  afforded  them  for  a 
dishonorable  release,  but  the  noble  captives,  in 
the  spirit  of  Paul,  who,  refusing  to  be  cast  out 
privily,  exclaimed :  "  Nay,  verily,  but  let  them 
come  themselves  and  fetch  us  out,"  refused  to 
compromise  their  position  and  the  rights  of  the 
Indians.  The  Suprema  Court  of  the  United 
States  decided  in  their  favor  and  liberated  them 
in  triumph  by  the  issue  of  its  mandate. 

"  During  these  trying  times,"  says  the  memoir, 
"  Dr.  Butler's  health  was  very  much  injured 
from  hardship  and  exposure,  and  he  carried  the 
marks  and  the  memory  of  the  cruelties  he  receiv- 
ed to  his  grave."  In  his  death  illness,  even  the 
last  day  of  his  life,  he  suffered  extremely  from  a 
spot  in  the  left  side  where  he  had  received  a 
cruel  injury  from  the  hands  of  the  Georgian 
Guard. 

He  acccompanicd,  as  surgeon,  the  first  detach- 
ment of  the  Cherokees  to  the  new  homes  assigned 
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ithem  beyond  the  Mississippi,  the  national  faith 
being  plighted  that  thej  should  not  be  again 
ousted  while  the  grass  groios  and  the  water  runs. 
So  little  fdth  have  the  Indians  in  this  pledge 
that  those  who  had  in  their  former  settlement 
made  large  advances  in  civilization,  neglect  to 
improve  their  mill-privileges  and  other  means 
of  progress,  saying  that  the  whites  would  take 
them  away  without  remuneration,  as  they  did  be- 
fore. E.  Butler  took  an  active  part  in  promot- 
ing the  temperance  reformation,  travelling  ex- 
tensively as  a  lecturer,  many  of  the  Cherokee 
brethren  co-operating  with  him.  His  labors 
were  instrumental  in  the  enactment  by  the  Cher- 
okees,  while  yet  in  G-eorgia,  of  a  prohibitory 
liquor  law,  similar  to  that  subsequently  framed 
by  Neal  Dow,  and  which  is  still  rigidly  enforced. 

When  about  55  years  of  age  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Cherokee  G-overnment  to  the  charge  of 
their  Female  Seminary  at  Park  Hill,  where  bis 
usefulness  is  believed  to  have  been  very  great. 

In  the  winter  of  1855-6,  he  withdrew  to  Van 
Buren,  Arkansas,  very  near  to  the  Cherokee  bor- 
der, where  he  died  of  Pneumonia  on  the  4th  of 
Second  month,  1857.  During  his  brief  residence 
here  he  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tion and  deeply  interested  in  the  Sabbath  School, 
and  in  the  Tract  Society,  for  which  he  had  been 
colporteur.  As  he  approached  the  eternal  world, 
he  was  observed  to  grow  more  and  more  heavenly 
minded,  and  was  fervent  in  prayer  that  his  family 
might  be  prepared  for  and  sustained  under  any  af- 
fliction which  should  be  sent  upon  them.  The  day 
before  his  decease  he  sent  solemn  messages  to  the 
absent,  saying  deliberately:  "There  is  nothing  ter- 
rible in  death,  I  have  not  been  afraid  to  die  for  a 
great  many  years."  He  spoke  of  his  work  as 
almost  finished,  of  the  preciousness  of  Christ,  of 
the  sufficiency  of  the  Cross  which  he  had  preach- 
ed to  others,  of  "  delightful  clearness"  and  "  ce- 
lestial prospects,"  exclaiming,  "  Open  the  gate, 
open  the  gate  and  let  me  go  through  \"  He  as- 
sured his  wife  of  his  readiness  noiv  to  go  to  his 
Saviour.  He  was  much  engaged  in  prayer  and 
in  praise,  and  near  the  end  he  said  :  "  I  shall 
soon  be  in  Heaven  where  there  is  peace,"  "  I 
am  almost  there."  W.  J.  A. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL    FOR   THE  INSANE. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Kirkbride  for  a  copy 
of  his  Sixteenth  Annual  Report,  which,  like  the 
reports  of  former  years,  exhibits  gratifying  evi- 
dence of  the  success  attending  the  treatment  of 
the  insane  in  this  noble  institution.  During  the 
last  year  166  patients  were  admitted,  and  172 
were  discharged  or  died,  leaving  224  under  care 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  Of  those  discharged  89 
were  cured,  22  much  improved,  26  improved,  and 
13  stationary.  Applications  were  made  for  the 
admission  of  50  suitable  cases  who  could  not  be 
received,  the  Hospital  being  constantly  full  and 


generally  crowded,  thus  showing  the  necessity 
of  continued  exertions  for  the  completion  of  the 
new  building.  Upon  two  important  subjects — 
the  causes  of  insanity,  and  the  frequency  of  the 
plea  of  an  unsound  mental  condition  to  shield 
the  perpetrators  of  crime  from  punishment — the 
following  remarks  by  Dr.  Kirkbride  are  entitled 
to  the  highest  consideration,  and  will  be  read 
with  interest : 

"  [mportantas  it  is,  on  every  account,  that  cases 
of  insanity  should  be  subjected  to  proper  treat- 
ment in  their  early  stages — and  this  all  experi- 
ence has  conclusively  shown  can  rarely  be  at- 
tained, except  in  institutions  specially  provided 
for  the  care  of  those  afflicted  with  this  malady, — 
still,  it  is  equally  desirable  that  none  but  proper 
cases  should  be  received,  and  specially  so,  that 
persons  guilty  of  crimes  against  society,  should 
not,  without  good  cause,  be  relieved  of  any  just 
responsibility  for  their  acts,  on  the  ground  of  a 
mental  condition  which  deprived  them  of  all 
power  of  self-control.  The  plea  of  insanity  is 
often  a  most  righteous  one,  and  altogether  too 
humane  in  its  character  to  have  its  just  influence 
jeopardized,  by  being  used  by  those  whose  only 
claim  to  be  shielded  by  its  benevolent  influences, 
consists  in  the  atrocity  of  their  offences,  or  the 
enormity  of  the  frauds  they  have  perpetrated  on 
the  community.  Gigantic  frauds  and  startling 
crimes  do  not  constitute  insanity ;  nor  are  they 
to  be  regarded  as  symptoms  of  the  disease ;  and 
if  our  courts  should  once  begin  to  permit  such 
doubtful  associations,  the  sound  common  sense  of 
the  community,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  soon  de- 
cree, that  for  that  form  of  insanity— no  matter 
whence  it  derives  its  title — the  most  efficient 
treatment  will  be  found  in  some  well  conducted 
penal  institution. 

"  To  the  medical  profession  belongs  the  high  ho- 
nor of  having,  on  numerous  occasions  during  the 
last  half  century,  interposed  the  plea  of  insanity 
successfully  to  save  individuals  who  were  really 
irresponsible  for  their  acts,  and  who,  otherwise, 
must  have  sufl'ered  the  ignominy  and  punishment 
of  felons.  The  justice  and  extreme  importance 
of  this  plea,  to  those  who  are  really  insane,  make 
it  incumbent  on  the  same  profession,  and  espe- 
cially on  those  who  have  the  immediate  guardian- 
ship of  that  afflicted  class,  to  take  care  that  they 
should  not  be  deprived  of  what  rightfully  be- 
longs to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  lead  them 
to  trown  upon  every  attempt,  from  whatsoever 
quarter  it  may  come,  to  put  crime  on  a  footing 
with  disease,  or  to  confound  one  of  the  heaviest 
of  human  afflictions,  with  the  recklessness,  ex- 
travagance, and  depravity  of  our  race.  Even 
when  conviction  is  avoided  on  the  ground  of 
insanity,  there  are  certain  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease that  seem  to  require  that  permanent  se- 
clusion should  be  one  of  the  results  of  such 
an  acquittal.  Where  life  has  been  taken  or 
attempted,  and  a  homicidal  propensity  has  been 
shown  to  have  existed,  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
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greater  judicial  farce,  or  a  scene  better  calculated 
to  bring  legal  proceedings  into  disrepute,  tban 
tbat  an  individual,  througb  whose  instrumen- 
tality some  one's  life  bad  been  lost  or  seriously 
jeopardized,  sbould,  a  short  time  after  such  a 
trial,  be  seen  v.  alking  in  our  midst,  as  openly  as 
before  the  occurrence. 

"  Hard  as  permanent  seclusion — even  with  all 
the  ameliorating  surroundings  which  may  be 
connected  with  it,  and  regarded  too,  not  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  the  individual,  but  simple  protection 
to  the  community — may  seem  to  bear  on  certain 
cases,  still  it  is  surely  more  just  and  truly  chari- 
table that  one,  who  has  attempted  or  executed 
deadly  violence,  should  suffer  permanently  such 
a  degree  of  personal  restraint  as  the  safety  of  all 
others  may  require,  than  that  these  should  al- 
ways be  exposed  to  the  risks  which  a  recurrence 
of  the  propensity  may  at  any  time  produce. 
Were  this  generally  understood  to  be  the  result 
of  the  acquittal  of  such  cases  on  this  ground, 
the  plea  of  insanity  would  probably  be  less  fre- 
quently urged  under  circumstances  in  which  the 
sound  common  sense  of  the  community,  as  well 
as  scientific  accuracy,  should  alike  declare  it  to 
be  merely  a  scheme  to  escape  the  just  penalty  for 
offences  against  society.    *    *  * 

"  It  is  a  common  cause  of  surprise  that  so  large 
a  number  connected  with  agricultural  pursuits 
are  received  into  our  Hospitals  for  the  Insane ; 
and  the  question  is  constantly  asked,  why  so 
many  engaged  in  an  occupation  which  has  ordi- 
narily been  regarded  as  among  the  most  health- 
ful, should  be  affected  with  mental  disease.  As- 
suming the  number  of  cases  received  as  a  fair  in- 
dication of  the  amount  of  insanity  occurring  in 
the  different  classes  of  the  community,  all  kinds 
of  theories  have  been  given  in  explanation  of  so 
unexpected  a  result.  While  some  have  attributed 
this  supposed  condition  of  things  to  what  they 
regarded  as  the  strong  diet  which  farmers  used, 
even  specifying  pork  as  the  objectionable  article, 
others  have  been  equally  decided  that  it  was 
owing  entirely  to  their  want  of  amusements,  or 
their  hard  work  and  frequent  exposure.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  no  pursuit  is  more  health- 
ful, or  more  likely  to  secure  mental  tranquillity, 
as  well  as  physical  well-being,  than  the  stirring 
life,  the  regular  and  active  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  and  the  variety  of  occupation  which  belong 
to  the  agriculturist.  Although,  perhaps,  less  sus- 
ceptible to  some  of  the  moral  causes  of  insanity 
than  many  other  classes — for  sound  health,  regu- 
lar habits,  and  ^labor  in  the  open  air,  are  among 
the  greatest  safeguards  against  many  of  them — 
still,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  escape  entirely 
the  influence  of  those  to  which  all  are  exposed. 
They,  too,  must  have  griefs  for  which  there  is  no 
solace,  sorrows  that  leave  their  impress  on  every 
heart  of  ordinary  sensibility,  sources  of  mental 
anxiety  that  none  can  hope  wholly  to  escape,  re- 
verses of  fortune,  and  disappointed  hopes,  that 
often,  especially  if  joined  to  impaired  health. 


quietly  but  surely  undermine  the  fabric  of  hu- 
man reason. 

"  Taking,  as  an  example,  the  total  number  of 
farmers,  merchants,  clerks,  physicians;  lawyers, 
clergymen,  and  teachers  in  Pennsylvania,  as 
shown  in  the  last  census,  and  dividing  each  of 
these  by  the  number  of  the  same  occupation  re- 
ceived into  this  Hospital,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  proportionate  number  of  farmers  is  relatively 
much  less  than  of  any  one  of  the  others.  The 
following  is  the  result  of  such  a  calculation,  re- 
jecting fractions  in  all  cases,  viz  : — 

Farmers  .  .  1  to  every  901 
Merchants  .  1  "  98 
Clerks  .  .  1  "  130 
Physicians  .  1  "  123 
Lawyers  .  .1  "  100 
Clergymen  .  1  "  154 
Teachers       .       .    1       "  133 

"  There  is  one  source  of  error  in  the  preceding 
result,  which  must  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
are  instituting  comparisons  on  this  subject,  and 
that  is,  that  being  located  near  a  great  metropo- 
lis, the  number  of  persons  connected  with  mer- 
cantile pursuits  is  relatively  much  larger  than  of 
those  engaged  in  agriculture.  This,  however, 
may  be  corrected  by  adding  to  our  own  admis- 
sions for  a  certain  period  those  received  during 
the  same  time  at  the  State  Hospital  at  Harris- 
burg  ;  for  this  last  is  especially  the  resort  of  far- 
mers from  the  interior,  and  receives  but  compari- 
tively  few  of  those  engaged  in  mercantile  and 
professional  pursuits.  The  result  of  a  calcula- 
tion made  as  just  suggested,  gives  the  following 
result,  viz  : — 

Farmers       .       .    1  to  every  977 
Merchants         .       1       "  267 
Clerks  .       .  ■      .    1       "  336 
Physicians        .       1       "  239 
Lawyers       .       .1       "  178 
Clergymen         .        1        "  557 
TeacOiers       .       .    1       "  578 
"In  reference  to  the  females,  itmay  beobserved 
that  the  number  of  seamstresses  or  mantua-ma- 
kers  is  large,  amounting  to  150,  while  that  of 
domestics  is  16G,  and  of  teachers  24.    It  may 
also  be  noticed  that  the  proportion  of  farmers' 
wives,  daughters,  and  widows,  is  relatively  much 
less  than  of  those  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits ;  the  number  of  daughters  of  farmers  being 
64,  and  of  merchants  70 ;  the  number  of  far- 
mers' wives  being  185,  and  of  merchants  82  ; 
while  there  were  27  widows  of  farmers,  and  31 
of  merchants. 

"There  is  also  another  interesting  fact  made  out 
pretty  clearly,  and  that  is,  that  any  respectable 
occupation  is  better  for  mental  health  than  hav- 
ing none  at  all ;  the  number  of  admissions  of 
males  here  with  '  no  occupation  '  being  as  high 
as  212,  and,  without  doubt,  showing  a  higher 
proportion  relatively  than  any  of  the  callings  re- 
ferred to  in  the  table.    This  might  naturally  be 
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spected,  for  yery  many  persons,  without  some 
egular  occupation,  either  of  private  business  or 
mblic  trusts,  seem  unable  to  pursue  that  course 
)f  life  best  calculated  to  maintain  physical  health 
ir  permanent  mental  integrity;  but  gradually 
all  into  habits  that  sooner  or  later  prove  destruc- 
;ive  to  both.    *    *  * 

"  The  next  most  prominent  cause  is  intempe- 
•ance — 182  cases  being  clearly  attributable  to 
;his  vice — the  parent  of  so  many  others ;  and 
arge  as  the  number  is,  it  is  but  a  small  portion 
jf  what  is  due,  indirectly,  to  the  same  source. 
The  ruined  health  of  many  of  its  victims,  the 
entire  loss  of  property,  the  blasted  hopes  of  whole 
families,  the  domestic  difficulties  so  generally  fol- 
lowing in  its  train,  the  ill  treatment  of  wives  and 
children — these,  and  a  thousand  other  sources 
of  mental  anxiety  are  often  among  the  sad  re- 
sults of  this  vicious  habit,  so  prevalent  in  this 
country,  and  the  spread  of  which  all  the  efforts 
of  philanthropists  have,  thus  far,  only  to  a  small 
extent  been  able  to  repress ;  and  to  this  grand 
original  cause  they  might,  with  entire  justice,  be 
ascribed.  The  number  of  males  admitted  from 
this  cause  is  169,  and  of  females  only  13. 

"The  cases  arising  from  intense  study  were  al- 
most uniformly  among  quite  young  persons.  The 
evil  effects  of  too  close  and  long  continued  appli- 
cation of  the  mind,  without  the  proper  attention 
being  given  to  physical  exercise,  especially  with 
delicate  children,  unfortunately  are  not  rightly 
appreciated  by  either  parents  or  teachers.    *  * 

"  Five  cases  were  clearly  attributable  to  the  use 
of  tobacco.  Common  as  is  the  use  of  this  ar- 
ticle, in  some  of  its  various  forms,  its  injurious 
influence  on  many  constitutions  is  much  more  se- 
rious than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  cause  of  exceedingly  troublesome  and 
obscure  nervous  affections,  which  cannot  be  cured 
while  its  use  is  persisted  in.  The  effect  on  many 
insane  patients  is  so  striking,  that  an  intelligent 
attendant  is  often  able  to  say,  without  dif&culty, 
when  it  has  been  used  to  any  extent.  When  oc- 
casionally gratified,  the  craving  for  it  is  very 
strong,  but  an  entire  disuse  of  it  for  a  week,  will 
commonly  obviate  all  serious  annoyance  from 
abandoning  the  habit,  and  I  have  never,  known 
any  injury  to  result  from  its  sudden  discontinu- 
ance. I  have  no  doubt  but  that  much  advantage 
is  gained  from  its  use  being  strictly  interdicted 
within  the  walls  of  an  institution  for  the  insane. 

"The  term  mental  anxiety,  although  somewhat 
indefinite,  is  sufficiently  explicit  for  our  purpose, 
embracing  a  great  variety  of  causes  which,  in 
this  way,  manifest  their  influence  in  producing 
insanity.  The  anxiety  often  felt  by  mothers 
watching  sick  children,  till  the  power  to  sleep  is 
lost,  of  a  merchant  whose  all  is  staked  on  a  des- 
perate venture,  of  any,  where  the  prospects  of 
an  entire  family  are  dependent  on  a  long  deferred 
judicial  decision,  are  examples  of  what  are  re- 
ferred to.  Many  of  the  delusions  of  the  day, 
without  being  dignified  with  a  separate  title,  also 
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come  under  this  category.  '  Mlllerism,'  in  its 
day,  sent  many  victims  to  most  of  our  hospitals, 
and  what  is  now  called  '  spiritual  investigations,' 
is  a  not  less  prolific  cause  of  the  disease.  In  re- 
ference to  this  last,  no  impartial  person,  who 
reads  the  records  or  sees  the  cases  that  enter  in- 
stitutions for  the  insane,  can  doubt  but  that,  with 
many  excellent  and  honest- minded  persons,  the 
pursuit  of  these  '  investigations  ' — whatever  else 
may  result  from  them — does  seriously  involve 
the  mental  integrity,  and  that  it  may  be  again,  as 
it  has  already  been  in  many  cases  received  here, 
destructive  of  the  happiness  of  whole  families, 
the  ruin  of  bright  prospects,  and  subjecting  the 
sufferers  to  a  long  period  of  distressing  disease, 
if  not  of  hopeless  insanity." 

DIFFERENCE  OP  COLOR. 
God  gave  to  Afric's  son's 

A  brow  of  sable  dye, — 
•  And  spread  the  country  of  their  birth 

Beneath  a  burning  sky, — 
And  with  a  cheek  of  olive,  made 

The  little  Hindoo  child. 
And  darkly  stain'd  the  forest  tribes 

That  roam  our  western  wild. 
To  me  he  gave  a  form 

Of  fairer,  whiter  clay, — 
But  am  I,  therefore,  in  his  sight, 

Respected  more  than  they  ? — 
No.    'Tis  the  hue  of  deeds  and  thoughts 

He  traces  in  his  Book, — 
'Tis  the  complexion  of  the  heart 

On  which  he  deigns  to  look. 
Not  by  the  tinted  cheek, 

That  fades  away  so  fast, 
But  by  the  color  of  the  soul, 

We  shall  be  judged  at  last. 
And  God,  the  Judge,  will  look  at  me 

With  anger  in  his  eyes, 
If  I  my  brother's  darker  brow- 
Should  ever  dare  despise.  L.  H.  S. 


SUMMARY  OP  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Accounts  from  Liverpool 
to  the  21st  ult.  have  been  received. 

It  is  now  said  that  the  final  sittings  of  the  Paris 
Conference  on  Turkish  affairs,  which  will  be  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  question  of  the  Principalities,  will  be 
held  in  the  6th  month.  The  third  sitting  of  -the  Con- 
ference on  the  Neufchatel  question  was  expected  to 
take  place  shortly,  proceedings  having  been  suspend- 
ed for  some  time  on  account  of  difficulties  interposed 
by  the  Prussian  Minister,  and  the  necessity  of  his 
waiting  for  more  definite  instructions.  The  King  is 
now  said  to  offer  to  renounce  his  sovereignty  in  that 
Canton,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retain  the  title 
of  Prince  of  Neufchatel,  and  to  receive  for  four  years 
the  revenues  of  his  domains  therein,  and  of  an  amnesty 
being  granted  to  the  royalist  insurgents.  It  is  thought 
Switzerland  will  object  to  his  retention  of  the  title. 

Great  Britain. — Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the 
21st  ult.  The  elections  would  take  place  speedily,  as 
the  new  Parliament  was  expected  to  meet  about  three 
weeks  after  the  dissolution.  The  Irish  Liberal  party 
are  understood  to  have  adopted,  as  part  of  their  pro- 
gramme of  principles,  the  disendowment  of  all  reli- 
gious sects  and  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Church  es- 
tablishment as  a  State  institution ;  religious  freedom 
and  equality;  the  abolition  of  the  property  qualifica- 
tion, and  the  reduction  of  the  qualification  for  voters 
in  towns  to  £5. 
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Dbnmahk. — The  treaty  for  the  abolition  of  the  Sound 
Dues  was  signed  on  the  14th  ult.  By  it,  Denmark 
engages  to  levy  no  duties  on  vessels  passing  the  Belts 
or  Sound,  to  maintain  in  good  order  the  lights,  buoys, 
&c.,  along  her  coasts  and  in  the  various  straits,  and 
to  take  care  that  the  charges  for  pilotage  shall  be 
moderate,  and  the  service  vp^ell  performed  ;  receiving 
in  return  the  sum  of  30,570,698  rix  dollars,  payable 
in  specified  proportions  by  the  several  contracting 
powers,  and  in  forty  half-yearly  payments.  The  share 
to  be  paid  by  England,  amounts  to  £1,125,200. 

Austria. — Difficulties  have  arisen  betvpeen  Austria 
and  Sardinia,  vrhich  have  lately  assumed  a  more 
threatening  aspect.  Attacks  on  the  Austrian  Empe- 
ror by  the  Sardinian  press,  and  the  asylum  afforded 
by  the  latter  country  to  political  refugees  from  other 
Italian  States,  who  are  alleged  to  have  availed  them- 
selves of  that  protection  to  seek  to  excite  insurrection 
in  Austrian  Italy,  appear  to  be  the  ostensible  grounds 
of  complaint  on  the  part  of  Austria.  Demands  for 
redress  have  been  made  on  Sardinia  for  some  time, 
and  the  Austrian  Charge  d'Afi'aires  at  Turin,  is  now 
said  to  have  been  directed  to  demand  his  passports 
and  withdraw  if  the  redress  be  refused.  The.  Sar- 
dinians are  repairing  their  fortifications. 

The  Emperor  has  consented  to  allow  the  Protestant 
clergy  in  Hungary  to  hold  a  general  Synod.  Some 
modifications  in  the  civil  government  of  the  province 
are  said  to  be  proposed,  but  it  is  not  intended  to 
grant  more  extensive  privileges  than  those  possessed 
by  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom.  The  "Estates" 
will  have  neither  legislative  nor  executive  power,  but 
will  be  allowed  to  attend  to  some  provincial  matters 
of  minor  importance. 

Russia. — The  Emperor  has  directed  the  practice  of 
copying  and  forwarding  to  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior all  the  papers  that  strangers  bring  with  them,  to 
be  disconiinued  ;  in  future  they  are  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  provincial  government  when  the  stranger  enters 
the  empire.  The  passport  system  for  Russians  desir- 
ous of  travelling  is  also  modified.  Passports  are  now 
issued  by  the  heads  of  the  provincial  governments, 
instead  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  alone,  without 
the  necessity  of  a  medical  certificate  ;  and  instead  of 
a  separate  passport  for  each  individual,  at  an  expense 
of  100  roubles,  (nearly  $C5)  each,  the  names  of  awhole 
family  and  their  servants  can  now  be  entered  on  a 
single  passport. 

The  Emperor  designs  visiting  France  and  Italy  dur- 
ing the  i)resent  spring. 

Spain. — The  government  is  understood  to  have  sent 
to  the  Governor  General  of  Cuba  full  instructions  rela- 
tive to  the  dispute  with  Mexico.  The  Mexican  Envoy 
has  arrived  at  Madrid.  A  great  exhibition  of  Spanish 
agricultural  produce,  farming  implements,  &g.,  is  to 
be  held  at  Madrid  next  autumn. 

TuuKKY. — -The  Russian  Ambassador  at  Constantino- 
ple has  made  a  formal  complaint  to  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment respecting  the  expedition  to  aid  the  Circas- 
sians, which  recently  left  Constantinople  under  a  Hun- 
garian officer  in  the  Turkish  service.  The  Turkish  Fo- 
reign Minister  disavows  all  knowledge  of  the  expedition, 
and  proclaims  the  officer  a  deserter,  having  left  his 
post  witliout  permission. 

Tub  I'lUNCiPALiTiES. — The  evacuation  of  Moldavia 
by  the  Austrian  troops  had  been  com]  leted  at  the  last 
accounts,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  detachment  of 
cavalry  and  some  stores,  which  would  bo  removed  by 
the  25th  ult.  Turkish  troops  have  been  placed  on  the 
frontiers,  with  a  view,  it  is  supposed,  of  being  ready 
for  hostilities,  if  the  union  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
should  be  attempted. 

China. — The  latest  news  is  that  the  British  Admiral 
had  withdrawn  his  forces  from  the  forts,  and  directed 
his  nltonlion  to  keeping  open  the  mouths  of  the  river 
until  instructions  and  reinforcements  should  arrive 


from  England.  Instructions  have  been  sent  to  the 
French  naval  commanders,  to  combine  their  operations 
with  those  of  the  British  forces.  It  is  said  that  an 
additional  French  force  it  to  be  sent  thither.  The 
British  government  is  believed  to  desire  the  co- 
operation of  the  American  government,  but  the 
latter  has  decided  to  remain  neutral.  The  British 
residents  of  Hong  Kong  had  applied  to  the  Governor 
General  of  India  for  additional  troops  for  their 
protection,  but  the  application  was  refused.  The  Go- 
vernor of  Canton  had  addressed  Dr.  Parker,  U.  S. 
Commissioner,  inquiring  why  he  had  not  ordered 
American  ships  and  citizens  not  to  intermeddle  in  the 
dispute.  Dr.  Parker's  reply  is  not  known.  The  Em- 
peror of  China  is  said  to  have  ordered  that  hostilities 
against  the  English  shali  be  confined  to  Canton. 

New  Granada. — The  terms  which  Commissioner 
Morse  was  authorized  to  propose  for  adjusting  the 
Isthmus  difficulty  are  stated  to  be  as  follows:  to  make 
Panama  and  Aspinwall  free  cities,  giving  them  juris- 
diction over  a  strip  of  territory  twenty  miles  wide 
along  the  railroad,  one-half  to  each  city  ;  and  to  cede 
to  the  United  States  three  small  islands  near  Panama, 
and  that  of  Taboga,  nine  miles  distant,  for  naval  and 
other  depots,  with  sovereignty  over  them  ;  for  which 
acquisition,  and  the  transfer  of  the  rights  of  New 
Granada  over  the  railroad,  $2,000,000  should  be  paid, 
deducting  therefrom  the  claims  for  injuries  by  the 
Panama  riots.  It  is  not  thought  likely  that  the  pro- 
position will  be  accepted. 

Nicaragua. — A  battle  was  fought  near  Rivas 
on  the  16th  ult.,  in  which  Walker's  partisans  represent 
him  to  have  gained  a  decisive  victory,  but  his  position 
appears  to  be  still  very  critical.  Peru  has  consented 
to  advance  Costa  Rica  $100,000  to  aid  in  carrying  on 
the  war.  ' 

Mexico. — The  financial  embarrassments  of  the  gov- 
ernment are  so  great  that  it  has  suspended  specie 
payments  at  the  custom  houses  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
Mexico. 

Domestic. — A  Lecompton  correspondent  of  the  St. 
Louis  Democrat  says  that  the  census  lakers  in  Kansas 
are  performing  their  duties  very  badly,  missing  some 
neighborhoods  entirely,  and  not  taking  the  names  of 
half  the  actual  residents.  There  appears  reason  to 
apprehend,  also,  that  fraudulent  claims  on  the  Indian 
lands  will  be  made  by  many  non-residents,  in  order 
to  vote,  and  that  the  election  will  not  be  more  fairly 
conducted  than  those  which  have  preceded  it.  The 
election  is  to  take  pla,ce  in  the  6th  month,  and  the 
Convention  to  meet  in  the  9th.  Frederick  P.  Stanton, 
of  Tennessee,  has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Territory,  to  supersede  D.  Woodson,  acting  Governor 
since  the  resignation  of  Gov.  Geary.  He  will  assume 
his  post  as  soon  as  possible,  and  will  perform  the  du- 
ties of  Governor  until  the  arrival  of  Gov.  Walker. 
It  is  estimated  that  fiom  eight  to  ten  thousand  emi- 
grants have  already  arrived  at  Kansas  City,  on  their 
way  to  the  Territory.  The  arrivals  since  navigation 
opened  have  averaged  from  two  to  three  hundred  per 
day. 

The  question  of  a  State  government  is  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  people  of  Oregon  in  the  6th  month  next, 
and  it  will  probably  be  adopted.  The  admission  or 
exclusion  of  slavery  will  then  come  i)efore  them  for 
decision,  and  fears  are  entertained  that  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted, as  tlie  pro-slavery  men  are  said  to  be  gaining 
in  numbers  and  influence. 

The  British  Government  has  instructed  its  Minister 
to  express  its  warm  thanks  to  the  American  boatmen 
who  rescued  most  of  the  crew  of  the  British  barque 
Tasso,  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  during  the 
past  winter.  To  the  widow  of  one  of  them,  who  lost 
tii.s  life  in  the  attempt,  a  donation  of  $50  was  sent 
through  the  Vice  Consul  at  New  York,  as  a  token  of 
sympathy. 
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MEMOIR  OF  WILLIAM  O'bRIEN,  OF  CAKLOW, 
IRELAND. 

Those  who  really  knew  this  dear  friend,  and 
were  best  able  to  appreciate  the  many  beautiful 
features  of  his  finely  gifted  mind,  and  the  ster- 
ling excellence  of  the  Christian  character  which, 
for  many  years,  he  exhibited  in  his  retired  and 
unobtrusively  useful  sphere  at  Carlow,  will  be 
disappointed  to  learn  that  little  is  preserved 
among  his  papers,  for  even  a  brief  outline  of  his 
life,  and  still  less  to  supply  the  means  distinctly 
to  mark  his  intellectual  development,  or  that 
growth  in  grace  by  which  he  was  enabled,  in  his 
latter  years,  to  attain  a  stability  in  the  Truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus.  For  the  sake  of  survivors  this  is 
to  be  regretted, — for  there  were  passages  in  his 
Christian  course,  which,  had  they  been  noted 
down  in  his  own  simple  language,  might  have 
been  helpful  and  encouraging  to  many  less  expe- 
rienced pilgrims  Zionward.  Yet,  in  gathering 
up  the  few  fragments  which  remain,  it  is  both  in- 
teresting and  instructive  to  meet  with  a  hint  or 
two,  from  his  own  pen,  respecting  the  days  of  his 
childhood  and  early  youth.  Referring  to  his  first 
leaving  the  parental  roof,  he  says  :  "  I  have 
scarcely  a  trace  of  recollection  of  any  occurrence 
previous  to  my  going  to  Mountmelick  School. 
It  seems  to  me  now  as  if  it  was  there  I  began  to 
think,  or  to  be  conscious  of  what  was  going  on 
around  me.  My  mother  took  me  to  school  when 
I  was  eight  and  a  half.  I  do  not  remember  my 
introduction  there;  probably  my  heart  was  too 
heavy  with  the  idea  of  parting  from  my  mother. 
There  seemed  nothing  on  earth  mine,  but  my 
mother.  She  seemed  all  that  I  had  need  of — the 
fountain  of  every  mental  comfort.  She  was  the 
source  of  all  my  consolation,  and  separation  from 
her  seemed  to  be  the  only  misfortune  that  could 


befal  me."  Thus  early  did  he  exhibit  that  ten" 
derly  afiTectionate  feeling  for  which  he  was  re- 
markable through  life,  and  which  often  distin- 
guishes the  greatest  minds.  Again  he  writes,  in 
reference  to  a  little  later  period  :  "  I  believe  I  was 
always  a  spiritless  sort  of  boy,  and  had  no  heart 
to  maintain  a  close  friendship  with  any  one. 
Yet  I  cannot  have  been  a  dunce,  as  I  had  picked 
up  a  very  passable  Parrot-like  knowledge  of  all 
the  rules  of  arithmetic  and  book-keeping  before 
I  left  the  school ;  and  probably  the  first  time  I 
ever  had  an  opportunity  of  feeling  that  spirit- 
stirring  sensation  called  pride  or  vanity,  or  some 
such  name,  was  when  I  was  pointed  out  as  the 
best  scholar  in  the  school." 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  very  difl&cult  to  recognise, 
in  these  rudiments  of  character,  some  of  the  ele- 
ments which  entered  very  deeply  into  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  conflicts  which  marked  the 
development  of  the  inner  man,  and  gave  that  pe- 
culiar tone  and  interest  to  his  most  familiar  and 
confidential  intercourse  with  his  intimate  friends, 
which,  to  a  superficial  observer,  might  sometimes 
appear  almost  paradoxical. 

In  1812,  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  Drapery 
business,'  in  Waterford.  Close  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  post  did  not  prevent  that  fondness 
for  books  and  studious  habits  for  which  he  was 
very  remarkable.  But  his  health,  never  very  ro- 
bust, became  so  far  affected  that  in  1818  he  yras 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  situation.  When  suffi- 
ciently recovered  he  turned  his  attention  more 
decidedly  to  literary  pursuits,  and  he  was  for 
some  time  an  assistant  in  the  School  at  Ballitore. 
Here  he  made  great  proficiency  in  the  languages, 
and  on  the  recommendation  of  his  kind  friend 
James  White,  the  head  of  that  establishment,  he 
afterwards  accepted  the  office  of  private  tutor  in 
a  highly  respectable  Friend's  family  in  Co.  Tip- 
perary.  During  the  eleven  years  thus  occupied, 
his  thirst  for  knowledge  kept  pace  with  his  op- 
portunities for  gratifying  it.  With  a  mind  of  no 
ordinary  capacity,  persevering  exertion  enabled 
him  to  attain  an  elevation  in  the  paths  of  litera- 
ture far  superior  to  many  who  had  enjoyed  much 
greater  advantages  of  leisure,  books,  and  instruc- 
tion. He  was  particularly  fond  of  the  science  of 
Botany,  and  its  study  yielded  him  much  pleas- 
ure, during  his  walks  through  the  majestic 
scenery  which  surrounded  him.  How  often,  in 
the  mountain  solitude,  in  spots  where  the  foot  of 
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man  has  rarely  trod,  whilst  minutely  examining 
the  beauties  and  wonders  of  creation,  he  may 
have  listened  to  the  "  still  small  voice"  of  that 
Spirit  who  searcheth  all  things,  he  has  not  told 
us.  But  though  no  written  record  exists  of  his 
religious  feelings  at  this  period  of  his  life,  his 
own  well  remembered  remarks  to  a  near  connex- 
ion in  regard  to  that  point,  do  not  leave  it  doubt- 
ful that  during  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  in 
Co.  Tipperary,  he  passed  through  many  conflicts, 
and  there  was  a  great  struggle  in  his  soul  between 
the  "  spirit  of  the  world"  and  "  the  Spirit  which 
is  of  God,"  and  he  often  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve 
of  a  great  change.  He  had  now  arrived  at  the 
age  of  about  33  years,  and,  though  of  an  amiable 
disposition,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Truths  of 
the  Grospel  and  the  power  of  Divine  grace  had 
yet  gained  any  decided  ascendancy  over  him. 
It  was  hard  for  the  intellectual  man,  with  all  his 
acquirements,  to  be  thoroughly  humbled,  and  to 
receive  the  kingdom  "  as  a  little  child" — he 
found  it  difiicult  to  "  believe  only" — that  he 
might  be  saved.  But  the  important  turning- 
point  came,  and  in  a  way,  as  we  may  reverently 
trust,  of  the  Lord's  own  choosing.  Not  long  af- 
ter he  had  resigned  his  tutorship  in  Co.  Tipper- 
ary, he  attended  a  meeting  for  worship  at  Clon- 
mel.  Towards  the  close  of  it  his  mind  was 
brought  under  much  exercise, — he  felt  his  un- 
done condition — the  language  of  the  poor  publi- 
can was  seen  to  be  applicable  to  his  case — he 
adopted  it  as  his  own,  and  secretly,  cried  "  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  me,  a  sinner !"  Whilst  still 
dwelling  under  a  sense  of  the  awfulness  of  his 
state,  a  Minister  arose  and  said  that  a  few  words 
had  been  presented  to  her  mind  in  such  a  way 
that  she  feared  to  leave  the  meeting  without  ex- 
pressing them.  She  then  simply  delivered  the 
joyful  message  :  "  The  prayer  of  the  poor  publi- 
can is  accepted  !"  Little  more  was  said,  but  it 
was  enough.  It  was  received  in  faith,  and  bless- 
ed to  the  heart  it  was  intended  to  reach.  Two 
days  before  his  decease, — more  than  twenty  years 
afterwards, — our  dear  friend  alluded  to  it,  and 
exclaimed  with  deep  feeling,  :  "  Thanks  be  to 
the  Saviour  !  from  that  hour  I  have  never  doubt- 
ed." 

And  as  he  "  never  doubted,"  so  it  appears 
that,  having  "  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  he  did 
not  look  back;"  but,  graciously  confirmed  by 
this  remarkable  event,  in  conjunction  with  anoth- 
er circumstance,  in  his  belief  in  the  mercy  of  God 
through  Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour,  and  the  reali- 
ty of  that  Divine  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  all  true  Christian 
experience,  his  course  henceforward  seems  to 
have  been  permanently  fixed  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, as  he  humbly  endeavored  to  follow  his  Lord 
in  the  obedience  of  faith. 

lie  was  twice  married.  He  deeply  felt  the 
loss  of  his  first  wife,  to  whom  he  was  united  in 
his  thirty-fourth  year,  and  who  left  him  a  widow- 
er with  five  children.     Plunged  into  deep  afiiic- 
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tion  by  this  stroke,  his  afi"ectionate  heart  was 
soon  still  further  tried  by  the  decease  of  his  ten- 
derly-loved mother,  who  had  come  to  reside  with 
him.  His  own  health  was  seriously  afi"ected  under 
the  pressure  of  these  domestic  sorrows.  But  he 
knew  Him  in  whom  he  had  believed,  and  he  had 
an  arm  to  lean  upon  that  was  able  to  sustain  him. 
He  married  his  second  wife,  who  survives  him, 
in  1845,  and  the  remaining  years  of  his  earthly 
pilgrimage,  during  which  his  health  continued 
delicate,  seemed  to  be  a  gradual  preparation  for 
a  more  perfect  and  enduring  union  with  that 
blessed  Saviour,  who,  he  reverently  believed,  had 
so  mercifully  washed  away  all  his  sins  in  His 
most  precious  blood. 

His  own  experience  of  the  mercy  and  goodness 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  blessing  of  sanctified  aflBic- 
tion,  prepared  him  tenderly  to  sympathize  with 
others,  and  added  to  his  qualification  for  the  of- 
fice of  Overseer,  which  he  filled  in  the  meeting 
to  which  he  belonged.  Many  opportunities  of 
Christian  intercourse  on  points  of  vital  importance 
occurred  in  private  in  his  own  house,  with  those 
for  whom  he  felt  a  religious  interest.  He  said 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  when  occasions  for  it 
presented,  to  impart  a  word  in  season,  on  the  all- 
important  subject  of  the  soul's  salvation.  "  Only 
think,"  he  would  say,  "  on  the  value  of  an  im- 
mortal soul !" 

His  accurate  and  extensive  attainments  in 
scriptural  knowledge,  facilitated  by  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Greek,  gave  peculiar  value  to  his  judg- 
ment on  important  questions  connected  with  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom  ;  and  some  of  the  unpub- 
lished productions  of  his  pen  give  clear  evidence 
of  his  soundness  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  his 
strong  and  intelligent  attachment  to  the  distin- 
guishing views  of  our  religious  Society.  While, 
in  his  best  moments,  his  whole  soul  seemed  over- 
powered by  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Gospel,  he  seemed  deeply  to  feel 
the  importance  of  faithful  obedience  to  its  require- 
ments, under  the  influence  and  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Humble  and  diffident,  yet  ever  ready  in  sim- 
plicity to  pour  out  from  the  fulness  of  his  well 
stored  mind,  it  was  a  privilege  to  share  in  his 
friendship,  and  to  listen  to  his  improving  conver- 
sation ;  while  the  nearer  he  was  brought  to  the 
source  of  light,  life,  and  glory,  the  more  clearly 
he  himself  saw  his  own  "  nothingness."  And 
when  the  time  came  that  his  valuable  life  should 
terminate  on  earth,  lie  received  the  awful  intima- 
tion, "  Set  thine  house  in  order,  for  thou  shalt 
die,  and  not  live,"  with  such  calmness,  reverence, 
and  peace,  as  should  be  witnessed  to  be  fully  un- 
derstood. 

In  the  Eighth  month  of  1855,  he  was  one 
night  seized  with  a  violent  attack  upon  his  breath- 
ing, which  almost  deprived  him  of  speech.  Af- 
ter a  short  time  this  quietly  passed  away — but 
similar  attacks  frequently  recurred.  Though  at- 
tended with  great  pain,  amounting  even  to  agony, 
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they  were  always  borne  in  the  same  sweet  spirit 
of  Christian  resignation,  and  mingled  with  prayer 
and  praise.  When  the  physician  informed  him 
that  there  was  an  irregular  circulation  about  the 
heart,  he  seemed  fully  aware  of  his  critical  situa- 
tion, and  said,  "  Death  is  no  new  subject  to  me. 
I  have  lived  upon  the  Borderland  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years." 

For  the  last  three  weeks  of  his  life  he  remained 
in  his  chamber,  very  much  confined  to  his  bed. 
He  wished  to  be  kept  very  quiet.  He  needed 
not  those  external  helps  which  many  Christians 
seek  for  when  laid  upon  a  dying  bed.  The  pre- 
cious truths  of  the  Grospel,  which,  in  time  of 
health,  he  had  so  often  pondered  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  were  now,  it  is  believed,  so  fully  real- 
ized, that  in  humbly  resting  upon  his  blessed 
Saviour's  own  mediation  and  intercession  alone, 
he  felt  abundantly  sustained  in  the  day  of  his  last 
trial — while  the  work  of  preparation  for  the  king- 
dom of  infinite  purity  was  completing  in  his  soul. 

He  was  a  fond  parent,  and  many  were  the  se- 
cret prayers  which  he  offered  up  for  his  beloved 
oflfspring.  On  taking  leave  of  one  of  them,  a  few 
nights  before  his  end,  he  said :  "  May  He  who 
raised  up  Lazarus  from  the  grave  bless  thee,  my 
child !"  And  to  his  eldest  son,  who  was  at  a 
distance  from  home,  his  last  message  was  :  "  Tell 
John,  with  my  love,  to  have  but  one  object  in 
view  through  life,  and  let  that  be  to  follow  his 
Lord,  and  to  obey  him." 

At  difi'erent  times,  during  the  last  week,  he  had 
favorite  chapters  read  to  him  from  the  Bible. 
On  the  morning  of  the  2;id  of  Twelfth  month  he 
seemed  sinking  fast,  but  his  mind  continued  clear 
to  the  end.  During  the  day  he  exclaimed  with 
earnestness  :  "As  the  heart  panteth  after  the 
water-brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  Thee,  0 
Grod  !  When  shall  I  come  and  appear  before 
God  1"  The  next  day  he  gently  passed  away,  to 
mingle,  as  we  humbly  trust,  clad  in  the  robe  of 
the  Saviour's  righteousness,  with  those  happy 
ones,  whose  names  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  Book 
of  Life. — Annual  Monitor. 


•'  Above  all  these  things  put  on  charity,  which  is  the 
bond  of  perfectness." — Col.  iii.  14. 

The  inculcation  of  this  benevolence  is  as  fre- 
quent in  the  Christian  Scriptures  as  its  practical 
utility  is  great.  He  who  would  look  through  the 
volume  will  find  that  no  topic  is  so  frequently  in- 
troduced, no  obligations  so  emphatically  enforced, 
no  virtue  to  which  the  approbation  of  God  is  so 
specially  promised.  It  is  the  theme  of  all  "the 
apostolic  exhortations,  that  with  which  their  mo- 
rality begins  and  ends,  from  which  all  their  de- 
tails and  enumerations  set  out,  and  into  which 
they  return."  "  He  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwel- 
leth  in  God  and  God  in  him."  More  emphatical 
language  cannot  be  employed — it  exalts  to  the 
utmost  the  character  of  the  virtue,  and  in  effect 
promises  its  possessor  the  utmost  favor  and  feli- 
city.   If  then  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Love,  Love  be 
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the  greatest ;  if  it  be  by  the  test  of  love  that  our 
pretensions  to  Christianity  are  to  be  tried  ;  if  all 
the  relative  duties  of  morality  are  embraced  in 
one  word,  and  that  word  is  Love ;  it  is  obviously 
needful  that  in  a  book  like  this  the  requisitions 
of  benevolence  should  be  habitually  regarded  in 
the  prosecution  of  its  inquiries — and  accordingly 
the  reader  will  sometimes  be  invited  to  sacrifice 
inferior  considerations  to  these  requisitions,  and 
to  give  to  the  law  of  love  that  paramount  station 
in  which  it  has  been  placed  by  the  authority  of 
God. — Dymond's  Essays  on  Morality. 

For  Friends'  Keview. 
THE  MONITOR.     NO-  II. 

"Sowing  Wild  Oats." 

Parents  sometimes  attempt  to  satisfy  their 
uneasiness  about  wild  and  erring  children,  with 
the  remark,  "  Oh,  they  are  only  sowing  their  wild 
oats,  and  after  a  while  they  will  reform."  They 
appear  to  have  adopted  the  notion,  that  indul- 
gence in  evil  will  prepare  for  the  practice  of 
virtue  at  some  future  time.  There  is  perhaps  no 
greater  delusion  than  this.  The  truth  will  stand 
for  all  time,  that  "  whatever  a  man  soweth  that 
shall  he  reap."  Young  people,  as  they  grow 
older,  learn  to  conceal  vicious  habit's,  and  this 
concealment  often  passes  for  reformation.  Nothing 
is  stronger  than  the  power  of  habit.  Whatever 
children  learn  while  young,  they  are  liable  to 
carry  with  them  through  life.  No  person  ever 
yet  sowed  "  wild  oats"  without  reaping  "  wild 
oats."  The  longer  any  vicious  habit  is  indulged 
in,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to  break  its 
chains.  Streams,  by  continual  running,  wear 
their  channels  deeper,  not  shallower.  It  is  a 
universal  truth  that  every  successive  indulgence 
strengthens  the  habit,  and  weakens  the  power  to 
withstand  its  temptations.  "  If  they  sow  to  the 
flesh,  (and  its  lusts,)  they  shall  of  the  flesh  reap 
corruption."  There  are  no  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  although  there  are  rare  instances  where  the 
power  of  Divine  Grace  has  strengthened  to  break 
through  a  long  course  of  sin ;  but  this  course  of 
sin,  instead  of  assisting  reformation,  has  rendered 
the  struggle  long  and  deadly,  and  they  have  car- 
ried the  wounds  and  scars  through  the  remainder 
of  an  embittered  life. 

We  find  no  such  passage  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
as  this,  "  Give  a  child  free  license  to  sow  plenty 
of  wild  oats,  and  when  he  is  older  he  will  reap 
godliness  therefrom  ;"  but  on  the  contrary  their 
teaching  is  of  a  much  sounder  character,  as, 
"  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it 
"  My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou 
not — walk  not  thou  in  the  way  with  them,  refrain 
thy  foot  from  their  path ;"  "  Blessed  is  the  man 
that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly, 
nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in 
the  seat  of  the  scornful."  I  have  known,  from 
an  extensive  observation,  during  a  long  course  of 
years,  many  young  persons,  who  have  been  al- 
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lowed  full  scope  to  indulge  in  what  the  world  calls 
pleasure,  and  to  give  a  loose  rein  to  their  lusts, 
and  on  looking  over  the  long  catalogue,  the  num- 
ber is  painfully  few  who  have  ever  reached  a 
thorough  reformation;  but  frightfully  large, 
where  they  have  taken  the  road  that  leads  down 
to  the  chambers  of  death. 

I  have  known  many  sick-bed  repentances,  but 
never  a  single  instance,  where,  after  recovery,  a 
holy  life  was  persevered  in.  The  difficulty  of 
breaking  long  confirmed  habits  has  proved  too 
great.  Such  instances,  although  occurring,  are 
exceedingly  rare.  "  Can  the  Ethiopian  change 
his  skin  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?  Then  may 
they  also  do  good,  who  are  accvstomed  to  do 
evil." 

"  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined 
and  it  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  consequence  that 
parents  should  begin  in  early  life,  and  bestow 
at  least  as  much  assiduous  care  upon  the  moral 
and  religious  training  of  their  children,  as  they 
do  in  providing  for  their  bodily  wants.  The  in- 
fluence of  a  bad  book,  or  the  acquirement  of  a 
bad  habit,  should  be  shunned  with  at  least  as 
great  alarm  as  a  dose  of  poison  or  an  attack  of 
pestilence.  Every  means  to  allure  their  children 
with  the  beauty  of  holiness,  should  be  sought  by 
parents  with  as  great  assiduity,  as  every  avenue 
is  now  explored  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 
Every  healthful  influence  should  be  placed  around 
them  ;  every  source  of  evil  avoided  ;  and  by  gain- 
ing the  affections  and  confidence  of  children,  and 
making  them  companions  in  as  many  studies  and 
pursuits  as  practicable,  parents,  who  are  a  good 
example  themselves,  will  possess  a  power  to  ex- 
clude the  influence  of  evil  from  without,  incom- 
parably greater  than  the  exercise  alone  of  stern 
and  unmeaning  authority.  It  is  not  intended  to 
intimate  that  authority  must  not  be  freely  exer- 
cised— on  the  contrary,  it  would  often  exclude 
children  from  a  great  deal  of  vicious  contamina- 
tion— but  to  rely  on  authority  alone  will  end  in 
failure.  '  T. 


CONVERSATION. 

The  following  just  remarks  on  conversation, 
are  from  a  letter  of  the  late  Alexander  Knox,  of 
England. 

"I  am  amazed  at  people's  talking  of  doing 
good  in  company ;  when  they  first  begin  to  talk 
solid  connected  sense  in  company,  then  next  it 
may  be  expected  that  some  good  will  be  done. 
But  I  cannot  imagine  that  nonsense  and  uncon- 
nected chit-chat  can  do  good  to  any  one.  And 
beyond  these,  how  seldom  does  the  conversation 
of  either  a  mixed  or  a  numerous  company  ad- 
vance ?  I  must  say,  it  is  not  religion  alone  that 
makes  me  shun  company  :  it  is,  also,  that  my  in- 
tellect may  not  be  suspended.  I  love  good  sense  ; 
I  love  conversation  ;  but  company,  so  called,  is 
the  grave  of  conversation,  and  common  talk  its 
winding  sheet.    They  who  spend  many  of  their 
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evenings  in  common  companies,  or  any  in  them 
from  pure  choice,  have,  I  think,  a  poor  mental 
taste ;  to  urge  nothing  about  the  immortal  spirit, 
to  which  such  a  method  of  life  administers  slow 
poison." 


PRESENT  CONDITION  OP  THE  JEWS. 

The  Jewish  people  fill  so  large  a  space  in  the 
early  history  of  the  world,  that  we  are  more  fa- 
miliar with  their  name  and  career  than  with  that 
of  our  own  forefathers.  Up  to  a  certain  point, 
no  other  nation  stood  so  boldly  in  the  foreground, 
nor  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  permanent  and 
formative  events  which  make  the  history  of  our 
race  what  it  is,  as  the  occupants  of  that  obscure, 
isolated,  agricultural  kingdom,  so  small  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible  upon  the  map,  and  the  prey 
of  so  many  conquerors — Palestine.  The  chosen 
people  of  God,  the  countrymen  and  brethren  of 
our  incarnate  Lord,  and  actors  in  the  most  tragic 
and  decisive  events  that  have  ever  taken  place  in 
the  world,  this  rude  little  people  have,  by  an  in- 
defeasible right,  attracted  to  themselves  a  reve- 
rent interest  and  historic  importance  which  no 
other  nation  can  claim.  Losing  by  their  fall  and 
dispersion  their  central  position,  their  subsequent 
history  is  less  important,  though  still  crowded 
with  elements  of  suffering,  patience,  heroism,  to 
which  no  other  annals  present  a  parallel.  Of 
what  they  are  as  a  religious  community  at  pres- 
ent, less  is  generally  understood  than  would  seem 
possible  concerning  a  people  once  so  famous. 
We  have  been  so  much  instructed  by  an  article 
in  the  current  number  of  the  North  American 
Review,  on  this  subject,  that  we  are  induced  to 
digest  its  facts  and  statements,  in  the  hope  that 
the  information  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers, 
who  must  regard  the  Jews,  if  only  for  their  fath- 
ers' sake,  with  a  peculiar  interest. 

The  Jews  are  scattered  among  many  nations, 
and  share  to  a  great  extent  the  characteristics  of 
the  people  among  whom  they  dwell.  But  there 
is  a  radical  distinction  between  the  Jews  of  the 
East  and  the  West.  The  Mediterranean  Sea 
separates  the  race  of  Israel  into  classes  as  distinct 
in  spirit  as  are  Moslem  and  Christian  ;  and  the 
Vistula  is  a  boundary  line  between  the  Judaism 
which  is  inert  and  stationary,  and  the  Judaism 
which  assimilates  to  itself  the  elements  of  pro- 
gressive civilization.  With  the  Oriental  Hebrew, 
theology  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  knowl- 
edge. The  Talmud  is  his  Koran.  To  read  it, 
pore  over  it,  speculate  upon  it,  copy  it,  are  the 
most  cherished  joys  of  his  life.  The  Occidental 
Jew,  on  the  contr  y,  from  early  years,  has  culti- 
vated the  aus  and  sciences.  The  names  of 
Halevy,  Aben,  Ezra,  Maimonides  and  Kimchi, 
had  once  European  celebrity,  and  still  keep  an 
eminent  place  in  the  histoiy  of  the  poets,  philos- 
ophers and  rhetoricians  of  the  middle  ages.  In 
almost  every  age  and  country,  there  have  been 
distinguished  Jewish  scholars,  like  Mendelssohn, 
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Hillel  and  Neander ;  and  gradually  they  have 
been  rising  to  a  higher  social,  intellectual  and 
moral  importance,  until  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Hebrew 
race  have  in  culture  and  influence  an  equality 
with  any  sect  of  Christians. 

The  Oriental  division  of  the  Jews,  the  writer 
in  question  estimates  at  probably  five  millions. 
In  the  Austrian  Empire,  they  are  reckoned  at  a 
million  or  more,  and  possess  such  decided  mone- 
tary power  with  the  State  as  bankers,  that  they 
have  a  great  degree  of  freedom  and  privilege. 
In  Prussia  where  they  number  over  half  a  rail- 
lion,  they  have  a  good  position,  and  their  relative 
rank  as  scholars  is  very  high.  The  smaller  States 
of  Germany  have  about  three  hundred  thousand 
Israelites,  principally  in  the  cities — especially  in 
the  free  cities  of  Frankfort  and  Hamburg,  which 
they  feel  to  be  half  their  own.  In  France  they 
are  estimated  as  high  as  a  hundred  thousand, 
chiefly  in  the  Rhine  province  of  Alsatia.  In  the 
British  possessions  of  Europe,  the  number  of 
Jews  is  about  sixty  thousand,  of  whom  one  third 
are  residents  of  London.  A  few  political  rights 
are  still  withheld,  but  socially  they  are  not  dis- 
tinguished from  the  subjects  of  the  realm.  Hol- 
land, first  to  grant  them  justice,  counts  in  her 
cities  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  ;  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  Belgium  may  have  thirty  thousand, 
and  the  various  Italian  States  as  many  more. 
The  whole  number  of  Jews  in  Europe  may  be 
reckoned  at  four  and  a  half  millions. 

In  this  country,  the  writer  supposes  that  no 
class  of  immigrants  has  increased  more  rapidly  than 
the  Hebrew.  In  1850,  a  man  might  count  upon 
his  fingers  all  the  synagogues  in  the  land ;  now 
there  are  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  Jews, 
from  eighty  to  ninety  Synagogues,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  smaller  communities,  where  a  nucleus  ex- 
ists which  will  soon  grow  into  a  Synagogue.  The 
city  of  New  York,  alone,  has  twenty  Synagogues, 
and  thirty  thousand  Jews — about  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  population  being  such.  There  are 
Synagogues  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  the  sea- 
board— two  in  Boston,  five  in  Philadelphia,  five  in 
Baltimore,  three  in  New  Orleans,  two  in  Charles- 
ton, and  four  in  Cincinnati. 

The  Oriental  Jews  are  united,  because  stag- 
nant. They  are  all  Talmudists,  have  but  few 
schools,  and  no  periodicals.  But  the  Western 
Jews  are  troubled  with  as  many  sects  as  the  Prot- 
estants. There  are  three  principal  divisions 
among  them — the  Conservatives,  Reformers,  and 
Neologistij ;  each  of  these  containing  subdivisions 
made  by  the  degree  to  which  the  peculiar  notions 
of  the  party  are  carried.  The  Conservatives  hold 
fast  to  tradition,  and  are,  by  profession,  Talmud- 
ists, though  differing  among  themselves  as  to  the 
stringency  and  extent  to  which  it  should  be  held. 
This  party  is  an  overwhelming  majority  in  num- 
bers, including  nine-tenths  of  the  Israelites  in 
Europe  and  America.  They  have  four  monthly 
magazines  in  Germany,  one  in  France,  one  (a 
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weekly)  in  Great  Britain,  two  periodicals  in  Hol- 
land, and  one  in  Italy.  Of  these,  the  best  is  the 
Jeshurun,  published  at  Fi-ankfort.  In  this  coun- 
try, this  party  have  only  a  monthly,  the  Occident, 
published  at  Philadelphia,  and  a  weekly  in  New 
York,  the  Asmonean. 

The  Reformers  generally  deny  the  infallibility 
of  tradition,  but  difl"er  among  themselves  in  the 
degree  to  which  they  discard  it.  The  right  wing 
maintain  that  tradition  has  authority,  but  may  be 
lawfully  modified  so  as  to  conform  to  the  progress 
of  civilization  and  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The 
left  wing  are  radicals  concerning  tradition,  reject- 
ing it  utterly,  and  denying  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  modern  Sadducees, 
though  they  do  not  maintain  the  relative  rank  of 
the  sect  in  Herod's  day.  This  party  has  three 
monthly  periodicals  in  Germany,  one  in  France, 
and  two  weeklies  in  the  United  States. 

The  Neologists  have  also  their  right  and  left 
wing — the  former  holding  to  the  authority  of  the 
Decalogue,  but  discarding  the  Levitical  law; 
the  latter  being  outright  deists.  This  party  has 
but  two  periodicals,  one  in  Germany,  and  one  in 
Baltimore.  They  have  but  two  Synagogues  in 
this  country,  both  in  Baltimore.  The  Reformers 
have  but  four — one  in  each  of  the  cities  of  Alba- 
ny, New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Charleston. 

The  change  which  centuries  have  made  in  the 
ritual  and  hierarchical  order  of  the  Jews  is  very 
slight.  The  visitor  in  a  Synagogue  sees  substan- 
tially the  same  arrangement,  and  hears  substan- 
tially the  same  prayers  and  chants,  as  the  He- 
brews of  Syria  saw  and  heard  in  the  days  of  Hillel. 
But  not  all  the  Jews,  even  of  the  most  rigid  sect, 
live  up  to  their  rigid  creeds.  The  younger  Is- 
raelites, like  the  younger  Quakers,  often  sadly  fall 
away  from  that  stern  obedience  which  is  the  praise 
of  the  elders.  The  very  numerous  fasts,  a  char- 
acteristic feature  of  Judaism,  are  kept  like  the 
Christian  Lent.  And  as  to  the  once  darling  hope 
of  a  literal  return  to  Palestine,  the  Jews  are  said 
to  have  lost  all  belief  or  interest  in  it.  The  re- 
ply which  one  of  the  Rothschilds  is  said  to  have 
given  to  an  applicant  for  money  for  this  purpose, 
probably  expresses  the  prevalent  sentiment  of  the 
Hebrew  race  :  "  I  would  rather  be  a  Jew  of  the 
kings,  than  be  the  king  of  the  Jews." 

The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Jews 
has  engaged  the  attention,  not  only  of  Christians, 
but  of  wealthy  Israelites.  There  are  Christian 
missions  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  in  other  places 
at  the  East,  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
their  conversion.  There  is  a  costly  English 
church  built  on  the  highest  part  of  Mount  Zion, 
but  it  is  empty. — N.  Y.  Evangelist. 


THE  MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPH  FORESHADGVPED. 

In  "  Bailey's  Dictionary,"  edition  of  1730 — 
127  years  ago — under  the  word  "  Loadstone,"  is 
the  following  foreshadowing  of  the  Electric  Tel- 
egraph :    "  Some  authors  write,  that  by  the  help- 
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of  the  magnet  or  loadstone,  persons  may  com- 
municate their  minds  to  a  friend  at  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  as  suppose  one  to  be  at  London  and  the 
other  at  Paris,  if  each  of  them  have  a  circular  al- 
phabet, like  the  dial-plate  of  a  clock,  and  a  needle 
touched  with  one  magnet,  then  at  the  same  time 
that  the  needle  at  London  was  moved,  that  at 
Paris  would  move  in  like  manner,  provided  each 
party  had  secret  notes  for  dividing  words,  and 
the  observation  was  made  at  a  set  hour,  either  of 
the  day  or  of  the  night ;  and  when  one  party 
would  inform  the  other  of  any  matter,  he  is  to 
move  the  needle  to  those  letters  that  will  form 
the  words,  that  will  declare  what  he  would  have 
the  other  know,  and  the  other  needle  will  move 
in  the  same  manner.  This  may  be  done  recipro- 
cally." 


For  Friends'  Review. 
ADDRESS  TO  THE  YOUTH. 

I  have  felt  as  though  it  would  be  right  to  ex- 
press to  my  dear  young  friends  some  of  my 
views  relative  to  a  consistent  walk  amongst  men, 
as  members  of  that  body  of  Christians,  which, 
in  the  17  th  century,  was  called  out  from  the 
customs,  fashions  and  vain  amusements  of  a 
sinful  world,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  of  the  in- 
crease of  wliose  government  there  was  to  be  «o  end, 
under  an  awful  sense  of  their  accountability  to 
Him  who  called  them  with  a  high  and  holy  call- 
ing, saying  "Come  out  from  among  them  and 
be  ye  separate," — "touch  not  the  unclean  thing, 
and  I  will  receive  you,  and  be  unto  you  a  father, 
and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters," — yea, 
under  a  realizing  sense  of  this,  andof  thenecessity 
of  practically  maintaining  the  precious  doctrines 
and  testimonies  of  the  Grospel  of  Christ  in  their 
primitive  purity,  they  became  "  fools  for  Christ's 
sake,"  and  were  "persecuted,  hut  not  forsaken  " 
— "cast  down,  but  not  destroi/ed."  How  did 
George  Fox  and  his  immediate  coadjutors  find  it 
required  of  them  to  refrain  from  all  extravagance 
and  superfluity  of  every  description  !  How  care- 
ful were  they  to  avoid  every  thing  that  was  not 
in  accordance  with  the  example  and  precepts  of 
a  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  "  who  was  holy,  harm- 
less and  undefiled,  separate  from  sinners,  and 
made  higher  than  the  Heavens."  And  as  these 
ancient  worthies  were  drawn  together  in  the  love 
of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  to  worship  God  in  the 
way  of  his  requiring — in  spirit  and  in  truth ; 
and  by  the  dictation  of  that  spirit — even  the 
spirit  of  his  beloved  Sou  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord, 
they  found  it  necessary  to  establish  a  code  of 
rides  for  the  government  of  this  branch  of  his 
Church.  These  rules  and  regidations  liaving 
been  adopted  as  a  society  compact,  it  becomes 
obligatory  on  us,  their  descendants  in  the  faith, 
strictly  to  observe  and  maintain  them. 

Now  if  we  as  a  Society  believe  in  the  present 
day  as  our  forefathers  believed,  in  renouncing  the 
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vain  customs  and  fashions  of  the  world — if  we 
profess  to  be  governed  by  that  uneri'ing  spirit  of 
truth,  which  unquestionably  governed  them — how 
is  it  that  we  are  so  deficient  in  practically  living 
up  to  this  profession  in  supporting  testimonies 
which  they  maintained  at  so  much  sacrifice  and 
cost  ?  How  is  it  that  some  of  our  young  Friends 
attach  so  lUtle  importance  to  the  faithful  observ- 
ance of  them,  and  regard  them  as  non-essential 
in  this  enlightened  age  of  the  world  ?  My  dear 
young  Friends,  let  us  remember  that  our  religion 
is  the  religion  of  Jesus,  who  is  High  Priest  of 
our  profession,  and  it  is  the  religion  of  the  Cross. 
Hence  it  cannot  be  supported  by  us,  except  we 
take  up  the  cross,  according  to  Christ's  command, 
and  follow  him;  become  crucified  to  the  world, 
and  the  world  to  us ;  except  we  become  regener- 
ated and  born  again,  "  having  our  conscience 
purged  (by  the  blood  of  Christ)  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  God."  And  this  being 
the  case,  where,  I  ask,  is  the  easier  and  better 
way  ?  Where  is  the  path,  except  the  straight 
and  narrotv  one,  that  leads  to  life  and  peace  ? 
Or,  by  what  door  can  we  enter  the  true  fold  ex- 
cept by  Christ,  who  hath  declared,  that  "  He  that 
entereth  not  by  the  door  into  the  sheepfold,  but 
climbeth  up  some  other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief 
and  a  robber  ?"  And  what  grant  have  we  in 
this  age  of  the  world,  that,  in  stepping  aside 
from  this  triie  and  living  way  (that  is  cast  up  for 
us,  andof  which  it  is  said,  "the  way-faring  man, 
though  a  fool,  shall  not  err  therein,")  we  shall 
ever  reach  Christ's  kingdom,  where  those  only 
who  have  come  out  of  great  tribulation,  washed 
their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  his  precious 
blood,  are  admitted  ?  Hence,  dear  youth,  we  see, 
that,  in  order  to  come  up  to  the  support  of  this  pure 
and  undefiled  religion,  it  is  necessary  for  us  not 
only  to  remember  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 
afl3iction,  but  to  keep  ourselves  "  unspotted  from 
the  world" — unspotted  from  the  pride  and  lusts 
thereof — hating  even  the  garment  spotted  by  the 
flesh;  for,  (as  saith  the  apostle  John,)  "  All  that 
is  in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the 
eyes  and  the  pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but 
is  of  the  world;"  and  the  command  having  been, 
"Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are 
in  the  world."  "If  any  man  love  the  world 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him." 

I  have  believed  and  I  still  believe,  that  the 
precious  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  this  Society 
will  not  be  suflcred  to  fall  to  the  ground ;  and 
that  if  our  own  members  fail  to  support  them, 
there  will  be  those  called  in,  as  from  the  "high- 
ways and  the  hedges,"  and  even  compelled  to 
come' in  to  the  filling  of  the  Lord's  house,  while 
we,  the  unfaithful  children  of  the  kingdom,  will 
be  cast  out.  0  !  tlien,  my  dear  young  Friends, 
let  us  pause  and  reflect !  "  Look  unto  the  rock 
from  whence  we  were  hewn,  and  the  hole  of  the 
pit  from  whence  we  were  digged  !"  Yea,  "  let  us 
lay  aside  every  weight  and  the  sin  which  doth 
so  easily  beset  us ;  and  let  us  run  with  patience 
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the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus 
the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith." 

In  that  love,  I  trust,  which  is  the  hadge  of  true 
discipleship,  I  exhort  you  to  more  faithfulness 
in  what  you  may  call  "  little  things,"  which  to 
be  faithful  in,  is  something  great.  May  you 
prize  your  privileges,  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  your  right  of  membership  in  the  Society,  and 
not  inconsiderately  forfeit  it.  Many,  and  per- 
haps all  of  you,  do  no  doubt  at  times  feel  at- 
tached to  the  Society  of  which  you  are  members, 
and  desire  its  prosperity  and  welfare.  Let  not 
the  fascinating  things  of  this  transitory  world 
"  choke  the  good  seed  and  render  it  unfruitful ;" 
and  suffer  not  your  attention  to  be  diverted  from 
that  inspeaking  word — the  spirit  of  truth  that 
leadeth  and  guideth  into  all  truth  ;  and  which,  if 
duly  heeded,  will  qualify  you  for  every  good  work; 
Yea,  make  of  you  vessels  of  honor,  sanctified  and 
meet  for  the  blessed  Master's  u.se.  I  appeal  to 
yo^l,  dear  youth,  and  to  the  convictions  of  truth 
in  your  ovm  hearts — are  not  these  things  so  ? 
and  is  not  the  Church  suffering  and  almost 
famishing  for  want  of  faithful  standard-bearers, 
to  come  up  and  fill  the  ranks  which  have  been 
so  sadly  broken  ?  Unto  whom  should  we  look 
but  unto  you  for  a  succession  of  standard -hearers 
and  faithful  laborers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  ? 
0  !  may  we  not  look  in  vain !  and  may  there  yet 
"  be  judges  restored  as  at  the  fii'st,  and  counsellors 
as  at  the  beginning,"  that  the  Church  may  again 
appear  in  its  beauty,  "  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle 
or  any  such  thing."  e.  j. 

SCRIPTURE  ILLUSTRATED. 

Lodges  in  the  Fields. — Booths  or  lodges  are 
still  seen  in  gardens  or  fields,  under  which  the 
keeper  sits  to  protect  his  fruits  from  the  depreda- 
tions to  which  they  are  exposed  from  mischievous 
animals  or  thieves.  I  noticed  them  on  different 
occasions.  They  are  built  of  branches  and  leaves, 
interwoven  so  as  to  exclude  the  sun,  or  of  pieces 
of  mat,  thrown  loosely  over  a  low  frame-work  of 
poles.  They  are  merely  large  enough  to  shelter 
a  single  person.  During  the  part  of  the  year 
when  the  fruits  are  ripening,  and,  consequently, 
are  in  most  danger  of  being  destroyed  or  stolen, 
it  is  customary  to  main  tain  a  watch  uninterrupted- 
ly by  day  and  night.  To  see  one  of  these  misera- 
ble sheds,  standing  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  field, 
or  on  the  margin  of  it,  occupied  by  its  solitary 
tenant,  presents  to  the  eye  a  striking  image  of 
dreariness  and  desolation.  Hence,  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (i,  8),  when  he  would  represent  the  ter- 
ritory of  Judah  as  comparatively  waste,  depopu- 
lated, says  that  the  land,  "  the  daughter  of  Zion, 
should  be  left  as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucum- 
bers-" It  adds  to  the  significance  of  the  figure 
that  the  watcher  is  often  a  decrepit  or  aged  per- 
son ;  since  the  employment  requires  but  little 
exertion  beyond  that  of  giving  the  alarm  in  case 
of  danger,  and  the  more  robust  and  active  are 
needed  for  other  labors. 
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We  have  an  allusion  to  the  same  subject  in 
Job  xxvii,  16,  seq.  : 

"He  builds  like  the  moth  his  house,  and  like  the 
booth  which  the  watcher  has  made." 

This  is  said  of  the  rich  man,  who  has  heaped 
up  wealth  by  dishonest  means ;  the  fabric  which 
he  rears  on  such  a  foundation  shall  not  endure ; 
his  prosperity,  like  a  booth  that  stands  for  a  few 
brief  months,  sh^-ll  soon  pass  away. 

"  Though  he  heap  up  silver  as  dust,  and  procure 
raiment  as  clay  ;  he  may  procure  it,  but  the  just  shall 
wear  it,  and  the  innocent  divide  the  silver." 

Watch-towers. — The  watch-towers  have  the 
same  general  object  as  the  lodges,  but  are  con- 
fined chiefly  to  vineyards  and  orchards,  and  are 
built  in  a  more  substantial  manner.  They  are  so 
peculiar  in  their  appearance,  that  it  appears  to 
me  strange,  in  looking  back  to  the  occurrence, 
that  I  did  not  recognize  them  at  first  sight.  They 
caught  my  attention  first  as  I  was  approaching 
Bethlehem,  from  the  south-east.  They  appeared 
in  almost  every  field  within  sight  from  that  di- 
rection ;  they  were  circijilar  in  shape,  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  and,  being  built  of  stones,  look- 
ed, at  a  distance,  like  a  little  forest  of  obelisks. 
I  was  perplexed  for  some  time  to  decide  what 
they  were ;  my  travelling  companions  were  equal- 
ly at  fault.  Suddenly,  the  words  crossed  my 
mind,  "  A  certain  man  planted  a  vineyard,  and 
set  a  hedge  about  it,  and  built  a  tower,  and  let  it 
out  to  husbandmen,  and  went  into  afar  country." 
(Mark  xii,  1.)  This  recollection  cleared  up  the 
mystery.  There,  before  my  eyes,  stood  the 
towers  of  which  I  had  so  often  read  and  thought ; 
such  as  stood  there  when  David  led  forth  his 
flocks  to  the  neighboring  pastures ;  such  as  fur- 
nished to  the  sacred  writers  and  the  Saviour  him- 
self so  many  illustrations  for  enforcing  what  they 
taught. 

These  towers  are  said  to  be  sometimes  square 
in  form,  as  well  as  round,  and  as  high  as  forty  or 
fifty  feet.  Those  which  I  examined  had  a  small 
door  near  the  ground,  and  a  level  'space  on  the 
top,  where  a  man  could  sit  and  command  a  view 
of  the  plantation.  I  afterwards  saw  a  great  many 
of  these  structures  near  Hebron,  where  the  vine 
still  flourishes  in  its  ancient  home ;  for  there, 
probably,  was  Eshcol,  whence  the  Hebrew  spies 
returned  to  Joshua,  with  the  clusters  of  grapes 
which  they  had  gathered  as  evidence  of  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  land.  Some  of  the  towers  here  are  so 
built  as  to  serve  as  houses  ;  and,  during  the  vin- 
tage, it  is  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  Hebron 
take  up  their  abode  in  them  in  such"  numbers  as 
to  leave  the  town  almost  deserted.  A  passage  in 
one  of  the  Gospels  shows  that  the  erection  of  the 
tower  involved  often  great  expense.  "  Which 
of  you,"  says  Christ,  "  intending  to  build  a  tower, 
sitteth  not  down  first  and  counteth  the  cost, 
whether  he  have  sufficient  to  finish  it  ?"  To  say 
of  a  man  that  "  he  began  to  build,  and  was  not 
able  to  finish,"  was  equivalent  to  pronouncing 
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him  short-sighted,  improvident,  reckless.  See 
Luke  xiv,  28 — 30. — Hacketfs  Illustrations. 


FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  18,  1857. 

Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore. — In  our  remarks  last  week  on  the 
position  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  it  should 
have  been  stated  that  an  Epistle  was  presented 
last  year  from  Baltimore,  but  the  opposition  to 
its  reception  was  so  great  during  a  protracted 
discussion,  that  the  Clerk  did  not  think  proper  to 
read  it,  although  he  admitted  that  the  rejection 
of  the  Epistle  would  involve  Monthly  Meetings 
in  difficulties  in  regard  to  certificates  of  member- 
ship. The  reasons  urged  in  favor  of  this  re- 
jection subsequently  prevented  the  sending  of 
an  Epistle  to  Baltimore,  and,  of  course,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  discontinuance  of  epistolary  cor- 
respondence between  the  Yearly  Meetings  of 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  rests  upon  the  latter. 
It  may  be  further  mentioned,  that  last  year  an 
Epistle  was  presented  to  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  but  not  read,  from  a  meeting  held  at 
Nottingham,  Md.,  under  the  name  of  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting,  by  a  few  persons  who  had  sepa- 
rated from  that  body. 

On  this  occasion,  as  at  other  times,  those  who 
controlled  the  pi-oceedings  in  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  seemed  to  forget,  or,  at  least,  they  dis- 
regarded a  rule  which  they  prescribed  in  1849, 
for  such  cases,  in  their  "  Report  in  relation  to 
the  facts  and  causes  of  the  division  which  oc- 
curred in  New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  in  the 
year  1845."  In  that  document  they  say,  when 
"  two  bodies  come  before  a  Yearly  Meeting,  both 
under  the  same  title,  and  each  claiming  to  be 
the  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Society  bearing 
that  name,  it  becomes  its  duty,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Divine  wisdom,  to  inquire  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  so  that  it  may  not  with- 
hold from  those  to  whom  they  belong,  the  pre- 
cious rights  and  privileges  which  membership  in 
our  Society  confers."  Instead  of  entering  se- 
riously into  such  an  inquiry,  they  summarily  re- 
jected the  "  two  bodies  "  claiming  to  be  Balti- 
more Yearly  Meeting.  The  previous  year,  when 
"  two  bodies  "  in  Ohio  came,  in  like  manner, 
under  the  name  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  one 
was  recognized  and  the  other  rejected,  without 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  al- 
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though  the  recognized  meeting  had  been  dis- 
avowed and  the  other  acknowledged  as  the  true 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Ohio,  by  three  Yearly  Meet- 
ings— Indiana,  North  Carolina  and  Baltimore — 
after  a  careful  examination  on  their  part,  into  all 
the  facts  connected  with  the  separation. 

As  the  other  Yearly  Meetings  have  since 
united  with  those  three  in  their  decision,  it 
seems  to  us  that  a  proper  regard  on  the  part  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  judgment  of 
all  the  other  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  Society,, 
and  for  that  rule  of  action  which  it  has  itself  de- 
clared to  be  obligatory  in  such  cases,  requires  that 
it  shall  solemnly  and  deliberately  reconsider  its 
course  in  reference  to  both  the  Yearly  Meetings 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 


Explorations  in  Central  Africa. — To 
the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  statesman 
and  the  Christian  philanthropist,  the  exploration 
of  Central  Africa  has  long  been  an  object  of  deep 
and  lively  interest,  and  the  remarkable  success 
which  has  attended  some  late  attempts  encour- 
ages the  hope  that  the  veil  of  mystery  and  igno- 
rance, so  long  hanging  over  that  portion  of  the 
earth,  will  soon  be  removed.  A  friend  in  Eng- 
land has  kindly  sent  us  a  recent  publication  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  giving  the  out- 
lines of  Dr.  Livingston's  journeys  and  discoveries 
in  Central  South  Africa,  with  an  illustrative  map, 
and  we  this  week  commence  the  insertion  of  a 
series  of  extracts.  As  the  traveller  is  a  man  of 
science,  he  gives  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
the  principal  points  in  his  journeys,  which  enable 
the  reader  to  trace  his  progress  on  a  common 
map  of  Africa. 


Died,  on  the  4th  inst.,  at  her  residence  in  Burling- 
ton, N.  J.,  Margaret  Parker,  widow  of  Benjamin 
Parlier,  and  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Martha  AUinson, 
in  the  V6th  year  of  her  age,  a  beloved  member  and 
minister  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting. 

Having  been  in  carl^-  life  blest. vfith  a  sense  of  the 
Lord's  goodness  and  of  the  beauty  of  his  kingdom,  she 
was  mercifullj-  enabled  to  receive  the  spirit  of  adop- 
tion, whcrebj'  as  a  dear  child  she  could  look  to  Him 
as  her  Father,  and  with  remarkable  simplicity  of  dedi- 
cation follow  his  leadings.  Her  gift  as  a  gospel  min- 
ister being  owned  by  the  Church,  she  exercised  it  in 
great  self-distrust,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  pointing 
of  her  Master,  travelling  extensivelj'  in  the  love  and 
service  of  Christ.  She  evinced  singular  fidelity,  du- 
ring most  of  her  life,  in  visiting  the  sick,  the  afflicted, 
the  obscure,  being  made  to  such  a  minister  of  conso- 
lation. Slie  had  unusual  sympathy  for  j'^oung  persons, 
and  was  unwearied  in  her  endeavors  to  attract  them 
into  the  right  way  of  the  Lord.  She  was  enabled, 
with  humility,  but  with  dignity  and  without  being 
snared  by  the  fear  of  man,  to  plead  with  sinners,  to 
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rebuke  the  spirit  of  Evil,  and  to  stand  firmly  for  the 
testimonies  of  Truth  when  laid  waste  by  their  pro- 
fessed advocates.  In  her  friendships  she  was  stead- 
fast and  delightful,  and  her  companionship  was  very 
instructive.  Having  been  favored  with  intimate  as- 
sociation and  close  fellowship  with  many  of  the 
choicest  minds  which  our  religious  Society  has  pro- 
duced, (as  George  Dillwyn,  Rebecca  Jones,  Thomas 
Scattergood,  &c.,)  her  heart  was  impressed  and  her 
memory  was  stored  with  their  words  of  wisdom,  their 
examples  of  dedication  and  of  good  works,  whilst, 
looking  beyond  them  unto  Him  whose  praise  they 
sought,  she  was  sedulously  concerned  to  follow  them 
as  they  followed  Christ. 

During  the  latter  weeks  of  her  life,  (though  her 
friends  had  no  expectation  of  being  soon  called  to 
part  with  her.)  she  was  very  diligent  in  preparation 
for  her  exit  from  this  state  of  being.  In  the  privacy 
of  her  family,  sometimes  with  none  present  but  her 
domestic,  her  prayers  had  a  special  bearing  on  this 
subject,  with  a  submissive  yearning  that  the  beloved 
of  her  soul  might  come  quickly.  On  the  12th  of  last 
month  she  returned  from  a  short  journey,  in  which 
she  had  been  strengthened  (though  in  great  physical 
weakness)  to  labor  much  in  the  Lord.  From  this 
time  she  was  painfully  indisposed.  On  the  18th  her 
left  side  was  paralyzed,  and  although  for  three  days 
she  did  not  appreciate  the  nature  of  her  disease,  or 
that  it  was  critical,  yet  her  sweet  gentleness  and 
heavenly  mindedness  were  conspicuous  from  the  first, 
not  one  earthly  care  being  through  her  whole  illness 
permitted  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  her  soul.  From 
her  first  seizure  her  eyes  remained  closed.  Many 
beloved  Friends  visited  her  apartment,  and  whenever 
she  was  made  aware  of  the  presence  of  any  one,  all 
thought  of  personal  suffering  seemed  to  give  place  to 
an  interest  in  the  true  welfare  of  the  present  and  the 
absent.  On  the  20th  a  Friend  expressed  to  her  a 
sweet  evidence  that  the  wing  of  the  unslumbering 
Shepherd  was  around  her,  desiring  that;'  she  might 
commit  her  all,  past,  present  and  to  come,  into  His 
holy  keeping,  who  having  led  her  safely  along  from 
very  early  life,  would  be  with  her  unto  the  end.  To  this 
she  responded  that  it  was  very  comforting  to  her,  that 
it  was  what  she  had  craved,  and  expressed  strong  de- 
sire-that her  friend  would  be  faithful  to  that  where- 
unto  he  was  called,  taking  the  breast-plate  of  right- 
eousness, the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  shield  of  faith, 
in  this  day  of  trial,  and  for  an  helmet  the  hope  of  sal- 
vation, &c.  She  spoke  of  having  on  her  sick-bed 
prayed  much  on  behalf  of  the  Friends  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  with  which  she  had  been  connected  during 
her  married  life,  repeatedly  evincing  that  she  bore 
them  upon  her  spirit  with  much  fervent  solicitude. 
She  dwelt  much  on  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
several  times  reciting  George  Dillwyn's  stanza — 
"  Let  Mercy  be  my  only  theme, 
Let  Merit  sink  below. 
For  surely  Merit's  but  a  dream, 
Since  all  we  have  we  owe." 
In  response  to  some  expressions  of  sympathetic  love, 
she  said,  "  I  believe  in  the  efiicacy  of  sympathy."  At 
one  time,  when  her  pulse  had  nearly  ceased,  and  her 
friends  were  watching  for  the  solemn  moment  of  death, 
she  was  a  little  revived  by  stimulus,  and  with  a  feeble 
voice  said,  "  While  we  live  we  have  too  mean  an  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  life — not  enough  aspiring  after 
that  life  which  is  crowned  with  immortality  and  dig- 
nified by  an  eternal  inheritance" — adding,  after  a 
pause,  ''  It  was  not  designed  that  we  should  be  en- 
grossed with  the  cares  of  this  world."  She  uttered 
many  heavenly  expressions,  even  when  her  strength 
was  scarcely  suflBcient,  and  sent  messages  to  absent 
Friends.  She  evinced  a  lively  sympathy  for  several 
Friends  who  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel, 
saying  that  it  is  a  great  thing  to  keep  to  the  services 
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for  which  we  are  fitted.  A  neighbor  coming  in,  she 
exhorted  her  :  "  Serve  the  Lord,  and  He  will  serve  thee 
in  the  end."  Taking  leave  of  a  much  .valued  Christian 
brother,  she  said,  "  Keep  hold  of  the  covenant,  and  it 
will  keep  thee."  She  spoke  modestly  of  herself,  but 
said,  "I  feel  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  doubt  the  evi- 
dence that  has  been  furnished  me  on  this  occasion." 
She  then  quoted  the  passage,  "  They  shall  hunger  no 
more,  neither  thirst  any  more  ;  neither  shall  the  sun 
light  on  them,  or  any  heat,"  laying  her  hand  on  her 
fevered  and  aching  head,  and  spoke  of  the  pure  river 
of  the  water  of  life,  refreshing  to  the  soul  as  the  cold 
drink  which  she  much  enjoyed  was  to  the  body.  A 
dear  friend  remarking  that  she  seemed  reposing  be- 
side the  still  waters  ;  she  responded,  "  I  am  not  far 
ofi' ;  I  don't  want  any  of  you  to  detain  me  ;  only  rejoice 
in  the  hope  to  come."  On  receiving  some  comfortable 
attentions  when  greatly  prostrated,  she  said, 
"  How  much  better  I'm  attended 

Than  the  Son  of  God  could  be. 
When  from  Heaven  he  descended — 

*  *  * 

When  his  birth  place  was  a  stable. 
And  his  softest  bed  was  hay." 

Her  spiritual  faculties  being  bright  and  clear  even 
to  the  last ;  she  seemed  like  a  vessel  filled  with  the 
wine  of  the  kingdom,  and  ready  to  give  it  forth  to  all 
who  were  brought  in  contact  with  her.  When  utter- 
ance was  failing,  she  continued  at  intervals  to  repeat 
some  of  the  blessed  promises  contained  in  the  Book 
of  Books,  among  the  last  of  which  were,  "  Blessed  and 
holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the  first  resurrection,"  &c., 
and  "  When  thou  passest  through  the  waters  I  will  be 
with  thee,"  &c.  "  Blessing  and  glory  and  wisdom  and 
thanksgiving  and  honor  and  power  and  might,  be  unto 
our  God  forever  and  ever ;"  and  the  words  were 
scarcely  distinguishable — "  robes  washed — made  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 

She  ceased  to  breathe  without  any  pang  or  struggle 
on  the  morning  of  Fourth  month  4th,  185Y.  Her 
funeral  on  the  8th  instant  was  an  occasion  of  great 
peace  and  solemnity. 

 ,  In  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  the  Yth  inst.,  after  a  brief 

but  distressing  illness,  Abigail,  wife  of  Daniel  Inman, 
in  the  '78th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  and  Elder  of 
Smithfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

Diligent  in  her  domestic  affairs,  faithful  in  all  her 
religious  duties,  honored  in  the  family  circle,  and  be- 
loved by  all  who  shared  her  warm-hearted  friendship, 
her  sudden  and  unexpected  removal  is  most  keenly 
felt  by  her  numerous  family  and  friends. 

Instructive  indeed  was  her  example  of  steady  perse- 
verance in  overcoming  obstacles  that  lay  in  the  way 
of  the  performance  of  her  religious  duties. 

Frequently  she  offered  a  few  words  in  the  line  of 
the  ministry,  which  were  seasoned  with  grace  and 
unto  edification.  She  hath  truly  left  behind  her  the 
sweet  savor  of  a  life  of  faithful  devotion  to  her  Lord 
and  Saviour,  the  memorial  of  which  is  precious  and 
consolatory  to  her  surviving  friends. 

 ,  At  her  residence  near  Centreville,  Wayne  Co., 

Indiana,  on  the  29th  of  Third  month,  Hannah,  wife  of 
John  Maxwell,  in  the  YOth  year  of  her  age,  a  member 
and  for  more  than  thirty  years  an  Elder  of  West  Grove 
Monthly  Meeting. 

She  had  been  confined  to  her  bed  several  months,  a 
part  of  which  time  she  suffered  very  severe  pain  of 
body,  which  she  bore  with  Christian  fortitude  and 
resignation,  frequently  expressing  her  confidence  in 
the  mercy  and  merits  of  the  Redeemer  ;  saying  that 
she  had  nothing  of  her  own  whereon  to  depend,  but 
that  it  was  all  of  His  grace  ;  praying  at  many  times 
that  her  faith  and  patience  might  hold  out  to  the  end, 
which  we  believe  was  mercifully  granted. 

The  loss  of  this  dear  friend  is  severely  felt  by  her 
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family  and  friends,  yet  they  have  comfort  in  believing 
that  vchat  is  loss  to  them  is  eternal  gain  to  her. 

Died,  On  the  29th  of  last  month,  at  the  residence  of 
his  father,  near  Friendsville,  Blount  Co.,  Tenn.,  Wm. 
Allen,  son  of  Thomas  N.  and  Elizabeth  Allen,  aged 
nearly  seventeen  years.  His  deportment  for  some 
months  bad  been  marked  vcith  great  seriousness,  and 
in  the  end  he  gave  comforting  evidence  that  he  v^as 
prepared  for  the  change. 

 ,  Suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  on  the  l^th  ult.,  at 

his  residence  near  Muscatine  City,  Iowa,  John  Header, 
in  the  51st  year  of  his  age,  late  of  Rochester,  N.  H., — 
a  VForthy  member  of  Blooming  Monthly  Meeting.  In 
the  removal  of  this  dear  friend,  the  church  and  the  com- 
munity at  large  have  sustained  a  great  loss  ;  yet  we 
have  the  consoling  hope  that  our  loss  is  his  eternal 
gain. 

 ,  On  the  1st  inst.,  at  Washington,  Maine,  at  the 

residence  of  her  son-in-law  Amos  Newhall,  Deborah 
Irish,  in  the  97th  year  of  her  age, — a  member  of 
China  Monthly  Meeting.  She  had  a  long  confinement, 
which  she  bore  with  resignation  and  patience.  As 
disease  advanced,  she  appeared  more  patient  and  re- 
fined. About  the  last  she  could  articulate,  she  said, 
"live  in  love, — live  in  love  and  peace." 


THE  ANNUAL  MONITOR  for  1857  has  been  re- 
ceived, and  is  for  sale  by  Wm.  Macniven,  at  the  Office 
of  Friends'  Review.  Price  per  single  copy,  50  cts. ; 
by  mail,  56  cts.;  or  $5.00  per  dozen. 


OUTLINES  OF  DR.  LIVINGSTON'S  JOURNEYS  AND 
DISCOVERIES  IN  CENTRAL  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Enterprising  as  our  age  undoubtedly  is,  and 
energetic  as  are  our  countrymen  in  scientific  and 
cominercial  pursuits,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
so  large  a  part  of  the  African  continent  should 
have  remained  until  now  a  ter'ra  incognita,  and 
that  the  wide-extended  blanks  which  appear  even 
upon  our  best  maps  of  that  portion  of  the  globe 
should  have  been  supposed  to  indicate  nothing 
better  than  sterile  sands  and  arid  deserts.  But 
this  belief  was  so  early  formed,  and  has  been  so 
long  fixed  in  most  minds,  that  we  cannot  wonder 
at  the  extraordinary  interest  which  the  recent 
revelations  of  Dr.  Livingston  have  awakened,  not 
merely  among  the  general  public,  but  in  the  most 
accomplished  men  of  science,  whose  surprise  and 
delight  at  his  explorations  have  been  proportioned 
to  their  capability  of  appreciating  their  value. 
But  the  tribute  thus  paid  to  this  heroic  Mission- 
ary is  as  just  as  it  is  high;  for  the  additions 
v?hich  he  has  made  to  our  knowledge  are  so  full 
of  promise  to  science,  commerce,  civilization,  and 
humanity,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  exagger- 
ate their  importance.  Assured  that  our  readers 
share  in  this  appreciation,  and  aware  that  at  pres- 
ent the  precise  line  of  travel  pursued  by  Dr.  Liv- 
ingston is  but  imperfectly  understood  by  many, 
we  shall  now  furnish,  what  has  not  yet  been 
given  to  the  public,  an  outline  of  his  travels, 
which,  with  the  map  which  accompanies  it,  will, 
we  believe,  enable  the  public  to  trace  his  course, 
and  to  form  a  more  intelligent  estimate  of  his  gi- 
gantic achievements. 

The  scries  of  Dr.  Livingston's  exploratory  en- 
terprises originated  in  the  highest  principles  and 


the  noblest  aims.    During  his  first  journey,  he 
himself  has  thus  described  the  impulse  which  in- 
duced him  to  undertake  it : — "  I  do  not  wish  to 
convey  hopes  of  speedily  efi"ecting  any  gi'eat  work 
through  my  own  instrumentality;  but  I  hope  to 
be  permitted  to  labor  as  long  as  I  live  beyond 
other  men's  line  of  things,  and  plant  the  seed  of 
the  Gospel  where  others  have  not  planted,  though 
every  excursion  for  that  purpose  will  involve  sep- 
aration from  my  family  for  periods  of  four  or  five 
months."     These  "  excursions"  commenced  on 
the  1st  of  June,  1849,  when,  accompanied  by 
Oswell  and  Murray,  Dr.  Livingston  left  Kolo- 
beng,  his  missionary  station,  in  quest  of  the  oft- 
reported  lake,  separated  from  that  station  by  the 
Kalihari  desert,  which  stretched  to  the  north  and 
north-west,  and  which,  though  the  attempt  to 
cross  it  had  been  repeatedly  made,  had,  up  to 
that  time,  been  found  impassable.    Aware  of 
those  failures,  and  of  their  cause,  Dr.  Livingston, 
with  a  sagacity  equal  to  his  courage,  resolved  to 
open  for  himself  another  path  to  the  desired  I 
point,  which  would,  he  anticipated,  diminish  the  ] 
perils  of  the  journey.    Instead,  therefore,  of  es-  1 
saying  to  cross  the  desert  in  a  direct  course  to  his  i 
destination,  availing  himself  of  information  care-  1 
fully  gathered  from  natives,  he  determined  to  f 
skirt  it,  by  what  he  expected  would  prove  a  safer,  t 
though  a  more  circuitous  route.  1 

Kolobeng,  Dr.  Livingston's  starting-point,  is  f 
in  25  deg.  S.  lat.  26  deg.  E.  long.    It  lies  200  1 
miles   north   of  Kuruman,    the  station  of  R.  ( 
Moffat,  aTid  has  been  for  a  considerable  time  the  i 
advancedpostof  South  African  Missions.  Taking, 
therefore,  a  northerly  direction,  and  pursuing  it  ; 
for  about  300  miles,  and  at  no  slight  suffering  to  ] 
themselves  and  their  cattle,  from  the  difficulty  of  t 
the  road  and  the  want  of  water,  they  were  not 
less  surprised  than  delighted,  on  emerging,  at  the  | 
end  of  a  month,  from  a  dreary  region,  the  princi-  ] 
pal  productions  in  which  were  the  camel  thorn  i 
and  other  characteristic  growths  of  the  African 
desert,  to  find  themselves  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Zouga,  a  noble  and  beautiful  river,  flowing  S.  E., 
richly  fringed  with  fruit-bearing  and  other  trees, 
some  of  them  of  gigantic  growth,  and  new  to  our 
travellers.  i 

Received  with  a  frank  and  evidently  cordial  ; 
welcome  from  the  Bayeiye,  the  natives  of  the  soil,  i 
and  learning  from  them  'that  the  Zouga  flowed  ; 
out  of  the  lake  Ngami,  which  was  still  300  miles  . 
distant,  Dr.  Livingston,  while  his  wagon  slowly  t 
followed  the  windings  of  the  stream,  embarked  i 
in  a  rude  native  canoe,  hollowed  out  of  the  trunk  t 
of  a  tree  ;  and,  paddled  by  these  inland  sailors,  i 
he  proceeded  up  the  Zouga,  calling  on  his  way  t 
at  many  of  the  villages  which  nestled  in  the  broad  i 
belt  of  reeds,  or  amongst  the  limestone  rocks  j 
which  form  its  margin.  As  he  advanced,  the  ii 
stream  flowed  wider  and  deeper,  and  the  Mission-  \ 
ary's  heart  expanded  with  the  hope  that  it  would  j 
prove  one  of  the  highways  through  which  Chris-  i 
tianity  and  its  attendants,  civilization  and  com-  [ 
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merce,  might  find  a  free  course  into  the  hitherto 
inaccessible  interior  of  Africa.  This  hope  was 
quickened  by  the  intelligence  that  other  rivers 
flowed  both  into  the  Zouga  and  the  lake  from  the 
north,  and  by  the  fact  that  Sebitoane,  a  friendly 
and  powerful  chief,  whom  Dr.  Livingston  pro- 
posed to  visit,  lived  only  ten  days'  journey  to  the 
north-east.  Animated  by  these  discoveries,  he 
reached  the  much-desired  Lake  Ngami,  and  looked 
across  its  broad  waters  to  a  shoreless  expanse  in 
one  direction,  and  to  the  dim  outline  of  the  dis- 
tant coast  in  another,  with  the  hallowed  joy  of  a 
Missionary  discoverer.  By  astronomical  obser- 
vations, it  was  ascertained  that  the  part  of  the 
lake  now  reached  was  situated  in  20  deg.  19  min. 
S.  lat.,  and  about  20  deg.  E.  long.;  that  it  was 
2825  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  its  length  from 
50  to  70  miles. 

In  this  outline  we  cannot  linger  with  our  trav- 
eller upon  the  spot  he  had  now  reached,  or  describe 
in  detail  its  physical  features  and  natural  history ; 
these  and  kindred  subjects  will  find  a  more  ap- 
propriate place  in  the  volume  he  is  about  to  pub- 
lish. But,  before  referring  to  his  second  jour- 
ney, it  should  be  stated,  that,  through  the  unwil- 
lingness of  the  Bayeiye  to  allow  the  strangers  to 
proceed  to  the  people  beyond  them,  and  their 
own  want  of  means  for  crossing  the  Zouga,  Dr. 
Livingston,  after  failing  to  frame  a  raft  that  would 
float,  was  compelled,  most  reluctantly,  to  postpone 
his  proposed  visit  to  Sebitoane.  The  party,  there- 
fore, retraced  their  steps  to  Kolobeng,  Mr.  Oswell, 
with  characteristic  generosity,  having  engaged, 
at  his  own  expense,  to  bring  up  a  boat  from  Cape 
Town  on  the  following  season,  in  time  to  rejoin 
Dr.  Livingston  on  another  visit  to  the  lake  dis- 
trict and  the  region  beyond. 
I  For  the  discoveries  thus  made,  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  awarded  to  Dr. 
Livingston  half  "  the  royal  premium  for  the  en- 

I    couragement  of  geographical  science  and  discov- 

i  eries." 

!  In  the  following  year,  accompanied  now  by 
,  Mrs.  Livingston,  his  family,  and  Sechele,  the 
,  chief  of  the  Bakwains,  Dr.  Livingston  paid  his 
t  second  visit  to  the  newly-discovered  region ;  but 
this  time  his  leading  design  of  reaching  the  coun- 
i  !  try  of  Sebitoane  was  frustrated  by  the  unexpected 
I,  j  prevalence  of  marsh-fever,  and  of  the  venemous 
i  fly  called  "  tzetse,"  so  destructive  to  cattle.  The 
3  same  causes  prevented  him  from  adding  much  to 
y  the  geographical  knowledge  acquired  during  his 
1  I  previous  journey.  Thetravellers,  however,  crossed 
i  I  the  Zouga,  and  ascended  its  northern  bank,  in- 
s,  j  tending  to  reach  the  Tamunacle,  a  stream  of  which 
ly  1  they  had  heard  on  their  former  visit,  but  which 
id :  they  did  not  then  see,  hoping  to  follow  its  course, 
ks  and  thus  get  to  their  destination  ;  but  Dr.  Liv- 
ie  ingston,  having  acquired  by  his  failures  such 
]•  knowledge  of  the  district  on  which  the  lake  is  sit- 
H  uated,  and  of  that  through  which  the  Zouga  flows, 
is-  as  to  satisfy  him  that  neither  would  afi"ord  a  salu- 
II-  brious  centre  for  a  new  Mission,  and  as  sickness 


began  to  prevail  among  his  party,  he  was  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  return  to  his  station,  and  again 
to  postpone  the  accomplishment  of  his  ob- 
ject. 

In  the  spring  of  1851,  our  persevering  friend, 
now  rejoined  by  Mr.  Oswell,  once  more  left  Kolo- 
beng for  the  north.  But  hoping  and  believing 
that  he  would  be  able  permanently  to  remain  and 
labor  in  the  remote  yet  populous  region  he  had 
discovered,  he  took  with  him  Mrs.  Livingston  and 
their  little  ones,  prepared,  as  some  might  have 
regarded  it,  to  bury  himself  and  his  family  in  the 
very  depths  of  African  solitudes  and  savageism. 
It  was  a  noble  venture — Christian  heroism  in  one 
of  its  sublimest  forms.  Proceeding  by  their  old 
route  so  far  as  a  place  called  Nehokotsa,  near  the 
Zouga,  they  crossed  that  river  at  the  point  indi- 
cated in  the  map,  and,  proceeding  in  the  same 
direction,  they  passed  several  hollows,  called  by 
the  natives  salt  pans"  (one  of  them  probably 
100  miles  long  by  15  broad,)  covered  with  a  saline 
incrustation,  and  containing  a  spring  of  brackish 
water.  Pursuing  the  same  northerly  course  for 
a  time,  then  bending  to  the  north-west,  they  trav- 
ersed first  a  limestone  region,  covered  with  mopane 
and  boabob  trees,  abounding  with  springs,  and 
inhabited  by  bushmen.  Early  in  June,  they  en- 
tered a  tract  of  country  excessively  dry  and  diffi- 
cult for  travellers,  until  they  reached  a  small 
stream  called  Mambali,  which  empties  itself  into 
a  dismal  swamp,  ten  miles  broad,  through  which 
they  had  to  work  their  weary  way.  Having 
emerged  from  this,  they  crossed  the  Souta,  and 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Chobe,  a  large  and  deep 
river  falling  into  the  Zambese,  upon  which  Lin- 
yanti,  the  residence  of  Sebitoane,  the  chief  of  the 
Makololo,  was  situated.  The  place  is  in  18° 
17'  S.  lat.,  and  23°  50'  B.  long.  Leaving  their  cat- 
tle on  an  island  in  the  river,  Dr.  Livingston  and 
Mr.  Oswell  entered  a  canoe,  which,  propelled  by 
five  expert  rowers,  rushed  down  the  current  at  a 
rapid  rate,  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  to  Lin- 
yanti.  Here  Sebitoane  r-eceived  them  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  assured  them  that  their  cattle 
would  certainly  die  from  the  bite  of  the  "  tzetse," 
but  that  he  would  replace  them,  and  proposed  to 
bring  their  wagons  across  the  Chobe  in  his  canoes, 
that  they  might  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  marauding  Matabele.  It  was  impossible  not 
to  see  the  unbounded  delight  which  the  chief  felt 
in  the  presence  of  his  visitors,  or  to  question  the 
intensity  of  his  desire  for  the  residence  of  a  Mis- 
sionary amongst  his  people.  Long  before  day- 
light, he  was  by  Dr.  Livingston's  fire,  relating 
the  adventures  and  disasters  of  his  eventful  his- 
toi-y.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  warfare,  principally  with  the  Matabele, 
the  people  of  the  renowned  Moselekatse.  Several 
times  had  he  lost  his  all ;  and  now  he  owed  his 
security  to  the  noble  rivers  Chobe  and  Leeambye, 
whose  broad,  deep  streams  prevented  the  incur- 
sions of  his  powerful  enemies.  Malarious  and 
fatal  as  this  region  of  swamp  and  river  proved,  he 
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found  himself  at  this  period  richer  in  cattle,  and 
with  a  larger  number  of  subjects,  composed  of 
Basuto,  Bakwains,  Bamangwato,  and  the  black 
races,  than  any  other  chief  in  South  Africa  known 
to  Dr.  Livingston.  For  many  years  he  had  been 
anxious  for  intercourse  with  Europeans.  With 
this  view,  he  had  sent  large  presents  to  chiefs  re- 
siding at  a  distance,  to  induce  them  to  promote 
this  object. 

(To  he  continued.) 

For  Friends'  Review. 
POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT — NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

The  reduction  of  postage  has  generally  been 
opposed  by  Southern  members  of  Congress,  and 
several  attempts  have  been  made  to  increase  the 
rates,  on  the  assumption  that  the  i  'ost  Office  De- 
partment should  support  itself  But  the  advan- 
tages of  cheap  postage  have  been  found  too  great 
to  permit  such  retrograde  legislation.  We  copy 
the  following  statements  and  remarks  from  the 
Evening  Bulletin : 

"During  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1856, 
the  expenditures  and  receipts  of  the  Department 
were  as  follows  : 

Expenditures,  $10,405,286  36 

Receipts,  6,920,821  66 


Excess  of  expenditures,  $3,484,464  70 
This  excess  has,  of  course,  to  be  provided  for 
by  special  appropriation.  In  the  report  of  the 
Postmaster-General  there  is  a  table  giving  under 
separate  heads  the  receipts  from  postage  and  the 
expenses  of  the  post  offices  in  the  different  States 
and  Territories.  We  have  classified  these  as  Free 
and  Slave  States,  and  omitting  the  territories,  we 
find  the  expenses  and  receipts  to  have  been  as 
follows : 


Maine, 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont, 

Massachusetts, 

Rhode  Island, 

Connecticut, 

New  York, 

New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Michigan, 

Wisconsin, 

Illinois, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Iowa, 

California, 


Free  States. 

Receipts. 
$152,710  27 

99,999  49 

96,639  34 
557,659  06 

62,543  96 
190,924  52 
1,436,100  28 
107,737  63 
591,219  97 
156,182  71 
149,676  25 
333,620  05 
451,706  74 
171,410  15 
117,414  71 
265,018  55 


Expenses. 
$170,745  16 

ii9,943  30 
117,831  20 
385,988  63 

39,543  78 
175,181  52 
1,037,316  49 
132,335  54 
523,795  90 
232,837  10 
170,368  54 
553,337  28 
670,994  74 
303,972  35 
153,313  51 
268,713  86 


Total,      $4,940,563  68 


Excess  of  expenses, 


$5,036,218  90 
4,940,563  68 


.$95,655  22 


Delaware, 
Maryland, 
Dist'  of  Columbia, 
Virginia, 
North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Florida, 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Texas, 
Kentucky, 
Louisiana, 
Tennessee, 
Missouri, 
Arkansas, 


Slave  States. 
Receipts. 
$19,647  64 
187,103  99 
43,730  44 
218,090  07 
71,886  56 
91,803  05 
140,069  95 
20,058  01 
109,225  39 
74,443  74 
68,004  63 
121,308  43 
163,579  08 
101,484  73 
141,764  73 


27,832  39 


Expenses. 

$19,477  10 
263,470  87 
38,161  11 
413,992  57 
206,067  98 
270,436  75 
326,405.63 
105,865  57 
324,867  57 
248,708  01 
251,533  52 
224,422  52 
371,411  83 
198,102  82 
287,372  98 
234,176  63 


Total,      $1,600,032  83    $3,784,473  46 

1,600,032  83 


Excess  of  expenses, 


$2,184,440  63 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  Free  States  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  almost  self-sustaining  ; 
but  in  the  Slave  States  there  is  a  deficit  of  $2,- 
184,440.  Six  of  the  Free  States — New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania — pay  more  in 
postage  than  their  mails  and  post  offices  cost, 
while  of  the  Slave  States,  Delaware  barely  meets 
its  expenses,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  alone 
shows  any  considerable  excess.  This  excess,  too, 
can  scarcely  be  considered,  since  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  District  is  more  with  the  North  than 
with  the  South.  That  rebellious  and  petulant 
State  of  South  Carolina,  which  blusters  more 
against  the  North  than  all  the  others  put  together, 
only  pays  $91,803  in  postage,  and  her  post  offices 
and  mail  service  cost  $270,436,  or  nearly  three 
times  the  receipts.  North  Carolina,  Alabama  and 
Georgia  do  no  better.  In  Arkansas  the  service 
costs  nearly  nine  times  the  receipts;  in  Florida 
five  times ;  in  Texas  and  Mississippi  nearly  four 
times.  In  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  the 
receipts  are  equal  to  about  one-half  of  the  ex- 
penses. 

The  relative  extent  of  intelligence  and  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  of  active  business,  is  shown  by  the 
use  made  of  the  mails.  Where  education  and 
enlightenment  are  most  conspicuous,  there  are 
the  most  letters  written,  and  the  most  newspa- 
pers and  periodicals  printed,  subscribed  for  and 
read.  Massachusetts,  which  pays  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  more  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  dollars  above  what  she  receives 
from  it,  is  certainly  far  in  advance  of  Arkansas 
or  Florida  or  the  Caroliaas,  or  even  Virginia. 
The  new  State  of  California  is  probably  consid- 
erably more  enlightened  than  the  comparatively 
old  State  of  Arkansas.  Michigan,  which  came 
into  the  Union  at  the  same  time  with  Arkansas, 
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pays  postage  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  thousand  dollars,  or  over  five  times 
as  much  as  her  old  companion.  Indeed,  we  find 
that  the  Territory  of  Minnesota  pays  nearly  as 
much  as  the  State  of  Arkansas.  While  the  North 
is  thus  paying  the  cost  of  her  post  of&ces  and 
mail  sei-vices,  the  whole  country  is  taxed  to  pay 
for  and  maintain  the  post  offices  of  the  Southern 
States  ;  the  tax  amounting,  last  year,  to  over  two 
millions  of  dollars.  This  is  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Union  that  our  Southern  friends  have 
not  often  thought  of.  A  separate  post  of&ce  es- 
tablishment, costing  several  millions  more  than  it 
earned,  would  be  a  pretty  heavy  burden  for  the 
Southern  States  to  bear.  At  the  North  we  have 
no  desire  to  dissolve  the  Union  for  the  sake  of 
getting  rid  of  our  share  of  the  tax  imposed  to 
furnish  the  South  with  mail  conveniences.  But 
it  is  worth  one's  while  occasionally  to  make  such 
expositions  of  facts  as  are  disclosed  in  the  Post- 
master-General's Report." 


The  lilind Irishman  ;  an  account  oyOLDLYNAGH, 
who  was  restored'  to  sight  when  supposed  to  he 
above  a  hundred  years  old. 

In  the  beautiful  vale  of  Iverk,  in  the  County 
Kilkenny,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Suir,  there 
dwells  a  singular  class  of  peasants,  whose  story  is 
somewhat  remarkable.  They  came  down  about 
a  hundred  years  ago  from  the  mountains  which 
bound  the  vale,  where  their  ancestors  dwelt  for 
some  centuries.  When  their  families  grew  too 
large  for  the  mountains,  a  number  of  them  un- 
dertook to  bank  in  and  reclaim  a  large  slob  of  the 
river ;  this  they  did  with  incredible  labor,  and 
thus  rescued  from  the  tide  several  hundred  acres 
of  land,  on  which  they  settled,  paying  a  small 
rent ;  by  improving  this  tract,  they  soon  became 
the  richest  farmers  of  their  rank  in  the  country. 
They  were  complete  boors,  but  naturally  a  very 
intelligent  people.  They  never  intermixed  or 
intermarried  with  the  people  in  the  vale,  which 
is  about  two  miles  across.  They  married  either 
among  themselves,  or  from  amongst  their  kindred 
on  the  mountains.  They  never  attended  hurling- 
matches,  wakes,  patterns,  or  public-houses  ;  but 
by  industry  and  hard  labor  they  were  able  to  live 
most  comfortably  in  their  own  homes.  Their 
maxim  was,  that  "  if  they  had  a  little  to  spend, 
it  was  better  to  spend  it  with  the  woman  and  the 
children,  than  among  the  people  who  did  not 
care  if  they  were  down  the  river." 

In  the  neighborhood  of  this  people,  there  was 
a  minister  who  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  out 
medicine  to  the  poor  people ;  he  was  sent  for  one 
day,  by  one  of  those  farmers,  whose  name  was 
Lynagh,  to  see  a  girl  who  had  fallen  into  the 
fire,  and  was  badly  burnt.  The  cottage  was  very 
comfortable — divided  by  wicker-work  partitions 
into  several  apartments.  While  the  mother  of 
the  girl  was  taking  ofi^  the  bandages,  the  clergy- 
man, walking  about  the  cottage,  heard  a  mutter- 
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ing  noise  in  one  of  the  rooms,  and  looking  in, 
he  saw  a  very  old  man  sitting  up  in  a  bed,  and 
praying  fervently. 

While  dressing  the  wounds  of  the  poor  girl,  he 
remarked  to  her  mother  that  the  man  appeared  to 
be  very  old.  She  said  he  was  the  oldest  man  in 
the  country,  and  they  reckoned  him  to  be  above 
a  hundred  years  old. 

The  next  day  that  the  minister  went,  the  old 
man  crept  out  of  his  room,  and  getting  over  to 
the  fire-place,  he  sat  down,  and  leaned  his  elbows 
on  his  knees,  shaking  with  palsy ;  it  then  ap- 
peared that  he  was  blind,  and  the  woman  said 
that  he  had  been  so  for  six  or  seven  years.  The 
clergyman  said  to  him,  "  You  are  a  very  old  man, 
I  hear."  He  answered,  "  Aye  ;"  then,  after  a 
short  pause,  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "It  is  well 
for  me  to  be  old."  The  clergyman  turned  round 
and  said,  "  Why  is  it  well  for  you  to  be  old  ?" 
He  answered,  "  Sir,  it  is  well  for  me  to  be  old, 
but  it  was  bad  for  Solomon."  The  clergyman 
asked  what  reason  he  had  for  saying  that,  and 
what  did  he  know  about  Solomon.  "  I  know 
this.  Sir,"  said  he,  raising  his  trembling  voice, 
and  speaking  with  much  energy,  "  that  had 
Solomon  died  when  he  was  a  young  man,  he 
would  have  been  the  greatest  man  in  the  world ; 
but  if  I  had  died  when  I  was  a  young  man,  I 
should  have' gone  to  hell.  Solomon  lived  to  dis- 
grace himself — I  have  lived  to  obtain  glory." 

The  clergyman,  struck  with  the  confident  man- 
ner in  which  he  thus  spoke,  asked  him,  "  Why 
it  was  he  hoped  for  glory,  or  on  what  was  that  hope 
grounded?"  He  answered,  "Sir,  on  the  love  of 
Grod  my  Saviour ;  for  when  I  think  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  died  on  the  cross,  and  that  he  had  shed 
his  blood  for  sinners,  I  am  astonished  that  any 
one  can  ever  perish.  Oh,  that  blood  1  that  blood ! 
sure  it  would  wash  away  the  sins  of  millions  of 
worlds ;  but,"  said  he,  thoughtfully,  "  Grod  has 
said,  that  some  will  perish,  and  I  must  believe 
God." 

While  the  clergyman  was  engaged  in  dressing 
the  wounds  of  the  patient,  the  old  man  dropped 
several  expressions,  in  which  he  showed  that  he 
was  full  of  the  most  delightful  views  of  the  rich- 
ness of  the  mercy  of  God,  in  Christ  Jesus.  Hear- 
ing him  speak  with  great  confidence  of  his  hope 
in  Christ,  he  asked  him  what  reason  he  had  to 
think  that  he  was  the  servant  of  Christ,  or  that 
he  was  accepted  through  his  blood.  The  old 
man  answered,  that  he  was  sure  of  it,  because  he 
believed  that  God  was  love,  and  that  He  would 
fulfil  His  word ;  he  felt  it  in  his  heart,  and  he 
knew  that  no  person  who  depended  on  the  blood 
of  Christ,  and  called  upon  his  name,  would  be 
lost,  for  God  had  declared  it,  and  God  was  true. 
The  clergyman  then  asked  how  he  came  by  this 
knowledge  ?  He  said,  "  Through  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  be  sure ;  it  is  the  Holy  Ghost  that  has 
done  all  for  me ;  I  know  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures that  it  is  the  Holy  Ghost."  On  the  clergy- 
man's assenting  to  this,  and  saying,  "  No  man 
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can  call  Jesus  Lord,  except  by  the  Holy  Ghost," 
he  said,  "  You  are  right,  Sir  ;  true — very  true. 
Why,  Sir,  some  people — and  learned  people  too 
— wanted  to  persuade  me  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
does  not  do  such  things  now,  and  that  I  was  a 
great  fool  to  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
given  to  us  now.  I  told  them  that  I  was  no  fool 
to  believe  what  God  had  said.  Yes,  Sir,  I  often 
told  them  that  if  He  did  not  incline  our  hearts, 
we  must  all  perish,  for  we  could  never,  of  our- 
selves, either  turn  from  our  sins,  or  love  God, 
and  that  I  would  never  give  up  to  any  man,  let 
him  be  who  he  may,  but  that  it  is  the  Holy 
Ghost  alone  that  can  make  any  man  know  the 
love  of  God,  or  do  any  good  in  us." 

This  conversation  took  place,  with  now  and  then 
an  interruption ;  but  when  the  old  man  spoke 
there  was  a  power  and  force  in  his  expressions, 
that  made  it  evident  that  he  spoke  out  of  the 
abundance  of  his  heart,  while  his  old  countenance 
seemed  to  glow  at  every  word,  and  the  shaking 
of  his  feeble  body  used  to  cease  while  he  spoke, 
to  allow  the  inclinations  of  his  head  to  give  effect 
to  his  expressions. 

He  was  then  asked  whether  he  had  heard  any 
person  speak  of  those  things ;  he  said,  "  No,  Sir." 

How  then  did  you  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  texts  you  have  quoted  ?"  for  he  had,  in 
the  conversations,  quoted  many  texts  and  passages 
from  the  Scriptures.  He  said  that  about  five  or 
six  years  before,  having  become  blind,  and  de- 
siring to  prepare  his  soul,  and  know  something  of 
the  Bible,  of  which  he  had  often  heard,  but  nev- 
er had  seen  it,  he  made  one  of  his  grandchildren 
procure  a  Bible,  and  read  it  to  him  constantly, 
and  in  the  reading  of  it,  the  Lord  opened  his 
lieart,  and  made  him  feel  His  love  in  Jesus  Christ ; 
then  he  broke  out  in  many  expressions  of  love  to 
God,  who  had  shown  him  such  mercy.  Being 
further  questioned  about  the  Bible,  he  said  that 
when  any  passage  struck  him,  he  used  to  make 
the  boy  read  it  over  and  over  again  ;  and  when 
it  was  any  way  difficult,  he  used  to  pray  to  God 
to  open  his  heart  to  be  able  to  understand  it. 
Being  asked  if  he  understood  every  passage  that 
was  read  ;  "  No,  Sir,"  he  said,  "  but  I  understand 
enough;  I  understand  that  God  is  Love."  This 
seemed  particularly  to  till  his  mind,  and  he  re- 
peated itwith  great  force ;  "  and  that  Jesus  Christ 
shed  his  blood  for  me,  and  is  not  that  enough, 
Sir?" 

This  brought  on  a  conversation  between  him 
and  the  clergyman,  who  gave  him  to  understand 
that  he  agreed  with  him  in  all  his  sentiments,  and 
was  as  fully  persuaded  of  the  efficacy  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  he  was  :  then  entering  more  largely  on  the 
promises,  the  sufficiency,  and  the  faithfulness  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  delight  it  produced  in 
the  old  man's  mind  was  beyond  uieasurc  :  his  as- 
tonishment at  finding  any  one  who  had  the  same 
,  sentiments  which  he  had,  greatly  added  to  it ; 
and  before  the  discourse  ended,  he  said  several 


times  with  great  feeling,  "  Why,  Sir,  you  are  my 
brother — you  are  my  brother."  The  clergyman 
having  asked  to  see  his  Bible,  it  appeared  that  it 
was  one  of  those  he  had  left  at  a  village  shop  to 
be  disposed  of  at  reduced  prices.  When  the  old 
man  discovered  this,  he  seemed  greatly  pleased  ; 
and  on  the  clergyman  saying  that  it  was  alone  in 
the  cross  of  Christ  he  gloried,  and  that  to  have 
his  cross  in  his  heart,  was  his  only  desire,  "  Yes, 
Sir,"  he  exclaimed,  "that  is  the  truth — to  have 
the  cross — not  in  the  hand,  but  in  the  heart." 

Being  asked  whether  he  put  any  confidence  in 
any  thing  else,  he  said,  "  No,  no ;  I  put  confi- 
dence in  nothing  but  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  his 
blood ;  what  other  trust  have  I  ?  surely  this  is 
sufficient." 

He  was  constantly  engaged  in  prayer  and  praise, 
and  this  was  the  case  during  every  opportunity 
the  clergyman  had  of  seeing  him. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


A  QUARTER  OF  AN  HOUR  WITH  A  BAD  BOOK. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  formed  a  most 
intimate  acquaintance  with  a  young  man  of  fine 
education  and  commanding  talents,  and  we  soon 
became  bosom  friends.  One  morning  after  school, 
at  a  street  corner,  he  handed  me  a  book  which 
he  said  he  could  loan  me  for  only  one  quarter  of 
an  hour.  We  stood  at  that  corner  a  few  mo- 
ments, while  I  looked  at  the  obscene  pictures, 
and  read  a  few  pages  in  that  polluting  volume. 
I  handed  it  back  to  him  and  never  saw  it  again  ; 
but  the  poison  took  effect,  "the  sin  left  its  mark." 
I  cannot  erase  the  effects  of  the  impure  thoughts 
which  in  that  quarter  of  an  hour  that  vile  book 
lodged  in  my  heart,  and  which,  may  God  forgive 
me,  I  harbored  there.  I  can  and  do  pray  against 
the  sin,  and  for  God's  grace  yet  to  conquer  it ; 
but  it  is  a  thorn  in  my  flesh,  and  still  causes  me 
great  bitterness  and  anguish. 

Young  men,  as  a  lover  of  your  souls,  I  tell  you 
in  all  sincerity  that  there  is  nothing  which  I 
would  not  willingly  give  to  have  the  veil  of  ob- 
hvion  cast  over  the  scenes  and  the  sentiments  of 
that  corrupt  volume,  which  still  haunt  me  like 
foul  spectres  during  my  hours  of  private  devo- 
tion, in  the  sanctuary,  and  at  the  communion  ta- 
ble. Oh,  what  sad  work  did  that  quarter  of  an 
hour  make  upon  a  human  soul.  Young  man,  he- 
icare  of  bad  hooks,  and  beware,  also,  of  evil  com- 
2)ani'ons. 

My  early  friend,  after  well  nigh  accomplishing 
mji  ruin,  became  a  dissolute  man,  imbibed  evil 
sentiments,  and  at  last,  as  I  greatly  fear,  died  by 
his  own  hand.  "  Let  him  that  thinketh  he 
standcth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall." — Am.  Messen- 
ger. 


I  love  Thy  furnace,  and  I  kiss  Thy  rod; 

I  ask  not  that  these  fiery  trials  cease  ; 
My  soul  is  bowed  before  Thee,  0  my  God  I 

For  pardon,  patience,  purity  and  peace!  M. 
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I'M  GROWIiNfG  OLD. 

I'm  growing  old — 'tis  surely  so; 

And  yet  how  short  it  seems, 
Since  I  was  a  sportive  child, 

Enjoying  childish  dreams  1 

I  cannot  see  the  change  that  comes 

With  such  an  even  pace  ; 
I  mark  not  when  the  wrinkles  fall 

Upon  my  fading  face. 

I  know  I'm  old,  and  yet  my  heart 

Is  just  as  young  and  gay 
As  e'er  it  was  before  my  locks 

Of  bright  brown  turned  to  gray. 

I  know  these  eyes  to  other  eyes 

Look  not  so  bright  and  glad 
As  once  they  looked  ;  and  yet  'tis  not 

Because  my  heart's  more  sad. 

I  never  watched  with  purer  joy 

The  floating  clouds  and  glowing  skies. 

While  glistening  tears  of  rapture  fill 
These  old  and  fading  eyes. 

And  when  I  mark  the  cheek,  where  once 

The  bright  rose  used  to  glow, 
Jt  grieves  me  not  to  see  instead 

The  almond  crown  my  brow. 

I've  seen  the  flower  grow  old  and  pale, 

And  withered  more  than  I ; 
I've  seen  it  lose  its  every  charm. 

Then  droop  away  and  die. 

And  then  I've  seen  it  rise  again. 

Bright  as  the  beaming  sky. 
And  young  and  pure  and  beautiful — 

And  felt  that  so  shall  I. 

Then  what  if  I  am  growing  old — 

My  heart  is  changeless  still. 
And  God  has  given  me  enough 

Tffis  loving  heart  to  fill. 

I  love  to  see  the  sun  go  down. 

And  lengthening  shadows  throw 
Along  the  ground,  while  o'er  my  head 

The  clouds  in  crimson  glow. 

I  see,  'beyond  those  gorgeous  clouds, 

A  country  bright  and  fair. 
Which  needs  no  sun  ;  God  and  the  Lamb 

Its  lights  and  beauty  are. 

I  seem  to  hear  the  wondrous  song 

Redeemed  sinners  sing  ; 
And  my  heart  leaps  to  join  the  throng 

To  praise  the  Heavenly  King. 

I  seem  to  hear  three  cherub  boys, 

As  hand  in  hand  they  go, 
With  golden  curls  and  snowy  wings, 

Whose  eyes  with  rapture  glow. 

When  I  was  young  I  called  them  mine — 
Now  Heaven's  sweet  ones  are  they ; 

But  I  shall  claim  my  own  again, 
When  I  am  called  away. 

Perhaps,  when  heaven's  bright  gate  I've  passed. 

They'll  know  from  every  other, 
The  one  who  gave  them  back  to  God, 

And  haste  to  call  me  mother. 

0  !  I  am  glad  I  am  growing  old  ! 

For  every  day  I  spend. 
Shall  bring  me  one  day  nearer  that 

Bright  day  that  has  no  end. 


For  Friends'  ReTiew. 
THE  GRADUATE. 
We  saw  thee  in  the  brilliant  hall. 

With  light  and  music  poured  around  thee  ; 
Friends  graced  the  joyous  festival. 

And  Science,  by  her  votary,  crowned  thee. 

The  pulse  of  youth  beats  strong  and  high. 
How  bright  to  thee  the  present  seemeth. 

While  far  upon  the  future  sky 

The  star  of  hope  in  beauty  beameth. 

We  greet  thee,  in  thy  onward  way, 

With  mingled  thoughts  of  joy  and  sorrow  ; 
We  know  that  life,  though  bright  to-day. 

May  come  in  clouds  and  storms  to-morrow. 
And  in  the  young  man's  path,  we  know 

The  cunning  tempter  lurks  beguiling; 
His  deadliest  charms  still  working  woe, 

While  all  around  seems  fair  and  smiling. 
To  lure  in  some  unguarded  hour 

His  tireless  watch  he  ever  keepeth  ; 
And  none  can  save  thee  from  his  power 

But  He,  who  slumbereth  not,  nor  sleepeth. 
Yet  faint  not — falter  not — for  o'er  thee 

The  "  cloud  of  witnesses  "  remaineth  ; 
They  trod  life's  battle  field  before  thee. 

And  the  same  hand  thy  step  sustaineth. 
They  triumphed  by  the  power  of  Grace ; 

Their  course  was  "  onward,  upward,"  ever ; 
They  fought  the  fight — they  won  the  race. 

And  wear  the  crown  that  fadeth  never. 
And  deep  and  earnest  from  the  heart. 

The  fervent  prayer  for  thee  ascendeth. 
That  thou  may'st  choose  that  better  part 

Which  shall  endure  when  this  life  endeth. 
3c?  mo.  19,  I8b1.  N. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 
Foreign  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  28th 
ult.  have  been  received.  The  news  is  not  important. 
Diplomatic  relations  between  Austria  and  Sardinia 
have  been  suspended.  The  Austrian  government  has 
addressed  a  circular  to  its  agents  at  the  various  Euro- 
pean courts,  stating  the  grounds  of  this  act,  but  in- 
timating that  it  will  not  be  followed  by  others  of  more 
hostile  character.    Under  the  present  Sardinian  law, 


IRELAND  RENOVATED. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  in  a  recent  speech  in  Dublin,  gave  a 
cheering  account  of  the  moral  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  that  city.  He  said  that  in  1838 
the  number  of  persons  arrested  in  the  city  for 
manslaughter  or  assaults  with  intent  to  murder 
was  86;  in  1856  they  amounted  to  but  1.  In 
1838,  all  the  arrests  for  all  sorts  of  offences  were 
80,000;  in  1855,  18,000.  Within  the  last  year 
the  decline  in  the  number  of  inmates  in  the  poor- 
houses  was  considerable,  and  the  poor  rates  have 
fallen  from  2s.  11c?.  to  Is.  Qd.  in  the  pound.  In 
1851  there  were  1864  sentenced  to  penal  servi- 
tude or  transportation  for  serious  crimes  in  all 
Ireland;  in  1852,  1358;  in  1853,  1013;  in 
in  1854,  692;  in  1855,  521 ;  and  in  1856,  375 
— a  gratifying  descent  from  1358  to  375.  Of 
400  convicts  set  free  on  tickets  of  leave  in  Ire- 
land, but  7  have  had  their  licenses  revoked.  It 
is  believed  that  the  same  gratifying  progress  is 
general  throughout  Ireland. 
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the  representative  of  a  foreign  power  who  considers 
his  government  to  have  been  libelled,  need  only  lay 
the  case  before  the  Sardinian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  to  insure  the  prosecution  of  the  offender  by  the 
law  oflScers,  and  editors  have  been  several  times  con- 
demned for  such  offences  ;  hence  the  complaints  of 
the  Austrian  government  are  generally  considered  un- 
reasonable. 

The  Conference  on  the  Neufchatel  question  held 
sittings  on  the  24th  and  25th  to  receive  the  proposi- 
tions of  Prussia  and  Switzerland  respectively.  An 
amicable  settlement  was  confidently  anticipated. 

England. — Public  attention  was  much  absorbed  by 
the  elections,  which,  so  far  as  they  had  gone,  were 
favorable  to  the  government.  The  writs  for  the  new 
Parliament  are  returnable  on  the  30th  inst. 

The  imports  for  the  past  year  show  a  decrease  of 
cotton  and  breadstuffs,  and  an  increase  of  provisions 
and  tobacco.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  has  slightly 
increased. 

France. — The  corn  markets  were  dull,  and  a  fall  in 
the  price  of  wheat  was  anticipated.  The  manufacturers 
complain  of  the  non-arrival  of  orders  for  silk  from  the 
United  States. 

The  American  ship  Adriatic,  which  came  into  col- 
lision with  the  French  steamer  Lyonnaise  at  sea  some' 
months  since,  causing  the  loss  of  the  latter,  has  been 
arrested  at  Marseilles. 

Spain. — The  government  contemplates  the  laying  of 
a  submarine  telegraph  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States. 

Denmark. — A  French  note,  recommending  the  set- 
tlement of  the  dispute  with  the  German  Confederation 
respecting  the  duchies  by  a  European  Congress,  has 
been  presented  to  the  Danish  government.  The  Ger- 
man Powers  decline  the  intervention  of  other  govern- 
ments, on  the  ground  that  the  question  is  purely  feder- 
al, Denmark  acting  in  the  matter  only  as  a  member  of 
the  Confederation. 

Russia. — The  tariff  has  been  considerably  modi- 
fied. The  duty  on  cotton  and  woolen  goods  is  to  be 
reduced  one  half;  one  silk  it  is  unchanged,  and  on 
linen  it  is  raised. 

Turkey. — At  the  demand  of  Russia  for  an  explana- 
tion, relative  to  the  expedition  to  Circassia,  a  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  was  appointed.  It  had  not  reported  at 
the  last  accounts,  but  had  ordered  the  arrest  of  two 
persons  who  had  been  active  in  organizing  the  expe- 
dition. The  leader,  Mehemet  Bey,  had  been  well  re- 
ceived by  the  Circassians,  and  had  assumed  the 
supreme  command  of  the  troops. 

The  Turkish  government  has  decreed  a  registration 
and  censorship  of  the  press  after  the  French  model. 
It  also  offers  lands  in  Rouraelia  and  Anatolia  to  foreign 
emigrants  bringing  $300  capital. 

Japan. — Two  British  steamers  recently  forced  their 
way  into  tlie  port  of  Nangasaki,  because  they  had 
been  refused  admission,  contrary  to  the  treaty.  Com- 
munication was  had  with  tlie  Emperor,  who  finally 
gave  orders  to  open  the  ports  of  Simoda,  Hokodadi 
and  Nangasaki,  to  French,  English,  Russian  and  Amer- 
ican vessels. 

China. — By  telegraph  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  it 
is  stated  that  the  Emperor  of  China  has  disapproved 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Governor  of  Canton,  and 
given  orders  to  conciliate  the  English. 

Persia. — A  battle  is  said  to  have  been  fought  at 
Bushire  between  the  Bombay  and  Persian  cavalry, 
resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter.  A  rebellion  lias 
broken  out  at  Tauris  or  Tabrcez,  near  the  north-west- 
ern frontier,  and  has  extended  to  Kurdistan. 

Mexico. — The  new  Constitution  was  promulgated 
oa  the  11th  ult.  It  is  said  to  give  general  satisfaction, 
except  to  the  clergy,  from  wlioni  opposition  is  antici- 
pated.   It  establishes  a  federal  from  of  government. 

DojiKSTio. — W.  \V.  Drummond,  Chief  Justice  of  the 


U.  S.  Courts  for  the  Territory  of  Utah,  has  resigned 
his  oflSce,  in  a  letter  to  the  Attorney  General,  in  which 
he  solemnly  endorses  as  true  many  of  the  worst  of- 
fences charged  against  the  Mormons,  and  declares  it 
impossible  to  administer  the  law  in  that  Territory 
under  its  piesent  government. 

Accounts  from  Kansas  confirm  previous  statements 
as  to  the  unfair  manner  in  which  the  taking  of  the 
census  is  conducted.  It  is  said,  that  on  account  of 
the  requirements  of  the  law  not  being  carried  out,  no 
voting  will  be  allowed  at  Lawrence  or  Lecompton. 
Robinson  and  Deitzler  appeared  at  Lecompton  on  the 
4th  inst.,  to  stand  their  trial  for  alleged  treason,  but 
the  time,  place  and  court  being  changed,  they  were 
directed  to  appear  nest  month.  Some  Free  State  men, 
who  have  been  recently  arrested  on  charges  connected 
with  the  troubles  of  last  summer,  have  been  rescued 
hy  their  friends.  Emigration  continues  unabated,  and 
it  is  stated  that  in  some  places  pro-slavery  men  are 
selling  out  and  leaving  the  Territory,  and  that  there 
are  one-third  fewer  pro- slavery  settlers  and  slaves  in 
Kansas  now  than  there  were  a  year  since.  Some  pro- 
slavery  associations,  however,  are  taking  possession 
of  the  Indian  reserves  which  are  just  coming  into 
market. 

News  from  California  is  to  the  20th  ult.  The  State 
Treasurer  had  been  impeached,  tried  and  convicted, 
and  declared  incompetent  ever  again  to  hold  any 
ofGce  of  honor,  trust  or  profit  in  the  State.  He  had 
also  been  indicted  criminally,  but  his  trial  had  not 
taken  place.  The  State  Controller  has  also  been  im- 
peached. No  further  action  had  been  had  in  the 
Legislature  respecting  the  State  debt.  Funds  were 
wanting  to  pay  the  public  officers.  The  prisoners 
confined  in  the  State  prison  were  said  to  be  in  danger 
of  starvation,  and  a  subscription  had  been  raised  for 
their  relief  The  finances,  both  of  the  State  and  the 
cily  of  San  Francisco,  are  in  an  embarrassed  con- 
dition, but  a  confident  belief  is  expressed  that,  though 
delay  may  occur  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  obligations, 
all  the  debts  will  be  ultimately  discharged. 

Intelligence  was  brought  by  the  California  steamer 
that  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  to  Granada  has  failed  in 
his  attempted  negotiation  respecting  indemnity  for 
the  Panama  riots  and  the  government  of  the  Isthmus  ; 
that  the  negotiations  have  been  broken  off,  and  hi? 
passports  have  been  granted  by  the  New  Granadian 
government. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year,  tlie 
number  of  foreign  immigrants  landed  at  New  York  I 
was  13,530  ;  for  the  corresponding  quarter  last  j'ear,  , 
9,152.  The  emigration  for  last  month  would  have  ' 
been  still  greater,  but  for  the  want  of  vessels  enough  ' 
at  Liverpool  to  accommodate  all  those  wishing  to  take 
passage. 

Snow  fell  at  Nashville  on  the  5th  inst.  to  the  depth 
of  three  inches,  and  the  thermometer  on  the  following 
moi  ning  was  at  25°.  The  cold  weather  appears  to 
have  been  general,  and  at  the  South  considerable 
damage  was  done  to  corn,  cotton  and  fruit  trees.  The 
snow  storm  was  also  quite  extensive.  At  Dunkirk, 
N.  y.,  it  was  18  inches  deep,  and  at  Elmira  10  inches.  ' 
Six  inches  of  enow  fell  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  on  the  12th. 

At  the  recent  municipal  election  in  St.  Louis,  the 
question  of  emancipation  was  made  a  distinct  issue, 
and  the   Emanciiiation   candidate  for  Mayor  was 
elected  by  5,487  votes,  over  3,759  for  the  Democratic,  j 
and  1,831  for  the  American  candidate.    The  Emanci-  j 
pationists  also  elected  all  the  other  city  officers.  i 

Practical  application  op  the  Dked  Scott  Decision.  I 
— The  Democratic  canvassers  in  the  town  of  Glouces-  i 
tcr,  R.  I.,  struck  the  names  of  the  colored  voters  off 
the  lists  before  a  recent  election,  alleging  that  they  i 
were  justified  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  is  said  legal  proceedings  will  be  commenced  against  I 
them. 
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THE  WONDERS  OF    SCIENCE    COMPARED  WITH 
THE  WONDERS  OF  ROMANCE. 

The  -whole  number  of  works,  original  and  re- 
printed, that  were  published  in  the  United  States 
during  the  year  ending  with  June,  1834,  was 
623.  Of  these,  126,  or  about  one  fifth,  were 
I  novels  and  tales.  In  Great  Britain,  1112  works 
were  published  in  the  year  1883  ;  of  which  71, 
or  about  one  fifteenth,  were  novels  and  tales.  In 
France,  during  the  same  year,  7011  works  were 
issued  ;  of  which  355,  or  about  one  twentieth, 
were  novels  and  tales. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  complete  cor- 
respondent statement  for  any  year  subsequent  to 
1834.  The  following  numbers,  however,  from 
the  American  Publishers'  Circular  for  April, 
1856,  show  a  great  increase  of  works  of  fiction. 
"  In  all  departments,  except  that  of  fiction,"  says 
Mr.  Norton,  "  there  were  published  in  this  coun- 
try, in  the  year  1855,  about  800  different  works  ; 
adding  for  the  new  and  old  novels  that  owed 
birth  or  resuscitation  to  this  year,  the  new  issues 
will  reach,  in  round  numbers,  two  thousand." 
This  makes  the  works  of  fiction  three  fifths  of  the 
whole. 

These  numbers  afford  some  criterion  of  the 
taste  of  the  reading  part  of  the  community  in  the 
countries  specified.  And  what  I  wish  particu- 
larly to  be  noticed  at  this  time  is,  the  much 
greater  demand  in  this  country  for  works  of  fiction 
than  in  Great  Britain  or  France.  Were  I  to  in- 
clude poetry  in  the  list,  however,  it  would  swell 
the  works  of  imagination  in  France  to  one  ninth 
of  the  whole,  and  in  Great  Britain  to  one  seventh ; 
while  the  poems  published  in  this  country  during 
the  same  time  were  not  numerous  enough  to  alter 
the  proportion  above  stated.  But  it  is  to  novels 
and  tales  that  I  wish  to  confine  my  attention. 


For  very  few  of  the  injurious  effects  supposed  to 
result  from  romances  can  be  charged  upon  poe- 
try, especially  if  it  be  not  read  in  connection  with 
romances. 

I  think  I  may  safely  draw  the  inference,  from 
the  facts  stated,  that  our  countrymen  show  a  very 
strong  predilection  for  a  light  and  fictitious  litera- 
ture. And  I  might  add  other  evidence,  were  it 
needful.  It  would  be  shown  in  the  register  of 
every  circulating  library,  as  it  is  in  almost  every 
public  original  exhibition  in  the  college  and  the 
academy.  Young  men,  in  such  a  case,  will  select 
those  subjects  in  which  they  feel  the  most  inter- 
1  est;  and  how  much  more  common  is  it,  on  such 
1  occasions,  to  hear  discussed  the  character  and 
!  merits  of  writers  who  address  chiefly  the  fancy, 
\  than  those  who  develop  the  substantial  principles 

■  of  accurate  science  and  philosophy  !  [t  is  seen, 
I  also,  in  the  character  of  a  large  part  of  our  peri- 
'  odicals,  which  their  editors  scarcely  dare  send 
I  forth  to  the  public,  if  not  set  off  with  one  or  two 
'  original  tales.  Excepting  a  few  business  news- 
'  papers  in  our  larger  towns,  most  of  our  hebdoma- 

■  dais  also  must  be  adapted  in  the  same  way  to  the 
j  public  taste  ;  and  the  amorous  story  often  stands 

in  singular  juxtaposition  with  the  solemn  realities 
of  practical  religion  in  the  adjoining  column. 
But  the  taste  of  all  classes  must  be  suited.  And 
last,  though  not  least,  our  religious  literature 
must  be  clothed  in  the  drapery  of  fiction,  or  it 
I  will  be  passed  by  as  old-fashioned  and  uninter- 
j  esting ;  while  the  latest  religious  romance  will 
!  be  seen  occupying  a  conspicuous  place  upon  the 
!  centre  table.    Nor  will  the  devoted  Christian — 
\  devoted,  at  least,  to  this  kind  of  reading — suffer 
j  sleep  to  close  his  eyes,  till  it  has  been  read 
through,  and  the  enchanting  story,  if  not  the 
religion  of  the  book,  is  deeply  lodged  in  his 
'  memory. 

But  it  is  not  my  object  at  this  time  to  go  into 
a  detailed  exposure  of  the  evils  of  novel  reading. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  when  the  father  learns  that 
his  son,  who  is  in  a  course  of  public  education, 
has  become  devoted  to  this  kind  of  literature,  he 
abandons  the  hope  that  he  will  ever  rise  higher  as 
a  scholar  than  to  become  a  writer  of  tales  for  some 
newspaper  or  periodical,  or  possibly  the  author  of 
a  play,  that  shall  at  least  once  appear  upon  the 
boards  of  Thespis.  Or  if  his  son  be  destined  for 
business  instead  of  learning,  the  father  expects 
that  remissness  and  effeminacy  will  take  the  place 
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of  manly  enterprise  and  success.  The  mother, 
too,  who  finds  her  daughter,  in  spite  of  all  her 
■warnings  and  rebukes,  given  up  to  secret  mid- 
night communings  with  the  latest  romance, 
almost  abandons  the  ho;^e  of  ever  interesting  her 
in  those  domestic  pursuits  that  have  always  been 
the  glory  of  New  England  women,  or  even  in  the 
higher  and  purer  branches  of  literature.  Indeed, 
she  will  be  thankful  if  her  daughter,  in  the 
ebullition  of  some  glowing  fancy  scene,  does  not 
evaporate  into  ether,  and  pass  into  that  place  de- 
scribed by  Milton, — 

-All  these,  upwbirled  aloft, 


Flew  o'er  the  back  side  of  the  world,  far  off, 
Into  a  limbo,  large  and  wide,  since  called 
The  Paradise  of  Fools  :  to  few  unknown 
Long  after." — 

But  I  forbear :  for  I  repeat  that  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  making  a  direct  attack  upon  the  pas- 
sion for  romance  that  has  taken  so  deep  a  hold 
upon  the  community.  I  wish  to  look  at  the  fact, 
that  so  general  a  taste  for  romance  exists,  with 
the  eye  of  a  philosopher  ;  and  to  inquire  what 
that  strong,  deep-rooted  principle  of  human 
nature  is,  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  taste. 
And  although  I  doubt  not  that  some  are  attached 
to  romance  because  their  baser  passions  there 
find  fuel  to  inflame  them,  yet  I  prefer  to  believe, 
in  general,  that  this  taste  has  a  nobler  origin,  and 
results  from  that  strong  love  for  whatever  is  new 
and  wonderful,  which  is  found  in  every  human 
bosom, — especially  in  the  morning  of  life.  That 
desire  was  given  us  for  wise  purposes.  When- 
ever it  is  suffered  to  waste  itself  upon  fiction,  it 
is  perverted ;  and  what  was  intended  for  our 
happiness  becomes  our  bane.  God  has  filled 
this  beautiful  world  with  enousrh  of  thrillins 
realities  to  feed  and  gratify  this  passion  to  the 
utmost,  through  the  whole  course  of  our  pilgrim- 
age. Passing  by  all  other  sources  whence  it  may 
receive  gratification,  I  request  the  attention  of 
this  audience — especially  the  youthful  part  of  it 
— to  some  of  the  wonders  developed  by  modern 
science.  My  object  is  to  convince  my  hearers, 
that  here  is  a  far  wider  and  nobler  field,  and  a 
profusion  of  more  delicious  fruit,  and  sparkling 
gems,  than  fiction  can  oiFer.  My  hope  is,  that 
I  may  thus  divert  the  attention  of  some  who  have 
begun  to  sip  of  the  Circajan  cup  of  romance,  to 
the  pure  Castalian  fountains  of  science,  where 
the  sparkling  nectar  of  truth  rises  up  to  meet 
them. 

But  in  exhibiting  the  wonders  of  science, 
where  shall  I  begin  ?  The  field  is  immense:  it 
is  the  universe;  and  it  is  all  filled  up  with  won- 
ders; and  the  more  critically  these  are  examined, 
the  more  do  they  multiply  and  enlarge.  It  must 
be,  therefore,  onlj'  a  glance  that  we  can  now 
take.  I  feel  like  the  man  who  has  undertaken 
to  exhibit  in  one  short  hour  the  mazes  and  the 
beauties  of  an  extensive  series  of  gardens  and 
parks,  where  the  labor  of  centuries  has  been  ex- 
pended in  collecting,  arranging,  and  ornament- 


ing the  fruits  and  the  flowers  of  every  clime,  an( 
in  forming  every  variety  of  alley,  terrace,  ani 
arbor,  of  cascade,  lake,  and  fountain.  The  con 
ductor,  as  he  hurries  his  visitors  through  one  en 
chanting  and  mazy  spot  after  another,  can  onh 
pluck  here  and  there  a  flower,  or  point  to  th(  j 
clustering  fruit,  or  to  some  charming  landscape 
This  is  all  I  can  hope  to  do,  as  we  move  at  rail 
road  speed  through  the  wide  fields  of  science. 

I  begin  with  the  science  of  mind,  which, 
although  abounding  in  unprofitable  speculation, 
still  presents  us  with  many  important  and  won- 
derful truths.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  for  in- 
stance, that  no  idea  which  ever  existed  in  the 
mind  can  be  lost-  It  may  seem  to  ourselves  to 
be  gone,  since  we  have  no  power  to  recall  it;  as 
is  the  case  with  the  vast  majority  of  our  thoughts. 
But  numerous  facts  show  that  it  needs  only  some 
change  in  our  physical  or  intellectual  condition 
to  restore  the  long-lost  impression.  A  servant 
girl,  for  instance,  twenty-four  years  old,  who 
could  neither  I'ead  nor  write,  in  the  paroxysms 
of  a  fever,  commenced  repeating,  fluently  and 
pompously,  passages  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew ;  and  it  afterwards  appeared,  that  in  her 
early  days  a  learned  clergyman,  with  whom  she 
lived,  had  been  in  the  daily  habit  of  walking 
through  a  passage  in  his  house  that  opened  into' 
the  kitchen,  and  repeating  aloud  the  very  pass-( 
ages  which  she  uttered  during  her  fever.  How 
many  interesting  inferences  crowd  upon  the  mind 
in  view  of  such  facts  !  What  an  amazing  power 
do  they  prove  to  exist  in  the  soul !  And  what 
astonishing  developments  will  be  made  in  this 
world  or  another,  when  the  vast  magazine  of 
thoughts  within  us  shall  be  unsealed  !  And  who 
can  avoid  the  inquiry,  what  kind  of  thoughts  he 
is  daily  pouring  into  this  storehouse  ! 

The  capacity  of  the  human  mind  for  know- 
ledge is  another  of  its  wonderful  powers.  By 
every  accession  of  knowledge  is  that  capacity 
enlarged  ;  nor  have  the  limits  of  that  expansion 
ever  been  reached,  or  imagined.  Indeed,  the 
nature  of  the  mind  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  no  limits.  And  it  has  already  been 
shown  that  whatever  knowledge  the  mind  ac- 
quires it  can  never  lose.  What  a  magnificent 
conception,  to  attempt  to  follow  the  mind  along 
the  path  of  the  immortal  existence,  and  to  see  it 
forever  drinking  in  the  stream  of  knowledge, 
whereby  it  constantly  accumulates  strength,  and 
has  the  sphere  of  its  capacity  enlarged,  yet  re- 
maining, eternally,  infinitely  inferior  to  the  Deity  ! 
Yet  who  can  conceive  of  the  vast  amount  of  know- 
ledge it  will  ultimately  attain,  or  its  more  than 
angelic  intellectual  might  ? 

No  less  wonderful  is  man's  capacity  for  happi- 
ness. Here  too  we  find  no  limits  but  infinity. 
The  happy  emotions  of  to-day  only  qualify  the 
soul  for  stronger  emotions  to-morrow,  provided 
all  the  strings  of  the  delicate  instrument  are  in 
tune.  Nor  is  the  increase  in  an  arithmetical, 
but  in  a  geometrical  ratio.    Who  shall  set  limits 
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0  the  expanding  series  ?  or  wto  will  doubt  but' 
God  can  fill  to  overflowing  the  most  enlarged 
capacity  through  eternal  ages  ? 

Alike  unlimited  is  man's  capacity  for  misery. 
In  this  woi'Id  his  sufferings  sometimes  rise  to  a 
Aif  earful  height.  Nor  can  we  discover  in  the  nature 
of  mind  any  reason  why  an  increase  of  knowledge 
should  not  add  a  proportionate  intensity  to  suf- 
fering. Who  can  tell  what  fountains  of  misery 
may  be  broken  up,  or  when,  in  the  round  of 
eternal  ages,  the  angry  billows  shall  cease  to  roll 
over  the  soul  that  has  broken  loose  from  the  great 
law  of  rectitude  and  happiness  ?  0,  it  is  not 
strange  that  an  inspired  writer  should  declare, 
that  man  is  not  only  wonderfully  but  fearfully 
made.  His  unlimited  capacity  for  misery  is 
surely  a  most  fearful  trait  in  his  intellectual  con- 
stitution.— Hitchcock. 


THE  HANDSOME  SOUL. 

One  day  last  winter,  a  little  boy  from  the  south, 
who  was  on  a  visit  to  the  city,  was  taking  his 
first  lesson  in  the  art  of  "  sliding  down  hill," 
when  he  suddenly  found  his  feet  in  rather  too 
close  contact  with  a  lady's  rich  silk  dress.  Sur- 
prised, mortified  and  confused,  he  sprang  from 
his  sled,  and,  cap  in  hand,  commenced  an  earnest 
apology  : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am  ;  I  am  very  sorry." 

"Never  mind,"  exclaimed  the  lady,  "  there  is 
no  great  harm  done,  and  you  feel  worse  about  it 
than  I  do." 

"  But,  dear  madam,"  said  the  boy,  as  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  "  your  dress  is  ruined.  I  thought 
that  you  would  be  angry  with  me  for  being  so 
careless." 

"  0  no,"  replied  the  lady;  "  better  have  a  soiled 
dress  than  a  rufiied  temper." 

"0,  isn't  she  a  beauty  I"  exclaimed  the  lad, 
as  the  lady  passed  on. 

"  Who  ?  that  lady  ?"  returned  his  comrade ; 
"if  you  call  her  a  beauty,  you  shan't  choose  for 
me.  W^hy,  she  is  more  than  thirty  years  old, 
and  her  face  is  yellow  and  wrinkled." 

"  I  don't  care  if  her  face  is  wrinkled,"  replied 
the  little  hero,  "  her  soul  is  handsome,  anyhow." 

A  shout  of  laughter  followed,  from  which  he 
was  glad  to  escape.  Relating  the  incident  to  his 
mother,  he  remarked  : 

"  0,  mother,  that  lady  did  me  good.  I  shall 
never  forget  it ;  and  when  I  am  tempted  to  in- 
dulge my  angry  passions,  I  will  think  of  what 
she  said — '  hetter  have  a  soiled  dress  than  a  ruf- 
fled temxjer.' " 

THE  CONTRAST. 

A  company  of  boys  were  playing  ball  upon  the 
common,  while  a  would-he  beautiful  lady,  clad  in 
a  beautiful  plaid  silk,  was  successfully  performing 
the  of&ce  of  street-sweeper.  A  tiny  little  fellow, 
in  full  pursuit  of  his  ball,  made  a  mis-step,  and 
inadvertently  stumbled  upon  the  trailing  skirt. 
Frightened  at  the  sound  of  ripping  stitches,  he 
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sprang  to  his  feet,  and  with  a  burning  cheek 
began  to  say  he  was  very  sorry.  But  the  half- 
uttered  apology  was  arrested  by  the  angry  ex- 
clamation : 

"  You  little  scamp,  what  did  you  do  that  for? 
Now  just  see  my  dress !  ain't  you  ashamed  of 
yourself  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  boy,  "  I  ain't  ashamed  ;  I 
am  glad  of  it." 

"  You  are  a  naughty  boy  !"  said  the  woman 
with  a  stern  look.  "  Do  you  know  where  wicked 
boys  go  when  they  die?" 

"  Yes,  and  wicked  ladies  too,"  was  the  care- 
less reply.  Meeting  an  older  boy  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  whole  scene,  he  was  asked  if  he  was 
really  glad  that  he  had  torn  the  lady's  dress. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  was  really  sorry  at  first, 
but  I  wouldn't  tell  her  so,  after  she  flamed  up  in 
that  way.  I  tell  you,  Bill,  I  feel  as  though  I'd 
like  to  do  it  again, /ms^  to  see  her  eyes  snap." 

Alas  !  the  angry  spirit  had  done  its  work,  and 
who  can  calculate  the  result  ?  'Twas  but  the 
intercourse  of  a  moment,  yet  upon  that  moment's 
intercourse  may  hang  the  destiny  of  an  immortal 
soul. — Friend  of  Virtue. 

The  blind  Irishman  ;  an  account  o/OldLynagh, 
who  was  restored  to  sight  iohe7i  supposed  to  he 
above  a  hundred  years  old. 

(Concluded  from  page  510.) 

As  the  clergyman  called  to  dress  the  wounds 
of  the  patient  every  second  day,  for  several  weeks, 
conversations  of  this  kind  were  frequently  held 
with  the  old  man;  and  on  every  occasion  he 
discovered  more  clearly  his  persuasion  of  the  all- 
sufiiciency  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  the  faith- 
fulness of  his  promises,  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  his  love,  the  freedom  of  his  mercy  to  the  chief 
of  sinners. 

Speaking  one  day  to  him  about  Peter's  walk- 
ing on  the  water,  the  clergyman  remarked,  that 
the  moment  he  doubted,  he  began  to  sink  ;  the 
old  man  was  then  leaning  on  his  crutch,  and 
raising  it  up,  and  striking  the  ground,  he  cried 
out  with  great  emphasis,  "And  the  moment  we 
now  doubt,  we  sink ;  why  should  we  doubt — is 
not  Grod  Love  ?  is  not  Christ  Love  ?  was  he  not 
Love  upon  the  earth,  and  surely  he  is  not  less 
Love  DOW  ?  Yes,  Sir,  I  told  that  to  a  man  who 
said,  that  he  admitted  sinners  to  him  whilst  on 
earth,  for  he  was  then  humble  in  our  flesh,  but 
now  he  is  in  glory,  we  cannot  go  so  freely  to  him. 
What,  said  I,  Christ  lessen  in  love  or  mercy  to 
sinners  !  No,  if  he  increases  in  anything,  it  is 
in  mercy ;  I  think  his  love  is  greater  and  greater 
every  day."  Then  breaking  out  in  much  praise 
concerning  the  "  riches  of  the  grace"  of  our  Lord, 
which  he  was  constantly  doing  in  all  his  conver- 
sations, his  countenance  discovered  more  happi- 
ness and  delight  in  the  hope  he  possessed,  than 
seemed  possible  in  a  man  so  very  old  and  blind. 

The  girl  having  recovered,  the  clergyman 
ceased  to  visit  the  old  man  for  some  months ;  but 
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one  day,  as  lie  was  riding  in  his  neighborhood, 
he  enquired  about  him,  and  was  told  that  he  had 
recovered  his  sight.  He  immediately  rode  off  to 
the  house,  and  found  the  old  man  in  possession  of 
his  sight,  and  standing  quite  strong  and  erect. 
He  had  labored,  before  he  became  blind,  under  a 
complaint,  which,  falling  on  his  eyes,  produced 
blindness  for  six  years.  He  almost  suddenly  got 
rid,  of  this  disease,  when  the  scum  over  "his  eyes 
dissolved,  and  his  strength  also  returned.  He 
now,  for-the  first  time,  found  all  nature  speaking 
the  praise  of  God,  and  observed  a  beauty  in  it  he 
saw  not  before.  But  great  as  was  his  delight  at 
recovering  his  sight,  which  enabled  him  to  enjoy 
the  beauties  of  nature,  his  principal  delight  was, 
that  he  could  read  for  himself  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. The  clergyman  found  by  his  conversa- 
tion that  his  attention  was  much  directed  to  the 
Psalms,  and  particularly  to  the  148th  Psalm. 

The  vale  of  Iverk  has  been  long  famed  for  its 
beauty,  its  highly  picturesque  appearance,  and 
its  rich,  fertile  soil.  It  has  been  long  and  justly 
called  the  Golden  Yale.  It  reaches  from  near 
Waterford  to  Carrick-on-Suir,  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles.  The  space  between  the  mountains  that 
enclose  it  is  about  two  miles  across.  Through 
the  centre  of  it,  the  river  Suir  rolls  with  the 
most  beautiful  windings  ;  it  is  continually  filled 
with  boats  of  varied  size,  sailing  between  Water- 
ford,  Carrick,  and  Clonmel,  carrying  down  the 
staple  produce  of  the  country,  and  bringing  back 
merchandize  to  all  the  different  towns  along  its 
stream. 

The  mountains  that  enclose  it  are  wooded  for 
more  than  twenty  miles  along,  with  the  interrup- 
tions here  and  there  of  gentlemen's  seats,  and 
cultivated  spots  of  corn  fields  and  meadows, 
which  show  that  industry  and  agriculture  are 
subduing  them  to  their  very  tops. 

In  the  foreground  are  several  beautiful  de- 
mesnes. At  the  end  of  tlie  Besborough  estate, 
the  river  widens,  and  takes  an  extensive  sweep. 
On  the  other  side  is  the  park  of  Curraghraore, 
the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  which 
covers  a  diversity  of  hill  and  dale,  presenting  the 
most  beautiful  and  picturesque  appearance — 
beyond  which  the  lofty  Comera  mountains  present 
a  back  ground  strongly  contrasted  with  the  soft 
and  variegated  dress  of  the  vale,  stopping  the 
eye  as  it  passes  along,  with  their  craggy  and 
broken  tops. 

Acerbi,  the  Italian  traveller,  who  explored  the 
beauties  of  the  llliine,  and  the  wild  romantic 
scenery  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  stood  for  an  hour 
with  the  writer  on  a  mountain  which  commanded 
an  extended  view ;  whilst  gazing  on  it,  he  again 
and  again  declared,  that  he  never  saw  anything 
finer  in  any  part  of  the  world,  through  which  he 
had  travelled. 

Opposite  to  the  demesne  of  the  Marquis  of 
Waterford  stood  the  humble  dwelling  of  old 
Lynagh. 

Speaking  to  him  on  the  beauty  of  this  scenery, 


which  nowhe  could  enjoy — acknowledginginitth' 
work  of  God — he  said  he  would  rather  have  hii  ko 
darkness,  than  all  this  scenery  vnthout  the  Bible 
though  the  whole  of  it  was  given  him  as  a  pos  hi 
session  :  the  one  could  only  delight  him  by  day,  at 
but  the  other  could  delight  him  day  and  night.  in 

After  he  was  restored  to  sight  he  went  con- 
stantly among  his  neighbors,  telling  them  of  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  praying  them  to 
turn  to  God,  and  seek  mercy  through  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

He  often  had  disputations  about  the  necessity 
of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  he 
maintained  was  given  now,  as  well  as  at  the  be- 
ginning ;  and  it  was  manifest  that  he  spoke  what 
he  felt,  for  he  appeared  to  enjoy  much  of  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  Spirit,  and  much  communion  with 
God. 

He  had  a  great  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  used  to  quote  the  promises  and  pas- 
sages that  spoke  of  the  tender  mercies  of  His 
redeeming  love,  with  great  power.  When  we 
consider  that  this  man  had  no  intercourse  with 
any  person  who  could  explain  to  him  the  fulness 
of  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ — living,  as  he 
was,  in  a  retired  spot,  surrounded  by  an  ignorant 
peasantry — that,  five  or  six  years  before,  he  had 
no  idea  of  religion — that  he  was  about  ninety- 
five  years  of  age  when  he  was  brought  to  the 
knowledge  and  right  understanding  of  the  foun- 
dation of  our  hope  in  Christ,  we  must  be  struck 
with  the  fact,  how  God  can  work  through  the 
simple  teaching  of  His  own  Word.  This  also 
shows  the  blessed  effect  of  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  those  who  are  in  darkness  and 
ignorance  may  be  gathered  to  the  Shepherd  and 
Bishop  of  souls. 

Almost  one  of  the  first  things  that  impressed 
this  old  man,  when  his  grandson  read  to  him, 
was  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  re- 
ceived this  in  simplicity,  and  found  in  it  richop 
of  life  and  consolation. 

The  clergyman  who  had  had  these  conversa- 
tions with  him,  mentioning  his  case  among  some 
of  his  brethren,  two  of  them  went  with  him  to 
see  him.  They  met  old  Lynagh  walking  on  the 
road  near  his  house ;  they  were  struck  with  his 
venerable  appearance,  and  white  flowing  hair  : 
he  could  then  see  nearly  as  well  as  themselves, 
although  he  had  been,  as  he  hiniself  said,  "  as 
blind  as  the  sole  of  my  shoe."  They  were  amazed 
at  the  spiritual  light  he  possessed,  and  the  power 
with  whicli  he  spoke  of  the  hope  that  was  in  him. 
Understanding  that  one  of  them  was  nephew  and 
likely  to  be  heir  to  a  gentleman  residing  near 
him,  who  had  a  good  property,  he  said,  "  You 
will  be  a  ricli  man,  my  brother."  The  clergy- 
man answered,  "  You  are  a  richer  man,  my 
brother  ;"  and  after  a  few  expressions  of  this  sort, 
the  old  man  said,  with  a  fine,  expressive  glow  of 
countenance,  "  Yes  I  am  ;  for  '  all  things,'  says 
St.  Paul,  '  are  yours;  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or 
Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things 
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7~  present,  or  things  to  come,  all  are  yours,  for  ye 
'''i  ire  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's  so  that  I  am  a 
jji  brother  and  heir  too."  The  clergyman,  over- 
'''j'<  powered  by  his  manner  and  expression,  threw 
P«  his  hands  on  his  shoi(lder  and  said,  "  Yes,  you 
liiij  are  niy  brother.  I  hope  you  are  my  brother 
(•  indeed." 

*i  He  died  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  first 
Wi  interview  of  the  clergyman,  who  regretted  that 

distance  and  many  engagements  prevented  him 
Ml  from  having  more  frequent  conversations  with 

him;  although  were  he  to  detail  all  that  passed 
i','  between  them,  it  would  swell  this  tract  to  a  large 
It  book.  When  the  Lord  had  left  him  long  enough 
*  to  bear  testimony  to  His  mercy,  and  be  a  witness 
3i  among  the  people,  He  took  him  to  join  the  song 
!■  of  His  redeemed,  in  the  world  of  eternal  glory, 
li   

BE  A  C  E . 

Extracted  from  the  Address  of  Sir  Horace  St.  Paul,  Bart., 
at  Ewart  Park,  April  \Qth,  1  856,  on  occasion  of  the 
presentation  to  him  of  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
by  his  Cottage  Tenantry. 

On  this  subject  the  voice  of  Christianity  pro- 
claims with  no  uncertainty  its  own  immutable 
command.  The  patient  endurance  of  individual 
wrong,  which  all  admit  to  be  the  great  practical 
test  of  real  Christianity,  is  equally  binding  on  us 
as  an  associated  body  called  a  nation,  as  it  is  on 
each  of  us  individually.  As  man  must  patiently 
bear  wrong  from  man  without  thought  of  violence 
or  punishment,  so  must  nation  endure  injury 
from  nation,  returning  good  for  evil.  If  peace 
and  love  be  the  necessary  and  indispensable  ex- 
ercises by  which  to  prepare  for  a  peaceful  fu- 
turity, then  must  war  between  nations,  like  the 
hostility  of  individuals,  be  a  direct  violation  of 
Christianity,  unless  some  special  exception  has 
•  been  made  by  God  our  Saviour.  Now,  the  true 
spirit  of  Christianity,  as  broadly  apparent  in  the 
Gospel,  not  only  makes  no  such  exception,  but 
on  the  contrary  expresses  again  and  again,  with 
all  the  force  of  which  language  is  capable,  that 
the  eternal  and  temporal  welfare  of  every  fellow- 
creature  (but  especially  of  our  enemies)  is  to  be 
the  first  business  and  object  of  solicitude  with 
the  followers  of  Christ.  In  one  word,  I  boldly 
assert,  on  the  authority  of  Christ,  that  all  war  is 
murder,  on  whatever  plea  it  may  be  undertaken. 
Though  the  Christian  world  denies  this,  yet  has 
it  no  better  argument  than  expediency,  asserting 
that  the  sacrifice  of  that  natural  (or  rather  ani- 
mal) law  of  nature — self-defence — is  not  required 
by  Christianity.  Now,  of  all  human  defects,  no 
one  is  more  strongly,  more  frequently,  or  more 
unmistakably  condemned  by  Christ  than  this 
very  propensity  of  self-defence  and  retaliation. 
It  lies  at  the  root  of  human  discord  ;  it  is  one  of 
Satan's  most  subtle  weapons  against  the  Gospel. 
Till  the  evil  spirit  of  retalitition  is  cast  out  of  the 
heart,  true  Christianity  cannot  settle  itself  there. 
To  set  up  national  defence  or  domestic  protec- 
tion as  a  justification  for  the  sword,  is  but  carry- 
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ing  out  mammon's  law  of  doing  evil  that  good 
may  come.  Those  who  defend  the  necessity  of 
war  will  say,  What !  would  you  suffer  a  foreign 
power  to  take  violent  possession  of  this  country, 
and  make  us  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,  nor  strike  one  blow  in  your  defence  ?  I 
reply  yes ;  for  if  I  rightly  understand  Chris- 
tianity, that  is  precisely  what  it  insists  upon. 

It  is  not  generous  in  those  who  conscientiously 
prepare  to  die  fighting  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  to  despise  another  for  performing  a 
higher  duty  by  facing  death  in  the  service  of  his 
Maker,  rather  than  deliberately  disobey  Him  by 
lifting  his  hand  against  his  fellow  man,  who,  like 
himself,  is  made  the  image  and  temple  of  the 
living  God.  Yet  does  the  world  hate,  despise 
and  persecute  the  advocate  of  entire  Christian 
peace.  But  ah  !  how  little  does  it  honor,  reward, 
or,  even  remember  the  many  Christian  heroes  who, 
under  the  name  of  missionaries,  endure  priva- 
tions as  severe,  and  much  more  lasting,  than  the 
private  soldier,  but  without  the  same  incentive 
of  earthly  glory.  Many  of  these  men  live  con- 
tinually, as  it  were,  in  the  open  jaws  of  violent 
death.  While  they  go  on  God's  service,  they 
leave  their  hearths  and  homes  to  God's  care.  So 
may  a  nation  who  dares,  for  Christ's  sake,  to 
turn  the  sword  into  a  ploughshare,  and  not  learn 
war  any  more,  as  safely  trust  that  God  will  pre- 
serve it  for  His  good  purposes,  even  though  He 
saw  fit  to  accomplish  His  work  by  the  subjuga- 
tion, and  even  slavery,  of  the  most  prosperous 
country  on  earth.  That  war  is  opposed  to  Chris- 
tianity is  no  new  principle  in  this  neighborhood. 
So  long  ago  as  thirteen  hundred  years  I  find  the 
same  sentiment  expressed  by  the  great  Coiumba, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  apostle  of  the  north. 
It  is  written  of  him  that  "  his  mildness  and 
charity  won  the  affections  of  all,  and  his  admira- 
ble response  to  the  chief  who  asked  him  to  bless 
his  sword — '  may  it  nevei-  shed  the  blood  of  man  ' 
— proved  how  benign  an  influence  the  gospel  of 
peace  had  shed  over  his  meek  spirit.  Self-de- 
nying, but  without  moroseness,  his  countenance 
uniformly  betokened  the  holy  serenity  of  a  soul 
at  peace  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  en- 
joying the  comforts  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  How 
is  our  boasted  Christianity  of  this  civilized  age 
put  to  shame  by  such  a  beautiful  and  simple  tale 
of  primitive  holiness,  at  a  period,  too,  of  general 
darkness  and  barbarism  ! 

When  our  Saviour  first  appeared  on  earth,  he 
was  proclaimed  from  heaven  as  bringing  and  im- 
personating Peace.  All  His  doctrine  was,  and 
is,  perpetually  peace.  When  he  departed  from 
the  sight  of  men,  he  breathed  upon  his  followers, 
for  all  time,  the  never-failing  inheritance  of 
spiritual  peace.  It  is  the  main  element  of  the 
gospel — at  once  the  chjef  object  of  man's  culti- 
vation here,  and  his  chief  promised  reward  here- 
after. Peace,  in  its  true  Christian  sense,  involves 
all  the  higher  duties  of  man  to  his  neighbor.  It 
demands  love  towards  every  enemy,  whether  of 
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individuals  or  of  nations.  The  severest  perse- 
cution of  persons  and  nations  must  be  submis- 
sively borne,  rather  than  infringe  upon  the  sanc- 
tity of  peace.  Hostility  and  Christianity  can  no 
more  co-exist  together,  than  can  the  service  of 
God  and  mammon.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
self-sacrifices  that  constitute  the  strange  struggle 
we  have  to  carry  on  here  below.  This  adds  to 
the  burden  of  the  cross  ;  but  while  it  adds  to  the 
load,  it  also  mysteriously  increases  the  power  to 
bear. 

Finally,  on  the  subject  of  peace,  I  know  I 
have  spoken  that  which  will  be  scouted  by  the 
world.  But  ■  I  also  know  that  I  do  not  speak 
mine  own  words,  but  the  words  of  Him  who  has 
in  the  sacred  volume  spoken  for  Himself. 


THE  JAPANESE  YOUTHS. 

Japan,  after  having  been  for  so  many  cen- 
turies hermetically  sealed  against  the  admission  of 
European  influences,  has  at  last  concluded  com- 
mercial treaties  with  England  and  America.  The 
philanthropist  will  hail  with  interest  the  intro- 
duction of  this  country  to  the  great  community 
of  nations ;  the  merchant  will  see  in  the  event  an 
opening  for  much  lucrative  traffic  ;  while  such  of 
our  readers  as  are  interested  in  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  world  will  hail  the  opportunity  as  one 
by  which  missionary  efi'ort  may  be  enlarged. 
Eager,  indeed,  do  the  Japanese  themselves  appear 
to  be  for  communication  with  other  lauds  ;  but  at 
present  painful  obstacles  interpose  themselves,  for 
the  code  of  the  country  punishes  with  severity 
all  efforts  at  voluntary  expatriation.  The  follow- 
ing touching  incident,  related  by  Mr.  Spalding, 
in  his  recent  narrative  of  the  American  expedi- 
tion, will  painfully  illustrate  our  statement : — 

"  On  a  fine  sunshiny  moniing,  in  the  latter 
part  of  April,"  writes  Mr.  Spalding,  "  I  had 
landed,  according  to  previous  appointment,  to 
take  a  botanical  tramp  into  the  country  with  the 
author  of  the  '  Middle  Kingdom,'  and  with  a 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  our  botanist.  I 
reached  the  shore  before  them,  and  a  number 
of  the  villagers  around  stood  on  the  glistening 
white  beach  between  Siraoda  and  the  fishing  vil- 
lage of  Kakizaki,  watching  the  lazy  swell  as  it 
came  in  a  roll  against  Centre  Sima,  or  broke  with 
a  low  splash  through  its  Gothic  cavern,  when  I 
was  approached  by  tsvo  young  Japanese,  whose 
dress  and  address  told  that  they  were  gentlemen 
in  their  land.  They  wore  the  rich  brocade 
breeches ;  the  handles  of  their  short  and  long 
swords  were  decorated  with  amulets,  and  the 
light  blue  oval  on  the  summit  of  their  fresh 
shaven  polls,  shone  far  smoother  than  '  a  stubble 
laud  at  harvest  home.'  After  the  character- 
istic bended  and  kuce-pressing  salutation,  ac- 
companied with  the  aspirated  '  Eh  !'  which  only 
a  Japanese  can  do  exactly,  which  I  jocularly  re- 
plied to  with  '  Abcyol '  they  came  quite  close  to 
me.    Pointing  to  our  difl'ercnt  ships  in  the  har- 
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bor,  they  attempted  to  pronounce  their  names, 
but  as  they  scarcely  succeeded,  either  in  their 
sequence  or  their  articulation,  particularly  of 
Mississippi  and  Powhatan,  I  did  it  for  them,  and 
at  their  request  wrote  all  of  their  names  down,  ' 
with  one  of  their  camel's  hair  pencils.  This 
done,  they  affected  to  examine  with  interest  the 
chain  attached  to  my  '  tokay,'  or  watch,  and  at 
the  same  time  slipped  into  the  bosom  of  my  vest 
an  enveloped  letter,  which  noticing,  I  immedi- 
ately attempted  to  withdraw,  when  they  gently 
restrained  my  hand,  cast  an  anxious  glance  around, 
and  gave  a  most  imploring  look  for  secrecy.  A 
moment's  thought,  and  I  was  willing  to  indulge 
them  in  this,  believing  the  document  to  have  some 
reference  to  a  matter  which  had  been  mooted 
by  the  younger  officers  of  the  squadron,  of  which 
I  was  one.  Just  after  this,  a  couple  of  the  resi- 
dent officers  came  up  from  the  direction  of  Simoda, 
whose  approach  was  the  signal  for  the  scattering 
of  the  villagers,  who  are  not  permitted  to  stand 
and  gaze  on  a  stranger.  Between  them  and  my 
incognito  epistolary  friends,  salutations  were 
formally  interchanged,  when  both  parties  moved 
off  in  opposite  directions.  The  examining  look 
which  accompanied  these  otherwise  very  ordin- 
ary politenesses,  on  the  part  of  those  from  Simoda, 
caused  the  idea  to  pass  through  my  mind  that 
the  others  were  fi-om  another  province. 

"  The  hour  of  the  day  having  arrived,  when 
the  dinner-bell  would  have  been  heard,  if  at  home, 
we  seated  oiirselves  on  the  front  steps  of  the  tem- 
ple to  partake  of  a  little  'chow-chow.'  While 
thus  engaged,  the  incidents  of  the  morning  came 
to  my  recollection,  and  I  handed  over  my  epistle 
'  extraordinaire^  which  I  had  gotten  from  the 
two  Japanese,  to  my  friend  the  interpreter,  to  get 
an  inkling  of  what  it  was  all  about,  at  the  same 
time  giving  him  my  surmises  as  to  its  contents. 
It  was  of  much  more  import;  bethought  the 
commodore  ought  to  see  it,  promising  to  return 
it  to  me.  As  there  were  a  number  around  us, 
no  doubt  indulging  in  the  Japanese  espionage, 
I  only  got,  at  the  time,  the  superscription,  which 
was  :  '  A  secret  communication,  for  tlie  Ameri- 
can men-of-war  ships  to  go  up  higher.' 

"  On  leaving  this  place  we  clambered  to  the 
summit  of  higli,  bleak  hills,  with  a  very  white 
volcanic  formation  at  the  top,  so  bright  that  at  a 
distance  it  might  well  have'  been  taken  for  snow. 
The  ascent  was  anything  but  agreeable,  as  we 
were  impeded  by  thick  bushes,  brier  and  bramble. 
Two  Japanese  who  attempted  to  play  pilot  fared 
worst,  but  upon  getting  up  some  distance  had 
the  '  sava'  to  see  that  going  ahead  was  as  well  as 
going  back.  We  rested  at  an  abandoned  quarry 
on  tlie  summit,  and  from  here  had  a  fine  view  of 
the  surrounding  country.  My  companions  having 
filled  the  leaves  of  an  old  census-book  with  little 
botanical  specinvens,  comprising  rare  little  plants 
and  cozy  little  wild  flowers  of  evei-y  hue,  together 
with  what  they  thought  were  some  new  speci- 
mens of  the  fern  family,  we  descended  into  a 
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letty  little  valley  waving  in  wlieat,  and  at  sun- 
lown  were  at  Simoda. 
"  That  niglit  the  officer  of  tlie  mid-watch  of  the 
Mjif  Mississippi'  heard  the  words  '  American  !  Amer- 
n  Kean  !'  pronounced  in  a  low  tone  from  the  top  of 
'lijfehe  gangway  ladder,  and  immediately  two  young 
iJjapanese  descended  to  the  deck.  They  made  signs 
atBto  him  of  great  fatigue,  held  up  their  tender 
•sf  though  hlistered  hands,  and  desired  to  cast  ofiF 
li.  their  boat  from  the  ship,  which  they  were  not  per- 
Ij  jmitted  to  do.    An  attempt  was  made  to  compre- 
ij,  Ihend  them  by  means  of  a  Chinese  servant,  who 
i  was  awoke  for  the  purpose,  but  the  domestic  celes- 
te tial  insisted  that  they  had  'rice  for  sale.'  The 
e   commander  of  the  '  Mississippi'  directed  them  to 
]   be  pxit  on  board  of  the  flag  ship.    Here  it  was 
1    ascertained  they  were  from  Yedo ;  that  they  were 
,    desirous  of  coming  to  our  country,  and  that,  un- 
able to  effect  that  object  or  have  communication 
with  us  when  we  lay  off  Yokohama,  they  had  fol- 
lowed us,  at  much  risk,  in  an  open  boat,  from  the 
bay  of  Yedo  to  our  anchorage  at  Simoda.  Their 
plan  was,  after  getting  on  board  of  us,  to  permit 
their  boat  to  go  adrift,  allowing  their  swords  to 
remain  in  her,  which  family  relics  the  Japanese 
regard  as  very  heir-looms,  not  to  be  parted  with 
but  in  the  last  extremity,  and  by  this  means  to 
produce  the  belief  that  their  owners  had  been 
drowned  when  the  boat  should  be  picked  up. 
Fearing  there  might  be  some  deception  in  the 
matter-,  perhaps  a  ruse  to  see  in  what  faith  we 
were  prepared  to  observe  their  laws,  which  we 
were  aware  prohibited  any  of  their  people  from 
leaving  Japan  for  a  foreign  country,  they  were 
ordered  to  be  put  ashore  in  a  ship's  boat  at  a  point 
where  they  would  not  be  liable  to  observation, 
which  was  done,  the  hour  being  nearly  two  in 
the  morning.    On  reaching  the  beach  they  soon 
disappeared  in  the  woods. 

"  A  few  days  afterwards,  some  of  our  officers,  in 
their  strolls  ashore,  ascertained  that  there  were 
two  Japanese  confined  in  a  cage  at  a  little  barrack 
back  of  the  town,  and  on  going  there  they  were 
found  to  be  the  persons  who  had  paid  the  mid- 
night visit  to  our  ships,  and  they  also  proved  to 
be  my  unfortunate  friends  of  the  letter.  They  did 
not  appear  greatly  downcast  by  their  situation, 
and  one  of  them  wrote  in  his  native  character  on 
a  piece  of  board,  and  passed  through  the  bars  of 
his  cage,  to  one  of  our  surgeons  present,  what 
follows  : — 

"  '  When  a  hero  fails  in  his  purpose,  his  acts 
are  then  regarded  as  those  of  a  villain  and  rob- 
ber. In  public  have  we  been  seized  and  pinioned, 
and  darkly  imprisoned  for  many  days ;  the  village 
elders  and  headmen  treat  us  disdainfully,  their 
oppressions  being  grievous  indeed;  therefore 
looking  up  while  yet  we  have  nothing  where- 
with to  reproach  ourselves,  it  must  now  be 
seen  whether  a  hero  will  prove  himself  to  be  one 
indeed. 

"  '  Regarding  the  liberty  of  going  through  the 
sixty  states  (of  Japan)  as  not  enough  for  our 
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desires,  we  wished  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  five 
great  continents  ;  this  was  our  heart's  wish  for  a 
long  time.  Suddenly  our  plans  are  defeated,  and 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  half-sized  house,  where 
eating,  resting,  sitting,  and  sleeping,  are  difficult, 
nor  can  we  find  our  exit  from  this  place.  Weep- 
ing we  seem  as  fools,  laughing,  as  rogues  :  alas  ! 
for  us,  silent  we  can  only  be. 

"  '  ISAGI  KOODA. 

"  '  KWANSUCHI  MaN-TI.' 
"The  commodore,  it  is  said,  did  not  hear  of 
their  capture  and  confinement  until  the  next 
morning,  when  he  sent  some  officers  ashore  to 
see  what  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  interces- 
sion ;  but,  on  reaching  the  barrack,  it  was  found 
that  they  had  that  morning  been  sent  to  the  city 
of  Yedo,  and,  as  the  attendant  at  the  place  made 
sign,  for  the  purpose  of  being  beheaded." — The 
Leisure  Sour. 


From  Kitto's  Daily  Bible  Ilhistratious. 
THE  SUN-LIKE  COURSE. 

In  reading  the  5th  chapter  of  Judges,  we  have 
always  found  occasion  to  pause  upon  the  final 
clause  of  the  song  of  Deborah.  We  quote  the 
whole  sentence,  but  the  latter  portion  of  it  alone 
arrests  our  present  attention  : — "  So  let  all  thine 
enemies  perish,  oh  Lord  ;  but  let  them  that  love 
Him  be  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his 
might."  This  comparison  of  those  that  love  the 
Lord,  to  the  sun  going  forth  in  his  might,  strikes 
every  one  as  being  a  bold  figure  :  but  few  pause 
to  consider  in  what  sense  the  progress  of  those 
who  love  the  Lord, — that  is,  of  believers — may 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  sun. 

The  comparison,  we  see,  is  not  merely  to  the 
sun,  but  to  its  [/oi.ng — its  course.  There  is  a  very 
parallel  passage  in  Prov.  4  :  18,  "  The  path  of 
the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more 
and  more,  unto  the  perfect  day."  There  is  this 
difference,  that  the  comparison  to  light  necessa- 
rily ceases  at  high  noon,  when  the  light  is  per- 
fect ;  whereas  the  comparison  to  the  sun  itself 
contemplates  the  Avhole  of  the  believer's  course, 
from  the  rejoicing  rising  in  the  morning,  to  the 
glorious  setting  in  the  evening.  The  Scripture 
is  full  of  images  and  expressions,  which,  like 
this,  describe  the  believer's  life  as  one  of  progress 
— progress  in  knowledge,  holiness  ancl  grace. 
The  psalmist  compares  the  course  of  the  sun  to  a 
race:  "The  sun,  which  is  as  a  bridegroom 
coming  out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoiceth  as  a 
strong  man  to  run  a  race."  Psalm  19  :  5.  And 
in  like  manner,  this  our  Christian  course  is  re- 
peatedly in  the  New  Testament  compared  to  a 
race,  which  has  for  its  goal  and  object  "eternal 
life."  There  is  in  this  life,  thus  characterized 
— the  inner  life — no  standing  still — no  rest  in 
present  attainments  or  degree  of  progress — we 
must  go  on,  growing  into  greater  conformity  to 
the  Divine  image,  until  that  day  when  our  own 
race  is  run,  and  we  awake  satisfied  with  His  like- 
ness. 
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The  fruit  that  does  not  go  on  to  ripen,  rots  or 
falls  to  the  ground,  and  this,  our  present  life,  is 
but  a  ripening  of  the  soul  for  the  life  to  come. 
Let  us  not  therefore  rest  satisfied  with  any  pre- 
sent experience  in  the  divine  life,  however  pre- 
cious ;  let  us  go  on,  continually  on,  in  earnest 
prayer,  for  the  ripening  influences  of  (xod's  spirit 
upon  our  souls ;  in  shunning  whatever  may  stain 
the  white  robe — the  wedding  garment,  which  has 
been  given  to  us ;  in  seeking  whatever  things 
are  lovely,  true,  and  of  good  report ;  and  in  cher- 
ishing every  holy  thought,  every  sacred  purpose, 
every  pious  impression.  To  whatever  we  have 
reached  in  this  our  course,  let  us  not  think  we 
have  already  attained,  or  are  already  perfect.  He 
who  was  not  behind  the  very  chiefest  of  the 
apostles  in  grace  and  knowledge,  thought  not  so 
of  himself  "  Brethren,"  he  writes  to  the  Phil- 
lipians,  (iii.  13,  15,)  "I  count  not  myself  to  have 
apprehended ;  but  this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting 
those  things  that  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth 
unto  those  things  which  are  before,  I  press  to- 
vrards  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."  He  adds,  "Let  us 
therefore,  as  many  as  be  perfect,  be  like  minded." 
But  let  us  well  mark  these  words.  Perfection, 
then,  is  not  in  having  reached  some  high  point 
where  we  can  sit  still,  resting  in  what  has  been 
already  attained  ;  but  in  the  most  earnest  vigor 
of  pursuit,  of  race,  sun-like  progress.  He  says 
not  "  let  the  imperfect,"  but,  "let  the  perfect  be 
thus  minded."  That  is,  minded  as  he  describes 
himself  to  be,  minded  to  press  eagerly  onward  to 
lay  hold  on  eternal  life. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  necessary  that  this  course 
should  be  always  visible,  even  to  our  own  eyes, 
much  less  to  the  eyes  of  others.  It  is  not,  per- 
haps, necessary  that  the  soul  itself  should  be  ex- 
actly conscious  of  it.  The  Spirit  of  God  casteth 
the  seed  into  the  ground,  and  it  groweth  by  night 
and  day,  we  know  not  how,  bearing  first  the 
blade,  then  the  ear,  and  then  the  full  corn  in  the 
ear.  It  may  be  with  the  soul,  even  as  with  the 
youthful  body,  which  grows  from  day  to  day, 
making  great  progress,  and  undergoing  most  im- 
portant changes,  and  yet  we  know  it  not — arc  by 
no  means  conscious  of  all  the  gradations  of  this 
progress,  and  become  sensible  of  it  only  when 
we  find  that  our  old  clothes  have  become  too 
strait  for  us,  or  when  we  try  to  realize  the  idea 
of  what  we  were  a  few  years  ago. 

It  may  often  happen,  that,  in  the  confusion 
which  the  world  and  the  evil  one  try  to  raise 
around  us,  our  sense  of  perception  becomes  ob- 
scured, and  it  may  appear  to  ourselves  that  wc 
have  made  no  progress,  or  are  even  going  back- 
ward, have  lost  ground  in  spiritual  things. 

This  often  tries  the  soul.  It  is  a  grief,  and 
wo  must  bear  it.  Yet  let  us  strive  to  be  of  good 
cheer.  If  we  know  that  God  has  given  to  our 
souls  a  movement  in  the  right  direction,  and  feel 
that  we  have  striven  to  avoid  whatever  might 
impede,  and  sought  whatever  might  expedite  our 


course — if  we  are  sure  that  "  God,  who  caused 
the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined 
in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ" 
— let  us  not  be  too  greatly  cast  down,  even  though 
the  path  of  our  onward  course  may  not  be  so  ob- 
viously clear  to  our  own  eyes  as  we  might  wish. 

If  we  have  the  treasure  of  this  knowledge, 
that  we  are  in  Christ,  let  us  remember  that  we 
hold  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the 
excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of  God,  but 
not  of  us ;  and  therefore,  although  we  may  be 
troubled  on  every  side,  yet  let  us  not  be  dis- 
tressed ;  though  perplexed,  let  us  not  be  in 
despair ;  though  persecuted,  let  us  feel  that  we 
are  not  forsaken  ;  though  cast  down,  that  we  shall 
not  be  destroyed.    It  may  be 

"  Through  danger's  path,  and  sorrow's  gloom," 
that  we  march  in  our  heavenward  course,  but  let 
us  be  content,  even  if  we  feel  it  not.  Here  also 
the  parallel  of  the  sun's  course  holds  good.  How 
often  is  he  hid  by  clouds  from  our  view  for  hours 
together  !  We  see  not  his  progress,  we  cannot 
find  his  place  in  the  heavens,  yet  he  has  steadily 
pursued  his  course  behind  the  clouds  that  hide 
him  from  our  view;  not  less  steadily  or  less 
speedily  than  if  his  glorious  career  had  been  all 
day  apparent  to  us ;  and  at  the  appointed  hour, 
no  less  on  the  gloomy  than  on  the  cheerful  day, 
he  reaches  with  unfailing  certainty  his  bourne. 
Besides,  his  course,  which  figures  forth  our  own, 
cannot  be  always  hidden  from  our  consciousness. 
We  know  that  the  sun  is  there,  and  that  he  pur- 
sues his  way  behind  the  clouds  that  hide  his  face. 
We  know  that  these  clouds  abide  not  there  for- 
ever, that  they  abide  not  long.  In  a  certain 
sense  the  words  of  the  poet  are  in  this  case  beau- 
tifully applicable,  and  to  every  human  orinfernal 
enemy  of  the  Christian's  sun-like  course  might 
well  be  spoken  : 

"Fond,  impious  man,  thinkcst  thou  3-on  sanguine 
cloud, 

Rai!?ed  by  thy  breath,  has  quenched  the  orb  of  day? 
To-morrow  he  repairs  his  golden  flood, 
And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray." 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  25,  1857. 

Annual  Monitor  for  Friends  in  Ameri- 
c.\. — In  giving  a  second  insertion  to  the  notice 
of  our  New  York  Friends,  respecting  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  "  Annual  Monitor  "  for  this  country, 
wc  may  suggest  to  our  readers  the  importance  of 
furnishing  the  desired  information  prompilij,  and 
that  all  deaths  occurring  amongst  Friends  should 
be  reported.  The  adoption  of  this  plan  has 
enabled  our  English  Friends  to  show  the  inter- 
esting fact,  that  the  average  age  of  our  members 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  considerably  ex- 
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1''^  3eds  the  general  average  of  the  community  at 
|['  irge  in  the  most  healthful  districts. 

The  Annual  Monitor  for  1857  gives  the  ave- 
iiL'l  ige  age  in  1853-54,  52  years,  8  months  and 

0  days,  in  a  total  of  374;  in  1854-55,  52  years 

1  months  and  21  days,  in  a  total  of  357 ;  and 
1  1855-56,  51  years  2  months  and  265  days  in 

Ijj  total  of  287.    During  the  first  period,  two  per- 
mt  ons  died  between  the  ages  of  90  and  100  ;  du- 
f'f  ing  the  second,  eleven  persons,  and  during  the 
';■  1st,  nine  persons.    Between  the  ages  of  80  and 
,^  10,  the  numbers  of  deaths  during  those  periods 
]|  rere,  respectively,  34,  49  and  43  ;  and  between 
he  ages  of  70  and  80,  they  were  89,  80  and  50. 
But  it  is  with  especial  reference  to  the  religious 
'  nfluence  of  such  a  publication,  that  the  aid  and 
ittention  of  Friends  are  solicited,  and  we  cannot, 
perhaps,  recommend  it  more  effectually  than  by 
ntroducing  some  extracts  from  a  letter,  oppor- 
tunely received  within  a  few  days,  from  a  highly 
valued  correspondent  in  England,  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  proposition  now  made  by 
Friends  in  New  York,  but  who  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  of  it.  He  says,  "  My  object  in  now  address- 
thee  is  to  draw  thy  attention  to  a  subject  to 
which  I  fully  intended  to  allude  in  my  last.  I 
do  it  merely  as  a  hint,  and  in  much  ignorance 
of  the  state  of  things  among  you ;  but  when  read- 
ing in  the  pages  of  the  Review  the  instructive 
reports  furnished  by  our  Annual  Monitor,  and 
in  other  ways,  of  the  lives  and  Christian  expe- 
rience of  many  of  our  members,  I  have  been 
struck  with  the  reflection  that  you,  with  a  So- 
I  ciety  probably  7  to  10  times  as  numerous  as  ours, 
have  no  publication  similar  to  our  Annual  Moni- 
tor.  I  have  supposed,  perhaps  erroneously,  that 
had  you  such  a  publication  properly  conducted, 
your  members  would  take  more  care  to  collect  and 
prepare  reports  of  deceased  Friends,  which  would 
prove  very  useful  and  instructive  to  survivors, 
especially  the   younger  members  of  Society. 
Much  valuable  matter  that  might  be  thus  used 
is,  we  may  fear,  never  put  on  record,  because 
you  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  it,  owing 
chiefly  to  your  not  having  a  channel  of  communi- 
cation for  it.    There  are  frequently  in  the  Re- 
viev:)  interesting  accounts,  which,  if  collected  and 
some  of  them,  it  may  be,  a  little  enlarged,  and  at 
the  year's  end  published  as  an  Annual  Monitor, 
would  prove  very  useful.    Our  young  Friends 
may  be  much  benefitted  by  having  such  reports 
respecting  those  whom  they  have  known,  or  of 
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whom  they  have  heard,  and  this  kind  of  reading 
is  really  much  wanted  for  them." 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. — As  our 
paper  goes  to  press  in  the  middle  of  the  week, 
small  opportunity  is  afforded  of  presenting  in  our 
present  issue  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  which  commenced  in  this 
city  on  the  20th  inst.  After  the  usual  prelimin- 
ary business  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting,  on 
Second  day  morning,  the  Clerk  was  about  to  read 
an  Epistle  from  the  meeting  in  Ohio  of  which 
B.  Hoyle  is  clerk,  when  objections  were  inter- 
posed, and  the  remaining  part  of  that  sitting 
and  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  sitting  were  oc- 
cupied in  earnest  discussion  on  the  subject  and 
on  questions  connected  with  it.  At  length  the 
Clerk  read  the  Epistle,  and  the  meetingadjourned 
until  10  o'clock  next  day.  The  Epistles  from 
London  and  Dublin  Yearly  Meetings,  and  the 
general  Epistle  issued  by  the  former,  were  then 
read,  and  it  appeared  that  no  Epistle  had  been 
sent  to  Philadelphia  from  any  of  the  American 
Yearly  Meetings. 

Although  there  was  a  large  expression  of  disap- 
proval of  continuing  the  correspondence  with  the 
seceding  body  in  Ohio,  which  correspondence  has 
been  considered  by  the  other  Yearly  Meetings  in 
this  country  as  an  act  on  our  part  so  far  constitu- 
ting a  separation  from  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  to 
render  it  improper  for  them  to  maintain  a  corres- 
pondence with  us,  yet  a  committee  to  essay  replies 
to  the  three  Epistles  addressed  to  us  was  ap- 
pointed. •  During  the  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject a  proposition  had  been  made  that  no  Epistle 
should  be  sent  to  Ohio,  and  that  all  the  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  excepting  the  bodies  claiming 
to  be  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  should  be  invited 
to  join  with  Philadelphia  in  the  appointment  of 
committees,  not  to  exceed  three  or  four  Friends 
from  each  Yearly  Meeting,  to  meet  in  conference, 
and  endeavor  to  settle  the  existing  difficulties  in 
our  Society.  The  rejection  of  this  proposition 
and  the  decision  to  address  an  Epistle  to  the 
separate  body  in  Ohio,  led  to  a  proposal  that  on 
the  withdrawal  of  those  who  had  joined  in  the 
latter  step,  such  Friends  as  wished  to  retain  their 
membership  and  connection  with  the  Society  of 
Friends,  should  remain  and  hold  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  in  unity  with  the  ancient  Yearly 
Meetings. 

While  an  expression  of  approbation  of  this 
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proposal  was  in  progress,  strong  opposition  was 
made  by  some  who  had  joined  in  the  acts 
which,  imretracted,  rendered  its  adoption  im- 
perative, and  various  plans  were  urged  upon 
the  meeting  to  obviate  the  impending  movement. 
A  minute  was  at  last  made,  to  the  effect,  that 
there  should  be  a  suspension  of  correspondence 
for  this  year,  with  the  body  in  Ohio  from  which 
an  Epistle  had  been  received,  and  that  no  reply 
should  be  sent  to  the  Epistles  received  from  Lon- 
don and  Dublin,  and  that  the  subject  of  our  cor- 
respondence with  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  the 
Society  should  be  referred  for  consideration  to 
the  Representatives  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings, 
constituted  a  Committee  for  the  purpose,  re- 
port to  be  made  next  year,  it  being  provided  that 
no  decision  of  this  meeting  in  reference  to  doc- 
trine or  discipline  should  be  unsettled. 

Unsatisfactory  as  this  conclusion  was  to  large 
portions  of  the  meeting,  and  slight  as  the  ground  is 
to  hope  for  any  beneficial  result,  it  was  submitted 
to,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  about  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  to  10  o'clock  on  4th  day  morning. 


 ,  On  the  31st  of  Third  month,  at  his  residence 

in  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  Goold  Brown,  aged  66  years, 
a  valued  member  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting. 

Having  chosen  the  profession  of  teacher,  he  re- 
moved in  early  life  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where 
he  was  engaged  for  many  years  as  principal  of  an 
English  and  Classical  Academy,  in  which  position  he 
acquired  extensive  reputation  as  a  faithful  and  suc- 
cessful instructor.  lie  was  zealous  in  the  perform- 
ance of  apprehended  duties,  and  his  pupils  remem- 
ber him  with  affection,  as  one  peculiarly  skilful  in 
imparting  knowledge,  and  as  a  friend  whose  example 
served  not  only  as  an  incentive  to  industry  and  perse- 
verance, but  also  as  a  stimulus  to  good  works  and  to 
the  jiursuit  of  "  the  inheritance  incorruptible  and 
uudetiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away." 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  his  Seminary  in 
New  York,  he  published  the  "  Institutes  of  English 
Grammar,"  a  book  which  soon  supplanted,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  works  of  Murray  and  his  copyists,  and 
which  has  served  as  the  basis  of  many  siilisequent 
compilations.  After  relinquishing  the  labors  of  the 
school-room,  he  removed  to  Lynn,  devoting  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  principally  to  literary  labor.  The 
first  edition  of  his  great  work,  the  "  Grammar  of 
English  Grammars,"  was  published  in  1851,  embodying 
the  results  of  twenty-six  years'  diligent  labor  and  re- 
search. In  philosophical  arrangement,  comprehen- 
sive dcfinitiou,  terse  expression,  and  accurate  eluci- 
dation, this  book  has,  perhaps,  no  superior  in  the 
elementary  literature  of  any  language.  The  six  years 
subsequent  to  its  publication  were  devoted,  as  fully  as 
declining  health  would  admit,  to  a  laborious  and 
thorough  revision  of  all  his  works,  for  new  stereotype 
editions.  lie  read  the  last  proofs  about  two  weeks 
before  his  death,  when  he  felt,  as  he  remarked  to  a 
friend,  that  his  "work  was  done."  He  was  then 
nearer  than  his  friends  imagined  to  the  close  of  a  life 
of  usefulness,  and  lie  might  well  renew  the  following 
acknowledgement  which  appears  in  the  preface  of  his 
large  work  : — "The  success  of  other  labors,  answera- 


ble to  moderate  wishes,  has  enabled  me  to  pnrs) 
this  task  under  favorable  circumstances,  and  with  £ 
unselfish,  independent  aim.  Not  with  vainglorioi 
pride,  but  with  reverent  gratitude  to  God,  I  acknov 
ledge  this  advantage,  giving  thanks  for  the  sign 
mercy  which  has  upborne  me  to  the  long-continue 
effort."  This  feeling  of  humble  dependence  an 
reverent  thankfulness  influenced  his  daily  walk  an 
conversation,  rendering  him  weighty  and  deliberate  i 
counsel,  and  preparing  him  for  a  happy  and  peacefij'' 
resignation  of  his  stewardship  when  he  had  accotr 
plished  the  task  that  was  set  before  him. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  YEARLY  MEETING  BOAEDING 
SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Term  of  this  Institution  will  ope: 
on  the  6th  of  Fifth  mo.,  and  in  order  to  secure 
satisfactory  classification  of  the  pupils,  it  is  expecte 
that  parents  will  arrange  for  their  children  to  b( 
present  on  the  morning  of  that  day. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  to 

JOSEPH  CARTLAND,  Principal, 

Providence,  R.  I. 


ANNUAL  MONITOR. 

It  is  probably  generally  knowm,  that  for  many  years 
a  small  volume  has  been  annually  published  in  Lon 
don,  under  the  title  of"  Annual  Monitor,"  mainly  de- 
signed as  a  record  of  the  deaths  which  occur  amongst  S 
the  members  of  our  Society  in  Great  Britain,  accom- 
panied with  such  brief  memorials  concerning  the  de 
ceased  as  may  be  prepared  and  approved. 

Believing  that  a  similar  record  of  the  deaths  of 
Friends  in  this  country  would  be  appreciated,  a  com 
mittee  of  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends  in  New 
York  have  otFered  to  perform  the  editorial  labor  of 
preparing  it  for  the  press. 

To  render  the  work  interesting  and  satisfactory,  the 
committee  must  rely  upon  the  aid  of  Friends  in  the 
several  Yearly  Meetings.  They  therefore  request  to 
be  furnished  with  the  requisite  information  as  early 
as  may  be  practicable,  and  that  the  communications 
forwarded  to  them  state  clearly  the  name,  date  of  de 
cease,  age,  place  of  residence,  &c.,  of  the  Friend  whose 
death  is  reported. 

In  addition  to  these,  when  circumstances  will  war- 
rant it,  short  biographical  sketches,  or  accounts  of 
the  lives  and  closing  scenes  of  those  who  have  been 
removed  from  our  midst,  will  add  materially  to  the 
interest  of  the  reports.  Much  care  in  this  respect  will 
be  needed,  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  lauding  the 
creature,  or  ascribing  to  frail  humanity  the  honor 
which  belongs  to  the  Master  only. 

All  accounts  should  be  attested  by  some  Friend  ac 
quainted  with  the  circumstances  related,  or  by  the 
correspondent  of  the  meeting  in  the  limits  of  which 
the  deceased  had  resided. 

Communications  for  the  committee  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  care  of 

WILLIAM  wood;  389  Broadway,  or 
HENRY  DICKINSON,  24  ClifiF  street,  N.  Y. 
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OUTLINES  OF  DR.  LIVINGSTON  S  JOURNEYS  AND 
DISCOVERIES  IN  CENTRAL  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
(Coutiiiueil  from  page  508.) 

On  the  day  after  Dr.  Livingston's  arrival,  he 
conducted  two  religious  services  amongst  the 
people.  These  proved  the  last  as  well  as  the 
first  at  which  Sebitoaue  was  present;  and  upon 
this  account  the  Missionary  looked  back  upon 
them  with  uiingled  feelings  of  sorrow  and  satis- 
faction, for,  just  as  the  chief  began  to  sec  the 
accomplishment  of  his  long-cherished  desire,  he 
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nl'lj^  3  seized  with  pneumonia,  and  in  a  fortnip;lit 
)ired.  This  loss  was  severely  felt  by  Dr. 
Kingston ;  but  the  people  gathered  round  him, 
i  said,  "  Do  not  leave  us ;  though  Sebitoane  is 
id,  his  children  remain ;  and  you  must  treat 
m  as  you  would  have  treated  him."  But 
id  as  their  conduct  was,  "  they  are,"  writes 
Livingston,  "  the  most  savage  race  of  people 
have  ever  seen." 

The  country  at  which  he  had  now  arrived  pre- 
Qted,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  a  dead  level,  in- 
rlaced  by  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  rivers,  with 
eir  countless  tributaries,  and  numerous  enter- 
g  and  re-entering  branches.    On  this  account 
is  called  "  Linotkanoka,"  (rivers  upon  rivers,) 
id  constitutes  a  "region  marvellously  different 
om  that  which  the  blank  spaces  on  our  African 
aps  were  supposed  to  indicate.    But  after  a 
sidence  of  two  months,  Dr.  Livingston  was 
invinced,  that  though  rich  and  fertile  in  an  ex- 
aordinary  degree,  the  periodical  rise  of  its  nu- 
erous  streams,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  de- 
Tuctive  "  tzetse,"  formed  fatal  objections  to  it 
a  Missionary  centre,  and  that  his  benevolent 
esign  of  removing  his  own  people  thither,  that 
leir  social  and  spiritual  improvement  might  be 
arried  forward  without  molestation  from  their 
avage  neighbors,  the  Dutch  Boers,  would  be 
mpracticable. 
It  is  necessary  to  the  clear  understanding  of 
.  Livingston's  fourth  and  final  journey,  and 
onsequently  to  the  most  important  of  his  ex- 
)lorations,  that  the  position  of  Linyanti  should 
be  kept  in  mind,  for  to  this  point  we  shall  find 
le  once  and  again  returned,  while  performing 
the  great  achievements  of  the  last  four  years  and 
a  half.    It  was  during  his  stay  here,  also,  that 
be  first  visited  that  magnificent  stream  whose 
course  to  the  Mozambique  Channel  he  subse- 
quently traced,  and  whose  ample  bosom,  in  all 
probability,  is  destined,  at  no  distant  period,  to 
become  the  noble  pathway  of  the  traveller,  the 
trader,  and  the  Missionary,  into  the  hitherto 
untraversed  centre  of  the  great  African  Conti- 
uent.    In  different  parts  of  its  course,  it  bears 
the  names  of  Secheke,  Leeambye,  and  Zambese. 
At  the  point  first  reached  by  Dr.  Livingston,  it 
is  called  the  Secheke.  But  these  various  designa- 
tions simply  mean  "  the  river,"  a  distinction  to 
which  it  is  well  entitled.    Our  traveller's  visit 
to  its  banks  will  best  be  described  in  his  own 
words  :  "  We  proceeded  on  horseback  about  100 
miles  farther  than  the  place  where  the  wagon 
stood,  to  see  the  Secheke,  or  river  of  the  Barotze. 
It  is  from  800  to  500  yards  broad,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  remarkably  dry  season  had  a  very  large 
volume  of  water  in  it.    The  waves  lifted  the 
canoes,  and  made  them  roll  beautifully,  and 
brought  back  old  scenes  to  my  remembrance. 
And  though  the  banks  are  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
feet  in  height,  we  saw  evidence  of  its  annual 
Dvei-flow  fifteen  miles  beyond.    When  the  wind 
blows,  waves  of  considerable  size  rise  on  its  sur- 


face, and  accidents  frequently  occur  in  crossing. 
It  was  quite  calm  when  I  went  over  in  the  morn- 
ing to  hold  a  service  in  the  town,  but  as  the 
time  for  taking  an  altitude  of  the  sun  approached, 
the  waves  were  running  so  high  that  it  was  only 
by  great  persuasion  I  could  induce  the  people  to 
paddle  me  back  again." 

Who  can  describe  the  traveller's  joy  in  thus 
finding  what  he  then  believed,  and  has  since 
proved  to  be,  the  key  of  Southern  and  Central 
Africa !  for  the  stream  he  now  surveyed  was  not 
a  mere  wide  waste  of  waters,  but  a  mighty  ar- 
tery, supplying  life  to  the  teeming  population  of 
Central  South  Africa. 

But  deep  as  was  the  interest  which  Dr.  Liv- 
ingston felt  in  the  scenery  now  spread  out  before 
him,  that  interest  was  chiefly  concentrated  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  this  fine  region.  Having  ob- 
tained so  auspicious  an  introduction  to  these,  he 
resolved  to  cultivate  their  acquaintance,  in  the 
belief  that  the  Gospel,  with  its  accompanying 
power  and  results,  would  make  them  a  great  and 
prosperous  people. 

Filled  with  these  purposes,  his  heart  swelling 
with  large  anticipations  and  generous  designs, 
our  traveller  once  more  bends  his  steps  back 
again,  partly  over  the  weary  way  he  had  pre- 
viously traced,  and  partly  upon  the  Tamunacle 
and  the  Zouga,  rejoicing  as  one  that  findeth 
great  spoil.  On  reaching  the  latter  river,  under 
date  October  1,  1851,  he  thus  refers  to  the  fu- 
ture :  "  You  will  see  by  the  accompanying 
sketch  what  an  immense  region  Grod  has  in  His 
providence  opened  up.  ...  I  think  it  will 
be  impossible  to  make  a  fair  commencement,  un- 
less I  can  secure  two  years  devoid  of  family  cares. 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  southward,  perhaps  to 
the  Cape,  in  order  to  have  my  uvula  excised  and 
my  arm  mended.  It  has  occurred  to  me,  that 
as  we  must  send  our  children  to  England  soon, 
it  will  be  no  great  additional  expense  to  send 
them  now  along  with  their  mother.  This  ar- 
rangement would  enable  me  to  proceed  alone, 
and  devote  about  two,  or  perhaps  three,  years  to 
this  new  region ;  but  I  must  beg  your  sanction, 
and,  if  you  please,  let  it  be  given  or  withheld  as 
soon  as  you  can  conveniently,  so  that  it  might 
meet  me  at  the  Cape.  To  orphanize  my  children 
will  be  like  tearing  out  my  bowels  ;  but  when  I 
can  find  time  to  write  fully,  you  will  perceive  it 
is  the  only  way,  except  giving  up  the  region  al- 
together. When  we  consider  the  multitudes 
which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  have  been 
brought  to  light  in  the  country  of  Sebitoane — 
the  probability  that,  in  our  efforts  to  evangelize, 
we  shall  put  a  stop  to  the  slave  trade  in  a  large 
region,  and,  by  means  of  the  highway  into  the 
north  which  we  have  discovered,  bring  unknown 
nations  within  the  sympathies  of  the  Christian 
world — if  I  were  to  choose  my  lot,  it  would  be 
to  reduce  this  new  language,  translate  the  Bible 
into  it,  and  be  the  means  of  forming  a  church. 
Let  this  be  accomplished,  I  think  I  could  then 
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lie  down  and  die  contented."  Deeply  sympa- 
thizing with  the  spirit  of  this  appeal,  and  enter- 
ing heartily  into  the  object  of  their  admirable 
Missionary,  the  Directors  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  gave  at  once  their  cordial  sanc- 
tion to  his  design,  and  placed  at  his  disposal  the 
means  for  meeting  the  expenses  he  had  incurred. 

We  now  enter  upon  Dr.  Livingston's  fourth 
and  greatest  exploratory  enterprise.  Having 
accompanied  Mrs.  Livingston  and  his  children 
to  Cape  Town,  a  thousand  miles  from  Kolobeng, 
and  sent  them  to  the  care  of  the  Directors  in 
England,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1852,  he  com- 
menced that  memorable  journey,  which,  whether 
we  consider  its  extent,  its  perils,  the  additions 
made  by  it  to  geographical  science  and  ethnology, 
or  its  probable  consequences,  social  and  spiritual, 
to  the  tribes  of  Central  and  Southern  Africa,  has, 
we  believe,  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  modern 
travel.  In  proceeding  from  Cape  Town  to  Ku- 
ruman,  he  met  with  obstacles  and  misadventures, 
which,  at  the  time,  proved  trying  to  his  ardent 
spirit,  but  in  which  he  subsequently  recognized 
the  finger  of  God,  for  it  was  during  this  deten- 
tion that  the  Trans- Vaal  Boers  (unhappily  re- 
cognized by  the  British  Government  as  a  free 
Republic)  made  a  murderous  attack  upon  the 
Bakwains,  solely  because  their  chief,  Sechele,  an 
admirable  Christian  man,  would  not  become  their 
vassal,  or  secure  for  them  a  monopoly  of  the 
traffic  in  ivory,  by  prohibiting  English  traders 
from  passing  through  his  country  to  the  noi'th. 
Ascribing  this  assertion  of  his  undoubted  right 
to  the  influence  of  Dr.  Livingston,  these  ruthless 
men  resolved  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  the 
Missionary,  and  made  no  secret  of  their  mur- 
derous design.  Having,  therefore,  desolated  the 
native  location  at  Kolobeng,  and  killed  sixty  of 
the  Bakwains,  they  hastened  to  the  Mission- 
house.  On  reaching  the  spot,  the  commandant 
repeatedly  expressed  his  disappointment  at  not 
capturing  Dr.  Livingston,  and  his  determination 
to  have  his  Read.  This  design  having  been  frus- 
trated, they  proceeded  to  appropriate  or  wantonly 
destroy  his  property,  for  which  to  this  day  he 
has  received  no  compensation.  Distressed  as  he 
was  by  these  sad  events,  the  following  passage 
shows  the  Christian  estimate  he  had  formed  of 
them,  and  the  important  influence  they  exerted 
upon  his  subsequent  proceedings:  "The  de- 
termination of  the  Boers  makes  me  more  resolved 
than  ever  to  open  up  a  new  way  to  the  interior; 
and  the  experience  of  that  kind  Providence  which 
prevented  me  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  would,  at  least,  have  sadly  crippled  my  ef- 
forts, encourages  me  to  hope  that  God  graciously 
intends  to  make  some  further  use  of  me. 
The  losses  we  have  sustained  amount  to  upwards 
of  £300.  We  shall  move  the  more  lightly  now 
that  we  can  put  all  our  goods  into  one  wagon." 

His  detention  at  Kuruman,  though  trying,  was 
necessary,  but  at  length  he  proceeded  in  a  N.  N. 
W.  direction,  though  by  a  diflereut  route  from 
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that  taken  on  previous  journeys,  in  order  to  av( 
the  fly.    This  new  path  brought  him  int( 
densely-wooded  country,  where,  to  his  great  si 
prise,  he  found  vines  growing  luxuriantly,  a 
yielding  clusters  of  dark  purple  grapes.  But 
was  a  weary  journey  both  for  man  and  bea 
as  the  grass  was  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  a 
our  traveller  was  compelled  to  perform  the  doub 
duty  of  driver  and  road-maker,  "having,"  as  1 
tells  us,  "  either  the  axe  or  the  whip  in  hand  ; 
day  long  till  we  came  to  lat.  18"  4'."    At  th 
point,  he  found  himself  approaching  the  Chob 
and  entering  that  network  of  rivers  previous 
described.    But  the  state  of  things  now  differt 
widely  from  that  which  existed  on  his  form 
visit.    Then  the  waters  were  at  their  lowe 
point,  and  flowed  within  their  ordinary  channel 
but  now  the  country  was  flooded.    This  was 
formidable  difficulty,  and  it  was  much  increase 
by  the  sudden  illness  of  all  his  attendants,  sav 
one  lad.    He  had  therefore  to  work  his  way  t 
Linyanti  almost  unassisted,  being  compelled  t 
leave  invalids  and  wagon  behind.    But  he  ha^ 
a  brave  heart,  and  went  forward.    Having  witl 
some  difficulty  crossed  the  smallest  of  thes 
streams,  he  and  his  companion  reached  one 
named  the  Sanshurah,  half  a  mile  broad,  an 
abounding  with  hippopotami.    Embarking  in 
small  pontoon  which  he  had  brought  with  bin 
from  Cape  Town,  he  proceeded  across  the  fioodec 
country  in  search  of  the  Chobe.   After  "  splash- 
ing," as  he  terms  it,  "through  twenty  miles  o 
an  inundated  plain,"  he  climbed  a  high  tree,  anc 
was  gladdened  by  a  sight  of  the  much-desire^' 
river ;  but,  on  approaching  it,  he  found  a  broad 
cheveavx-de-frise  of  papyrus,  reeds,  and  other 
aquatic  plants,  interlacfed  with  a  creeper  resem- 
bling  the  convolvulus,  which  rendered  the  Chobe 
almost  unapproachable.    But  by  breaking 
bending  down  this  rank  vegetation,  so  as  to  ob 
tain  a  foothold  above  the  water,  often  deep,  out 
of  which  it  grew,  our  traveller  and  his  native  at 
tendaut  struggled  on  toward  the  open  stream 
taking  the  pontoon  with  them.    But  a  still  more 
formidable  barrier  than  reeds  and  flags  presented 
itself,  in  what  he  calls  "a  horrid  sort  o1 
about  six  feet  high,  and  having  serrated  edges 
which  cut  the  hands  most  cruelly,  wore  my  stron: 
moleskin  '  unmentionables '  quite  through  at  the 
knees,  and  my  shoes,  nearly  new,  at  the  toes." 
Three  days  were  thus  spent  amongst  that  mass 
of  reeds ;  but,  though  constantly  wading,  and 
wet  up  to  the  middle,  he  slept  soundly  at  night, 
and  on  the  fourth  day  was  rewarded  by  reaching 
the  river  and  launching  the  pontoon  upon  its 
bosom.    Joyfully  embarking  in  this  frail  craft, 
they  paddled  down  the  Chobe  about  twenty  miles, 
when  they  arrived  at  a  village  of  the  Makololo. 
The  natives  stood  aghast  at  this  apparition.  In- 
trenched, as  they  supposed,  by  their  rivers,  they 
believed  themselves  unapproachable.    Dr.  Liv- 
ingston's sudden  arrival,  therefore,  was  to  them 
a  great  marvel,  and  the  achievement  exalted  him 
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their  eyes.  The  only  explanation  they  could 
vise  for  so  strange  an  event  was,  that  "  he  had 
len  on  them  as  from  a  cloud,  yet  came  riding 
a  hippopotamus,"  (pontoon.) 

(To  be  continued.) 


THOUGHTS  OF  FRANCE  AND  THE  FRENCH. 
,  Much  of  a  person's  experience  in  France  de- 
",  !uds  on  the  spirit  in  which  one  comes  into  it. 
!be  leading  trait  of  the  French  character  is  ap- 
■obativeness ;  it  runs  through  and  colors  all  their 
odes  of  thought  and  life.    They  are  quick- 
itted  and  shrewd,  and  detect  with  instinctive 
gacity  the  feelings  of  those  with  whom  they 
,ve  dealings.    If  a  person  comes  among  them 
ill  of  dislike  and  suspicion,  showing  by  his 
"  lanner  that  he  expects  to  be  cheated,  he  excites 
le  strongest  feeling  of  the  French  mind  against 
im.    Feeling  that  they  are  not  trusted,  there 
aroused  at  once  a  rivalry  of  mere  shrewdness. 
'  Vhen  a  person  commences  chaffing,  haggling 
nd  "beating  down,"  as  the  current  phrase  is, 
is  French  neighbor  immediately  says  to  him- 
elf,   "  Fort  bien  ;  two  can  play  at  that,"  and, 
eing  on  his  own  ground,  speaking  his  own  lan- 
guage, ten  to  one  he  fools  his  opponent  with  his 
iwn  weapons. 

They  are  accused  of  having  all  sorts  of  prices, 
nd  of  being  mere  tricksters  in  a  bargain.  They 
lave  so  far  as  this,  that  when  they  perceive  they 
lave  to  do  with  a  person  who  is  a  hackneyed  bar- 
gainer, they  vrill  put  an  extra  charge  on  goods, 
10  as  to  allow  themselves  room  for  that  gradual 
"all  of  price  which  they  perceive  to  be  indispen- 
'sable  in  his  eyes,  and  this  they  will  do  with  a 
good-humored  drollery,  peculiarly  French.  But 
1  am  acquainted  with  people  who  have  re- 
sided here  six  and  seven  years,  who  give  quite 
satisfactory  accounts  of  the  honesty,  fairness  and 
justness  with  which  they  have  generally  been 
treated  in  all  the  necessary  intercourse  between 
man  and  man. 

The  French  race  are  kindlier  mannered  than 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  gentler  and  softer  in  all  their 
address  and  the  mode  of  their  intercourse.  A 
stranger  unacquainted  with  the  language  is 
assisted  in  his  first  struggles  and  researches 
through  the  streets,  with  a  kindness  sometimes 
quite  touching. 

For  instance,  you  ring  at  the  door  of  the 
porter's  lodge  and  inquire  a  direction ;  and  the 
answer  comes  perhaps  in  a  torrent  of  provincial 
French,  in  which  your  inexperienced  ear  dimly 
discerns  "  au  fond" — "  au  gauche" — "  au 
troisi^me/'  or  some  other  matter  of  the  kind. 
When  he  sees  by  your  blank  look  that  you  are  a 
stranger,  he  looks  at  you  with  the  most  patroniz- 
ing, benevolent  airs  in  the  world,  and  though  he 
cannot  forbear  repeating  the  French  deluge,  it  is 
done  with  such  evident  good-will,  and  so  many 
explanatory  gestures,  that  somehow  it  puts  you 
quite  at  ease.  At  one  place  where  I  inquired, 
without  finding  the  person  whom  I  was  seeking, 


the  porter  took  my  card  and  went  through  all 
the  neighboring  shops  seeking  information  for 
me,  with  a  kindness  of  manner  which  was  really 
quite  touching.  At  another  time  I  was  walking 
with  a  friend,  and  the  day  being  rainy,  she  de- 
termined to  try  a  little  alley  that  took  us  home 
by  a  shorter  road.  A  workman  who  was  em- 
ployed in  repairing  a  house  in  this  alley  warned 
her  that  the  gate  was  probably  shut  and  locked 
at  that  hour,  but  she  persisted.  When  we  came 
to  the  gate  and  found  it  locked,  it  would  have 
been  quite  like  most  workmen  that  we  know  to 
laugh  and  say,  "  I  told  you  so — now  you  see  you 
will  have  to  go  round  after  all."  But  our  young 
man  was  struck  with  compassion — came  up  smil- 
ing very  amiably — and  began  climbing  the  gate, 
which  was  considerably  higher  than  his  head, 
clattering  and  struggling  manfully  with  his 
wooden  shoes  till  he  was  fairly  over,  when  he 
went  in  search  of  the  man  who  had  the  key,  who 
seemed  easy  to  be  entreated,  and  came  forth  in 
the  rain  to  let  us  through. 

Now  in  England  we  should  surely  have  been 
refused — not  from  any  want  of  good  feeling,  but 
from  that  national  sense  of  order  which  makes 
one  adhere  tenaciously  in  all  cases  to  a  rule  once 
promulgated — a  sense  rarely  found  in  their  gayer 
and  good-natured  neighbor.  I  have  noticed  that 
in  all  those  situations  in  which  English  and 
American  people  generally  growl,  French  people 
laugh.  For  instance,  if  you  are  in  a  crowd  of 
mingled  English  and  French,  struggling  through 
the  narrow  way  of  a  custom-house,  when  you  hear 
a  surly  growl  you  may  be  sure  it  is  expressed  in 
English,  but  the  man  who,  pressed  almost  out 
of  breath,  smiles  and  says,  with  what  voice  he 
has  left,  "  pardon,"  is  French.  In  this  respect, 
certainly,  the  French  race  have  a  radical  advan- 
tage over  us  Anglo-Saxons.  Dr.  Johnson  very 
happily  defines  good  humor  as  a  habif,  of  being 
pleased — this  pertains  in  an  eminent  degree  to 
them.  Those  thousand  little  sharpnesses  and 
rudenesses  of  social  life  which  obtain  among  the 
more  earnest  and  graver  races  are  all  softened 
down  among  the  French  by  the  oil  of  gladness, 
and  the  futile  trials  of  life,  which  their  more 
serious  neighbors  combat  with  testy  eagerness, 
they  laugh  ofl'  with  easy  gayety. 

One  notices  the  gentleness  of  the  French  par- 
ticularly in  their  treatment  of  animals  and  of 
children.  Paris  is  the  paradise  of  domestic  pets. 
Cats,  which  in  our  great  cities  are  too  often 
terror-sti-icken,  half-starved  fugitives,  whose  wild 
looks  and  bristling  fur  betray  their  constant  ex- 
perience and  fear  of  ill  usage,  are  here  a  sort  of 
household  divinity.  The  conciergerie,  or  porter  .s 
room,  in  almost  every  court,  has  its  cat  sitting 
in  glossy  pride  with  a  comfortable  air  of  conscious 
security  and  dignity,  and  you  cannot  please  an 
owner,  man  or  woman,  more  than  by  a  kind  word 
to  the  eat.  This  is  sure  to  call  up  a  genial  smile 
and  nod,  and  is  quite  as  sure  a  passport  to  favor 
and  good  offices  as  the  admiration  of  a  baby  to 
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the  heart  of  a  mother.  Passing  by  the  concier- 
gerie  one  day,  in  going  to  the  studio  of  an  artist, 
I  saw  a  sprightly  little  Angora  kitten,  and,  pick- 
ing it  up,  carried  it  with  me  into  the  studio.  In 
a  few  moments  the  wife  of  the  concierge  was 
filling  the  passage  with  inquiries  and  lamenta- 
tions for  her  lost  pet — she  was  sure  it  must  be 
stolen — according  to  her,  the  extreme  beauty  and 
desirableness  of  her  darling  made  her  daily  cause 
of  inquietude,  lest  it  should  be  torn  from  her — 
all  the  world  wanted  her  kitten,  and  she  was  only 
comforted  when  she  found  that  the  treasure  had 
been  but  borrowed,  and  very  smilingly  accorded 
me  the  privilege  of  petting  the  darling  from  time 
to  time  when  I  canae  that  way.  These  Angora 
cats  grow  very  large,  and  have  much  longer  fur 
than  our  common  ones.  I  saw  the  other  day  a 
creature  of  immense  size  in  the  door  of  a  flower- 
shop,  and  stopped  to  pat  it.  Puss,  awaking  from 
a  reverie,  put  out  her  paw  with  such  vivacity 
that  I  drew  back,  fearing  a  scratch.  The  shop- 
woman  laughed,  and  picking  up  the  cat  as  a 
mother  would  a  baby,  kissed  and  held  it  up  for 
me  to  admire,  telling  me  that  there  was  no  fear 
of  her,  that  if  I  only  knew  her  I  should  find  her 
"  excessivement  douce." 

In  the  same  manner  dogs  are  petted,  and  gen- 
erally led  about  with  a  string,  lest  somebody 
should  steal  them.  The  printed  handbill,  '  chien 
perdu,"  which  often  meets  the  eye  on  the  wall, 
testifies  to  the  yearnings  of  some  bereaved  owner. 
One  sometimes  sees  the  little  rough  dogs  of  car- 
ters or  draymen  riding  on  the  back  of  their 
horses,  with  all  the  security  of  practiced  horse- 
men, or  rather  horsedogs,  and  the  man  is  not 
a  little  propitiated  if  you  notice  his  quadruped 
friend. 

This  tenderness  for  the  animal  creation  extends 
even  to  the  modes  of  butchering.  Nobody  has 
the  right  to  kill  a  pig  in  the  city — but  all  must 
be  taken  to  an  institution  for  that  purpose  made 
and  provided,  where  the  arrangements  are  so 
made  that  the  stroke  of  death  gives  the  least  pos- 
sible pain  or  terror,  and  the  same  care,  I  am  told, 
extends  to  other  species  of  bixtchcring. 

But  the  idolatry  of  young  children  is  some- 
thing yet  more  remarkable.  The  devotion  to 
them  resembles  more  a  passion  than  an  affection. 
The  tireless  patience,  the  unceasing  devotion  with 
which  the  little  one  is  regarded,  the  admiration 
which  waits  on  all  its  whims  and  caprices,  which 
is  blind  to  the  faults  even  of  children  not  one's 
own,  is  quite  remarkable. 

In  this  excessive  and  passionate  fondness,  and 
the  consequent  boundless  indulgence  of  young 
children,  may  be  found,  perhaps,  one  cause  of 
that  want  of  stamina  and  sustained  strength, 
which  appears  in  French  history.  The  nation 
are  vain,  quick,  clever,  brilliant,  but  have  the 
fickleness,  the  impulsiveness  of  natures  that  have 
never  been  disciplined — never  taughtself-control. 
The  French  regard  the  English  system  of  family 
government  with  horror — it  is  something  of 
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I  which  they  can  form  no  conception — it  seems 
them  rigid  and  cruel,  and  they  say  that  howe 
it  may  do  for  English  children,  it  would  ne  S 
apply  to  their  own.  The  idea  so  current  in 
literature,  and  in  common  prejudice,  of  the  enl 
want  of  domestic  life  in  France,  is  quite  false  a 
mistaken,  certainly  as  concerns  the  present  gt 
eration.  1 

Intelligent  French  people  who  have  observ 
dispassionately  their  own  national  excellenc 
and  defects,  and  who  have  of  course  an  intimj 
knowledge  of  their  social  manners,  say  that  it 
false.    A  French  gentleman  said  to  me  the  oth  , 
evening,  "  It  is  true  that  the  French,  as  coii 
pared  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  are  great 
deficient  in  the  element  of  truth  and  steadine 
— they  are  not  so  reliable.    Their  excessive  a 
probativeness  leads  them  too  often  to  say  what 
agreeable  before  what  is  true — but  what  is  allege 
as  to  our  want  of  domestic  feeling,  is  particular 
untrue.    We  are  too  fond  of  our  children,  tc 
unwilling  to  cross  them,  even  for  their  good. 
This  view  of  the  warmth  and  tenderness  c 
French  domestic  life  has  been  confirmed  by  m 
observation  of  the  interiors  of  many  Frenc  . 
families  where  I  have  been  received  on  terms  o 
intimacy.  ', 

But  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  French  sys 
tem  of  family  government  as  to  its  effects  ii 
forming  strong  and  self-reliant  characters,  it  ii 
certain  that  it  forms  very  agreeable  children.  Ont 
sees  French  children  continually  in  Paris.  Ir 
the  pubhc  gardens  and  walks,  one  is  amongthem 
all  the  time,  and  more  well-bred,  peaceable,  well- 
behaved  little  creatures,  cannot  be  imagined. 
Their  manners,  modes  of  addi-ess,  &c.,  are  all 
gentle  and  agreeable — perhaps  because  the  ele- 
ment of  approbativeness  is  instinctive  with  them, 
and  more,  perhaps,  that  from  the  cradle  upwards 
it  is  the  great  object  to  teach  the  child  to  be 
agreeable  and  polite.  I  was  amused  in  reading 
the  rules  of  an  institution  for  tlie  care  of  the 
babies  of  working  women  (of  which  I  shall  speak 
hereafter),  to  find  the  following  : 

"  Its  mother  should  teach  it  to  be  amiable, 
polite,  good,  and  grateful." 

Whatever  people  make  a  first  object  is  gener- 
ally accomplished ;  the  urbanity  which  makes 
French  society  so  charming  commences  in  the 
cradle. 

In  coming  from  England,  one  is  struck  with 
the  manners  of  the  French  common  people  as 
entirely  wanting  in  a  sort  of  obsequiousness, 
which  obtains  in  an  aristocratic  country.  They 
are  pleasant,  good-humored,  and  obliging — but 
those  downcast  looks  of  utter  hunnliation  and 
self-abasement  which  one  sees  in  English  lower 
classes  in  the  presence  of  superiors  in  rank,  does 
never  appear.  It  would  appear  that  the  revolu- 
tions of  France  have  made  clean  work  with  all 
that.  The  general  air  of  the  common  people  is 
as  thoroughly  democratic  as  in  America. — Har- 
riet Beecher  Siowe,  in  The  Independent. 
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ALL'S  WELL. 

BY  D.  N.  WASSON. 

Sweet  voiced  Hope  !  thy  fine  discourse 
Foretold  uct  half  life's  good  to  me  ; 
Thy  painter,  Fancy,  hath  not  force 
To  show  how  sweet  it  is  fo  be. 
Thy  witching  dream, 
And  pictured  scheme, 
To  match  the  fact  still  want  the  power  ; 
Thy  promise  brave, 
From  birth  to  grave, 
Life's  boon  may  beggar  in  an  hour. 

Ask  and  receive,"  'tis  sweetly  said; 
Yet  what  to  plead  for,  know  I  not — 
For  wish  is  worsted,  hope  o'ersped, 

And  aye  to  thanks  return  my  thoughts  : 
If  I  would  pray, 
Fve  naught  to  say 
But  this,  that  God  may  be  God  still; 
In  Him  to  live. 
Is  aye  to  give. 
And,  sweeter  than  my  wish,  His  will. 

Oh  wealth  of  life  beyond  all  bound  I 

Eternity  each  moment  given  ! 
What  plummet  may  the  present  sound  ? 
Who  promises  a  future  heaven  ? 
Or  glad,  or  grieved, 
Oppressed,  relieved, 
In  blackest  night  or  brightest  day, 
Still  pours  the  flood 
Of  golden  good, 
And  more  than  heartfull  fills  me  aye. 

Jly  wealth  is  common — I  possess 

Xo  petty  province,  but  the  whole- 
Whiit's  mine  alone  is  mine  far  less 
Than  treasures  shared  by  every  soul. 

Talk  not  of  store, 

Millions  or  more. 
Of  values  which  the  purse  may  hold, 

But  this  divine, 

I  own  the  mine, 
Whose  grains  outweigh  a  planet's  gold. 

I  have  a  stake  in  every  star. 

In  every  beam  that  fills  the  day; 
All  hearts  of  men  my  coffers  are. 
My  ores  arterial  tides  convey. 

The  fields,  the  skies, 

And  sweet  replies 
Of  thought  to  thought  are  my  gold-dust — 

The  oaks,  the  brooks. 

And  speaking  looks, 
Of  lover's  faith  and  friendship's  trust. 

Life's  youngest  tides,  joy-brimming,  flow 

For  him  who  lives  above  all  years, 
Who  all  immortal  makes  the  now 
And  is  notta'en  in  time's  arrears. 

His  life 's  a  hymn. 

The  seraphim 
Might  hark  to  hear  or  help  to  sing  ; 

And  to  his  soul, 

The  wondrous  whole 
Its  bounty  all  doth  daily  bring. 

All  mine  is  thine,  the  sky-soul  saith, 

The  wealth  I  am  must  thou  become; 
Richer  and  richer,  breath  by  breath, 
Immortal  gain,  immortal  room. 

And  since  all  his. 

Mine  also  is. 
Life's  gift  outruns  my  fancies  far  ; 

And  drowns  the  dream 

In  larger  stream, 
As  morning  drinks  the  Morning. star  ! 


[The  following  stanzas,  written  by  Martha  MifBin, 
probably  in  1820,  were  recited  by  our  late  friead, 
Margaret  Parker,  very  near  her  close,  as  the  compo- 
sition of  a  beloved  friend  of  her  youth,  and  as  having 
been  much  in  her  mind.] 

A  REFLECTION. 
"  The  soul  of  man  was  made  to  walk  the  skies" — * 

Delightful  truth  !  it  must  indeed  be  so  ; 
Else  why  superior  does  the  spirit  rise, 

And  leave  so  far  this  chequer'd  scene  below  ? 

Why,  with  presumptuous  wing,  so  often  dare 
The  abode  of  angels  fearlessly  explore, 

Breathe  with  extatic  joy  a  purer  air, 

And  through  the  regions  of  perfection  soar  ? 

It  was  not  made  to  love  this  whirling  ball. 
To  satiate  in  the  i^leasures  earth  can  give  ; 

Gaze  on  this  little  round  and  deem  it  all — 
And  deem  most  favor'd,  who  unohasten'd  live. 

Ah  no  !  how  different  is  the  sweet  employ 
Of  those  who  feel  but  journeying  here  below; 

Blameless,  they  antedate  their  promis'd  joy. 

And  bless  the  hand  that  gives  them  transient  wo. 

They  look  around  with  tenderness  and  love. 
On  fellow  pilgrims  through  a  vale  of  tears  ; 

The  plaint  impatient  gently  they  reprove. 
Pointing  to  where  the  port  of  bliss  appears  ; 

That  port,  where  wearied  virtue  meets  repose, 
Safe  from  the  trammels  of  this  toiling  scene  ; 

Smile  at  life's  train  of  visionary  woes, 

And  feel  more  blest  than  if  they  had  not  been. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  4th 
inst.  have  been  received. 

England. — The  borough  elections  were  over,  and 
the  county  elections  were  progressing.  The  result 
was  uncertain.  Cobden,  Bright,  Layaid,  and  several 
other  eminent  opposition  members  of  the  late  Parlia- 
ment, are  defeated.  The  advocates  of  the  Chinese 
war  claimed  the  result  of  the  elections,  so  far  as  they 
had  gone,  as  a  verdict  of  the  people  in  favor  of  that 
war.  A  serious  election  riot  occurred  at  Kidderminster, 
in  which  the  successful  candidate,  a  liberal,  was  badly 
injured. 

Christie,  the  second  ofHcer  of  the  American  ship  J. 
L.  Bogart,  has  been  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
life,  for  shooting  at  one  of  the  crew  during  a  mutiny 
on  board  the  ship  at  Liverpool. 

The  Princes  of  Oude  are  about  to  make  a  tour 
through  the  provinces  of  England,  with  the  view  of 
endeavoring  to  create  a  public  feeling  in  their  favor. 

Austria  and  Sardinia. — Austria  has  issued  a  new 
circular,  complaining  of  Sardinia's  continued  insult- 
ing conduct.  England  and  France  have  made  a  strong 
remonstrance  to  both  Austria  and  Sardinia  to  preserve 
peace. 

It  is  said  that  the  intervention  of  the  British  and 
French  governments  for  the  arrangement  of  the  exist- 
ing differences  between  the  Austrian  and  Sardinian 
governments,  has  been  favorably  received,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  diplomatic  relations  will  be  restored  sooner 
than  was  expected. 

Russia. — The  scarcity  that  existed  in  Finland  at 
the  commencement  of  winter,  consequent  upon  a  de- 
ficient harvest,  had  increased  to  fearful  famine.  Much 
of  the  grain  forwarded  from  other  parts  of  Russia  was 
detained  by  the  vessel  being  frozen  up  in  the  ice,  ren- 
dering it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  slower  process  of 
land  carriage  :  and  though  the  Imperial  magazines  in 
the  south  of  Finland  were  opened  some  time  since, 

*  Young. 
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the  difficulty  of  communication  with  the  remote  dis- 
tricts had  much  impeded  the  intended  aid.  Some  of 
the  people  wore  said  to  be  living  on  a  bread  made  of 
bark  and  straw,  and  a  number  had  died  of  starvation. 
A  similar  slate  of  things  existed  in  Swedish  Lapland, 
and  the  government  of  Sweden  had  been  earcestlj' 
endeavoring  to  remedy  it. 

Italy. — The  King  of  Naples  has  sent  the  Chevalier 
Pianelli  on  a  semi-official  mission,  to  attempt  an  ar- 
rangement with  France  and  England.  He  has  arrived 
at  Paris. 

Moldavia  and  "Wallachia. — The  Austrian  troops 
have  completely  evacuated  the  Principalities,  and  the 
Turks  have  begun  to  do  the  same.  The  idea  of  uniting 
the  two  provinces  under  an  independent  prince  meets 
with  favor  in  some  quarters. 

Spain. — The  offers  of  Mexico  do  not  meet  the  de- 
mands of  Spain,  and  a  disposition  for  war  is  still  mani- 
fested. It  is  reported,  that  even  in  case  of  an  arrange- 
ment with  Mexico,  a  Spanish  force  will  occupy  some 
portion  of  the  Mexican  territory,  "  to  protect  Spanish 
subjects." 

China. — The  report  that  the  Emperor  had  disap- 
proved of  the  course  of  the  Governor  of  Canton  is  not 
confirmed.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  believed,  at  the 
last  accounts,  that  the  latter  had  received  orders  ex- 
pressing the  utmost  confidence  in  his  ability  to  deal 
with  foreigners,  recommending  clemency,  but  that 
failing,  the  strangers  were  to  be  driven  out.  No 
further  active  hostilities  had  taken  place,  except  an 
attack  on  the  junks  in  the  Canton  River.  It  is  stated 
that  10,000  houses  have  been  recently  destroyed  at 
and  near  Canton.  The  famous  porcelain  tower  of 
Nankin  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  in  a  conflict 
between  the  Imperialists  and  rebels. 

Egypt. — The  Viceroy  has  been  travelling  through 
his  dominions,  inspecting  their  condition,  and  institu- 
ting important  reforms.  The  taxes-have  been  reduced, 
and  are  to  be  levied  from  individuals  instead  of  by 
villages;  measures  have  been  taken  for  the  protection 
of  the  lives,  liberty  and  property  of  the  subjects;  and 
the  magistrates  are  to  be  selected  by  the  people. 
The  Viceroy  has  appointed  as  Governor  of  Sennaar 
his  chief  secretary,  who  is  a  Christian,  and  has  had  a 
European  education  ;  and  the  district  between  Alex- 
andria and  Cairo  has  been  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  an  Egyptian.  Such  appointments  have  been 
heretofore  confined  to  Turks. 

Liberia. — The  hostilities  between  the  Maryland 
colony  at  Cape  Palmas  and  the  natives,  have  been 
brought  to  a  close,  by  the  aid  of  the  Liberian  repub- 
lic. The  legislature  and  people  of  that  colony  have 
since  applied  for  annexation  to  the  republic  as  a 
county.  The  new  settlement  in  the  highlands  of  the 
interior  has  proved  quite  successful  and  healtliy. 

SoDTil  Afiuca. — In  consequence  of  the  infatuation 
of  the  natives  on  the  borders  of  Cape  Colony  with  a 
pretended  prophet,  who  has  peftuaded  them  to  sell 
all  their  cattle,  &c.,  and  make  no  provision  for  sup- 
porting life,  famine  has  commenced  among  them.  The 
government  of  the  colony  has  endeavored  to  dispel 
the  superstition,  but  without  effect. 

Nicaragua. — Col.  Lockridge,  the  commander  of  the 
Walker  forces  on  the  San  Juan  River,  at  the  last  ac- 
counts had  retreated  without  attacking  Castillo,  and 
the  river  was  again  in  the  possession  of  the  Costa 
Ricans.  He  had  subsequently  collected  his  disbanded 
troops,  with  a  view  of  endeavoring  to  join  Walker  by 
way  of  Panama.  Walker  was  said  to  be  still  at  Rivas. 

Cuba. — An  attempt  has  been  made  to  assassinate 
the  English  Consul  at  Havana,  on  account  of  his  ex- 
posures of  the  slave  trade.  Recent  accounts  mention 
the  sailing,  under  the  American  flag,  of  the  barque 
Minnetonka,  formerly  of  New  York,  nominally  for 
Madagascar,  but  really,  it  was  believed,  for  a  cargo  of 
slaves  from  Africa.   A  new  decree  has  been  issued  to 
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register  imported  slaves ;  also  one  recognizing  ■ 
right  of  foreign  consuls  to  act  with  the  governim 
oflicials  in  administering  upon  the  effects  of  Strang 
dying  intestate.  1 

Mexico. — The  U.  S.  troops  sent  to  protect  Americl 
citizens  at  the  mines  in  the  lately  acquired  territc 
known  as  the  Gadsden  Purchase,  have  crossed  t 
line  into  Mexico,  and  taken  a  position  in  the  State 
Sonora.  The  people  of  that  State  are  said  to  be  floe 
ing  to  them  for  protection  from  Indians  and  robbei 

Domestic. — The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  nea 
ly  completed  the  arrangements  for  the  constructic 
of  the  wagon  road  to  the  Pacific.  Proposals  havebes 
issued  bj'  the  Post  Office  Department  for  carrying  tl 
entire  letter  mail  from  the  Mississippi  to  San  Fr.ai 
Cisco  in  four-horse  coaches,  semi-monthly,  week! 
and  semi-weekly. 

A  person  recently  arrived  from  Kansas  informs  th 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Journal,  that  the  Free  State  me 
in  the  Territory  intend  to  vote  at  the  approachinj 
election,  feeling  confident  in  their  overwhelming  num 
bers.  This  is  in  direct  contradiction  of  all  other  state 
ments.  In  arranging  the  voting  places,  it  is  stated 
the  pro-slavery  officers  have  not  allowed  a  single  pol 
to  be  opened  in  Lawrence,  one  of  the  largest  towns  ii 
the  territory,  containing  several  thousand  inhabitants 
but  have  fixed  upon  five  obscure  places  where  the 
voting  for  the  county  must  be  done.  A  recent  muni 
cipal  election  in  Leavenworth  City  resulted  in  th 
choice  of  the  Free  State  candidate  for  Mayor,  by  a 
majority  of  180  over  all  others. 

The  first  locomotive  crossed  the  new  railroad  bridge 
over  the  Illinois  river  at  Peoria,  on  the  4th  iust.  Thi 
bridge,  the  first  constructed  across  a  navigable  river 
in  Illinois,  is  a  drawbridge  293  feet  long,  of  the  kin( 
called  double  canccll  lattice,  and  is  said  to  be  tin 
largest  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 

The  Legislatures  of  several  of  the  Free  States  hav 
appointed  committees  to  consider  the  action  o 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  an 
report  what  proceedings  are  necessary.  Those  o 
New  York  and  Ohio  have  made  reports,  recommend 
ing  appropriate  resolutions  and  acts.  The  law  pro 
posed  in  New  York  declares  that  neither  descent  fron 
an  African,  nor  color  of  skin,  shall  disqualify  any  per 
son  from  being  a  citizen  of  that  State  ;  that  every  slave 
brought  into  the  State  shall  be  free;  and  that  every 
person  holding  or  attempting  to  hold  such  a  person 
as  a  slave,  for  any  time,  however  short,  shall  b( 
deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  subject  to  imprisonment 
not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  ten  years.  The 
Ohio  bill  provides  for  the  punishment  of  any  person 
attempting  to  hold  another  as  a  slave,  seizing  or  de- 
taining any  person  on  pretence  of  being  a  fugitive 
slave,  or  attempting  to  kidnap  any  person  with  intent 
to  enslave  him  in  some  other  State;  but  exempts  mar- 
shals in  the  execution  of  legal  process.  The  legisla- 
tures have  not  yet  acted  upon  the  reports. 

The  Netc  Orleans  Picayune  publishes  the  following 
act,  lately  passed  by  the  Louisiana  legislature  : 
An  act  to  jirohiljit  the  emancipation  of  slaves  : 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  b\'  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represent'itivcs  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  in  Gen- 
eral Assembly  convened,  That  from  and  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  no  slave  shall  be  emancipated  in 
this  State.    Approved  March  Gth.  1851. 

Wm.  B.  Reed  of  Philadelpia  has  been  appointed  by 
the  government  as  Commissioner  to  China. 

Recent  accounts  from  Charles  Sumner  state  that 
his  health  has  been  much  improved  by  the  voyage  to 
Europe,  and  that  strong  hopes  are  entertained  of  hi.< 
complete  restoration. 

A  violent  gale,  accompanied  by  rain,  hail  and  snow, 
occurred  in  the  Atlantic  States  on  the  19th  and  20th 
inst.  At  Pottsville,  Pa.,  the  snow  was  18  inches  in 
depth,  and  at  Beading  6  inches. 
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ELIZABETH  EUXTER. 

This  beloved  friend  was  the  third  daughter  of 
Sheldon  and  Elizabeth  Dudley,  of  Roscrea,  in 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  Ireland. 

In  the  year  1838  she  removed  with  her  mother 
and  sisters  to  England,  and  resided  at  Peckham 
until  the  year  1848,  when  she  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Cliarles  Rutter,  of  Hillingdon, 
near  Uxbridge,  and  there,  in  what  she  termed 
her  dear,  sweet  home/'  she  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  her  days. 

After  enjoying  a  life  of  almost  uninterrupted 
bealth  and  spirits  until  the  autumn  of  1855,  she 
3ecame  somewhat  unwell,  but  as  her  indisposi- 
ion  did  not  assume  a  serious  character,  it  was 
)ut  little  regarded. 

On  the  24th  of  the  First  month,  1856,  hav- 
ng  so  recently  as  on  the  previous  day  accom- 
tanied  her  husband  on  one  of  her  usual  pleasant 
ralks,  she  complained  of  great  lassitude,  and  be- 
jre  retiring  to  rest  she  became  so  seriously  iji 
liat  medical  aid  was  at  once  called  in.   From  this 
eriod  she  never  left  her  room.    At  various 
mes,  until  towards  her  close,  she  suffered  great 
ain  and  restlessness,  which  were  borne  with 
hristian  patience,  a  murmur  not  being  heard  to 
^cape  her  lips,  and  she  more  than  once  said  she 
d  not  desire  to  have  one  pain  less  than  was  de- 
ned  for  her  good. 

Her  sweet  and  amiable  manners  had  endeared 
r  to  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  acquaintance, 
whom  her  loss  is  sincerely  lamented. 
She  was  confined  to  her  room  for  about  seven- 
en  days,  of  which  only  seven  were  continuously 
ssed  in  bed,  and  it  was  not  until  about  twelve 
urs  before  her  decease  that  she  was  fully  aware 
it  her  time  on  earth  was  destined  to  be  of  so 
jjjDti,    Kt  continuance. 


About  eleven  o'clock  on  Seventh-day  night 
(9th  of  the  Second  month,)  the  dear  invalid 
asked  the  doctor  if  he  thought  she  would  recover. 
He  paused,  and  then  replied,  "  It  would  be  very 
wrong  in  me  to  deceive  thee."  He  then  in- 
formed her  that  he  considered  her  recovery 
doubtful.  She  remained  perfectly  calm  for  a  few 
minutes  and  then  said,  "  I  did  not  think  I  was 
so  very  ill."  The  doctor  replied  that  he  had 
thought  the  symptoms  would  have  given  way, 
but  that  he  now  considered  them  more  unfavor- 
able. 

She  said  thatshe  was  not  fit  yet  to  go  "  Home." 
Being  reminded  that  Christ  died  for  all,  she  said 
she  had  a  little  faith — that  she  loved  her  Saviour, 
and  had  endeavored  to  do  what  was  right.  After 
a  short  pause,  with  a  beam  of  tranquillity  and 
peace  on  her  countenance,  she  said  to  her  hus- 
band, "  I  was  not  quite  prepared  for  what  I  have 
heard,"  and  then,  casting  her  eyes  upwards,  she 
said,  in  a  prayerful  manner,  "  Heavenly  Father, 
pity  me  ;  precious  Saviour,  undertake  for  me  !" 

"  Oh,  I  little  thought  my  time  would  have 
been  so  short.  I  should  like  to  have  lived  a 
little  longer  to  have  endeavored  to  do  something 
for  my  Saviour." 

"  Oh,  Heavenly  Father,  shew  thyself  to  me." 
Then,  turning  to  her  husband,  who  was  support- 
ing her  in  bed,  she  said  impressively,  "  Dear 
Charles  !  remember  me  when  I  am  in  Heaven  ! 
We  are  one.  Endeavor  to  be  a  good  maUj  and 
to  be  useful  in  the  world." 

"I  think  I  can  in  truth  say  that  at  times  I 
have  loved  my  God  more  than  anything  in  this 
world." 

"  Heavenly  Father,  forgive  me  for  Jesus'  sake. 
I  ask  this  in  great  feebleness  of  mind  as  well  as 
of  body.  My  hours  are  numbered,  and  I  have 
work  to  do.  It  is  difficult  to  collect  the  thoughts 
and  to  rest  them  on  the  Rock  of  Ages." 

"  Death  is  a  solemn  barrier  between  Earth 
and  Heaven,  but  I  have  remembered  what  is 
said  in  the  103d  Psalm  ;"  which  the  dear  invalid 
then  repeated  throughout,  most  solemnly,  with 
peculiarly  appropriate  emphasis  and  in  a  melodi- 
ous tone  of  voice.  This  was  the  more  remarkable 
as  she  had  previously  been  suffering  much  from 
difficulty  of  respiration. 

She  said,  "  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  stand  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ !"  She  then  re- 
peated a  favorite  verse — 
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"  Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring — 
Simply  to  thy  cross  I  cling  ; 
Foul,  I  to  the  fountain  fly, 
Wash  me,  Saviour,  or  I  die." 

"  Oh,  my  time  is  short.  I  little  thought  it 
•would  have  been  so. 

"  My  Saviour,  wouldst  thou  plead  with  my 
Heavenly  Father  for  me. 

"  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  thou  mine  unbelief." 

"  To  my  Saviour  in  mercy  I  come." 
"I  shall  see  my  Saviour  face  to  face." 

On  being  asked  if  she  had  any  message,  she 
said,  "  Love  is  the  only  message  I  wish  to  give 
to  all.  Jesus  is  love — we  are  to  be  knit  together 
in  love,"  and  added,  "  Precious,  precious,  pre- 
cious I" 

At  another  time  she  wished  her  love  given 
to  the  young  people,  saying,  "  I  love  young 
people." 

She  said,  "  Underneath  is  the  Everlasting 
Arm and  to  her  husband,  "  My  work  is  now 
done." 

On  its  being  remarked  what  a  surprise  the 
sudden  change  in  her  illness  would  occasion  to 
some  of  her  relations,  she  said,  "  Don't  mention 
names — don't  bring  me  from  Heaven  to  Earth." 

She'wished  that  all  her  friends  might  progress 
in  that  which  is  good.    She  again  repeated — 
"  Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring,"  &c. 

"  Now  all  is  within  the  veil.  I  only  hope  I 
may  not  be  too  presumptuous  ;  but  my  Saviour 
is  my  only  trust  and  hope."  Several  of  her  rela- 
tions who  had  been  sent  for  having  arrived  and 
collected  in  the  room  around  her  bed,  she  affec- 
tionately kissed  them  individually,  and  was  heard 
to  say,  "  lam  satisfied — Peace,  peace  !"  and  the 
bereaved  husband  and  relatives,  in  the  midst  of 
their  deep  grief,  had  the  consolation  to  believe 
that,  although  taken  away  in  the  prime  of  life,  it 
was  in  the  ordering  of  Him  who  doeth  all  things 
well,  and  that  she  has  entered  upon  a  glorious 
immortality. — Annual  Monitor. 


THE  GREAT  FIRST  CAUSE. 

What  delight  can  be  more  elevating,  more 
truly  worthy  of  a  rational  creature's  enjoyment, 
than  to  feel,  wherever  we  tread  the  paths  of 
scientific  inquiry,  new  evidence  springing  up 
around  our  footsteps — new  traces  of  divine  intel- 
ligence and  power  meeting  our  eye !  We  are 
never  alone ;  at  least,  like  the  old  Roman,  we  are 
never  less  alone  than  in  solitude.  We  walk 
with  the  Deity — we  commune  with  the  Great 
First  Cause.  Mark  where  it  is  that  a  Newton 
reposes  finally,  after  piercing  the  thickest  veil 
that  envelopes  nature — grasping  and  arresting  in 
their  course  the  most  subtle  of  her  elements  and 
the  swiftest — traversing  the  regions  of  bound- 
less space — exploring  worlds  beyond  the  solar 
way — giving  out  the  law  which  binds  the  uni- 
verse in  eternal  order !  He  rests,  as  by  an 
inevitable  necessity,  upon  the  contemplation  of 
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the  Great  First  Cause,  and  holds  it  his  highest 
glory  to  have  made  the  evidence  of  his  existence 
and  the  dispensation  of  his  power  and  wisdom 
better  understood  by  men. — Lord  Brougham. 


THE   HUSK  AND   THE  KERNEL  :  OR,  A  SEARCH 
FOR  HAPPINESS. 

"  He  is  the  happy  man,  vehose  life  e'en  now 
Shows  somevphat  of  that  happier  life  to  come." 

COWPER. 

It  is  a  common  thing  with  the  votaries  of 
pleasure  to  look  upon  the  humble-minded  and 
consistent  Christian  as  a  pitiable  fool.  They  see 
him  renouncing  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
wicked  world — denying  himself  various  gratifica- 
tions in  which  they  are  accustomed  to  delight, 
and  they  set  him  down  as  a  weak  and  melancholy 
man,  who  has  neither  the  spirit  to  enjoy  himself, 
nor  the  heart  to  sympathize  with  the  joys  of  oth- 
ers. Unable  to  appreciate  either  his  hopes  or 
fears,  and  esteeming  his  religion  as  gross  fanati- 
cism, they  deride  him  for  renouncing  present 
pleasure  for  the  sake  of  a  distant  and  uncertain 
future.  Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake,  as  it 
will  be  the  object  of  the  following  pages  to  prove. 
If  the  comparative  happiness  of  the  Christian 
and  the  man  of  the  world,  even  in  this  present 
life,  could  be  measured  with  the  square  and  com- 
pass, or  calculated  by  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  the 
Christian  would  undoubtedly  be  found  to  be  the 
happier  man.  Which,  then,  is  the  fool  ?  the 
Christian  or  the  man  of  the  world  ?  Assuredly 
not  the  Christian.  But  if  we  go  a  step  further, 
and  examine  this  subject  by  the  light  of  revela- 
tion ;  if  we  look  upon  this  world  as  but  the  ves- 
tibule to  another,  and  view  the  things  of  time  in 
their  relation  to  eternity,  then,  in  considering 
the  position  of  the  Christian  and  of  the  worldling, 
we  can  have  no  diflliculty  in  deciding  which  is 
the  fool.  If  it  be  folly  to  prefer  a  smaller  good 
to  a  greater,  a  larger  evil  to  a  less,  or  a  temporary 
pleasure  to  one  that  is  enduring,  the  evidence  is 
overwhelming. 

The  inquiry  now  suggested  is  one  which  afi'ects 
every  human  being,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  have  it  rightly  solved.    Let  us  then 
devote  a  little  time  to  its  consideration,  desiring 
above  all  things  to  be  rightly  guided  in  our  search 
for  truth.    It  may  be  well  in  the  first  place  toj 
survey  those  fields  in  which  a  man  of  the  world 
usually  seeks  for  happiness,  and  examine  how 
far  they  are  capable  of  producing  the  desired 
fruit.    We  may  then  proceed  to  consider  the 
daily  life  of  a  Christian,  his  aims  and  hopes,  his 
joys  and  sorrows,  his  labors  and  aspirations.  In 
comparing  the  pursuits  and  expectations  of  the 
two  classes,  and  appealing  continually  to  Holy 
Scripture  to  enable  us  to  judge  between  them,  Ij 
trust  it  will  become  apparent  which  of  them  \i 
really  on  the  road  to  happiness — which  is  puis 
suing  the  substance  and  which  the  shadow-; 
which  has  got  the  kernel  and  which  the  husk.  \ 

It  is  related  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  who  WW 
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largely  gifted  with  the  "  discerning  of  spirits," 
that,  on  one  occasion,  he  found  his  audience  to 
consist  of  three  young  men,  whom  he  addressed 
as  follows  : — "  The  first  of  you  thinks  himself  as 
fine  a  fellow  as  ever  walked  God's  earth.  The 
second  spends  his  time  in  exploring  suns  and 
systems  without  giving  a  thought  to  the  God  who 
made  them.  The  third  goes  from  fair  to  market, 
and  from  market  to  fair,  and  sits  down  here  to 
calculate  his  bargains."  Now,  assuming  these 
sketches  of  character  to  have  been  correct,  and 
if  it  be  true  that  real  happiness  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  path  of  duty — that  is,  in  the  con- 
scientious discharge  of  all  our  duties  both  to  God 
and  to  our  neighbor — it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  none  of  these  young  men  were  on  the  right 
road  for  it.  The  first  was  a  worshipper  of  self; 
the  second,  of  science;  the  third,  of  mammon. 
They  had  all  turned  their  backs  on  the  "  ways  of 
pleasantness"  and  "  paths  of  peace."  They  were 
wandering  on  the  barren  mountains  of  empty 
profession,  which  skirt  the  land  of  darkness  and 
of  the  shadow  of  death. 

Many  are  the  pilgrims  who  miss  their  way  to 
that  felicity  which  is  the  goal  of  their  ambition, 
and  many  and  varied  are  the  roads  by  which  they 
seek  to  reach  it.  One  man  seeks  happiness  in 
the  pursuit  of  wealth;  covetousness  is  his  besetting 
sin,  which  Scripture  tells  us  is  idolatry.  He 
worships  Mammon  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  devotee, 
and,  mistaking  the  means  for  the  end,  throws 
himself,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  whirl  of  com- 
merce. Abridging  his  hours  of  rest,  and  de- 
barring himself  of  the  lawful  pleasures,  and 
sometimes  even  of  the  common  comforts  of  life, 
like  a  horse  in  a  mill  he  goes  his  round  of  toil, 
till  health  and  spirits  sink  beneath  the  pressure. 
At  length  he  finds  himself  possessed  of  wealth 
without  the  power  to  enjoy  it,  or  the  heart  to 
dispense  it  to  others.  Then,  in  the  midst  of  his 
accomplished  hopes,  and  when  arrived  at  the 
very  goal  of  his  ambition,  he  becomes  the  prey  of 
bitter  disappointment;  and  ere  long  the  awful 
summons  grates  upon  his  ear — "  Thou  fool,  this 
aight  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee ;  then 
vhose  shall  those  things  be  which  thou  hast 
rovided  ?" 

Another  searches  for  happiness  in  the  fields  of 
Icience,  but  overlooks  the  Creator  while  engaged 
the  study  of  his  works.    The  sublime  archi- 
cture  of  the  Heavens  delights  his  imagination 
dthout  attracting  him  to  the  Infinite ;  and  the 
licroscope,  which  displays  the  most  exquisite 
cations,  has  no  power  to  reveal  to  him  the  God 
ho  made  them.    "  He  speaks  of  trees,  from  the 
dar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the 
jjrssop,  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall,"  but  none 
these  elicit  from  him  one  spark  of  devotion. 
He  speaks  also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of 
is  t"  eeping  things,  and  of  fishes,"  yet  never  utters 
e  exclamation  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Oh  Lord,  how 
inifold  are  thy  works  !  in  wisdom  hast  thou 
side  them  all."    But,  amidst  all  his  stores  of 


science,  he  feels  that  there  is  a  void,  which  un- 
sanctified  knowledge  cannot  fill.  Age  creeps 
upon  him,  yet  "  the  eye  is  not  satisfied  with  see- 
ing, nor  the  ear  filled  with  hearing ;"  and  in  the 
remembrance  of  duties  which  he  has  neglected, 
and  of  a  world  for  which  he  has  made  no  pre- 
paration, he  is  driven  at  last  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  Preacher,  that  "  in  much  wisdom  there  is 
much  grief,  and  he  that  increaseth  knowledge 
increaseth  sorrow." 

Some  seek  for  happiness  at  the  gaming  table, 
but  do  they  find  it  there  ?  Is  there  any  happi- 
ness worth  the  name  to  be  extracted  from  their 
pursuits  ?  The  betting  book  is  their  Bible,  the 
rattling  of  dice  their  music,  and  a  game  at  cards 
their  most  familiar  pastime.  Watch  the  move- 
ments of  a  card  party,  and  then  judge  how  far 
real  pleasure  is  the  predominating  feeling.  Those 
so  engaged  are  all  well  aware  that  there  is  no 
wealth  produced  by  their  operations,  but  that 
whatever  one  gains,  others  lose.  Envy  is  depicted 
on  one  countenance,  jealousy  on  another,  selfish 
exultation  on  this,  bitter  disappointment  on  that, 
feverish  excitement  on  all.  Conversation  of  the 
most  stupid  and  unedifying  character,  interrupt- 
ed by  exclamations  the  most  extraordinary,  be- 
trays the  heartless  work  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. Perhaps  one  goes  home  a  ruined  man, 
to  tell  to  his  distressed  wife  that  her  home  must 
be  speedily  broken  up  to  enable  him  to  pay  his 
"  debts  of  honor."  Another  goes  away  with 
a  heavy  purse,  exulting  over  his  less  fortunate 
companions,  his  heart  wrapped  up  in  his  money 
bags,  and  fast  becoming  as  hard  as  the  gold  over 
which  he  gloats.  No  real  happiness  is  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  his  ill-gotten  wealth.  He  is  still 
dissatisfied  and  longs  to  clutch  more.  He  makes 
another  venture,  and  perhaps  loses  all.  Such 
riches,  more  than  any  other,  "make  themselves 
wings,  and  fly  away."  But,  perhaps,  he  has 
sufficient  of  this  world's  wisdom  to  rest  content 
with  what  he  has  gained,  and  yet,  even  then,  his 
enjoyment  is  short  lived.  A  day  of  sickness 
comes,  or  old  age  creeps  upon  him  with  its  pains 
and  infirmities.  What  support  has  he  then  in 
his  piles  of  gold  ?  What  comfort  in  his  money 
bags  ?  What  satisfaction  in  the  retrospect  of  his 
past  life  ?  He  looks  backward  without  comfort, 
and  forward  without  hope.  He  finds  the  truth  of 
the  Scripture  declaration,  that  "  we  brought 
nothing  into  this  world,  and  it  is  certain  we  can 
carry  nothing  out."  His  heart  sinks  within  him 
when  he  remembers  that  he  has  no  treasure  laid 
up  in  that  place  "  where  neither  moth  nor  rust 
doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break 
through  nor  steal."  Who  will  dare  to  say  that 
the  most  successful  gambler  has  pursued  the 
road  to  true  happiness  ? 

Others  seek  happiness  in  the  convivial  glass. 
How  does  it  fare  with  them  ?  One  man  regards 
drink  as  an  occasional  luxury.  He  has  yet  full 
control  over  his  appetite.  He  can  take  it  or  do 
without  it  at  his  pleasure.     Possibly  it  may  do 
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him  neither  good  nor  harm  j  but  in  that  case  it 
is  a  mere  sensual  indulgence,  a  temporary  stimu- 
lus to  the  strength  and  spirits,  and  nothing  more. 

With  another,  the  glass  has  become  habitual. 
He  looks  to  it  for  enjoyment  when  he  ought  to  be 
looking  to  something  higher.  He  becomes  the 
slave  of  habit,  and,  if  debarred  of  his  accustomed 
stimulus,  feels  dull  and  uncomfortable.  In  all 
such  cases  there  is  danger. 

Another  has  advanced  a  step  beyond.  Not 
only  has  the  glass  become  habitual,  but  it  is  oc- 
casionally indulged  in  to  excess.  The  jovial 
circle  forms,  the  cup  circulates  freely,  the  merry 
song  goes  round,  mirth  and  hilarity  are  on  every 
countenance.  Another  glass — and  reason  is  de- 
throned, pleasure  becomes  debauch,  and  the 
drinker  a  drunkard.  Whatever  amount  of  cul- 
pability may  have  been  previously  incurred,  at 
this  step  there  is  sin.  A  headache  next  morning 
is  the  least  evil  that  results.  An  uneasy  weight 
rests  upon  the  conscience.  If  the  mind  has 
been  previously  enlightened  the  suifering  is  all 
the  more  intense.  The  song  and  the  laugh  have 
ceased,  and  there  is  left  behind  the  awful  con- 
sciousness that  "  no  drunkards  shall  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God." 

One  step  more,  and  the  picture  of  ruin  is  com- 
plete. Drinking  is  continued  not  so  much  for 
the  pleasure  it  affords  as  to  quiet  the  cravings  of 
an  unnatural  thirst.  The  man  has  degenerated 
into  the  drivelling  sot.  He  looks  upon  you  with 
an  idiotic  stare,  and  talks  in  incoherent  ravings. 
His  home  is  tbe  tap-room,  and  his  resting  place 
the  causeway,  or,  perhaps,  the  gutter.  His 
house,  if  he  can  still  lay  claim  to  one,  is  the 
abode  of  misery  and  destitution.  His  lean,  hag- 
gard looking  children  ask  their  mother  for  bread, 
which  she  has  not  to  give.  The  kind  and  gener- 
ous hearted  husband  has  been  transformed  by 
drink  into  that  most  odious  of  all  human  charac- 
ters— the  domestic  tyrant.  He  has  wasted  the 
means,  which  ought  to  have  supported  his  family, 
on  his  own  selfish  gratification,  and  he  replies  to 
the  mild  reproaches  of  his  wife  with  blows  and 
execrations.  The  friend  of  his  bosom,  whom  he 
has  vowed  to  love  and  cherish,  is  spurned  from 
his  presence,  and  the  children,  whom  he  is  bound 
to  shelter  and  support,  fly  at  his  approach.  There 
is  not  a  more  mean  and  pitiable  object  in  this 
wide  world  than  a  drunkard  in  the  last  stage  of 
his  sad  progress.  In  his  sane  moments,  he  is 
painfully  sensible  of  his  own  guilt  and  folly. 
Gladly  would  he  break  away  from  the  grasp  of 
the  destroyer ;  but  he  is  utterly  powerless,  spell- 
bound hand  and  foot,  the  victim  of  an  infatuation 
which,  without  the  aid  of  One  to  whom  nothing 
is  impossible,  he  has  no  chance  to  escape  j  and 
that  aid  he  knows  not  how  to  ask.  He  is  the 
prey  alternately  of  reurorsc  and  despair.  Terrific 
phantoms  haunt  even  his  waking  hours,  as  though 
the  fiends  of  hell  were  already  come  to  torment 
him.  Nature  gives  way  at  last,  and  the  cum- 
berer  of  the  earth  is  swept  into  the  tomb  under 
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a  heavy  load  of  guilt  and  infamy.  Truly,  "Wine 
is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging,  and  whoso- 
ever is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise."  "  At  the 
last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an 
adder." 

[To  be  continued.  1 


For  Friends'  EeTiew. 
THE  MONITOR — NO.  III. 
Birth-right  Membership. 

There  are  some  important  regulations  in  the 
discipline  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to  which  we 
occasionally  hear  objections.    One  of  these  is 
that  which  secures  membership  to  the  children 
of  members.    This  regulation  is  not  adopted  by 
other  religious  denominations,  and  a  disapproval 
of  it  is  sometimes  expressed  by  some  of  our  own  1 
members.    The  objectors  are  usually  of  two 
classes.    One  class  consists  of  such  parents  as 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  educating  their  child-  i 
ren  in  an  attachment  to  the  principles  and  prac-    '  j 
tices  of  the  Society  of  Friends ;  and  the  other  j 
class,  of  such  young  members  as  find  the  self-  (j 
denial  required  by  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  5 
discipline  irksome  to  them ;  and  the  discipline 
itself  a  check  to  their  desire  for  the  amusements 
of  sin,  and  the  pleasures  of  a  worldly  life. 

Clarkson  very  justly  remarks  (in  substance)  l 
that  from  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  Society  «, 
of  Friends,  its  existence  depends  greatly  on  the  Jf, 
religious  education  of  its  young  members.    This  jjj 
education  is  the  result  of  many  combined  iuflu-  of 
ences — home  instruction,  a  faithful  example,  the 
power  of  kindness,  religious  meetings,  a  living  i^i 
ministry,  the  beautiful  order  of  our  meetings  for  g 
discipline,  and  in  a  great  degree,  the  seclusion 
from  tbe  constant  contact  with  those  other  chil-  jj 
dren  who  are  brought  up  wholly  to  worldlincss 
and  fashion  and  frivolity.    There  is  no  question 
that  the  consciousness  that  their  children  are  {,,, 
members,  often  proves  a  stimulus  to  parents  toi  (r; 
do  their  duty  towards  them ;  a  neecssity  rests  upon 
them  in  some  degree,  to  make  exertions  in  their 
behalf,  which  otherwise  might  be  omitted  through  fj, 
weakness  and  negligence.    However  great  the  (jf, 
deficiency  may  now  be  in  proper  religious  educa-  [,„ 
tion,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  still  greater  if  this  \j 
stimulus  were  removed ;  and  the  evil  results  tc 
the  next  generation,  if  all  these  genial  influences  sj., 
were  now  destroyed,  and  our  children  throwt  i^, 
wholly  upon  the  world,  could  hardly  be  estimated  j| 

Those  parents  who  have  been  led  to  adopt  th(  m, 
objection  to  this  regulation,  are  affectionately  in 
vitcd  to  ask  themselves  seriously  the  question  151, 
whether  a  secret  motive  for  its  adoption  is  not  i , , 
desire  to  escape  the  burden  of  a  conscious  negli 
gencc  towards  their  children,  a  neglect  of  man;  a 
opportunities  to  exert  favorable  influences,  am  f,,, 
of  variously  presenting  the  truth  to  them,  "  whil 
sitting  in  their  houses,  while  walking  by  the  waj 
and  when  lying  down,  and  rising  up."    Is  it  nc ' 
right  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  unfaithful  obsei 
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vance  of  an  excellent  regulation,  and  not  on  the 
regulation  itself? 

A  young  mother  joined  the  Society  of  Friends 
from  thorough  conviction,  and  her  half  grown 
daughter  had  a  desire  that  the  mother  should  re- 
quest for  her  also.  The  mother  declined,  errone- 
ously thinking  it  best  for  the  daughter  "  to  choose 
for  herself  when  she  became  of  age/'  The  daugh- 
ter, thus  kept  out,  did  not  feel  that  necessity  for 
faithfulness  which  actual  membership  would  have 
imposed  upon  her,  and  she  was  nearly  excluded 
from  a  great  deal  of  interesting  company  of  faith- 
ful friends  which  her  mother  enjoyed  in  attending 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings.  The  daugh- 
ter, as  a  consequence,  lost  ground  by  unfaith- 
fulness and  adverse  influences,  and  was  gra- 
dually led  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  her  former 
convictions  and  attachment,  and  when  she  actually 
became  of  age,  the  life  of  religion  had  become 
feeble,  and  the  world  too  strong  for  her.  Had 
she  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  birth-right  member- 
ship, or  had  her  mother  made  the  request  for  her 
membership  in  earlier  years,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  result  would  have  been  a  very  different 
one.  T. 


A  RETROSPECT  OF  THE  CRIMEA. 
In  the  journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  for 
January,  1856,  there  is  a  "  Narrative  of  a  Photo- 
graphic Tour  to  the  Seat  of  War,"  by  Roger 
Fenton,  which  contains  the  following  affecting 
illustrations,  coming  under  the  writer's  own  eye, 
of  the  horrors  and  miseries  of  war  : — 

"  At  the  end  of  May,  feeling  my  health  some- 
what impaired,  I  obtained  leave  to  join  the  Kertch 
expedition,  but  returned  to  the  camp  in  time  to 
witness  the  attack  on  the  Mamelon  by  the  French, 
and  thue  Quarries  by  our  own  troops.    On  the 
0  day  of  that  battle — having  taken  the  portrait  of 
tiot  Greneral  Pelissier,  as  already  mentioned,  ata  very 
aie  early  hour,  and  the  group  of  the  three  command- 
tit*  ers-in-chief  in  council — I  was  spending  the  after- 
ufoii  fioon  with  a  brother-in-law  and  some  friends  in 
tkii  he  88th,  with  one  of  whom  I  had  been  intimate 
m"^  'or  several  years.    I  was  sitting  in  his  tent  with 
it  tli(  ive  oQicers  of  the  regiment,  being  about  to  dine 
ogether,  when  Captain  Layard  brought  orders 
it'tbi:  3r  the  formation  of  a  column  for  the  assault  on 
jlisti  tie  Redan,  my  brother-in-law  being  named  as 
ijejce  3cond  in  command  of  the  storming  party  of  100 
tliiofl  len,  and  our  host  as  commander  of  the  reserve, 
iuatei  shall  never  forget  the  sudden  hush  with  which 
lojitti  ir  previous  mirth  was  quelled,  nor  the  serious 
ok  which  went  round  the  group  of  brave  men 
pcsiioi  iceiving  that  message,  which  as  they  knew  was, 
[id    some,  the  summons  to  another  world.  I 
Djiifgl  companied  them  till  they  reached  the  trenches, 
jf  man  "  There  was  a  fine  young  man,  whose  face  is 
jj5!i  ai  fore  me  now,  as  then,  when  I  saw  him  for  the 
u  infla  3t  and  last  time.    He  had  begged  to  be  allowed 
^tliet!  join  the  storming  party  in  the  place  of  another 
■  jjiii  -cer,  and  his  request  had  been,  as  I  think,  im- 
d  olil  )perly  granted.    There  was  something  inex- 


pressibly painful  to  me  in  looking  at  the  excite- 
ment and  pleasure  which  his  expression  betrayed. 

"  Having  returned  to  a  spot  whence  the  prin- 
cipal attack  could  be  seen,  I  remained  there  for 
several  hours,  not  knowing  how  time  passed,  and, 
like  the  rest  of  the  group,  scarcely  conscious  of 
the  shot  and  shell  which  were  hissing  over  our 
heads,  except  on  one  occasion,  when  a  spent- 
ball,  which  everybody  saw  coming,  passed  through 
the  thickest  of  the  throng,  killing  one  man,  who 
got  confused  in  his  effort  to  avoid  it.  After 
everything  seemed  over,  and  the  rattle  of  musket- 
ry grew  faint,  I  went  back  to  the  camp,  and 
entering  my  brother-in-law's  tent,  found  him 
lying  with  a  grape-shot  hole  in  his  arm.  While 
sitting  with  him,  to  give  him  drink  from  time  to 
time,  I  could  hear  in  the  next  tent  the  moans  of 
the  commander  of  the  storming  party,  who  had 
been  shot  through  the  abdomen,  till  about  mid- 
night, when  their  cessation  told  that  his  suffer- 
ings were  over.  From  time  to  time  a  wounded 
soldier  coming  up  told  us  how  things  were  going 
on  in  the  Quarries.  We  could  learn  nothing  of 
our  friends,  except  that  it  was  thought  that  some 
of  them  wei'e  wounded.  At  last  came  up  the 
report  that  one  was  killed,  then  another  and 
another,  and  as  fresh  stragglers  ai'rived,  the  ru- 
mor changed  into  certainty. 

"  The  handsome  lad  upon  whom  I  had  looked 
with  such  interest,  was  missing,  but  was  said  to 
be  lying  close  to  the  Redan. 

"  With  a  heavy  heart  I  rode  back  to  my  own 
quarters  in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  meeting  with 
litters,  on  which  were  borne  silently  men  with 
pale  waxen  faces  and  ghastly  wounds.  That 
afternoon  I  followed  to  the  grave  the  bodies  of 
three  out  of  the  five  who  had  been  met  to  spend 
the  previous  evening  in  social  enjoyment. 

"  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  when  dining  with 
G-eneral  Bosquet,  and  expressing  to  him  the  de- 
pression which  these  events  had  caused  in  my 
mind,  I  was  much  struck  with  his  reply  :  '  Ah  I' 
said  he,  '  no  one  but  a  soldier  can  know  the 
misery  of  war ;  I  have  passed  six  and  twenty 
years  of  my  life  in  burying  my  most  intimate 
friends.' 

"  I  had  hoped  to  add  to  the  collection  of  views 
which  I  had  formed,  photographs  of  the  scenes 
since  so  ably  depicted  by  Mr.  Robertson,  and 
with  that  view  made  everything  ready  for  going 
into  Sebastopol  after  the  attack  of  the  18th  of 
June,  which  we  all  knew  to  be  impending,  and 
which  everybody  had  settled  was  to  succeed  so 
surely,  that  those  who  had  doubts  scarcely  ven- 
tured to  express  them.  When  that  attempt 
failed,  and  to  the  list  of  friends  already  sacrificed 
were  added  new  names,  I  felt  quite  unequal  to 
farther  exertion,  and  gladly  embraced  the  first 
opportunity  of  coming  away.  Having  lived  for 
the  previous  month  at  head-quarters,  which  were 
in  a  very  unhealthy  condition,  I  had  imbibed  the 
poison  of  that  outbreak  of  cholera  to  vv'hich  Lord 
Raglan,  General  Estcourt,  and  so  many  others 
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at  head-quarters  at  that  time  fell  victims,  and 
which  the  depression  consequent  upon  the  losses 
of  the  18th  rendered  them  unable  to  resist." 


LANGUAGE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION. 

There  is  a  diflFerence  in  the  character  of  the 
language  of  science  and  that  frequently  employed 
in  religion.  Different  principles  of  interpretation, 
to  some  extent,  are  demanded  in  the  two  depart- 
ments. True  science  employs  terms  that  are 
precise,  definite,  literal,  with  scarcely  more  than 
one  meaning,  and  adapted  only  to  cultivated 
minds.  Religion,  especially  the  Bible,  makes 
use  of  language  that  is  indefinite,  loose,  and  mul- 
tiform in  signification,  often  highly  figurative, 
and  adapted,  not  only  to  the  popular  mind,  but 
to  men  in  an  early  and  rude  state  of  society. 
Science,  for  instance,  could  not,  as  the  Bible  can 
and  does,  represent  the  work  of  creation  in  one 
chapter  as  occupying  six  days,  and  in  the  next 
chapter  as  completed  in  one  day.  It  could  not, 
like  the  Bible,  speak  of  the  sun's  rising  and  set- 
ting, and  of  the  earth's  immobility.  Meteorology 
could  not  describe  the  concave  above  our  heads 
as  a  solid  expanse,  having  windows  or  openings 
for  the  rain  to  pass  from  the  clouds  beyond.  Nor 
could  physiology  represent  the  bones  to  be  the 
seat  of  pain,  or  psychology  refer  intellectual  op- 
erations to  the  region  of  the  kidneys.  Neither 
could  systematic  theology  in  one  place  represent 
Grod  as  having  repented  that  he  had  made  man, 
and  in  another  exhibit  him  as  without  variable- 
ness or  shadow  of  turning.  But  all  this  can  the 
Bible  do  in  perfect  consistency  with  its  infallible 
inspiration,  because  it  was  the  language  of  com- 
mon life ;  and  common  sense  can  interpret  it,  so 
that  every  suspicion  of  self-contradiction  shall 
vanish.  Indeed,  had  its  language  been  strictly 
scientific,  it  might  have  formed  a  good  text  book 
in  philosophy,  but  it  would  have  been  a  poor 
guide  to  salvation.  Yet  the  attempt  to  force  the 
language  of  the  Bible  into  the  strait  jacket  of 
science  has  been  prolific  of  mistakes  and  errors. 

Another  principle,  which  maintains  that  the 
Bible  has  anticipated  some  scientific  discoveries, 
should  be  settled.  In  my  view  it  should  be 
settled  in  the  negative.  For  if  we  admit  that 
one  modern  discovery  can  be  found  in  the  Bible, 
how  can  we  vindicate  that  book  in  those  numer- 
ous cases  where  it  speaks  of  natural  phenomena 
in  accordance  with  the  monstrously  ab.-*urd  no- 
tions which  prevailed  among  those  to  whom  it 
was  originally  addressed  ?  If  it  describes  the 
science  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  one  instance, 
why  not  in  all  ?  But  admit  that  it  was  foreign 
to  the  obj ect  of  revelation  to  teach  science,  and 
we  can  see  why  its  descriptions  of  natural  things 
accord  with  optical,  but  not  ph3-sical,  truth;  and, 
then,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  enucleating  the 
true  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers.  Interpreted 
by  such  a  principle,  we  should  not  conclude  that 
Job  meant  to  reveal  the  Copernican  system  be- 


cause he  speaks  of  the  earth  as  hanging  upon 
nothing;  especially  as  in  another  place  he  refers 
to  the  pillars  on  which  the  earth  rests.  But  both 
phrases  are  quite  natural  and  proper  for  one  of 
the  most  allegorical  books  of  the  Bible  when  re- 
garded as  vivid  poetical  images.  The  grand  dis- 
tinction between  the  Bible  and  all  other  professed 
revelations  is,  not  that  it  has  anticipated  scientific 
discoveries,  but  that  there  is  nothing  in  its  state- 
ments which  those  discoveries  contradict  or  in- 
validate. Often  has  the  sceptic  announced  such 
discrepancies ;  but,  in  the  end,  the  Bible  has 
always  been  shown  consistent  with  itself  and  with 
science.  Now,  this  is  true  of  no  other  professedly 
inspired  books.  The  Koran  and  the  Vedas  are 
often  in  direct  collision  with  astronomy,  geology, 
anatomy,  and  physiology ;  and  when  you  have 
proved  them  false  in  science  you  have  destroyed 
their  authority  in  religion.  Grandly  above  them 
all  stands  the  Bible;  and  so  long  as  it  can  main- 
tain this  position  we  may  be  sure  of  its  divine 
original ;  for  any  mere  human  production,  em- 
bracing so  many  authors,  and  reaching  through 
so  many  thousands  of  years  in  its  history,  could 
not  have  avoided  collision  with  scientific  truth. 

Hitchcoch. 

From  ''Life  and  Doctrine." 
THE  DUTY  OF  PRESERVING  HEALTH. 

BY  ALEXANDB?l  'RALEIGH. 

Remember  you  are  in  the  body.  The  body 
is  the  workmanship  of  God — one  of  the  most  as- 
tonishing proofs  of  his  power  and  skill.  How 
beautiful  the  organization  !  how  surprising  the 
living  operation  of  all  the  parts  !  You  would 
not  trample  upon  a  beautiful  flower  while  the 
gardener  who  had  planted  and  watered  it  stood 
by  your  side ;  you  would  not  damage  an  exqui- 
site piece  of  machinery  while  the  inventor  showed 
its  parts  and  operations  ;  for  less,  surely,  would 
you  blunt,  or  soil,  or  clog,  that  which  should  be 
the  crowning  wonder  of  all  material  wonders  to 
you — your  own  living  body — the  Almighty 
Maker  of  it  looking  on  !  The  body  is  the  instru- 
ment of  the  mind  :  if  it  is  overstrained,  the  mind 
will  act  less  pleasantly,  and  less  powerfully,  by 
its  means ;  if  it  is  not  in  health,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  conceive  of  a  purely  healthy  action  of 
the  mental  faculties  ;  your  perceptions  will  be- 
come uncertain  ;  j'our  emotions  will  be  restrained, 
or  directed  into  unprofitable  channels;  your 
labors  will  be  less  abundant,  and  less  effective. 
Do  not  think  that  there  will  be  any  special  in- 
dulgence or  immunity  granted  to  you  on  account 
of  the  superiority  of  your  aims  and  labors  to  those' 
of  secular  life.  You  dwell  but  in  a  house  of  clay 
like  other  men  ;  you  have  a  mortal  body  subject 
to  the  same  condition.s  and  laws  which  affect  the 
bodies  of  all  your  fellow  creatures  around  you  ; 
you  are  called  to  earth's  greatest  work — a  work, 
into  the  wonders  of  which  even  "  angels  desire 
to  look  ;"  but  the  instrument  of  all  this  labor  ia 
a  body  which  has  received  a  fixed  constitution!^ 
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■which  is  governed  by  unchangeable  laws,  and 
which  has  limits  of  capabilities  which  cannot  be 
overpassed  without  penalty  and  suffering.  The 
penalty  will  come  upon  you  as  certainly  after  the 
most  self-denying  labors,  and  the  most  spiritual 
excitements,  if  they  he  excessive,  as  if  the  toil 
had  all  been  in  the  service  of  Satan,  and  the  ex- 
citement all  that  of  sin.  He  who  uses  more  vital 
energy  than  his  constitution  will  fairly  and  easily 
reproduce,  takes  what  is  not  his.  He  makes 
large  draughts  upon  the  future.  He  incapaci- 
tates himself  for  the  work  of  the  days  which  are 
coming.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  he 
"grieves  the  Spirit  of  God;"  for,  "know  ye 
not,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  that  your  bodies  are  the 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost  V 

Seldom  has  it  been  more  needful  than  it  now 
is,  to  lay  this  injunction  to  heart.  How  many 
have  passed  away  of  late  years  from  the  field  of 
active  labor  into  a  sad  and  weary  life  !  and  how 
many  in  the  prime  of  their  days,  and  in  the  full 
lustre  of  high  attainments,  have  dropt  suddenly 
into  the  arms  of  death,  from  no  other  cause  than 
overworking  the  brain,  or  some  similar  transgres- 
sion of  the  inexorable  laws  of  the  physical  con- 
stitution !  Let  me  warn  you  that  you  need  not 
expect  the  hand  of  friendship  to  arrest  you,  nor 
the  voice  of  attentive  lookers-on  to  say  "  it  is 
enough."  The  church  will  have  no  mercy  on 
you.  Nor  is  it  fair,  perhaps,  to  expect  that  she 
should.  There  are  not  more  than  a  very  few  in 
a  general  Christian  congregation  who  have  any 
idea  of  the  physical  exhaustion  caused  by  mental 
toil.  There  are  fewer  still  who  have  a  true  ap- 
prehension of  the  peculiarities  of  individual  con- 
stitution, in  virtue  of  which  the  same  work  is  far 
more  difficult  to  one  than  to  another.  You  know 
your  own  constitution  and  your  own  capabilities  ; 
and  it  is  for  you  to  regulate  your  labors,  so  that 
your  toil  may  not  become  your  task ;  and  that 
your  own  health  may  not  sink  in  promoting  the 
spiritual  health  and  salvation  of  others. 


INFLUENCE  OF  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

Of  the  powerful  influence  of  periodical  litera- 
ture in  forwarding  the  progress  of  general  intellect, 
and  the  necessity  of  its  agency  to  the  end  pro- 
posed, there  are  few,  perhaps,  who  even  yet  have 
formed  a  proper  estimate ;  and  some  there  are 
who  are  disposed  to  regard  it  with  a  jealous  eye^ 
|Dot  for  the  information  it  generalizes  and  diffuses, 
[  jj.  (though  there  want  not  objectors  even  on  such 
,j,j[,t  narrow  and  invidious  grounds),  but  as  hostile  to 
jjidje  ;he  more  exalted  interests  of  science  and  litera- 
f  jIjj  ;ure  :  as  encouraging  a  taste  for  superficial  infor- 
ifcl  nation,  and  abstracting  it  from  more  elaborate 
md  profound  research.  But  are  the  works  of 
)rofound  science  and  elaborate  research  now  pro- 
Jjj^  luced,  fewer  in  number,  and  in  less  eager  rc- 
jpip  [uest,  than  when  the  sixpenny  trash  that  bore 
^jjjjj  he  name  of  magazines,  was  confined  to  less  than 
,  ij.,   fiftieth  part  of  the  present  respectable  circula- 


tion ?  Have  they  not  increased,  on  the  contrary, 
a  hundred-fold  ?  and  is  not  the  demand  for  them 
still  increasing  in  geometrical  proportion,  together 
with  the  increase  of  those  more  accessible  and 
popular  periodicals  ?  to  and  from  which,  in  fact, 
they  alternately  give  and  receive  new  excitements, 
and  new  occasions — at  once  deriving  and  impart- 
ing new  materials  for  research  and  illustration, 
and  an  extended  sphere  of  encouragement  and 
remuneration.  Many  must  be  superficial,  as  it  is 
called,  before  the  few  can  be  availably  profound; 
as  well  as  some  must  be  profound,  before  the 
materials  can  be  furnished  for  superficial  gratifi- 
cation :  the  diffused  effect  can  only  bo  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  concentric  cause.  In  other 
words,  the  many  must  have  some  knowledge  be- 
fore they  can  either  be  benefited  by  or  appreciate 
the  wisdom  of  those  who  have  much  ;  and  the 
few  must  have  accumulated,  digested,  and  ar- 
ranged, before  the  many  can  be  benefited  by 
diffusion. 

Great  minds,  whose  intensity  has  been  fed  and 
fostered  by  elaborate  abstraction,  from  the  pro- 
fundity of  their  researches  and  the  vastness  of 
their  comprehension,  infuse  a  new  and  imperish- 
able spirit  into  the  immensity  of  space,  which  ex- 
pands through  distant  ages  :  they  create,  as  it 
were,  a  new  intellectual  atmosphere,  which  ulti- 
mately is  breathed,  in  some  degree,  by  all.  There 
is,  at  this  time,  perhaps,  scarcely  any  artizan  in 
our  workshops,  and,  in  one  part  at  least  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (to  say  nothing  of  foreign  re- 
gions), scarcely  a  peasant  at  his  plough,  who  has 
not  some  available  ideas  ministering  to  his  com- 
fort or  his  gratification  (although  the  very  name 
of  Lord  Bacon  may  not  be  known  to  him),  which 
he  never  would  have  had  if  Bacon  had  never 
lived  and  written.  Yet,  it  was  only  as  it  became 
progressively  superficialized,  as  it  were — that  is 
to  say,  as  it  became  popularized,  by  diffusion 
through  less  abstract  and  less  voluminous  publi- 
cations— through  fugitive  essays,  and  still  more 
fugitive  conversations,  that  the  results  of  his 
wisdom  and  discoveries  became  extensively  op- 
erative. 

That  great  man  indeed — that  almost  more  than 
man — that  new  creator  of  the  mind  of  his  long- 
mystified  and  benighted  species  !  seems  himself 
to  have  manifested  some  conviction  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  these  observations,  when  he  composed, 
in  so  popular  a  form,  that  beautiful  little  volume 
of  Essays,  which  has  tempted  more  readers  to 
the  study  of  his  profound  and  elaborate  works, 
tnan  all  the  lavish  commendations  of  the  learned 
and  initiated  few  could  ever  have  induced  to  such 
research.  They  were  his  superficials,  as  some 
might  call  them,  that  led  to  an  extended  familiar- 
ity with  his  profundities ;  as  those  who  slake 
their  thirst  on  the  margin,  may  be  tempted  to 
plunge  into  the  stream.  Those  essays  have  pre- 
cisely the  character  that  would  have  fitted  them 
for  a  periodical  miscellany  ;  and  had  such  a  pub- 
lication existed  in  his  days,  with  a  reading  public 
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prepared  for  the  reception  of  such  a  hoon,  there 
cau  be  little  doubt  that,  through  such  a  channel, 
he  would  have  chosen  to  communicate  them,  as 
the  readiest  means  of  giving  extended  circulation 
to  the  wisdom  which  they  contain. —  ThelwalVs 
Miscellani/. 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  2,  1857. 

Progress  in  Missouri. — The  late  election 
at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  resulting  in  Wimer's 
majority  of  1726  over  Pratte,  is  truly  encour- 
aging to  those  who  are  anxiously  watching  events, 
to  trace  in  their  progress  the  will  and  power  of  an 
all-ruling  Providence.  Wimer,  the  mayor-elect, 
was  voted  for  by  those  who,  without  being 
pledged  to  any  specified  course  of  action  in  favor 
of  emancipation,  are  looking  freedom-ward. 
Pratte,  his  chief  opponent,  and  personally  an 
exceedingly  popular  man,  was  the  conservative 
candidate,  and  supported  by  the  Democratic 
party. 

But  the  mere  victory  and  its  legitimate  results, 
important  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  are  based 
upon  principles  still  more  important,  yet  not  gen- 
erally understood  or  regarded,  the  appreciation 
of  which  is  essential  to  an  intelligent  maintenance 
and  promulgation  of  freedom. 

Of  all  the  passions  that  nurture  human  slavery, 
whether  love  of  gain,  love  of  power,  or  licen- 
tiousness, love  of  gain  alone  to  any  extent  causes 
those  that  are  not  themselves  slaveholders  to  de- 
sire the  continuance  of  slavery.  Even  many  slave- 
holders desire  its  continuance  upon  no  other  ground 
than  its  immediate  pecuniary  results.    Upon  all 
other  grounds,  conscience,  humanity,  interest, 
even  the  selfishness  of  the  world  at  large,  are  de- 
cidedly arrayed  against  it.    It  has  no  intrinsic 
attraction  for  the  masses  of  mankind.  Insulated 
from  the  love  of  gain,  it  can  do  nothing  but  defy 
the  world,  and  by  every  fresh  manifestation  of 
its  folly,  meanness  and  cruelty,  multiply  and  in- 
tensify the  hatred  against  it  of  even  the  morality 
and  feeling  which  are  afloat  in  the  street  and 
market,  and  incite  them  to  new  and  continued 
assaults  upon  its  very  existence.    Its  vitality, 
manifested  either  upon  its  immediate  victims  or 
the  world  beyond,  is  such  as  to  excite  opposition 
far  stronger  than  the  power  of  resistance  which 
it  begets.    Slavery  has  but  to  become  unprofita- 
ble, and  it  will  be  swept  away  like  chaif  before 
the  wind. 


These  views  find  striking  illustration  and  proof 
in  the  St.  Louis  election.  St.  Louis,  upon  the 
first  rally  for  freedom,  with  no  citizens  of  long 
established  anti-slavery  reputation,  and  with  no 
great  anti-slavery  effort  in  her  midst,  enjoys  the 
high  pre-eminence  of  being  the  most  anti-slavery 
city  of  note  in  the  Union.  Her  laws  permit  her 
citizens  to  hold  slaves,  and  thus  gratify  their  love 
of  despotic  power  without  restraint.  They  may 
enjoy  every  incentive  to  pro-slaveryism  but  one 
— the  love  of  gain.  But  their  commercial  con- 
nections are  with  freemen.  They  buy  of  free- 
men at  the  East  to  sell  heavily  to  freemen  in 
Illinois,  Iowa  and  Kansas.  If  not  their  decided 
immediate  interest  to  proclaim  themselves  the 
unflinching  champions  of  perfect  freedom,  it  was 
not  hostile  to  that  interest  to  let  humanity,  con- 
science, just  views  of  political  science,  sympathy 
with  their  best  friends  in  trade,  and  the  widening 
future,  direct  their  gaze  freedom-ward.  They  did 
so,  and  the  beginning  of  the  glorious  end  is  fore- 
shadowed in  the  St.  Louis  election. 

Of  southern  cities,  probably  St.  Louis  is  not 
alone  in  her  willingness  to  rally  for  freedom. 
Southern  papers  complain  of  Baltimore  as  being 
more  anti-slavery  than  Philadelphia,  and  advise 
their  readers  to  deal  in  the  latter  rather  than  the 
former  city.    This  brings  us  to  another  fact 
glanced  at,  but  not  explicitly  stated  in  the  forego- 
ing paragraph.  The  intercourse  of  the  North  and 
South  with  each  other  has   heretofore  made 
northern  cities  pro-slavery.    It  is  now  making  | 
southern  cities  anti  slavery.    It  is  in  the  nature  I 
of  things  that  each  section  should  vrin  the  other  ■ 
over  to  those  views  which  it  most  firmly  main- 1 
tains.    The  first  pro-slavery  manifestations  at  the ' 
North  were  by  those  who  were  deeply  embarked 
in  southern  trade.    The  first  demonstrations  for 
freedom  at  the  South,  are  coming  from  those 
whose  commercial  intercourse  has  been  such  as| 
to  bind  them  to  the  freedom  of  the  North.  Wc] 
wish  to  impress  upon  our  readers  that  mere  inter  j 
course  with  the  North,  without  immediate  gain 
nay,  even  in  spite  of  it,  is  disposing  portions  o : 
the  South  to  favor  free  institutions.    How  mucl 
more  decided  the  cfi'cct,  if  to  this  could  be  addc( 
the  closer  alliance  with  freedom,  the  habit  o|i 
looking  upon  the  free'Bide  of  the  subject,  and  th 
constant  holding  up  of  the  standard  of  freedor 
and  right  which  must  result  from  the  cor 
scientious  use  of  goods  wrought  by  labor  pu: 
chased  of  its  true  owners — the  labor  bargaine 
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for  and  paid  for  as  free  by  the  Soutt — the  goods 
marked  and  dealt  for  as  free  at  the  North — and 
all  this  beyond  and  in  addition  to  the  mere  poli- 
tico-scientific principle  that  the  supply  of  free- 
labor  and  freedom  must  be  commensurate  with 
the  demand.  To  realize  the  calm,  penetrating, 
far-reaching,  always-acting,  irresistible  eifects  of 
this  movement  in  favor  of  freedom,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  multitudes  of  men  that  must 
come  immediately  in  contact  with  it  the  wider  it 
is  spread.  Add  to  this  that  each  merchant  and 
consumer  has  his  friends  and  dependants,  and 
that  each  individual,  and  whole  masses,  act  and 
re-act  perpetually  upon  each  other. 

In  this  article  we  have  spoken  of  the  means 
by  which  the  Providence  of  Grod,  working 
through  the  daily  lives  and  avocations  of  men,  is 
opening  the  future,  clear  and  wide,  to  our  sight. 
But  be  it  remembered  that  the  foundation  must 
be  in  faith  and  sacrifice.  Some  must  bear  the 
burden,  elevate  the  standard,  and  be  the  chan- 
nel through  whom  God's  goodness  shall  flow  to 
the  world,  otherwise  the  means  will  be  unused 
and  inoperative.  Let  but  ten  righteous  men  be 
found  in  Sodom,  and  the  meaner  elements  that 
abound  in  human  nature  shall  be  refined  by  the 
example,  or  used  in  their  rough  state  to  promote, 
in  a  myriad  of  ways  that  we  know  not  of  in  ad- 
vance, the  sun-rise  of  freedom  and  the  glory  of 
God. 


uous  liquors,  as  a  drinJc  ;  and  they  were  again 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  subordinate 
meetings.  An  interesting  report  was  read  from 
the  Committee  on  Westtown  School,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  in  a  highly  satisfactory  condition. 
The  Indian  Committee  presented  a  favorable  ac- 
count of  the  Boarding  School  at  Tunessassah,  for 
Indian  children.  After  the  transaction  of  some 
other  business,  the  meeting  concluded,  no  epistle 
having  been  addressed  to  any  Yearly  Meeting. 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. — Our  ac- 
30unt  of  the  proceedings  of  this  body,  last  week, 
;vas  up  to  the  adjournment  of  the  sitting  on  Third 
lay,  the  21st  ult.    The  first  sitting  on  Fourth  day 
ivas  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  the  state 
of  the  subordinate  meetings,  as  shown  by  the  an- 
wers  to  the  Queries ;  and  the  second  sitting, 
rincipally  with  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of 
,he  Meeting  for  Sulferings,  which  were  short, 
^ePhey,  however,  contained  an  excellent  Epistle 
com  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  London, 
aithfully  urging  upon  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
e  importance  of  retracting  those  measures  in 
ference  to  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  New  England 
d  Ohio,  which  have  broken  the  unity  and  in- 
rrupted  the  correspondence  between  Philadel- 
ia  Yearly  Meeting  and  the  other  co-ordinate 
■anches  of  the  Society. 

At  the  closing  sitting,  Fifth  day  afternoon,  re- 
jj  )rts  were  read  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings  on 
6  subjects  of  education  and  the  use  of  spirit- 


Maeried,  on  the  26th  of  3d  mo.,  at  Friends'  Meeting, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Lee  Countj'',  Iowa.  Norton  Hockett, 
son  of  Francis  and  Rebecca  Hockett,  to  Anna  Lewel- 
LiNG,  daughter  of  William  and  Serena  Lewelling,  (both 
deceased,)  members  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  Iowa. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting,  Lawrence,  Tompkins  Co., 

N.  Y.,  on  the  1st  of  First  month  last,  T7u.  Carman  to 
Rachel  Taber. 
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Died, — On  the  2d  of  Third  mo.  last,  at  bis  resi- 
dence, near  Richland,  Keokuk  county,  Iowa,  after  a 
short  illness,  Jonathan  Mills,  in  the  63d  year  of  his 
age,  a  member  of  Richland  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends. 

 ,  On  the  11th  ult.,  at  his  residence,  "Wayne 

county.  North  Carolina,  Stanton  Cox,  in  the  56th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  an  exemplary  and  worthy 
member  and  elder  of  Newse  Monthly  Meeting.  "Mark 
the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end 
of  that  man  is  peace." 

 ,  On  the  14th  ult.,  Sarah  Ann,  wife  of  Jona- 

than  Healton  and  daughter  of  Jonathan  Butler,  in 
the  30th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  New  Salem 
Momhly  Meeting,  Howard  county,  Indiana. 

This  dear  Friend  possessed  remarkable  amiable- 
ness  of  character,  even  from  her  childhood,  and  the 
meek  and  humble  deportment  which  ever  marked  her 
course,  strikingly  evinced  she  was  endeavoring  to 
follow  the  lowly  Saviour  ;  and  having  placed  her  con- 
fidence in  Him,  when  death  arrived  she  met  it  with 
calmness  and  composure.  Though  her  relatives  mourn 
her  loss,  they  mourn  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope, 
being  comforted  by  the  consoling  belief  that  her  end 
was  peace. 

 J  On  the  3d  ult.,  in  Salem,  Iowa,  after  nearly 

three  years  suffering,  which  he  appeared  to  bear  with 
becoming  patience,  John  H.  Andrews,  son  of  John 
and  Edna  Andrews,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age  ;  a 
member  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Iowa. 

 J  Near  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  on  the  29th  of 

First  month,  1857,  Sdsan  J.  Candler,  wife  of  William 
B.  Candler  and  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Judith 
Johnson,  (the  latter  deceased,)  of  Short  Creek,  Ohio, 
after  a  protracted  disease  of  several  months. 

She  bore  her  illness  with  Christian  fortitude  and 
resignation,  often  expressing  to  those  around  her  that 
all  was  peace  within. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  his  father,  Bast  Monroe, 

Highland  County,  Ohio,  Richard  Cherry,  Jr.,  in  the 
27th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Fairfield  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends.  He  was  favored  to  bear  a  pro- 
tracted illness  with  resignation,  and  said,  near  the 
close,  to  his  mother,  that  the  love  of  Christ  was  with 
him. 

 ,  In  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  on  the  :8th  ult., 'Susanna 

Hathaway,  a  beloved  member  and  elder  of  Rhode 
Island  Monthly  Meeting,  aged  nearly  76  years. 
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Died,  At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Isaac 
Newlin,  near  Annapolis,  Parke  Co.,  Ind.,  on  the  15th 
ult,  Ruth  Newlin,  relict  of  Jacob  Newlin — a  member 
of  Bloomfield  Monthly  Meeting— aged  a  little  over  16 
years. 

 ,  In  North  Berwick,  Maine,  on  the  19th  of 

Third  month  last,  Elijah  Neal,  a  valuable  member  of 
Berwick  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  Y6th  year  of  his  age. 

This  dear  friend's  illness  was  a  protracted  one, 
attended  with  much  suffering,  which  he  bore  with 
exemplary  patience  and  Christian  fortitude  ;  giving 
evidence,  by  many  sweet  expressions,  of  his  hope  and 
trust  in  the  Redeemer  of  souls.  At  one  time,  being 
tried  with  doubts,  the  language  sounded  clear  to  his 
mental  ear,  "  my  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,"  after 
which  he  was  favored  with  a  calm,  composed  frame  of 
mind,  evincingto  those  around  that  the  work  of  right- 
eousness is  peace,  and  the  effect  thereof  quietness  and 
assurance  forever. 

 ,  on  the  6th  of  last  month,  John  Johnson,  an 

elder  and  member  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting, 
Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio,  in  the  SYth  year  of  his  age. 

It  may  be  said  that  his  life  was  marked  with  dili- 
gence in  the  attendance  of  religious  meetings,  both 
for  worship  and  discipline,  and  those  of  his  near  rela- 
tives and  friends  who  were  with  him  toward  and  at 
the  close  of  his  pilgrimage,  have  the  consoling  evi- 
dence that  his  lamp  was  trimmed  and  burning,  and 
that  his  end  was  peace. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  School 
Association,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee  Room,  Arch 
Street,  on  Second  day  afternoon,  Fifth  month  11th, 
1857,  at  4  o'clock. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 


FRIENDS'  BOOKS. 
Charles  B.  Norton,  Agent  for  Libraries,  ^c,  New 
York,  furnishes  rare  and  valuable  Books  relative  to 
Friends,  including  some  early  publications  which  are 
very  scarce.  He  will  send  Catalogues  of  the  books, 
gratis,  to  those  who  may  wish  them,  with  the  prices 
annexed. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

There  will  be  four  vacancies  at  Haverford  College  for 
students  on  the  Fund  for  free  instruction,  to  enter  at 
the  opening  of  the  Winter  Term  in  the  Ninth  month 
next.  Applicants  must  be  members  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends  who  are  unable  to  defray  the  cost 
of  their  education  at  the  College,  who  design  to  be- 
come teachers,  and  for  this  end  desire  to  go  through 
the  full  course,  should  they  be  found  competent  to  do 
so.  No  student  will  be  admitted  who  is  not  fully  pre- 
pared in  all  the  elementary  studies,  and  able  to  enter 
the  Third  Junior  class.  The  studies  of  the  respective 
classes  will  be  found  in  the  circular  printed  in  the  20th 
No.  of  Friends'  Review.  Applications  will  be  received 
until  the  1st  of  Seventh  month  next.  Those  appli- 
cants will  be  chosen  who  furnish  the  best  evidences 
of  moral  standing  and  ability,  and  who  have  made  the 
greatest  progress  in  the  studies  of  the  College  classes 
which  are  comprised  in  the  Haverford  course.  Profi- 
ciency in  studies  which  do  not  form  a  part  of  the 
course  will  not  entitle  the  applicant  to  a  preference. 

Students  admitted  on  the  Fund  and  graduating  at 
the  College  will  be  expected  to  remain  one  year  there- 
after, at  a  small  salary,  for  the  purpose  of  practice  in 
teaching  as  assistants.  Every  student  so  admitted 
will  be  required  to  give  the  security  of  some  re.«ponsi- 
ble  Friend  for  the  punctual  payment  at  the  close  of 
each  term,  of  all  necessary  expenses  except  for  board 
and  tuition,  which  will  be  paid  out  of  the  Fund. 
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Students  admitted  on  the  Fund  will  be  received  for 
one  year,  and  after  careful  investigation  of  their  pro- 
gress, may,  at  the  option  of  the  Committee,  be  con- 
tinued from  year  to  year  until  they  have  completed 
the  course. 

Applications  may  be  forwarded  to  the  undersigned, 
by  whom  any  further  information  required  will  be 
communicated.  By  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Admissions.  CHARLES  YARNALL, 

No.  30  South  12th  st.,  Philada. 


OUTLINES  OF  DR.  LIVINGSTON'S  JOURNEYS  AND 
DISCOVERIES  IN  CENTRAL  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
(Continued  from  page  525.) 

But  the  difiBculties  of  this  part  of  the  journey- 
were  DOW  surmounted.  As  soon  as  the  intelli- 
gence of  their  arrival  reached  Linyanti,  a  number 
of  canoes,  with  140  people,  were  despatched  from 
that  town  to  convey  them  and  their  wagon 
thither.  Here  they  received  a  welcome  such  as 
was  given  to  their  highest  chief.  Sekeletu,  the 
successor  of  Sehitoane,  then  only  nineteen  years 
old,  was  especially  delighted.  "  I  have  now  got 
another  father,"  he  said,  "  instead  of  Sehitoane  !" 
And  the  people  shared  this  feeling.  The  idea 
seemed  universal,  that,  with  a  Missionary,  some 
great,  indefinite  good  had  arrived.  Many  ex- 
pected to  be  elevated  at  once  to  a  condition  equal 
to  that  of  the  Bakwains  and  inhabitants  of 
Kuruman.  of  which  they  had  received  very  ex- 
aggerated accounts ;  others  imagined  that  they 
would  be  very  soon  transformed  into  civilized 
men,  possessing  the  clothing,  horses,  arms, 
wagons,  &c.,  of  Europeans.  "Jesus,"  they 
said,  "  had  not  loved  their  forefathers,  henc€ 
their  own  present  degradation.  He  had  loved 
the  white  men,  and  given  them  all  the  wonderful 
things  they  now  possess;"  and,  as  I  had  come  tc 
teach  them  to  pray  to  Jesus,  and  to  pray  foi 
them,  their  wants  would  be  soon  supplied.  A 
very  great  deal,  too,  was  expected  from  medicine- 
and  my  liberality,  &c. 

Without  entering  into  many  details  of  thi, 
second  visit  of  our  friend  to  Linyanti,  there  wer 
circumstances  attending  it  which  deserve  a  brie 
notice.  Sehitoane,  it  appeared,  had  nominate 
a  daughter  as  his  successor,  but  against  her  ow 
inclinations  ;  she,  therefore,  sincerely  and  grac 
fully  relinquished  her  title  in  favor  of  Sekeleti 
As,  however,  there  was  a  pretender  to  the  chie 
tainship,  from  whose  designs  the  young  man  a] 
prchendcd  danger,  he  accepted  authority  wi 
reluctance ;  and  the  sequel  showed  that  the: 
were  solid  reasons  for  his  fear.  Having  pof 
tively  prohibited  the  sale  of  children,  Sekeletu 
rival  clandestinely  brought  a  slave-trading  pan 
of  Manibari  into  his  dominions,  and  receiv< 
from  them  as  a  reward  a  small  cannon.  Armt 
with  this  formidable  instrument  of  death,  ai 
now  confident  of  wresting  the  power  from  i 
rightful  possessor,  he  came  to  the  place  wh( 
Sekeletu  and  Dr.  Livingston  were,  having 
ranged  with  his  followers,  that,  while  holdin|_ 
conference  with  the  chief,  they  should,  at  a  giv 
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signal,  ham-string  him  with  a  battle-axe.  With- 
out being  aware  of  the  conspiracy,  the  presence 
of  Dr.  Livingston,  as  he  walked  by  the  side  of 
Sekeletu,  proved  the  means  of  frustrating  it ;  and 
some  of  the  conspirators  during  the  same  evening 
disclosed  it  to  the  chief,  who,  satisfied  with  the 
guilt  of  the  pretender,  ordered  his  immediate  ex- 
ecution. Of  this,  however.  Dr.  Livingston  knew 
nothing  until  the  following  day. 

It  was  a  source  of  no  ordinary  satisfaction  that 
his  presence  and  influence  at  Linyanti  effectually 
frustrated  the  purpose  of  others  who  had  come 
from  the  west  to  purchase  slaves,  and  some  of 
whom,  hearing  that  he  had  crossed  the  Chobe, 
fled  back  to  their  country  with  precipitation. 
Our  traveller  also  succeeded  in  restraining  the 
Makololo  from  attacking  a  stockade,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Barotse,  within  which  some  slave-traders 
had  entrenched  themselves,  and  the  consequences 
of  which  attack  must  have  proved  fatal  to  many. 
When  he  pointed  out  the  diflSculty  of  subduing 
a  party  with  forty  muskets  in  such  a  position,  an 
under  chief  sagaciously  replied,  "  Hunger  is 
strong  enough — a  very  great  fellow  is  he  I" 

When  Dr.  Livingston  proposed  to  Sekeletu  to 
examine  his  country,  that  he  might  ascertain 
whether  any  part  of  it  was  suitable  for  a  Mission, 
the  chief,  wishing  to  detain  his  guest  longer,  ob- 
jected to  his  departure,  stating  at  first  that  he 
'  had  not  yet  had  a  satisfactory  look  at  him," 
nd  then,  that  he  could  not  suS'er  him  to  go 
.lone,  lest  some  evil  might  befall  him.  Detained 
ly  these  and  other  causes,  it  was  not  until  the 
nd  of  July,  1853,  that  the  preparations  for  his 
|.xploratory  excursion  to  the  north  were  com- 
™t)leted. 

The  morning  of  the  day  upon  which  Dr. 
jivingston  set  out,  presented  a  scene  of  unusual 
nimation  and  interest  at  Sekhose,  his  starting 
*|oint,  a  village  on  the  Zambese.    Although  the 
[ude  children  of  nature  who  dwelt  there  could 
ut  imperfectly  estimate  the  importance  to  them 
nd  to  future  generations  of  the  object  of  their 
isitor,  they  regarded  all  his  movements  with  ex- 
-aordinary  interest.    Upon  the  banks  of  the 
ible  stream  many  of  them  were  gathered,  watch- 
g  with  extravagant  gesticulations  and  discor- 
nt  cries,  the  fleet  which  rendezvoused  upon  its 
ters.    There,  beneath  the  bright  sky  of  the 
?1  opics,  thirty-three  canoes,    manned  by  160 
wers,  were  awaiting  the  signal  for  their  depar- 
re.    Our  traveller,  having  had  the  choice  of 
is  fleet,  selected  one  twenty  inches  in  width 
thirty-four  feet  long,  with  six  experienced 
d  athletic  rowers.    But  though  the  Zambese 
'  led  down  in  ample  volume  against  them,  no 
AtH'  )ner  was  the  word  of  command  given,  than 
*  jy  swept  through  it  at  a  rate  which  showed 
iron  it  the  skill  and  strength  of  these  inland  mari- 
ne    rs  were  more  than  equal  to  its  force.    As  they 
avin?  )ceeded  up  the  river.  Dr.  Livingston  was  filled 
lioll'^l  ,h  admiration  at  its  magnificence  and  beauty. 
ata2"tis  often/'  he  writes,  "more  than  a  mile 


broad,  and  adorned  with  numerous  islands  of 
from  three  to  five  miles  in  length.  These,  and 
the  banks  too,  are  covered  with  forest,  and  most 
of  the  trees  on  the  brink  of  the  water  send  down 
roots  from  their  branches  like  the  banian.  The 
islands  at  a  little  distance  seemed  rounded  masses 
of  sylvan  vegetation  of  various  hues,  reclining 
on  the  bosom  of  the  glorious  stream.  The  beauty 
of  the  scene  is  greatly  increased  by  the  date  palm 
and  lofty  palmyra  towering  above  the  rest,  and 
casting  their  feathery  foliage  against  a  cloudless 
sky.  The  banks  are  rocky  and  undulating,  and 
many  villages  of  the  Banyeti,  a  poor  but  indus- 
trious people,  are  situated  upon  both  of  them. 
They  are  expert  hunters  of  hippopotami  and 
other  animals,  and  cultivate  grain  extensively." 

Amidst  such  scenery  our  traveller  pursued  his 
course  on  the  first  day,  of  ten  and  a  half  hours, 
about  fifty  miles.  Not  far,  however,  above  the 
starting  place,  the  bed  of  the  river  began  to  be 
rocky,  forming  a  succession  of  rapids  and  cata- 
racts up  to  lat.  16  deg.,  two  of  which  are  danger- 
ous. North  of  this  point,  the  river,  here  called 
the  Leeambye,  passes  through  the  country  of  the 
Barotse,  which  stretches  about  100  miles  north 
and  south,  and  is  bounded  by  two  ranges  of  hills 
which  bend  away  from  the  river  N.N.E.  and 
N.N.W.,  until  they  are  from  twenty  to  thirty 
miles  apart.  The  intervening  country  is  annually 
overflowed,  but,  as  the  waters  never  rise  above 
ten  feet,  the  natives  have  formed  numerous 
mounds,  upon  which  they  build  their  villages 
and  pasture  their  cattle.  The  capital  of  this 
country,  called  Nariele,  and  containing  about 
1000  inhabitants,  stands  upon  one  of  these  arti- 
ficial elevations. 

At  the  time  of  Dr.  Livingston's  visit,  the 
stream  ran  low,  and  the  valley  was  covered  with 
coarse  succulent  grasses  twelve  feet  high,  and  as 
thick  as  a  man's  thumb,  upon  which  he  saw  in 
every  direction  large  herds  of  cattle  grazing.  On 
visiting  the  higher  lands,  which  form  the  bound- 
aries of  the  valley,  he  found  them  covered  with 
trees  and  gardens,  which  the  industrious  natives 
had  filled  with  sugar-cane,  sweet  potato,  manioc, 
yam,  bananas,  millet,  &c.  On  the  lower  grounds, 
when  the  waters  retire,  they  raise  large  quantities 
of  maize  and  Cafi're  corn.  These  productions, 
with  abundance  of  milk  and  fish,  give  to  the 
Barotse  country  great  celebrity  as  a  land  of 
plenty.  But,  alas  !  it  is  also  a  land  of  death. 
"  The  fever,"  writes  Dr.  Livingston,  "  must  be 
braved  if  a  Mission  is  to  be  established,  for  it  is 
very  fatal  even  among  natives.  I  have  had  eight 
attacks  of  it :  the  last  very  severe  ;  but  I  never 
laid  by.  I  tried  native  remedies  in  order  to  dis- 
cover if  they  possessed  any  valuable  means  of 
cure ;  but,  after  being  stewed  in  vapor  baths, 
smoked  like  a  red  herring  over  twigs  in  hot  pot- 
sherds, and  physicked,  I  believe  our  own  medi- 
cines are  more  efficacious  and  safer." 

The  previously  unknown  region  through  which 
we  have  now  been  tracking  the  course  of  Dr. 
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Livingston,  like  a  large  portion  of  the  country 
watered  by  the  same  noble  river,  abounds  with 
game.  "  Beyond  Barotse,"  he  writes,  "  the 
herds  of  large  animals  surpass  anything  I  ever 
saw.  Elands  and  buffaloes,  '  their  tameness  was 
shocking  to  me.'  Eighty-one  buffaloes  defiled 
slowly  before  our  fire  one  evening,  and  lions  were 
impudent  enough  to  I'oar  at  us.  .  .  .  Sable 
antelopes  abound,  and  so  do  th^  nalwng,  and 
there  is  a  pretty  little  antelope  on  the  Secheke, 
called  '  heranyane,'  which  seemed  new  to  me. 

The  birds  are  in  great  numbers  on  the 
river,  and  the  sand  martins  never  leave  it.  We 
saw  them  in  hundreds  in  mid-winter;  and  many 
beautiful  new  trees  were  interesting  objects  of 
observation." 

But  surrounded  as  he  was  by  so  much  to  en- 
gage his  attention,  he  was  yet  painfully  alive  to 
the  solitariness  of  his  situation.  In  former 
journeys,  he  had  had  the  companionship  of  one, 
at  least,  who  could  sympathise  with  him  ;  but 
now  he  was  alone,  and  he  deeply  felt,  especially 
when  the  shadows  of  evening  closed  in  upon  him, 
and  terminated  the  active  occupations  of  the 
day,  the  sad  want  of  some  friend  who  could  share 
the  pleasures  and  alleviate  the  privations  of  his 
arduous  enterprise.  But  instead  of  the  intelli- 
gent converse  of  an  educated  companion,  he  was, 
he  tells  us,  doomed  to  bear  "  the  everlasting  rant- 
ing of  the  Makololo for,  although  most  kind, 
and  even  devoted  to  him,  they  were  savages  of 
the  first  water.  "  To  endure,"  he  writes,  "  their 
dancing,  roaring,  and  singing,  their  jesting,  anec- 
dotes, grumbling,  quarrelling,  murdering,  and 
meanness — equalled  a  pretty  stiff  penance.  These 
children  of  nature  gave  me  more  intense  dissust 
to  heathenism,  and  a^much  higher  opinion  of  the 
effects  of  Missions  among  tribes  in  the  south, 
which  are  reported  to  have  been  as  savage  as 
they,  than  I  ever  had  before."  But  his  spii-it 
never  faltered.  It  was  still  buoyant  and  even 
cheerful.  ''You  very  kindly  say,"  he  writes, 
addressing  a  friend,  "you  fear  for  the  result  of 
my  going  alone.  I  hope  I  am  in  the  way  of 
duty ;  my  own  conviction  that  such  is  the  case 
has  never  wavered.  I  have  preached  the  Gospel 
in  many  a  spot  where  the  name  of  Christ  has 
never  been  heard,  and  I  would  work  still  more 
in  the  way  of  reducing  this  Barotse  language,  if 
I  had  not  suffered  so  severely  from  fever.  Ex- 
haustion produced  vertigo,  causing  me,  if  I  looked 
suddenly  up,  almost  to  lose  consciousness.  This 
made  me  give  up  some  of  my  sedentary  work  ; 
but  I  hope  God  will  accept  of  what  I  do.  The 
temperature  in  the  sh>.de  is  about  100  deg.  Fahr. 
during  the  day,  and  often  90  deg.  at  nine  at 
night.  But  a  merry  heait  ,doeth  good  like  a 
medicine." 

At  Nariele,  he  parted  company  with  the 
Makololo.  who  had  convoyed  him  thus  far,  and 
proceeded  with  some  Barotse  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Lceba  with  the  Leeambye.  The  banks  of 
the  former  river  were  low  and  treeless  up  to  lat. 
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14  deg.  38  min.,  where  the  dense  forest  again 
approached  the  water's  edge.  Proceeding  in  the 
same  direction,  he  reached,  in  S.  lat.  14  deg.  11 
min.  his  present  destination,  and  found  that  the 
Leeba  flowed  from  the  N.N.W.,  and  the  Leeam- 
bye from  E.N.E.  Here,  too,  the  country  be- 
came more  elevated  than  in'  the  part  previously 
traversed. 

On  returning  from  the  confluence  of  those 
rivers  to  Nariele,  he  visited  the  ridge  which  forms 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Barotse  valley,  but 
he  nowhere  discovered  a  healthy  locality  upon 
which  a  Mission  could  be  safely  commenced. 
He  therefore  retraced  his  course  down  the  Leeam- 
bye, without,  indeed,  accomplishing  his  main 
design,  but  having  gained  such  an  acquaintance 
with  the  country  as  enabled  him  to  determine 
the  route  by  which  he  would  attempt  to  reach  the 
west  coast. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS. 

We  have  no  city,  except,  perhaps.  New  Or 
leans,  that  can  vie,  in  point  of  the  picturesque 
interest   that  attaches  to  odd  and'  antiquated 
foreignness,  with  San  Antonio.    Its  jumble  of 
races,  costumes,  languages  and  buildings;  its 
religious  ruins,  holding  to  an  antiquity,  for  us 
indistinct    enough  to  breed  an  unaccustomed 
solemnity;  its  remote,  isolated,  outposted  situa 
tion,  and  the  vague  conviction  that  it  is  the  first 
of  a  new  class  of  conquered  cities  into  whose 
decaying  streets  our  rattling  life  is  to  be  infused 
combine  with  the  heroic  touches  in  its  history 
to  enliven  and  satisfy  your  traveller's  curiosity. 

Not  suspecting  the  leisure  we  were  to  have  to 
examine  it  at  our  ease,  we  set  out  to  receive  it 
impressions  while  we  had  the  opportunity. 

After  drawing,  at  the  Post-olhce  window,  our 
personal  share  of  the  dear  income  of  happiness  di 
vided  by  that  department,  we  strolled,  by  moon 
light,  about  the  streets.    They  are  laid  out  with 
tolerable  regularity,  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the 
main  plaza,  and  are  pretty  distinctly  shared  among 
the  nations  that  use  them.    On  the  plaza  and  the 
busiest  streets,  a  surprising  number  of  old  Mexi 
can  buildings  are  converted,  by  trowel,  paint 
brush,  and  gaudy  carpentry,  into  drinking-places 
always  labeled  "Exchange,"  and  conducted  or 
the  New  Orleans  model.    About  these  loiterec 
a  set  of  customers,  sometimes  rough,  sometime 
affecting  an  "  exquisite"  dress,  by  no  mean 
attracting  to  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  them 
selves  or  their  haunts.    Here  and  there  was 
restaurant  of  a  quieter  look,  where  the  tradition 
of  Paris  are  preserved  under  difficulties  by  th 
exiled  Gaul. 

The  doors  of  the  cabins  of  the  real  native 
stood  open  wide,  if  indeed  they  exist  at  all,  an 
many  were  the  family  pictures  of  jollity  or  sleep 
comfort  they  displayed  to  us  as  we  sauntere 
curious  about.  Tlie  favorite  dress  appeared  t 
be  a  dishabille,  and  a  free-and-easy  sort  of  lif 
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generally,  seemed  to  have  been  adopted  as  pos- 
sessing, on  the  whole,  the  greatest  advantages  for 
a  reasonable  being.  The  larger  pai-t  of  each 
family  appeared  to  be  made  up  of  black-eyed, 
olive  girls,  full  of  animation  of  tongue  and  glance. 
The  matrons,  dark  and  wrinkled,  formed  a  strong 
contrast  to  their  daughters,  though,  here  and 
there,  a  fine  cast  of  feature,  and  a  figure  erect 
with  dignity,  attracted  the  eye.  The  men  lounged 
in  roundabouts  and  cigaritos,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, and,  in  fact,  the  whole  picture  lacked 
nothing  that  is  Mexican. 

Daylight  walks  about  the  town  yielded  little 
more  to  curiosity.  The  contrast  of  nationalities 
remained  the  chief  interest.  The  local  business 
is  considerable,  but  carried  on  without  subdivi- 
sion of  occupation.  Each  of  a  dozen  stores  ofi'ers 
all  the  articles  you  may  ask  for.  A  druggist  or  two, 
a  saddler  or  two,  a  watchmaker  and  a  gunsmith 
ply  almost  the  only  distinct  trades.  The  coun-, 
try  supplied  from  this  centre  is  extensive,  but 
very  thinly  settled.  The  capital  owned  here  is 
quite  large.  The  principal  accumulations  date 
from  the  Mexican  war,  when  no  small  part  of  the 
many  millions  expended  by  Grovernment  were 
disbursed  here  in  payment  to  contractors.  Some 
prime  cuts  were  secured  by  residents,  and  no 
small  portion  of  the  lesser  pickings  remained  in 
their  hands.  Since  then  the  town  has  been 
well-to-do,  and  consequently  accumulates  a  greater 
population  than  its  position  in  other  respects 
would  justify. 

The  traffic,  open  and  illicit,  across  the  frontier 
with  interior  Mexico,  has  some  importance,  and 
returns  some  bulky  bags  of  silver.    All  the  prin- 
cipal merchants  have  their  agencies  on  the  Rio 
G-rande,  and  throw  in  goods,  and  haul  out  dollars, 
is  opportunity  serves.  The  transportation  of  their 
;oods  forms  the  principal  support  of  the  Mexican 
opulation.    It  is  this  trade,  probably,  which  ac- 
ounts  for  the  large  stocks  which  are  kept,  and 
,he  large  transactions  that  result,  beyond  the 
trength  of  most  similar  towns. 

We  noticed,  upon  a  ruined  wall,  the  remains 
f  a  placard,  which  illustrates  at  the  same  time 
Yankee  shrewdness  in  devoting  a  day  to  grief, 
,j  'ithout  actual  loss  of  time,  and  the  social  manners 
jj  f  the  people  : 

"  Resolutions  on  the  death  of  The  Hon. 
Daniel  Webster." 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of 
le  city  of  San  Antonio,  in  Common  Council  as- 
mbled,  that,  by  the  death  of  the  late  Daniel 
ebster,  the  people  are  plunged  in  mourning, 
'j  id  in  testimonial  of  our  grief,  we  sincerely  join 
th  other  cities  and  towns  in  our  country  in 
questing  a  suspension  of  labor,  and  the  closing 
places  of  business,  on  Sunday,  the  \Oth  inst. , 
10  o'clock  A.  M.  to  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  and 
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,t  all  the  flags  in  the  city  be  displayed  at  half- 
ist,  and  minute  guns  fired  through  the  day." 
The  town  of  San  Antonio  was  founded  in  1730 


by  a  colony  of  twelve  families  of  pui-e  Spanish 
blood,  from  the  Canary  Islands.  The  names  of 
the  settlers  are  perpetuated  to  this  day,  by  ex- 
isting families,  which  have  descended  from 
each,  such  as  Garcia,  Flores,  Navarro,  Garza, 
Yturri,  Rodriquez.  The  original  mission  and 
fort  of  San  Antonio  de  Valerc  dates  from  1715, 
when  Spain  established  her  occupancy  of  Texas. 

Not  far  from  the  city,  along  the  river,  are  those 
celebrated  religious  establishments — the  missions. 
They  are  of  a  similar  character  to  the  many  scat- 
tered here  and  there  over  the  plains  of  Northern 
Mexico  and  California,  and  bear  a  solid  testimony 
to  the  strangely  patient  courage  and  zeal  of  the 
old  Spanish  fathers.  They  pushed  off  alone  into 
the  heart  of  an  unknown  country,  converted  the 
cruel  savages  that  occupied  it,  not  only  to  nomi- 
nal Christianity,  but  to  actual  hard  labor,  and 
persuaded  and  compelled  them  to  construct  these 
ponderous  but  rudely  splendid  edifices. 

The  Alamo  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  estab- 
lishments. It  is  now  within  the  town,  and  in 
extent,  probably,  a  mere  wreck  of  its  former 
grandeur. 

The  Mission  of  Conception  is  not  far  from  the 
town,  upon  the  left  of  the  river.  Further  down 
are  three  others — San  Juan,  San  Jose,  and  La 
Espada.  On  one  of  them  is  said  to  have  been 
visible,  not  long  ago,  the  date,  "  1725."  '  They 
are  in  difl^rent  stages  of  decay,  but  all  are  real 
ruins,  beyond  any  connection  with  the  present-r- 
weird  remains  out  of  the  silent  past. 

They  are  of  various  magnificence,  but  all  upon 
a  common  model,  and  of  the  same  materials — 
rough  blocks  of  limestone,  cemented  with  a  strong 
gray  stucco.  Each  has  its  church,  its  convent,  or 
celled  house  for  the  fathers,  and  its  farm-build- 
ings, arranged  around  a  large  court,  entered  only 
at  a  single  point.  Surrounding  each  was  a  large 
farm,  irrigated  at  a  great  outlay  of  labor  by 
aqueducts  from  the  river. 

The  decorations  of  the  doors  and  windows  may 
be  still  examined.  They  are  of  stucco,  and  are 
rude  heads  of  saints,  and  mouldings,  usually 
without  grace,  corresponding  to  those  described 
as  at  present  occupying  similar  positions  in  Mexi- 
can churches.  One  of  the  missions  is  a  complete 
ruin,  the  others  aflbrd  shelter  to  Mexican  occu- 
pants, who  ply  their  trades,  and  herd  their  cattle 
and  sheep  in  the  old  cells  and  courts.  Many  is 
the  picturesque  sketch  ofl"ered  to  the  pencil  by 
such  intrusion  upon  falling  dome,  tower  and 
cloister. 

The  system  of  aqueducts,  for  artificial  irriga- 
tion, extends  for  many  miles  around  San  Anto- 
nio, and  affords  some  justification  for  the  Mexican 
tradition,  that  the  town,  not  long  ago,  contained 
a  very  much  larger  population.  Most  of  these 
lived  by  agriculture,  returning  at  evening  to 
a  crowded  home  in  the  city.  These  water-courses 
still  retain  their  old  Spanish  name,  "acequias." 
A  large  part  of  them  are  abandoned,  but  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  city  they  are  still 
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in  use,  so  that  every  garden-patcli  may  be  flowed 
at  will. 

lu  the  outskirts  of  the  town  are  many  good 
residences,  recently  erected  by  Americans.  They 
are  mostly  of  the  creamy  limestone,  which  is 
found  in  abundance  near  by.  It  is  of  a  very 
agreeable  shade,  readily  sawed  and  cut,  suffi- 
ciently durable,  and  can  be  procured  at  a  mode- 
rate cost.  When  the  grounds  around  them  shall 
have  been  put  in  correspondence  with  the  style 
of  these  houses,  they  will  make  enviable  homes. 

There  are,  besides  the  missions,  several  pleas- 
ant points  for  excursions  in  the  neighborhood, 
particularly  those  to  the  San  Antonio  and  San 
Pedro  Springs.  The  latter  is  a  wooded  spot  of 
great  beauty,  but  a  mile  or  two  from  the  town, 
and  boasts  a  restaurant  and  beer- garden  beyond 
its  natural  attractions.  The  San  Antonio  Spring 
may  be  classed  as  of  the  first  water  among  the 
gems  of  the  natural  world.  The  whole  river 
gushes  up  in  one  sparkling  burst  from  the  earth. 
It  has  all  the  beautiful  accompaniments  of  a 
smaller  spring,  moss,  pebbles,  seclusion,  spark- 
ling sunbeams,  and  dense  overhanging  luxuriant 
foliage.  The  effect  is  overpowering.  It  is  beyond 
your  possible  conceptions  of  a  spring. 

The  temperature  of  the  river  is  of  just  that 
agreeable  elevation  that  makes  you  loth  to  leave 
a  bath,  and  the  color  is  the  ideal  blue.  Few 
cities  have  such  a  luxury.  It  remains  through- 
out the  year  without  perceptible  change  of  tem- 
perature, and  never  varies  in  height  or  volume. 
The  streets  are  laid  out  in  such  a  way  that  a 
great  number  of  houses  have  a  garden  extending 
to  the  bank,  and  to  a  bathing- house,  which  is  in 
constant  use.  The  Mexicans  seem  half  the  time 
about  the  water.  Their  women,  especially,  are 
excellent  swimmers,  and  fond  of  displaying  their 
luxurious  buoyancy.  The  fall  of  the  river  is 
such  as  to  furnish  abundant  water-power,  which 
is  now  used  but  for  a  single  corn-mill.  Several 
springs  add  their  current  to  its  volumes  above 
the  town,  and  that  from  the  San  Pedro  below. 
It  unites,  near  the  Gulf,  with  the  Guadalupe,  and 
empties  into  Espiritu  Santo  Bay,  watering  a  rich, 
and,  as  yet,  but  little-settled  country. 

The  soil,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  is 
heavy,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  drifts  of  lime- 
stone pebbles,  and  deposits  of  shell,  but  is  every- 
where black,  and  appears  of  inexhaustible  fertility, 
if  well  cultivated  and  supplied  with  moisture.  The 
market-gardens,  belonging  to  Germans,  which  we 
saw  later  in  the  season,  are  most  luxuriant.  The 
prices  of  milk,  butter,  and  vegetables  are  very 
high,  and  the  gains  of  the  small  German  market- 
farmers  must  be  rapidly  accumulating. 

The  street-life  of  San  Antonio  is  more  varied 
than  might  be  supposed.  Hardly  a  day  passes 
without  some  noise.  If  there  be  no  personal  affray 
to  arouse  talk,  there  is  some  Government  train  to 
be  seen,  with  its  hundred  of  mules,  on  its  way 
from  the  coast  to  a  fort  above ;  or  a  Mexican 
ox-train  from  the  coast,  with  an  interesting  sup- 
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ply  of  ice,  or  flour,  or  matches,  or  of  whatever  the 
shops  find  themselves  short.  A  Government  ex- 
press clatters  off,  or  news  arrives  from  some  ex- 
posed outpost,  or  from  New  Mexico.  An  Indian 
in  his  finery  appears  on  a  shaggy  horse,  in  search 
of  blankets,  powder,  and  ball.  Or  at  the  least, 
a  stage-coach  with  the  "  States,"  or  the  Austin, 
mail,  rolls  into  the  plaza  and  discharges  its  load 
of  passengers  and  newspapers. 

The  street  affrays  are  numerous  and  character- 
istic. I  have  seen,  for  a  year  or  more,  a  San 
Antonio  weekly,  and  hardly  a  number  fails  to 
have  its  fight  or  its  murder.  More  often  than 
otherwise,  the  parties  meet  upon  the  plaza  by 
chance,  and  each,  on  catching  sight  of  his  enemy, 
draws  a  revolver,  and  fires  away.  As  the  actors 
are  under  more  or  less  excitement,  their  aim  is; 
not  apt  to  be  of  the  most  careful  and  sure,  con- 
sequently it  is,  not  seldom,  the  passers-by  whc 
suffer. 

Where  borderers  and  idle  soldiers  are  hanging 
about  drinking- places,  and  where  different  races 
mingle  on  unequal  terms,  assassinations  must  b( 
expected.  Murders,  from  avarice  or  revenge 
are  common  here.  Most  are  charged  upon  thi 
Mexicans,  whose  passionate  motives  are  not  rare 
and  to  whom  escape  over  the  border  is  easiest  an( 
most  natural. 

A  day  or  two  after  ouf  arrival,  there  was  th' 
hanging  of  a  Mexican.  The  whole  populatioi 
left  the  town  to  see.  Family  parties,  includin:! 
the  grandmother  and  the  little  negroes,  cam 
from  all  the  plantations  and  farms  within  reach 
and  Httle  ones  were  held  up  high  to  get  thei 
share  of  warning.  The  Mexicans  looked  o 
imperturbable. 

San  Antonio,  excluding  Galveston,*  is  muc! 
the  largest  city  of  Texas.  After  the  lievolutioi 
it  was  half  deserted  by  its  Mexican  populatior 
who  did  not  care  to  come  under  Anglo-Saxo' 
rule.  Since  then  its  growth  has  been  rapid  am 
steady.  At  the  census  of  1850,  it  numbere 
3,50(3;  in  1853,  its  population  was  6,000;  an' 
in  1856,  it  is  estimated  at  10,500.  Of  thes* 
about  4,000  are  Mexicans,  3,000  Germans,  am 
3,500  Americans.  The  money-capital  is  in  tb 
hands  of  the  Americans,  as  well  as  the  officei 
and  the  Government.  Most  of  the  mechanic 
and  the  smaller  shopkeepers  are  German.  Tt 
Mexicans  appear  to  have  almost  no  other  businej 
than  that  of  carting  goods.  Almost  the  entii| 
transportation  of  the  country  is  carried  on  h' 
them,  with  oxen  and  two-wheeled  carts.  Son  . 
of  them  have  small  shops,  for  the  supply  of  the  , 
own  countrymen,  and  some  live  upon  the  produ(  J 
of  farms  and  cattle-ranches  owned  in  the  neiglJ 
borhood.  Their  livelihood  is,  for  the  most  pari 
exceedingly  meagre,  made  up  chiefly  of  coi 
and  beans. —  Olmsted's  Texas. 


*The  two  towns  have  nearly  kept  pace  in  growth.  T! 
yellow  fever,  it  is  said,  has  now  given  San  Antonio  tl 

advantage. 
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IMPORTANT  FACTS  FOR  KANSAS  EMIGRANTS. 

Kansas  has  an  area  of  114,798  square  miles. 
The  land  at  present  open  to  pre-emption  is 
large  enough  to  accommodate  75,000  families,  or 
half  a  million  of  persons,  exclusive  of  the  popu- 
lation of  cities,  towns  and  villages. 

Kansas  is  the  garden  as  well  as  geographical 
centre  of  the  United  States. 

Its  climate  is  genial  and  healthy,  and  its  soil  of 
unsurpassed  fertility. 

It  has  wood- enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Coal  banks  have  been  discovered  in  every  dis- 
trict of  the  territory. 

It  is  intersected  in  every  direction  by  running 
streams ;  pure  water  is  found,  at  moderate  depth, 
in  every  part  of  the  territory. 

There  are  numbers  of  salt  springs  a  few  miles 
westward  of  Fort  Riley. 

The  land  will  be  sold  at  $1  25  per  acre. 
Every  man  has  the  power,  if  not  the  legal 
right,  to  sell  his  claim  before  he  pays  for  it ;  and 
if  he  selects  it  judiciously,  he  will  find  no  trouble 
in  disposing  of  it.  A  great  deal  of  money  can 
be  made  in  this  way  by  young  men  who  have 
the  courage  to  "  rough  it,"  and  the  industry  to 
improve  their  claims. 

Every  male  adult  or  widow  is  entitled  under 
the  laws  of  Congress  to  pre-empt  160  acres ;  and 
they  are  not  required  to  pay  for  it  until  the  time 
of  the  public  sale. 

Those  men — Free  State  men — who  cannot 
raise  §200,  when  their  land  falls  due,  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  borrowing  it,  or  in  mortgaging 
iei  their  farm. 

All  the  Indian  tribes  are  friendly  to  the  Free 
State  men. 

jjjij    Stone  masons,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  plas- 

;erers,  wagon  makers,  gunsmiths,  cabinet  makers, 
jjji),  .eamsters,  brick  makers,  shoe  makers,  tailors, 

>ainters,  butchers,  pedlars,  men  willing  to  work 
jijj,  ^t  any  manual  labor,  may  emigrate  to  the  terri- 
ibeK  ^^J  ^'^'^^  navigation  opens,  and  find  little 
j,  J,  lifficulty,  if  any,  in  procuring  steady  work  and 

emunerative  wages. 
J,    For  the  services  of  respectable  young  women 
3  teachers,  domestic  helps  and  seamstresses, 
jgj,  iiere  is  a  great  demand  in  every  new  country, 
^jjjjj  ad  especially  so  in  Kansas. 

i|  While  Kansas  is  pre-eminently  the  country 
Ij'^jjji  »r  the  poor  man,  it  holds  out  advantages  equally 
j^^'jui  icouraging  for  the  man  of  limited  fortune. 
J  '^hile  a  man  without  a  dollar  can  find  remune- 
'  Qj  itive  work,  the  small  capitalist  or  storekeeper 

Ijoftl 

jljjjji   He  can  do  it  by  establishing  workshops  or 
ijjjjjp  ores ;  by  building  and  letting  houses ;  by  keep- 
j{  (  g  a  hotel  or  erecting  a  saw  mill.    There  are 
^      lenings  enough  for  all  these  enterprises — and 
ery  variety  of  them — in  every  town  and  dis- 


m 


dl  increase  his  fortune  more  rapidly  there  than 
any  other  territory  in  the  United  States. 


towns  in  Kansas.  The  price  depends  very  much 
on  the  means  of  the  settler,  the  shrewdness  of 
the  buyer,  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  loca- 
tion of  the  claim. 

The  price  of  horses,  cows  and  working  cattle 
in  Kansas,  and  the  adjoining  counties  of  Mis- 
souri, is  about  the  same  as  in  the  Middle  and 
New  England  States. 

Prairie  land  can  be  broken  from  the  1st  of 
May  till  the  middle  of  September,  for  $3  per 
acre. 

One  team  will  break  from  two  to  two  and  a 
half  acres  per  day. 


ct  of  Kansas. 
Claims  can  be  purchased  aroxind  all  the  inland 
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OUR  GENTLE  GUEST. 
She  leaves  her  native  land, 

The  bright  and  balmy  South  ; 
Rich  gifts  are  in  her  hand, 

Sweet  smiles  about  her  mouth; 

And  lovely  as  the  light, 
And  bounteous  as  the  sun, 

Yet  noiseless  as  the  night, 
Her  blessed  deeds  are  done. 

She  takes  the  snow  away 
From  every  cabin  door ; 

With  many  a  cheering  ray 

She  warms  the  shivering  poor. 

She  pauseth  not  to  know 
If  they  are  vile  or  good, 

But  bids  their  hearts  to  glow 
With  hope  and  gratitude. 

Cold  Winter  rocked  awhile 
Our  cradled  buds  to  rest  ■ 

She  wakes  them  up  to  smile 
Upon  their  mother's  breast. 

Upon  our  dancing  streams. 
Stern  Winter  turned  his  key ; 

Her  smile  upon  them  beams. 
And  sets  the  prisoners  free. 

Our  stately  forest  trees, 

Dread  Winter  had  uncrowned; 
His  ice-breath  in  the  breeze, 

Our  meadows  had  embrowned  ; 

Her  hand  hath  diademed 

Our  noble  trees  anew. 
With  diadems  all  gemmed, 

With  diamond  drops  of  dew. 
Her  soft,  light  footsteps  pass 

Above  the  cold,  bare  sod — 
A  robe  of  velvet  grass 

Is  spread  where  she  hath  trod. 
The  lambkin  in  the  fold, 

The  birdling  in  the  nest, 
Each  joyous  child  hath  told 

The  name  we  give  our  guest. 
But  Mother's  lips  must  tell 

His  name  who  sends  her  forth, 
To  bless  the  poor  who  dwell 

Between  the  South  and  North; 
And  Mother's  deeds  impress 

On  every  little  breast. 
The  wish  like  her  to  bless 

The  suffering  and  oppressed; 
The  wish  like  her  to  wake 

The  infant  buds  of  mind, 
Like  her  the  chain  to  break, 

In  which  the  slave  hath  pined. 
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To  cast,  like  her,  a  robe 

Around  the  stripped  and  bare  ; 
Like  her,  o'er  all  the  globe, 

With  glowing  love  to  dare, — 
Wherever  man  is  found, 

Whate'er  his  caste  or  clan, 
If  he  is  still  uncrowned, — 

To  crown  our  brother  man. 
He  is  a  royal  heir, 

He  is  a  princely  child. 
For  Jesus  deigned  to  wear 

His  form — and  He  hath  smiled 
Wherever  deeds  are  done 

As  lovely  as  the  light, 
As  bounteous  as  the  sun, 

Yet  noiseless  as  the  niffht. 


M. 


SUiVIMARY  OP  NEWS. 
Foreign  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  are  to  the 
11th  nit. 

The  Conference  on  the  Neufchatel  question  had  been 
suspended,  to  allow  the  Swiss  and  Prussian  Ministers 
time  to  refer  to  their  respectivegovernments  for  further 
instructions.  Both  eavo_>  s  were  said  to  have  advised 
their  governments  to  make  concessions.  The  princi- 
pal difficulty  was  believed  to  be  concerning  the  amount 
of  indemnity  claimed  by  Prussia. 

England. — The  government  has  agreed  to  furnish 
to  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  three  steamships, 
two  to  make  soundings,  and  one  to  assist  in  laying 
the  cable.  The  latter,  a  ship  of  3000  tons,  is  to  act  in 
connection  with  the  U.  S  steamship  Niagara.  The 
entire  cable  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  the  6th 
month,  and  laid  in  the  '7th  month.  The  Niagara  has 
departed  for  England,  to  be  ready  to  receive  part  of  the 
cable. 

The  importation  into  England  of  cattle,  hides  and 
horns  from  the  ports  oftVie  Baltic  has  been  prohibited, 
on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  a  contagious  disease 
among  the  cattle  in  that  region. 

France. — The  Tribunal  of  Commerce  of  Marseilles 
has  given  its  decision  in  the  case  of  the  loss  of  the 
French  steamer  Lyonnaise  by  collision  with  the  Amer- 
ican bark  Adriatic,  declaring  that  no  blame  could  be 
attached  to  the  American  vessel,  and  that  the  owners 
of  the  Lyonnaise  could  have  no  claim  for  damages. 

A  report  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
Algeria,  published  in  the  Moniteur,  states  that  although 
the  plant  suffered  severely  last  year  from  drought, 
there  was  an  increased  yield  of  600  bales ;  and  that 
the  planters  in  Algeria  have  already  attained  two  im- 
portant points  towards  competing  with  the  United 
States,  quality  and  an  equal  yield  in  proportion  to  the 
ground  planted.  The  amount  of  production  can  be 
increased  only  by  ah  increase  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed. 

Spain. — A  more  amicable  disposition  towards  Mexi- 
co was  said  to  be  manifested,  though,  up  to  the  4th 
ult.,  no  official  communication  had  taken  place  with 
the  Mexican  Envoy.  He  was  said  to  have  recognized 
the  justice  of  the  Spanish  demands. 

AusTiiiA  AND  Sardinia. — The  Austrian  consuls  had 
received  orders  from  Vienna  not  to  quit  their  posts, 
which  was  supi  osed  to  indicate  a  prospect  of  speedy 
adjustment.  Sardiniu  continued  her  military  prepara- 
tions. 

Norway. — Information  has  reached  England  that 
upwards  of  10,000  Norwegians  design  emigrating  to 
Quebec  the  coming  summer.  Some  of  them  will  re- 
main in  Canada,  but  the  majority  will  probably  settle 
in  our  north-western  States.  An  agent  has  been  sent 
to  Norway  from  England  to  disseminate  information 
respecting  Canada,  on  behalf  of  the  government,  and 
also  to  make  arranf^cments  for  the  transit  of  the 
emigrants  from  Quebec  to  their  destinations. 


Russia. — The  operation  of  raising  the  vessels  sunk 
in  the  harbor  of  Sebastopol  has  been  commenced. 
Upwards  of  eighty  vessels  were  sunk,  sixteen  of  which 
have  been  recovered.  The  undertaking  is  under  the 
direction  of  an  American  engineer.  The  inhabitants 
are  returning  to  Sebastopol  and  Eupatoria. 

Turkey. — A  Turkish  Minister  to  St.  Petersburg  has 
been  appointed,  and  a  permanent  diplomatic  mission 
organized  in  that  city  for  the  first  time.  Reforms  are 
progressing  in  Turkey.  In  two  cases  Christian  wit- 
nesses have  given  evidence  against  Turks  in  Bosnia, 
and  in  both  the  Mussulmans  were  found  guilty. 

Egypt. — The  works  on  tb3  Cairo  and  Suez  railway 
are  proceeding  with  dispatch.  Thi»ty-nine  miles  of 
rails  have  been  laid,  on  v/hich  a  daily  traffic  is  carried 
on  for  the  conveyance  of  men  and  materials.  A  tem- 
porary branch  to  connect  the  line  with  the  central 
station  of  the  old  carriage  road,  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction, for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  first  half 
of  the  line  available  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and 
passengers  in  transit  through  the  country.  The  total 
rise  in  the  road  is  stated  to  be  about  700  feet,  the 
highest  grade  being  1  in  175.  Nearly  400O  men  are 
said  to  be  employed  on  the  work. 

Net>-foundland. — The  treaty  between  France  and 
England  relative  to  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland has  not  been  ratified  by  the  Legislature  of 
that  island,  and  consequently  will  not  go  into  effect. 

Domestic. — The  Ohio  Legislature  has  passed  the  i 
bill  making  it  a  penitentiary  offence  to  claim  or  hold  | 
slaves  in  Ohio,  or  to  undertake  to  carry  away  froni  i 
the  State  as  a  slave  any  colored  person.    It  has  also 
requested  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  that 
State  in  Congress,  to  vote  against  the  admission  of 
any  State  the  Constitution  of  which  does  not  exclude] 
slavery.    The  New  York  Legislature  passed  joint  re- 
solutions declaring  that  the  State  will  not  allow  sla- 
very within  her  borders,  in  any  form,  under  any  pre- 
tence, or  for  any  time  however  short;  and  that  the| 
Supreme  Court  has  impaired  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  the  people  of  the  State  ;  but  the  bill  reportedl 
by  the  committee,  after  passing  the  Assembly,  was 
lost  in  the  Senate. 

A  conflict  of  authority  has  occurred  at  Milw.aukiej 
Wisconsin,  between  two  deputy  U.  S.  Marslials  ancl 
the  Sheriff  of  Milwaukie  County,  relative  to  the  pro  f 
perty  of  S.  M.  Booth,  which  had  been  seized  to  satisf^l 
a  claim  for  damages  on  account  of  the  rescue  of  afugi T 
tive  slave, and  subsequently  repleviued  by  the  owner! 
and  which  was  then  hell  by  the  Sheriff  on  behalf  of 
the  latter,  under  the  laws  of  the  State.  Violence  w;i 
not  used,  and  the  Sheriff  retained  the  properly.  Th 
question  will  probably  be  brought  to  a  legal  trial. 

A  resolution  has  been  passed  by  the  Massachusctil 
Senate,  ajjpropriating  $';if)00  to  test  the  constitution! 
ality  of  the  law  of  Virginia  providing  for  a  search  ol 
all  vessels,  owned  by  citizens  of  other  States,  leavin:! 
the  ports  of  that  State,  in  order  to  prevent  the  escapl 
of  fugitive  slaves.  A  vessel  trading  between  Norfolf 
and  New  Bedford  having  been  seized  at  tlie  formcl 
port  last  summer,  for  an  alleged  violation  of  that  law! 
the  captain,  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  applied  to  thi 
Legislature  for  protection  and  assistance  in  themairl 
tenance  of  his  constitutional  rights,  and  the  appr(l 
priation  is  designed  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  suit  insti 
tuted  by  him  to  tcsttli,  question. 

An  attack  is  reporter^  to  have  been  made  byabanj 
of  Sioux  Indians  on  the  white  settlements  at  Spirj 
Lake,  near  the  line  >~  tween  Iowa  and  Minnesotil 
when  a  number  of  the  settlers  were  murdered.  Troof  I 
were  sent  from  Fort  Uidgely  in  pursuit  of  the  Indianl 
but  the  latter  escaped.  A  conflict  has  also  takel 
place  at  Plattsmouth,  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  in  Nil 
braska,  between  the  settlers  and  the  Pawnees,  il 
which  one  white  man  and  a  number  of  Indians  wei| 
killed. 
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PRAYER. 

Feeling  sometliing  more  than  an  inclination  to 
lay  a  few  of  my  thoughts  before  some  of  the 
members  of  our  religious  Society  at  the  present 
time,  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  prayer,  I  yield 
to  the  impression  under  a  desire,  that  neither 
the  weakness  of  the  instrument,  nor  the  inade- 
quate manner  in  which  he  may  express  himself 
may  prove  a  reason  in  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
for  slighting  the  testimony  I  am  about  to  bear. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  commemorate  with 
feelings. of  thanksgiving  the  goodness  of  a  long- 
suffering  and  gracious  God.  I  believe  there  are 
not  a  few  within  the  borders  of  our  religious  ; 
society,  who  are  prepared  to  join  me  in  such  an 
acknowledgment.  I  mean  those  who  are  deeply 
sensible  that  they  have  deserved  only  evil  at  the 
Lord's  hand ;  yet  has  he  rewarded  them  with 
good  :  whose  many  acts  of  disobedience  have  laid 
them  open  to  his  severe  chastisements ;  yet  has 
he  laid  his  hand  on  them  with  gentleness,  as  a 
father  who  pitieth  his  children  and  remembers 
they  are  dust.  Indeed,  may  not  this  whole 
people  wonder  at  the  gracious  dealings  of  the 
Lord  towards  them,  in  that,  notwithstanding  the 
degree  in  which  they  have  departed  from  his 
counsel,  and  been  unfaithful  in  his  covenant, 
he  is  still  preserving  them  as  a  distinct  com- 
munity ;  still  calling  to  them  by  his  messengers 
to  return  unto  him ;  still  visiting  them  by  the 
inshining  of  his  light  in  their  consciences,  and 
making  many  of  them  sensible  that  they  are  not 
the  people  he  designed  them  to  be  ?  Well  then, 
let  us  bless  his  holy  name  thus  far,  "  and  account 
that  the  long-suffering  of  our  Lord  is  salvation," 
seeing  that  Ms  designs  towards  us  are  still  good 
and  gracious.  .  But  let  us  also  bear  in  mind,  that 
He  who  is  declared  to  be  "  the  same  yesterday, 


to-day  and  for  ever,"  is  "  without  variableness  or 
shadow  of  turning."  We  have  therefore  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  will  ever  alter  "  one 
jot  or  one  tittle"  of  the  terms  of  his  covenant. 
He  still  requires  "truth  in  the  inward  parts;" 
and  as,  by  the  inshining  of  His  light  there,  the 
truth  becomes  manifested  to  any  individual  re- 
garding his  duty,  he  requires  anti  ever  will  demand 
obedience.  Were  not  these  the  terms  of  his 
covenant  with  his  chosen  people  in  all  ages,  and 
under  every  dispensation  ?  and  will  he  require 
less  of  us  ?  Although  the  faith  of  the  Lord's 
children  may  be  variously  exercised,  "  the  obedi- 
ence of  faith"  is  that  which  has  at  all  times  pro- 
cured their  acceptance  with  Him.  And  it  is  by 
faith  that  we  must  be  justified  as  well  as  they. 

Let  us  remember,  that  while  those  of  whom 
we  are  speaking  were  a  zealous  and  a  sincere, 
they  were  also  a  watchful  and  a  praying  people. 
Conformably  with  the  example  of  David  and 
other  holy  men,  they  were  earnest  in  the  daily 
practice  of  retirement  and  waiting  upon  God. 
The  faith  that  was  in  them  was  "  unfeigned  ;" 
and  having  this  faith,  they  exercised  it  according 
to  the  apostle's  doctrine,  "  praying  always,  with 
all  prayer  and  supplication,  in  the  Spirit,  and 
watching  thereunto  with  all  perseverance."  In 
this  acceptable  state  of  mind  they  found  near 
access  to  the  Throne  of  Grace.  Prayer,  or  a 
state  of  watchfulness  unto  prayer,  was  to  them 
the  medium  through  which  they  received  their 
daily  bread,  that  spiritual  food,  the  "  hidden 
manna,"  by  which  alone  our  immortal  souls  can 
be  nourished  up  unto  eternal  life.  If  we  had 
"  the  same  spirit  of  faith"  with  them,  and  exer- 
cised it  as  they  did,  we  should  doubtless  prove  it 
to  be  the  same  source  of  life  and  strength  to  us 
that  they  found  it  to  be.  We  should  then  know, 
not  as  individuals  only,  but  as  a  body,  what  it  is 
to  experience  a  "  growth  in  the  truth  amongst 
us ;"  for  we  should  be  in  the  way  of  "  growing 
in  grace,"  and  we  should  increase  with  "  the  in- 
crease of  God." 

Very  early  after  my  own  mind  was  drawn  to- 
wards a  religious  life,  receiving  the  truth,  as  I 
trust  I  did,  in  some  measure,  "  in  the  love  of  it," 
the  query  often  presented,  "  What  is  a  Christian 
without  prayer  ?"  And  perhaps  the  best  answer 
may  be  furnished,  by  referring  to  the  present 
state  of  many  in  our  highly  professing,  and  once 
more  highly  favored  Society.    "  Ye  have  not,  he- 
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cause  ye  ash  not."  This  is  no  new  language  io 
which  to  address  a  Christian  church.  Indeed, 
we  have  no  encouragement  given  to  iis,  through- 
out the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  I  am  aware  of,  to 
look  for  any  special  favor  from  above,  unless  our 
desires  are  sufficiently  lively  and  strong  to  lead 
us  into  the  act  of  waiting,  of  seeking,  or  of  ask- 
ing for  it.  "Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you; 
seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be 
opened  unto  you  said  our  blessed  Saviour  to 
his  disciples.  And  again,  "  Ask, .  and  ye  shall 
receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  full."  And 
although  the  views  of  our  Society,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  prayer,  are  somewhat  peculiar,  and  differ 
from  those  of  most  other  Christian  churches, 
more  particularly  in  regard  to  that  necessary  pre- 
paration of  heart  for  making  acceptable  oiferiugs, 
whether  of  prayer,  thanksgiving,  or  praise,  either 
in  public  or  in  private,  and  may  possibly  have 
operated  on  some  minds  as  a  hindrance  to  their 
entering  upon  the  exercise, — I  am  bold  to  assert 
that  it  was  never  the  intention  of  George  Fox, 
or  of  any  of  our  early  Friends,  either  by  word  or 
writing,  in  the  least  degree,  to  close  up  the  door 
of  access  to  "  the  Father  of  mercies  and  God  of 
all  comfort,"  which  had  been  set  so  widely  open 
by  Him  "  who  openeth  and  no  man  shutteth," 
and  which,  with  thanksgiving  and  praise  be  it 
spoken,  will  remain  open  as  long  as  He  pleases, 
who  "  shutteth  and  no  man  openeth." 

It  was  manifestly  the  purpose  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  in  all  that  He  accomplished  for  the  sal- 
vation of  mankind,  to  break  down  and  to  remove 
out  of  the  way  on  one  hand,  whatever  had  a 
tendency  to  bar  our  approaches  unto  God;  and 
on  the  other,  to  lift  up  and  to  strengthen  the 
timid  and  feeble  faith  of  the  sinner,  and  to  en- 
courage him  to  "come  boldly  to  the  throne  of 
Grace."  When  he  taught  his  disciples  how  to 
pray,  be  did  not  preface  his  instructions  with  a 
fearful  description  of  the  Divine  attributes,  nor 
of  the  glory  of  the  Divine  majesty  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, by  familiar  illustrations  of  an  endearing  or 
pathetic  character,  he  sought  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  his  hearers,  and  on  our  minds,  that  it 
was  a  part  of  the  dispensation  of  grace  for  the 
Father  himself  to  draw  near,  and  in  mysterious 
condescension  to  his  fallen  and  otherwise  lost 
creatures,  to  lay  aside  his  own  glory,  excepting 
so  far  as  it  shone  "  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ," 
thus  manifesting  himself  in  the  flesh  for  a  season. 
And  although  the  time  is  long  past,  in  which 
Christ  was  to  be  known  after  the  flesh,  yet  his 
"  grace  and  truth"  still  remain.  God  has  sent 
the  spirit  of  his  Son  into  our  hearts,  by  which, 
through  his  perpetual  intercession,  we  have,  may 
t  use  the  term,  familiar  access  to  the  Father. 

But  the  Scripture  itself  intimates  the  possi- 
bility of  our  asking  amiss  in  prayer;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  assures  us,  that  "  if  we  ask  any 
thing  according  to  the  will  of  God,  he  heareth  us." 
Therefore,  if  at  any  time  one  should  feel  his  in- 
ability to  pray, — which  is  indeed  a  frequent  ex- 
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perience  of  the  Christian,  and,  therefore,  nc  '^^^ 
necessary  cause  for  discouragement, — thou  who  '^^ 
art  in  such  a  case,  be  not  hasty  in  thy  spirit  to 
utter  words  before  the  Lord,  as  thinking  thou 
shalt  be  heard  for  thy  speaking  more  or  less; 
but  wait  on  the  Lord  in  all  lowliness  and  sub- 
jection of  spirit  before  him,  until  he  incline  unto 
thee,  so  that  all  thy  petitions  may  be  in  subjec- 
tion to  his  will,  after  the  example  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour.  And  as  we  are  engaged  in  this  way, 
to  acknowledge  that  we  know  not  how  to  pray, 
nor  what  to  pray  for,  we  shall  from  season  to 
season  find  the  Scripture  verified  in  our  experi- 
ence,— perhaps  at  unexpected  moments, — that 
"the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmities:"  and 
let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  the  succeeding  consola- 
tory assurance,  that  "  He  that  searcheth  the 
hearts,  knoweth  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  because 
he  niaketh  intercession  for  the  saints,  according 
to  the  will  of  God."  Thus,  whether  our  prayers 
be  silent  or  vocal,  they  will  be  equally  accepted 
by  Him  who  "  heareth  the  desires  of  the  hum- 
ble;"  we  shall  often  rise  from  the  exercise  with 
our  minds  cheered  and  comforted,  our  faith  re- 
newed, and  our  confidence  strengthened  in  the 
condescending  goodness  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
even  though  little  may  have  been  felt  that  could 
correctly  bear  the  name  of  prayer.  If,  therefore, 
any  amongst  us  have  been  discouraged,  either 
through  weakness  of  faith  or  personal  diffidence, 
from  making  their  "  requests  known  unto  God 
by  prayer  and  supplication,"  I  fervently  desire 
that  such  discouragement  may  be  removed. 
Those  among  us,  if  such  there  be,  who,  through 
mistaken  views  of  our  principles  in  regard  to  this 
holy  privilege,  have  been  directly  or  indirectly 
prevented  from  its  free  exercise,  in  the  free  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  let  them  again  examine  our  writ- 
ings on  this  subject,  in  connexion  with  the  prac- 
tice of  our  early  members.  If,  in  doing  so,  they 
have  especial  reference  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  bear  in  mind,  at  the  same  time,  the  circum- 
stances and  history  of  the  times  in  which  George 
Fox  and  his  companions  lived  and  preached,  I 
cannot  doubt  that  they  will  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  our  testimony  in  this  respect  was  a 
very  seasonable  check  to  the  prevailing  errors  of 
those  times ;  and  one  no  less  called  for  at  the 
present  day. 

But  while  I  am  by  no  m'eans  prepared  to  as- 
sert, that  even  forms  of  prayer  can  never  be  used 
with  acceptance,  yet  we,  as  a  religious  society, 
believe  them  to  be  both  unscriptural  and  unneces- 
sary; and  I  apprehend  our  doctrine  is  sound 
which  says,  that  it  is  only  in  and  by  the  Spirit 
that  we  can  ever  pray  aright.  "  Thou  hast  heard 
the  desire  of  the  humble  ;  thou  wilt  prepare  their 
heart ;  thou  wilt  cause  thine  ear  to  hear."  It  is 
this  holy  influence  that  softens  and  prepares  the 
heart,  and  inclines  the  creature  in  humility  and 
abasedness  of  soul,  to  approach  the  Throne  of 
Grace  in  the  solemn  act  of  supplication.  Butas 
we  rightly  consider,  that  all  mere  formality  in 
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1^,  jur  acts  of  devotion  must  for  ever  be  oifensive  in 
,  he  Divine  sight,  because  our  heavenly  Father 
oes  require  sincerity  and  truth  in  all  that  ap- 
'  [roach  him, — so,  on  the  other  hand,  we  believe 
hat  silent  aspirations  are  no  less  acceptable  than 
rayers  clothed  in  words,  and  do  equally  ascend 
efore  him  as  incense.  E.  Smith. 


EDUCATION  NO  SECURITY  AGAINST  INTEM- 
PERANCE. 

The  educated  man  is  just  as  much,  nay,  perhaps ' 
more  liable  to  suffer  from  the  perils  of  drink, 
than  the  illiterate  and  uncultivated.  And  how 
many  instances  have  we  had  of  great  minds  hav- 
ing been  debased  and  ruined  by  the  social  glass  ! 
Look  back  into  the  history  of  some  well-known 
literary  men,  and  shudder  as  you  gaze.  Think 
|0f  the  brilliant  beings  who  have  flashed  and  then 
prematurely  faded;  of  men  of  ardent  hopes  and 
high  resolves,  who  have  become  "  drivellers"  and 
"shows,"  and  then  acknowledge,  with  Samuel 
Johnson,  that  this  vice  of  drink,  if  long  indulged 
in,  will  not  fail  to  render  "  knowledge  useless, 
wit  ridiculous,  and  genius  contemptible." 

The  following  anecdote  respecting  Dr.  Maginn, 
who  died  in  the  very  prime  of  a  wasted  life,  in 
misery  and  degradation,  I  believe  has  never  been 
published.  I  present  it  as  a  specimen  of  what 
drink  will  lead  a  man  to  do,  even  when  the  wel- 
fare of  those  near  and  dear  to  him  is  concerned. 

Maginn  had  a  daughter  to  whom  he  was  deeply 
and  tenderly  attached.  She  was  about  to  be 
married,  but  her  father  had  no  portion  to  give 
her.  Suddenly  he  determined  to  keep  steady  and 
work.  He  did  so — abandoned  drink,  and  soon 
earned  enough  to  enable  him  to  furnish  a  house 
for  the  young  couple,  who  accordingly  were 
united,  and  setoff  on  the  wedding  tour — on  their 
return  from  which,  they  were  to  occupy  their 
pretty  new  dwelling. 

On  the  evening  after  the  marriage.  Dr.  Maginn 
walked  to  the  well-furnished  house — sat  down  on 
a  sofa,  and  afterwards  walked  over  the  apart- 
ments well  pleased. 

"  Ah  !"  said  he,  "  I  have  some  reason  to  be 
proud ;  all  this  is  the  work  of  my  own  hands." 
Then  he  sent  for  a  friend  to  come  and  admire  it 
also ;  and  after  all  had  been  inspected,  the  two 
sat  down  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  Now,"  said  Maginn,  to  the  old  woman  who 
was  left  in  care  of  the  house  and  furniture,  "go 
and  fetch  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  we'll  drink  the 
young  couple's  health." 

The  spirit  was  fetched  and  drank ;  and  then 
more  was  procured.  Other  persons  were  also 
sent  for,  and  the  beautiful  drawing-room  was  soon 
converted  into  a  scene  of  bacchanalian  revelry. 
Songs  were  sung,  speeches  were  made  and  healths 
drunk,  and  so  it  went  on  all  night.  The  ball  had 
now  fairly  been  set  in  motion,  and  on  it  went. 
The  Doctor's  money  was  all  gone,  so  article  after 
article  of  furniture  was  sent  out  and  pawned  ! 
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Then  went  the  piano — then  sofas — beds — 
a.ll  but  the  chairs  they  sat  on,  and  the  table.  At 
last  these  went  too,  and  the  carousers  sat  on  the 
floor  round  a  punch  bowl !  Nor  did  they  cease 
their  revels  until  the  bride  came  home  to  a  house 
from  which  every  article  of  furniture  had  been 
drunk  away  ! 

Young  man — educated,  intellectual  though  you 
may  be — read  the  above  and  tremble  !  With  the 
intoxicating  glass  in  your  hand.  Reason  ceases  to 
assert  her  claims;  and  safe  though  you  deem 
yourself,  remember  that  greater  men  than  you 
have  fallen,  even  whilst  thinking  their  foothold 
most  secui'e. 

No  man,  how  gifted  soever  he  may  be,  is  safe, 
if  he  indulges  in  drinking  propensities.  Stand 
in  the  very  pulpit,  if  you  will — even  there  you 
are  insecure.  1  knew,  some  years  ago,  a  preacher 
in  England.  He  was  the  son,  too,  of  a  great 
preacher,  and  was  himself  truly  eloquent.  In 
appearance,  he  was  absolutely  majestic,  and  his 
congregation  idolized  him.  But  he  drank  in 
secret;  and  by-and-by,  as  all  such  secrets  will, 
this  one  oozed  out,  and  he  left  his  church  in 
disgrace. 

What  then  ?  Better  had  it  been  for  him  that 
he  had  never  been  born  !  He  sank  never  to  rise 
again,  and  within  two  years  from  his  occupying 
a  pulpit,  and  preaching  to  crowded  and  fascinated 
assemblies,  he  became  the  orator  of  a  pot-house. 
Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  his  favorite  amuse- 
ment, when  drunk,  was  to  mount  the  table  and 
make  a  mock  sermon  to  his  besotted  companions. 
And  I  have  been  told  by  those  who  heard  him 
on  such  occasions,  that  despite  the  pernicious 
influence  of  beer  and  tobacco,  he  would  occa- 
sionally exhibit  magnificent  bursts  of  eloquence, 
showing  that  the  mind  was  be-clouded,  not  de- 
stroyed. I  never  saw  him  thus  myself,  but  I 
often  heard  him  in  his  best  days,  and  am  glad 
that  I  did  not  witness  the  eclipse  of  such  a  star. 

The  end  of  that  ex-minister  was  fearful.  He 
died,  forlorn  and  raving,  "in  a  worst  inn's  worst 
room;"  and  his  case  is,  by  no  means,  without 
a  parallel. 

But  what  need  of  multiplying  instances  such 
as  these  '{  I  venture  to  assert  that  among  my 
readers,  there  is  not  one  who  cannot  call  to  mind 
some  one  person  or  family  known  to  him,  whose 
happiness  has  been  periled  by  intemperance. 

These  are  sad,  sad  pictures.  And  yet  they 
are  selections  taken  at  random  from  a  countless 
group.  Could  I  unfold  the  roll  which  would 
tell  of  all  the  evil  that  intemperance  in  our  Col- 
leges has  produced,  we  should  find  it  "written 
within  and  without;"  and  "the  writing  thereon, 
lamentation,  and  mourning,  and  woe."  How  lit- 
tle this  Demon  can  be  controlled  by  considera- 
tions of  a  high  ambition,  or  of  domestic  ties ;  or 
indeed,  of  anything  else,  except  the  sovereign, 
omnipotent  grace  of  God,  which,  alas !  is  so 
seldom  sought  by  the  intemperate  drinker.  "  0 
my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secrets ;  unto 
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their  assembly,  mine  honor,  be  not  thou  united 
Would  that  I  could  engrave  upon  the  heart  of 
every  one,  old  and  young,  the  graphic  warning 
of  Solomon,  "  Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine 
when  it  is  red,  when  it  giveth  its  color  in  the 
cup,  when  it  moveth  itself  aright.  At  the  last 
it  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an 
adder.  Yea,  thou  shalt  be  as  he  that  lieth  down 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  or  as  he  that  lieth  upon 
the  top  of  the  mast." — Passages  from  the  His- 
tory of  a  Wasted  Life. 


THE  HUSK  AND  THE  KERNEL :  OR,  A  SEARCH 
FOR  HAPPINESS. 
[Continued  from  page  530.] 

Some  seek  for  happiness  in  the  delights  of 
music.  The  "  heaven  of  sweet  sounds"  is  the 
only  heaven  they  aspire  to — 

"  Where  kites  in  the  air  are  heard  about, 

And  voices  are  singing  the  whole  day  long  ; 
And  every  sigh  the  heart  breathes  out 
Is  turned,  as  it  leaves  the  lips,  to  song." 

These  live  in  a  world  of  rapture  and  excitement, 
and  are  so  carried  away  with  it  that  they  scarcely 
desire  a  better.  They  have  no  objection  to  de- 
votion so  long  as  she  speaks  to  them  in  the  tones 
of  a  Haydn  or  a  Handel,  but  they  can  listen  to 
profanity  from  the  muse  of  Burns,  and  to  licen- 
tiousness from  the  classic  pen  of  Moore.  They 
go  from  a  concert  to  an  oratorio  with  the  utmost 
self-complacency.  They  delight  in  the  sublimi- 
ties of  sacred  music,  though  chanted  by  unholy 
lips;  and  they  take  equal  pleasure  in  a  comic 
song,  provided  the  language  be  not  absolutely 
vulgar.  They  can  relish  almost  anything  in  the 
shape  of  music ;  amorous  or  pastoral,  comic  or 
heroic,  devotional  or  bacchanalian,  no  matter 
which. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
pleasure,  and  that  of  a  refined  and  intellectual 
character,  to  be  derived  from  music.  I  admit 
that  music  has  been,  and  doubtless  often  is,  the 
handmaid  of  devotion,  when  used  by  the  sincere- 
hearted  in  celebrating  the  praises  of  God.  Music 
gives  an  added  force  and  beauty  to  any  sentiment 
which  admits  of  pathos,  and  may  thus  sometimes 
become  the  vehicle  of  truth.  Music  also  exerts 
a  soothing  influence  on  minds  of  an  irritable  or 
anxious  temperament,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
lyre  of  David  restrained,  for  a  time,  the  evil 
spirit  of  Saul.  Eut  that  music  in  itself  is  capa- 
ble of  exerting  any  permanent  influence  for  good, 
the  unsatisfactory  lives  of  too  many  of  its  votaries 
abundantly  disprove.  When  pursued  merely  for 
its  own  sake,  it  is  very  apt  to  become  a  passion, 
rivallinc  in  intensity  the  love  of  alcohol,  and 
equally  clamorous  for  its  accustomed  portion  of 
morbid  though  pleasurable  excitement. 

]5ut  when  the  mind  flies  to  music  for  comfort 
in  distress,  it  is  then  that  its  unsatisfying  charac- 
ter becomes  most  apparent.  In  all  such  enaer- 
gencies  it  is  sure  to  prove  itself  a  broken  reed ; 
a  miserable  substitute  for  the  consolations  of  re- 


ligion.   In  the  hour  of  nature's  extremity,  w  j 
the  soul  beats  about  on  every  side  for  com;! 
the  most  extatic  of  mere  human  compositi 
must  ever  fail  to  cheer.  All,  all  would  be  gl 
bartered  for  a  single  strain  of  that  angelic 
mony  which  has  so  often  seemed  to  salute 
dying  saint,  as  if  the  golden  harps  were  aire  I 
tuning  to  welcome  the  soul  to  the  abodes  j 
bliss. 

"  Hark  !  they  whisper  !' angels  say, 
'  Sister !  spirit !  come  away  !'  " 


Well  and  truly  spake  the  rebellious  prophet 
view  of  the  blessedness  of  Grod's  ancient  peopl 
"Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and 
my  last  end  be  like  his." 

It  may  be  objected  that  some  of  those  worl 
pursuits,  in  which  men  are  accustomed  to  seai 
for  happiness,  are  lawful  in  themselves,  and  oi 
hurtful  when  indulged  in  to  excess.    True,  \ 
is  it  not  the  natural  tendency  of  all  such  pursu 
to  engross  the  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  what 
better,  unless  kept  in  check  by  Christian  prin 
pie  ?     The  inn  at  Bethlehem  was  so  crowdr' 
with  travellers  that  there  was  no  room  for  t 
infant  Saviour.     And  such,  assuredly,  may 
the  state  of  our  hearts.     They  may  be  so  pi 
occupied  with  worldly  thoughts  and  feelings  th' 
those  which  are  Divine  shall  be  crowded  ou 
But  can  such  a  state  of  things  be  approved  1 
Him  whose  right  it  is  to  rule  and  reign  ther 
and  who  has  declared  He  will  not  give  H 
"  glory  to  another,"  nor  His  "  praise  to  grave 
images  ?"     Will  He  not  regard  it  as  a  sinfr 
usurpation — a  gross  infringement  of  his  high  an 
holy  prerogative  ? 

"Whatever  passes  as  a  cloud  between 
The  mental  eye  of  faith  and  things  unseen. 
Causing  that  better  world  to  disappear. 
Or  seem  unlovely,  and  the  present  dear — 
That  is  our  world,  our  idol,  thougli  it  bear 
Affection's  impress,  or  devotion's  air." 

There  may  be  those  whose  characters  appcii 
blameless  to  all  human  apprehension,  and  yet  whd 
are  so  careless  in  their  relations  with  Heaven,  st] 
neglectful  of  prayer,  the  Bible  and  other  mean 
of  grace,  as  to  be  living  in  a  state  of  estrange 
ment  from  God.  All  such  will  certainly  discoverj] 
sooner  or  later,  that  any  happiness  they  may  ap 
pear  to  have,  rests  on  a  false  and  dangerous  foun- 
dation. Take  the  case' of  one  in  whom  sound 
common  sense,  and  a  regard  for  his  own  reputa- 
tion, have  acted  as  substitutes  for  Christian 
principle  in  restraining  from  all  immorality  and 
excess  ;  a  high-toned  man  of  the  world,  one  whd 
is  attentive  to  both  civil  and  social  duties,  happy 
in  his  family  relations,  prosperous  in  his  outward 
circumstances,  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts 
and  elegancies  of  life,  honored  and  respected  by 
all  that  know  him.  But  "  man  is  born  unto 
trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward."  The  stroke 
of  afiliction  falls  upon  him.  An  idolized  child 
has  been  removed,  or  he  himself  languishes  on  a 
bed  of  sickness.     Still  he  has  many  comforts, 
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Dif^  many  comforters.     Medical  skill  exhausts 
lioiiti  resources  for  his  relief,  and  the  hand  of  affec 
"la  in  does  its  best  to  alleviate  his  sorrows.  Every 
liclfng  that  wealth  and  friendship  can  give  is  at 
service ;  but  the  "  one  thing  needful"  is 
alre^nting — 51  heart  at  peace  with  itself  and  with 
God.    In  the  hour  of  his  distress,  his  expe- 
^nce  is  similar  to  that  of  the  dying  Wolsey, 
hen  he  made  use-of  that  affecting  exclamation — 
Had  I  but  served  my  God  as  diligently  as  I 
.ve  served  my  King,  He  would  not  have  forsa- 
n  me  now  in  my  grey  hairs." 
We  might  easily  extend  this  inquiry,  and  pursue 
e  votaries  of  pleasure  to  various  other  fields  of 
ijj'Snsual  gratification.  We  might  accompany  them 
the  chase,  the  turf,  the  theatre,  the  ball-room ; 
ut  it  is  needless,  for  we  may  rest  assured  the 
isult  would  be  the  same.      Undoubtedly  we 
ould  discover  a  certain  amount  of  pleasurable 
Ixcitement,  but  no  happiness  worthy  of  the  name, 
0  enduring  enjoyment,  nothing  to  afford  solid 
atisfaction  in  the  retrospect,  nothing  for  the 
ind  to  dwell  upon  with  pleasure  in  a  serious 
our. 

We  turn  now  to  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
,nd  have  to  contemplate  the  Christian  in  his 
ourney  through  life,  in  order  to  discover  how 
iar  he  is  the  happy  man.     We  must  not  expect 
;o  find  him  free  from  sorrow,  for  that  is  an  un- 
ivoidable  condition  of  humanity.    The  Christian 
s  a  being  of  like  passions  with  otlier  men  ;  like 
ihem,  he  is  compassed  with  infirmity ;  he  has  the 
same  five  senses,  and  only  five,  for  the  reception 
of  outward  pleasure ;  he  has  the  same  delicate 
Ijorganization  of  nerves  for  the  endurance  of  pain. 
If  in  the  present  life,  as  regards  ordinary  pain 
jand  pleasure,  he  has  any  advantage  over  the 
worldling,  it  must  consist  in  this — that  his  joys 
are  hallowed  by  the  recollection  of  the  source 
from  which  they  spring,  and  that  his  sorrows  are 
alleviated  by  the  consciousness  that  they  also 
proceed  from  the  hand  of  a  Father  who  does  not 
unllingly  afflict,  and  that,  consequently,  they  must 
be  sent  for  some  good  and  holy  purpose,  however 
for  the  time  this  may  be  concealed  from  his  view. 

It  is  true  that  the  pleasures  of  the  Christian 
are  in  many  respects  different  from  those  of  the 
world.  He  avoids  the  feverish  excitement  of  the 
gaming  table,  as  well  as  the  uproarious  hilarity 
of  the  drinking  party.  He  refuses  to  sanction, 
by  his  presence,  the  gaiety,  the  intemperance, 
the  gambling,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  race  course. 
He  takes  no  delight  in  riding  over  hedges  and 
ditches  after  an  affrighted  hare.  He  prefers  to 
behold  the  feathered  creation,  radiant  with  life 
and  beauty,  skimming  the  field  or  nestling  in 
the  grove,  rather  than  with  ruffled  and  gory 
pinions,  the  stiff  and  mutilated  tenants  of  the 
sportsman's  bag.  He  refuses  to  mingle  in  the 
giddy  dance,  or  to  partake  of  the  voluptuous 
pleasures  of  the  ball-room  ;  nor  is  he  to  be  found 
sitting  among  the  dissolute  and  profane,  watching 
the  mimicry  of  real  life  on  the  boards  of  a  theatre. 


But,  although  debarred  alike  by  taste  and  princi- 
ple from  all  the  grosser  pleasures  of  the  world, 
there  is  still  a  wide  field  of  enjoyment,  physical, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual,  open  to  the  consistent 
Christian.  His  lower  faculties  being  unimpaired 
by  excess,  he  enjoys  all  the  lawful  pleasures  of 
sense  with  a  healthful  relish.  The  tranquil  joys 
of.  domestic  and  social  intercourse  are  to  none 
more  hallowed  and  delightful  than  to  the  mind 
whose  affections  are  subordinate  to  the  love  of 
God.  The  contemplation  of  Nature  becomes  a 
study,  all  the  more  elevated  and  refined  to  him 
who  can  see  the  Creator  reflected  ia  his  works. 
In  the  vastness  of  the  universe,  the  gigantic  pro- 
portions of  many  of  its  parts,  and  the  amazing 
forces  brought  to  play  upon  them,  he  beholds  a 
pleasing  evidence  of  Divine  Power ;  in  the 
marvellous  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  he  per- 
ceives the  wisdom  of  the  Deity  no  less  strikingly 
exemplified ;  and  in  the  wonderful  pi'ovision  for 
the  safety  and  sustenance  of  God's  creatures,  he 
beholds  the  love  of  the  Creator  still  more  delight- 
fully conspicuous  !  Conscious  of  his  own  intimate 
relationship  to  the  Almighty  Creator  and  up- 
holder of  the  universe,  he  can  point  to  the  varied 
beauties  around  and  above  him,  and  say,  in  the 
genuine  language  of  devotion,  "  my  Father  made 
them  all." 

But  the  Christian  has  joys  of  his  own,  with 
which  the  stranger  intermeddleth  not,  and  which 
the  selfish  worldling  must  ever  fail  to  estimate. 
As  suffering  is  an  inseparable  attendant  upon  sin, 
so  pleasure  follows  in  the  track  of  duty.  "  The 
luxury  of  doing  good,"  if  more  generally  known, 
would  be  more  generally  appreciated.  There  is 
more  real  and  substantial  enjoyment  in  minister- 
ing to  the  sick,  comforting  the  afflicted,  and 
bringing  back  the  wanderer  to  the  way  of  peace, 
than  in  all  those  expedients  for  "killing  time" 
which  the  world  pursues  with  such  glee  and 
gusto. 

But  the  joys  in  which  a  Christian  places  his 
chief  delight  are  of  a  still  higher  character,  and 
though  less  tangible,  are  no  less  real.  They  are 
to  be  found  in  that  "  path  which  no  fowl  know- 
eth,  and  which  the  vulture's  eye  hath  not  seen;" 
that  "  way  of  holiness"  which  the  unclean  shall 
not  pass  over,  and  in  which  the  wayfarer  shall 
not  err.  "  No  lion  shall  be  there,  nor  any  raven- 
ous beast  shall  go  up  thereon ;  it  shall  not  be 
found  there,  but  the  redeemed  shall  walk  there ; 
and  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return,  and 
come  to  Zion  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon 
their  heads;  they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness, 
and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away." 

(To  be  continued.) 


CHEERFULNESS  AND  COURTESY. 

What  a  duty  it  is  to  cultivate  a  pleasant  man- 
ner !  how  many  a  meeting  does  it  make  cheerful 
\^hich  would  otherwise  have  been  stupid  and 
formal  !  We  do  not  mean  by  this  the  mere 
routine  of  polite  observance ;  but  we  mean  that 
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general  cheerfulness,  which,  like  sunshine,  lights 
up  whatever  it  touches ;  that  attention  to  others 
which  discovers  what  subject  is  most  likely  to 
interest  them  ;  and  that  information,  which,  ready 
for  use,  is  easily  laid  under  contribution,  by  the 
habit  of  turning  all  resources  to  immediate  em- 
ploy. In  short,  a  really  pleasant  manner  grows 
out  of  benevolence,  which  can  be  as  much  shown 
in  a  small  courtesy,  as  in  a  great  service. 

L.  B.  L. 


TTroni  "The  Philanthropist." 
"  HOW  SHALL  WE  DEAL  WITH  CRIME." 

From  what  has  ali-eady  passed  during  the  pre- 
sent session  of  Parliament,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  interest  shown  by  the  country  at  large  on 
such  subjects  as  the  Reformatory  movement, 
prison  discipline,  transportation,  and  the  ticket- 
of-leave  system,  has  called  into  life,  amongst  our 
legislators,  no  ordinary  amount  of  thought  and 
talent.  There  is  no  more  comprehensive  ques- 
tion affecting  the  social  interests  of  the  body 
politic,  than  "  How  shall  we  deal  with  crime  ?" 
It  embraces  somewhat  more  than  the  mere  matter 
of  punishing  crime — it  involves  the  dealing  with 
crime  by  preventive,  by  punitive,  and  by  repres- 
sive measures  ;  it  must  have  earnest  and  solemn 
consideration,  and  Parliament  must  give  heed, 
to  prevent  our  young  from  falling  into  crime,  to 
punish  such  as  are  entangled  in  its  meshes,  and 
to  obviate  its  recurrence. 

The  solution  of  the  above  problem  lies  at  the 
root  of  our  social  prosperity.  Crime  as  a  disease 
has  apparently  fixed  itself  on  our  country,  and  is 
gradually  sapping  our  life  and  energies  ;  and  it 
becomes  a  grave  question  how  far  our  system  of 
dealing  with  our  young  has  been  such  as  befits 
an  enlightened  and  prosperous  nation.  What- 
ever benefits  may  have  accrued  from  the  applica- 
tion of  education,  either  it  is  defective,  or  it  has 
failed  to  embrace  within  its  influence  those  ob- 
jects whom  it  is  specially  intended  to  benefit,  or 
it  has  been  nullified  by  the  counteraction  of  more 
powerful  evil  influences.  The  country  will  not 
be  satisfied,  therefore,  with  any  alterations  which 
shall  be  simply  confined  to  our  dealing  with 
crime;  its  moral  and  physical  sources  must  be 
purified  or  removed.  Our  young  must  be  so 
dealt  with,  as  not  merely  to  be  trained  to  risiht, 
but  to  be  removed,  if  needs  be,  from  the  sphere 
of  evil  influence,  from  the  example  of  vicious 
parents,  and  criminal  associations.  There  must 
be  no  morbid  feeling  of  delicacy  as  to  interfering 
with  parental  authority,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  so  long  as  that  authority  and  that  liberty 
are  abused.  An  Englishman's  birthright  is  his 
freedom ;  but  he  must  not  abuse  his  liberty  to 
the  annoyance  or  injury  of  his  fellow  creatures. 
The  sources  of  crime  must  be  attacked  vigorously; 
and  foremost  of  them  all.  beyond  controversy, 
stands  Intoxication.  Now  it  is  folly  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  an  evil  because  its  removal  is  attended 
with  difliculty — because  large  individual  inter- 
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ests  may  be  involved  in  it ;  it  must  be  grappk 
with  boldly,  and,  if  possible,  subdued.  Tl 
question  of  £.  s.  d.  must  not  be  suffered  to  weig 
against  the  general  good.  Crowded  alleys,  house 
overflowing  with  filthy  bars  to  the  developmer 
of  all  moral  or  chaste  feeling,  may  be  productiv 
to  landlords,  but  if  they  be  found  to  breed  th 
pestilence  of  crime,  there  must  be  no  hesitatio: 
in  removing  them.    The  frightful  ruin  in  whicl 
habits  of  intoxication  involve  so  many  millions 
the  terrible  amount  of  crime,  misery,  accidents 
poverty  and  desolation,  which  is  clearly  traceabh 
to  drunkenness,  may  be  to  public-houses,  gin 
palaces,  and  beer  shops,  a  source  of  almost  un 
told  gain  ;  but  the  right  of  property  should  hert 
sink  into  insignificance  when  laid  side  by  side 
with  the  immortal  souls,  countless  as  the  sand 
which  have  been  hurled  into  eternal  ruin  by 
their  seductive  influence.    We  speak  strongly 
because  from  experience,  from  being  perpetually 
brought  into  contact  with  so  much  wretchedness 
and  misery  springing  from  this  one  cause  alone 
and  from  a  sincere  conviction  that  it  will  be 
sheer  madness  to  attempt  to  deal  eQ"ectually  with 
crime,  and  stop  its  growtli,  while  so  many  "  au 
thorized  temptations  to  crime"  beset  weak  natures 
on  every  side.    Ere  long  this  subject  must  be 
dealt  with  vigorously  ;  for  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
which  disgrace  rather  than  adorn  our  cities  and 
towns,  are  too  prolific  a  source  of  crime  and 
poverty,  with  the  consequent  costliness  of  prisons 
and  poor-rates,  not  to  demand  early  attention 
from  political  and  social  economists,  now  that 
our  wisest  statesmen  are  puzzling  their  brains 
with  the  difiicult  but  unavoidable  subject  of  the 
punishment  and  disposal  of  our  criminals. 


PRATER  AN  EVIDENCE  OP  CONVERSION. 
"Behold,  he  prayeth." — Acts  ix.  11. 

When  the  Lord  desires  the  believing  Ananias 
to  go  in  search  of  the  dreaded  persecutor  Saul, 
this  is  the  proof  he  mentions  of  his  conversion — 
"  Behold,  he  prayeth."  And  this  is  still  the 
great  mark  or  evidence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  having 
begun  a  good  work  in  any  heart.  -  Prayer  has 
been  called  the  breath  of  a  soul  that  is  born  again, 
by  which  we  may  know  if  it  is  alive  at  all ;  and 
also  the  pnhc  by  which  wc  may  know  the  state 
of  the  spiritual  life. 

A  doctor  judges  of  a  man's  health  by  his  pulse; 
so  we  may  judge  by  our  prayers  whether  or  not 
our  souls  "  prosper  and  are  in  health." 

It  is  therefore  a  serious  question,  to  be  often 
asked.  Do  I  pray  ?  Is  my  soul  really  alive?  Do 
I  know  at  all  wliat  true  prayer  is  '( — not  a  mere 
repetition  of  words,  but  an  expression  of  my  real 
desires  before  my  Father  in  heaven. 

Then  comes  the  next  question — How  do  I 
pray  '(  What  kind  of  prayer  did  I  olFer  last 
night  or  this  morning  ?  Was  it  short,  and  cold, 
and  heartless,  or  did  I  truly  feel  that  it  was  good 
for  nie  to  draw  near  unto  God  ? 

Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,  and  make  this  blessed 
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^I'I'fe|duty  more  and  more  felt  by  us  as  our  great  privi 
lege  and  enjoyment. 

Prayer  was  appointed  to  convey 

The  blessings  God  designs  to  give  ; 
Long  as  they  live  should  Christians  praj^, 
For  only  while  they  pray  they  live. 


The  Christian's  heart  his  prayer  indites, 
He  speaks  as  prompted  from  within  ; 

The  Spii'it  his  petition  writes, 
And  Christ  receives  and  gives  it  in. 


DO  GOOD  IN  YOUR  LIFE-TIME. 

Some  wealthy  men  are  penurious  in  their  char 
ities  during  life,  reserving  their  property  for  mag- 
nificent schemes  of  benevolence  after  death. — 
The  history  of  these  posthumous  legacies  is  not 
very  encouraging,  and  Providence  does  not  set 
the  seal  of  approval  on  that  covetousness  which 
seeks  to  win  the  name  and  rewards  of  benevolence. 
The  Baltimore  Sun  gives  an  instructive  account 
of  the  McDonough  estate  : 

"  A  number  of  papers,  relative  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  McDonough  estate  at  New  Orleans, 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Coun- 
cil of  Baltimore,  by  Messrs.  Emory  and  Peterkin, 
which  embrace  statements  of  considerable  im- 
portance. It  is  stated  by  gentlemen  of  the  New 
Orleans  City  Council  that  '  the  income  from  the 
estate  is  about  $55,000  per  annum,  and  the  ex- 
pense about  $27,000— leaving  only  $28,000  of 
net  revenue,  which  is  $1,000  less  than  the  taxes 
on  the  property  for  the  year  1856.  So  that  the 
net  income  is  insufficient  to  pay  the  taxes  on  it.' 

Another  said  that  the  McDonough  estate  was 
worth  now  about  one-half  what  it  was  when  Mc- 
Donough died— $5,000,000  then,  $2,270,000 
now.  We  have  a  bequest  estimated,  and  fairly 
estimated,  as  worth  $2,271,000.  We  have  it 
under  the  control  of  able  and  accomplished  gen- 
tlemen, and  what  are  the  fruits  of  their  labors? 
John  McDonough  has  been  gathered  to  his  fath- 
ers five  long  years.  In  a  vain  attempt  to  leave  a 
noble  monument  of  charity,  he  made  a  will  as 
wonderful  and  curious  as  it  is  hopelessly  imprac- 
ticable. Over  $250,000  have  been  spent  in  Hti- 
gation ;  over  $100,000  have  been  spent  in 
charges  and  commissions;  over  $500,000  have 
been  lost  in  interest  and  delays  ;  over  $500,000 
have  been  lost  in  decay  and  pillage,  and  depreci- 
ation of  the  princely  domain.  And,  in  short, 
these  five  years  past  have  cost  the  estate  one-half 
its  original  value.  But  notwithstanding  all  this, 
not  one  dollar  of  charity  has  ever  yet  been  re- 
ceived from  this  estate ;  not  one  poor  child  has  ever 
yet  been  educated  ;  not  one  poor  negro  has  ever 
yet  been  sent  to  Liberia ;  nor  the  tears  and  sor- 
rows of  one  poor  orphan  boy  ever  yet  been  as- 
suaged. x\.t  every  point  and  in  every  way  has 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  John  McDonough 
been  frustrated  and  thwarted.  For  the  year  1855 
the  report  of  the  agents  and  commissioners  in- 
forms us  that  the  revenues  were  $49,000,  whilst 
its  expenses  were  $29^000.    The  value  of  the 


real  estate  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  is  $1,200,- 
000.  In  the  State  of  Louisiana  $2,270,000.— 
The  net  revenues  of  $19,805  have  thus  been  for 
1855  but  per  cent,  of  the  city  property,  and 
but  I  per  cent,  of  the  whole  estate.  The  charges 
of  commissions  of  agents,  &c.,  1855,  were  near 
$15,000,  or  one- third  of  the  gross  revenues  and 
three-fourths  of  the  net  revenues.  The  estate 
paid  no  city  tax  for  1854,  which  would  have 
been  for  Baltimore's  half  over  $15,000,  and  for 
the  whole  $-30,000 — or  a  sum  greater  than  the 
whole  net  revenue.  Such  are  the  naked  and 
startling  facts  displayed  by  the  report.  Nor  is 
the  end  yet;  three  suits  are  now  pending  against 
the  estate,  each  involving  a  large  sum,  and  each 
carrying  a  new  burden  of  expense." 


THE  FaRNITURE  OF  A  HOME. 

As  we  make  our  homes,  so  are  we  made  by 
theui.  Their  character  is  a  reflex  of  ours,  and 
ours  of  theirs.  We  may  read  unerringly  the 
outlines  of  the  character  of  the  inmates  of  a 
home  by  the  home  itself.  And  we  may  draw  no 
uncertain  conclusions  respecting  a  man's  dwelling 
and  its  indwelling  spirit,  from  a  survey  of  him- 
self when  away  from  home. 

Such  being  the  importance  of  this  sacred  spot, 
it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  all  to  consider  well 
what  it  ought  to  be  made.  As  this  season  brings 
domestic  establishments  into  special  prominence/ 
we  shall  take  occasion  to  otfer  some  hints  re- 
specting the  furniture  of  a  home.  Upholsterers, 
cabinet-makers,  painters,  whitewashers,  &c., 
together  with  other  handicrafts-men,  will  supply 
all  information  respecting  the  material  furniture, 
useful  and  ornamental,  which  every  comfortable 
home  needs.  But  mahogany,  rosewood,  bro- 
catelle,  tapestries,  however  expensive  they  may 
be,  cannot  compensate  for  the  lack  of  other  furni- 
ture, without  which  a  home  becomes  the  lodging 
of  misery,  or  the  bauble  of  discontented  pride. 

The  first  and  most  iajportant  article  in  a  true 
home  is  love.  That  polishes  all  other  furniture, 
beautifying  every  domestic  arrangement,  con- 
verts a  cottage  into  a  palace,  embalms  every  joy, 
and  if  trouble  comes,  it 

"  Smooths  the  raven  down  of  darkness, 
'Till  it  smiles." 
Whoever  has  the  temerity  to  think  of  a  home 
without  love  as  its  first  and  chief  requisite,  will 
find  that  his  dwelling  will  speedily  become  to 
him  what  the  frozen  peak  of  Caucasus  was  to  the 
vulture-eaten  Prometheus — a  place  of  torment. 

"  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is, 
than  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred  therewith." 

Love,  like  some  curious  puzzle-boxes  of  modern 
invention,  contains  within  itself  many  valuable 
articles  for  domestic  use,  among  which  may  be 
enumerated  forbearance,  patience,  courtesy,  gen- 
tleness, mutual  respect,  and  tender  sympathy. 
These  wait  on  love,  and  in  her  service  render  an 
earthly  home  a  fit  miniature  of  heaven. 
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Intellectual  lamps  will  also  be  needed  to  light 
up  the  apartments  ofa  true  home  with  transcen- 
dent beauty.  Gas  and  candelabrums  may  be  of 
service,  but  their  light  has  a  melancholy  splendor 
when  it  shines  upon  ignorant  dunces,  and  witless 
pretenders,  who  ask  for  no  other  light  than  such 
as  will  display  their  plumage.  Very  gloomy  is 
the  home  in  which  no  other  light  shines  than 
such  as  may  be  extracted  from  tallow,  sperm, 
rosin  or  coal.  Good  books,  well  read — good 
papers,  well  selected — improving  conversation, 
having  an  elevated  purpose — good  friends,  such 
as  few  find,  because  they  do  not  look  into  the 
right  places  for  them — these  illuminate  home 
■with  light  that  never  grows  dim. 

Religion  is  another  indispensable  article  of 
furniture  in  a  good  home.  Not  the  religion  of 
form,  nor  of  ambitious  pretension,  nor  of  Pharisaic 
austerity,  nor  of  Sadducean  laxity — but  that 
religion  which  teaches  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
leads  its  possessor  to  a  daily  imitation  of  Christ. 

Unity  Magazine. 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  9,  1857. 

The  following  brief  but  just  testimony  to  the 
character  and  labors  of  the  former  editor  of  this 
Journal  is  copied  from  the  Minutes  of  a  meeting 
of  the  "  Contributors,"  held  in  the  Ninth  month 
last,  and  needs  neither  recommendation  nor  com- 
ment. 

"  Our  beloved  friend,  Enoch  Lewis,  editor  of 
Friends'  Review  from  the  commencement,  hav- 
ing deceased  since  our  last  meeting,  the  Contribu- 
tors desire  to  record  on  their  minutes  the  sense 
which  they  entertain  of  the  ability,  integrity  and 
humble  piety  which  were  his  characteristics. 

In  entering  upon  his  arduous  duties,  we  be- 
lieve he  was  mainly  influenced  by  an  earnest 
desire  to  employ  his  talents  and  attainments  in 
the  cause  of  truth  and  the  promotion  of  the  high- 
est interests  of  his  fellow  members.  Although 
he  had  then  reached  that  advanced  age  when 
men  naturally  seek  repose,  he  was  most  faithful 
and  laborious  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  he 
had  assumed.  Ilis  learning  was  varied  and  ac- 
curate, his  experience  large,  his  style  clear,  forci- 
ble and  sententious.  He  ever  sought  to  pro- 
mote the  truth,  and  that  only.  Deeply  attached, 
both  from  education  and  religious  conviction,  to 
the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  Friends,  he  was 
their  earnest  and  conscientious  advocate,  without 
modification  or  compromise.  Recognizing  in  the 
Discipline  of  our  religious  Society  a  bond  of 


union  not  devised  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  he  up-  * 
held  it  in  its  integrity,  when  under  various  pre- 
texts  it  was  assailed  by  others.    He  deprecated 
and  felt  bound  to  warn  his  fellow  members 
against  that  spirit  of  separation  which  has  brought 
strife  and  desolation  into  our  once  peaceable  f 
Society.  Yet,  in  his  efiPorts  to  prevent  wrong,  he 
was  careful  to  be  clothed  with  the  mantle  of 
charity;  seeking  rather  to  conceal  than  unneces- 
sarily  to  publish  the  weaknesses  of  his  fellow  mem- 
hers,  and  extenuating  rather  than  aggravating  'J" 
their  errors. 

We  believe  that  his  faithful  labors  were,  under  j 
the  Divine  blessing,  a  means  of  preserving  many 
from  the  snares  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and 
contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  that  unity 
which  was  so  precious  to  him.  |j 

The  social  and  moral  evils  of  the  day  he  com-  ^| 
bated  with  earnestness,  but  with  Christian  moder- 
ation.   The  evils  of  intemperance,  the  desola-  ^ 
tions  of  war,  and  the  manifold   iniquities   of  j^j 
slavery  had  for  many  years  of  his  long  and  labori-  p 
ous  life  occupied  his  thoughts  and  his  pen.    To  j| 
these  great  topics,  and  to  the  wrongs  of  the 
aborigines  of  America,  he  was  ever  alive ;  and  ^ 
when  bending  under  the  weight  of  years,  he  | 
omitted  no  proper  effort  to  promote  a  sound  pub- 
lic sentiment  and  awaken  a  just  indignation  in 
reference  to  them. 

Seeking  to  elevate  society,  he  appreciated  the 
importance  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  As 
his  own  attainments  were  large,  so  his  standard 
of  education  was  high,  and  he  sought  to  pro- 
mote more  comprehensive  views  on  this  impor- 
tant subject. 

With  untiring  industry  he  employed  his  varied 
gifts  in  the  support  of  this  journal,  and  although 
when  he  entered  upon  his  duties,  the  experiment 
was  a  doubtful  one,  he  secured  for  it  the  con- 
stantly increasing  confidence  of  Friends,  until  in 
extreme  age  he  was  mercifully  permitted  to  rest 
from  his  labors.  While  we  cannot  but  feel  the 
loss  of  his  great  experience,  his  calm  judgment 
and  matured  wisdom,  wc  desire  to  be  grateful 
that  they  were  so  long  spared  to  us,  and  most 
especially,  that  his  recorded  example  may  be  a 
guide  in  the  future  conduct  of  the  Journal  which 
he  so  usefully  established." 

''Student's  Magazine." — The  first  nuinber 
of  a  periodical  with  this  title,  has  been  received  at  ^ 
this  office.    It  is  to  be  published  monthly  at 
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sheu,  Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  under  the  care 
■d  supervision   of  Joshua  Shinn,  Jonathan 
aris  and  the  teacher  of  "  Goshen  Preparative 
eeting  Free  School."    The  terms  are  fifty  cents 
!r  annum  for  single  suhscribers,  or  twenty-five 
)pies  for  ten  dollars,  always  in  advance. 
Some  of  the  hardships  and  the  simple  mode 
living  incident  to  the  settlement  of  our  West- 
rn  wilds — the  "back- woods"  of  our  childish  days 
-are  graphically  described  in  a  short  article 
'hich  is  copied  on  another  page  from  the  Maga- 
ine. 


Penn's  Primitive  Christianity  Revived. 
—We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  new  edition  of 
his  short  but  valuable  treatise,  to  which  is  pre- 
ixed  a  brief  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  James 
M.  Brown,  of  Virginia ;  also,  Dixon's  refutation 
of  the  "  Macaulay  Charges." 

J.  M.  Brown  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  in  stating  the  reasons  for 
his  interest  in  the  reprint  of  a  work  of  William 
Penn's  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  its  first  publication,  says  : — 

"  Read  the  work  attentively,  and  consider 
well  the  character  of  the  man  in  connection  with 
the  condition  of  the  world  at  that  time — its 
moral  darkness,  the  prevalence  of  dishonesty, 
priestcraft,  superstition,  intolerance,  bigotry  and 
church  pride, — in  short,  everything  hateful  to  a 
man  like  William  Penn,  who  was  too  wise  to  be 
cheated  by  the  vanities,  empty  professions  or 
promises  of  this  fleeting  world;  and  then  judge 
whether  it  be  not  high  time  to  recur  to  first  les- 
sons and  first  principles,  and  whether  there  be  a 
man,  woman  or  child,  who  would  not  be  not  only 
gratified  but  much  profited  by  a  careful  and 
proper  reading  of  this  little  volume." 

The  book  is  for  sale  at  Friends'  Book  Store, 
84  Arch  St.;  by  Uriah  Hunt  &  Son,  44  N.  Fourth 
St.;  and  Henry  Longstreth,  347  Market  St. 
Price  50  cents. 


Our  beloved  friends,  Daniel  Williams,  of  In- 
diana, and  Dr.  Richard  H.  Thomas,  of  Baltimore, 
having  been  liberated  for  religious  service  abroad, 
embarked  at  New  York  on  the  29th  ult.,  in  the 
steamship  Arabia  for  Liverpool. 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  School 
Association,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee  Room,  Arch 
Street,  on  Second  day  afternoon,  Fifth  month  11th, 
185  7,  at  4  o'clock. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 


OUTLINES  OF  DR.  LIVINGSTON'S  JOURNEYS  AND 
DISCOVERIES  IN  CENTRAL  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
(Continued  from  page  54o.) 

On  resuming  his  temporary  residence  at 
Linyanti,  Dr.  Livingston  did  what  he  could  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Makololo.  Amongst  other 
things,  he  endeavored  to  induce  some  of  them  to 
learn  to  read.  But  this  acquisition  appeared  to 
them  something  supernatural.  Long  and  pro- 
found, therefore,  had  been  the  solemn  counsels 
held  for  the  consideration  of  the  Missionary's 
proposal.  At  length  it  was  resolved  that  the 
experiment  should  be  tried.  Sekeletu's  father- 
in-law  and  his  step-father  were,  therefore,  ap- 
pointed to  acquire  this  marvellous  art,  that, 
should  any  evil  consequences  result  from  it,  their 
experience  might  serve  as  a  beacon  to  others. 
Although  this  plan  showed  the  extreme  of  African 
caution,  these  two  pupils  applied  themselves  so 
vigorously  to  the  task,  that  they,  and  others  who 
followed  their  example,  mastered  the  alphabet 
perfectly  in  a  single  day. 

Having  now  ascertained  the  best  route  to  the 
west,  and  made  all  the  preparations  in  his  power 
for  a  journey  so  difficult  and  adventurous,  he 
only  waited  until  the  commencement  of  the  rains 
would  enable  him  to  proceed  up  the  rivers.  This 
period  having  arrived,  on  the  ]Oth  of  November, 
1853,  he  bade  farewell  to  the  chief  and  people 
at  Linyanti,  with  whom  he  had  now  sojourned 
so  long,  and  from  whom  he  had  received  so  much 
kindness,  and  set  out  towards  the  north.  As  the 
natives  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Kuruman 
had  suffered  severely  from  fever,  he  deemed  it 
necessary  for  their  safety  to  send  them  back  to 
that  station.  But  he  had  no  lack  of  willing 
and  efficient  attendants,  as  twenty-seven  of  the 
]krotse  were  ready  to  accompany  him,  and 
Sekeletu  having  generously  placed  his  own  canoe 
at  Dr.  Livingston's  service,  together  with  four 
riding  oxen,  he  considered  himself  well  furnished 
for  his  journey.  What  he  thought  and  how  he 
felt  at  this  period  the  following  extract  from  one 
of  his  letters  will  best  show  : — "  I  ani  again, 
through  God's  mercy  and  kindness,  quite  re- 
covered from  fever.  I  think  I  am  getting  rid 
of  intermittent  too,  and  if  spared,  will  impart 
some  knowledge  of  Christ  to  many  who  never 
before  heard  His  blessed  name.  There  are  many 
and  large  tribes  in  the  direction  in  which  we  go, 
all  sitting  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death. 
I  hope  God  will,  in  mercy,  permit  me  to  establish 
the  Gospel  somewhere  in  this  region,  and  that  I 
may  live  to  see  the  double  influence  of  the  spirit 
of  commerce  and  Christianity  employed  to  stay 
the  bitter  fountain  of  African  misery." 

Pursuing  his  course,  first  up  the  Leeambye 
and  then  up  the  Leeba,  he  made,  at  the  outset, 
comparatively  rapid  progress,  and  was  not  a  little 
delighted  while  gliding  over  the  broad  expanse 
of  those  noble  streams  in  his  swift  canoe.  But 
at  length  he  was  compelled  to  exchange  this 
pleasant  mode  of  transit  for  that  most  tedious 
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and  toilsome  one — the  back  of  an  ox.  Thus  he 
slowly  tracked  his  course  for  more  than  300 
miles  northward,  until  he  reached  the  latitude  of 
Loando,  the  Portuguese  city  on  the  coast,  wliither 
he  was  bound,  when  he  turned  and  travelled  to- 
wards the  west.  But  the  personal  discomfort  and 
delay  thus  caused  would  have  been  unimportant, 
had  other  circumstances  proved  favorable.  It 
was,  however,  the  season  of  heavy  rains.  He 
was  constantly  drenched  with  such  showers  as 
compelled  him  to  deposit  his  chronometer  watch 
(so  essential  to  his  observations)  in  his  arm-pit, 
while  his  lower  extremities  were  wetted  twice  or 
thrice  daily  in  crossing  marshy  streams.  During 
this  part  of  his  journey,  he  and  the  natives  were 
also  compelled  to  live  almost  entirely  upon  the 
manioc  root,  which,  being  chiefly  composed  of 
starch,  induced  an  affection  of  the  eyes,  which 
greatly  impaired  their  vision.  But  these  causes 
brought  not  merely  discomfort,  but  disease ;  for 
night  after  night  had  he  to  stretch  himself  in  his 
damp  clothes  upon  the  saturated  ground,  suffer- 
ing from  fever,  which  deprived  him  of  rest, 
undermined  his  strength,  and  rendered  the  la- 
bor of  each  succeeding  day  more  difficult.  But 
in  referring  to  his  circumstances  at  this  period, 
he  says,  "  These  privations,  I  beg  you  to  observe, 
are  not  mentioned  as  if  I  considered  them  in  the 
light  of  sarrificea.  I  think  the  word  ought  never 
to  be  mentioned  in  reference  to  anything  we  can 
do  for  Him,  who,  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for 
our  sakes  became  poor." 

While  thus  pursuing  his  toilsome  path,  now 
across  flooded  plains,  and  now  "  through  dense 
tangled  forests,  which  no  wagon  could  penetrate," 
he  was  still  delighted  with  the  country,  concern- 
ing which  he  says,  "  the  luxuriant  loveliness  of 
many  a  spot  will  remain  in  my  imagination  for 
ever."  But  that  which,  amidst  his  difficulties 
and  sufferings,  cheered  and  sustained  him  most, 
in  addition  to  Divine  consolations,  was  the  ex- 
treme kindness  of  the  people  of  Balonda. 

On  arriving  at  the  latitude  of  Loando,  the 
party  pursued  a  westerly  course;  but  from  this 
point,  the  native  tribes  bordering  upon  the  Por- 
tuguese province  of  Angola  had  become  so  de- 
moralized by  contact  with  Europeans,  and  their 
connection  with  the  slave-trade,  that  it  was  with 
no  slight  difficulty  or  danger  Dr.  Livingston  was 
able  to  proceed.  Payments  were  demanded  upon 
the  most  frivolous  pretences,  and  both  he  and  the 
Makololo  were  forced  to  part  with  everything 
they  could  dispense  with,  even  to  their  clothes, 
in  payment  for  food,  fines  and  ferries,;  and  after 
they  had  parted  witli  their  all,  rapacious  mobs 
still  surrounded  them,  demanding  what  they  had 
not  to  give,  and  threatening  violence  upon  their 
refu.sal.  But  the  judgment  and  courage  of  Dr. 
Livingston  triumphed,  although  repeatedly  more 
than  an  ordinary  measure  of  these  virtues  was 
called  into  exercise.  Still  he  and  his  party  were 
at  this  time  reduced  to  great  straits,  and  no  small 
amount  of  suffering,  from  toil,  want  and  disease. 


The  following  extract  from  one  of  his  lett^ 
will  illustrate  his  circumstances  in  this  part 
his  journey : — 

"Never  did  I  endure  such  drenehings,  and  A 
the  streams  being  swollen  we  had  to  ford  mar 
the  water  flowing  on  the  rustic  bridges  wa 
deep.  Others  we  crossed  by  sticking  to  the  ox 
the  best  way  we  could,  and  a  few  we  made 
regular  swim  of  My  Barotse — for  with  the 
alone  I  travelled — did  not  know  I  could  swii 
and  the  first  broad  stream  we  came  to  excitti 
their  fears  on  my  account.  '  Now,  hold  on  fa  j 
by  the  tail.  Don't  let  go.'  I  intended  to  folio ! 
the  injunction,  but  tail  and  all  went  so  deep 
thought  it  better  to  strike  out  alone  for  the  banlj 
and  just  as  I  reached  it  I  was  greatly  gratified  t(l 
see  a  universal  rush  had  been  made  for  m 
rescue.  Their  clothes  were  all  floating  down  th' 
stream,  and  two  of  them  reached  me  breathles 
with  the  exertion  they  had  made.  If  we  couh 
march  I  got  on  very  well :  I  don't  care  mucl 
for  fatigue;  but  when  compelled  to  stand  still  bj 
pouring  rains,  then  fever  laid  hold  with  his 
strong  fangs  on  my  inner  man,  and  lying  in 
little  gipsy  tent,  with  everything  damp  or  wet, 
was  sore  against  the  grain. 

"  As  we  approached  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments the  people  became  worse  and  worse,  and 
at  last,  instead  of  gifts  of  food,  we  were  offered 
knocks  on  the  head.  The  Chiboque,  for  instance, 
are  most  ourageous  blackguards.  We  were  spend- 
ing Sunday  on  peace  society  principles,  when  a 
whole  tribe  surrounded  us,  fully  armed  with  guns, 
arrows,  spears,  and  short  swords.  They  were  all 
vociferating  and  brandishing  their  weapons 
simultaneously.  I  sat  down,  and  asked  the  chief 
to  do  the  same,  and  then  demanding  silence,  re- 
quested to  know  what  was  the  matter.  Our 
crime  consisted  in  one  of  our  men  when  spitting, 
allowing  a  small  drop  of  the  saliva  to  fall  on  one 
of  them.  I  replied,  if  the  chief  could  seriously 
say  such  was  a  crime,  I  was  willing  to  pay  a  fine. 
(On  such  frivolous  pretexts  we  had  often  to  pay 
enormous  fines.)  He  accepted  one,  but  his  war- 
riors rejected  it,  and  demanded  one  thing  after 
another,  until,  by  demanding  one  of  our  number 
to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  we  saw  their  intention  was 
regular  plunder,  and  armed  ourselves  for  the 
worst.  They  feared  my  arms  alone  :  indeed  we 
were  as  a  company  unprepared  for  fighting;  but, 
armed  as  we  were,  not  a  man  of  chiefs  or  coun- 
cillors would  have  escaped  the  first  onset.  We 
determined  to  let  them  shed  the  first  drop  of 
blood,  and  sat  looking  at  thcni  in  all  their 
heathenish  shouting.  This  resolute  bearing  made 
them  more  reasonable,  so  they  accepted  an  ox  and 
gave  us  two  or  three  pounds  of  the  flesh  to  show 
that  they  were  of  a  generous  disposition  after  all. 
We  were  often  so  treated,  and  at  last  no  passage 
allowed  us  through  a  town  or  village  without  pay- 
ing for  it.  I  paid  away  nearly  all  I  had — oxen  for 
provisions,  riding  clothes,  razors,  spoons,  &c." 

But   the  gracious   I'rovidence   which  had 
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leltikatclied  over  his  steps  thus  far  did  not  now  for- 
irt  Lake  him.    Having  reached  the  river  Quango,  he 
happily  met  with  a  Portuguese  settler,  through 
wllrhose  kind  and  valued  aid  he  and  his  party  were 
"ianiafely  escorted  to  Cassauge.    From  this  point  he 
Mipas  treated  with  unbounded  kindness  and  hos- 
oiapitality  by  the  Portuguese  authorities,  and  by  the 
depopulation  generally,  until  he  reached  Loando. 
tliep.nd  it  was  a  merciful  thing  that  he  was  thus 
'Jjtreated,  for  so  extreme  were  his  sufferings  towards 
Ithe  termination  of  his  journey,  from  repeated  at- 
fwacks  of  fever,  and  from  dysentery,  that  he  could 
lloinot  sit  upon  his  ox  longer  than  ten  minutes  at  a 
time,  and  when  he  entered  the  much-desired  city, 
]he  was  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton.    But  here 
jwarm-hearted  friends  awaited  him,  the  most 
[valuable  of  whom  was  Edmund  Gabriel,  Esq., 
her  majesty's  commissioner  at  Loando,  and  the 
only  Englishman  in  the  place.    By  him  he  and 
Ml  his  twenty-seven  companions  were  most  generous- 
ly received.    "I  shall  never  forget,"  says  Dr. 
Livingston,   "  the  delicious  pleasure  of  lying- 
down  on  his  bed  after  sleeping  six  months  on  the 
ground,  nor  the  unwearied  attention  and  kind- 
ness through  a  long  sickness,  which  Mr.  Grabriel 
invariably  showed. 

[To  be  continued  ] 


ELEVEN  YEARS  A  SLAVE. 
The  following  paragraph  is  from  the  West- 
chester, Pa.,  Village  Record: — We  mentioned 
in  the  last  Record  that  James  Henry,  a  colored 
man,  born  in  Westchester,  had  been  kidnapped, 
sold  as  a  slave,  and  remained  in  bondage,  in 
Virginia,  until  he  made  his  escape,  a  period  of 
eleven  years.  Since  our  publication  Henry  has 
called  at  our  office,  and  detailed  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  experience.  He  is  light  colored, 
and  his  father  being  a  preacher,  he  was  taught 
to  read  and  write.  He  has  a  good  address,  and 
is  fluent  of  tongue.  In  1833,  at  ten  years  of  age, 
he  entered  the  U.  S.  Navy,  where  he  remained 
eight  or  ten  years,  and  was  discharged  as  a  first 
class  seaman,  with  a  medal  for  good  conduct. 
After  being  on  shore  for  some  time,  he  engaged  as 
a  seaman  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  the  West 
Indies.  The  captain  of  this  vessel,  having  sailed, 
anchored  on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  took  him 
ashore  in  a  boat,  and  telling  him  he  would  shortly 
be  back,  pushed  off  to  the  ship,  and  left  him  on 
shore.  The  captain  did  not  return,  and  Henry 
soon  found  that  he  was  claimed  and  treated  as  a 
slave ;  he  was  knocked  down  and  ironed,  and  in 
company  with  various  other  negroes  was  marched 
to  the  South  and  sold.  They  travelled  during 
the  night,  from  station  to  station,  being  in  the  day 
time  confined  in  strong  slave  pens.  He  every 
where  protested  his  freedom,  but  it  received  no 
attention;  no  man  was  found  willing  to  befriend 
him,  and  he  was  doomed  to  bondage  for  years 
and  years,  until  he  could  find  the  means  of  es- 
cape !  How  shall  this  man  Henry  obtain  redress 
upon  those  who  have  enslaved  him — beat  and 


mauled  him — and  insulted  the  majesty  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  was  bound  to  protect  him,  or  re- 
dress his  wrongs  ?  How  ?  ,Can  any  one  answer? 

From  the  Student's  Magazine, 

UNCLE  Joshua's  talk  for  the  little  boys 

AND  GIRLS. 

It  has  now  been  thirty-six  years  since  I  was  first 
introduced  to  about  twenty-five  clever,  open- 
hearted  little  boys  and  girls,  all  assembled  together 
in  a  small  house  made  of  logs,  covered  with 
boards  split  out  of  oak  trees,  and  with  poles 
fastened  on  the  top  of  them  to  keep  the  wind  ^ 
from  blowing  them  off.  The  floor  was  made  of 
the  same  kind  of  split  timber,  while  the  fireplace 
extended  all  across  one  end  of  the  building  with 
a  large  flue  above  it,  made  of  mud  and  sticks,  for 
the  smoke  to  pass  out  at.  There  were  holes 
bored  in  the  logs  all  round  the  house  except  where 
the  fireplace  and  door  were.  The  people  who 
built  the  house  drove  large  pins  or  sticks  into 
these  holes ;  they  then  took  some  boards,  fiistened 
them  on  the  pins,  and  called  them  writing  desks. 
They  also  put  legs  into  some  pieces  of  split  timber 
which  they  denominated  seats,  or  benches.  There 
was  quite  a  variety  of  books,  &c.  placed  on  the 
boards,  such  as  the  old  "New  York  Primer," 
the  United  States  Spelling  Book,  five  or  six  New 
Testaments,  the  Introduction  and  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress. Besides  these  there  were  some  broken 
slates,  a  few  sheets  of  paper,  a  number  of  great 
big  earthen  inkstands,  filled  with  ink  made  of 
maple  bark,  together  with  a  large  number  of  white 
and  grey  goose  quills  to  make  pens  of. 

The  little  boys  and  girls  to  whom  I  was  intro- 
duced, on  a  bright  and  cold  morning,  in  the  year 
1821,  had  convened  themselves  together  in  the 
house  whieh  I  have  just  described,  situated  in 
Stark  County,  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
to  spell,  read,  write  and  cipher,  and  I  washonored 
with  the  name  of  Teacher  for  the  first  time. 

I  will  now  tell  you  a  little  more  about  these 
boys  and  girls,  that  you  may  see  how  much  better 
off'  you  are  than  they  were.  I  have  already  told 
you  that  they  were  clever,  good-hearted  little 
folks,  and  so  they  were.  But  I  could  not  help 
pitying  some  of  them,  because  their  parents  were 
so  poor  they  could  not  procure  them  good  com- 
fortable clothing  to  keep  them  warm.  The  most 
of  these  clever  little  children  had  no  shoes  and 
stockings.  The  boys  wore  pantaloons  made  of 
buckskin  ;  and  shirts,  vests  and  roundabouts  made 
out  of  tow,  spun  and  woven  according  to  the 
manner  of  those  times.  The  dress  of  the  girls 
was  mostly  made  of  flax,  tow  or  hemp,  spun  or 
woven  in  the  coarsest  manner.  Strange  as  this 
may  appear  it  is  nevertheless  true.  I  have  often 
seen  the  blood  running  from  cracks  and  wounds 
on  their  bare  and  half-frozen  feet,  and  yet  they 
appeared  to  be  contented  and  happy.  Some 
of  them  learned  fast,  and  I  liked  them  very 
much. 

Since  that  time  what  a  change  has  taken  place  ! 
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All  of  you  can  have  good  warm  houses  to  go  to 
school  in,  and  you  can  have  good  books,  kind 
friends  and  parents,  who  are  able  to  feed  and 
clothe  you  well.  I  should  like  all  the  little  folks 
all  over  this  large  country  to  consider  what  good 
opportunities  they  have  to  become  learned,  wise 
and  happy.  If  little  boys  and  girls  would  be 
happy,  they  must  be  good ;  they  must  always  do 
right. 


THE  ARISTOCRACY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  feudal  character  of  the  English  state,  now 
that  it  is  getting  obsolete,  glares  a  little,  in  con- 
trast with  the  democratic  tendencies.  The  in- 
equality of  power  and  property  shocks  republican 
nerves.  Palaces,  halls,  villas,  walled  parks,  all 
over  England,  rival  the  splendor  of  royal  seats. 
Many  of  the  halls,  like  Haddon,  or  Kedleston, 
are  beautiful  desolations.  The  proprietors  never 
saw  them,  or  never  lived  in  them.  Primogeniture 
built  those  sumptuous  piles,  and,  I  suppose,  it  is 
the  sentiment  of  every  traveller,  as  it  was  mine, 
'Twas  well  to  come  ere  these  were  gone.  Pri- 
mogeniture is  a  cardinal  rule  of  English  property 
and  institutions.  Laws,  customs,  manners,  the 
very  persons  and  faces,  affirm  it. 

The  frame  of  society  is  aristocratic,  the  taste  of 
the  people  is  loyal.  The  estates,  names,  and 
manners  of  the  nobles  flatter  the  fancy  of  the 
people,  and  conciliate  the  necessary  support.  In 
spite  of  broken  faith,  stolen  charters,  and  the 
devastation  of  society  by  the  profligacy  of  the 
court,  we  take  sides,  as  we  read,  for  the  loyal 
England  and  King  Charles's  "return  to  his 
right"  with  his  Cavaliers, — knowing  what  a  heart- 
less trifler  he  was,  and  what  a  crew  of  robbers 
they  were.  The  people  of  England  knew  as  much. 
But  the  fair  idea  of  a  settled  government  con- 
necting itself  with  heraldic  names,  with  the  writ- 
ten and  oral  history  of  Europe,  and  the  oldest 
traditions  of  the  world,  was  too  pleasing  a  vision 
to  be  shattered  by  a  few  oifensive  realities,  and 
the  politics  of  shoemakers  and  costermongers. 
The  hopes  of  the  commoners  take  the  same  di- 
rection with  the  interest  of  the  patricians.  Every 
man  who  becomes  rich  buys  land,  and  does  what 
he  can  to  fortify  the  nobility,  into  which  he  hopes 
to  rise.  The  Anglican  clergy  are  identified  with 
the  aristocracy.  Time  and  law  have  made  the 
joining  and  moulding  perfect  in  every  part.  The 
Cathedrals,  the  Universities,  the  national  music, 
the  popular  romances,  conspire  to  uphold  the 
heraldry,  which  the  current  politics  of  the  day 
are  sapping.  The  taste  of  the  people  is  conserva- 
tive. They  are  proud  of  the  castles,  and  of  the 
language  and  symbol  of  chivalry.  Even  the 
word  lord  is  the  luckiest  style  that  is  used  in  any 
language  to  designate  a  patrician.  The  superior 
education  and  manners  of  the  nobles  recommend 
them  to  the  country. 

The  Norwegian  pirate  got  what  he  could,  and 
held  it  for  his  eldest  son.  The  Norman  noble  did 


likewise.  There  was  this  advantage  of  western 
over  oriental  nobility,  that  this  was  recruited 
from  below.  English  history  is  aristocracy  with, 
the  doors  open.  Who  has  courage  and  faculty, 
let  him  come  in.  Of  course,  the  terms  of  admis- 
sion to  this  club  are  hard  and  high.  The  selfish- 
ness of  the  nobles  comes  in  aid  of  the  interest  of 
the  nation  to  require  signal  merit.  Piracy  and 
war  gave  place  to  trade,  politics,  and  letters  ;  the 
war-lord  to  the  law-lord;  the  law-lord  to  the 
merchant  and  the  mill-owner ;  but  the  privilege 
was  kept,  whilst  the  means  of  obtaining  it  were 
changed. 

The  foundations  of  these  families  lie  deep  in 
Norwegian  exploits  by  sea,  and  Saxon  sturdiness 
on  land.  All  nobility  in  its  beginnings  was 
somebody's  natural  superiority.  The  things  these 
English  have  done  were  not  done  without  peril 
of  life,  nor  without  wisdom  and  conduct;  and 
the  first  hands,  it  may  be  presumed,  were  often 
challenged  to  show  their  right  to  their  honors,  or 
yield  them  to  better  men.  "  He  that  will  be  a 
head,  let  him  be  a  bridge,"  said  the  Welsh  chief 
Benegridran,  when  he  carried  all  his  men  over 
the  river  on  his  back.  "  He  shall  have  the  book," 
said  the  mother  of  Alfred,  "  who  can  read  it 
and  Alfred  won  it  by  that  title  :  and  I  make  no 
doubt  that  feudal  tenure  was  no  sinecure,  but 
bai-on,  knight,  and  tenant,  often  had  their  memo- 
ries refreshed,  in  regard  to  the  service  by  which 
they  held  their  lands.  The  De  Veres,  Bohuns, 
Mowbrays,  and  Plantagenets  were  not  addicted  to 
contemplation.  The  middle  age  adorned  itself 
with  proofs  of  manhood  and  devotion.  Of  Rich- 
ard Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Emperor 
told  Henry  V.  that  no  Christian  king  had  such 
another  knight  for  wisdom,  nurture,  and  man- 
hood, and  caused  him  to  be  named,  "  Father  of 
curtesie."  "  Our  success  in  France,"  says  the 
historian,  "lived  and  died  with  him." 

The  war-lord  earned  his  honors,  and  no  dona- 
tion of  land  was  large,  as  long  as  it  brought  the 
duty  of  protecting  it  hour  by  hour,  against  a  ter- 
rible enemy.  In  France  and  in  England,  the 
nobles  were,  down  to  a  late  day,  born  and  bred  to 
war :  and  the  duel,  which  in  peace  still  held 
them  to  the  risks  of  war,  diminished  the  envy 
that,  in  trading  and  studious  nations,  would  else 
have  pried  into  their  title.  'They  were  looked  on 
as  men  who  played  high  for  a  great  stake. 

Great  estates  are  not  sinecures,  if  they  are  to  be 
kept  great.  A  creative  economy  is  the  fuel  of 
magnificence.  In  the  same  line  of  Warwick,  the 
successor  next  but  one  to  Beauchamp,  was  the 
stout  earl  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  Few 
esteemed  themselves  in  the  mode,  whose  heads 
were  not  adorned  with  the  black  ragged  staff,  his 
badge.  At  his  house  in  London,  six  oxen  were 
daily  eaten  at  breakfast ;  and  every  tavern  was 
full  of  his  meat ;  and  who  had  any  acquaintance 
in  his  family,  should  have  as  much  boiled  and 
roast  as  he  could  carry  on  a  long  dagger. 

The  new  age  brings  new  qualities  into  request, 
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the  virtues  of  pirates  gave  way  to  those  of  plant- 
ers, merchants,  senators,  and  scholars.  Comity, 
social  talent,  and  fine  manners,  no  doubt,  have  had 
their  part  also.  I  have  met  somewhere  with  a  his- 
toriette,  which,  whether  more  or  less  true  in  its 
particulars,  carries  a  general  truth.  "  How  came 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  by  his  great  landed  estates  ? 
His  ancestor  having  travelled  on  the  continent,  a 
lively,  pleasant  man,  became  the  companion  of  a 
foreign  prince  wrecked  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast, 
where  Mr.  Russell  lived.  The  prince  recom- 
mended him  to  Henry  VIII.,  who,  liking  his 
company,  gave  him  a  large  share  of  the  plundered 
church  lands." 

The  pretence  is  that  the  noble  is  of  unbroken 
descent  from  the  Norman,  and  has  never  worked 
for  eight  hundred  years.  But  the  fact  is  other- 
wise. Where  is  Bohun  ?  where  is  De  Vere  ? 
The  lawyer,  the  farmer,  the  silkmercer  lies per-du 
under  the  coronet,  and  winks  to  the  antiquary  to 
say  nothing ;  especially  skilful  lawyers,  nobody's 
sons,  who  did  some  piece  of  work  at  a  nice  mo- 
ment for  government,  and  were  rewarded  with 
ermine. 

The  national  tastes  of  the  English  do  not  lead 
them  to  the  life  of  the  courtier,  but  to  secure  the 
comfort  and  independence  of  their  homes.  The 
aristocracy  are  marked  by  their  predilection  for 
country-life.  They  are  called  the  county-families. 
They  have  often  no  residences  in  London,  and 
only  go  thither  a  short  time,  during  the  season, 
to  see  the  opera;  but  they  concentrate  the  love 
and  labor  of  many  generations  on  the  building, 
planting  and  decoration  of  their  homesteads. 
Some  of  them  are  too  old  and  too  proud  to  wear 
titles,  01",  as  Sheridan  said  of  Coke,  "  disdain  to 
hide  their  head  in  a  coronet and  some  curious 
examples  are  cited  to  show  the  stability  of  English 
families.  Their  proverb  is,  that,  fifty  miles  from 
London,  a  family  will  last  a  hundred  years  ;  at  a 
hundred  miles,  two  hundred  years  ;  and  so  on  ; 
but  I  doubt  that  steam,  the  enemy  of  time,  as 
well  as  of  space,  will  disturb  these  ancient  rules. 
Sir  Henry  Wotton  says  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  "  He  was  born  at  Brookeby  in 
Leicestershire,  where  his  ancestors  had  chiefly 
continued  about  the  space  of  four  hundred  years, 
rather  without  obscurity,  than  with  any  great 
lustre."  Wraxall  says,  that,  in  1781,  Lord 
Surrey,  afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk,  told  him, 
that  when  the  year  178-3  should  arrive,  he  meant 
to  give  a  grand  festival  to  all  the  descendants  of 
the  body  of  J ockey  of  Norfolk,  to  mark  the  day 
when  the  dukedom  should  have  remained  three 
hundred  years  in  their  house,  since  its  creation 
by  Richard  III.  Pepys  tells  us,  in  writing  of  an 
Earl  of  Oxford,  in  1666,  that  the  honor  had  now 
remained  in  that  name  and  blood  six  hundred 
years. 

This  long  descent  of  families  and  this  cleaving 
through  ages  to  the  same  spot  of  ground  captivates 
the  imagination.  It  has  too  a  connection  with  the 
names  of  the  towns  and  districts  of  the  country. 
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The  names  are  excellent, — an  atmosphere  of 
legendary  melody  spread  over  the  land.  Older 
than  all  epics  and  histories,  which  clothe  a  nation, 
this  underskirt  sits  close  to  the  body.  What 
history  too,  and  what  stores  of  primitive  and 
savage  observation  it  infolds  ?  Cambridge  is  the 
bridge  of  the  Cam ;  Sheffield  the  field  of  the 
river  Sheaf ;  Leicester  the  castra  or  camp  of  the 
Lear  or  Leir  (now  Soar) ;  Rochdale,  of  theRoch ; 
Exeter  or  Excester,  the  castra  of  the  Ex ;  Ex- 
mouth,  Dartmouth,  Sidmouth,  Teignmouth,  the 
mouths  of  the  Ex,  Dart,  Sid,  and  Teign  rivers. 
Waltham  is  strong  town ;  Radcliife  is  red  clifi" ; 
and  so  on  : — a  sincerity  and  use  in  naming  very 
striking  to  an  American,  whose  country  is  white- 
washed all  over  by  unmeaning  names,  the  cast- 
oif  clothes  of  the  country  from  which  its  emi- 
grants came ;  or,  named  at  a  pinch  from  a  psalm- 
tune. 

'Tis  an  old  sneer,  that  the  Irish  peerage  drew 
their  names  from  playbooks.  The  English  lords 
do  not  call  their  lands  after  their  own  names,  but 
call  themselves  after  their  lands  ;  as  if  the  man 
represented  the  country  that  bred  him ;  and  they 
rightly  wear  the  token  of  the  glebe  that  gave 
them  birth ;  suggesting  that  the  tie  is  not  cut, 
but  that  there  in  London, — the  crags  of  Argyle, 
the  kail  of  Cornwall,  the  downs  of  Devon,  the 
iron  of  Wales,  the  clays  of  Stafford,  are  neither 
forgetting  nor  forgotten,  but  know  the  man  who 
was  born  by  them,  and  who,  like  the  long  line 
of  his  fathers,  has  carried  that  crag,  that  shore, 
dale,  fen,  or  woodland,  in  his  blood  and  manners. 
It  has,  too,  the  advantage  of  suggesting  responsi- 
bleness.  A  susceptible  man  could  not  wear  a 
name  which  represented  in  a  strict  sense  a  city  or 
a  county  of  England,  without  hearing  in  it  a 
challenge  to  duty  and  honor. 

The  predilection  of  the  patricians  for  residence 
in  the  country,  combined  with  the  degree  of  lib- 
erty possessed  by  the  peasant,  makes  the  safety  of 
the  English  hall.  Mirabeau  wrote  from  England, 
in  1784,  "  If  revolution  break  out  in  France,  I 
tremble  for  the  aristocracy  :  their  chateaux  will 
be  reduced  to  ashes,  and  their  blood  spilt  in  tor- 
rents. The  English  tenant  would  defend  his 
lord  to  the  last  extremity."  The  English  go  to 
their  estates  for  grandeur.  The  French  live  at 
court,  and  exile  themselves  to  their  estates  for 
economy.  As  they  do  not  mean  to  live  with  their 
tenants,  they  do  not  conciliate  them,  but  wring 
from  them  the  last  sous.  Evelyn  writes  from 
Blois,  in  1664,  "  The  wolves  are  here  in  such 
numbers,  that  they  often  come  and  take  children 
out  of  the  streets  :  yet  will  not  the  Duke,  who  is 
sovereign  here,  permit  them  to  be  destroyed." 

In  evidence  of  the  wealth  amassed  by  ancient 
families,  the  traveller  is  shown  the  palaces  in  Pic- 
cadilly, Burlington  House,  Devonshire  House, 
Lansdowne  House  in  Berkshire  Square,  and, 
lower  down  in  the  city,  a  few  noble  houses  which 
still  withstand  in  all  their  amplitude  the  encroach- 
ment of  streets.    The  Duke  of  Bedford  includes 
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or  included  a  mile  square  in  the  heart  of  London, 
where  the  British  Museum,  once  Montap:ue 
House,  now  stands,  and  the  land  occupied  by 
Woburn  Square,  Bedford  Square,  Russell  Square. 
The  Marquis  of  Westminister  built  within  a  few 
years  the  series  of  squares  called  Belgravia.  Staf- 
ford House  is  the  noblest  palace  in  London. 
Northumberland  House  holds  its  place  by  Char- 
ing Cross.  Chesterfield  House  remains  in  Audley 
Street.  Sion  House  and  Holland  House  are  in 
the  suburbs.  But  most  of  the  historical  houses 
are  masked  or  lost  in  the  modern  uses  to  which 
trade  or  charity  has  converted  them.  xV  multitude 
of  town  palaces  contain  inestimable  galleries  of  art. 

In  the  country,  the  size  of  private  estates  is 
more  impressive.  From  Barnard  Castle  I  rode 
on  the  highway  twenty-three  miles  from  High 
Force,  a  fall  of  the  Tees,  towards  Darlington,  past 
Raby  Castle,  through  the  estitte  of  the  Duke  of 
Cleveland.  The  Marquis  of  Brer.dalbane  rides 
out  of  his  house  a  hundred  miles  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  sea,  on  his  own  property.  The  Duke 
of  Sutherland  owns  the  county  of  Sutherland, 
stretching  across  Scotland  from  sea  to  sea.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  besides  his  other  estates, 
owns  96,000  acres  in  the  County  of  Derby.  The 
Duke  of  Ptichmond  has  40,000  acres  at  Good- 
wood, and  300,000  at  Gordon  Castle.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk's  park  in  Sussex  is  fifteen  miles  in 
circuit.  An  agriculturist  bought  lately  the  island 
of  Lewes,  in  Hebrides,  containing  500,000  acres. 
The  possessions  of  the  Ear!  of  Lonsdale  gave  him 
eight  seats  in  Parliament.  This  is  the  Heptarchy 
again  :  and  before  the  Reform  of  1832,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  persons  sent  three  hundred 
and  seven  members  to  Parliament.  The  borough- 
mongers  governed  England. 

These  large  domains  are  growing  larger.  The 
great  estates  are  absorbing  the  small  freeholds. 
In  1786,  the  soil  of  England  was  owned  by 
250,000  corporations  and  proprietors ;  and,  in 
1822,  by  32,000.  These  broad  estates  find  room 
in  this  narrow  island.  All  over  England,  scattered 
at  short  intervals  among  ship-yards,  mills,  mines, 
and  forges,  are  the  paradises  of  the  nobles,  where 
the  livelong  reposeand  refinement  are  heightened 
by  the  contrast  with  the  roar  of  industry  and 
necessity,  out  of  which  you  have  stepped  aside. 
— English  Trails. 


COST  OF  RAILWAYS  AND '  STRONG  DRINK. 

The  cost  of  constructing  all  the  Railways  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  France, 
Germany,  Prussia,  and  Belgium,  amounts  to 
j6711,001,752.  This  immense  expenditure, 
however,  is  exceeded  every  twelve  years  in  the 
consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  !  The  £300,000,000  ex- 
pended in  railways  in  Great  Britain,  not  only 
scattered  this  vast  sum  in  a  rich  shower  over 
the  country,  but  it  has  raised  up  a  permanent 
capital  with  a  gross  annual  revenue  of  upwards 
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of  £20,000,000.    Of  this,  one  half  is  paid  tot! 
share-holders,  and  the  other  half  is  spent  f 
working  expenses,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
labor,  and  is  thus  a  source  of  permanent  hapj 
ness  and  prosperity  to  a  large  portion  of  the  coe 
munity.    The  cost  of  the  former  has  resulted  i 
magnificent  roads,  formed  to  endure  for  centuries 
the  other  is  being  returned  to  us  in  the  shape  ( 
crime,  pauperism,  insanity,  sufferings,  and  otht 
calamities,  and  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
complete  waste  of  so  much  wealth,  the  recollec 
tion  of  which  is  fraught  with  circumstances  c 
disgrace  and  ruin. — Philanthropist. 


PEWS — THEIR  HISTORY. 

In  Anglo-Saxon  and  some  Norman  churche; 
of  early  date,  a  stone  bench  was  made  to  pro- 
ject in  with  the  wall,  running  round  the  whok 
interior,  except  the  east  end. 

In  1319,  the  people  are  represented  as  sitting 
on  the  ground  or  standing.  About  this  time 
were  introduced  low,  rude  three-legged  stools, 
promiscuously  over  the  church. 

Wooden  seats  were  introduced  soon  after  the 
Norman  conquest.  In  1287,  a  decree  was  issued 
in  regard  to  the  wrangling  for  seats,  so  common, 
that  none  should  call  any  seat  in  the  church  his 
own,  except  noblemen  and  patrons,  each  enter- 
ing and  holding  the  one  he  first  entered. 

As  we  approach  the  Reformation,  from  1530 
to  1540,  seats  were  more  appropriated,  the  en- 
trance being  guarded  by  cross-bars,  and  the 
initial  letters  engraved  on  them. 

Immediately  after  the  Reformation  the  pew 
system  prevailed,  as  we  learn  from  a  complaint 
the  poor  Commons  addressed  to  Henry  VIII.,  in 
1546,  in  reference  to  his  decree  that  a  Bible 
should  be  in  every  church,  at  liberty  for  all  to 
read,  because  they  feared  it  might  be  taken  into 
the  "  quyre"  or  some  "  pue."  In  1608  galleries 
were  introduced. 

As  early  as  1611  pews  were  arranged  to  afford 
comfort  by  being  baizcd  or  cushioned,  while  the 
sides  around  were  so  high  as  to  hide  those  within ; 
a  device  of  the  Puritans  to  avoid  being  seen  by 
the  officers  who  reported  those  who  did  not 
stand  when  the  name  of  Jesus  was  mentioned. 
The  services  were  often  greatly  protracted,  so 
that  many  would  f;ill  asleep ;  hence  Swift's  pithy 
allusion  : 

"A  bedstead  of  the  antique  mode, 
Compact  of  timber  many  a  load, 
Such  as  our  ancestors  did  use, 
Was  metamorphosed  into  pews; 
Which  still  their  ancient  nature  keep 
By  lodging  folks  disposed  to  sleep." 

With  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  reasons  for 
the  heightening  of  the  sides  disappeared. —  Chris- 
tian Advocate  and  Journal. 


TRUE  QUIETUDE  OF  SPIRIT. 

We  admit,  that,  from  time  to  time  we  meet  with 
something  which  looks  like  quietness  of  spirit — 
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|(jjjl.tli  something  wliicli  is  a  semblance  of  it; 
f|iicli  nevertheless  has  no  foundation  in  the  true 
d  sanctified  adjustment  of  the  inward  state, 
e  inactivity  of  nature  to  which  we  have  refer- 
ee in  making  this  remark,  is  a  very  different 
ing,  both  in  its  origin  and  its  manifestations, 
om  the  calm  rest  of  grace.  Natural  quietude 
the  result  of  darkness  :  spiritual  quietude  is 
le  child  of  light.  The  one  does  nothing  because 
is  too  indolent  and  selfish  to  do  anything; 
id  its  rest,  therefore,  bears  the  fatal  mark  of 
dog  a  rest  in  its  own  will.  The  other,  which 
oes  nothing  in  its  own  choice,  does  all  things  in 
rod's  will,  so  that  its  rest  is  in  Grod  and  not  in 
self.  The  one  is  the  rest  of  a  man,  who,  un- 
onscious  of  his  danger,  is  walking  blind-folded 
n  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  The  other  is  the 
onscious  rest  of  a  glorified  spirit,  who  walks  in 
'Heace  and  with  open  vision,  on  the  golden  pave- 
aents  of  the  New  Jerusalem. —  Upham. 


LIGHT  m  DARKNESS. 

'  All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God." 

HOM.  8:  23. 

e  low  weary  and  how  worthless  this  life  at  limes  ap- 


pears 


W^hat  days  of  heavy  musings,  what  hours  of  bitter 
te  irs ! 

How  dark  the  storm-clouds  gather  along  the  wintry 
skies  ! 

How  desolate  and  cheerless  the  path  before  us  lies ! 

And  yet  these  days  of  dreariness  are  sent  us  from 

above ; 

They  do  not  come  in  anger,  but  in  faithfulness  and 
love ; 

They  come  to  teach  us  lessons  which  bright  hours 

could  not  yield, 
And  leave  us  blest  and  thankful  when  their  purpose 

is  fulfilled. 

They  come  to  draw  us  nearer  to  our  Father  and  our 
Lord, 

More  earnestly  to  seek  His  face,  to  listen  to  His  word, 
And  to  feel,  if  now  around  us  a  desert  land  we  see. 
Without  the  star  of  promise,  what  would  its  darkness 
be! 

They  come  to  lay  us  lowly,  and  humbled  in  the  dust, 
All  self-deception  swept  away,  all  creature  hope  and 
trust ; 

Our  helplessness,  our  vileness,  our  guiltiness  to  own. 
And  flee  for  hope  and  refuge  to  Christ,  and  Christ 
alone. 

They  come  to  break  the  fetters,  which  here  detain  us 
fast. 

And  force  our  long  reluctant  hearts  to  rise  to  Heaven 
at  last ; 

And  brighten  every  prospect  of  that  eternal  home. 
Where  grief  and  disappointment  and  fear  can  never 
come. 

Then  turn  not  in  despondence,  poor  weary  heart,  away. 
But  meeklj"^  journey  onwards,  through  the  dark  and 
cloudy  day  ; 

Even  now  the  bow  of  promise  is  above  thee  painted 
bright, 

And  soon  a  joyful  morning  shall  dissipate  the  night. 

Thy  God  hath  not  forgot  thee,  and  when  He  sees  it 
best, 

Will  lead  thee  into  sunshine,  will  give  thee  bowers  of 

rest ; 


And  all  thy  pain  and  sorrow,  when  the  pilgrimage  is 
o'er. 

Shall  end  in  heavenly  blessedness  and  joys  forever- 
more  ! 

Spitla. 


"AND  SO  HE  BRINGETH  THEM  TO  THE  HAVEN 

WHERE  THEY  WOULD  BE." 
Yes,  billow  after  billow — see  they  come 
Faster  and  rougher,  as  the  little  boat 
Nears  evermore  the  haven.  Oftentimes 
It  seems  to  sink  and  fall  adowii  the  wave. 
As  if  borne  backward  by  ihe  struggling  tide; 
Yet  mounting  billow  after  billow,  wave 
Ou  wave  o'er-riding,  tempest  tossed  and  shattered, 
iStill,  still  it  nears  the  haven  evermore. 
"  Poor  mariner !  art  not  thou  sadly  vreary  ?" 
Dear  brother,  rest  is  sweeter  after  toil. 
"  Grows  not  thine  eye  confused  und  'dim  with  sight 
Of  nothing  but  the  wintry  waters  '>."    True  ; 
But  then  my  pole-star,  constant  and  serene. 
Above  the  changing  waters,  changes  not. 
"But  what  if  clouds,  as  often,  veil  the  sky  ?" 
Oh,  then  an  unseen  hand  bath  ever  ta'en 
The  rudder  from  my  feeble  bands  the  while; 
And  I  cling  to  it.    "Answer  me  once  more. 
Mariner  ;  what  think'st  thou  when  the  waters  beat 
Thy  frail  boat  backward  from  the  longed-for  harbor  V 
Oh,  brother,  though  innumerable  waves 
Still  seem  to  rise  betwixt  me  and  my  home, 
I  know  that  they  are  numbered;  not  one  less 
Should  bear  me  homeward,  if  I  had  my  will ; 
For  One  who  knows  what  tempests  are  to  weather, 
O'er  whom  there  broke  the  wildest  billows  once, 
He  bids  these  waters  swell.    In  His  good  time 
The  last  rough  wave  shall  bear  me  on  its  bosom. 
Into  the  haven  of  eternal  peace. 
No  billows  after !    They  are  numbered,  brother. 
"  Oh,  gentle  mariner,  steer  on,  steer  on  ; 
My  tears  still  flow  for  thee,  but  they  are  tears 
In  which  faith  strives  with  grief,  and  overcomes." 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence.— Liverpool  dates  to  the  22d 
ult.  have  been  received. 

The  Neufchatel  question  was  still  unsettled.  Switzer- 
land required  that  Prussia  should  recognize  the  com- 
plete independence  of  Neufchatel,  and  refused  to  con- 
cede the  title  of  Prince  of  Neufchatel  to  any  member 
of  the  royal  family  of  Prussia;  she  proposed  to  recog- 
nize and  protect  the  charitable  institutions  now  exist- 
ing in  the  canton,  to  grant  a  general  amnesty,  to  all 
concerned  in  the  insurrection,  and  to  defray  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  occupation  of  Neufchatel  and 
the  levy  of  troops;  but  rejected  all  demands  for  an 
indemnity  in  money.  The  representatives  of  the  other 
four  powers  were  said  to  have  drawn  up  a  protocol, 
presenting  terms  between  Switzerland  and  Prussia, 
but  disclaimed  all  intention  of  attempting  to  enforce 
it.  If  it  is  refused,  however,  they  will  do  all  they  can 
to  prevent  hostilities. 

GaEAT  Britain. — The  elections  were  finished,  and 
had  resulted  in  the  return  of  a  decided  majority  of 
the  supporters  of  Lord  Palmerston's  government. 

Lord  Elgin  has  been  chosen  as  ambassador  to 
China,  and  it  is  said,  he  is  to  have  the  superior  direc- 
tion of  all  British  affairs  in  that  region.  It  is  re- 
ported that  he  is  instructed  to  demand  the  renewal  of 
old  treaties,  and  their  extension  to  eight  ports  of 
China,  instead  of  five;  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations  at  Pekin,  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of 
Russia ;  the  right  of  establishing  military  posts  wher- 
ever English  consuls  are  admitted ;  and  that  vessels 
in  distress  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  any  Chinese  port. 
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France. — A  dispatch  from  Paris  on  the  16th,  states 
that  the  French  government  will  co-operate  heartily 
in  the  British  proceedings  in  China.  The  Roman 
Catholic  church,  for  the  protection  of  its  missionaries 
in  China,  has  made  urgent  representations  to  the 
Emperor  to  take  part  in  the  war. 

A  number  of  arrests  had  been  made,  ostensibly  on 
suspicion  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  Em- 
peror, but  probably  on  political  grounds.  The  French 
army  in  Algeria  is  said  to  be  carrying  on  a  most  cruel 
system  of  warfare  against  the  natives. 

Spain. — The  English  and  French  ministers  are  said 
to  be  exerting  their  influence  to  prevent  hostilities 
between  Spain  and  Mexico.  A  fear  is  entertained 
that  in  case  of  a  war,  the  United  States  would  attack 
Cuba.  Both  the  Spanish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  Mexican  Government,  evince  an  anxiety  for 
an  amicable  adjustment. 

A  decree  has  been  issued  granting  a  general  am- 
nesty to  all  concerned  in  the  Carlist  insurrections  and 
conspiracies  of  the  last  two  years. 

Portugal. — The  government  is  preparing  a  small 
expedition  to  China,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  rights  it  claims  in  that  country.  It  is  intended  to 
reinforce  the  garrison  of  Macao,  and  to  re-establish 
the  authority  of  Portugal  in  the  settlement,  which  has 
been  in  abeyance  for  about  fifty  years. 

Denmark. — The  Council  of  Ministers  has  unanimous- 
ly adopted  the  treaty  on  the  Sound  Dues. 

Turkey — The  British  fleet  from  the  Black  Sea,  has 
passed  the  Dardanelles,  and  arrived  at  Smyrna.  The 
Turkish  government  has  issued  a  circular  to  announce 
that  the  Dardanelles  are  henceforth  closed  to  ships  of 
war  unprovided  with  a  special  firman  for  passing- 
through,  thus  re-establishing  the  rule  which  existed 
before  the  war. 

Russia. — A  general  subscription  is  to  be  opened 
throughout  Russia  to  aid  the  state  in  indemnifying  the 
southern  provinces  for  the  losses  they  sustained  during 
the  war.  Bessarabia  and  New  Russia  are  to  be  exe'mpt 
from  taxes  and  duties  for  two  years;  Sebastopol  for 
ten,  and  Kertch,  Bupatoria  and  Balaklava",,  for  five 
years.  "  - 

Persia. — Turkey  having  made  representations  to 
Persia  on  the  subject  of  difficulties  relative  to  the  line 
of  frontier  between  the  countries,  the  latter  has  pro- 
posed to  refer  the  settlement  of  the  question  to  one  of 
the  great  Western  Powers. 

Tbe  treaty  between  England  and  Persia  had  been 
received  at  Teheran,  but  was  not  expected  to  be  rati- 
fied for  some  weelcs. 

China. — The  latest  news  is  to  2d  month  Tth.  It  was 
reported  at  Hong  Kong  that  VOOO  houses  had  been 
burnt  at  Canton,  and  that  the  city  was  still  burning. 
Much  English  and  some  American  property  had  been 
destroyed  at  Whampoa.  Tiie  Governor  of  Canton,  in 
a  proclamation  to  the  people,  says  that  the  English 
must  be  exterminated,  as  a  warning  to  others.  Ad- 
miral Seymour  waa  waiting  reinforcements.  The 
Americans  had  taken  no  further  active  part  in  hos 
tilities.  The  Chinese  are  said  to  have  executed  enor- 
mous works  on  the  Peiho  river,  to  prevent  approach  to 
Pekin. 

New  Granada. — The  U.  S.  Commissioner,  I.  E. 
Morse,  has  returned  home,  having  been  unable  to 
eftect  a  settlement  of  the  questions  relative  the  riots 
at  Panama  last  year,  and  the  future  government  of 
the  Isthmus.  Dispatches  from  our  resident  Minister, 
however,  express  a  belief  that  the  new  administration 
will  enter  into  an  amicable  arrangement. 

^ICAUAOUA. — The  principal  part  of  Col.  Lockridge's 
force,  after  abandoning  the  San  Juan  river,  were  taken 
to  Aspinwall  by  British  vessels,  to  enable  them  to  find 
a  passage  to  the  United  States.  All  their  arms  and 
stores  were  left  in  charge  of  an  agent  at  Punta  Arenas, 
opposit^  Greytown,  to  secure  payment  of  the  expense 


of  their  transportation.  A  number  have  retu 
home,  but  about  200  were  left  at  Aspinwall,  m( 
sick  and  wounded.  After  reaching  Greytown,  on  t 
retreat  from  the  river,  they  were  protected  by 
British  gun-boats  from  an  attack  by  the  Costa  Ric 
who  had  followed  them.  AValker  was  reported  tc 
hemmed  in  by  a  greatly  superior  force,  and  desti 
of  provisions,  but  strongly  intrenched. 

Domestic. — We  have  news  from  California  to 
6th  ult.    The  Senate,  acting  as  a  High  Court  of 
peachment,  was  occupied  with  the  trial  of  the  S  |y( 
Comptroller.    His  conviction  was  considered  certj 
The  bill  for  a  Constitutional  Convention,  which 
give  an  opportunity  for  legalizing  the  State  debt, 
passed  the  Legislature  and  been  approved  by 
Governor  ;  but  some  doubts  were  entertained  of 
strict  constitutionality  of  its  passage  by  the  Sen;! 
two-thirds  of  those  present  voting  for  it,  instead  of  tv  I 
thirds  of  the  whole  body,  as  the  Constitution  seem; 
require.    Both  agricultural  and  mining  prospects  w  i 
favorable,  abundance  of  rain  having  fallen. 

The  total  value  of  the  coinage  at  the  U.  S.  Branj 
Mint  in  San  Francisco,  during  the  first  quarter  of  tj 
present  year,  was  $5,985,000,  in  gold,  and  $15,000_ 
silver.  The  exports  of  treasure  for  the  same  peri] 
were  $10,288,548,  and  the  exports  other  thantreasuij 
$713,435  ;  a  decrease  in  both  cases,  from  the  corrt] 
ponding  period  of  last  year. 

Extensive  and  valuable  coal  beds  are  said  to  ha| 
been  recently  discovered  on  the  Washita  river,  Louis 
ana,  and  near  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  the  latter  inte] 
sected  with  veins  of  iron  ore. 

A  Lawrence  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Dtm] 
crat  states  that  Secretary  Stanton,  acting  Governor  i 
Kansas,  has  made  a  speech  to  the  citizens  of  thi' 
place,  declaring  that  he  was  in  favor  of  making  KanssI 
a  slave  State,  that  the  laws  of  the  spurious  Legislatuiif 
mupt  be  enforced,  and  that  the  U.  S.  dragoons  wou! 
Be  employed  for  that  purpose.  The  citizens  are  staiel 
to  have  replied  that  all  tbe  dragoons  that  could  bL 
sent,  could  not  enforce  tbe  laws  in  Kansas  made  bl 
Mis souriaiis.     A  correspondent  of  the  Neiv  YorX' 
Herald  reports  that  the  census  takers  complain  of  tb' 
refusal  of  the  Free.  State  men  to  give  their  names  tr 
be  registered,  and  claim  to  have  recorded  all  wbosci 
names  could  be  obtaintd.  The  great  majority  of  thost^ 
returned  are  believed  to  be  pro-slavery. 

Serious  riots  have  occurred  on  the  Baltimore  anil 
Ohio  railroad,  a  portion  of  the  conductors,  dissatisficfl 
with  new  regulations  relative  to  freight  trains  wbiciil 
had  been  adopted  by  the  directors,  having  attempted! 
to  stop  the  operations  of  the  road  by  violence.  Freight] 
trains  leaving  Baltimore  were  attacked  by  the  rioters^ 
and  compelled  to  return.    The  Governor  issued 
l)rocl;nnation  on  the  2nd  inst.,  and  furuiyhed  an  armedi 
guard  for  protection,  between  whom  and  the  rioters 
several  conflicts  occurred.     On  the  ord,  a  train  was 
thrown  from  the  track,  and  several  persons  injured.  Al 
the  last  accounts,  the  disturbances  appeared  to  b< 
suppressed,  and  the  business  of  the  road  had  beei 
resumed.    The  pafsenger  trains  were  not  molested. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  past  month  in  this 
city  was  only  45  degrees,  being  the  coldest  on  th< 
journal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  which  goes  bacl 
to  1825.    The  quantity  of  fain  was  6|  inches. 

The  late  Indian  outbreak  at  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa,  ii 
said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  following  circum- 
stance :  A  body  of  Indians  were  passing  a  white  set- 
tlement, when  one  of  their  dogs  bita  white  nian,  whc 
thereupon  shot  the  dog,  much  incensing  the  Indians 
That  night  the  whites  entered  the  place  where  the 
Indians  slept,  took  away  their  guns,  and  gave  them  a 
severe  whipping.  The  Indians  rallied  the  next  morn- 
ing, attacked  the  settlement,  and  are  said  to  have 
killed  42  persons,  besides  devastating  other  places  on 
their  march. 
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fHE  HUSK  AND  THE  KERNEL  :  OR,  THE  SEARCH 
EOR  HAPPINESS. ' 

[Contin-aed  from  page  549.] 

Thus,  even  in  this  world,  which  is  but  the 
estibule  to  another,  dimmed  as  it  is  with  toils 
nd  suiferings,  claimed  as  it  is  by  the  "  Prince 
the  Power  of  the  Air,"  the  Christian  enjoys 
ore  real  happiness  than  he  who  has  chosen  it 
)r  his  only  portion.  But  religion  is  not  only 
ipable  of  enhancing  the  Christian's  lawful  en- 
lyments ;  it  is  also  possessed  of  a  marvellous 
I  ower  to  alleviate  his  most  poignant  sorrows, 
erhaps,  after  a  long  course  of  success,  the  dark 
ij  of  adversity  has  dawned  upon  him.  Circum- 
ances,  it  may  be,  beyond  his  control,  have 
ripped  him  of  his  substance,  and  clouded  his 
lancial  prospects,  while  a  beloved  wife  and 
imerous  family  are  dependent  upon  him  for 
pport.  In  this  trying  hour,  the  genius  of  reli- 
on  comes  forward  to  his  relief  in  the  guise  of  a 
iuistering  angel.  Words  of  comfort  are  poured 
to  his  afflicted  soul,  like  oil  upon  the  troubled 
iters.  "  I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old, 
t  have  I  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor 
3  seed  begging  bread."  "  Are  not  two  sparrows 
d  for  a  farthing  ?  And  one  of  them  shall  not 
1  on  the  ground  without  your  Father.  But 
i  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered, 
ar  ye  not,  therefore,  ye  are  of  more  value  than 
ny  sparrows."  "  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air ; 
they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather 
0  barns ;  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth 

.  Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they  ?" 
Re-assured  by  these  divine  exhortations,  and 
Dwing  in  whom  he  has  believed,  he  takes  heart 
in  for  the  journey  of  life.  He  trusts  that  his 
yers  will  be  answered ;  but  even  if  it  be  other- 
his  faith  is  strong  that  "  all  things  work 


together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God."  In 
sight  of  the  direst  of  nature's  calamities,  he  is 
ready  to  adopt  the  sublime  words  of  Habakkuk, 
imbued  as  they  are  with  a  spirit  of  resignation 
which  nothing  but  a  divine  religion  could  im- 
part. "Although  the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom, 
neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines;  the  labor  of 
the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no 
meat;  the  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold, 
and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stall ;  yet,  I  will 
rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my 
salvation." 

Or,  perhaps,  the  waves  of  trouble  are  rolling 
upon  him  from  a  different  quarter.  It  may  be 
his  lot  to  dwell  in  a  land  of  debasing  supersti- 
tion, beneath  the  sway  of  some  relentless  despot, 
who  has  both  the  power  and  the  will  to  do  him 
harm.  The  golden  image  has  been  set  up,  yet 
neither  the  command  of  the  king,  nor  the  mellif- 
luous sound  of  "  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut, 
psaltery  and  dulcimer,"  have  suflScient  power  to 
make  him  fall  down  and  worship  it.  The  cruel 
hand  of  persecution  is  upon  him ;  the  burning 
fiery  furnace  is  heated  seven  times  hotter  than  it 
is  wont;  and  the  stern  voice  of  authority  pro- 
claims that  he  must  either  obey  or  sufi'er.  Listen 
to  the  heroic  reply.  "  If  it  be  so,  our  God  whom 
we  serve  is  able  to  deliver  us  from  the  burning 
fiery  furnace,  and  he  will  deliver  us  out  of  thine 
hand,  0  King.  But  if  not,  be  it  known  unto 
thee,  0  King,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods, 
nor  worship  the  golden  image  which  thou  hast 
set  up." 

How  marvellously  is  the  power  of  faith  dis- 
played in  the  declaration  which  follows  those 
simple  words,  "  but  if  not."  And  yet  how  often 
has  this,  the  noblest  triumph  of  religion,  been 
exhibited  by  the  Christian  martyr !  It  was  in 
accordance  with  the  same  spirit  that  the  Apostle 
Paul  used  that  emphatic  language  : — "I  am  per- 
suaded that  neither  death  nor  life,  nor  angels, 
nor  principahties,  nor  powers,  northings  present, 
nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor 
any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord." 

Again,  how  is  it  with  the  Christian  beneath 
the  pressure  of  domestic  affliction  ?  A  lovely 
child  is  taken  away  at  a  stroke,  and  the  bleeding 
heart  of  the  parent  is  suffering  from  a  wound 
which  no  earthly  balm  can  heal.    Nature  feels 
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deeply  at  such  a  crisis,  but  in  the  chastened 
sorrow  of  the  believer  there  is  no  sin.  His  Di- 
vine Master  wept  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  and  in 
the  full  gush  of  tears  he  is  permitted  to  assuage 
the  bitterness  of  his  grief.  But  religion  steps  in 
with  her  soothing  influence,  breathing  heavenly 
consolation.  The  parent  begins  to  realize  the 
thought  that  his  own  loss  is  the  child's  gain. 

My  Lord  has  need  of  these  flowerets  gay,' 

The  reaper  said  and  smiled  ; 
'  Dear  tokens  of  the  earth  are  they, 

Where  He  was  once  a  child. 
They  shall  all  bloom  in  fields  of  light, 

Transplanted  by  my  care, 
And  saints  upon  their  garments  white. 

These  sacred  blossoms  wear.' 
And  the  mother  gave  in  tears  and  pain. 

The  flowers  she  most  did  love  ; 
She  knew  she  should  find  them  all  again 

In  the  fields  of  light  above." 

Such  is  the  blessed  consolation  imparted  to  the 
bereaved  Christian  parent  by  the  voice  of  reli- 
gion. While  the  worldling  broods  over  the  dreary 
blank  caused  by  the  removal  of  youthful  inno- 
cence to  a  sphere  where  he  can  never  hope  to 
follow ;  while  the  infidel  laments  over  his  lost 
child  whose  body  lies  mouldering  in  the  dust, 
and  whose  spirit,  according  to  his  heartless  theory, 
has  dissolved  itself  into  thin  air,  the  Christian 
parent  rejoices  in  the  belief  that  his  child  is  eter- 
nally happy.  He  feels  that  he  is  "  not  lost,  but 
gone  before  heim  gegangen,  "  gone  home,"  as 
the  Germans  beautifully  express  it  on  their  tomb- 
stones; and  that  his  home  is  in  that  glorious 
"  city  which  has  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of 
the  moon  to  shine  in  it" — where  "  there  shall 
be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying," 
and  where  "  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes."  He  has  now  one  tie  less  to  earth, 
one  more  attraction  to  heaven.  He  can  say  with 
David  :  "  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  re- 
turn to  me" — or  with  pious  Job  :  "  The  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord." 

It  remains  for  us  to  take  a  view  of  the  Chris- 
tian on  his  death-bed,  and  inquire  how  far  reli- 
gion can  support  the  soul  on  the  eve  of  dis- 
solution. The  poor  body,  like  a  tempest-tossed 
bark,  is  reeling  and  quivering  on  a  sea  of  trouble, 
and  the  mind  of  the  Christian,  through  its  inti- 
mate relationship  with  the  body,  partakes  of  its 
distress.  Perhaps  a  feeling  of  desertion,  per- 
mitted for  some  wise  and  holy  purpose,  rests  like 
a  cloud  upon  his  soul ;  but  he  casts  his  eye  upon 
"  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world,"  and  the  veil  of  darkness  is  removed. 
In  his  most  trying  moments,  he  feels  the  ever- 
lasting arms  underneath  for  his  support.  He 
knows  that  "  the  suCFerings  of  this  present  time 
are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory 
that  shall  be  revealed."  lie  feels  assured  that 
these  afflictions  will  work  out  for  him  a  far  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory  ;  and  that 
"  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  wore  dis- 


solved, we  have  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  Con- 
science, with  him,  has  no  pangs  to  augment  the 
intensity  of  his  sufferings.  The  burden  of  sin, 
under  which  he  once  groaned,  has  been  already 
rolled  away  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  Death 
has  thus  been  robbed  of  his  sting,  and  the  grave 
of  its  victory.  To  him,  indeed,  the  pale  messenger 
is  an  angel  of  mercy,  sent  to  conduct  him  to  his 
Father's  house,  of  which  the  tomb  is  but  the 
shadowy  portal.  The  powers  of  life  are  fast  ebb- 
ing; the  pangs  of  dissolution  are  upon  him,  and 
heart  as  well  as  flesh  would  fail,  were  it  not  that 
religion  hastens  to  the  rescue.  Faith  rises  with 
the  emergency,  and  the  wail  of  sorrow  is  ex- 
changed for  the  notes  of  triumph.  The  super- 
human strength  imparted  to  the  believer  in  the 
presence  of  the  destroying  angel  is  sublimely  ex 
pressed  in  the  concluding  stanza  of  Campbell's 
"  Last  Man  :" 

''  Go,  Sun,  while  mercy  holds  me  up 
On  nature's  awful  waste, 

To  drink  this  last  and  bitter  cup 
Of  death  which  man  shall  taste; 

Go,  tell  the  night  which  hides  thy  face, 

Thou  saw'st  the  last  of  Adam's  race, 
On  earth's  sepulchral  clod. 

The  darkening  universe  defy 

To  quench  his  immortality, 
Or  shake  his  trust  in  God." 

No  wonder  the  Christian  is  resigned  to  the  stroke 
of  death.  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  th 
things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  thai 
love  Him."  When  we  consider  that  it  is  t( 
these  untold  joys  that  death  stands  ready  to  in 
troduce  him,  so  far  from  shrinking  from  th< 
"  King  of  Terrors,"  he  may  well  be  ready  tohaii 
him  as  a  friend.  And  this  is  not  unfrequentl] 
the  blessed  experience  of  the  dying  Christian. 

"  To  Jesus,  the  crown  of  my  hope. 

My  soul  is  in  haste  to  be  gone, 
Oh  bear  me,  j"e  cherubim,  up, 

And  waft  me  away  to  bis  throne  ! 
My  Saviour,  whom  absent,  I  love  ; 

Whom,  not  having  seen,  I  adore  ; 
Whose  name  is  exalted  above 

All  glory,  dominion,  and  power  ; 
Dissolve  then  these  bonds  that  detain 

My  soul  from  its  portion  in  thee. 
And  strike  off  this  adamant  chain 

And  set  me  eternally  free." 

Such  are  the  blessed.fruits  of  that  faith,  whicb 
proves  itself  by  love  and  obedience — not  a  dry, 
formal,  and  merely  historic  faith ;  but  a  faitli 
which  delights  in  a  holy  intimacy  with  Christ ; 
close  and  personal  "  cleaving  to  a  living  and  lov 
ing  Saviour."  And  if  religion  is  able  to  impar 
such  hopes,  and  to  shed  such  a  halo  over  thif 
present  life,  assuredly  her  votaries  are  no  fools 
If  she  really  possess  this  extraordinary  power  t( 
enhance  our  joys,  and  alleviate  our  sorrows,  tt 
strengthen  us  for  the  varied  duties  of  life,  am 
enable  us  to  triumph  over  the  fear  of  death,  i 
would  surely  be  the  height  of  folly  to  renounc 
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her  aid.  Well  was  it  said  by  the  enlightened 
Addison,  when  contemplating  the  blessed  influ- 
ence of  religion  :  "  If  it  is  a  dream,  let  me  enjoy 
it,  since  it  makes  me  both  the  happier  and  the 
better  man." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


JOHN  BARLOW. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the 
Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  memorial  was  born 
the  20th  of  Ninth  mouth,  1815,  at  the  Oak 
Farm,  Chorley,  Cheshire,  which  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  family  about  200  years.  He 
was  from  a  child  of  a  sedate  and  grave  demeanor, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  very  early 
became  susceptible  of  religious  impressions. 
When  only  nine  years  of  age  he  went  to  Ack- 
worth  School,  and  remained  there  four  years. 
He  was  a  most  affectionate  and  dutiful  son,  and 
one  of  the  kindest  of  brothers;  and  during  the 
few  years  he  remained  at  home,  after  his  return 
from  school,  he  was  preserved  in  much  consis- 
tency as  a  Friend,  and  greatly  beloved  by  those 
who  knew  him.  When  afterwards  he  removed 
to  Edinburgh,  to  pursue  his  professional  studies, 
his  parents'  anxieties  were  awakened  lest  his 
mixing  so  much  with  general  society,  as  he  did 
at  one  time,  should  have  the  effect  of  drawing 
him  aside  fi'om  the  path  of  Christian  self-denial 
in  which  it  was  their  earnest  desire  that  he  should 
walk.  He  evidently  felt  the  danger  himself, 
md  in  adverting  to  this  kind  of  association  he 
iays  in  writing  to  a  friend  :  "I  did  not  seek  this 
i'or  the  sake  of  spending  time,  and  far  less  for 
;he  sake  of  simply  forming  connections  ;  I  sought 
t  for  the  quality  of  the  people,  intellectually  es- 
imated.  Still,  all  things  considered,  I  feel  best 
iatisfied  to  forego  the  associations  just  alluded  to, 
'or  I  was  often  compelled  to  countenance  customs 
0  which  I  am  in  reality  averse." 

It  was  a  critical  period  of  his  life  ;  his  attach- 
nent  to  the  Christian  profession  in  which  he  had 
been  trained,  and  which  his  judgment  approved, 
ras  closely  tried ;  his  mental  conflict  was  some- 
imes  very  great.    For  a  time  he  was  not  regular 
n  his  attendance  of  meetings,  but  the  refiner  was 
t  hand,  the  power  of  Divine  grace  was  near  to 
lelp.    "  I  do  not  attempt  to  vindicate,"  he  says 
a  allusion  to  this  period,  "  my  seclusion  from 
•"riends ;  I  have  been  the  loser,  and  intend,  by 
ight  assistance,  to  do  what  I  can  to  retrieve  my- 
g'j£    *    *    *    I  do  not  want  conviction,  but 
esolution  to  be  more  faithful — I  must  endeavor, 
owever  unworthily,  to  be  more  consistent.  I 
are  of  late  had  much  to  endure,  but  I  believe 
;  has  had  its  use,  and  I  am  thankful  for  it."  In 
irther  allusion  to  his  attendance  of  meetings  and 
"  is  exercises  in  connection  therewith,  he  adds  : 
h    On  returning  home  there  arises  a  degree  of 
"  itisfaction,  which,  poor  as  I  am,  would  probably, 
''')   think,  be  withheld,  did  I  absent  myself  from 
I""  lese  gatherings ;  and  I  have  the  conscious, 
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heart-felt  satisfaction  afforded  me,  of  having  done 
rightly,  and  of  having  more  closely  walked  up  to 
what  I  ever  knew  was  not  merely  a  duty,  but  a 
religious  and  spiritual  obligation." 

Though  the  final  result  of  the  conflicts,  thus 
briefly  indicated,  is  clearly  marked  in  the  sequel, 
it  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  be  able 
to  trace  the  successive  steps  by  which,  under  the 
presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  this  dear 
friend  was  conducted  in  his  onward  course,  to 
that  beautiful  appreciation  and  appropriation  of 
the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  which  so  much 
brightened  the  horizon  of  his  early  setting  sun; 
but,  at  this  juncture,  the  work  that  was  going  on 
between  his  soul  and  his  God  was,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, a  hidden  one.  Yet  the  following  remark 
respecting  a  change  of  residence  which,  at  one 
time,  he  contemplated,  clearly  shows  how,  amidst 
all  his  intellectual  pursuits,  he  was  accustomed 
humbly  to  recognize  the  Divine  hand,  even  in 
the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life.  "  I  was  wonder- 
ing where  Providence  might  dispose  my  lot,  and 
I  did  feel,  I  humbly  confess,  a  tender  thankful- 
ness that,  thus  far,  the  trials  I  have  sustained 
have,  I  trust,  had  their  use.  I  further  felt  some- 
what of  an  assurance  that,  if  I  did  my  part,  in 
consistency  with  what  I  am  given  to  believe  is 
required  of  me,  a  blessing  will  rest  even  upon 
my  temporal  undertakings.  Oh,  that  I  may  be 
enabled  to  trust  that  all  will  be  for  the  best." 

He  did  not,  however,  remove  from  Edinburgh, 
but  after  having  obtained  his  diploma,  he  con- 
tinued his  prefessional  engagements,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  College  at  which  he  had  been  a 
student,  to  the  end  of  his  days.  To  follow  him 
through  the  various  phases  of  his  professional 
life  is  not  the  object  of  this  brief  notice — yet  it 
may  be  interesting,  especially  to  the  youthful 
reader,  to  know  how  he  was  looked  upon  by  those 
who  were  best  acquainted  with  him  as  a  profes- 
sional man.  One  of  these,  after  alluding  to  his 
being  "  a  member  of  [the  Society  of  Friends," 
adds  ;  "  His  career  has  ever  been  marked  by  the 
principles  which  distinguish  that  body  of. pro- 
fessing Christians.  Modest,  gentle,  and  unas- 
suming in  his  manners,  he  obtained  the  respect 
of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  Moral 
worth,  and  a  delicate  susceptibility  towards  the 
feelings  of  others,  secured  to  him  the  warm  at- 
tachment of  a  circle  of  intimate  friends."  Another 
remarks  :  "  It  was  impossible  to  be  brought  into 
connection  with  him  without  admiring  the 
thoroughly  scientific  spirit  which  entered  into  all 
his  labors.  In  his  own  department  he  was  always 
well  informed,  and  even  (without  the  least  pre- 
tension or  dogmatism)  an  original  thinker,  who 
rarely  failed  in  forming  a  decided  opinion,  where 
the  matter  admitted  of  it.  His  opinions,  how- 
ever, were  always  stated  with  a  moderation  and 
care  which  showed  that  they  were  only  advanced 
after  the  most  careful  consideration.  The  dis- 
play of  his  knowledge  was  distasteful  to  him ; 
and  although  his  information  was  always  yielded 
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up  readily  to  a  friendly  question,  it  was  rarely 
put  into  such  a  shape  as  to  appear  to  claim  any- 
thing for  himself.  These  qualities  of  his  mind 
led  him  to  frequent  the  Physiological  Society, 
the  meetings  of  which  he  regularly  attended, 
much  more  as  a  hearer  than  a  speaker ;  and  I 
have  often  been  conscious  that  this  subordina- 
tion of  his  scientific  ambition  to  the  desire  of  learn- 
ing and  aiding  the  inquiries  of  others  was,  as  re- 
gards the  result,  a  misfortune,  since  it  led  him 
to  pass  over  matters  of  great  importance, — and  to 
which  he  had  devoted  much  time  and  trouble — 
so  lightly,  that  in  a  less  congenial  audience  his 
words  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  The  very 
reserve  which  he  imposed  on  himself  gave  an  ad- 
ditional value  to  everything  that  he  said.  The 
slightest  affirmation  of  a  truth  was  in  him  to  be 
respected  as  much  as  the  most  dogmatic  assertion. 
The  habitual  guard  which  he  maintained,  not 
over  his  words  alone,  but  over  his  thoughts  and 
feelings,  prevented  much  of  that  self-deception 
to  which  even  good  men  are  liable;  and  he  would 
as  studiously  have  avoided  the  appearance  of  a 
hollow  or  treacherous  friendship  as  he  did  the 
over-statement  of  a  fact  or  an  opinion.  To  say 
that  such  a  man  was  greatly  loved  wherever  he 
was  thoroughly  known,  is  to  say  what  necessarily 
follows  from  a  character  so  simple,  so  truthful, 
so  unselfish."  Such  was  the  estimate,  which, 
while  scarcely  yet  in  his  prime,  his  professional 
associates,  themselves  of  high  standing  as  men 
of  science,  formed  of  John  Barlow — apart  from 
"  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus 
his  Lord,"  so  deeply  rooted  in  his  own  heart. 

His  professional  career  was  successful  and  dis- 
tinguished— and^  great  hopes  were  entertained  of 
his  future  usefulness.  A  happy  matrimonial  con- 
nexion entered  into  in  1851,  and  the  added 
comfort  of  an  interesting  group  of  children, 
seemed  to  render  his  domestic  enjoyments  com- 
plete,— when  towards  the  end  of  1855,  he  was 
seized  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  rheumatic  at- 
tack. This  gradually  assumed  the  symptoms  of 
a  severe  spinal  aifection,  and  after  some  weeks  of 
intense  sutfering,  his  system  yielded  to  the  pres- 
sure of  excruciating  pain,  which  the  ablest  medi- 
cal skill  failed  to  subdue. 

In  the  early  stages  of  his  illness  there  was  but 
little  expression  of  his  inner  feelings;  but,  from 
what  he  said  afterwards,  it  was  evident  that  he 
had  thought  and  felt  much,  during  this  season 
of  suffering  and  of  humiliation.  When  at  last 
his  lips  were  opened  to  tell  of  the  power  and 
mercy,  and  the  pardoning  love  of  his  Saviour, 
his  whole  thoughts  and  conversation  seemed  fixed 
on  his  own  immortal  interests,  and  on  that  which 
tended  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  all  within  his 
reach — and  the  whole  human  family.  On  one 
occasion  he  alluded  forcibly  to  the  passage  :  "The 
lofty  looks  of  man  shall  be  humbled,  and  the 
haughtiness  of  men  shall  be  bowed  down,  and 
the  Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day," 
adding,  "  There  have  been  growing  convictions 
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for  some  time  past,  that  greater  faithfulness 
should  be  mine.  I  feel  that  I  have  not  occupied 
all  the  talents  committed  to  me,  and  if  permitted 
to  recover,  I  must,  through  His  grace,  dedicate 
myself  to  the  service  of  my  Heavenly  Father. 

"  I  have  dearly  loved  science  and  my  profes- 
sion, and  have  followed  it  with  a  too  exclusive 
devotion — have  perhaps  made  it  somewhat  of  an 
idol.  The  pursuits  in  which  I  have  been  en- 
gaged are  laudable  and  useful ;  and  I  believe  I 
have  been  considered  successful — though  I  do 
not  say  this  with  any  self-gratulation — but  now 
I  feel  they  have  too  often  been  permitted  to  take 
the  place  of  higher  things,  when  they  should 
have  been  lawfully  pursued,  in  subjection  to  con- 
cerns of  eternal  moment." 

This  view  he  frequently  dwelt  upon,  saying, 
"  I  have  made  intellect  and  human  knowledge 
too  much  the  one  object — this  has  been  my  weak- 
ness ; — though  at  one  time  I  would  not  have  ac- 
knowledged it  a  weakness.  Pecuniary  success 
has  not  been  my  point  of  ambition ;  the  snare 
has  been  in  an  over  ardent  desire  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science ;  and  perhaps  some  correspond 
ing  care  for  scientific  reputation.  But  in  all 
these  things  there  is  no  anchor  or  refuge  for  the 
immortal  soul ;  and  nothing  to  satisfy  the  crav- 
ings of  increasing  spiritual  perceptions.  Oh  no ! 
nothing  but  the  free  mercy  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  will  avail — Christ,  the  only  door  of  recon- 
ciliation provided  by  God — oh,  to  think  of  it ! 
to  think  of  His  sending  Sis  beloved  Son  into  the 
world,  to  redeem  man  from  his  lost  and  fallen 
state  !  And  on  this  foundation  we  must  all  stand 
for  the  redemption  of  the  soul.  Creeds  and  sys- 
tems are  nothing — this  is  what  all  must  come  to. 
If  persons  could  but  view  eternity  in  the  lighl 
in  which  I  now  see  it,  how  would  they  thiuP 
upon  it — dwell  upon  it — and  make  its  interest: 
the  first  and  all-important  business  of  theii 
lives  !" 

(To  be  concluded.) 


PUNGENT  RETORT. 
A  purse-proud  man,  just  getting  into  his  car 
riage,  with  his  wife  and  daughter  flaunting  ii' 
velvet  and  furs,  said  to  a  poor  laborer  who  wa 
shovelling  coal  into  his  vault,  "Joe,  if  you  hai 
not  drunk  gin,  you  now  might  have  been  ridini 
in  a  carriage,  for  nothing  else  could  have  pre 
vented  a  man  of  your  talents  and  education  fror 
making  money."  "True  enough,"  was  th 
reply  of  the  poor  man ;  "  and  if  you  had  nc 
sold  gin,  and  induced  me  and  others  to  becom 
drunkards,  you  might  now  have  been  my  drive) 
for  gin-spinning  was  the  only  way  by  which  yo 
ever  made  a  shilling  in  your  life." — Famil 
Herald. 


If  you  think  it  right  to  differ  from  the  time 
and  to  make  a  stand  for  any  valuable  point  i 
morals,  do  it,  however  rustic,  however  antiquatC' 
however  pedantic  it  may  appear :  do  it,  not  f 
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insolence,  but  se)nousIi/,  as  one  who  wears  a  soul 
of  Ms  own  in  his  bosom,  and  does  not  wait  till 
it  is  breathed  into  him  by  the  breath  of  fashion. 
— Syd^iey  Smith. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
SLAVERY  AND  ITS  FRUITS. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  John  Woolman,  and 
possibly  coeval  with  all  slavery  of  the  human 
species,  the  tender  spirit  near  to  the  best  life  of 
that  humble  but  dignified  servant  of  the  Lord, 
touching  the  use  of  the  products  of  the  slave's 
toil,  has  found  its  similar  feeling  in  the  hearts  of 
others  bound  with  the  bondman,  and  feeling  on 
themselves  in  some  degree  the  weight  of  the 
bondman's  chains.  In  our  own  Religious  Society 
an  echo  has  been  found  to  that  feeling  in  the 
words  of  its  discipline*  through  which,  the  Spirit 
speaking,  has  been  denounced  the  using  of  the 
slave's  toil  without  giving  to  the  slave  the  benefit 
of  his  just  hire. 

In  these  latter  days,  however,  of  polemical 
zeal,  when  to  think  doctrinally  right  though 
leading  to  division,  is  held  to  be  of  higher  account 
than  to  do  practically  right  though  leading  into 
unity,  the  fair  inductions  from  our  principles, 
seeking  their  fulfilment  in  the  slave's  behalf,  have 
been  much  overlooked,  and,  in  cover  of  the  de- 
ficiency, the  narrowest  possible  construction  of 
the  language  of  the  discipline  has  been  insisted 
upon  as  the  ultima  thule  of  our  obligations  to  the 
oppressed.  Still  the  covering  is  too  narrow  for 
the  purpose,  and  still  is  felt  in  the  inmost  heart  of 
the  reader,  the  language — "  He  that  hath  an  ear, 
let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churciies  \" 

When,  too,  in  these  latter  days,  some  of  our 
friends,  in  the  feeling  of  a  desire  to  be  themselves 
more  clear  of  the  wrongs  of  the  slave,  and  to  help 
others  to  the  ability  of  a  like  greater  exemption, 
have  sought,  by  association,  to  make  more 
easy  the  procurement  of  food  and  clothing 
unstained  by  the  sweat  and  blood  of  the  oppressed, 
how  has  not  the  elFort  been  held  up  to  ridicule 
and  denunciation  ;  on  the  one  hand,  as  indicating 
an  irrntional  scrupulosity,  and  on  the  other,  an 
invention  in  man's  strong  will,  out  of  the  unity 
of  the  body,  and  leading  into  a  severance  from 

*  "  We  exhort  our  members  to  be  no  way  accessory 
to  this  enormous  national  evil,  [the  practice  of  en- 
slaving mankind]  but  to  discourage  it  by  all  the  justi- 
fiable means  in  their  power." 

"It  is  the  sense  and  judgment  of  this  meeting,  that 
if  any  in  membership  with  us  are  in  any  wise  con- 
cerned in  purchasing,  disposing  of,  or  holding  mankind 
as  slaves,  or  shall  by  any  means  encourage  or  coun- 
tenance a  traffic  in  slaves,  they  should  be  treated  with 
as  for  any  other  immoral,  unjust  or  reproachful  con- 
duct, &c." 

The  discipline  also  prohibits  the  hiring  of  slaves 
when  the  compensation  for  their  services  is  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the  slaveholder,  and  not 
intended  to  promote  their  liberation. — Discipline,  pp. 
12Y,  128,  129. 
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it — not  to  speak  of  a  further  opposition  to  which 
their  efi"orts  have  been  subjected? 

With  such  antecedents  it  is  the  less  singular 
that  in  the  name  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
under  authority  of  its  agents,  a  building  in  which 
probably  the  labor  of  slaves  was  largely  employed, 
has  been  erected  for  the  worship  of  Him,  of 
whom  it  is  solemnly  declared,  "  I  the  Lord 

LOVE  judgment  :  I  HATE  ROBBERY  FOR  BURNT- 
OFFERING  !"  A. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  GREAT  AND  WORTHY  OBJECTS. 

The  following  valuable  and  encouraging  re- 
marks, addressed  by  Jas.  Haughton,  Esq.,  of 
Dublin,  to  the  Editor  of  the  Garlow  Post,  are 
commended  to  the  notice  of  the  friends  and  ad- 
vocates of  the  Temperance  cause. 

"It  was  a  maxim  of  O'Connell's  that  if  you 
would  strongly  impress  any  idea  on  the  public 
mind  it  must  be  reiterated  over  and  over  again — 
that,  in  fact,  you  must  never  tire  of  the  repetition. 
That  great  observer  of  human  nature  was  well 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  steadily  before 
men's  minds  the  purpose  they  had  in  view ;  and 
by  acting  on  this  principle  during  his  life-time 
he  succeeded  in  a  most  wonderful  manner  in  con- 
centrating the  feelings  of  his  countrymen,  and 
combining  them  for  a  great  purpose,  which  he 
deemed  of  paramount  importance.  He  did  not 
live  long  enough  in  the  possession  of  vigor  of 
mind  and  body  to  secure  the  realization  of  the 
darling  object  of  his  life  ;  but  he  did,  to  prove 
the  great  value  of  a  steady  persistence  in  the 
pursuit  of  one  object,  if  we  would  succeed  in 
securing  for  it  a  large  amount  of  public  sym- 
pathy. The  object  which  this  great  man  sought 
to  attain  was  only  popular  with  a  section  of  his 
countrymen  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  wonderful  fact  in 
the  history  of  our  time  that,  by  the  adoption  of 
this  principle  of  reiteration,  when  it  was  applied 
to  an  object  in  which  numbers  sympathised,  he 
did  succeed  in  gathering  around  him  ^  such  an 
amount  of  power  as  at  one  time  made  it  appear 
more  than  probable  that  what  seemed  impossible 
to  many  was  not  far  from  realization. 

"  I  seek  to  apply  the  law  of  progress  to  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  all  are  united,  but  which,  per- 
haps, as  much  as  any  other  question  that  has  ever 
been  agitated,  needs  the  constant  repetition  of  its 
paramount  importance  as  a  remedial  agent  for  the 
attainment  of  human  happiness  :  because  the  im- 
pediment it  seeks  to  remove  out  of  the  way  is 
founded  in  the  universal  appetite  for  the  poison 
alcohol,  which  all  admit  is  the  cause  of  much 
calamity  to  the  human  race,  but  which,  because 
it  has  so  entrenched  itself  in  the  customs  and 
habits  of  daily  life,  requires  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  energy  to  grapple  with  and  overcome. 

"  With  such  facts  as  these  ever  before  the 
mind  of  the  temperance  reformer,  he  knows  full 
well  that  he  must  continually  keep  sounding  the 
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alarm  ;  and,  althougli  his  useful  labors  are  exer- 
cised among  those  who  smile  at  his  pains,  and 
who  oftentimes  ridicule  his  anxiety,  yet  he  must 
not  become  faint-hearted  or  weary ;  he  has  a  good 
and  noble  purpose  in  view,  and  whatever  diffi- 
culties may  arise  to  thwart  and  retard  his  work, 
it  will  in  the  end  succeed.  He  may  have  this 
assured  confidence  from  the  conviction  that  man 
is  a  progressive  being — that  virtue  is  not  an 
empty  sound — that  civilization  is  onwards,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  day  is  coming  in  which  a  more 
enlightened  people  will  not  permit  the  demon 
alcohol  to  do  his  devilish  work  any  longer  in  the 
world.  Now,  it  is  respectable  for  a  man  to  be  a 
brewer,  or  a  distiller,  a  great  distributer  of  misery 
and  woe.  Then,  such  traffic  will  be  disgraceful. 
Now,  it  is  sanctioned  in  reputable  houses  to  ad- 
mit the  poison  and  recommend  its  use  in  both 
young  and  old.  Then,  such  customs  will  be  ab- 
horred as  unworthy  rational  and  immortal 
beings." 


THE  HIGHEST  USE  OF  LEARNING. 

I  fancy  that  I  hear  one  and  another  whisper- 
ing, "  What  possible  connection  can  there  be 
between  mathematics  and  religion?"  The  pure 
abstractions  of  this  science  do  not,  indeed,  lead 
the  mind  directly  to  a  Deity,  since  they  may  be 
conceived  to  be  necessary  and  eternal  truths. 
They  are  not  the  result  of  an  induction  from 
facts,  but  of  a  comparison  of  ideas.  And  it  is 
the  facts  of  the  natural  world  that  most  striking- 
ly discover  to  us  the  wonders  of  adaptation  and 
design,  and  lead  the  mind  irresistibly  to  infer  a 
Supreme  Being.  But  what  is  the  basis  on  which 
most  of  this  adaptation  and  design  rests  ?  Chiefly, 
I  answer,  the  laws  of  mathematics.  Look  up  to 
the  heavens,  and  you  will  find  those  laws  con- 
trolling all  the  movements  of  suns  and  planets 
with  infallible  precision.  Every  movement  on 
earth,  also,  which  is  either  mechanical  or  chemi- 
cal, is  equally  dependent  upon  mathematical 
laws.  Vital  operations,  too,  so  far  as  they  result 
from  chemical  and  mechanical  forces,  must  be 
referred  to  the  same  principles.  In  short,  so 
entirely  dependent  are  the  movements  of  the 
universe  upon  mathematical  laws,  that  to  alter 
or  annul  these  laws  would  be  to  restore  the  reign 
of  Chaos  and  old  Night.  Let  but  a  single  axiom 
or  corollary  of  mathematics  be  changed,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  wild  disorder  and  ruin  would  soon 
take  the  place  of  the  adaptation  and  beautiful 
design  that  now  meet  us  at  every  step.  Mathe- 
matics then  forms  the  very  framework  of  nature's 
harmonics,  and  is  essential  to  the  argument  for  a 
God.  Instead  of  having  no  connection  with  re- 
ligion, it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  theism. 

It  seems  to  mc,  also,  that  mathematics  aids  us 
in  the  conception  of  sonic  religious  truths,  diffi- 
cult from  their  nature  to  be  conceived  of  by  finite 
minds.  All  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  being 
infinite,  are  of  this  description.    But  the  contem- 


plation of  an  endless  series  in  mathematics  gives 
us  the  nearest  approach  to  an  idea  of  the  infinite 
which  we  can  attain.  Follow  the  series,  indeed, 
as  far  as  our  powers  will  carry  us,  and  we  are 
still  no  nearer  the  end  than  when  we  started.  But 
we  have  got  hold  of  the  thread  that  would  con- 
duct us,  if  our  Dsedalian  wings  did  not  fail  us, 
across  that  interminable  abyss  which  separates 
the  finite  from  the  infinite  ;  and  when  we  trans- 
fer our  mathematical  conceptions  to  the  Deity, 
we  can  hardly  fail  to  meditate  upon  his  glories 
with  deeper  amazement. 

But  we  must  hasten  forward  to  that  wide  space 
on  the  circle  of  human  knowledge,  occupied  by 
the  inductive  sciences.  These  comprehend,  iu 
fact,  all  those  branches  that 'relate  to  the  material 
universe ;  and  when  we  have  glanced  at  them,  we 
shall  have  completed  the  circuit  of  literature  and 
science. 

And  here,  at  the  outset,  we  remark,  that  from 
these  sciences  have  been  gathered  that  great  mass 
of  facts  which  constitute  the  essence  of  natural 
theology.  The  a  posteriori  argument  for  the 
divine  existence  rests  upon  them,  and,  indeed, 
almost  all  the  truths  pertaining  to  the  character 
of  the  Deity  and  his  government  that  nature  dis- 
closes. They  are  arguments  which  all  men  can 
readily  understand  and  appreciate;  for  although 
a  few  metaphysical  minds  have  endeavored  to 
throw  doubt  over  the  validity  of  the  argument 
from  design,  yet  this  is  iu  fact  the  only  evidence 
that  does  interest  and  satisfy  the  great  mass  of 
men.  When  they  see  such  wonderful  efi'ects  as 
physical  science  discloses,  they  are  led  irresisti- 
bly, by  a  universal  law  of  the  human  mind,  to 
refer  them  to  some  adequate  cause ;  and  no  cause 
can  be  adequate  save  an  infinite  Deity.  Natural 
theology  has  selected  only  the  most  striking  of 
these  effects.  But  in  truth  every  fact  of  inductive 
science  furnishes  an  argument  for  theism.  So 
that  to  a  man  in  a  morally  healthy  state,  every 
scientific  truth  becomes  a  religious  truth,  and 
nature  is  converted  into  one  great  temple,  where 
sacred  fire  is  always  burning  upon  the  altars, 
where  hovers  the  glorious  Sliekinah,  and  where, 
from  a  full  oi'chestra,  the  anthem  of  praise  is 
ever  ascending. 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  we  find  that  the 
most  gifted  minds,  and  indeed  a  large  majority 
of  all  minds  that  have,  devoted  themselves  to 
inductive  science,  have  been  the  friends  of  re- 
ligion. And  here  we  reckon  the  princes  of  the 
intellectual  world,  such  as  Newton,  Kepler, 
Galileo,  Pascal,  Boyle,  Copernicus,  Linnaeus, 
Black,  Bocrhaave,  and  Dalton  ;  and  among  the 
living  such  men  as  Herschel,  Brewster,  Whewell, 
Sedgwick,  and  a  multitude  of  others.  The  very 
same  argumentation  that  leads  such  original  dis- 
coverers to  derive  the  principles  of  science  from 
facts  in  nature,  carries  them  irresistibly  back- 
ward to  a  First  Cause;  and,  indeed,  the  indue-- 
tivc  principle,  as  developed  by  Bacon,  forms  the 
true  basis  on  which  to  build  the  whole  fabric  of 
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Natural  religion ;  and  he  wlio  fully  admits  the 
truth  of  natural  religion,  is  in  a  state  of  pre- 
paration for  receiving  revealed  truth  to  supply 
its  deficiencies.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
inductive  sciences  are  of  all  others  most  favora- 
ble to  religion,  and  the  most  intimately  connected 
tvith  it. 

There  is  a  prevailing  impression  that  the  in- 
Juctive  sciences  are,  to  some  extent,  unfavorable 
:o  religion.  Scarcely  any  important  discovery 
aas  been  made  in  these  branches,  that  has  not 
seen  regarded  for  a  time,  either  by  the  timid  and 
jealous  friends  of  religion,  or  by  its  superficial 
3nemies,  to  be  opposed  at  least  to  revelation,  if 
3ot  to  theism.  When  Copernicus  demonstrated 
;he  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions  of  the  earth, 
;he  infidel  saw  clearly  that  the  facts  were  in  op- 
josition  to  the  Bible;  and  the  theologian  was 
)i  the  same  opinion,  and  arrayed  Scripture 
luthority,  as  well  as  compact  syllogisms,  against 
;he  new  astronomy.  But  the  Christian  soon 
earned  that  he  had  misunderstood  the  language 
)f  the  Bible,  because  he  had  read  it  through  the 
nedium  of  a  false  astronomy.  So  too,  when  the 
3rahminical  astronomy  was  first  brought  to  light, 
lad  the  epoch  of  the  Trivalore  tables  was  thought 
0  be  nearly  as  early  as  the  Mosaic  date  of  man's 
ireation,  scepticism  began  to  exult.  But  the 
one  changed  when  it  was  ascertained  that  this 
ipoch  was  supposititious.  More  recently,  French 
nfidelity  saw  in  the  Zodiac  of  Denderah  a  refuta- 
ion  of  the  biblical  chronology.  But  when  it  was 
scertained  that  the  position  of  the  signs  on  that 
jodiac,  in  respect  to  the  colures,  had  reference 
0  the  commencement  of  the  Egyptian  civil  year, 
,nd  not  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  this 
meied  discrepancy  also  vanished :  and  now, 
rhen  both  biblical  interpretation  and  astronomy 
re  better  understood,  every  one  confesses,  not 
mly  that  the  science  is  in  harmony  with  revela- 
ion,  but  that  it  affords  some  of  the  most  splendid 
llustrations  of  religion  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
tircle  of  learning. 

When,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
he  great  discovery  was  announced,  that  the  prin- 
ipal  part  of  the  solid  materials  of  the  earth  had 
)een  oxidized,  or  in  popular  language  had  been 
'  )urned,  both  the  baptized  and  the  unbaptized 
nfidel  at  once  declared,  that  the  final  destruction 
'  if  the  earth,  as  described  by  Peter,  was  impos- 
ible,  since  it  is  no  longer  combustible ;  and  since 
'  ihe  apostle  had  thus  erred,  because  not  acquainted 
'  frith  modern  chemistry,  the  idea  of  his  inspira- 
>  ion  must  be  given  up.    It  was  ere  long  found, 
'  lowever,  that  the  apostle's  language  had  been 
'  nisunderstood,  through  the  influence  of  the  false 
'  )pinion,  still  widely  entertained,  that  to  burn  a 
ubstance  is  to  destroy  or  annihilate  it.  But 
'  vhen  chemistry  showed  that  combustion  only 
;hanges  the  form  of  substances,  and  cannot 
.nnihilate  a  particle,  the  apostle's  meaning  was 
■  ound  perfectly  to  correspond  to  such  an  idea  : 
'  .nd  it  is  now  obvious,  that  he  meant  to  teach 


simply,  that  whatever  upon  or  within  the  earth 
is  combustible,  will  be  burned,  and  the  whole 
mass  of  the  globe  be  melted.  So  that  now  the 
tables  are  completely  turned;  and  we  find,  not 
only  no  contradiction  between  his  language  and 
chemistry,  but  a  striking  proof  of  its  inspired 
origin,  in  the  fact,  that  though  written  when 
chemistry  was  not  known,  it  should  be  found  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  researches  of  that 
science.  And  the  same  remark  may  be  applied 
to  the  whole  Scriptures  in  their  relation  to  all 
science.  The  most  eagle-eyed  sagacity  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  been  unable  to  detect  a 
single  discrepancy  between  the  two  records. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  of  any  false  religion. 
The  Shasters  of  Hindostan  contains  a  false 
astronomy,  as  well  as  a  false  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology, and  the  Koran  distinctly  avows  the 
Ptolemaic  system  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  and 
so  interwoven  are  these  scientific  errors  with  the 
religion  of  these  sacred  books,  that  when  you 
have  proved  the  former  you  have  disproved  the 
latter.  But  the  Bible,  stating  only  facts,  and 
adopting  no  system  of  human  philosophy,  has 
ever  stood,  and  ever  shall  stand,  in  sublime  sim- 
plicity and  undecaying  strength ;  while  the  winds 
and  the  waves  of  conflicting  human  opinions  roar 
and  dash  harmlessly  around,  and  the  wrecks  of  a 
thousand  false  systems  of  philosophy  and  religion 
are  strewed  along  its  base. 

But  the  religious  applications  of  chemistry  do 
not  consist  simply  in  illustrating  a  passage  of 
Scripture.  It  abounds  with  the  most  beautiful 
exhibitions  of  divine  wisdom  and  benevolence  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  ingenious  develop- 
ments by  Prout,  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise, 
and  by  Fownes  in  his  Prize  Essay,  I  must  be- 
lieve that  this  field  is  only  just  entered,  and  that 
most  precious  gems  will  be  found  in  almost  every 
part  of  its  wide  extent.  What  admirable  skill 
and  benevolence  does  the  doctrine  of  definite 
proportions  and  atomic  constitution  in  chemical 
compounds  present !  Here  we  see  nature  inces- 
santly performing  processes,  on  which  organic 
life  and  comfort  depend,  with  a  practical  mathe- 
matics as  perfect  as  the  theory.  And  then,  how 
wonderful  is  the  isomeric  constitution,  recently 
discovered,  of  those  proximate  principles  that 
form  the  food  of  animals  and  plants !  How 
beautiful,  too,  the  mode — only  recently  ascer- 
tained— by  which  this  nourishment  is  brought 
within  their  reach,  and  introduced  into  their 
systems  !  See,  too,  what  wonderful  benevolence, 
as  well  as  wisdom,  is  displayed  in  the  laws  and 
operations  of  heat,  by  which  its  very  excess  in 
tropical  regions  produces,  by  evaporation,  the 
paradoxical  result  of  cooling  and  rendering 
habitable  that  burning  zone ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  congelation  and  condensation,  pro- 
duced by  its  absence  in  frigid  regions,  renders 
j  the  atmosphere  warmer  and  the  climate  habitable. 
I  Think,  also,  how,  in  the  case  of  water,  by  an  ap- 
'  parent  exception  to  a  law  of  nature,  just  as  it 
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eaters  into  a  state  of  congelation,  the  great 
bodies  of  that  liquid  in  our  rivers  and  lakes  are 
prevented  from  freezing  up  in  the  winter,  so  that 
the  longest  summer  would  not  thaw  them  out. 
And  finally,  what  substance  in  nature  is  so 
wonderfully  adapted  to  its  manifold  and  seem- 
ingly opposite  uses  as  water ! 

"  Simple  though  it  seem, 
Emblem  of  imbecility  itself, 
As  most  regard  it,  yet,  in  fact,  the  food 
Of  all  organic  life;  the  fruitful  source 
Of  power  in  human  arts  ;  and  in  the  clouds, 
The  storm,  the  mountain  streams,  the  placid  lake, 
The  ocean's  roaring  and  the  glacier's  sheen. 
The  landscape's  frostwork,  or  its  icy  gems, 
Hence  spring  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime. 
A  power,  indeed,  pervading  nature  through  ; 
Now  moving  noiseless  through  organic  tubes, 
To  keep  stagnation  from  the  vital  frame  ; 
And  now  the  Atlantic  dashing  to  the  skies. 
Or  rushing  down  Niagara's  rocky  steep, 
Earth  trembling,  staggering,  underneath  the  shock : 
Effects  so  diverse,  opposite,  to  gain  ' 
By  one  mild  element,  a  problem  this. 
No  wisdom,  short  of  infinite,  could  solve." 

[To  be  continued.] 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  16,  1857. 

Our  Testimony  Against  Slavery. — It 
may  be  doubted  whether  at  any  period  since  the 
"  nefarious  traffic  for  slaves  to  the  coast  of  Africa" 
commenced,  and  slavery  itself  was  established  in 
America,  there  has  been  greater  activity  in  prose- 
cuting the  former,  or  a  stronger  determination  to 
maintain  and  extend  the  latter,  than  is  manifest 
at  the  present  time.  The  extraordinary  rise  in 
the  price  of  sugar  has  created  a  pressing  demand 
for  slave  labor ;  and  this  demand,  in  its  turn, 
has  so  stimulated  the  foreign  slave  trade  that 
more  vessels  are  probably  now  engaged  in  the 
traffic  than  at  any  previous  time  since  it  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 

The  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fiiith- 
ful,  practical  testimony  against  the  whole  iniquit- 
ous system  was,  therefore,  never  more  imperative 
upon  the  Society  of  Friends  and  upon  its  members 
individually.  "  At  the  present  juncture,  we 
think  it  particularly  incumbent  on  every  indi- 
vidual deeply  to  Tponder' his  own  particular  share 
in  the  testimony  which  we  have  so  long  believed 
it  our  duty  to  bear,  and  to  be  careful  not  to  stifle 
the  smallest  conviction  of  duty."*  In  a  com- 
munication that  may  be  found  on  another  page, 
a  valued  friend  and  correspondent  suggests  one 

*  English  Discipline. 
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of  the  modes  by  which  our  countenance  and  en- 
couragement may  be  withdrawn  from  the  sup- 
port of  slavery  and  its  necessary  attendant,  the 
slave  trade. 

Is  there  not  danger  that  we  who  have  long  sat 
in  judgment  upon  the  world  in  this  matter,  may 
have  the  world's  righteous  judgment  turned  upon 
ourselves  ?  "  She  hath  been  more  righteous 
than  I,"  was  the  language  of  convicted  Judah, 
towards  one  of  whom  he  had  said,  "  Bring  her 
forth  and  let  her  be  burnt."  What  an  instruc- 
tive lesson !  , 

In  his  concluding  paragraph  our  correspondent 
refers  to  a  circumstance  which,  to  be  fully  un- 
derstood, requires  some  explanation.    A  meeting 
house  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  belonging  to  the 
Society  of  Friends  and  under  the  care  of  Phila- 
delphia Meeting  for  Sufferings,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  a  few  years  since.    As  no  meeting  had 
been  kept  up,  there  seemed  no  immediate  neces- 
sity for  rebuilding  the  house,  but  it  was  found 
that  the  lot  would  escheat  to  the  State,  if  no 
meeting  house  should  be  erected  within  a  certain 
period.     By  the  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  read  in  our  late  Yearly  Meeting,  it  ap- 
peared that  a  committee  had,  therefore,  proceeded 
to  Charleston  and  made  a  contract  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  house,  and  that  it  had  been  completed. 
As  the  same  minutes  further  informed  that  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  had  appointed  a  committee 
to  promote  the  testimony  of  truth  against  slavery: 
and  the  slave  trade,  and  as  our  discipline  forbids 
the  hiring  of  slaves,  by  our  members,  when  the, 
compensation  for  their  services  is  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  benefit  of  the  slaveholder,  thei 
question  was  asked,  whether,  in  making  the  con- 
tract for  the  building  of  the  meeting  house,  the 
committee  had  provided  against  the  employment 
of  slaves.    The  answers  showed  that  such  care 
had  not  been  taken.    While  there  was  no  dis- 
position to  harshly  censure  the  committee  or  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  yet  as  the  case  was  one 
in  which  great  probability  existed  that  slave  laboi 
would  be  employed  unless  a  special  arrangemeni 
was  made  to  prevent  it,  deep  regret  was  felt 
many  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  that  so  good  at 
opportunity  of  bearing  a  testimony  against  slavery 
in  conformity  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  oui 
discipline,  had  been  neglected,  and  that  the  in 
fluence  of  a  faithful  example,  in  the  midst  of  i 
slaveholding  community  and  upon  our  own  mem 
bers,  had  not  been  secured. 


FRIENDS 

Correct  Language. — The  following  remarks, 
extracted  from  a  recent  letter  of  an  esteemed 
correspondent,  are  commended  especially  to  the 
consideration  of  our  young  and  middle-aged 
readers : — 

"  What  was  particularly  in  my  mind  when  I 
took  up  the  pen  this  evening,  was  to  say  how 
glad  I  have  been  to  see  the  correct  use  of  the 
plain  language  by  the  members  of  our  Religious 
Society,  the  subject  of  some  attention  in  the  Re- 
view of  late.  I  do  think  it  is  a  subject  which 
requires  serious  consideration.  To  me  it  has 
felt  to  be  a  religious  duty  to  use  the  singular 
pronoun  correctly,  and  I  think  all  concerned 
Friends,  who  suitably  reflect  upon  it,  must  feel 
that  they  are  very  imperfectly  upholding  our 
testimony  to  plainness  of  speech  in  the  ridiculous 
manner  of  using  the  pronoun  thee,  now  so  com- 
mon amongst  us  ;  and  that  they  are  rather  bring- 
ing a  reproach  upon  the  good  cause.  If  children 
were  habituated  to  correct  speaking  by  home 
training,  a  salutary  change  might,  perhaps,  soon 
be  initiated.  I  hope  thou  wilt  keep  the  subject 
alive  in  th.Q  Review." 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting',  Preeport,  Ohio,  on 
the  9th  of  last  month,  James  B.  Kirk,  of  Guernsey 
County,  to  Elvira,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
Ridgway. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting,  Lick  Creek,  Orange  Co., 

Indiana,  on  4th  day  the  22d  of  last  month,  William 
N.  Teueblood,  of  Blue  River  Monthly  Meeting,  to 
Hannah  Pritchard,  of  the  former  place. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting,  Vassalboro',  Maine,  on 

the  22d  ult.,  Abram  T.  Barker,  of  Tiverton,  B.  I.,  to 
Ellen  M.  daughter  of  Thomas  Frye  of  the  former 
place. 


Died,  In  Vassalboro',  Maine,  on  the  14th  of  11th 
month  last,  Sarah,  wife  of  Stephen  Allen,  aged  47 
years.  Although  in  the  early  part  of  her  sickness 
she  experienced  great  mental  suffering,  yet  after  much 
deep  prostration  of  soul,  she  was  favored  with  a  very 
remarkable  evidence  that  there  was  a  mansion  pre- 
pared for  her ;  and  through  divine  mercy,  she  was 
favored  with  perfect  resignation  to  the  Lord's  will, 
and  was  enabled  to  give  much  good  advice  to  her 
family. 

 ,  At  the  same  place,  on  the  13th  of  12th  mo. 

last,  Peter,  son  of  Stephen  and  Sarah  Allen,  in  the 
18th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  an  industrious,  thought- 
ful youth,  and  though  his  privations  were  many,  yet 
he  found  much  time  for  reading  and  meditation  ;  and 
it  was  very  evident  that  he  was  concerned  diligently 
to  labor  for  that  bread  which  nourishes  the  soul ;  and 
that  while  his  bodily  strength  was  wasting,  he  ex- 
perienced his  spiritual  strength  renewed  in  Christ  his 
Redeemer.  He  frequently  spoke  of  the  approaching 
period  with  great  composure  of  mind,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  death  to  him  had  no  terror  ;  and  when  the  time 
drew  very  near,  he  was  quite  sensible  of  it,  which  he 
expressed  to  his  father,  and  desired  to  give  him  a 
parting  kiss,  which  he  very  quietly  did,  and  in  like 
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manner  took  his  leave  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
friends  present,  and  very  peacefully  passed  away. 

Died,  In  Vassalboro',  Maine,  on  the  6th  of  last  mo., 
Eliza  T.  wife  of  Gilbert  Aldrich,  in  the  33d  year  of 
her  age.  She  was  favored  with  calm  resignation  to 
the  divine  will  during  her  illness,  and  a  few  hours  be- 
fore her  dissolution,  was  sweetly  engaged  in  prayer 
and  praise  to  her  Heavenly  Father,  through  whose 
mercy  in  his  son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  we  have  no 
doubt  her  purified  spirit  was  admitted  through  the 
pearl  gates  into  the  city. 

 ,  At  the  same  place,  on  the  11th  of  last  month  > 

Phebe  Prye,  in  the  64th  year  of  her  age.  She  died 
suddenly  of  disease  of  the  heart,  and  was  a  member  of 
Vassalboro'  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  On  the  4th  inst.,  in  Orange  County,  Indiana, 

in  the  35th  year  of  his  age,  John  W.  Gillim,  a  member 
of  Lick  Creek  Monthly  Meeting.  His  illness  was 
severe,  but  of  short  duration.  He  imparted  good  coun- 
sel to  those  around  him.  He  remarked  that  his  life 
had  been  a  chequered  scene,  but  his  merciful  Redeemer 
had  followed  him  through  all,  and  he  had  become 
fully  convinced  that  it  was  his  duty  to  try  to  live  the 
life  of  the  humble  Christian,  and  we  believe  that  he 
was  favored  to  die  the  Christian's  death. 

 ,  On  the  14th  of  last  month,  Susan  H.  Lotd,  in 

the  56th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Western 
district. 

 ,  On  the  21st  of  8th  month  last,  in  Temple, 

Maine,  Cyrus  Deane,  a  member  and  Elder  of  Litch- 
field Monthly  Meeting,  aged  90  years  and  18  days. 

He  was  a  worthy  example  of  diligence  in  the  at- 
tendance of  our  religious  meetings,  not  suffering  his 
worldly  business  to  hinder  him  from  the  performance 
of  that  duty,  but  his  trust  for  salvation  was  only  in 
the  mercy  of  God  through  the  merits  of  a  crucified 
and  risen  Saviour. 

 ,  At  Summit  Grove,  Iowa,  on  the  21st  of  2d 

month  last,  in  the  lYth  year  of  his  age,  William  H., 
son  of  Cyrus  and  Margaret  Bowles,  members  of  Bear 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 

The  life  of  this  dear  youth  was  characterized  by 
piety  and  virtue  ;  his  illness  was  brief,  and  he  quietly 
passed  away  from  this  scene  of  tribulation,  leaving  to 
his  friends  the  consoling  belief  that  he  has  gone  to 
the  mansions  of  eternal  felicity. 

 ,  At  Palmyra,  Mich.,  1st  of  3d  mo.  last,  Cla- 
rissa P.  Freeman,  aged  33  years,  a  member  of  Raisin 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  daughter  of  the  late  George 
and  Charity  Crane. 

Her  loss  is  deeply  felt  in  the  family  circle;  particu- 
larly by  her  dear  widowed  mother,  for  whom  she 
cherished  much  anxiety  ;  but  was  favored  through 
prayer  and  resignation  to  submit  all  to  the  will  of  her 
heavenly  Father. 

She  endured  her  protracted  illness  with  remarkable 
cheerfulness  and  sweetness  of  mind,  often  speaking 
of  the  joy  and  comfort  she  felt  in  view  of  being  so 
near  her  happy  home. 

She  seemed  clothed  in  prayer,  and  her  latest 
breathings  were,  "  0  come.  Lord  Jesus,"  and"  we  trust 
that  her  ransomed  spirit  was  wafted  to  His  holy  pre- 
sence, where  she  will  dwell  forever. 


THE  FARM  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

We  have  often  been  greatly  surprised  at  the 
general  absence  of  a  well-ordered  vegetable  gar- 
den in  farming  establishments;  the  more  so,  as  it 
is  a  matter  which  addresses  itself  to  the  daily 
necessities  of  the  household.    A  few  vegetables 
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are  grown  here  and  tBere  about  the  farm,  and 
these  of  the  most  ordinary  kind.  A  thorough 
reform  is  needed  in  this  respect,  and  we  hope  to 
see  it  become  general  throughout  the  land.  Every 
farmer  can,  almost  as  well  as  not,  place  on  his 
table  daily  the  choicest  delicacies  of  the  season, 
and  he  ought  not  to  feel  satisfied  without  doing 
so.  Let  all  who  have  not  already  a  good  vegeta- 
ble garden,  set  apart  a  piece  of  ground  for  this 
purpose,  and  inclose  it  with  a  neat  fence.  It 
should  have  a  warm  exposure,  be  well  drained, 
and  it  will  pay  well  to  trench  it  two  or  three  feet 
in  depth.  If  the  surface  soil  is  not  so  deep,  it  can 
be  made  so  by  the  liberal  addition  of  good  loam  : 
two  feet  in  depth  is  none  too  much.  Good  old 
barn-yard  manure  must  be  used  with  a  liberal 
hand  :  "as  we  sow,  so  shall  we  reap."  Divide 
the  garden  into  beds  of  proper  size,  and,  when 
practicable,  edge  them  with  box  ;  the  beds  should 
be  large,  rather  than  small,  that  the  ground  may 
not  be  wasted  by  unnecessary  walks.  Hot-beds 
are  very  useful.  As  permanent  fixtures,  do  not 
omit  rhubarb,  sea-kale,  and  a  bed  of  asparagus. 
The  hot-bed  frames,  if  provided,  will  furnish  some 
nice  early  lettuce,  radishes,  cauliflower,  cucum- 
bers, &c.,  and  will  be  useful  in  starting  early 
cabbages,  melons,  &e.,  to  be  set  out  when  the 
weather  becomes  warm. 

In  a  garden  prepared  as  above,  one  can  grow, 
in  great  perfection,  almost  anything  in  the  form 
of  a  vegetable,  with  proper  care  and  skill.  Some 
judgment  will  be  necessary  in  planning  a  succes- 
sion of  crops.  It  is  well  to  avoid  growing  the 
same  kind  of  vegetable  twice  in  succession  on  the 
same  spot;  but  frequently  two  crops  may  be 
grown  in  one  season  on  the  same  ground  :  for 
example,  celery  and  late  corn  may  follow  early 
peas ;  turnips  and  late  cabbage  succeed  lettuce 
and  the  first  planting  of  bush  beans  ;  and  expe- 
rience will  soon  point  out  other  examples  of  a 
similar  kind.  Procure  none  but  the  best  seeds. 
It  is  better  to  buy  some  kinds  of  seed  annually 
than  to  attempt  to  raise  them,  owing  to  their 
liability  to  become  mixed  ;  this  is  especially  true 
of  the  melon  tribe.  If  these  are  grown  for  seed, 
they  miist  be  kept  widely  apart.  Whatever  is 
grown,  let  it  be  of  the  best,  and  bestow  suf&cient 
care  on  it  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 

There  is  a  wise  saying,  "  A  place  for  every- 
thing, and  everything  in  its  place."  Then  by 
all  means  let  there  be  a  place  for  the  vegetable 
garden,  and  everything  in  it  in  its  place  there. 
Growing  things  here  and  there,  and  nowhere  in 
particular,  induces  indiff'ercnce  and  neglect,  and 
begets  habits  at  war  with  all  system.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing,  farmers'  tables  will  not  be  supplied 
with  the  choicest  vegetable  productions  until 
they  set  apart  a  particular  spot  for  this  purpose. 
Land  in  the  country  can  always  be  spared  for  a 
garden,  and  this  should  be  made  the  most  pro- 
ductive and  profitable  spot  on  the  farm.  A  fair 
trial  of  a  single  season  will  demonstrate  this. — 
American  Agriculturalist. 


REVIEW. 

OUTLINES  OP  DR.  LIVINGSTON'S  JOURNEYS  AND 
DISCOVERIES  IN  CENTRAL  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
(Continued  from  page  553.) 

We  have  now  traced  the  Missionary  traveller 
through  a  series  of  exploratory  journeys  of  vast 
extent  and  almost  inappreciable  importance ;  and, 
had  he  been  an  ordinary  man, 'he  would,  at  this 
point,  have  terminated  his  toils  and  dangers.  But 
this  was  not  his  design.  Though  his  past  sufi"er- 
ings  had  been  severe,  and  he  was  now  lying 
emaciated  upon  a  sick  bed — though  he  had  been 
separated  from  his  family  for  more  than  two 
weary  years,  and  the  tempting  opportunity  of 
speedily  rejoining  them  in  England  was  presented 
to  him,  he  nevertheless  resolved  to  retrace  his 
steps  to  Linyanti,  and,  having  rested  there  for  a 
season,  to  commence  new  explorations  towards 
the  east.  Two  principal  inducements  led  him  to 
this  determination.  First,  he  felt  that  his  honor 
as  an  Englishman  and  a  Christian  Missionary  was 
pledged  to  do  his  utmost  to  convey  back  to  their 
country  the  confiding  people  who  had  accom- 
panied him  to  Loando,  and  who  had  faithfully 
fulfilled  their  engagement  with  himself  This 
motive  would  have  sufiiced  ;  but  there  were  other, 
and,  in  some  respects,  still  higher  considerations, 
which  shut  him  up  to  this  course.  He  had  not 
yet  secured  the  great  object  of  all  his  previous 
labors.  That  object,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to 
open  from  the  coast  a  pathway  into  the  heart  of 
Africa  for  Commerce  and  Christianity.  Such  a 
pathway,  indeed,  he  had  now  discovered ;  but  it 
was  one  so  beset  with  difficulty  and  danger,  as  to 
preclude  the  hope  that,  by  its  means,  the  future 
elevation  and  happiness  of  the  people  whom  it  was 
his  aim  to  benefit,  would  be  secured.  He  felt, 
therefore,  that  his  work  was  not  done,  and  he 
prepared  to  press  back,  through  hostile  tribes  and 
pestilential  swamps,  that,  if  possible,  he  might 
attain  the  summit  of  his  sacred  ambition.  "  I 
feel,"  he  writes,  "that  the  work  to  which  I  set 
myself  is  only  half  accomplished.  The  way  out 
to  the  eastern  coast  may  be  less  difficult  than  I 
have  found  that  to  the  west.  If  I  succeed,  we 
shall,  at  least,  have  a  choice.  I  intend,  God 
helping  me,  to  go  down  the  Zambcse  or  Leeam- 
bye  to  Quillimane.  .  .  .  If  I  cannot  succeed 
I  shall  return  to  Loando,  and  thence  embark  for 
England." 

These  were  the  plans  -and  purposes  which 
largely  occupied  Dr.  Livingston's  thoughts  during 
his  constrained  sojourn  at  Loando.  But  many 
weeks  of  suftering  passed,  ere  he  could  prepare 
for  the  great  achievement  upon  which  his  heart 
was  set.  Meanwhile,  his  native  companions 
patiently  awaited  his  recovery.  But  during  this 
detention  they  had  enough  to  engage  their 
thoughts  and  time  in  the  new  world  by  which 
they  were  surrounded.  For  some  time,  indeed, 
before  they  reached  Loando,  their  faith  in  Dr. 
Livingston  had  been  rather  shaken  by  the  warn- 
ings of  the  people  west  of  Cassange,  that  the 
white  man  was  taking  them  to  the  sea  to  sell 
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them  for  food  to  those  that  came  there  in  ships. 
When,  therefore,  they  saw  the  city,  and  still 
more  when  they  were  taken  on  board  the  British 
cruisers  lying  in  the  harbor,  they  were  at  first 
filled  with  awe  approaching  to  dread.  Though 
unwilling  to  believe  that  the  friend  of  their  chief 
and  their  own  friend  could  prove  their  deceiver 
and  destroyer,  they  could  not  for  a  time  shake  oif 
their  fears.  But  on  going  on  board  the  vessels, 
those  fears  were  at  once  put  to  flight  by  the 
heai'ty  welcome  they  received  from  officers  and 
seamen.  The  latter  were  especially  forward  in 
performing  friendly  offices  to  their  wondering 
visitors.  They  shook  them  by  the  hand,  jabbered 
away  to  them  in  an  unknown  jargon,  interspersed 
with  many  a  hearty  peal  of  laughter,  and,  what 
proved  still  more  effective,  they  shared  with  them 
their  rations.  All  this  soon  put  the  Barotse  at 
ease  and  at  home.  Wishing  to  take  back  to  their 
country  some  of  the  wonderful  and  valuable  ar- 
ticles they  saw  at  Loando,  they  hired  themselves 
for  wages  to  unload  a  collier,  and  they  continued 
to  work  for  a  month.  Then,  however,  they  gave 
it  up  in  despair,  and  as  long  as  they  live  they 
will  not  cease  to  wonder  at  the  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  "  stones  that  burn,"  which  a  single  ship 
could  contain.  Until  now,  moreover,  they 
imagined  that  their  canoes  were  the  finest  vessels, 
and  they  the  best  sailors  in  the  world,  but  they 
returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Leeambye  with  a 
marvellously  reduced  estimate  of  themselves  and 
their  marine.  But  that  which  appeared  most  to 
amaze  them  was  the  discovery  that  the  world  had 
an  end.  On  their  return,  they  seemed  as  if 
they  were  never  weary  of  speaking,  or  their 
countrymen  of  hearing  them  upon  this  topic. 
"Our  fathers,"  said  they,  "told  us  that  the 
world  had  no  end.  But  they  were  wrong,  for  as 
we  travelled  on,  all  at  once  we  came  to  the  world's 
end,  and  the  world  said  to  us,  '  I'm  done.  There's 
no  more  of  me.  There's  nothing  but  sea!'" 
And  these  references  to  Dr.  Livingston's  simple- 
minded  attendants  must  not  be  concluded  with- 
out another  quotation  from  one  of  his  letters, 
which  states  a  fact  equally  honorable  to  them 
and  to  him.  "Though  compelled,"  he  writes, 
"  to  part  with  their  hard-won  earnings  in  Loando 
for  food,  on  our  way  home,  I  never  heard  a 
murmur.  The  report  they  gave  of  the  expedi- 
tion, both  in  public  and  private,  and  their  very 
kind  expressions  towards  myself,  were  sufficiently 
flattering." 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  hospitality  and 
friendship  which  Dr.  Livingston  received  during 
his  sojourn  at  Loando,  not  only  from  the  British 
resident,  but  from  the  BLshop  of  Angola,  the 
then  acting  Governor  of  the  province,  and  from 
the  merchants  of  the  city.  His  native  attend- 
ant's also  shared  that  kindness,  and,  enriched 
with  various  useful  articles  furnished  to  them  by 
their  guide,  and  with  presents  for  Sekeletu  and 
themselves,  from  the  governor  and  other  friends, 
they  were  prepared  to  return  to  the  banks  of  the 
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Leeambye,  filled  with  admiration  of  the  white 
man's  country,  and  now  regarding  the  Missionary 
with  a  respect  bordering  upon  idolatry. 

We  have  yet  so  far  to  travel  with  our  adven- 
turous friend,  that  we  cannot  linger  longer  with 
him  on  the  west  coast  than  to  state  that  what  he 
saw  there  led  him  to  form  a  very  high  estimate 
of  the  extreme  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  coun- 
try, and  satisfied  him  that,  under  proper  cultiva- 
tion, few  regions  would  prove  more  productive 
than  the  province  of  Angola.  Here  he  found 
that  the  Mocha  coffee,  some  seeds  of  which  had 
many  years  since  been  introduced  there  by  the 
J esuits,  had  so  propagated  itself  as  to  spread  300 
miles  from  the  coast,  where  he  met  with  it  grow- 
ing wild.  He  states  that  its  cultivation  is  so 
simple,  and  its  productiveness  so  great,  that  any 
one  with  ordinary  energy,  by  merely  clearing 
away  the  bush,  would,  in  a  short  time,  raise  large 
crops  and  amass  a  fortune.  While  at  Loando, 
he  also  visited  several  "  extinct  convents"  and 
dilapidated  churches,  with  other  traces  of  a  by- 
gone period,  the  most  valuable  of  which  was  the 
afeility  to  read  and  write,  which  many  of  the 
people  owed  to  their  Portuguese  teachers.  But 
"  I  only  record,"  he  writes,  "  that  which  all 
must  acknowledge  to  be  good  of  them.  I  will 
not  touch  upon  scandal ;  you  will  find  plenty  of 
chat  nearer  home." 

His  strength  being  recruited,  and  his  way 
through  Angola  prepared  for  him  by  the  consid- 
erate arrangements  of  the  Portuguese  Grovera- 
ment,  he  set  out  on  his  return  journey  at  the 
close  of  1854,  greatly  refreshed  by  the  unbound- 
ed kindness  he  had  received,  and  elate  with  the 
purpose  and  the  prospect  of  the  mighty  achieve- 
ment still  before  him.  So  far  eastward  as  the 
Portuguese  authority  extended.  Dr.  Livingston 
was  able,  slowly  indeed,  and  with  many  interrup- 
tions, but  yet  with  comparative  ease  and  safety, 
to  pursue  his  course  to  Cassange.  But,  unlike 
those  travellers  who  are  satisfied  with  a  super- 
ficial survey  of  the  regions  through  which  they 
pass,  he  ascertained  and  recorded,  as  he  went 
along,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  its  many 
points,  so  as  to  make  the  way  of  those  who  suc- 
ceeded him  perfectly  plain.  "  When  he  got  into 
the  Portuguese  territory,"  says  the  Astronomer- 
Royal  of  Cape  Town,  "  he  laid  down  their  most 
important  places.  He  corrected  the  maps  of 
Angola  and  its  adjoining  districts,  which,  framed 
more  upon  native  reports  than  astronomical  ob- 
servations, proved  to  be  singularly  erroneous. 
He  fixed  all  the  rivers  he  could  possibly  trace, 
and  settled  the  confluence  of  their  principal 
branches,  and  left  no  important  place  without 
fixing  its  position."  These  invaluable  labors, 
however,  with  the  numerous  detours  which  he 
made  from  the  direct  path  to  places  not  previous- 
ly visited,  and  the  additional  observations  he  was 
constantly  taking,  greatly  retarded  his  progress. 
But  far  worse  obstructions  than  these  awaited 
him  when  he  emerged  from  Angola  into  the 
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country  occupied  by  Chiboque,  Bushinge,  aud 
Bangala  tribes,  of  whose  cupidity  and  violence  he 
had  had  experience  on  his  previous  journey,  and 
whose  character  would  have  deterred  most  men 
from  attempting  to  pass  through  them.  At  one 
point  he  was  confronted  by  a  most  formidable 
array  of  armed  men,  and  had  he  not  evinced 
great  self-possession  and  courage,  both  he  and  his 
people  would  have  been  stripped  of  provisions 
and  property,  and  most  probably  compelled  to 
return  to  Loando.  On  reaching  the  Casai,  most 
extortionate  demands  were  made  upon  him  as 
the  toll  for  crossing  that  river.  A  bullock,  a 
gun,  and  a  man  were  the  lowest  terms  upon  which 
he  and  his  party  would  be  ferried  over  to  the 
east  bank.  "  Very  well,"  said  our  friend,  in  the 
calmest  possible  manner,  "  I  am  sorry  for  it. 
What  will  you  do  with  me  ?"  "  I  can't  say," 
replied  the  chief,  "  you  must  give  me  all  you 
have  got."  Meanwhile,  as  the  day  was  advan- 
cing, the  chief,  aware  that,  without  canoes,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  travellers  to  get 
across,  secretly  ordered  his  people  to  convey 
them  all  away.  Without,  however,  giving  the 
wily  savage  any  reason  to  suppose  that  his  design 
had  been  discovered,  one  of  Dr.  Livingston's 
party,  while  apparently  looking  with  easy  indif- 
ference in  another  direction,  was  carefully  watch- 
ing the  course  of  one  of  the  canoes  into  a  distant 
creek  of  the  river,  far,  as  it  was  supposed,  beyond 
their  reach.  Night  now  gathered  around  them, 
the  chief  and  the  people  returned  to  their  tents, 
and  when  all  was  darkness  and  silence,  some  of 
the  Barotse,  guided  by  their  keen-eyed  com- 
panion, stealthily  tracked  their  way  to  the  creek 
where  the  canoe  was  hidden;  and  when  the 
morning  dawned  the  extortioner,  with  mortifica- 
tion and  rage,  found  his  captives  free  and  far 
beyond  his  reach,  though  his  canoe  had  been 
safely  returned. 

But  soon  after  crossing  the  Casai,  Dr.  Living- 
ston left  behind  him  every  unfriendly  native, 
and,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  was  at  home,  re- 
ceived with  enthusiam  at  all  the  different  towns 
and  villages  through  which  he  passed,  and  want- 
ed for  nothing  the  people  had  to  give."  Still, 
he  remarks,  "  the  Africans  are  all  deeply  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  trade.  We  found  great  difficul- 
ty in  getting  past  many  villages ;  every  artifice 
was  employed  to  detain  us  that  we  might  purchase 
our  suppers  from  them."  But  it  was  not  until 
the  12th  of  August  that  Dr.  Livingston  reached 
the  part  of  the  Barotse  country,  about  800  miles 
from  Loando,  where  he  could  exchange  the  tedi- 
ous and  toilsome  mode  of  transit  to  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  restricted,  for  the  swift  flowing 
river  and  the  light  canoe.  But  ere  he  could  do 
this,  canoes  had  to  be  constructed.  This,  how- 
ever, was  soon  done,  and  in  ten  days  he  most 
joyfully  exchanged  terra  firma  for  this  more  free 
and  easy  mode  of  transit.  His  mental  buoyancy 
was  thus  expressed  in  a  letter  penned  during  his 
detention  upon  the  banks  of  the  Leeba — "  You 
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will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  my  men  are  all  in 
high  spirits,  and  quite  prepared  for  another  trip, 
although,  as  we  have  had  to  sell  almost  every- 
thine  for  food,  they  have  but  little  to  show  after 
their  long  absence  from  home." 

With  a  strong  current  in  their  favor  the  pas- 
sage down  the  Leeambye  was  so  rapid  that,  in 
about  twenty  days.  Dr.  Livingston  and  his  party 
reached  Linyanti  With  what  demonstrations 
of  delight  they  were  welcomed  there  by  Seke- 
letu  and  his  people,  and  with  what  feelings  the 
Makololo  listened  to  the  marvellous  tales  of  their 
now  travelled  country  men,  maybe  easily  imagined. 
Prior  to  this  their  Missionary  visitor  was,  in  their 
eyes,  a  most  extraordinary  personage,  but  now  he 
was  more  exalted  than  ever. 

[To  be  continued.] 


JUAN  PLACIDO. 
BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

Juan  Placido  was  born  a  slave  on  the  estate  of 
Don  Terribio  de  Castro,  in  Cuba.  His  father  was 
an  African,  his  mother  a  mulatto.  His  mistress 
treated  him  with  great  kindness,  and  taught  him 
to  read.  When  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  she 
died  ;  and  he  fell  into  other  and  less  compassion- 
ate hands.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  on  seeing 
his  mother  struck  with  a  heavy  whip,  he  for  the 
first  time  turned  upon  his  tormentors.  To  use 
his  own  words,  "  I  felt  the  blow  in  my  heart. 
To  utter  a  loud  cry,  and  from  a  downcast  boy, 
with  the  timidity  of  one  meek  as  a  lamb,  to  become 
all  at  once  like  a  raging  lion,  was  a  thing  of  a 
moment."  He  was,  however,  subdued,  and  the 
next  morning,  together  with  his  mother,  a  ten- 
derly nurtured  and  delicate  woman,  severely 
scourged.  On  seeing  his  mother  rudely  stripped, 
and  thrown  upon  the  ground,  he  at  first,  with 
tears,  implored  the  overseer  to  spare  her ;  but 
at  the  sound  of  the  first  blow,  as  it  cut  into  her 
naked  flesh,  he  sprang  once  more  upon  the  ruf- 
fian, who,  having  superior  strength,  beat  him 
until  he  was  nearer  dead  than  alive. 

After  sufl'ering  all  the  vicissitudes  of  slavery, 
hunger,  nakedness,  stripes ;  after  bravely  and 
nobly  bearing  up  against  that  slow,  dreadful  pro- 
cess which  reduces  the  man  to  a  thing,  the  image 
of  God  to  a  piece  of  merchandize,  until  he  had 
reached  his  thirty-eighth  year — he  was  unex- 
pectedly released  from  his  bonds.  Some  lite- 
rary gentlemen  in  Havana,  into  whose  hands  two 
or  three  pieces  of  his  composition  had  fallen, 
struck  with  the  vigor,  spirit  and  natural  grace 
which  they  manifested,  sought  out  the  author, 
and  raised  a  subscription  to  purchase  his  freedom. 
He  came  to  Havana,  and  maintained  himself  by 
house-painting,  and  such  other  employments  as 
his  ingenuity  and  talents  placed  within  his  reach. 
He  wrote  several  poems,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Spanish  at  Havana,  and  translated  by 
Dr.  Madden,  under  the  title  of  "Poems  by  a 
Slave." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  these  poems,  that 
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tliey  will  bear  a  comparison  with  most  of  the 
productions  of  modern  Spanish  literature.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  their  author  is  the  only  Cuban 
poet.  His  style  is  bold,  free,  energetic.  Some 
of  his  pieces  are  sportive  and  graceful ;  such  is 
his  "  Address  to  the  Cucuya,"  or  Cuban  fire-fly. 
This  beautiful  insect  is  sometimes  fastened,  in 
tiny  nets,  to  the  light  dresses  of  the  Cuban  la- 
dies ;  a  custom  to  which  the  writer  alludes  in  the 
following  lines  : 

"Ah  !  still  as  one  looks  on  such  brightness  and  bloom, 
On  such  beauty  as  hers,  one  might  envy  the  doom. 
Of  a  captive  Cucuya,  that's  destined,  like  this. 
To  be  touched  by  her  hand,  and  revived  by  her  kiss. 
In  the  cage  which  her  delicate  hand  has  prepared, 
The  beautiful  prisoner  nestles  unscared  ; 
O'er  her  fair  forehead  shining  serenely  and  bright, 
In  beauty's  own  bondage  revealing  its  light. 
And,  when  the  light  dance  and  the  revel  are  done, 
She  bears  it  away  to  her  alcove  alone. 
Where,  fed  by  her  hand  from  the  cane  that's  most 
choice. 

In  secret  it  gleams  at  the  sound  of  her  voice. 

0  beautiful  maiden  !  may  Heaven  accord 
Thy  care  of  the  captive  a  fitting  reward  ! 
And  never  may  fortune  the  fetters  remove 

Of  a  heart  that  is  thine  in  the  bondage  of  love  !" 

In  his  "Dream,"  a  fragment  of  some  length, 
he  dwells,  in  a  touching  manner,  upon  the  scenes 
of  his  early  years.  It  is  addressed  to  his  brother 
Florence,  who  was  a  slave  near  Matanzas,  while 
the  author  was  in  the  same  condition  at  Havana. 
There  is  a  plaintive  and  melancholy  sweetness  in 
these  lines,  a  natural  pathos,  which  find  their 
way  to  the  heart : 

"  Thou  knowest,  dear  Florence,  my  sufferings  of  old, 
The  struggles  maintained  with  oppression  for  years  ; 

We  shared  them  together ;  and  each  was  consoled 
With  the  love  which  was  nurtured  by  sorrow  and 
tears. 

But  now,  far  apart,  the  sad  pleasure  is  gone; 

We  mingle  our  sighs  and  our  sorrows  no  more ; 
The  course  is  a  new  one  which  each  has  to  run ; 

And  dreary  for  each  is  the  pathway  before. 
But  in  slumber  our  spirits  at  least  shall  commune  ; 

We  will  meet,  as  of  old,  in  the  visions  of  sleep. 
In  dreams  which  call  back  early  days,  when,  at  noon. 

We  stole  to  the  shade  of  the  palm  tree  to  weep. 
For  solitude  pining,  in  anguish  of  late. 

The  heights  of  Quintana  I  sought  for  repose  ; 
And  there,  in  the  cool  and  the  silence,  the  weight 

Of  my  cares  was  forgotten — I  felt  not  my  woes. 
Exhausted  and  weary,  the  spell  of  the  place 

Sank  down  on  my  eyelids,  and  soft  slumber  stole 
So  sweetly  upon  me,  it  left  not  a  trace 

Of  sorrow  o'ercasting  the  light  of  the  soul." 

The  writer  then  imagines  himself  borne  lightly 
through  the  air  to  the  place  of  his  birth.  The 
valley  of  Matanzas  lies  beneath  him,  hallowed 
by  the  graves  of  his  parents.    He  proceeds  : 

I  gazed  on  that  spot  where  together  we  played ; 

Our  innocent  pastimes  came  fresh  to  my  mind  ; 
Our  mother's  caress,  and  the  fondness  displayed 

In  each  word  and  each  look  of  a  parent  so  kind. 

1  looked  on  the  mountain,  whose  fastnesses  wild 

The  fugitives  seek  from  the  rifle  and  hound  : 
Below  were  the  fields  where  they  suffered  and  toiled  ; 
And  there  the  low  graves  of  their  comrades  are 
found. 
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The  mill-house  was  there,  and  the  turmoil  of  old  ; 
But  sick  of  these  scenes,  for  too  well  were  they 
known, 

I  looked  for  the  stream  where  in  childhood  I  strolled. 
When  a  moment  of  quiet  and  peace  was  my  own. 

With  mingled  emotions  of  pleasure  and  pain, 

Dear  Florence  1  I  sighed  to  behold  thee  once  more ; 

I  sought  thee,  my  brother,  embraced  thee  again  : 
But  I  found  thee  a  slave,  as  I  left  thee  before  !" 

Some  of  his  devotional  pieces  evince  the  fervor 
and  true  feeling  of  the  Christian  poet.  His  "  Ode 
to  Religion"  contains  many  admirable  lines. 
Speaking  of  the  martyrs  of  the  early  days  of 
Christianity,  be  says  finely — 
"  Still  in  that  cradle,  purpled  with  their  blood. 

The  infant  Faith  waxed  stronger  day  by  day." 

I  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  last  stanza  of 
this  poem : 

"  0  God  of  mercy,  throned  in  glory  high, 

On  earth  and  all  its  misery  look  down  ! 
Behold  the  wretched,  hear  the  captive's  cry. 

And  call  thy  exiled  children  round  thy  throne  ! 
There  would  I  fain  in  contemplation  gaze 

On  thy  eternal  beauty,  and  would  make 
Of  love  one  lasting  canticle  of  praise. 

And  every  theme  but  thee  henceforth  forsake." 

His  best  and  noblest  production  is  an  "  Ode 
to  Cuba,"  written  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Mad- 
den's  departure  from  the  island,  aad  presented 
to  that  gentleman.  It  was  never  published  in 
Cuba,  as  its  sentiments  would  have  subjected  the 
author  to  persecution.  It  breathes  a  lofty  spirit 
of  patriotism,  and  an  indignant  sense  of  the 
wrongs  inflicted  upon  his  race.  Withal,  it  has 
all  the  grandeur  and  stateliness  of  the  old  Spanish 
Muse.  Witness  its  majestic  commencement : 
"  Cuba  !  of  what  avail  that  thou  art  fair — 

Pearl  of  the  seas,  the  pride  of  the  Antilles  ! 
If  thy  poor  sons  have  still  to  see  thee  share 

The  pangs  of  bondage,  and  its  thousand  ills  ? 

Of  what  avail  the  verdure  of  thy  hills  ; 
The  purple  bloom  thy  coffee-plain  displays  ; 

The  cane's  luxuriant  growth,  whose  culture  fills 
More  graves  than  famine,  or  the  sword  finds  ways 
To  glut  with  victims  calmly  as  it  slays  ? 
Of  what  avail  that  thy  clear  streams  abound  ■ 

With  precious  ore,  if  wealth  there's  none  to  buy 
Thy  children's  rights,  and  not  one  grain  is  found 

For  Learning's  shrine,  or  for  the  altar  nigh 

Of  poor,  forsaken,  downcast  Liberty? 
Of  what  avail  the  riches  of  thy  port- 
Forests  of  masts,  and  ships  from  every  sea — 
If  Trade  alone  is  free,  and  man,  the  sport 
And  spoil  of  Trade,  bears  wrongs  of  every  sort  ? 
Cuba  1  0  Cuba  !  when  men  call  thee  fair 

And  rich  and  beautiful,  the  Queen  of  Isles, 
Star  of  the  West,  and  Ocean's  gem  most  rare. 

Oh  !  say  to  those  who  mock  thee  with  such  wiles, 

'  Take  off  these  flowers,  and  view  the  lifeless  spoils 
Which  wait  the  worm  ;  behold  their  hues  beneath 

The  pale,  cold  cheek  ;  and  seek  for  living  smiles 
Where  Beauty  lies  not  in  the  arms  of  Death, 
And  Bondage  taints  not  with  its  poison  breath  !'  " 

The  disastrous  result  of  the  insurrection  of  the 
slaves  in  Cuba  is  well  known.  _  Betrayed,  and 
driven  into  premature  collision  with  their  oppres- 
sors, the  wronged  and  maddened  bondmen  were 
speedily  crushed  into  subjection.  Placido  was 
arrested,  and,  after  a  long  hearing,  was  con- 
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demued  to  be  executed,  and  consigned  to  the 
"  Chapel  of  the  Condemned." 

How  far  Placido  was  implicated  in  the  insur- 
rectionary movement,  it  is  now  pei-haps  impos- 
sible to  ascertain.  The  popular  voice  at  Havana 
pronounced  him  its  leader  and  projector;  and, 
as  such,  he  was  condemned.  His  own  bitter 
wrongs ;  the  terrible  recollections  of  his  life  of 
servitude ;  the  sad  condition  of  his  relatives  and 
race,  exposed  to  scorn,  contumely,  and  the  heavy 
hand  of  violence  ;  the  impunity  with  which  the 
most  dreadful  outrages  upon  the  persons  of  slaves 
were  inflicted,  acting  upon  a  mind  fully  capable 
of  appreciating  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  Free- 
dom— furnished  abundant  incentives  to  an  effort 
for  the  redemption  of  his  race,  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  his  oppressors.  The  "  Heraldo,"  of 
Madrid,  speaks  of  him  as  "  the  celebrated  poet, 
a  man  of  great  natural  genius,  and  beloved  and 
appreciated  by  the  most  respectable  young  men 
of  Havana."  It  accuses  him  of  wild  and  am- 
bitious projects,  and  states  that  he  was  intended 
to  be  the  chief  of  the  black  race  after  they  had 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  bondage. 

He  was  executed  at  Havana,  in  the  7th  month, 
1844.  According  to  the  custom  in  Cuba  with 
condemned  criminals,  he  was  conducted  from 
prison  to  the  "  Chapel  of  the  Doomed."  He 
passed  thither  with  singular  composure,  amidst 
a  great  concourse  of  people,  gracefully  saluting 
his  numerous  acquaintances.  The  chapel  was 
hung  with  black  cloth,  dimly  lighted.  Placido 
was  seated  beside  his  coffin.  Priests,  in  long 
black  robes,  stood  around  him,  chanting,  in  sepul- 
chral voices,  the  service  of  the  dead.  It  is  an 
ordeal  under  which  th6  stoutest-hearted  and  most 
resolute  have  been  found  to  sink.  After  endur- 
ing it  for  twenty-four  hours,  he  was  led  out  to 
execution.  Placido  came  forth  calm  and  undis- 
mayed. Holding  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  he  re- 
cited, in  a  loud,  clear  voice,  a  solemn  prayer  in 
verse,  which  he  had  composed  amidst  the  hor- 
rors of  the  "  Chapel."  It  thrilled  upon,  the 
hearts  of  all  who  heard  it.  I  am  indebted  to  a 
friend  for  assistance  in  rendering  this  remarkable 
prayer  into  English  verse  : 

PRAYER  OF  PLACIDO. 
God  of  unbounded  love  and  power  eternal! 

To  thee  1  turn  in  darkness  and  despair; 
Stretch  forth  thine  arm,  and,  from  tlie  brow  infernal 

Of  Calumny,  the  veil  of  Justice  tear  ; 
And,  from  the  forehead  of  my  honest  fame. 
Pluck  the  world's  brand  of  infamy  and  shame  ! 
0  King  of  kings,  my  father's  God,  who  only 

Art  strong  to  save,  by  whom  is  all  controlled; 
Who  giv'st  the  sea  its  waves,  the  dark  and  lonely 

Abyss  of  heaven  its  light,  the  North  its  cold. 
The  air  its  currents,  the  warm  sun  its  beams. 
Life  to  the  flowers,  and  motion  to  the  streams  ! 
All  things  obey  thee,  dying  or  reviving 

As  thou  coramandest ;  all  apart  from  thee, 
From  thee  alone  their  life  and  power  deriving. 

Sink  and  are  lost  in  vast  eternity  ; 
Yet  doth  the  void  obey  thee,  since  from  nought 
This  marvellous  being  by  thy  hand  was  wrought. 
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0  merciful  God  !  1  cannot  shun  thy  presence  ; 

For  through  its  veil  of  flesh,  thy  piercing  eye 
Looketh  upon  my  spirit's  unsoiled  essence. 

As  through  the  pure  transparence  of  the  sky. 
Let  not  the  oppressor  clap  his  bloody  hands, 
As  o'er  my  prostrate  innocence  he  stands  I 

But  if,  alas !  it  seemeth  good  to  thee 
That  I  should  perish  as  the  guilty  dies ; 

That  my  cold,  mangled  corse  my  foes  should  see 
With  hateful  malice  and  exulting  eyes, 

Speak  thou  the  word,  and  bid  them  shed  my  blood  ; 

Fully  in  me  thy  will  be  done,  0  God  I 

On  arriving  at  the  fatal  spot  he  sat  down,  as 
ordered,  on  a  bench,  witfi  his  back  to  the  soldiers. 
The  multitude  recollected  that,  in  some  affecting 
lines  written  by  the  conspirator  in  prison,  he  had 
said  that  it  would  be  useless  to  seek  to  kill  him 
by  shooting  his  body — that  his  heart  must  be 
pierced  ere  it  would  cease  its  throbbings.  At 
the  last  moment,  just  as  the  soldiers  were  about 
to  fire,  he  rose  up,  and  gazed  for  an  instant, 
around  and  above  him,  on  the  beautiful  capital 
of  his  native  land  and  its  sail-flecked  bay,  on  the 
dense  crowds  about  him,  the  blue  mountains  in 
the  distance,  and  the  sky  glorious  with  the  sum- 
mer sunshine.  "Adios,  mundo  !"  (Farewell, 
world  !)  he  said  calmly,  and  sat  down.  The  word 
was  given,  and  five  balls  entered  his  body.  Then 
it  was,  that,  amidst  the  groans  and  murmurs  of 
the  horror-stricken  spectators,  he  rose  up  once 
more,  and  turned  his  head  to  the  shuddering 
soldiers,  his  face  wearing  an  expression  of  super- 
human courage.  "  Will  no  one  pity  rae  V  he 
said,  laying  his  hand  over  his  heart.  "  Here  ! 
fire  here  \"  While  he  yet  spake,  two  balls  en- 
te^d  his  heart,  and  he  fell  dead.  Thus  perished 
the  hero-poet  of  Cuba.  He  had  not  fallen  in 
vain.  His  genius  and  his  heroic  death  will 
doubtless  be  regarded  by  his  race  as  precious 
legacies.  To  the  great  names  of  L'Ouverture 
and  Petion,  the  colored  man  can  now  add  that  of 
Juan  Placido. 

The  following  remarkable  lines  were  written 
on  the  wall  of  Placido's  prison  the  day  before  his 
execution  : 

"  0  Liberty  !  I  sigh  for  thee 

To  break  this  chain  and  dungeon  bar  ; 

I  hear  thy  spirit  calling  me, 
Deep  in  the  frozen  North  afar. 
With  voice  like  God's,  and  visage  like  a  star. 

Long  cradled  on  the  mountain  wind. 
Thy  mates  the  eagle  and  the  storm, 

Ari.se,  and  from  thy  brow  unbind 

The  wreath  that  gives  its  starry  form, 
And  smite  the  strength  that  would  thy  strength  disarm  ! 

Yet,  Liberty  !  thy  dawning  light, 

Obscured  by  dungeon- bars,  shall  cast 

A  splendor  on  the  breaking  night; 
And  tyrants,  flying  thick  and  fast, 
Shall  tremble  at  thy  gaze,  and  stand  aghast." 

Prisoner's  Friend. 


SMOKING — TOBACCO  A  POISON. 

What  is  excess  in  smoking?  Let  it  be  granted 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  moderate  smoking, 
and  that  wc  cannot  accuse  tobacco  of  being  guilty 
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of  the  whole  of  CuUen's  "  Nosology it  still 
remains  that  there  is  a  long  catalogue  of* fright- 
ful penalties  attached  to  its  abuse.  Let  us  briefly 
recapitulate.  1,  To  smoke  early  in  the  day  is 
excess.  2,  As  people  are  generally  constituted, 
to  smoke  more  than  one  or  two  pipes  of  tobacco, 
or  one  or  two  segars  daily,  is  excess.  3,  Youth- 
ful indulgence  in  smoking  is  excess.  4,  There 
are  physiological  indications  which,  occurring  in 
any  individual  case,  are  criteria  of  excess.  We 
most  earnestly  desire  to  see  the  habit  of  smoking 
diminish,  and  we  entreat  the  youth  of  this  coun- 
try to  abandon  it  altogether.  Let  them  give  up 
a  dubious  pleasure  for  a  certain  good.  Ten  years 
hence  we  shall  receive  their  thanks. — Lancet. 

Dr.  Budget's  essay  is  the  most  thorough-going 
condemnation  of  Tobacco  we  have  ever  seen  from 
the  pen  of  a  competent  authority.  He  says  : — 
"Tobacco  is  a  poison,  and  a  poison  of  the  most 
virulent  and  terrible  character.  I  do  not  know 
of  a  more  certain  and  destructive  poison  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  I  believe  that  to  take 
a  drachm  of  nightshade,  either  in  powder  or  in- 
fusion, would  not  be  more  fatal  than  the  same 
portion  of  tobacco." — London  Morning  Star. 

MAPLE  SUGAR. 

The  product  of  maple  sugar  in  the  United 
States  in  1850  was  34,253,436  pounds.  The 
following  table  shows  the  amount  made  in  each 
State  that  year : 

New  York,    -       -       -    10,357,484  lbs. 

Ohio,  -       -       -     4,588,200  lbs. 

Michigan,     -       -'     -     2,439,794  lbs. 

New  Hampshire,   -       -     1,298,868  lbs. 

Massachusetts,      -       -        795,525  lbs. 

Illinois         -       -       -        248,904  lbs. 

Vermont,      -       -       -     6,349,357  lbs. 

Indiana,       -       -       -      2,921,192  lbs. 

Pennsylvania,       -       -     2,326,523  lbs. 

Virginia,      -       -       -     1,227,635  lbs. 

Kentucky,    -       -       -       437,405  lbs. 

Missouri,      -       -       -        178,910  lbs. 

lennessee,    -       -       -        158,557  lbs. 

Vermont,  it  seems,  manufactures  more  sugar 
in  proportion  to  its  size  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union. 

This  year  it  is  estimated  that  the  maple  sugar 
made  is  nearly  double  that  of  1850,  or  about 
70,000,000  pounds.  Eating  it  at  ten  cents  per 
pound,  its  value  is  $7,000,000.  The  high  price 
of  sugars  has  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  the 
farmers  to  prosecute  the  manufacture  to  a 
greater  extent  than  usual.  Camps  that  have 
had  no  attention  for  years  have  been  put  in 
working  order  the  past  winter,  and  thousands  of 
pounds  of  the  delicious  maple  "  stirred  off."  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  more  attention  will  be  paid 
to  sugar  making  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
States  than  formerly.  With  the  aid  of  the  Chi- 
nese sugar  cane  and  our  maple  forests,  we  could 
manufacture  enough  sugar  to  supply  our  own 
wants  without  being  dependent  upon  the  South. 


For  Friends'  Review.  ' 

TO  A  YOUNG  MINISTER. 
May  He,  whose  care 
Surrounds  the  little  sparrow  when  it  falls, 
Who  hears  the  nestling  raven  when  it  calls, 
Still  prompt  thy  prayer  ! 
For,  He  will  own 
All  that  His  holy  Spirit  inly  breathes  ; 
That  through  the  windings  of  the  heart  enwreathes 
A  sigh — a  groan. 

Look  round,  and  see 
The  passive  dew-drop  on  the  lily  rest, 
The  active  lightning  flash  from  east  to  west, — 
So  mayst  thou  be  ; 
So  be  thou  tauglit, 
"  Instant  in  season,  out  of  season,"  too, 
Vocal  like  thunder,  silent  like  the  dew, 
With  blessing  fraught. 

Oh  1  may  thy  will. 
Thy  all  of  self,  upon  the  Cross  be  slain. 
That  all  of  death  may  die,  that  Christ  may  reign. 
And  man  be  still ! 
Words  may  not  tell. 
Not  even  the  unseen,  silent,  parting  tear. 
How  earnestly  we  bless  thee.    Brother  dear. 

Farewell  I  farewell !  M. 

"  HIMSELF  HATH  DONE  IT."' 
Isaiah  xxxviii.'  15. 

"  Himself  hath  done  it  "  all.    0  how  those  words 

Should  hush  to  silence  every  murmuring  thought ! 
Himself  hath  done  it — He  who  loves  me  best. 

He  who  my  soul  with  His  own  blood  hath  bought. 

"  Himself  hath  done  it." — Can  it  then  be  aught 

Than  full  of  wisdom,  full  of  tenderest  love? 
Not  one  unneeded  sorrow  will  He  send, 

To  teach  this  wandering  heart  no  more  to  rove. 

"  Himself  hath  done  it."    Yes,  although  severe 

May  seem  the  stroke,  and  bitter  be  the  cup, 
'Tis  His  own  hand  that  holds  it,  and  I  know 
He'll  give  me  grace  to  drink  it  meekly  up. 
"  Himself  hath  done  it."    0,  no  arm  but  His 

Could  e'er  sustain  beneath  earth's  dreary  lot; 
But  while  I  know  He's  doing  all  things  well, 

My  heart  His  loving-kindness  questions  not. 
"  Himself  hath  done  it."  He  who's  searched  me  through, 

Sees  how  I  cleave  to  earth's  insnaring  ties  ; 
And  so  He  breaks  each  reed  on  which  my  soul 

Too  much  for  happiness  and  joy  relies. 
"Himself  hath  done  it."    He  would  have  me  see 

What  broken  cisterns  human  friends  mMsi  prove  ; 
That  I  may  turn  and  quench  my  burning  thirst 

At  His  own  fount  of  ever-living  love. 
"  Himself  hath  done  it."    Then  I  fain  would  say, 

"  Thy  will  in  all  things  evermore  be  done  ;" 
E'en  though  that  will  remove  whom  best  I  love. 

While  Jesus  lives  I  cannot  be  alone. 
"  Himself  hath  done  it  " — precious,  precious  words ; 

"  Himself,"  my  Father,  Saviour,  Brother,  Friend  ; 
Whose  faithfulness  no  variation  knows  ; 

Who,  having  loved  me,  loves  me  to  the  end. 
And  when,  in  His  eternal  presence  blest, 
I  at  His  feet  my  crown  immortal  cast, 
I'll  gladly  own,  with  all  His  ransomed  saints, 
"  Himself  hath  done  it  " — all,  from  first  to  last. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — We  have  news  from  Liver- 
pool to  the  25th  nit. 

Switzerland  and  Prussia  are  said  to  have  consented 
to  an  arrangement  of  the  Neufchatel  dispute,  by  which 
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Switzerland  is  to  pay  to  the  King  of  Prussia  1,000,000 
francs  as  an  indemnity,  and  to  maintain  entire  posses- 
sion of  the  canton,  the  King  retaining  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Neufchatel. 

England. — A  large  meeting  of  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers has  been  held  in  Manchester,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  an  association,  to  be  called  the  Cotton 
Supply  Association,"  for  the  promotion  of  the  growth 
of  cotton,  both  in  the  British  colonies  and  in  other 
countries,  by  diflfusing  information,  supplying  ma- 
chinery, and  aiding  in  the  removal  of  legislative 
impediments. 

France. — The  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  brother  of 
the  present  Emperor  of  Russia,  arrived  at  Toulon  on 
the  20th  ult.,  and  was  received  with  the  usual  cere- 
monies".   He  would  shortly  visit  Paris. 

The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  France  is  about  to  be 
doubled.  The  exportation  of  silver  has  continued  to 
increase,  amounting,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
year,  to  122,000,000  francs,  while  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  last  year  it  was  42,000,000.  During  the 
same  time,  the  importation  of  gold  has  amounted  to 
152,000,000  francs,  against  83,000,000  francs  in  the 
same  period  a  year  since. 

Spain. — The  diflScuIty  with  Mexico  presents  a  pros- 
pect of  speedy  adjustment.  Delay  has  been  caused  by 
a  question  whether  the  new  Mexican  Minister  should 
be  received  as  a  special  envoy  or  an  ordinary  Minister, 
but  that  being  settled  in  favor  of  the  latter  alternative, 
no  further  trouble  is  anticipated.  The  Mexican  gov- 
ernment has  disavowed  the  outrages  on  Spanish  sub- 
jects, which  formed  the  chief  ground  of  complaint,  and 
has  punished  their  perpetrators. 

Russia. — The  latest  accounts  from  Finland  continue 
to  give  distressing  statements  of  the  famine  in  that 
region.  In  three  districts,  of  a  population  of  657,000, 
it  is  stated  that  250,000  have  no  means  of  subsistence 
but  by  begging,  or  eating  bread  made  of  the  bark  of 
trees.  The  mortality  is  consequently  very  great,  and 
the  typhus  fever  has  broken  out  with  great  malignity. 
Liberal  contributions  have  been  sent  from  Hamburg, 
Lubeck,  and  Sweden,  and  vessels  loaded  with  corn 
and  flour  would  be  despatched  as  soon  as  the  ice  dis- 
appeared. The  commission  for  regulating  the  Russian 
and  Turkish  frontier  in  Asia  was  to  assemble  on  the 
13th  inst. 

China. — Dates  from  Hong  Kong  are  to  the  15th  of 
3rd  month.  The  Europeans  on  board  the  British 
steamer  Queen,  under  the  Portuguese  flag,  had  been 
murdered  by  the  Chinese,  and  the  vessel,  with  a  valua- 
ble cargo,  carried  off. 

The  total  export  of  tea  from  China  for  the  year  end- 
ing the  30th  proximo,  is  estimated  at  70,000,000 
pounds.  The  price  of  silks  has  advanced  at  Shanghai. 

East  Indies. — The  Chinese  at  Sarawak,  an  English 
settlement  in  the  island  of  Borneo,  rose  on  the  ITth 
of  2nd  month,  and  murdered  several  Europeans.  This 
settlement  is  under  the  government  of  an  Englishman, 
Sir  James  Brooke,  who  in  1839  subdued  a  rebellion 
among  the  natives,  in  consideration  of  which  the 
native  Rnjah  abdicated  in  his  favor,  and  he  has  ever 
since  held  jurisdiction  over  an  extensive  territory,  and 
has  possessed  great  influence  with  the  natives,  besides 
acting  as  Governor  of  the  British  possessions  in  the 
island.    In  the  recent  Chinese  insurrection,  he  saved 
his  life  only  by  swimming  across  a  stream,  but  he  j 
subsequently  collected  a  body  of  natives,  and  aided  by  I 
one  of  the  Borneo  Company's  steamers,  revenged  the  i 
destruction  of  the  settlement  by  killing  2000  of  the  i 
Chinese.    The  Dutch  authorities  also  sent  a  steamer,  i 
but  its  aid  was  not  called  for.  1 

Me.xico. — Attempts  have  been  made  by  some  of  the  1 
priests  to  raise  a  revolt  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  but  they  i 
were  promptly  suppressed,  and  the  offending  ecclesias-  i 
tics  have  been  banished.  i 

Cuba. — The  Savannah,  (Ga.)  Refublican  gives,  from  i 


I  a  reliable  source,  as  it  is  stated,  the  names  of  eight 
•  American  vessels  which  have  been  purchased  within 
'  a  few  weeks  by  parties  in  Havana,  to  be  added  to  the 
fleet  of  African  slave  traders,  which  is  said  to  number 
at  present  150  vessels. 

Domestic. — Official  dispatches  have  been  received 
by  the  Administration,  announcing  the  rejection  by 
the  British  government  of  the  Senate's  amendments  to 
the  late  treaty  relative  to  Central  America.  The 
ground  of  rejection  is  stated  to  be  the  non-confirma- 
tion of  the  convention  between  Honduras  and  Great 
Britain,  relative  to  the  island  of  Ruatan.  The  matter 
is  thu-s  thrown  open  for  new  negotiations. 

Several  citizens  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  have  recently 
addressed  a  letter  to  acting  Governor  Stantcn,  propos- 
ing as  a  means  of  securing  a  fair  election  of  delegates 
to  a  constitutional  convention,  that  two  persons,  one 
from  each  party,  should  be  selected  in  each  township 
or  district,  to  prepare  the  lists  of  legal  voters,  the  pro- 
bate judges  to  correct  their  first  lists  thereby,  and  the 
apportionment  of  delegates  to  be  made  according  to 
these  returns  ;  and  that  four  judges  of  election  should 
be  elected  in  each  voting  precinct,  two  pro-slavery 
and  two  free  State  men,  the  names  of  three  of  whom 
to  a  certificate  of  election  should  be  required  to  en- 
title a  person  to  a  seat  in  the  convention.  They  ex- 
press the  conviction  that  without  some  snch  arrange- 
ment, no  correction  of  the  lists,  now  grossly  erroneous, 
can  be  made  ;  and  their  willingness,  on  such  terms, 
notwithstanding  the  irregularity  of  the  body  appoint- 
ing an  election,  to  join  in  it,  if  a  convention  of  the 
people  concur.  The  Governor  replied  that  il  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  consent  to  any  new  proceed- 
ing in  opposition  to  that  which  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  legislative  authorities  ;  and  also  said  that  they 
had  had  power  to  correct  the  lists,  and  if  they  had 
failed  to  do  so,  the  fault  would  be  their  own. 

Accounts  from  Texas  represent  that  there  is  almost 
a  famine  for  bread  stuffs  in  the  counties  above  Bas- 
trop, $2  62  cents  a  bushel  being  demanded  for  corn. 
In  some  parts  of  Iowa,  it  is  reported,  many  cattle  are 
dying  in  consequence  of  a  scarcity  of  fodder,  hay  being 
exhausted,  and  corn  $1  50  per  bushel. 

Orders  are  said  to  have  been  issued  to  our  naval  of- 
ficers to  keep  the  Panama  Transit  open  by  landing  an 
armed  force,  if  necessary.  It  is  reported  that  the 
British  and  French  Ministers  have  represented  to  the 
government  of  New  Granada  that  it  is  in  a  wrong 
position  in  the  controversy  with  the  Uniied  States, 
and  will  not  be  supported  in  it  by  their  governments. 

The  Lemmon  slave  case,  which  has  been  pending 
for  several  years  in  the  courts  of  Kew  York, and  which 
involves  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  State  to 
emancipate  slaves  passing  through  it,  has  been  again 
adjourned,  in  the  State  Supreme  Court,  till  the  term 
in  the  Oth  month  next. 

A  colored  man  named  John  Redmond,  formerly  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  lately  condemned  to  be  sold  at 
public  auction,  at  Belleville,  St.  Clair  Co.,  Illinois,  to 
pay  the  fine  of  fifty  dollars  imposed  by  a  law  of  that 
State,  for  having  come  into  the  State  and  remained 
more  than  ten  days.  Shortly  before  the  time  appointed 
for  the  sale,  a  white  friend  advanced  tlie  amount  of 
the  fine  and  costs,  and  Redmond  was  released. 

The  Legislature  of  Maine,  which, has  recently  ad- 
journed, besides  resolutions  condemning  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  passed  a  law  requiring  County  At- 
torneys to  render  all  necessary  legal  assistance  in 
making  their  defence,  to  persons  claimed  as  fugitive 
slaves,  and  to  summon  all  necessary  witnesses,  whose 
fees  and  all  other  legal  expenses  of  such  defence  shall 
be  paid  by  the  State  ;  and  also  one  declaring  all  slaves 
entering  the  State  with  the  master's  consent,  free, 
and  imposing  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1000,  or  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  one  year,  for  any  attempt  to  re- 
strain them  of  their  liberty. 
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JOHN  BARLOW. 
(Concluded  from  page  564.) 

The  principal  feature  of  his  disease  was  the 
ntense  and  unremitting  bodily  suffering  which 
iccompanied  it,  oftentimes  amounting  to  agony, 
aused  by  inflammation  of  the  spinal  marrow ; 
rat  in  this  painful  discipline,  he  recognized  the 
hastening  of  a  Father's  love,  saying, — "Oh,  I 
0  believe  that  the  Lord,  the  Almighty  G-od,  has 
rescribed  a  right  remedy  for  every  disease ;  and 
feel  that  this  intense  suftering  is  the  means 
Peculiarly  adapted  to  bring  me  to  this  remedy. 
Even  in  the  first  temple,  the  veil  had  to  be  lifted 
iTip,  before  the  Priest  was  permitted  to  enter  the 
Holy  of  Holies  ;  and  in  the  second  Temple, — in 
Christ  Jesus, — the  new  and  living  way, — there, 
too,  a  veil  must  be  taken  away  from  the  heart, 
before  we  can  fully  comprehend  the  mysteries  of 
the  kingdom." 

To  one  of  his  affectionate  watchers,  he  said, 
"  My  darling,  may  I  beg  of  thee  to  ask  for  me, 
at  the  common  place  of  union,  if  consistent  with 
His  holy  will,  a  little  relief  from  pain  ?"  but 
added,  alter  a  moment's  pause,  "  Yet,  not  my 
will,  but  Thine  be  done  !" 

He  frequently  acknowledged  with  thankful- 
ness, that  he  believed,  within  the  last  few  hours 
— even  within  the  last  hour — he  had  been  per- 
mitted to  make  some  spiritual  advancement;  and 
felt  increasingly  sensible  of  an  inward  spiritual 
application  of  the  great  work  of  redemption ;  that 
it  was  not  merely  an  outward  belief  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Gospel  that  would  do;  "  Oh  no, 
it  is  the  word,  the  power  of  Christ's  spirit  in  the 
heart."  At  another  time,  he  said,  "  Nothing 
earthly  will  do;  if  anything  earthly  would  do,  it 
would  not  be  all  to  the  Lord's  glory.  He  is  the 
beginning  and  the  end — only  think  of  that — the 


beginning  and  the  end  \"  Then,  expressing 
thankfulness  for  the  joy  and  comfort  that  were 
granted  to  him,  he  earnestly  prayed  that  he 
"might  never  be  permitted  to  speak  of  these 
things  with  unsanctified  lips." 

He  dwelt  much,  about  this  time,  on  the  neces- 
sity of  coming  to  the  cross — "  the  very  foot  of 
the  cross  again  adverting  to  the  value  of  natu- 
ral endowments,  when  sanctified  and  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  Christ,  he  said  that  those,  thus 
gifted,  were  doubtless  fitted  for  more  extended 
usefulness ;  but  he  continued,  "  It  is  a  simple 
way — a  child  may  walk  in  it,  but  it  is  a  narrow 
way." 

Under  the  pressure  of  severe  pain,  he  said, 
"  But  oh,  what  are  my  sufferings  compared  to  my 
blessed  Saviour's,  who  not  only  endured  the  depth 
of  physical  suffering,  but  also  bore  the  load  of 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  all  this  for  me — 
and  not  for  me  only — but  for  the  whole  world  !" 

At  this  time  he  seemed  to  be  made  a  rich  par- 
taker of  the  joy  of  believing,  expressing  his  fer- 
vent adoration  in  the  language  of  Scripture  : — 
"  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the 
Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace."  Feel- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  depths  of  unworthiness, 
he  said,  "  It  is  no  merit  of  my  own — no  merit  of 
my  own !" 

The  work  that  was  going  forward  was  the  more 
striking,  as  it  did  not  appear  to  be  from  anticipa- 
tion of  his  quickly  approaching  end ;  for,  within 
a  short  time  of  his  decease,  he  expressed  the 
feeling  of  probability  that  he  would  be  (through 
mercy)  raised  up  again  to  his  tenderly-loved  wife 
and  three  little  ones;  and  if  so,  the  hope  and 
prayer  of  his  heart  was  often  poured  forth,  that 
if  such  were  the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  he 
might  be  enabled  to  dedicate  his  whole  talents 
and  life  to  the  service  of  his  God  and  Saviour, 
and  be  made  as  "  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  the 
Lord."    At  the  same  time,  if  it  were  the  Divine 
will  to  be  otherwise,  he  felt  an  assurance  that  all 
would  be  well,  and  entreated  his  dear  wife  "  not 
to  grieve  ;"  saying,  "  That  he  had  faith  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  well  for  her,  and  that  she 
and  his  dear  children  would  be  cared  for" — with 
much  more  to  comfort  and  console  her  tenderly 
sorrowing  spirit.    Then,  after  a  while,  he  most 
touchingly  added  :  "  I  think  I  have  reached  the 
depths  of  the  lowest  valley.    But  through  in- 
finite mercy,  a  full  assurance  of  pardon  and  ac- 
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ceptance  is  granted  ;  and  if  my  life  should  termi- 
nate this  night,  my  peace  is  made  with  God." 
Twice,  after  nights  of  severe  suffering,  his  re- 
mark in  the  morning  was  :  What  a  blessed 
night — what  a  short  night;"  and  on  one  occa- 
sion he  uttered  most  impressively  :  "  The  finished 
work  !  the  finished  work  !" 

His  whole  soul  seemed  absorbed  in  the  stu- 
pendous thought  of  eternity,  and  the  mighty  im- 
portance of  its  interests ;  and  out  of  the  abundance 
of  his  heart,  he  was  almost  constantly  giving  ut- 
terance to  prayer  and  praise  in  short  sentences, 
often  interrupted  by  the  anguish  of  his  sufi'ering, 
and  then  recommenced  after  a  partial  relief  from 
pain. 

He  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  love  towards 
all — to  those  around  him — to  his  medical  attend- 
ants— and  to  a  few  students  who  saw  him,  at 
their  own  request.  It  seemed  his  mission  to  urge 
upon  them  the  importance  of  keeping  the  thought 
of  eternity  always  before  them,  and  uppermost, 
and  everything  else  in  due  subordination ;  by 
which  alone  a  blessing  could  rest  upon  any  earthly 
pursuit  or  enjoyment. 

On  being  asked,  by  his  kind  medical  attend- 
ant, how  he  had  passed  the  night,  he  replied, 
"  I  trust  I  have  made  some  spiritual  advance- 
ment, and  perhaps  have  not  lost  ground  in  other 
respects  ;"  he  then  with  gratitude  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  best  of  human  skill  had  been  ex- 
erted in  his  case,  and  feelingly  added  :  "  You  are 
but  instruments  in  the  hand  of  a  higher  Power;" 
and  when  the  physician  responded,  "  Yes,  we 
must  leave  it  to  Him,"  he  replied,  "  I  trust  Him, 
I  trust  Him." 

In  sending  a  message  of  dear  love  to  his  ab- 
sent brother  and  sisters,  he  said,  "  Tell  them,  that 
although  they  may  not  have  exactly  the  same 
road  to  travel,  yet  they  have  all  the  same  end  to 
attain."  And  in  affectionate  allusion  to  some 
absent  friends,  he  said,  "  My  love  to  relatives  and 

friends  in   .    Tell  them  that  I  am  not 

ashamed  now  publicly  to  confess  my  Lord  and 
Saviour." 

Within  the  last  twenty-four  hours  he  began  to 
feel,  that  according  to  all  human  probability,  his 
close  drew  near ;  but  again  expressed  the  fullest 
assurance  that  all  would  be  well.  "I  believe  it 
is  not  presumptuous  now  to  say  these  things,  for 
it  is  a  moment  in  which  there  is  no  deception — 
no  delusion." 

He  desired  to  see  the  servants,  addressed  them 
as  his  dear  servant::;,  and  said  to  them  :  "  Though 
their  position  might  be  different,  and  thcir's  a 
life  of  daily  toil,  yet  that  all  were  alike  regarded 
in  the  eyes  of  their  heavenly  Father."  He 
thanked  them  for  their  labors  on  his  account. 
It  was  met  by  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his 
kindness  to  them,  as  one  of  the  best  of  masters  ; 
to  which  he  replied,  "  It  was  only  my  duty — my 
course  is  nearly  run — but  do  not  grieve  for  mc, 
for  I  die  the  death  of  the  Christian." 

And  when  the  dear  children  were  brought  to 


him,  whom  he  had,  according  to  his  own  confes- 
sion, loved  almost  to  idolatry ;  having  once  or 
oftener  said,  "It  would  be  very  hard  to  leave  my 
dearly  loved  wife  and  children ;"  now  all  was 
calm,  having,  it  is  thankfully  believed,  committed] 
his  precious  ones  to  the  care  of  the  heavenly! 
Shepherd.  ' 

Observing  that  his  wife  was  looking,  with  much^ 
feeling  and  earnestness,  on  something  which  she 
held  in  her  hand,  he  enquired  :  "  AVhat  is  that, 
my  darling  ?"  On  the  reply,  that  it  was  a  like- 
ness of  himself,  he  sweetly  and  impressively  said, 
"Registered  elsewhere,  for  eternity— eternity  !" 

When  the  dusk  of  evening  was  coming  on, 
but  a  few  hours  before  the  last,  on  requesting  to 
have  his  position  a  little  altered,  he  was  asked 
whether  he  would  have  his  face  toward  the  fire 
or  the  window,  he  replied  very  slowly  and  sweetly, 
"  The  last  light  of  day,  not  knowing  that  I  shall 
ever  see  another,  and  unanxious  for  the  morrow." 

On  a  wish  being  expressed,  that  his  death-bed 
experience  might  be  a  blessing  and  stimulus  to 
those  left  behind,  and  that  we  might  all  meet 
above,  he  rejoined,  "  A  company  of  saints  in 
glory;"  frequently  saying,  as  if  dwelling  on  the 
anticipation  of  coming  joy,  "  Sing  praises,  sing 
praises;"  and  once  adding,  "with  the  saints  in 
light." 

Near  the  close,  he  said,  "  I  am  ready  to  go 
now,  or  a  little  later — any  moment — all  is  peace, 
peace,  peace  !" 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  some  beloved  re- 
latives coming  in,  he  expressed  much  pleasure 
at  their  arrival ;  and  after  they  entered  the  room, 
he  said,  "  I  wish  to  collect  ray  thoughts,  and  to 
express  a  few  words,"  and  in  a  little  time  he 
added  :  "  I  have  had  very  great  pleasure  in  my 
professional  pursuits  and  studies,  and  was  pro- 
gressing in  them — and  my  reputation  was  per- 
haps a  little  dear  to  me — but  now,  through  mar- 
vellous mercy,  I  have  no  anxieties — now  I  look 
to  the  full  fruition  in  glory,  where  I  believe  I 
shall  soon  sing  praises,  sing  praises,  sing  praises." 
In  a  little  while  after,  he  said  cheerfully,  "  I  have 
had  a  sleep — I  do  not  know  that  I  could  call  it  a 
dream — but  I  saw  happy,  happy  people  :"  then, 
after  a  pause,  he  added,  "  I  believe  it  to  be  one 
of  those  manifestations,  sometimes  permitted  to 
those  who  are  near  entering  into  glory." 

These  were  nearly  his  last  words,  and  in  a 
short  time  after,  his  spirit  gently  passed  away, 
between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  29th  of  1st  month  1856. 
years. — Annual  Monitor. 
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His  age  was  40 


How  TO  Raise  Tobacco. — A  gentleman 
sends  us  a  communication,  detailing  the  process 
of  tobacco  culture.  We,  of  course,  will  not  pub- 
lish it,  for  much  the  same  reason  that  we  do  not 
choose  to  tell  people  how  to  manufacture  whiskey. 
Ardent  spirits  may  be  turned  to  good  account, 
occasionally,  but  tobacco  to  none  whatever. — 
Ohio  Farmer. 
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'  IE  HUSK  AND  THE  KERNEL  :  OR,  THE  SEARCH 
rOR  HAPPINESS. 
(Concluded  from  page  563.) 

But  onr  view  of  the  subject  would  be  extreme- 
:  imperfect,  were  it  confined  to  the  benefits 
inferred  by  religion  during  the  present  life ;  for 
jese  benefits,  mighty  as  they  are,  must  sink  into 
isignificance  when  compared  witla  the  glories  to 
111  hich  she  will  introduce  the  believer  in  the 
''i  orld  to  come.    We  have  viewed  religion  as  his 
^  uardian  angel,  protecting  him  from  his  three 
reat  enemies,  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil  j 
6  have  viewed  her  as  his  ministering  angel, 
lengthening  him  for  the  toils  and  duties  of  life, 
'lomforting  and  supporting  him  in  the  hour  of 
^  eath ;  we  must  also  look  upon  her  as  his  guiding 
ngel,  leading  him  in  safety  past  the  snares  and 
itfalls  of  his  wilderness  journey;  holding  him 
y  the  hand,  amid  the  swelling  waves  of  the 
lark  river,  and  at  last  presenting  him,  with  joy, 
t  the  gates  of  the  celestial  city.    Then  shall  the 
ilm  be  removed  from  his  eyes,  and  he  shall  see 
hings  as  they  really  are.     And  oh,  when  he 
ooks  upon  those  gates  of  pearl,  and  treads  for 
he  first  time  those  golden  streets — when  he  be- 
lolds  those  walls  of  jasper,  with  their  twelve 
bundations,  resplendent  with  all  manner  of  pre- 
sious  stones — when  he  sees  that  pure  river,  as 
ilear  as  crystal,  on  either  side  of  which  is  the 
,ree  of  life,  whose  leaves  are  "  for  the  healing  of 
:he  nations" —  when  he  beholds  the  glorified 
ibrms  of  patriarchs  and  prophets,  with  all  the 
nnumerable  company  of  saints,  walking  in  that 
light  which  so  far  surpasses  the  light  of  sun  or 
moon — when  thus  surrounded  by  the  accumula- 
ted splendors  proceeding  from  the  throne  of 
Grod  and  of  the  Lamb,  of  which  the  most  brilliant 
of  earthly  images  can  afford  at  best  but  a  faint 
conception — and  when  he  listens  to  the  angels 
tuning  their  golden  harps,  and  hears  their  notes 
repeated  by  cherubim  and  seraphim,  he  may 
well  be  prepared  to  join  in  that  glorious  anthem 
which  burst  upon  the  enraptured  ear  of  the 
Evangelist :  "  Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory, 
and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever  \" 

"  With  a  harp  of  angel  melody, 

And  a  palm-branch  in  his  hand, 
The  saint,  'mid  circling  spirits, 

Round  the  golden  throne  shall  stand  ; 
And  his  song  shall  be  enduring 

As  heaven's  eternal  day. 
And  his  victor's  crown  of  amaranth 

Shall  never  fade  away." 

Brethren,  if  such  be  the  glories  of  our  Father's 
house,  it  were  surely  misery  enough  to  be  shut 
out  from  it.  Knowingly  to  barter  such  joys  for 
those  carnal  pleasures  which  the  world  delights 
in,  and  which,  compared  with  the  delights  of 
heaven,  are  as  the  veriest  "  husks  that  the  swine 
did  eat,"  would  betray  indeed  a  strange  want  of 
■wisdom ;  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  and 
absurdity. 
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But,  alas  !  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  picture. 
To  choose  between  the  service  of  God  and  Mam- 
mon, involves  a  question  not  merely  of  happiness 
to  be  lost,  but  of  misery  to  be  endured.  Let  us 
imagine,  if  we  can,  that  great  day  of  account 
when  the  throne  is  set,  and  the  books  are  opened ; 
when  "  the  dead,  small  and  great,"  shall  "  stand 
before  God"  to  be  "judged  out  of  those  things 
which  are  written  in  the  books,  according  to  their 
works ;"  when,  to  so  many  who  have  sinned  out 
their  day  of  grace,  there  shall  be  that  "  fearful 
looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation 
which  shall  devour  the  adversaries ;"  when  these 
shall  say  to  the  mountains  and  rocks,  "  Fall  on  us, 
and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  Him  that  sitteth  on 
the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb." 
But  vain  and  useless  are  all  attempts  at  conceal- 
ment from  the  eye  of  an  All-seeing  and  Omni- 
present God.  "  If  I  ascend  up  into  Heaven, 
thou  art  there  ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold 
thou  art  there."  "  If  I  say  surely  the  darkness 
shall  cover  me,  even  the  night  shall  be  light  about 
me.  Yea,  the  darkness  hideth  not  from  thee; 
but  the  night  shineth  as  the  day ;  the  darkness 
and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  thee."  The  feet 
of  inexorable  justice  will  track  the  transgressor 
into  the  deepest  hiding  place,  and  set  him  face  to 
face  with  one  whom,  having  rejected  as  his 
Saviour,  he  must  now  meet  as  his  judge.  Let 
the  great  judge  himself  describe  the  solemn 
realities  of  that  august  tribunal :  "  When  the 
son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the 
holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  his  glory  :  and  before  him  shall  be 
gathered  all  nations;  and  he  shall  separate  them 
one  from  another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth  his 
sheep  from  the  goats ;  and  he  shall  set  the  sheep 
on  his  right  hand,  but  the  goats  on  the  left." 

How  tremendous  that  moment  when  judgment 
is  about  to  be  pronounced  !  But  the  sheep  of 
Christ's  fold  have  no  cause  to  fear;  they  remem- 
ber that  He  died  for  them  on  Calvary,  and  they 
know  He  will  not  turn  against  them  now.  With 
confiding  love  they  meet  his  eye,  as  the  gracious 
words  proceed  from  his  lips : — "  Come,  ye 
blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  pre- 
pared for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world." 
But,  ah  !  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  the  de- 
spairing multitixde  on  the  left,  when  they  listen 
to  that  fearful  sentence,  and  know  that  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  them  : — "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels."  Worthless  all  those  protestations  of 
innocence,  dictated  by  the  "  father  of  lies,"  who 
only  scofi's  at  their  distress;  for  "These  shall 
go  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  and  the 
righteous  into  life  eternal."  Of  that  "  life  eter- 
nal," with  its  transcendent  joys,  as  described  in 
the  symbolic  language  of  the  Apocalypse,  we  have 
already  endeavored  to  obtain  a  glimpse.  How 
shall  we  bear  to  contemplate  that  "everlasting  pun- 
ishment" to  which  the  wicked  are  to  be  doomed  ! 
On  the  awful  character  of  those  abodes  of  misery, 
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"  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched;"  on  the  torment  of  that  flame  which 
caused  Dives  to  supplicate  for  a  drop  of  water  to 
cool  his  tongue ;  on  the  lurid  scenery  of  that 
"  lake  which  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone, 
which  is  the  second  death or  on  the  hopeless 
state  of  those  condemned  spirits,  doomed  to  the 
abhorred  companionship  of  the  devil  and  his 
angels,  we  have  no  desire  to  dwell.  If  wilfully 
to  renounce  the  delights  of  heaven  for  the  paltry 
pleasures  of  time  and  sense  be  conduct  worthy  of 
the  name  of  folly,  then  surely  for  the  sake  of 
those  forbidden  pleasures,  knowingly  to  risk  the 
punishment  of  hell,  must  be  madness  as  complete 
as  ever  reigned  in  Bedlam  ! 

The  force  of  these  considerations  will  be  in- 
creased, if  we  constrast  the  duration  of  this  pre- 
sent life  with  that  of  life  eternal.  "  For  what  is 
your  life  ?  It  is  even  a  vapour,  that  appeareth 
for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanisheth  away."  But 
what  is  eternity  in  the  sense  of  Scripture  ?  Dv- 
raiioii  without  end ;  a  life  that  shall  endure /or 
ever  !  The  idea  is  too  vast  for  the  mind  to  take 
in.  The  utmost  we  can  realize  is  a  faint  approxi- 
mation to  it.  If  all  the  sand  on  the  sea  shore 
could  be  passed  through  an  hour-glass,  at  the 
rate  of  one  grain  in  a  life-time,  whenever  this 
long  process  was  completed,  eternity  would  seem 
to  be  just  begun.  If  the  waters  of  every  ocean 
on  the  globe  were  collected  over  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  and  distilled  through  some  dropping 
well,  at  the  rate  of  a  single  drop  in  a  century, 
when  the  last  particle  had  descended,  we  should 
be  no  nearer  the  end  of  eternity,  than  when  the 
first  drop  fell.  Insignificant  as  one  grain  of  sand 
is  to  the  mass,  or  a  single  drop  to  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  still  more  insignificant  are  the  fleeting 
joys  of  time,  compared  with  those  pleasures  which 
shall  last  for  ever.  If  the  life-time  of  a  Chris- 
tian were  a  period  of  continued  sufi'ering,  still 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  would  be  true  : — "  For 
our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment, 
worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory."  But  "  Godliness  is  profitable 
unto  all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is,"  as  well  as  "  of  that  which  is  to  come." 

How  true  the  words  of  the  dying  Legh  Rich- 
mond to  his  friend  : — "  Brother,  we  are  only 
half  awake!"  For  if  we  really' believe  the  re- 
ligion we  profess,  what  are  the  facts  by  which 
we  stand  confronted  ?  That  man  was  created  in 
the  image  of  God,  and  designed  for  happiness, 
but  speedily  forfeited  the  divine  favor  by  taking 
up  the  position  of  a  rebel.  That  "  He  who  sitteth 
upon  the  circle  of  the  earth,"  and  to  whom  "the 
inhabitants  thereof  are  as  grasshoppers,"  deigned 
to  look  with  an  eye  of  pity  on  the  puny  mortal 
who  had  thus  defied  Ilim.  That  "  God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  That  this 
divine  Redeemer  mysteriously  took  our  nature 
upon  Him,  toiled,  travelled,  and  suffered  as  a 
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man,  and  "  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we 
are,  yet  without  sin."    That  He  went  about  the 
earth  doing  good,  showing  mankind  the  long- 
sought  way  to  Heaven,  and  then  voluntarily  offer- 
ed himself  on  the  cross,  as  an  atonement  "  foP 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world."    That  after  rising! 
miraculously  from  the  dead,  and  showing  Him- 
self to  a  few  of  his  devoted  followers.  He  ascend- 
ed up  to  Heaven,  and  resumed  His  seat  at  "  the 
right  hand  of  God,"  where  "  He  ever  liveth"  to.i 
make  "intercession  for  us."     That  from  HiSj 
throne  on  high,  He  has  sent  down  to  us  "the| 
Comforter,"  to  guide  us  "into  all  truth,"  and  to  j 
light  the  way  to  those  blessed  mansions  which , 
He  has  gone  to  prepare  "  for  them  that  love 
Him." 

And  these  momentous  facts,  which  form  the 
ground-work  of  revealed  religion,  are  backed  by 
another  which  gives  them  awful  significance,  and 
of  which  we  ought  never  to  lose  sight.  The 
great  Creator  and  upholder  of  the  universe,  who 
presides  over  the  stupendous  clock-work  of  the 
heavens,  and  regulates  the  movement  of  suns  and 
systems,  is  able  to  penetrate  the  deepest  recesses 
of  every  human  heart.  This  Omnipotent  and 
Omnipresent  God  is  also  Omniscient  and  All- 
seeing.  Not  only  does  He  guide  the  stars  in 
their  courses,  but  He  takes  cognizance  of  our 
inmost  thoughts  and  feelings  ;  knows  the  secret 
motive  to  every  accion  of  our  lives,  and  declares 
that  He  will  "bring  every  work  into  judgment, 
with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or 
whether  it  be  evil." 

Brethren,  if  these  things  be  so,  "  what  man- 
ner of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy  conver- 
sation and  godliness  ?"  If  we  really  6e/(erethat 
Christ  died  for  us ;  if  we  accept  him  as  our 
Divine  Rebeemer,  how  ought  our  hearts  to 
burn  within  us  at  the  remembrance  of  his  sufi'er- 
ings — how  deep  should  be  our  gratitude — how 
ardent  our  love — how  glowing  our  praises — how 
loyal  our  attachment — how  fearful  should  we  be, 
at  all  times,  to  ofi"end  Him  in  word,  thought,  or 
deed !  If  we  desire  to  acknowledge  Him  as  our 
King,  how  devoted  should  we  be  to  his  service — 
how  jealous  for  his  honor — how  faithful  in  our 
allegiance — how  earnest  in  our  zeal  for  the  ex- 
tension of  his  heavenly  kingdom  ! 

A  perfect  Christian  is  one  who  is  like  Christ. 
If  such  were  indeed  our  character,  how  willing 
should  wc  be  to  labor  and  suffer  for  the  salvation 
of  our  fcllow-men — how  much  more  fully  should 
we  realize  the  blessed  privileges  of  the  Gospel  I 
We  are  placed  by  an  all-wise  Providence  in  the 
midst  of  a  sinful  and  dying  world,  and  incited 
by  the  highest  and  holiest  considerations  to  la- 
bor for  its  deliverance.  None  of  us  know  how 
soon  or  how  suddenly  we  may  be  summoned 
hence ;  how  quickly  an  impassable  barrier  may 
be  fixed  between  us  and  those  whom  we  desire  to 
rescue.  And  if  regrets  are  possible  in  Heaven, 
how  may  we  have  to  reproach  ourselves  for  our 
inertness  here  ?    How  may  we  repine  over  op- 
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ortunities  neglected,  and  moments  unimproved  ? 
low  may  we  feel  ashamed  at  having  done  so 
itle  to  win  souls  to  Christ,  to  snatch  brands 
rom  the  burning,  to  add  more  jewels  to  the 
iiadem  of  a  prince  whom  cherubim  and  seraphim 
lelight  to  honor  ! 

;.  I  Let  us,  therefore,  work  "  while  it  is  day,"  for 
the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work/^ 

::  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness 
the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to 

::  fighteousness,  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 


■  ;j  For  rriends'  Review. 

''-SUFFERINGS  OP  SOME    FRIENDS    IN  VERMONT, 
DURING  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR. 

;j  Timothy  Bull  resided  at  Wallingford,  in  the 
ji^tate  of  Vermont,  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
ijtnd  believing  the  Christian  religion,  of  which  he 
|lvas  a  professor,  was  clearly  opposed  to  the  theory 
:|ind  practice  of  war,  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
ake  any  part  on  either  side  in  the  contest  that 
lit  that  time  prevailed  in  the  country. 

T.  B.'s  neutrality  was  not  the  result  of  political 
pias,  but  of  religious  conviction,  followed  by  a 
resolution  to  act  in  conformity  with  it,  and  to  re- 
gard the  injunction  of  the  wise  man,  "  If  thine 
memy  hunger,  give  him  bread  to  eat ;  and  if  he 
be  thirsty,  give  him  water  to  drink  ;  for  thou  shalt 
lieap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head,  and  the  Lord 
shall  reward  thee." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  principles  should 
be  brought  to  the  test  of  suifering  by  those  who 
.rusted  in  the  sword.  The  trial  came — but  he  was 
Bnabled  to  bear  the  spoiling  of  his  goods  rather 
than  forsake  his  principles.  His  tannery  was 
broken  up ;  his  grandson  put  out  of  his  grist- 
mill j  all  his  cattle,  consisting  of  many  head,  were 
driven  away  ;  and  his  farm  confiscated.  Not  yet 
satiated,  the  demon  of  war  still  cried  give  !  A 
rope  was  put  around  T.  B.'s  neck,  and  he  was 
hanged  by  it  till  nearly  dead ;  he  was  then  let 
down,  and  when  a  little  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  first  suspension,  a  second  time  he  was  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  same  indignity,  also  with- 
out taking  his  life.  As  though  revenge  knew  no 
bounds,  a  third  time  he  was  suspended  by  the 
neck,  it  is  believed  with  the  intention  of  taking 
his  life,  but  in  this  his  persecutors  were  defeated 
by  the  timely  arrival  of  a  neighbor  who  knew  and 
respected  his  pacific  principles,  and  came  with 
his  butcher's  knife  and  cut  the  rope  before  life 
was  quite  extinguished. 

T.  Bull  lived  some  years  after  this  event,  and 
attained  to  the  advanced  age  of  99  years  and  8 
months,  retaining  his  membership  in  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  his  attachment  to  the  principles 
of  peace,  till  his  death.  Some  of  his  descendants 
ire  now  living  in  Canada  East,  attached  also  to 
the  same  pacific  principles,  consistent  with  their 
nembership  in  the  same  religious  society. 

The  substance  of  the  above  narrative  has  been 
gathered  from  a  descendant  of  the  sufferer,  and  : 


believing  it  would  be  read  with  interest  by  the 
readers  of  Friends'  Review,  it  is  forwarded  for 
publication.  H.  M. 

MonJdon,  Vt. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
THE  MONITOR.— NO.  IV. 
I  31aintaining  the  wliole  Discipline. 

"  T  do  not  approve  of  this  particular  point  in 
the  Discipline,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to 
conform  to  it',  although  every  other  part  meets 
my  entire  approbation."  This  is  a  very  com- 
mon plea  of  some  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  for  a  non-compliance  with  certain  re- 
:  quisitions.  One  objector,  perhaps,  cordially 
assents  to  everything  except  the  use  of  what  is 
;  termed  the  plain  language ;  another  makes  an 
exception  in  favor  of  defensive  war ;  a  third 
would  like  to  be  excused  for  wearing  a  fashion- 
r  able  dress  ;  a  fourth  wishes  to  practice  music ; 
and  others  again,  variously,  are  unwilling  to 
forego  certain  diversions,  mixed  marriages, 
novel  reading,  the  use  of  showy  equipage  ;  and 
thus,  like  the  men  in  Cowper's  well-known 
story  of  the  Turks,  between  them  they  destroy 
the  whole. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  a  large  number 
of  persons  shall  entertain  precisely  the  same 
opinions  on  all  points,  even  if  all  are  equally 
upright  in  their  intentions.  The  same  indi- 
vidual often  changes  or  modifies  his  views  ;  how 
much  more  the  thousands  who  constitute  a  re- 
ligious society.  Shall  each  one  require  all  the 
rest  to  conform  to  his  standard  ?  This  is  im- 
possible. Shall  all  give  up  the  privileges  and 
blessings  of  religious  communion,  and  lose  the 
strength  which  union  confers,  rather  than  yield 
a  single  point?  This  would  be  to  sacrifice  the 
much  to  preserve  the  little. 

The  great  leading  doctrines  of  Christian  re- 
demption may  be  alike  clear  and  plain  to  every 
sincere  and  intelligent  member  of  a  religious 
society;  but  on  other  points  there  are  probably 
diverse  degrees  of  illumination.    To  some  per- 
sons a  certain  duty  appears  to  be  obvious,  and 
toothers  another  duty;  and  it  is  evidently  the 
design  of  Infinite  Wisdom  that  we  should  often 
be  led  by  very  small  intimations,  when,  like 
Naaman  the  Syrian,  we  would  like  something 
more  sublime,  striking  and  obvious.    But  it 
will  not  do  to  advance  the  excuse,  "I  have  never 
felt  this  to  be  my  duty ;"  when  the  simple  fact 
that  we  are  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
renders  it  our  positive  duty  to  conform  to  ALL 
its  requirings  so  long  as  we  remain  members, 
and  so  long  as  we  do  not  incur  a  sense  of  posi- 
tive guilt  before  our  Maker  by  so  doing.  For 
if,  in  a  hundred  members  in  a  single  religious 
community,  each  one  were  to  claim  the  privi- 
lege of  departing  from  the  common  rules  in 
some  one  point ;  a  general  anarchy  would  sooa 
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prevail ;  the  association  would  speedily  come 
to  an  end.  Any  one,  therefore,  who  claims 
an  exception  for  himself  while  in  connection 
with  others,  claims  the  privilege  of  destroying 
the  Society,  so  far  as  his  example  goes ;  for  as 
soon  as  conflicting  views  lead  to  discordant 
practices,  all  order  and  union  must  cease.  This 
will  alike  be  the  case  whether  such  an  irregu- 
lar course  be  adopted  by  the  highest  associated 
body  or  Yearly  Meeting,  which  treads  order 
under  foot  to  subserve  private  views,  or  by  the 
obscure  and  wayward  young  man,  who  sets  him- 
self in  opposition  to  a  rule  of  discipline  while 
claiming  to  be  a  member. 

If,  however,  a  member  cannot  conform  to 
some  regulation  without  a  sense  of  positive 
guilt,  the  only  alternative  is  withdrawal.  There 
are  very  few,  however,  if  any,  who  feel  im- 
pelled by  a  sense  of  the  Divine  Will  to  comply 
with  worldly  fashions,  to  practice  fighting  and 
slaughter,  or  to  devote  their  time  and  thoughts 
to  frivolity  and  diversions.  t. 


THE  BITTER  WATERS. 

"  And  when  they  came  to  Marah,  they  could  not  drink 
of  the  waters  of  Marah,  for  they  were  bitter." — 
Exodus  xv.  23. 

What  a  sad  disappointment  this  must  have 
been,  and  what  a  severe  trial  to  the  poor,  weary 
people  of  Israel  !  They  had  been  wandering 
three  days  in  the  wilderness,  and  found  no  water ; 
yet  they  pressed  on  in  hope  of  reaching  this  sta- 
tion, and  getting  an  abundant  supply  ;  and  when 
at  last  they  came  to  the  fountain,  it  was  only 
bitter  water,  which  they  could  not  drink  ! 

These  bitter  waters  are  emblems  of  the  hopes 
and  joys  of  this  world,  which  deceive  and  dis- 
appoint all  who  look  to  them  for  happiness.  Men 
labor,  and  wait,  and  suffer,  for  some  object  of 
fond  desire,  and  after  they  have  attained  it,  are 
still  as  restless  and  unsatisfied  as  before.  God 
made  the  soul  of  man  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  Himself. 

The  young  heart  is  full  of  many  hopes,  and 
finds  it  hard  to  be  told  of  only  disappointment 
before  it ;  but  there  is  no  need  of  that.  Only 
seek  happiness  from  its  true  source,  and  it  will 
always  be  found. 

Jesus  has  said,  "Whosoever  drinketh  of  the 
water  that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  never  thirst." 

There's  a  well  in  the  country  of  suffering  and  grief, 
To  the  parched  aud  the  weary  its  waves  bring  relief; 
Unceasingly  flows  its  pure  crystalline  tide, 
And  the  name  of  this  tountaia  is — "  Drink  and  abide." 

Think  not  to  e.Khaust  this  i)erennial  spring, 
Think  not  as  a  payment  your  treasures  to  bring; 
For  the  King  who  has  .spoken  his  words  ne'er  belied, 
"  Freely  drink  of  this  fountain,  yea,  drink  and  abide." 

Round  the  fountains  of  earth  there  is  danger  and  death, 
Their  sources  may  fail,  like  Ihine  own  fleeting  breath  ; 
But  cxhaustless  tliis  water,  whaie'er  may  betide. 
Ye  may  drink  at  this  fountain,  yea,  drink  and  abide. 

C'hri.stiait  Year  Boole. 
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THE  HIGHEST  USE  OF  LEARNING. 
[Concluded  from  page  568.] 

No  sciences  have  furnished  so  many  and  sl|iei 
appropriate  facts,  illustrative  of  natural  theology  [(f 
as  anatomy  and  physiology.    They  have  beej  letlt 
the  great  magazine  whence  writers  on  that  suhj/ei? 
ject  have  drawn  their  most  eifective  weapons  i] 
their  war  with  atheism:  but  being  so  fully  d«i  obi 
scribed  in  so  many  treatises,  I  need  not  enter  in 
particulars.  Comparative  anatomy  and  physiology 
however,  of  more  recent  date,  have  not  yet  beei  is 
so  extensively  employed  for  religious  illustratioi  :1ik 
as  they  will  be ;  although  Bell's  Bridgewatq  m 
Treatise  upon  the  hand  alfords  us  a  foretaste  o|Jiei 
what  may  be  done.    The  developments  of  thesi  tion 
sciences  are  truly  marvellous.    Who  would  havi  m 
believed,  for  instance,  fifty  years  ago,  that  sucl  it 
is  the  mathematical  correlation,  not  only  of  dif 
ferent  parts  of  an  animal,  but  of  parts  of  differen 
animals,  that  from  a  single  fragment  of  the  bom 
of  an  unknown  creature,  the  skilful  anatomis 
can  construct  his  whole  skeleton,  and  then  clothi 
it  with  muscles,  blood  vessels,  and  nerves,  ant  mi; 
point  out  its  food,  its  habits,  and  its  haunts 
Yet  this  has  been  done  in  many  instances ;  an( 
the  subsequent  discovery  of  the  whole  skeletoi 
has  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the  principle  eni 
ployed,  and  the  resttlts  obtained.    What  a  strik 
ing  proof  of  the  existence  and  agency  of  a  Beinj 
infinitely  wise  and  powerful,  to  contrive  an( 
create  the  universe  !    For,  in  fact,  we  find  tha 
the  correlation  of  animal  structures,  so  beautifull 
developed  by  Cuvier,  Owen,  and  others,  is  but  j 
specific  example  of  the  great  law  of  harmony 
that  links  together,  by  a  golden  chain,  the  grea 
and  the  small,  the  past,  the  present,  and  th^ 
future,  throughout  the  universe. 

The  wide  dominions  of  natural  history,  emi 
bracing  zoology,  botany,  and  mineralogy,  th 
theologist  has  ever  found  crowded  with  demon 
strations  of  the  divine  existence,  and  of  God' 
providential  care  and  government ;  and  everj 
new  province  that  has  been  explored  by  th( 
naturalist  only  serves  to  enlarge  our  conception.' 
of  the  Creator's  works,  and  to  impress  us  more 
deeply  with  their  unity  and  perfection.  Thesf 
new  conquests  in  unknown  regions  have  beet 
astonishingly  numerous  within  the  last  half  cen 
tury ;  but  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  the 
microscope  they  have  been  most  marvellous.  The 
existence  of  animals  too  minute  to  be  seen  by  th( 
naked  eye  has,  indeed,  long  been  known  ;  but  i 
was  not  till  the  researches  of  Ehrenberg  that  anj 
just  conceptions  of  their  infinite  number  and  in 
definite  minuteness  were  entertained.  We  noM 
know  that  nine  millions  of  some  of  these  animal 
cula  may  live  in  a  space  not  larger  than  a  mustarc 
seed,  and  that  their  numbers  arc  many  million 
tinjcs  greater  than  that  of  all  other  animals  on 
the  globe.  Indeed,  the  microscope  has  laid  opec 
a  field  into  the  infinitesimal  forms  of  organic  and 
inorganic  nature  quite  as  boundless,  both  in  nura 
ber  and  extent,  as  the  telescope  discloses  in  in 
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■.lite  space.  Nor  can  we  find  any  limits  in  the 
le  direction  more  than  the  other;  and  thus  does 
10  microscope,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tele- 
'pe,  prodigiously  enlarge  our  conceptions  of  the 
erfections  of  the  -infinite  Author  of  the  uni- 
'  ierse. 

The  religious  bearings  of  geology  alone  remain 
1  lie  noticed.    And  no  science,  except  perhaps 
5Li-onomy,  has  excited  so  much  alarm  as  this  for 
■  J  supposed  irreligious  tendencies.    But  so  soon 
!s  theologians  discovered  that  while  the  Mosaic 
'hronology  fixes  the  date  of  man's  creation,  it 
eaves  the  antiquity  of  the  globe  unsettled,  and 
horefore,  a  fit  subject  for  philosophical  examina- 
dou,  they  began  to  see  that  this  science  might  be 
'  Liade  to  shed  much  light  upon  religion.  Indeed, 
t  ah'eady  excels  every  other  science  in  the  im- 
I'l-'tance  of  its  religious  applications;  and  not- 
Tirlistanding  the  noble  beginnings  by  Dr.  Suck- 
id,  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  others, 
?  work  of  development  is  but  just  begun. 
.Tijuld  that  my  time  and  the  reader's  patience 
jiiclit  permit  us  to  take  a  leisurely  survey  of 
this  interesting  field.    But  a  glance  must  suffice. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  illustrations  of  the  mean- 
ing of  revealed  truth  derived  from  this  science, — 
of  collision  between  them  there  is  certainly  none, 
— it  furnishes  us,  in  the  first  place,  with  a  new 
argument  for  the  existence  of  a  Deity.  This 
ai'gument  rests  upon '  three  leading  facts  of  the 
science  independent  of  one  another ;  so  that  we 
may  doubt  or  deny  one  or  two  of  them,  and  yet 
not  reject  the  argument.  The  first  is,  that  there 
was  a  period  when  no  animals  or  plants  existed 
on  the  globe,  and,  therefore,  an  epoch  when  they 
were  created  ;  which  must  have  required  a  Being 
of  infinite  perfections.  The  second  is,  that  there 
have  been  on  the  globe  several  nearly  entire  ex- 
tinctions and  renewals  of  organic  life,  each  of 
which  demands  the  agency  of  such  a  Being.  The 
third  is,  that  man  was  only  recently  created — 
almost  the  last  of  the  animals  ;  and  since  he  is  at 
the  head  of  creation,  nothing  in  nature  has  de- 
manded a  higher  exercise  of  wisdom  and  power 
than  his  production  ;  and,  therefore,  it  must  have 
required  a  Deity. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  same  facts  prove 
clearly  the  non-eternity  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  globe;  and  even  though  we  admit  the 
ancient  doctrine  of  matter's  eternity,  yet  its  most 
important  modifications,  requiring  a  Deity  no 
less  than  its  creation,  must  have  been  produced 
in  time,  and  this  conclusion  js  all  that  is  essential 
to  theism.  And  thus  geology,  which  has  been 
.supposed  to  favor  the  idea  of  the  world's  eternity, 
is  the  only  science,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  has  shown, 
that  can  prove  its  non-eternity. 

These  same  facts,  and  others  that  might  be 
named,  demonstrate  the  occasional  interference  of 
the  Deity  with  the  settled  order  of  nature  :  in 
other  words,  they  show  us  splendid  miracles  of 
creation.  And  thus  is  all  presumption  against 
the  miracles  of  revelation  done  away ;  and  also 
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all  objections  against  special  providence  and 
special  answers  to  prayer. 

This  science,  too,  opens  to  us  views  into  the 
arcana  of  past  duration,  as  deep  and  illimitable 
as  astronomy  does  into  the  arcana  of  space ;  and 
there  is  made  to  pass  before  us  a  splendid 
panorama  of  the  vast  and  varied  plans  of  Jehovah ; 
while  chemical  change  is  disclosed  to  us  as  the 
great  conservative  and  controlling  principle  of 
the  universe,  superior  even  to  the  laws  of  gravi- 
tation. The  unity  of  the  divine  plans  is  also  ex- 
hibited to  us  by  the  records  of  this  science,  on  a 
far  wider  scale  than  the  existing  economy  of 
nature  can  show.  And,  finally,  it  brings  before 
us  a  great  number  of  new  and  peculiar  proofs  of 
divine  benevolence,  that  throw  new  glory  over 
this  attribute  of  the  Deity ;  derived,  as  they  are, 
from  facts  heretofore  supposed  to  prove  divine 
malevolence,  or  at  least  vindictive  justice. 

We  have  now  taken  a  glance  at  the  entire  and 
vast  circle  of  human  learning.  And  is  not  every 
mind  forced  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that 
eveiy  branch  was  originally  linked  by  a  golden 
chain  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  that  the  noblest 
use  to  which  they  can  be  consecrated,  and  for 
which  they  were  destined,  is  to  illustrate  his  per- 
fections and  to  display  his  glory  ?  If  so,  let  me 
conclude  my  protracted  remarks  by  a  few  infer- 
ences. 

In  the  first  place,  what  a  monstrous  perversion 
and  misapprehension  of  learning  it  is,  to  consider 
it  as  hostile  to  religion. 

It  is  not  difiicult  to  explain  how  a  Christian, 
who  is  very  ignorant,  and  who  learns  that  literary 
men  are  often  sceptical,  should  distrust  the  in- 
fluence of  learning  upon  religion  ;  nor  how  a  mere 
smatterer  in  science,  himself  sceptical,  should 
flatter  himself  that  his  great  learning  made  him 
so.  But  how  strange  that  any  talented  and  well- 
informed  man,  be  he  Christian  or  infidel^  should 
not  see  that  all  science  and  a  large  part  of  litera- 
ture are 

"  But  elder  Scripture  writ  by  God's  own  hand!" 

It  must  be  the  strongest  prejudice,  or  the  most 
decided  hatred  to  religion,  which  can  suppose 
that  one  work  of  the  same  infinitely  perfect  God 
should  oppose  another;  for,  in  fact,  learning  and 
religion  are  only  different  shoots  from  the  same 
parent  stock  ;  and  if  their  fruit  be  of  opposite 
qualities,  it  must  be  because  man  has  grafted 
upon  one  or  the  other  the  apples  of  Sodom.  To  set 
learning  against  religion  is  as  unnatural  as  to  array 
brother  against  brother  on  the  field  of  combat. 

We  see,  secondly,  that  those  engaged  in 
directly  promoting  religion,  and  those  devoted  to 
learning,  ought  to  look  upon  each  other  as  labor- 
ing in  a  common  cause. 

If  their  labors  are  such  as  they  should  be,  they 
will  help  each  other  ;  and,  therefore,  they  ought 
to  rejoice  in  each  other's  success.  For  though  a 
new  branch  of  learning  but  half  understood  may 
sometimes  put  on  an  aspect  threatening  to  reli- 
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gion,  we  need  never  fear  but  the  final  result  will 
be  a  new  support  to  religion  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
religious  man  should  dismiss  all  fears  and  jeal- 
ousies in  respect  to  sound  learning ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  every  increase  of  true  religion  has  an 
auspicious  bearing  upon  the  cause  of  learning. 

Ritclicoch. 

FRIENDS'  11E\^IEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  23,  1857. 

Trade  and  Speculation. — To  be  "not 
slothful  in  business,"  as  well  as  "  fervent  in 
spirit,  serving  the  Lord/'  agreeably  to  the 
advice  of  the  apostle  Paul  to  the  Romans,  has 
always  been  regarded  by  the  Society  of  Friends 
as  a  Christian  duty;  for  "  if  any  provide  not  for 
his  own,  and  specially  for  those  of  his  own  house, 
he  hath  denied  the  faith  and  is  worse  than  an 
infidel."  But  they  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
always  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
taught  by  the  same  Apostle,  that  "they  that 
will  be  rich,  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare, 
and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which 
drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition.  For 
the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  which 
while  some  coveted  after,  they  have  erred  from 
the  faith,  and  pierced  themselves  through  with 
many  sorrows."  Hence,  the  several  Yearly 
Meetings  have,  from  time  to  time,  under  deep 
religious  concern  for  the  preservation  of  their 
members,  issued  counsel  and  caution  on  the 
subject.  As  early  as  the  year  1675,  we  find 
the  following  in  the  Miuutes  of  London  Yearly 
Meeting  : — 

"  Let  Friends  and  brethren  in  their  respective 
meetings  watch  over  one  another  in  the  love 
of  God  and  care  of  the  Gospel ;  particularly  ad- 
n^onish  that  none  trade  beyond  their  ability 
nor  stretch  beyond  their  compass;  and  that 
they  use  few  words  in  their  dealings,  and  keep 
their  word  in  all  things,  lest  they  bring  through 
their  forwardness,  dishonor  to  the  precious  truth 
of  God." 

At  a  period  nearly  sixty  years  later,  it  was 
found  needful  to  remind  the  members  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  principles  and  practice 
observed  by  their  fathers.  "  How  exact,"  says 
the  printed  Epistle  of  1732,  "  were  they  in 
performing  their  words  and  promises,  without 
evasive  excuses  and  insincere  dealings  !  How 
careful  not  to  involve  themselves  in  business 
which  they  understood  not,  nor  had  stock  of 


thdir  own  to  manage  I  How  circumspect  nl 
to  contract  greater  debts  than  they  were  able  n 
pay  in  due  time  !  Conduct  which  broughl 
great  credit  and  reputation  to  our  religious  SJ 
ciety."  I 

When  we  hear,  in  the  present  day,  of  monel 
being  borrowed  at  rates  of  interest  varying  froiJ 
ten  to  fifty  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  investeJ 
in  "  Western  lands,"  it  must  be  admitted  thai 
the  transaction  belongs  to  that  class  of  "hazarq 
ous  enterprises,"  agai^  which  the  advices  qj 
the  Society  have  been  often  and  earnestly  di 
rected.  Some  of  these  may  be  seasonablj 
and  we  trust  usefully  revived.  "  Specuiationj 
of  any  kind,"  says  the  London  Epistle  of  ]824j 
"  which  may  seem  to  hold  out  the  prospect  of  i 
rapid  accumulation  of  wealth,  greatly  endange! 
tranquillity  of  mind.  They  often  involve  in 
pei'plexities  which  disqualify  us  for  exercising 
a  patient  dependence  upon  Him  from  whom 
cometh  our  strength.  They  not  unfrequently 
lead  into  acts  unbecoming  the  character  of  up- 
right men,  and  in  some  cases  their  effects  are 
deplorably  felt  by  innocent  sufferers.  They 
often  arise  from  the  love,  of  money,  and  from 
that  eager  pursuit  after  riches  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  a  people  who  believe 
in  the  necessity  of  being  redeemed  from  the 
spirit  of  this  world." 

The  next  year,  it  is  tenderly  remarked  ia 
the  printed  Epistle,  that  "  those  who,  whilst 
honestly  and  diligently  endeavoring  to  pro- 
vide for  their  families,  have  to  encounter onany 
diiSculties,  have  a  strong  claim  on  the  sympa- 
thies of  their  friends  ;  yet  they  need  not  fear,  as 
they  continue  to  place  their  whole  trust  in 
our  Heavenly  Father,  but  that  he  will  care 
for  them  in  such  a  way  as  He  sees  meet.  But 
if  any,  whether  of  the  more  afl3uent  or  of  those 
who  cannot  be  ranked  with  this  class,  are  devi- 
ating from  safe  and  regular  methods  of  busi- 
ness;  if  they  are  carried  away  by  uncertain  and 
hazardous,  though  plausible  schemes  forgetting 
rich  ;  if  they  yield ^to "a  desire  rapidly  to  enlarge 
their  possessions — such  are  in  imminent  danger. 
They  cannot  justly  expect  the  blessing  of  the 
Most  High  on  such  pursuits  ;  their  spiritual  eye 
becomes  dim  ;  and  they  do  not  perceive  with 
clearness  that  light  which  would  enable  them  to 
perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God." 

In  the  Epistle  of  a  year  later,  we  find  the 
following  language  in  reference  to  the  same 
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bject  : — It  becomes  those  who  are  attached 
'  I  the  cause  of  truth,  who  love  our  principles, 
"f'  d  are  desirous  of  promoting  the  best  interests 
"    our  Society,  to  remember  that  they  are  not 
empt  from  danger.    Dear  friends  of  this  de- 
•iption,  and  especially  you  who  are  young, 

■  cept  a  word  of  caution  offered  to  you  in  Chris- 
in  love.  If  you  attend  not  to  the  witness  of 
od  in  your  own  hearts,  and  seek  not  to  be 

"■  slivered  from  the  spirit  of  this  world,  you 
'  ay,  contrary  to  any  apprehensions  that  you 
'  )w  entertain,  be  introduced  into  future  trouble. 

■  ou  may  obstruct  your  own  usefulness  in  the 
'  hurch,  mar  the  designs  of  Infinite  Wisdom 
*  )ncerning  you,  and  when  it  is  too  late,  have 
'  itterly  to  regret  the  want  of  timely  withstand- 

ig  the  first  temptations  of  the  enemy." 
We  may  conclude  these  extracts  with  a  para- 
raph  from  "Advices  to  Ministers  and  Elders :" 
Let  Ministers  and  Elders  be  especially  care- 
il,  whilst  diligent  when  engaged  in  business, 
ot  to  become  entangled  with  the  cares  of  this 
rorld ;  let  them  guard  against  the  snare  of 
ccumulating  wealth,  and  be  examples  of  Chris- 
ian  moderation  and  contentment  in  all  thines." 


Mareied, — On  the  8th  ult.,  at  Friends'  Meeting 
[ouse,  Orchard  Street,  New  York,  Henry  Lawrence 
o  Caroj.ine,  daughter  of  J.  P.  Whitall. 

 ,  On  the  15th  ult.,  at  Friends'  Meeting  House 

,t  Cedar  Creels,  Va.,  Johs  R.  Hubbard,  of  New  Gar- 
len,  N.  C,  to  Susanna  F.  Bates,  of  Hanover  Co.,  Va. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting,  South  Fork,  Chatham 

jO.,  N.  C,  on  the  8th  of  First  month,  1857,  Rowland 
L,  son  of  William  and  Jane  White,  (the  former  de- 
:eased,)  to  CAROLnvB,  daughter  of  Owen  T.  and  Elea- 
lor  Lindley,  all  of  Spring  Monthly  Meeting. 


Died, — On  the  4th  inst.,  of  consumption,  Mary  H., 
wife  of  Mark  Jenness,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph 
H.  and  Beulah  Wilson,  of  Mauington,  Salem  Co., 
N.  J.,  in  the  41st  year  of  her  age — a  member  of  Bur- 
lington (N.  J.)  Monthly  Meeting. 

This  dear  friend  was  one  to  whom  the  Saviour  was 
precious,  and  through  faith  in  his  name  she  was  en- 
ibled  to  obtain  the  victory  which  overcometh  the 
world,  and  with  sweet  and  remarkable  resignation 
to  yield  all  desires  for  prolonged  life,  and  to  trust  her 
children  to  her  heavenly  Father's  providence.  She 
ivas  earnest  and  diligent  in  setting  her  house  in  order, 
ind  when  the  evidence  was  vouchsafed  that  her  work 
(vas  done,  she  waited  in  quiet  confidence  the  coming 
3f  the  Lord,  her  paramount  desire  being  that  his  will 
ind  not  her's  should  be  done. 

 ,  At  China,  Maine,  on  the  30th  of  Third  month 

last,  Isaac  Jones,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age — an  es- 
ieemed  member  of  China  Monthly  Meeting,  in  which 
16  acceptably  filled  the  station  of  overseer°for  several 
irears.  His  last  illness  was  short,  and  the  close 
peaceful. 

 ,  At  Albion,  Maine,  on  the  5th  inst,  in  the 

rSth  year  of  his  age,  Ebenezer  Vaeney.  He  was 
la  exemplary  member  of  Unity  Monthly  Meet- 
,ng.     During  his  last  sickness,  which  was  short. 


he  remarked  that  he  had  ever  been  a  firm  believer  in 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  as  held  by 
Friends,  and  that  he  now  trusted,  if  he  should  be 
taken  away,  that  it  would  through  mercy  be  well 
with  him. 

Died,  On  the  30th  of  4th  mo.,  at  East  Montpelier, 
Vermont,  aged  58  years,  Stephen  F.  Stevens,  a  mem- 
ber and  minister  of  Ferrisburgh  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends. 

The  removal  of  this  dear  friend  has  left  a  void  in 
his  family  and  the  community  deeply  felt,  yet  they 
have  the  consoling  belief  that  their  loss  is  his  eternal 
gain.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Clark  Stevens,  and 
partook  of  the  care  his  exemplary  parents  vrere  dis- 
posed to  extend  over  their  offspring,  the  value  of  which 
he  often  spoke  of,  and  was  concerned  to  have  his  own 
children  enjoy  the  like  privilege.  During  the  few 
days  of  his  last  illness  many  words  of  counsel  and  en- 
couragement to  his  friends  fell  from  his  lips.  On 
being  asked  if  he  could  not  pray  for  those  he  was  about 
to  leave,  he  replied,  "  Oh  yes  1  I  can  pray  for  you,  and 
the  Lord  will  bless  you.  as  he  has  already  done," 
alluding  to  their  stripped  condition  after  the  death  of 
his  beloved  father.  "  To  you,  the  dear  company,  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  form  our  little  meeting,  I 
feel  I  would  be  glad  to  sa}',  in  the  short  time  I  have 
to  be  with  you,  a  few  words,  perhaps,  for  your  en- 
couragement. I  doubt  not  you  will  most  keenly  feel 
my  absence,  yet  the  same  Great  Head  of  the  church 
will  be  with  you,  if  you  still  persevere  to  meet  there, 
although  you  go  in  poverty,  yes,  great  poverty  of 
spirit,  but  I  feel  that  you  will  be  abundantly  refreshed 
and  blessed,  and  sweet  peace  will  fillyour  minds  when 
you  leave.  To  some  it  might  seem  superstitious,  yet 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  principles  of  true  Quakerism 
are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  safely  leaned  upon,  and 
mostabundantly  yield  thepeaceable  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness. 

You,  my  dear  children,  bone  of  my  bone  and  flesh 
of  my  flesh,  I  pray  will  not  be  conformed  to  the  vain 
things  of  this  fleeting  world,  but  keep  yourselves  hum- 
ble, and  walk  close  in  that  sweet  faith  which  was  once 
delivered  to  the  saints." 

Within  a  few  hours  of  his  death  he  spoke  of  the 
brightness  of  the  day  without,  and  added  "  that  all 
was  peace  and  pleasantness  within."  "  I  have  from 
my  youth  desired  that  my  close  might  be  in  peace, 
but  it  is  far  more  than  I  had  ever  hoped,  to  view  death 
so  near  with  such  composure,"  saying,  "  although  the 
outward  vision  is  dim,  the  spiritual  grows  brighter 
and  brighter." 

 ,  Of  pulmonary  consumption,  the  8th  of  2nd 

month,  1857,  Miriam,  daughter  of  John  and  Miriam 
Negus,  a  member  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio,  in  the  33d  year  of  her  age. 

The  varying  character  of  the  disease  gave  occasion- 
al hope  of  recovery,  and  it  was  not  till  within  a  few 
weeks  of  her  death  that  she  was  certainly  apprehen- 
sive that  her  illness  would  terminate  fatally. 

Great  was  her  solicitude  to  be  prepared  for  this 
final  change.  On  one  occasion  she  remarked,  "  I  have 
been  trying  for  some  time  to  make  my  peace  with  my 
Maker,  but  do  not  yet  feel  my  way  as  clear  as  I  have 
desired.  0  !  my  heart  is  so  bard,  my  prayer  does  not 
avail.  I  know  I  have  sinned  much,  and  have  a  mer- 
ciful Master  if  he  forgives  me  for  all."  Being  asked 
by  one  of  the  family,  who  had  been  absent,  how  she 
was,  she  replied,  "  my  bodily  sufferings  are  much  the 
same,  but  my  mind  is  more  peaceful.  I  think  I  never 
passed  so  happy  a  day  as  yesterday, — it  seemed  like  a 
foretaste  of  Heaven." 

She  sent  messages  of  love  to  many  of  her  young 
friends,  saying,  "  it  will  be  the  last  from  me."  At  one 
time  she  prayed,  "0  blessed  Redeemer!  if  consistent 
with  thy  will,  take  me  to  thyself;  if  not,  grant  me  pa- 
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tience  to  endure  all  my  sufferings  to  the  end."  Her 
desire  was  great  to  be  released. 

Sheaffectionateljf  requested  her  parents,  and  brother 
and  sister  to  kiss  her  individually,  saying,  "  perhaps, 
then  I  can  go."  A  few  minutes  before  she  expired, 
(her  eyes  being  closed),  a  friend  whispered  thai  she 
thought  she  was  not  conscious  of  an}'  thing  now. 
She  replied,  "  0,  yes  I  am,"  and  with  a  calm  serenity 
resting  upon  her  countenance,  quietly  passed  away. 

Died,  In  Rush  County,  Indiana,  on  the  26th  of  4th 
month,  1857,  Jared  Patterson,  an  approved  minister 
in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a  member  of  Walnut 
Eidge  Monthly  Meeting,  aged  VI  years  and  24  days. 

This  dear  Friend  was  favored  with  the  nurture  of 
religious  parents,  and  having  in  his  youthful  days 
submitted  to  the  manifestations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
under  the  quickening  influence  thereof  he  was  enabled 
to  renounce  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  submit  to 
the  cross  of  Christ ;  and  continuing  in  faithful  obe- 
dience to  the  requirements  of  his  divine  Master,  he 
was  entrusted  with  a  gift  and  came  forth  in  the  min- 
istry, and  by  faithfulness  experienced  a  growth  and  an 
enlargement  therein. 

He  travelled  extensively  at  different  periods  within 
the  limits  of  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  on  this 
continent,  laboring  as  ability  was  afforded,  to  the  sat- 
isfaction and  edification  of  his  friends,  as  appeared 
from  ample  testimonials  given  forth  by  them. 

Ill  his  various  journeys  on  Truth's  account  he  was 
careful  to  keep  so  near  his  guide  as  to  be  preserved 
from  exceeding  the  limits  of  hisconcern,  or  continuing 
longer  from  home  than  the  clear  manifestations  of  duty 
required,  being  tenderly  solicitous  that  the  ministry 
should  in  no  respect  be  burdensome. 

During  his  last  confinement  (which  was  about  seven 
months)  from  a  species  of  cancer,  he  manifested  entire 
resignation,  and  was  often  led  to  render  the  tribute  of 
gratitude  and  thankfulness  to  the  Author  of  every 
blessing  for  the  favor  of  a  .peaceful  mind  and  being 
spared  much  physical  pain.  It  was  never  discover- 
able, in  the  time  of  his  affliction,  that  he  was  suffered 
for  a  moment  to  lose  his  confidence  in  the  all-sustain- 
ing arm  of  Divine  help,  or  to  doubt  of  his  acceptance 
with  his  Lord  and  master. 

He  appeared,  from  an  early  stage  of  his  disease 
impressed  with  a  belief  that  it  would  terminate  his 
time  here,  and  expressed  that  he  had  through  holy  help 
done  his  da)''s  work  in  the  day  time,  and  felt  clear  of 
the  blood  of  all  men.  And  as  the  closing  period  drew 
near,  his  mind  seemed  more  and  more  withdrawn  from 
all  earthly  things,  and  abundant  evidence  was  given 
that  the  all-snstaining  arm  of  Divine  Goodness  was  un- 
derneath to  support  and  comfort  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
On  the  morning  previous  to  his  departure  he  bade  an 
affectionate  farewell  to  those  present,  desiring  to  be 
remembered  to  all  of  his  dear  friends  everywhere,  say- 
ing his  peace  flowed  as  a  river.  He  passed  tranquilly 
and  quietly  away,  without  a  groan  or  struggle.  In 
hira  we  have  lost  a  faithful  standard  bearer  in  the 
church,  but  have  the  consoling  belief  that  our  loss  is 
his  eternal  gain. 


WEST  TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  oversight  of  this 
Institution  will  meet  at  West  Town  on  Fourth  day, 
the  3d  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock,  A.M. 

The  Committee  on  Admission  meet  on  the  same 
day  at  8  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  the  Committee  on  In- 
struction on  the  preceding  evening,  at  7J  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  meet  there  on  Seventh  day 
afternoon,  the  30th  inst. 

Thomas  Kimbbr,  Clerk. 
Philada.,  Dth  mo.  23d,  185V.— 2t. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  COLORED  YOUTH. 

The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Commit 
Room,  Arch  St.,  on  the  26th  of  Fifth  month,  185V, 
3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

M.  C.  Cope,  Secretary 
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For  Friends'  Eeriew.  lit 
THE  SHALLOW  PRETENCES  OF  INFIDELITY. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  priva 
letter  written    by  an    eminent  linguist  ai 
dated  "  Calcutta,  Feb.  14,  1857,"  no  part  if 
which  was  intended   for  publication,  but  P 
cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting  to  our  readerf 

"  I  am  very  busy  in  studying  Hindostane 
and  am  much  interested  in  it.  The  eviden 
aiforded  by  the  language  of  the  Hindoos  ac 
Germans,  also  of  the  old  Greeks  and  Roman 
of  their  coming  from  one  common  stock, 
striking  and  wonderful.  All  four  nations  see 
to  be  allied,  but  the  Hindoos  and  Germat 
very  closely;  not  only  many  words,  but  ev 
the  grammar, — the  conjugation  of  the  verbs  f( 
example, — afford  striking  similarities.  I 
inclined  to  think'  that  materials  exist  in  th! 
analogy  of  language,  which,  in  the  hands  of 
truly  philosophical  thinker  and  able  writei 
will  not  only  throw  most  interesting  light  o 
the  early  history  of  the  nations, — till  lately 
deeper  than  Egyptian  darkness, — but  will  cov 
those  arrogant,  superficial  pretenders,  who  clait 
that  all  the  different  races  of  men  are  origina' 
ly  of  different  stocks,  with  '  shame  and  everlast 
ing  contempt.' 

"  This  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  to  me 
but  it  would  be  obviously  out  of  place  to  dwe' 
on  it  in  a  letter.    I  cannot  forbear,  however 
calling  attention  to  one  fact  in  a  somewha 
different  field.     A  hundred  years    ago,  the 
history  of  old  nations  was  supposed  to  aflForc 
a  whole  arsenal  of  the  most  efficient  weapons 
with  which  the  infidel  could  as.sail  the  religion 
of  the  Bible.     Now  that  the  subject  is  fai 
better  understood,  it  is  found  that  this  portion 
of  history  affords  the  most  remarkable  confirma 
tion  to  the  truth  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
When  in  the  steamer  '  Hiudostan,'  I  met  with 
an  English  gentleman  who  was  associated  with 
Layard  in  Persia,  and  has  lately  been  making 
explorations  on  his  own  account.    He  has  made 
most  important  discoveries,  and  shown  where 
others  are  to  be  made.    One  of  the  inscription 
which  he  discovered,  confirms  in  a  remarkabl 
manner  the  character  of  Nebuchadnezzar  givei 
in  the  Scriptures.    This  inscription  represcnti 
the  monarch  ns  being  a  great  builder,  anc 
boasting  of  what  he  had  accomplished  in  that 
line.    (See  chap.  iv.  verse  30,  of  Daniel.)  This 
gentleman  (whose  name  is  Lofius,)  is  an  unaS' 
suming  but  manly  fellow,  but  not  what  would  be 
called  a  ''ixligious  man/'  perhaps  his  testimony 
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i  more  unexceptionable  on  that  account.*  He 
on  intimate  terms  with  Major  (now  Sir 
Tenry)  Rawlinson.  He  says  the  Major  was 
)rmerly  rather  inclined  to  be  a  '  free  thinker,' 
ad  that  he  confesses  his  views  of  the  Bible 
ave  been  greatly  modified  by  his  discoveries 
1  archseology.  In  this  age,  and  especially  in 
ur  country,  when  there  is  such  a  wild,  pre- 
iimptuous,  though  generally  most  superficial 

!»irit  of  inquiry  ;  when  so  many  seem  to  de- 
land  of  the  Deity  a  perfect  clearing  up  of  all 
oubts,  requiring  that  truths  involving  infini- 
UDE  should  be  brought  down  to  the  capacity 
t  f  an  insect's  brain  ;  when  through  the  faithless- 
ess  or  incapacity  of  many  of  those  who  pass  as 
jachers  of  religion,  and  the  deplorable  weak- 
if|ess  or  dulness  of  the  many  who  need  to  be,  if 
nhey  are  not,  taught,  even  the  most  thoughtful 
nd    earnest  are    occasionally   infected  with 
Hi  doubts,  (for  all  moral  as  well  as  physical  dis- 
ases  are  sometimes  epidemic  if  not  contagious,) 
I  regard  it  as  a  great  mercy  that  God  has  pro- 
'ided, — laid  up  in  storehouses,  so  to  speak, — 
uch  provision  against  this  time  of  weakness, 
Sterility,  and  famine.    Not  merely  archseology 
[  ind  ethnology,  but  all  the  sciences,  have  been 
jpaade  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of  revealed 
■eligion.  A  few  years  ago,  when  a  book  was  pub- 
ished  called  "  Vestiges  of  Creation ; "  not  only 
ijill  the  infidels  and  enemies  of  religion,  but 
nany  worthy   men   with   active,  intelligent, 
rat  ill-informed  minds   caught  at  it  as  the 
;olden  key  which  was  to  imlock  all  the  mys- 
eries  of  the  universe ;  w,hile  the  real  ten- 
lency  of  the  work  was  to  sap  the  foundations 
)f  all  true  religious  belief,  as  well  as  of  all 
sound  philosophy.     But  science  herself  soon 
ietected  and  exposed  the  specious  deception, 
[t  was  shown  that  the  author,  while  proposing 
to  use  all  the  different  sciences  tobuild  up  his 
lystem,  was  himself  an  utter  sciolist  in  all." 


POPULATION  OP  PRANCE. 

Some  remarkable  facts  come  out  of  the  French 
census  for  1856,  contrasting  forcibly  with  there- 
suits  of  the  English  census  in  1851,  or  last  year's 
Report  of  the  Registrar-general.  There  had 
been,  it  appears,  no  real  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion since  1851  ;  and  there  was  a  marked  and 
constant  influx  of  people  from  the  country  into 
towns,  chiefly  into  Paris.  Taking  the  years  1841 
to  1846,  the  increase  of  population  was  1,200,000; 
from  1851  to  1856,  it  was  only  256,000,  and  this 
disappears  in  the  sum-total  when  the  mortality  is 
taken  into  consideration.  From  1846  to  1851, 
the  increase  was  380,000  :  the  decline  is  thus 

*  He  has  just  published  an  interesting  and  well 
written  book  of  some  500  octavo  pages  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  he  lent  to  me  and  I  have  read;  there  are 
probably  no  copies  of  it  yet  in  America.  [A  book, 
by  W.  R.  Loftus,  probably  the  same  here  referred  to, 
has  been  published  in  this  country. — Ed. J 


seen  to  be  progressive  :  and  by  the  side  of  this 
we  find  the  numbers  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine  increased  by  300,000  in  the  past  five  years, 
in  consequence  of  the  migrations  from  the  prov- 
inces to  the  capital.  Fifty-four  departments 
shew  a  decrease  :  one,  the  Haute  Saone,  has  lost 
one-tenth  of  its  population,  and  others  in  nearly 
the  same  proportion.  G-rave  matter  here  for  pro- 
fessors of  economical  and  social  science  to  con- 
sider over. —  Chamhers's  Journal. 


AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION. 

The  thirty-third  anniversary  of  the  American 
Sunday-School  Union  was  held  at  Jayne's  Hall, 
Chestnut  street,  below  Seventh,  on  the  evening 
of  the  12th  inst. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  report  of  the  So- 
ciety's work  for  the  year  ending  February  28th, 
1857. 

The  receipts  in  the  Missionary  department  have 
been:  In  donations,  $71,982  37;  in  legacies, 
$11,945  87,  and  a  balance  on  hand  from  last  year, 
beingspecially  designated  by  the  donors,  $769  43, 
making  the  total  resources  of  the  department,  for 
the  year,  $84,697  67. 

This  sum  has  been  faithfully  appropriated  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  donors.  A 
large  corps  of  missionaries  have  been  sent  forth 
into  twenty-six  difi'erent  States  and  Territories, 
who  have  established  more  than  1800  new  schools, 
gathered  into  them  about  80,000  children,  and 
secured  for  the  instruction  of  these  children  over 
13,000  teachers — supplying  poor  and  needy 
schools  and  children  with  books  and  other  Sun- 
day-school requisites.  In  addition  to  planting 
these  new  schools,  they  have  visited,  supplied 
with  books,  and  otherwise  assisted  nearly  3000 
Sunday-schools,  containing  more  than  100,000 
children ;  making  a  total  of  Sunday-schools  or- 
ganized and  aided  of  nearly  5000. 

If  we  take  into  our  estimate  the  result  of  the 
last  six  years,  we  find  that  the  Society  has  or- 
ganized in  that  time,  through  the  direct  labors  of 
its  Missionaries,  more  than  12,000  new  Sunday- 
schools,  containing  about  78,000  teachers  and 
nearly  500,000  children. 

The  Mis&ionary  labors  of  the  Society  are  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  publishing  department. 
Indeed,  the  latter  is  quite  subordinate  to  the  for- 
mer. As  a  missionary  institution,  the  Society 
has  two  chief  objects :  1.  To  open  new  Sun- 
day-schools in  neighborhoods  and  settlements 
where  they  would  not  otherwise  be  established  ; 
visiting  and  reviving  old  Sunday-schools ;  and  2. 
To  supply  them  with  books  for  carrying  on  the 
schools  successfully,  when  thus  begun. 

All  donations  made  to  the  Society  are  scrupu- 
lously applied  to  the  objects  designated  by  the 
donors.  In  no  case  are  they  applied  to  carry  on 
the  publication  department  of  the  Society's  ope- 
rations. 

The  Publishing  department  has  distributed 
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during  the  past  year  books,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of 
$177,563  13. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Society  so, to  arrange 
the  price  of  books  as  to  merely  sustain,  and  en- 
large as  occasion  may  require,  this  branch  of  its 
operations,  and  not  with  a  view  of  creating  a  rev- 
enue for  the  missionary  department. 

The  Society  now  publish  a  complete  Library 
for  Sunday-schools,  containing  481  volumes,  and 
4  selections  from  the  general  Library  of  1 00  vol- 
umes each,  for  $10  ;  also  two  "  Five  Dollar  Ju- 
venile Libraries"  of  seventy-five  volumes  each ; 
Child's  Home  Library,  50  volumes,  $3  50  ;  three 
Village  and  Family  Libraries,  twenty-four  vol- 
umes, $3  each,  and  the  Child's  Cabinet  Library 
of  fifty  volumes,  $2  50. 

The  Sunday  ScJioolJuurnal  and.  Youth's  Pen- 
ny Gazette  are  published  as  formerly;  and  in 
order  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  latter,  and 
to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all,  the  price  of 
subscription  has  been  reduced  to  ten  cents  per 
annum  where  one  hundred  copies  are  taken. — 
Philadelj)hia  Times. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 

The  twentieth  annual  report  of  this  Board  was 
read  at  the  commencement  of  the  recent  annual 
meeting  in  New  York.  From  it  we  gather  the 
following  facts  : 

The  receipts  from  all  sources  (in- 
cluding a  small  balance  from 
last  year  of  $24  86,)  have  been    $205,768  00 

Expenditures  218,520  17 

Leaving  an  indebtedness  of      S12,752  17 
This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Board  that  a  debt  of  any  considerable  extent  has 
been  incurred,  and  it  is  greatly  regretted  by  those 
who  have  the  chief  control  of  its  aff"airs. 

Thirty-two  missionary  laborers  have  been  sent 
out  during  the  year.  Six  of  these  were  desig- 
nated to  the  mission  in  China ;  two  to  Northern 
India ;  one  to  Western  Africa  ;  and  the  remain- 
der to  the  various  missions  among  the  Indian 
tribes  of  our  own  country.  Nine  others  are  under 
appointment,  and  will  leave  for  their  respective 
fields  of  labor  during  the  coming  summer,  unless 
the  depressed  state  of  the  treasury  shall  prevent 
their  being  sent  out. 

The  Board  has  missions  among  ten  of  the  prin- 
cipal Indian  tribes  of  our  own  country ;  one  for 
tlic  Jews  in  New  York  city;  one  for  the  Chinese 
in  California ;  two  in  South  America ;  two  in 
Western  Africa;  one  in  Siam;  three  in  China; 
two  in  Northern  India;  and  at  the  same  time 
extends  pecuniary  aid  to  the  Evangelical  Socie- 
ties of  Belgium,  Para,  Geneva,  and  to  the  Wal- 
densian  Synod.  Connected  with  these  various 
missions  there  are  72  ministers  of  the  Go.spel ; 
132  male  and  female  assistant  missionaries  from 
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this  country ;  69  native  helpers ;  55  school  ipjr 
various  grades,  and  4284  pupils;  31  churcl 
and  940  communicants,  of  whom  about  150  h  Isei 
been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Savi  ion 
during  the  past  year.  Six  printing  presses  h  le' 
been  industriously  employed  at  the  same  time  ita 
furnishing  the  printed  papers  to  be  circulated  se 
China,  Siam  and  India. — Philadelphia  Tin  of 

  «, 

OUTLINES  OF  DR.  LIVINGSTON'S  JOURNEYS  A  it 
DISCOVERIES  IN  CENTRAL  SOUTH  AFRICA,  itoi 
(Continued  from  page  672.) 

Anxious  to  commence  his  new  journey  ea  jf, 
ward.  Dr.  Livingston  resolved  not  to  remain  j  jj^ 
Linyanti  longer  than  necessary,  yet  nearly  t  ( 
months  elapsed  before  his  preparations  could  j,], 
completed.    But,  whatever  else  might  have  be  itji 
wanting,  there  W£\s  no  lack  of  volunteers  for  t  ^ 
new  expedition.    The  reports  made  by  his  coi  ,» 
panions  to  Loando,  and  the  desire  to  find  a  pf 
sage  to  the  coast,  prompted  not  a  few  to  off 
their  services.    When,  therefore,  he  was  rea( 
to  set  out,  no  less  than  114  picked  men  we  jjj, 
happy  to  entrust  themselves  to  his  guidanc  ^ 
This  will  appear  the  more  remarkable,  when 
recollect  that  part  of  the  proposed  journey  la  jj 
through  a  region  from  which  the  Makololo  ha  j( 
not  long  before  been  expelled  by  their  powerfi  ^ 
foes  the  Matabele,  whose  territory,  governed  b  jjj 
Moselekatse,  stretched  along  to  the  south  of  th  j, 
Zambese,  upon  the  northern  bank  of  which  ou  j] 
friend  proposed  to  travel.  He  and  his  attendants  ,jy 
however,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  peopl  jj 
through  whose  country  they  would  pass  durinj  jj 
the  early  part  of  their  journey.    These  wen  j 
Makololo,  the  subjects  of  Sekeletu,  and  th<  j 
friends  of  the  Missionary.  „ 

As  it  will  enable  our  readers  the  better  tc 
realize  Dr.  Livingston's  circumstances  whiU  ^ 
prosecuting  his  journey  eastward,  we  shall  here  , 
briefly  notice  a  few  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  travelled.  As  previously 
explained,  the  Makololo  are  a  mixed  race.  One 
portion  of  them,  now  reduced  by  the  pestilential 
climate  to  a  small  remnant,  migrated  not  many 
years  since  from  the  d'T  more  salubrious 
regions  adjacent  to  tlie  Lahari,  or,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently termed,  the  Kalahari  desert.  They  are 
composed  of  tribes  of  Bechuanas,  and,  providcn-, 
tially,  aswe  believe  it  will  soon  appear,  they  have 
introduced  the  Sitchuana — that  language  in 
which,  chiefly  by  the  persevering  labors  of  Moflat, 
nearly  the  entire  Scriptures  are  now  printed. 
Although  far  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  race  in 
whose  territory  they  found  a  refuge,  and  known 
to  be  a  conquered  and  expatriated  people,  they 
have  nevertheless  gained  for  themselves  both 
political  and  moral  ascendancy,  and  are  now  the 
acknowledged  aristocracy  and  rulers  of  the  pre- 
vious possessors  of  the  soil.  Hence  the  Sit- 
chuana has  become  the  classic  tongue,  the  court 
language  of  the  Makololo, — a  circumstance  which 
not  only  facilitated  our  traveller's  intercourse 
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~h  them,  but  whidi  constitutes  an  important 
paration  for  their  reception  of  the  Gospel. 
It,  while  these  Bechuanas  form  a  mostinfluen- 
section  of  the  Makololo,  the  bulk  of  that 
[ifion  consists  of  a  fine,  athletic,  and  skilful  race 
egroes.  And  during  Dr.  Livingston's  des- 
along  the  Zambese,  it  was  with  a  tribe  of 
se  negroes  (the  Balonda)  that  he  chiefly  came 
"ij}  contact.  Through  the  country  north  of  that 
iT,  he  found  them  very  numerous,  but  living 
ii  small  communities ;  and,  as  the  fly  prevents 
toral  pursuits,  they  devote  themselves,  appa- 
tly  with  great  interest  and  even  delight,  to 
iiculture.  As  he  passed  their  villages,  the 
deuce  of  their  industry  constantly  met  his 
Upon  every  hand  he  saw  men,  women  and 
Idren  assiduously  working  in  their  gardens, 
''Itivating  maize,  Caifre  corn,  millet,  beans, 
pipkins,  rice,  &c.,  which,  particularly  upon  the 
r  grounds,  which  are  annually  flooded  by  the 
mbese,  yield  a  large  return  for  comparatively 
le  labor.  On  gaining  a  more  intimate  acquain- 
ice  with  their  social  state,  our  traveller  was 
sciaily  struck  with  one  prevailing  peculiarity — 
!  position  and  even  power  of  the  women.  As 
ule  it  has  been  found  that  heathenism  de- 
ves  woman  of  her  rightful  status  in  society, 
i  dooms  her  to  drudgery  and  degradation.  It 
30  with  the  Caffres  and  other  natives  of  the 
ith  with  whom  our  traveller  was  most  familiar. 
J  was  not  prepared,  therefore,  either  by  reading- 
observation,  to  find  amongst  a  heathen  and 
:y  superstitious  people,  the  relative  position  of 
in  and  woman  reversed ;  and  so  strange  did 
s  appear,  that  not  until  his  observations  upon 
}  point  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Portuguese, 
1  he  feel  assured  of  the  fact.  That  the  women 
3uld  sit  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  ;  that  a 
uug  man,  on  entering  the  matrimonial  state, 
ould  be  compelled  to  remove  from  his  own  vil- 
;e  to  that  of  his  wife  ;  that  in  forming  this  rela- 
n,  he  should  bind  himself  to  provide  her  mother 
th  firewood  as  long  as  the  old  lady  lived ;  that 
3  wife  alone  could  divorce  the  husband,  and 
it,  in  the  event  of  their  separation,  the  children 
came  the  property  of  their  mother  ;  and  that 
e  lord  of  creation  should  be  unable  to  enter 
to  the  most  ordinary  contract,  or  to  perform  the 
nplest  service  for  another,  without  the  sanction 
the  lady  superior,"  were  certainly  indica- 
)ns  of  female  supremacy,  which  it  was  passing 
range  to  find  amongst  the  denizens  of  Central 
frica.  But  yet  it  must  be  allowed,  that  "  the 
ciprocity  was"  not  "  only  on  one  side  ;"  for, 
turn  for  the  husband's  deference,  his  wives 
316  expected  to  provide  him  with  food. 
Unlike  all  the  other  South  African  tribes  known 
Dr.  Livingston,  those  negroes  are  devoted 
olaters.  As  he  passed  along  their  principal 
>ads,  he  saw  pathways  leading  out  of  them  to 
(ots  consecrated  to  spirit  worship  in  the  dark 
cesses  of  their  forests.  To  ^these  spots  they 
equently  repair,  and  as  they  ascribe  disease  or 


calamity  to  the  angry  shades  of  their  departed 
relatives,  they  make  frequent  offerings  of  food 
and  other  things  with  a  view  to  propitiate  them  j 
but  unseen  beings  are  not  the  only  objects  of  their 
idolatry.  Dr.  Livingston  saw  others  the  work  of 
their  own  hands,  a  "  block  of  wood,  with  a  rough 
human  head  carved  upon  it,  or  a  lion  made  of 
clay,  and  two  shells  for  eyes,  standing  in  a  shed. 
Before  these,  the  people,  when  unsuccessful, 
beat  a  drum  all  night.  And  they  are  otherwise/' 
he  adds,  "  very  superstitious.  They  would  not 
eat  with  us,  nor  in  our  sight.  They  took  meat 
from  us  and  ate  it  at  home.  When  I  saw  them, 
and  thought  of  the  vast  numbers  there  are  in  this 
land,  all  living  without  Grod  and  without  hope,  I 
often  sat  down  with  feelings  of  despair.  When 
will  they  be  supplied  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ  ?" 

But,  whatever  he  might  have  seen  in  these 
children  of  nature  to  deplore  or  to  condemn,  their 
treatment  of  himself  and  his  companions  was 
uniformly  kind.  On  approaching  a  village,  a 
messenger  generally  met  them  with  a  polite  in- 
vitation to  enter  and  to  select  the  tree  under 
which  they  would  prefer  to  rest.  Having  availed 
themselves  of  the  proff"ered  privilege,  the  people 
brought  and  arranged  beneath  the  broad  shadows 
of  the  tree  as  many  of  the  roofs  of  their  own 
dwellings  as  weresuflicient  to  shelter  their  visitors 
from  the  mid-day  sun  and  nightly  dews.  But 
this  was  not  all.  "  My  party,"  writes  Dr.  Liv- 
ingston, "  were  well  fed  all  the  way  down  until 
we  came  near  to  Tete.  And  they  always  gave 
gracefully,  often  with  an  apology  that  want  of 
time  prevented  them  making  more  food  ready, 
and  believed  our  statement  of  having  nothing  to 
offer  in  return." 

But,  greatly  as  the  travellers  were  indebted  to 
their  friends,  they  were  not  dependent  upon  them. 
Much  of  the  country  through  which  they  passed 
literally  swarmed  with  large  game ;  the  troops  of 
elephants,  especially,  far  exceeding  anything  of 
which  Dr.  Livingston  had  previously  heard  or 
conceived.  To  the  natives  these  creatures  prove 
a  great  pest,  as  not  unfrequently  they  broke  into 
their  gardens,  and,  if  disturbed  while  eating 
pumpkins,  or  other  produce,  they  would  follow 
the  disturbers,  demolish  the  dwelling  into  which 
they  had  fled,  and  not  unfrequently  kill  them. 
Dr.  Livingston's  party  had  often  to  shout  to  the 
elephants  in  their  path  to  get  them  out  of  the  way, 
and  they  shot  great  numbers  of  their  young  for 
food ;  but  these  formidable  creatures  were  often 
dangerous,  as,  when  alarmed,  they  would  rush 
into  the  midst  of  the  travellers.  But,  in  addition 
to  elephants.  Dr.  Livingston  found  this  extended 
and  well-watered  region  peopled  everywhere  with 
buffaloes,  giraffes,  zebras,  antelopes,  and  pigs. 
Referring  only  to  one  species,  the  beautiful  spring- 
bok, he  writes :  "  I  could  form  no  idea  of  the 
number  of  these  lovely  animals  I  saw  in  actual 
migration.  I  can  compare  them  to  locusts  alone ; 
for  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  they  appeared 
a  tumultuous  mass,  sometimes  in  sprinklings,  and 
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at  other  times  in  dense  crowds,  upon  a  plain  six 
or  seven  miles  long,  by  three  or  four  broad."  At 
times,  when  Dr.  Livingston  had  gone  out  to  ob- 
tain game  for  his  party,  and  had  laid  himself 
down  upon  some  grassy  bank,  watching,  rifle  in 
hand,  the  wild  creatures  thickly  scattered  over 
their  native  pastures,  their  exquisite  forms,  their 
graceful  motions,  their  unsuspicious,  confidence, 
the  free  and  apparently  joyous  life  they  led  as 
they  browsed  or  gambolled  upon  the  rich  banks 
of  the  bright  river,  whose  course  he  was  tracking 
to  the  sea,  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle  has  so  en- 
tranced him,  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  power  of 
firing  a  single  shot,  and,  rather  than  introduce 
disorder  and  death  into  a  scone  so  fair,  and  so 
replete  with  evidence  of  the  great  Creator's 
bounteousness,  he  has  returned  empty-handed  to 
his  people.  Eut  the  daily  wants  of  his  numerous 
companions  would  not  allow  our  friend  to  yield 
very  frequently  to  such  amiable  sentimentalism 
or  compunctious  visitings.  A  dinner  must  be 
found,  though,  to  provide  it,  the  gentle  and  stately 
giraffe,  the  fleet  zebra,  the  graceful  antelope,  or 
the  ponderous  hippopotamus,  must  fall.  And 
here,  perhaps,  we  may  observe,  the  most  dainty 
meat  of  the  Makololo,  the  roast  beef  of  Old  Africa, 
is  the  flesh  of  the  zebra ;  while  the  giraffe  sup- 
plies him  with  his  veal,  the  hippopotamus  with 
pork,  and  the  numerous  antelopes  with  venison. 
These  delicacies  were  rarely  wanting  to  our 
travellers  through  their  long  journey,  while  the 
river  banks  formed  a  perfect  battue  of  winged 
game.  Geese,  ducks,  and  smaller  birds  in  myriads 
swarmed  along  their  line  of  march.  When  at  a 
single  shot  our  friend  could  bring  down  no  less 
than  eighteen  ducks,  more  need  not  be  said  to 
show  that  Central  South  Africa  is  anything  but 
a  barren  desert.  Nor  was  fish  much  less  plenti- 
ful than  flesh  and  fowl.  Whatever  other  priva- 
tions, therefore,  our  traveller  sustained,  his  com- 
missariat was  not  open  to  much  complaint,  and 
we  do  not  wonder  to  hear  him  say,  "  I  found  it 
unnecessary  to  burden  myself  with  provisions  in 
travelling,  for  the  animals  did  not  seem  to  know 
a  gun,  and  would  stand  within  bow-shot  of  my 
weapon."  And  to  this  productiveness  of  the 
soil,  and  the  abundance  of  the  game,  he  was 
largely  indebted  for  the  success  of  his  enterprise. 

As  soon  as  the  preparations  for  leaving  Liu- 
yanti  had  been  completed,  our  friend,  mounted 
upon  the  back  of  an  ox,  set  out  towards  the  east, 
relying  upon  the  same  kind  Providence,  which 
had  hitherto  prospered  his  way,  and,  full  of  hope 
that  his  design  would  be  accomplished,  he  en- 
tered upon  this  new  journey.  The  description 
already  given  of  the  people  through  whose  vil- 
lages he  passed,  and  of  tiie  reception  they  gave 
him,  will  enable  our  readers  to  realize,  to  some 
extent,  his  daily  experience  during  much  of  his 
journey.  For  a  considerable  time  he  kept  in 
.sight  of  the  Zambesc,  and  tracked  its  windings ; 
but  there  was  no  point  of  importance  along  its 
course  at  wliich  he  did  not  carefully  take  astro- 


nomical observations.  So  constant,  indeed, 
the  use  he  made  of  the  sextant  and  arti 
horizon,  that  the  rumor  preceded  him,  that 
white  man  was  coming,  who  brought  down 
sun  and  moon,  and  carried  them  under  his  ai 
And  the  highest  authority  upon  such  a  pi 
the  Astronomer-Royal  at  Cape  Town,  has  affiri 
that,  "  beyond  the  Cape  district  of  that  col 
there  is  no  river  laid  down  with  the  accu 
with  which  the  Zambese  has  been  laid  dow 
the  centre  of  Africa  by  his  observations." 

(To  be  coQtinued.) 


GREAT  EASTERN  RAILWAYS. 

The  preliminaries  for  the  great  Euphr 
Railway  are  growing  more  and  more  into  a  wi 
ing  form.    An  excellent  sheltered  bay  for  a  1 
bor  has  been  found  near  the  mouth  of 
Orontes,  in  which  a  port  and  terminus  are  tc 
built.    From  thence  the  line  will  run  to  Killi 
town  of  11,000  inhabitants — and  onwards  to  . 
tioch  and  Aleppo.    The  latter,  as  is  well  kn 
is  an  important  ti'ading  city,  and  we  hear  that ! 
inhabitants  petitioned  to  have  the  railway  clos 
them.    From  Aleppo,  the  line  will  stretch  j 
allel  with  the  Euphrates  to  Ja'  Ber  castle,  wh 
it  is  proposed  that  the  first  section  shall  end,  £ 
from  thence  to  Buzrah  (the  Bassora  of  the  A 
bian  Alights,)  a  name  with  which  Mr.  Layard  1 
made  us  all  familiar.    Here  will  be  the  startii 
point  of  a  branch  to  the  capital  of  Persia,  wh 
the  main  line  will  continue  across  Beloochisl 
and  to  India  by  way  of  Hyderabad  and  the  D 
can.    It  will  be  a  triumph  of  enterprise  wb 
passengers  can  get  into  a  train  on  tiie  shore 
the  Mediterranean,  and  travel  without  a  chani 
of  trains  3000  or  4000  miles  to  Calcutta.  Wh; 
ever  be  the  result  of  our  negotiations  with  Pers 
it  is  thought  that  we  shall  keep  Bushire  for  t 
sake  of  permanent  protection  to  the  Grulf  termin 
of  the  railway. — There  is  talk,  too,  of  a  new  ra 
way  in  India,  from  Rajmahal  toDarjeeling,  sor 
SOU  miles,  whereby  an  important  section  of  tl; 
country  will  be  opened  up,  and  invalids  will 
able  to  travel  quickly  from  the  hot  plains  to  tl 
temperate  climate  of  the  hills. — And  there  is 
scheme  for  a  telegraph  to  India,  to  start  fro; 
Cape  Ilelle,  across  the  Mediterranean,  to  Sci 
Rhodes,  Alexandria,  and  follow  the  railway 
Suez.    From  thence,  a  submarine  cable  to  be  lai 
in  lengths  of  about  50U  miles  to  Kurrachee,  th 
several  lengths  to  terminate  at  stations  along  th 
coast,  so  as  to  obviate  the  expense  and  difficult; 
of  repair,  &c.,  of  one  long  continuous  line.— 
Chambers's  Juu7-nal. 


From  the  AmericBn  Messenger. 
THE  liAIlRKL  OF  WHISKEY. 

My  father,  about  forty  years  ago,  was  a  partne; 
in  a  firm  which  owned  a  distillery.  On  one  occa 
sion  he  loaded  his  wagon  with  ardent  spirits,  anc 
went  to  market  at  the  town  of  W  ,  selling  por 
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-ins  of  his  load  here  and  there  on  the  way  as  op- 
rtiittunity  offered. 

M  Returning  homeward,  he  came  to  a  certain 
in  nt  where  he  had  a  few  days  before  sold  a  bar- 
ar  I  of  spirits  to  a  retailer.    Here  he  witnessed  a 
p(ist  appalling  scene.    Ten  or  a  dozen  persons 
irate  collected  together,  most  of  whom  were  in- 
oltticated.    Besides  those  who  lay  in  the  ditch 
'M  on  the  floor,  others  were  cursing  and  swear- 
in ;  and  fighting,   presenting  such  a  scene  of 
thsomeness  and  disgust  as  alcohol  only  can 
iduce,  and  the  hardened  only  can  endure  to  he- 
ld.  That  all  this  was  occasioned  by  ardent 
rits  he  had  no  doabt,  but  he  hoped  it  was  not 
s  same  which  he  had  sold  a  short  time  before. 
"'^  inquired  particularly,  and  found  that  the 
'J'rits  used  on  this  occasion  was  the  very  same 

I  had  sold  the  retailer  on  his  way  to  W  . 

The  picture  of  the  scene  caused  by  his  liquor 
'"psed  and  repassed  before  his  mind,  and  by  the 
jie  he  reached  home  his  mind  was  fully  made 

*  to  abandon  the  pernicious  business,  which 
"  did  without  delay.  Meanwhile  his  partner, 
"  unted  by  similar  reflections,  resolved  to  follow 

example,  and  the  fires  of  the  distillery  were 
P  t  out,  to  be  rekindled  by  them  no  more.  That 
'Iher  was  for  many  years  afterwards  a  pious 

*  i  successful  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  about 
Jo  years  since  finished  his  course  with  joy, 

^retted  by  all  who  knew  him. 
Lf  the  scene  occasioned  by  the  use  of  one  barrel, 
part  of  one  barrel  of  spirits,  be  so  heart-rend- 
' what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  disclosures  to 
made  in  the  judgment,  when  the  dreadful 
'  ings  of  rum  in  every  age,  in  every  land,  and 
'    every  case,  shall  be  presented  in  a  vast 
'ijture  of  '-lamentation    and    mourning  and 
%?"  J.  L.  M. 


1  From  the  AmericLin  Measeoger- 

1  i'OR  EVERY  ONE  THAT  ASKETH,  BBOEIVETH." 
Matthew  7 :  8. 

1,  ask  not  wealth  ; 

le  gaudy  bauble  glitters  to  deceive: 
hath  a  thorn  to  press  thee  when  asleep  ; 
maketh  wings,  and  leaveth  thee  to  weep  : 

Ask  not  what  wealth  can  give. 
1,  ask  not  fame; 

le  empty  bubble  breaks  at  every  gale : 

5  mighty  shadow  stalks  in  midnight  gloom ; 

kills  its  hero,  then  it  haunts  his  tomb, 

Where  all  its  triumphs  fail. 
1,  ask  not  love; 

The  fond  heart's  idol"  breaketh  the  fond  heart: 
is  smile  is  oft  deceitful,  and  its  power 
)0  oft  is  felt  in  sorrow's  darkest  hour : 

Ask  not  his  treacherous  dart, 
h,  ask  not  power; 

eek  not  a  burden  that  must  crush  thee  down, 
ook  at  the  thrones  of  tyrants  in  the  dust ; 
ehold  how  frail  the  prop  in  which  they  trust : 

Ask  where  their  might  has  gone, 
h,  ask  not  life; 

Not  even  life  itself  makes  good  the  name." 
ow  oft  its  victim  craves  the  boon  of  death, 
?'hea  ffuilt  or  sorrow  yearns  to  yield  the  breath : 
Ask  not  the  fitful  flame. 


Ask  for  a  broken  heart, 
A  grief  for  all  the  ills  thy  hand  hath  done ; 
A  pang  for  wasted  life,  for  useless  breath ; 
A  hope  that  triumphs  o'er  the  fear  of  death  : 

Ask,  and  the  goal  is  won. 
Ask  for  a  quiet  mind, 

A  heart  at  rest  from  all  the  jars  of  strife  ; 
A  humble  heart,  that  never  soars  to  fall; 
A  heart  to  bless  the  Hand  that  gives  it  all 

That  priceless  gift  of  life. 
Ask  for  a  fount  of  tears. 
The  heart  to  sympathize  in  others'  woe ; 
The  soul  to  feel  for  all  the  sorrowing  here, 
And  power  to  point  them  to  a  better  sphere, 

Where  tears  can  never  flow. 
Ask  for  a  home  in  heaven. 
Poor  lonely  wanderer  on  life's  troubled  sea, 
When  wealth  and  fayne  undpoiver  are  wrecked  and  gone, 
And  all  earth's  blandishments  for  ever  flown. 
Ask  for  a  home  in  heaven,  where  grief  can  never  be. 

A.  c.  0. 


THE  OLD  COTTAGE  CLOCK. 
Oh  !  the  old,  old  clock,  of  the  household  stock, 

Was  the  brightest  thing  and  neatest; 
Its  hands,  though  old,  had  a  touch  of  gold, 

And  its  chime  rang  still  the  sweetest. 
'Twas  a  monitor,  too,  though  its  words  were  few, 

Yet  they  lived,  though  nations  altered; 
And  its  voice,  still  strong,  warned  old  and  young, 

When  the  voice  of  friendship  faltered  ! 
'  Tick,  tick,'  it  said — '  quick,  quick,  to  bed —  ■ 

For  ten  I've  given  warning ; 
Up,  up,  and  go,  or  else,  you  know. 

You'll  never  rise  soon  in  the  morning !'' 

A  friendly  voice  was  that  old,  old  clock. 

As  it  stood  in  the  corner  smiling, 
And  blessed  the  time  with  a  merry  chime, 

The  wintry  hours  beguiling; 
But  a  cross  old  voice  was  that  tiresome  clock. 

As  it  called  at  daybreak  boldly, 
When  the  dawn  looked  gray  o'er  the  misty  way, 

And  the  early  air  blew  coldly  ; 
'  Tick,  tick,'  it  said — '  quick,  out  of  bed, 

For  five  I've  given  warning ; 
You'll  never  have  health,  you'll  never  get  wealth. 

Unless  you're  up  in  the  morning!" 

Still  hourly  the  sound  goes  round  and  round. 

With  a  tone  that  ceases  never; 
'While  tears  are  shed  for  the  bright  days  fled, 

And  the  old  friends  lost  forever  ! 
Its  heart  beats  on,  though  hearts  are  gone* 

That  warmer  beat  and  younger; 
Its  hands  still  move — though  hands  we  love 

Are  clasped  on  earth  no  longer! 
'  Tick,  tick,'  it  said,  '  to  the  church-yard  bed, — 

The  grave  hath  given  warning — 
Up,  up,  and  rise,  and  look  to  the  skies, 

And  prepare  for  a  heavenly  morning  !' 

C.  Swain. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Advices  from  Liverpool  and 
London  are  to  the  6th  inst. 

England. — The  new  Parliament  assembled  on  the 
30th  ult.  Evelyn  Denison,  the  Ministerial  candidate, 
was  chosen  Speaker  without  opposition. 

The  Duchess  of  Gloucester,the  last  surviving  daugh- 
ter of  George  HI,  died  on  the  30th  ult.,  at  the  age 
of  81. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  of  the  exports  for  3d 
month,  show  an  increase  of  £1,000,000,  compared  with 
the  same  month  of  last  year. 
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Lady  Franklin  has  purchased  a  vessel  for  another 
search  for  her  lost  husband,  and  given  the  command 
to  Capt.  JlcClintock,  the  commander  of  one  of  the 
former  expeditions. 

A  collision  occurred  near  Holyhead,  on  the  night  of 
the  28th  ult.,  between  the  ships  Tuscarora  for  Phila- 
delphia, and  Andrew  Foster,  from  New  York  for 
Liverpool.  The  latter  sunk  in  a  short  time,  but  those 
on  board  saved  themselves  in  their  boats,  were  taken 
up  by  another  vessel,  and  landed  at  Liverpool.  The 
Tuscarora  was  obliged  to  put  back  to  Liverpool. 

Fkancu. — The  journal  Le  Nord  of  Brussels  asserts 
that  the  French  government  intends  to  demand  form- 
ally of  China  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  em- 
bassy at  Pekin,  and  in  case  of  refusal,  will  endeavor, 
in  concert  with  the  English,  to  force  a  passage  to 
Pekin  by  water,  and  there  dictate  terms  to  the  Chinese 
government.  The  authority  of  the  statement  is  doubt- 
ful. 

Denmark. — Dispatches  from  the  French  Minister  at 
Copenhagen  state  that  an  influential  party  in  Denmark 
is  endeavoring  to  force  the  King  to  abdicate,  but  the 
latter  has  declared  to  the  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  his  determination  not  to  yield  to  such  an  attempt. 

Italy. — Anew  Austrian  Governor-General  has  been 
appointed  in  the  Lombardo-Veneiian  provinces,  and 
mad^his  formal  entrance  into  Milan  on  the  19th  ult. 
He  was  rather  coldly  received  by  the  people. 

China.. — The  Chinese  authorities  of  Whampoa  are 
said  to  have  sentenced  three  Chinese  merchants  to 
death  for  having  carried  on  commercial  transactions 
with  th.e  English,  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  govern- 
ment. Affairs  at  Canton  remained  without  change, 
at  the  last  accounts.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  had 
been  made  by  a  part  of  the  English  force,  to  dislodge 
the  Chinese  junks  from  the  entrance  of  one  of  the 
creeks. 

A  body  of  Chinese  coolies  on  board  the  Peruvian 
ship  Carmen,  bound  for  Callao,  revolted  on  the  pas- 
sage, and  set  the  vessel  on  fire,  when  they  all,  2uO  in 
number,  perished,  a  portion  of  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers escaping  in  the  boats.  The  coolies  on  the  British 
ship  Gulnare,  for  Havana,  also  revolted  and  attempted 
to  burn  the  ship,  but  they  were  overpowered  and  the 
flames  extinguished,  2^  of  the  Coolies  being  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  struggle. 

Australia. — The  governments  of  the  three  colonies 
in  Australia  have  commenced  the  construction  of 
nearly  1000  miles  of  magnetic  telegraph,  connecting 
some  of  the  principal  settlements,  which  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  nine  months.  Morse's  instrument  is  to  be 
used,  and  iS.  W.  McGowan,  formerly  in  charge  of  a 
telegraph  office  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  has  been  chosen  to 
superintend  the  construction.  Two  lines,  of  102  and 
108  miles  respectively,  have  been  already  opened. 

South  America. — The  Legislative  Convention  of 
Peru  has  voted  a  loan  of  $100,000  to  Costa  Rica,  to 
aid  in  the  war  with  Walker.  An  electric  telegraph 
is  to  be  constructed  from  Callao  to  Lima,  and  thence 
to  Pasco.  The  government  of  Chili  is  affording  mu- 
nificent aid  to  free  schools,  universities,  medical  col- 
leges and  railroads.  A  new  constitution  for  Venezuela 
has  been  promulgated,  and  the  late  President  and 
Vice  President  have  been  re-elected  for  sis  j'ears. 

A  proposition  has  been  introduced  into  the  New 
Granadian  Congress,  to  separate  the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma from  New  Granada,  and  to  make  it  an  independent 
State,  to  be  placed  under  a  joint  protectorate,  formed 
by  the  United  States,  England,  France  and  Sardinia. 
It  was  not  thought  that  the  project  would  be  adopted. 
The  governor  of  Panama  has  issued  a  proclamation 
forbidding  the  entrance  of  adventurers  who  have 
taken  or  intend  to  take  part  in  the  Central  American 
war.  into  Panama.  ^ 

Mexico. — The  govefnraent  has  promulgated  a  de- 
cree reviving  an  ancient  law,  which  provided  in  cer- 


tain  cases  for  religious  services  to  the  poor  fr( 
charge  ;  and  the  Archbishop,  instead  of  resistin; 
as  was  expected,  issued  a  circular  letter,  not  only  i 
firming  the  law,  but  in  effect  making  the  priestbl 
dependent  henceforth  upon  voluntary  contributi 
instead  of  compulsory  dues  imposed  by  the  civil  1 
thority.    This  step  has  produced  great  dissatisfac] 
among  the  clergy,  many  of  whom  refuse  to  obey, 
have  resigned  their  offices  to  avoid  compliance. 

The  silver  mines  of  San  Luis  Potosi  are  statec 
have  produced  during  the  last  month  $150,000. 

A  party  of  filibusters,  chiefly  from  California, 
recently  invaded  Sonera,  are  reported  to  have  bj 
captured  by  the  Mexican  troops,  and  all  of  them,  si] 
in  number,  sentenced  to  be  shot. 

Domestic  — News  from  California  is  to  the  20th 
A  bill  bad  passed  the  State  Senate,  submitting 
question  of  paying  the  State  debt  to  the  people, 
bill  had  been  reported   to  the  Assemblj'  by 
Judiciary  Committee,  to  prevent  the  immigration'! 
colored  persons,  and  it  was  thought  would  proba! 
jiass.    A  small  steamer  had  been  launched  at  Sto'j 
ton,  being  the  first  built  there. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  has  decided  thail 
slave  who  was  held  by  a  man  living  in  Kentuc]| 
and  was  frequently  sent  by  his  master  into  Ohio 
transact  business,  was  thereby  made  free. 

In  consequence  of  the  length  and  severitj-  of  t! 
winter  in  Northern  Michigan,  some  remote  distii(|J 
are  said  to  be  destitute  of  provisions  for  the  peop|viij 
and  fodder  for  the  cattle,  so  that  both  are  dying 
starvation.    A  meeting  to  raise  funds  for  their  rel  I 
has  been  held  at  Detroit.  In  some  portions  of  Tennej 
see  also,  great  destitution  exists,  and  trees  have  be  f 
cut  down  to  feed  the  cattle  on  the  buds.    In  one  plal 
the  Circuit  Court  was  obliged  to  adjourn  from  tl| 
want  of  food  for  the  horses  of  those  in  attendance. 

At  a  recent  sitting  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court 
Kansas,  Judge  Lecompte  presiding,  a  person  who  hj 
been  arrested  and  held  to  bail  for  acting  as  Judge 
Reeder's  election  to  Congress,  was  put  on  his  trial 
when  it  appeared  that  no  indictment  had  been  founl 
against  him,  and  that  he  had  been  held  on  a  meil 
bench  warrant.  About  twenty  others  were  in  a  siml 
lar  position,  all  of  whom  were  discharged.  One  mail 
tried  for  acting  as  Judge  at  that  election,  was  acquil 
ted.  Some  prominent  Free  State  men  have  been  acl 
mitted  as  lawyers  in  the  Court  presided  over  by  Judgl 
Cato,  on  taking  the  oath  to  support  the  Kansas  ani 
Nebraska  Act.  .\  nolle  prosequi  has  been  entered  i  I 
the  cases  of  Governor  Robinson  and  others,-  indicte] 
for  treason. 

A  French  Protestant  Minister  has  purchnsed  300i| 
acres  of  laud  in  Monongalia  Co.,  Va.,  at  75  cents  ail' 
acre,  for  a  congregation  of  five  hundred  Waldense.'l 
from  the  High  Alps,  in  the  south  east  of  France. 

Recent  oflicial  investigations  show  that  tlie  area  o| 
Iowa,  which  has  been  hitherto  estimated  at  50,01^1 
square  miles,  is  really  56,080  square  miles,  oif 
35,891,200  acres. 

The  Albany  Argus  estimates  the  maple  sugar  cropl 
of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  present  season  at| 
20,000,000  pounds,  and  that  of  the  whole  country  all 
68,500,000  pounds  ;  the  value  of  which,  at  12^  cents! 
per  pound,  is  $8,562,500  ;  nearlj''  equal  to  half  the! 
cane  product  of  last  year. 

At  a  recent  session  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  in  I 
Utah,  the  .Mormon  members  of  the  bar  and  others,  by 
threats  and  violence,  compelled  the  Judge  to  adjourn 
the  Court  sine  die,  and  to  promise  to  sustain  the  laws 
of  Utah — the  Federal  authorities  being  openly  sit  .it'l 
defiance.  Those  officials  who  are  not  Mormons  arc 
said  to  feel  themselves  in  a  dangerous  position,  and  a 
purpose  is  plainly  avowed  to  drive  all  Gentiles,  as  tlie 
Mormons  term  those  not  of  their  profession,  from  the 
Territory. 
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From  the  London  Friend. 
LETTER  TO  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  DUBLIN. 

A  pamphlet  has  lately  appeared,  intituled 
'  The  Eight  Principle  of  the  Interpretation  of 
Scripture,  considered  in  reference  to  the  Eucha- 
ist  and  the  Doctrines  connected  therewith.  A 
Charge  delivered  at  the  Triennial  Visitation  of 
he  Province  of  Dublin.    By  Richard  Whately, 
).  D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin." 
In  p.  11  is  the  following  passage  : — 
"  §  2.  Among  the  causes  which  superstitious 
lave  led  to  the  neglect  of  the  Ordi-  fp~g 
lance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  by  many,  Eucharist, 
nd  in  one  Christian  Sect  to  the  absolute  rejee- 
ion  of  it,  must  be  reckoned,  I  cannot  doubt,  the 
iiperstitions  that  have  prevailed  on  the  subject, 
"or  every  kind  of  superstition,  besides  the  in- 
•insic  evil  of  it,  has  a  tendency  to  cast  discredit 
any  doctrine  or  institution  that  has  been 
Dused  by  an  admixture  of  human  devices.  The 
wall  daubed  with  untempered  mortar,'  which 
as  been  built  up  by  presumptuous  Man,  has  a 
ndency  to  bring  down  in  its  fall  the  original 
id  sound  parts  of  the  building.    And  thus  the 
perstltious  adoration  of  the  elements  of  bread 
^1  id  wine — not  to  mention  that  it  has  exposed  to 
ntemptuous  rejection  the  religion  itself  of  which 
was  represented  as  a  part — led,  by  a  natural 
action,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Sacrament 
self,  which  had  been  thus  abused,  from  the  list 
Christian  Ordinances.    The  paradoxical  and 
volting  character  of  the  doctrine  of  Transub- 
intiation,  and  the  superstitions  resulting  from 
caused  a  well-known  Sect  to  reject  the  Eucha- 
it  altogether." 

And  to  this  paragraph  is  appended  a  note, 
lich  is  as  follows  : — 

'  Of  course  the  same  divine  authority  which 


instituted  the  Sacraments  may  modify  or  annul 
them.  And  accordingly  if  any  one  declares  that 
they  are  no  longer  to  be  literally  celebrated,  pro- 
fessing to  be  '  moved  by  the  Spirit'  to  say  so, 
(which  is  precisely  equivalent  to  the  expression 
of  the  ancient  Prophets,  '  thus  saith  the  Lord'), 
he  is  to  be  obeyed,  provided  he  gives  the  requisite 
proof  oi  his  divine  commission  by  the  display  of 
those  sensible  miracles  which  were  '  the  signs  of 
an  Apostle.' 

"  But  in  the  absence  of  any  such  proofs,  such 
a  pretender  and  his  followers  must  be  accounted 
guilty  of  a  most  profane  presumption. 

"  Barclay,  in  his  Apology,  notices  the  demand 
made  of  such  miraculous  proofs  from  those  of  his 
persuasion.  And  he  attempts  to  meet  the  objec- 
tion founded  on  the  want  of  those  proofs ;  which 
indeed  was  no  more  than  needful ;  since  the  claim 
to  a  direct  commission  from  Heaven  is  the  very 
key-stone  of  their  whole  system — the  one  first 
link  of  the  chain  on  which  the  whole  depends. 

"  He  alleges  that  there  is  no  need  of  miracles 
to  confirm  their  doctrines  :  since  these  are  wliat. 
were  tatigM  hy  the  Apostles,  who  did  establish 
:  their  claim  by  miraculous  proofs.    But  this  holds 
j  good  only  with  respect  to  doctrines  admitted  by 
■  all   Christians.     When   any  interpretation  is 
taught  wherein , Christians  are  not  agreed,  and  is 
I  declared  to  be  established  by  a  direct  divine  reve- 
1  lation,  miraculous  proof  is  needed  of  the  triith  of 
j  that  interpretation.    Thus,  no  fresh  miraculous 
I  sign  was  required  to  convince  the  Jews  of  the 
divine  authority  of  their  prophetical  wi  ifings ; 
I  but  when  these  were  interpreted  to  denote  the  sid- 
j  mission  of  '  the  Grentiles  to  be  fellow-heirs,'  which 
the  Jews  did  not  acknowledge,  then  a- miraculous 
proof  was  needed,  and  was  accordingly  given 
(Acts  xi.)  of  this  interpretation.    But  to  assume 
that  a  certain  doctrine,  contrary  to  what  is  gepe- 
rally  received,  is  that  of  the  Apostles,  and  thence 
to  infer  that  those  who  teach  it  are  inspired,  is  a 
most  palpable  begging  of  the  question." 

The  following  Letter  has  been  prepared  in 
consequence,  and  transmitted  to  the  Archbishop. 

To  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

Our  attention,  as  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  has  been  recently  called  to  a  passage  in 
a  Charge  delivered  by  thee  to  the  "  Bishops  and 
Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Dublin,"  on  the  occa- 
sion of  thy  last  visitation,  and  to  the  note  ap- 
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pended  to  it ;  and  as  there  is  in  both,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  latter,  a  distinct  reference  to  the 
opinions  and  practice  of  our  religious  Society, 
and  to  the  arguments  on  which  it  is  assumed  that 
those  opinions  and  that  practice  are  grounded, 
we  trust  that  it  will  not  be  deemed  an  intrusion 
if  we  briefly  state  what  we  apprehend  to  he  mis- 
conceptions on  thy  part  in  regard  to  them. 

With  thy  masterly  refutation  of  the  errors  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  explicit  assertion  of 
the  great  Protestant  principle, — the  duty  of  the 
exercise  of  individual  judgment  in  matters  per- 
taining to  religious  faith, — we  cordially -concur. 
Nor  are  we  about,  in  the  present  letter,  to  set 
forth  and  argue  in  detail,  as  controversialists,  the 
scriptural  grounds  of  our  Christian  doctrine  and 
practice  on  the  special  subject  referred  to,  but 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  correction  of  those 
parts  of  the  Charge  and  note  which  relate  to  our- 
selves, and  which  we  deem  inaccurate.  These 
are — 

First.  The  statement  that  "  the  paradoxical 
and  revolting  character  of  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiaticn  and  the  superstitions  resulting 
from  it,  caused  us  to  reject  the  Eucharist,"  and 
that  we  are  "  guilty  of  the  profane  presumption" 
of  "  pretending  a  divine  Commission"  to  "annul 
a  sacrament"*  previously  "  divinely  instituted." 

Secondly.  The  position  that  neither  our  doc- 
trines nor  our  interpretation  of  Scripture  can  be 
supported  without  "  miraculous  proof  of  the  in- 
terpretation," because  they  are  not  "  admitted  by 
all  Christians." 

And  iliirdhj.  The  charge  made,  or  at  least  im- 
plied, that  the  Society  of  Friends  first  "  assume 
that  a  certain  doctrine,  contrary  to  what  is  gener- 
ally received,  is  that  of  the  Apostles,  and  thence 
infer  that  those  who  teach  it  are  inspired." 

Now,  as  to  the  first  statement,  a  reference  to 
Barclay, "j"  Tuke,J  Gurney,§  and  other  writers  of 
the  Society  who  have  set  forth  and  defended  its 
principles,  will  show  that  neither  has  the  idola- 
trous corruption  of  the  rite  been  the  cause  of  our 
rejecting  it,  nor  have  we  ever  asserted  the  subse- 
quent repeal,  by  authority  pretended  to  have 
been  communicated  to  us,  or  to  our  fore-fathers, 
of  a  rite  originally  established  by  Christ  himself. 
The  ground  taken  is  this,  that  according  to  the 
sound  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  History  and 
of  the  discourses  of  our  Lord  (especially  when 
viewed  in  connexion  with  the  spiritual  character 
of  the  Gospel  dispensation  as  contrasted  with  the 
Law,)  He,  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  did  not  institute 
any  such  rite  as  an  ordinance  in  his  Church. 

We  believe,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  that 
on  that  night  whicli  immediately  preceded  the 
ofi'ering  up  of  himself  (as  our  true  "  passover" 

*  riic  term  "  Sacrament,"  so  far  from  bciug  found 
in  liny  of  our  Lord'.s  di.scourses,  is  purely  of  human,  if 
not  of  licalhen  origin. 

■{■Barclay's  '  Apology,'  Prop.  XIII. 

X  Tuke's  '  Principles,'  Chapter  VI. 

\  J.  J.  Gurney's  '  Obseryations,"  Chapter  IV. 
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sacrificed  for  us,  1  Cor.  v.  7,)  he  partook  of  the 
Jewish  rite  of  the  passover,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple on  which  he  had  previously  submitted  to 
circumcision,  and  to  John's  baptism,  and  had 
paid  the  didrachm  for  the  service  of  the  Temple 
(called  by  our  translators  the  tribute-money) — 
Matt.  xvii.  24—27,  all  of  which  are  now  at  an 
end,  and  that  the  main  scope  of  our  Saviour's 
words,  whilst  eating  this  his  last  paschal  supper, 
and  partaking  of  the  cup  at  supper  and  the  cup 
after  supper,  incident  to  that  Mosaic  rite,  was  to 
point  the  attention  of  his  disciples  to  its  antitype, 
the  offering  of  his  own  body,  and  the  shedding  of 
his  own  blood,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 

Our  writers  have  also  enforced  the  argument 
drawn  from  the  narrative  of  our  Saviour's  last 
passover,  by  a  reference  to  "his  language  in  the 
sixth  chapter  of  John,  in  which  the  spiritual 
feeding  upon  his  body  is  contrasted  with  the 
literal  eating  of  the  manna  with  which  the 
Israelites  were  fed  in  the  wilderness,  and  to  his 
address,  after  his  ascension,  to  the  Church  of 
Laodicea  (as  given  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,) 
in  which  he  promises  to  come  in  and  sup  with 
those  who  hear  his  voice  and  open  the  door  unto 
him. 

Much  more  could  be  said  in  support  of  the 
view  above  taken  of  the  real  purpose  of  our 
blessed  Saviour's  words  and  acts  in  reference  to 
this  subject;  but  our  object  in  the  present  letter, 
is  not  so  much  to  defend  our  own  doctrines  and 
practice,  as  to  show  that  the  grounds  of  our  dis- 
sent from  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  England 
in  this  matter  have  not  been  correctly  stated. 

But,  whilst  we  utterljf  disclaim  ^the  impiousi 
notion  imputed  to  us,  of  assuming  to  be  "  movedi 
by  the  Spirit"  to  annul  an  ordinance  established 
or  a  precept  given  by  our  Lord  and  Master,  we 
do  confess  to  maintaining  more  explicitly  than 
many  of  our  fellow-Christians,  that  the  sous  of 
God  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (Rom.  viii. 
14)  ;  that  the  same  Spirit  by  which  holy  meD 
of  old  were  moved  to  write  the  Scriptures  is  the 
true  and  efficient  help  for  the  right  understanding 
of  them,  and  that  he  not  only  guides  into  all 
truth  (John  xvi.  13),  but  is  the  Director  of  the 
Christian  in  his  various  dutids,  and  especial!}/ 
that  through  him  alonc.is  the  true  call  received 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  This  latter  point 
we  are  glad  to  think  that  the  Church  of  England, 
on  some  occasions  at  least,  recognises  as  distinctly 
as  we  do  ;  since,  in  the  Service  for  the  Ordina-| 
tion  of  Deacons,  they  are  expressly  asked  by  the 
Bishop  whether  they  trust  that  they  "  are  in- 
wardly moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  upon 
them  this  office  and  ministration,"  and  would 
therefore,  wc  apprehend,  not  be  admitted  tcj 
ordination  unless  they  answered  it  affirmatively,! ; 

Secondli/.  As  to  the  proposition  that  no  interji 
prctation  of  Scripture  can  be  supported  withoulf 
miraculous  evidence  of  an  express  Divine  com- 
mission, unless  it  be  an  interpretation  in  whici 
all  Christians  are  agreed,  it  is,  we  submit,  entirelj 
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incorrectj  as  a  rule  for  the  decision  of  questions 
between  Christians  on  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture; and  the  attempt  to  make  it  apply  as  against 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  particular,  by  the  ex- 
pression (in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  note) 
which  implies  that  they  rest  their  authority  for 
such  interpretation  on  a  direct  divine  revelation, 
is  unwarranted  by  the  fact,  seeing  that  they  ex- 
plicitly submit  all  questions  of  doctrine  in  con- 
troversy to  be  decided  by  the  Holy  Scriptures 
alone.  Robert  Barclay  himself  (who  is  especially 
referred  to  by  thee)  expressly  says,  "  We  do  look 
upon  them"  [the  Holy  Scriptures]  "  as  the  only 
fit  outward  judge  of  controversies  among  Chris- 
tians, and  that  whatsoever  doctrine  is  contrary 
unto  their  testimony  may  therefore  be  justly  re- 
jected as  false.  And,  for  our  parts,  we  are  will- 
ing that  all  our  doctrines  and  practices  be  tried 
by  them  ;  which  we  never  refused,  nor  ever  shall, 
in  all  controversies,  as  the  judge  and  test.  We 
shall  also  be  very  willing  to  admit  it  as  a  posi- 
tive certain  maxim.  That  whatsoever  any  do,  pre- 
tending to  the  Spirit,  which  is  conti'ary  to  the 
Scriptures,  be  accounted  and  reckoned  a  delusion 
of  the  devil."*  This  was  written  in  1675:  and 
that  it  continues  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  down  to  our  own  times  may  be  seen 
from  the  language  of  the  body  in  its  collective 
capacity,  as  set  forth  in  the  printed  General 
Epistle  of  their  Yearly  Meeting  in  ]jondon  in 
1836,  in  which  we  find  the  following  paragraph 
on  this  subject : — "  It  has  ever  been  and  still  is 
the  belief  of  the  Society  of  Friends  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were 
given  by  inspiration  of  God ;  that  therefore  the 
declarations  contained  in  them  rest  on  the  au- 
thority of  God  himself;  and  there  can  be  no  ap- 
peal from  them  to  any  other  authority  whatso- 
ever :  that  they  are  able  to  make  us  wise  unto 
salvation  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 
being  the  appointed  means  of  making  known  to 
us  the  blessed  truths  of  Christianity  ;  that  they 
are  the  only  divinely  authorized  record  of  the 
doctrines  which  we  are  bound  as  Christians  to 
believe,  and  of  the  moral  principles  which  are 
to  regulate  our  actions  ;  that  no  doctrine  which  is 
not  contained  in  them  can  be  required  of  any  one 
to  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith ;  that  what- 
soever any  one  says  or  does  which  is  contrary  to 
the  Scriptures,  though  under  profession  of  the 
immediate  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  must  be 
reckoned  and  accounted  a  mere  delusion." 

In  answer  to  the  supposed  necessity  for  the 
concurrence  of  all  Christians  in  any  particular 
ioctrine,  in  order  to  establish  its  truth  when  its 
idvocates  assert  it  to  rest  on  the  true  interpreta- 
ion  of  Scripture,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show 
;he  unreasonableness  of  requiring  unanimity  for 
;he  proof  of  any  doctrine,  or  even  of  testing  its 
loundness  by  a  majority  of  votes  ;  but  we  trust  it 
nay  be  deemed  sufficient,  in  addressing  a  Pro- 


*  See  Barclay's  '  Apoiog-y,'  Prop.  III.,  2  vi. 


testant  theologian,  to  remind  him  of  the  large 
number  of  doctrines  and  of  interpretations  of 
Scripture  surely  believed  by  most,  if  not  all,  the 
reformed  Churches,  which  are  nevertheless  denied 
by  the  Greek  Church  and  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  ;  and  to  the  proof  of  which  notwithstand- 
ing it  would  not  be  admitted  by  any  Protestant 
that  miracles  are  necessary. 

The  passage  in  Barclay,  in  which  he  is  repre 
sented  as  attempting  to  meet  the  objection  that 
miracles  were  "  needed  to  confirm  the  doctrines" 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  has,  we  submit,  really 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject.  It  occurs  in  his 
proposition  "  concerning  the  Ministry"  (Prop. 
X,  §  xii.)  ;  and  he  is  not  speaking  of  the  proof 
of  doctrines  or  of  the  establishment  of  any  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  whatever  ;  but  of  the  im- 
mediate call  of  individual  Christians  by  the  Spirit 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  :  a  subject  on  which, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  theory  of  the  Church 
of  England,  in  a  part  of  its  ritual,  agrees  very 
closely  with  our  own,  however  this  importaut 
truth  may,  in  practice,  be  too  often  lost  sight  of. 
Robert  Barclay  says  : — "Some  unwise  and  un- 
wary Protestants  do  sometimes  object  to  us, 
that  if  we  have  such  an  immediate  call  as  we  lay 
claim  to,  we  ought  to  confirm  it  by  miracles. 
But  this  being  an  objection  once  and  again  urged 
against  the  primitive  Protestants  by  the  Papists, , 
we  need  but  in  short  return  the  answer  to  it  that 
they  did  to  the  Papists,  to  wit,  that  we  need  not 
miracles  because  we  preach  no  new  Gospel,  but 
that  which  is  already  confirmed  by  all  the  mira- 
cles of  Christ  and  his  Apostles ;  and  that  we  ofi"er 
nothing  but  that  which  we  are  ready  and  able  to 
confirm  by  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
both  already  acknowledge  to  be  true." 

Thirdly.  As  to  the  charge- that  the  Society  of 
Friends  first  "  assume  that  a  certain  doctrine 
contrary  to  what  is  generally  received  is  that  of 
the  Apostles,  and  thence  infer  that  those  who 
teach  it  are  inspired,"  we  must  confess  that,  as 
no  authority  whatever  is  cited  or  referred  to  in 
support  of  this  charge,  and  as  we  know  of  no  such' 
assumption  or  inference  in  any  of  the  acknow- 
ledged writings  or  authoritative  documents  of  the 
Society,  we  are  utterly  at  a'  loss  to  conceive  on 
what  the  supposition  that  we  maintain  so  palpable 
a  non  sequitur  depends.  The  statements  which 
we  have  already  made,  and  the  quotations  which 
we  have  given  under  the  various  heads,  will  go 
far  to  show  our  real  views  hereon. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  respectfully  offered 
to  thy  candid  consideration ;  and  it  will  be  a 
satisfaction  to  us  to  find  that  they  have  been  so 
far  successful  as  to  lead,  in  a  subsequent  edition, 
to  some  modification  of  the  statements  affecting 
a  body  of  thy  fellow-Christians,  whom,  we  are 
persuaded,  thou  wouldst  not  intentionally  misre- 
present. 

Signed,  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  a  small 
Committee  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 
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to  whom  is  confided  the  care  of  meeting  any  pub- 
lications affecting  its  doctrines,  by 

Thomas  Norton,  Clerk. 
Devonshire  House,  Hound sditch,  London. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  BIBLE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA. 

The  Managers  present  the  following  report  of 
their  proceedings  during  the  past  year. 

There  have  been  issued  from  the  Depository 
in  the  year  ending  Third  mo.  31st.,  1857,  1660 
Bibles,  739  Testaments,  and  117  Testaments  and 
Psalms ;  of  which  218  Bibles,  57  Testaments, 
and  66  Testaments  and  Psalms  were  sold  to 
Auxiliary  Associations ;  878  Bibles,  382  Testa- 
ments, and  12  Testaments  and  Psalms  were  fur- 
nished to  Auxiliaries  for  gratuitous  distribution  or 
sale,  at  low  prices,  in  their  discretion ;  and  120 
Bibles,  and  205  Testaments  were  disposed  of  by 
the  Committee  on  gratuitous  distribution. 

An  edition  of  1000  copies  of  the  Reference 
Bible,  one  of  1000  Testaments  12mo.,  and  one  of 
500  Testaments  and  Psalms,  have  been  printed 
during  the  year,  and  an  edition  of  2000  copies 
of  the  School  Bible  is  now  in  press. 

An  abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  account  and  a 
statement  of  the  stock  of  books  on  hand,  are 
herewith  submitted. 

Our  late  esteemed  friend  Jasper  Cope  having 
bequeathed  $500  to  the  Association,  the  amount 
of  the  legacy  has  been  received  by  our  Treasurer. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  the  following 
named  Auxiliaries,  viz  :  Vassalborough,  Maine ; 
China,  Maine ;  Burlington,  N.  J. ;  Chesterfield, 
Alum  Creek,  and  Fairfield,  Ohio  ;  Eastern,  N. 
C. ;  New  Garden,  White  Water,  Western,  Ham- 
ilton, White  Lick,  Westfield,  Spiceland,  and 
Concord,  Indiana ;  Salem,  and  Three  River, 
Iowa;  and  Philadelphia,  Penn'a. 

From  some  of  the  Associations  no  reports  have 
been  received  this  year,  but  an  examination  of 
those  which  have  reached  us,  shows  that  Friends 
in  many  places  continue  to  feel  a  lively  interest 
in  the  work  of  Christian  benevolence  in  which 
they  are  engaged. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find,  that  several  of  the 
Auxiliaries,  within  whose  limits  the  wants  of 
members  of  our  own  religious  Society  have  been 
duly  supplied,  are  now  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
their  operations,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation lieretofore  given  by  the  Managers. 
This  course,  we  hope,  will  in  due  season  be 
adopted  by  all  of  them,  and  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  sustained  as  effective  organizations 
for  many  years  to  come.  Let  Friends  no  where 
become  discouraged,  or  induced  to  relinquish  the 
work,  because  it  seems  a  comparatively  small  one, 
and  no  striking  results  of  their  labor  are  apparent. 
It  is  a  sufficient  motive  to  perseverance,  that  we 
know  the  engagement  is  a  good  one;  and  the 
benefits  resulting  from  it  may  ultimately  be  far 
greater  than  we  can  anticipate. 
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One  of  the  Auxiliaries  remarks  :  "  While  the 
reports  give  the  gratifying  intelligence,  that  the 
families  of  Friends  within  our  limits  are  all  duly 
furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  all 
our  members  who  are  capable  of  reading,  with  a 
small  exception,  are  likewise  furnished,  we  would 
say,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  that  we  apprehend 
there  is  a  considerable  field  of  usefulness  open 
before  us,  beyond  the  pale  of  our  own  religious 
Society,  particularly  among  the  descendants  of 
Friends,  and  some  others  who  have  been  mainly- 
overlooked  in  the  distribution  of  the  Scripture.* 
heretofore.  We  may  state  further,  that  many  of 
our  members  manifest  at  present  a  lively  interest 
in  the  concern,  who  have  taken  no  part  therein 
heretofore." 

Another  says  :  "  We  feel  very  grateful  to  the 
Parent  Association  for  the  very  liberal  donations 
to  us,  which  have  enabled  us  to  furnish  many 
persons  in  indigent  circumstances  with  good 
copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  in  most  cases  they  have 
been  thankfully  received.  We  also  believe  that 
many  young  Friends,  who  have  had  copies  pre- 
sented to  them,  and  a  word  of  encouragement  at 
the  same  time,  have  been  induced  to  spend  more 
time  in  the  perusal  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  We 
have  thus  been  stimulated  to  renewed  exertions, 
and  in  the  future,  think  we  will  work  more  zeal- 
ously in  the  cause." 

Another  observes  :  "  There  appears  to  be  au 
increasing  interest  among  our  junior  members  to 
furnish  themselves  with  copies  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, which  to  us  is  matter  of  eHcouragement  to 
hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  each 
of  our  members  capable  of  reading  those  invalua- 
ble writings,  will  be  furnished  with  a  copy 
thereof." 

A  gratifying  evidence  of  efficient  action 
afforded  in  the  statement  of  another  Auxiliary, 
within  the  limits  of  which  about  350  families  of 
Friends  reside.  The  report  says  :  "  We  think 
there  is  no  family  of  Friends  within  our  limits, 
not  supplied  with  a  Reference  Bible  in  good 
clear  type  and  on  fair  paper.  We  believe  that 
nearly,  if  notquite  allour  members  who  can  read, 
and  have  come  to  sufficient  years,  are  each  sup- 
plied with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

The  Association,  however,  does  not  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  accomplishment  of  its  duty  in  re- 
lation to  our  fellow  members,  but  appears  to  havc> 
directed  its  attention  to  the  worthy  object  of  sup- 
plying their  necessitous  or  indifi'erent  neighbors, 
having  during  the  past  year  given  away  114 
Bibles  and  30  Testaments,  and  sold  109  Bibles 
and  28  Testaments.  In  a  few  of  the  more  remote 
Auxiliaries  there  seems  to  be  still  room  for  useful 
exertion  within  the  pale  of  our  own  religious 
Society,  but  we  arc  induced  to  hope  that  the  zeal 
and  perseverance  enlisted  in  the  cause,  will  ere 
long  supply  the  existing  deficiencies.  It  should 
be  remarked,  that  though  the  reports  from  the 
last  mentioned  Associations  show  a  large  number 
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of  individual  members  who  do  not  own  separate 
copies  of  the  sacred  Volume,  there  are  very  few, 
if  any  families  of  Friends,  who  are  not  furnished 
with  at  least  a  single  copy. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the 
Managers, 

William  Settle,  Secretary. 
Philadelpfiia,  Fourth  mo.  IQlh,  1857. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
THE  LUMINOUS  MUSHROOM  OF  VAN  DIEMAN'S 
LAND. 

The  following  account  of  this  singular  plant 
is  taken  from  the  letters  of  James  Backhouse, 
written  while  engaged  in  a  religious  visit  to  the 
criminals  and  other  inhabitants  of  Van  Dieman's 
Land  and  New  South  Wales. 

It  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  such  instances  of 
notice  taken  of  the  works  of  Omnipotence,  in  the 
outward  world,  by  men  of  piety,  while  engaged 
in  humble  devotedness  to  the  same  Divine  Being 
as  laborers  in  the  vineyard  of  the  spiritual  and 
inward  world.  It  is  believed  that  the  labors  of 
J.  B.  and  his  companion,  G-eoi'ge  W.  Walker, 
were  blessed  in  that  distant  land,  and  their  ac- 
cess to  the  attention  of  the  people  was  in  no 
degree  lessened  by  the  interest  they  took  in  the 
works  of  nature.  They  undoubtedly  saw  that 
an  extensive  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
outward  creation  does  not  conflict  with  such  a 
knowledge  of  spiritual  things  as  the  Creator  may 
condescend  to  unfold  to  poor  finite  man ;  and 
that  there  was  nothing  contradictory  ia.  their 
appropriating  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the 
former,  whilst  faithfully  engaged  in  their  devo- 
tion to  the  latter. 

Other  instances,  it  is  believed,  might  be  given, 
of  men  of  undoubted  piety  devoting  a  large  portion 
of  their  time  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences 
and  other  pursuits  intimately  connected  with  the 
general  welfare  of  mankind,  without  retarding 
their  growth  in  such  things  as  pertain  more 
directly  to  the  great  interests  of  the  soul. 

It  is  hoped  that  an  agreeable  and  legitimate 
change  is  slowly  but  perceptibly  taking  place  in 
the  minds  of  many  members  of  our  beloved  reli- 
gious society  on  this  subject,  and  that  the  number 
of  those  who  at  one  time  may  have  apprehended 
I  that  science  and  religion  were  hostile  to  each 
other,  is  growing  less  and  less.  H.  M. 

"  Being  out  after  dark,  we  were  much  inter- 
ested by  seeing  numbers  of  a  small  species  of 
agaric,  or  mushroom,  so  luminous  as  to  reflect  a 
shadow  on  substances  near  them.    When  held 
i(    near  a  watch,  the  hour  may  be  distinctly  seen ;  or 
5     on  being  held  near  the  face,  the  features  may  be 
discovered.  This  remarkable  fungus  has  obtained 
the  name  of  blue  light,  though  its  radiance  is 
,f  -rather  green  than  blue ;  it  grows  from  decaying 
li    sticks  or  straw,  and  is  very  abundant  among 
|,(    sugar-canes,  as  well  as  in  the  bush.    Its  cap  is 
f.    rather  convex,  covered  with  mucilaginous  matter, 
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and  is  under  one  inch  across  ;  the  stalk  is  slender, 
two  or  three  often  growing  together,  and  the 
whole  plant  is  very  watery.  The  brilliancy  is 
greatest  in  the  cap ;  but  it  shines  most  on  the 
under  side." 


THE  DANGERS  OF  PROSPERITY. 

"  Bat  when  the  young  man  heard  that  saying,  he  went 
away  sorrowful,  for  he  had  great  possessions." 
— Matthew  xix.  22. 

How  sad  to  read  this,  as  the  last  thing  we 
hear  of  one  so  promising,  so  amiable,  so  attractive ! 
Instead  of  becoming  a  happy,  decided  disciple  of 
the  Lord,  "  he.weut  away  sorrowful !"  He  was 
sorry  to  go,  his  conscience  and  heart  were  both 
affected,  but  "he  had  great  possessions,"  and  he 
could  not  consent  to  part  from  them.  His 
worldly  riches,  like  the  force  of  a  magnet,  drew 
him  away  from  Christ  and  heaven. 

The  lesson  which  Jesus  teaches  His  disciples, 
after  the  young  ruler  was  gone,  and  which  we 
may  all  learn  from  the  story,  is  the  great  danger 
to  the  soul  from  riches  and  prosperity.  "  How 
hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  !"  We  may  see  the  truth  of 
this  proverb  every  day. 

If  niy  lot  in  life  is  likely  to  be  rich  and  exalted, 
I  have  cause  to  tremble,  to  watch  and  pray.  If 
I  am  poor  and  humble,  let  me  not  envy  the  rich, 
but  be  contented,  and  thankful  to  be  spared  the 
temptations  of  prosperity.  But  let  me  remember, 
that  in  every  station,  the  love  of  the  world  and 
the  love  of  money  may  easily  creep  in,  and  come 
between  my  soul  and  salvation. 

Why  buy  we  that  which  is  not  bread  ? 

'  Why  hoard  what  is  not  gain  ? 

Why  seek  for  life  among  the  dead  ? 
For  joy  where  sorrows  reign? 

Oh !  Saviour,  grant  that  we  may  find 

In  thee  substantial  food  ; 
Leave  the  world's  empt}^  joys  behind, 

And  aim  at  real  good  ! 

Christian  Year' Book. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  WORLD. 

If  we  would  fairly  fulfil  our  vocation  as  a 
church,  we  must  give  heed  to  the  great  questions 
which  absorb  the  attention  of  mankind.  We  do 
not  mean  that  the  church  should  be  converted 
into  an  arena  for  the  discussion  of  exciting  and 
ephemeral  novelties ;  but  that  we  should  do  just 
what  St.  Paul  did,  and  what  every  Christian  man 
has  done,  who  has  left  his  mark  upon  the  world 
— speak  to  the  living  consciousness  of  men,  face 
the  actual  dangers  of  society,  meet  its  real  ne- 
cessities, make  men  feel  that  we  know  them,  can 
sympathize  with  them,  and  do  not  fear  them. 

How  would  the  blessed  Jesus  deal  with  the 
world,  if  he  should  return  to  the  earth  and  walk 
up  and  down  our  land,  as  he  once  walked  in 
Jewry  ?  In  what  company  would  he  be  found  ? 
What  would  bo  his  chief  topics  of  discourse  ? 
What  are  the  evils  he  would  first  attack  ?  How 
would  he  deal  with  the  American  Samaritan  ? 
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Where  would  he  find  the  American  Pharisee  ? 
How  would  our  popular  religion  bear  the  test  of 
his  doctrine  ?  Where  would  the  whip  of  small 
cords  be  applied  ? 

Oh,  if  the  living  Christ  could  be  reproduced 
in  the  person  of  his  professed  ambassadors,  what 
a  change  would  come  over  society,  and  what  an 
impulse  would  be  given  to  the  church !  He  spoke 
to  all  ages,  and  all  lands,  and  yet  none  ever  ad- 
dressed himself  more  directly  to  the  specific  con- 
dition of  his  own  times  and  his  own  people.  He 
came  into  sympathy  with  the  living  humanity  of 
his  day,  and  was  so  brought  into  sympathy  with 
universal  humanity.  He  uttered  no  vague  ab- 
stractions, propounded  no  dogmatic  theories,  but 
he  dealt  directly  with  man,  and  his  words  were 
spirit  and  life.  The  feeble  heard  him,  and  be- 
came strong;  the  wretched  heard  him,  and  a 
gleam  of  heavenly  joy  stole  through  the  darkness 
of  their  souls ;  the  outcast  heard  him,  and  the 
warm  dew  trickled  down  his  icy,  despairing  heart; 
the  sinner  heard  him,  and  became  holy.  Does 
our  preaching  thus  electi'ify  the  world  ?  Does  it 
thus  meet  the  real  wants  of  men  ?  Has  it  the 
reality  of  Christ  ?  Do  men  listen  to  it,  as  the 
condemned  criminal  in  his  cell  listens  when  the 
messenger  comes  to  tell  him  of  reprieve  or  death? 
Do  they  listen,  as  though  they  believed  ?  Do  we 
preach  as  though  we  believed,  and  felt  that  eternal 
issues  hang  upon  our  words  ?  If  we  did,  would 
there  be  so  many  human  contrivances,  loose,  dis- 
jointed, often  unchristian  in  their  form,  aiming 
to  accomplish  that  which  Jesus  established  his 
church  to  do  ? —  Church  Review. 


ECHOES  OF  A  MOTHER'S  VOICE. 

"  There  was  once,"  says  Dr.  P.  H.  Fowler, 
"  an  obscure  and  pious  woman  living  in  the 
south  of  England.  History  is  silent  respecting 
her  ancestry,  her  place  of  birth,  and  her  educa- 
tion. She  had  an  only  sou  whom  she  had  made 
it  her  great  business  to  train  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord.  In  the  seventh  year  of 
his  age,  his  mother  died,  and  a  few  years  later 
the  lad  went  to  sea,  and  engaged  at  length  as  a 
sailor  in  the  African  slave  trade.  He  was  soon 
an  adept  in  vice,  and  though  among  the  youngest 
of  the  crew,  he  was  the  most  proficient  in  guilt. 
But  his  mother's  instructions  sent  their  echoes  to 
him,  and  though  at  first  he  sought  to  deafen  him- 
self to  them,  they  grew  louder  and  louder,  until 
listeuing  to  them  at  last,  he  became  a  fervent 
Christian,  a  successful  preacher,  the  author  of 
books  which  the  church  will  never  let  die,' and  a 
writer  of  hymns  the  use  of  which  iSlCoexteusive 
with  our  tongue. 

"  This  wayward  son  whom  his  mother,  though 
dead,  addressed  and  reclaimed,  was  the  means  of 
the  couvor.'iion  of  Claudius  Buchanan,  so  dis- 
tiuguislicd  for  his  labors  in  the  East  Indies;  and 
the  '  Star  in  the  East,'  a  book  published  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  first  called  the  attention  of  our  Judson 


to  the  missionary  work,  and  sent  him  an  apostle 
to  Burmah. 

"  The  sailor,  turned  preacher,  was  also  the 
means  of  delivering  Thomas  Scott  from  the  mazes 
of  ruinous  error,  and  introducing  him  to  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life.  Mr.  Scott  prepared  the 
Commentary  known  by  his  name,  and  which  still 
continues  its  mission  of  converting  and  sanctify- 
ing power.  ■  • 

"  The  influence  of  this  same  minister  and 
author,  in  connection  with  that  of  Doddridge, 
was  principally  instrumental  in  making  Wilber- 
force  the  Christian  he  was.  To  Wilberforce's 
'  Practical  View  of  Christianity,'  the  conversion 
of  Legh  Richmond  may  be  ascribed,  and  Legh 
Richmond  wrote  'The  Dairyman's  Daughter,' 
and  other  tracts,  which  have  contributed  -  to  the 
salvation  of  thousands  of  souls. 

"  Such  are  some  of  the  results  of  that  voice 
from  the  dead  which  spoke  to  John  Newton  ; 
and  what  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  sum  has 
yet  been  revealed  !" 


THE  TWO  KINGS  OE  SIAM. 

Sir  John  Bowring,  in  the  account  of  his  mis- 
sion to  Siam,  gives  an  interesting  description  of 
the  two  kings — for  there  are  two- — -of  that  coun- 
try. Persons  who  know  little  of  the  state  of  this 
fine  country  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
First  King  is  well  versed  in  the  works  of  Euclid 
and  Newton  ;  that  he  writes  and  spekks  English 
with  tolerable  accuracy ;  that  he  is  a  proficient 
in  Latin,  and  has  acquired  the  Sanscrit,  Cinga- 
lese and  Pagan  languages ;  that  he  can  project 
and  calculate  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  and 
occultations  of  the  planets  ;  that  he  is  fond  of  all 
branches  of  learning  and  science;  that  he  has 
introduced  a  printing  press  with  Siamese  and 
English  types  ;  and  that  his  palace  and  table  are 
supplied  with  all  the  elegancies  of  European  life. 
He  lived  twenty-seven  years  in  retirement  before 
he  came  to  the  throne,  and  during  that  time  he 
acquired  the  accomplishments  which  make  his 
reign  a  memorable  and  most  beneficial  era|[^ 
Siamese  history.  He  was  born  in  1804,  and  is 
now  consequently  fifty-three. 

The  second  King  (his  brother)  appears  to  be 
equally  estimable  : 

"  My  intercourse  with  the  second  King  was  in 
all  respects  most  agreeable.  I  found  him  a  gen- 
tleman of  very  cultivated  understanding — quiet, 
even  modest  in  manners— willing  to  communicate 
knowledge,  and  earnest  in  the  search  of  instruc- 
tion. His  table  was  spread  with  all  the  neatness 
and  order  that  are  found  in  a  well-regulated  En- 
glish household.  A  favorite  child  sat  on  his 
knee,  wliose  mother  remained  crouched  at  the 
door  of  the  apartment,  but  took  no  part  in  the 
conversation.  The  King  played  to  his  guests 
very  prettily  on  the  pipes  of  the  Laos  portable 
organ.  He  had  a  variety  of  music ;  and  there 
was  an  exhibition  of  national  sports  and  pas- 
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times,  equestrian  feats,  elephant  combats,  and 
otlier  amusements.  But  what  seemed  most  to 
interest  the  King  was  his  museum  of  models, 
nautical  and  philosophical  instruments,  and  a  va- 
riety of  scientific  and  other  curiosities.  These 
kings  reign,  each  in  prescribed  limits,  in  perfect 
harmony.  This  double  monarchy  is  an  old  insti- 
tution of  Siam,  and  is  popular  with  the  people." 

The  Siamese,  by  the  report  of  the  author,  are 
an  amiable  and  intelligent  race,  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  civilization  in  all  that  relates  to  social  in- 
stitutions. He  relates  a  conversation  which  an 
Englishman  had  with  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs;  in  which  the  latter  showed  by  far  the 
keenest  appreciation  of  the  sources  of  England's 
greatness  : 

"  His  Excellency  asked,  how  the  English,  who 
inhabit  such  a  small  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  have  conquered  the  whole  of  India,  and 
have  made  themselves  feared  and  respected  in 
every  part  of  the  globe  ?  I  assigned  as.  the  rea- 
son, '  1st,  their  insular  position,  whifeh,  render- 
ing them  less  liable  to^  invasion  at  home,  permit- 
ted them  to  undertake  ^eater  enterprises  abroad  ; 
secondly,  that  the  English  are  descendants  of 
Saxons,  Normans  and^Celts  ;  and  that  while  w.e 
have  inherited  many  of  their  bad  qualities,  we 
have  also  inherited  and  amalgamated  various 
styles  of  valor  for  which  those  natioBS.Jrwere  so 
famous,  viz  :  the  Norman  impetuosity,  the  Celtic 
enthusiasm,  and  the  Saxon  solidity.'  Having,  as 
I  thought,  given  a  very  sufficient  reason,  I  was 
much  surprised  to  hear  his  Excellency  burst  out 
indignantly,  and  with  a  fluency  that  gave  me  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  following  him  ;  and  although 
in  general  neither  his  form  nor  features  appear 
calculated  to  express  much  feeling,  yet,  as  he 
Avarmed  with  the  subject,  he  really^temed  to  be- 
come another  man.  I^ive  his  general  meaning, 
as  far  as  either        Hunter  or  myself -can  recol- 

■  lect:  'No;  it  is  neither  their  poSition,  advanta- 
geous as  it  doubtless  is,  nor  the  ni'en ,  though  brave 

»as  lions,  that  has  raised  them  to,their  present  posi- 
tion. Other  nations  have  had  the  same  oppOT- 
Wnities  in  situation,  and  have  had  brave  soldiers ; 
yet  they  never  held  their  ground  likt  the  English. 
It  is  their  Government,  that  admirable  form  of 
administration  which  is  heldHn  equal  balance  by 
the  King,  by  the  nobles,  by  the  people — that 
Government  in  which  every  man  feels  that  he  has 
a  certain  share — that  country  in  which  he  feels 
that  his  interest  is  cared  for ;  these  are  the  things 
that  enable  a  man  to  fight — the  man  with  a  free 
spirit  will  dare  things  that  Avould  appal  a  slave. 
Can  it  be  good  that  a  few  should  legislate  for  all  ? 
Look  at  the  Laos  country ;  there  each  district 
chooses  one  man  to  tecome  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Six.  These  are  the  advisers  of  ^e 
King,  and  without  their  sanction  the  King  can 
do  nothing,;  but  still  he  is  entitled  to  dissent. 
Consider  the  consequences.  Every  man  hastens 
to  be  the  first-to  Show  his  faith  in  the  opinions 
of  the  Council.    There  you  can  sleep  without 
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thinking  of  shutting  or  barring  the  door;  while 
here  you  must  watch  everything  with  the  great- 
est care,  and  even  then  you  are  not  safe.  We 
have  hitherto  given  all  the  power  to  the  nobles, 
and  what  are  we  ?  Let  us  give  a  little  to  the 
people,  and  try  whether  we  shall  not  improve. 
Let  us  not  have  our  ministers  appointed  for  life  ; 
let  them  be  elected  for  a  term  of  years,  &nd  let 
their  election  depend  upon  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  more  we  mix  with  the  English,  the 
sooner  will  our  people  feel  that  they  have  a  right 
to  have  some  voice  in  the  forming  of  laws  by 
which  they  are  to  be  governed.  And  if  they  do 
assert  that  right,  who  will  oppose  them  ?  We 
have  no  regular  army ;  a  few  slaves  of  the  King 
take  that  name,  but  they  would  not  fight  against 
their  fellows." 

The  people  profess  the  faith  of  Buddah,  and 
seem  affectionately,  though  not  bigotedl}',  at- 
tached to  i%.  They  are  willing  to  engage  in  con- 
troversy with  our  missionari«6,  and  show  much 
acuteness  in  their  arguments.  The  author  re- 
lates : 

"I  found  no  indisposition  among  the  Siamese 
to  discuss  religious  questions;  and  the  general 
res^j^lt  of  the  discussions  was  :  '  Your  religion  is 
excellent  for  you,  and  ours  is  excellent  for  us. 
All  countries  do  not  produce  the  same  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  we  find  various  religions  suited  to 
various  nations.'  The  puesent  King  is  so  toler- 
ant that^e  ga^e  3,000  slaves  (prisoners  of  war) 
to  be  taught  religion  by  the  Catholic  missionaries, 
saying  :  '  You  may  make  Christians  of  these  peo- 
ple.' Pallegoix,  the  Catholic  Bishop,  who  is  a  great 
favorite  with  his  Majesty,  reports  several  conver- 
sations with  the  First  King,  which  do  honor  to 
his  liberal  spirit.  '  Pei'secution  is  hateful,'  he 
said  ;  '  every  man  ought  to  be  free  to  profess  the 
religion  he  prefers  ;  and  he  added;  'If  you  con- 
vert a  certain  number  of  people  anywhere  let  me 
know  you  have  done  so,  and  I  will  give  them  a 
Christian  governor,  and  they  shall  not  be  annoy- 
ed by  Siamese  authorities.'  I  have  a  letter  from 
the  King  in  which  he  says  that  in  the  inquiries 
into  the  abstruse  subject  of  the  Godhead,  '  We 
calnot'tell  who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong,  but  I 
will  pray  my  God  to  give  you  his  blessing,  and 
you  must  pray  to  your  God  to  bless  me ;  and  so, 
blessings  may  descend  upon  both.'  " 

The  First  King  is  favoi-able  to  the  extension 
of  commerce  in  his  dominions.  Peter  Plymley 
could  not  have  better  illustrated  the  advantages 
of  commerce  than  did  his  Majesty  in  a  few  pithy 
sentences ;  "  He  illustrated  his  view  by  the  fol- 
lowirns  allegory  :  Two  men  start  from  the  jungle 
loaded  with  the  coarse  article  it  produces — the 
fibres  of  the  hemp  for  example — they  move  on- 
ward and  come  to  a  place  wl^ere  there  is  more 
valuable  material,  as  cotton.  'The  foolish  and 
unimprovable  man  persists  in  carrying  his  coarse 
and  unproGtable  burden  of  hemp ;  his  wiser  com- 
panion exchanges  his  hemp  for  the  finer  and  more 
valuable  material.    They  still  mo^  on,  and  come 
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to  a  silk  district.  The  fool  sticks  to  his  hemp, 
the  wise  barters  his  cotton  for  silk ;  and  thus 
they  reach  the  end  of  their  journey,  one  exhaust- 
ed with  carrying  an  almost  worthless  and  heavy 
load,  the  other  having  broup;ht  with  ease  a  profit- 
able and  valuable  investment." 

.    FRIENDS'  KE7IEW. 


PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  30,  1857. 


Intoxicating  Drinks. — For  many  years 
past,  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  has  required 
its  Monthly  Meetings  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  their  members  in  respect  to  the  use  of  "  ardent 
spirits"  or  "spirituous  liquors,"  and  when  it  is 
found  that  individuals  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
the  article  as  a  beverage  or  common  drink,  such 
persons  are  to  be  afFectiofiately  entreated  to  give 
up  the  practice,  an^  their  number  must  be  re- 
ported to  the  Yearly  Meeting.  This  number  has 
varied  but  little  during  several  years,  and  the 
last  report  was  not  of  an  encouraging  character, 
as  it  showed  that  seventy-one  members  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  had  occasionally  made  use  of 
"  ardent  spirits"  as  a  drink,  in  the  course  of  the 
year. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  concern  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  does  not  extend  to  the  disuse  of 
all  intoxicating  liquors,  but  merely  discourages  the 
habit  of  taking  "  ardent  spirits"  or  "  spirituous 
liquors" — meaning  distilled  spirits — as  a  bever- 
age. One  or  the  other  of  these  terms  is  always 
carefully  used,  so  that  neither  in  the  Discipline 
of  our  Yearly  Meeting  nor  in  its  advices  sent 
down  to  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  is 
any  caution  to  be  found  against  the  practice  of 
drinking  other  intoxicating  liquors.  And  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting  does  not  stand  alone  in 
this  striking  inconsistency.  ^ 

We  are  pleased,  howevei',  to  learn  from  the 
last  number  of  the  British  Friend,  that  Durham 
Quarterly  Meeting  has  agreed  to  forward  a 
minute  to  London  Yearly  Mectingasking,  whether 
the  time  has  not  arrived  for  it  to  issue  some  ad- 
vice on  the  subject  of  its  members  making  or 
selling  intoxicating  liquors,  and  also  using 
them  as  beverages.  This  is  striking  at  the 
root  of  the  evil.  Much  of  the  drunkenness  which 
fills  our  land  with  crime  and  mourning  results 
from  the  drinking  of  liquors  which  are  not  called 

spirituous,"  tliafcrocess  of  distillation  not  being 
used  in  their  JranuHxcture.  The  mischief  is 
produced  by  me  intoxicating  quality,  whether 


this  be  the  result  of  distillation  or  of  vinous  fer- 
mentation, and  whether  the  liquor  be  called 
brandy  or  wine,  whiskey  or  beer,  rum  or  ale. 
Why,  then,  in  attempting  to  guard  against  in- 
temperance, should  a  dangerous  and  groundless 
distinction  between  the  various  kinds  of  intoxica- 
ting liquors  be  kept  up  and  insisted  upon  ? 


The  American  Tract  Society. — It  is  doubt- 
less known  and  regretted  by  many  of  our  readers 
that  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  this  Society,  in  reprinting  the 
works  of  various  authors,  to  omit  such  para- 
graphs as  contained  sentiments  adverse  to  sla- 
very. At  the  Annual  Meeting  last  year  a  Special 
Committee  was  appointed  to  examine  and  review 
the  proceedings  of  the  Executive  Committee  . 
and  from  a  report  made  and  unanimously  accepted 
at  the  late  Anniversary  of  the  Society,  it  appears 
that  a  different  course  is  to  be  pursued,  and  one 
better  adapted  to  prom6H;e  the  object  for  which 
the  Society  was  established.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  fjjjjfcure  action  of  the  Executive  Committee 
will  not' (S^ppoint  the  expectations  justly  raised 
by  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions  : 

"That  the  political  aspects  of  slavery  lie  entirely 
without  the  proper  sphere  of  this  Society,  and 
cannot  be  discussed  in  its  publications ;  but  that 
those  moral  duties  which  grow  out  of  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery,  as  well  as  those  moral  evils  and 
vices  which  it  is  known  to  promote,  and  which 
are  condemned  in  Scripture,  and  so  much  de 
plored  by  evangelical  Christians,  undoubtedly 
do  fall  within  the  province  of '*this  Society,  and 
can  and  ought  to  be  discussed  in  a  fraternal  and 
Cyujistian  spirit. 

^^That  whatever  considerations  in  the  past  may 
have  seemed  ^o  recommend  to  the  Publishing 
Committee  the  course  pursued  in  its  revision  of 
certain  works,  yet,  In  the  future  publication  of 
books  and  tracts,  no  alteration  or  omission  of  the 
sentiments  of  any  author  should  be  made  ;  but 
works  not  adapted  to  the  design  of  the  Society 
in  their  original  form,  or  by  a  regular  impartial 
abridgment,  should  be  wholly  omitted." 


T 


The  Child's  Treasury  ;  a  selection  of  verses 
for  little  children,  compiled  by  llebecca  Collins, 
published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia.   Price  371  cts.,  or  $3  per  dozen. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  compiler 
of  this  collection  of  poems,  numbering  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty,  any  recommcndatiou 
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of  ours  will  be  unnecessary ;  but  we  are  glad  to 
announce  to  them  and  to  others  that  a  book  so 
entirely  adapted  to  please  and  instruct  the  little 
folks  can  now  be  procured.  It  is  appropriately 
illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  wood  cuts. 

Married,  On  the  twelfth  of  Fifth  mo.  ISSY,  at 
Friends'  Meeting,  Morris,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Nathan 
L.  Hakes,  to  Emma  Z.  Moore. 


Died,  Od  the  28th  of  2(i  mo.  last,  at  the  residence  of 
her  parents,  in  Bartholomew  Co.,  Indiana,  after  a 
severe  illness,  Elizabeth  Hillerman,  daughter  of 
John  A.  and  Nancy  Hillerman.  aped  nearly  14  years. 
She  was  of  a  lively  and  affectionate  disposition,  a 
great  lover  of  plainness,  and  of  going  to  religious 
meetings,  and  when  there,  would  sit  in  great  solem- 
nity when  very  young.  During  the  early  part  of  her 
sickness  she  was  anxious  to  recover  ;  but  towards  the 
latter  part,  becoming  concerned  about  her  condition, 
queried,  whether  such  a  wicked  child  could  be  saved. 
Being  desired  to  pray  to  her  Saviour  for  his  aid,  she 
became  very  tranquil,  and  the  night  before  her  de- 
parture, when  in  great  pain,  she  said,  "  I  cannot  live, 
nor  have  I  any  desire  to,  if  it  is  my  Master's  will  to 
take  me  ;  I  bad  rather  die  than  live,  for  I  think  he  has 
forgiven  my  transgressions ;"  adding,  she  knew  it 
was  hard  for  parents  to  give  up  their  children,  but 
thought  they  might  be  willing,  when  prepared,  as  she 
thought  she  was,  saying,  "  I  feel  as  though  I  could  not 
die  satisfied  without  saying  something  about  the 
change.  I  have  been  a  wild  girl,  but  have  read  the 
Bible  and  found  it  would  not  do."  Some  of  her  asso- 
ciates and  friends  being  present,  after  alluding  to  her 
being  the  youngest  of  any  of  them,  she  admonished 
them  to  seek  the  Lord,  and  not  put  it  off  too  long,  for 
they  knew  not  how  soon  he  would  call  for  them  ; 
acknowledging  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  towards  her, 
and  that  it  was  all  through  mercy,  for  she  had  not 
done  anything  for  him,  pressing  them  to  keep  away 
from  places  of  diversion,  such  as  parties,  plays  and 
sports  ;  that  if  they  would  stay  at  home,  and  read 
the  Bible,  or  some  other  good  book,  it  would  be  better 
for  them  ;  and  in  a  short  time  she  pa?sed  away. 

 ,  On  the  12th  of  9th  mo.  last,  John  Ripley, 

aged  Y7  j'ears.  He  was  received  a  member  of  China 
Monthly  Meeting,  .Maine,  in  1842,  since  which  he  has 
been  an  exemplary  member  in  conversation  and  con- 
duct, attending  meetings  whenever  circumstances 
would  permit,  a  distance  of  nineteen  miles  of  bad 
roads. 

 ,  In  Flainfield,  N.  Jersey,  on  the  9th  instant, 

Elijah  Shotwell,  in  the  Y8th  year  of  his  age. 

This  dear  friend  had  been  in  feeble  health  for  many 
3'ears,  and  for  the  last  few  years  confined  to  his  house 
through  the  inclement  season ;  it  was  not  until  the 
last  eleven  weeks  of  his  life  that  his  sufferings  were 
severe,  but  they  were  borne  with  Christian  patience, 
and  resignation;  trusting  in  the  merits  and  mercies  of 
his  Redeemer,  he  was  permitted  to  partake  of  his 
sustaining  influence,  and  as  we  reverently  believe, 
quietly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

 ;  In  Kansas,  on  the  25th  of  .3rd  mo.,  last,  Wil- 
liam Ballard,  son  of  Jesse  F.  Ballard  and  Pharibe 
(his  former  wife,)  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age. 

This  young  man,  in  the  time  of  great  political  ex- 
citement, like  many  others  volunteered  to  go  to 
Kansas  in  defence  of  that  territory,  but  from  letters 
to  his  relatives  in  Indiana,  it  appears  evident  that  his 
mind  had  become  much  changed,  and  he  regretted 
the  folly'of  his  past  course,  saying  if  he  should  be 
favored  to  get  well,  he  would  return  as  a  Prodigal  Son 


to  his  father's  house,  but  if  he  should  not  live,  he 
believed  his  Maker  would  forgive  him. 


WEST  TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  oversight  of  this 
Institution  will  meet  at  West  Town  on  Fourth  day, 
the  3d  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock,  A.M. 

The  Committee  on  Admission  meet  on  the  same 
day  at  8  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  the  Committee  on  In- 
struction on  the  preceding  evening,  at  1^  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  meet  there  on  Seventh  day 
afternoon,  the  30th  inst. 

Thomas  Kimbee,  Clerk. 
Philada.,  5th  mo.  23d,  185Y. — 2t. 


From  the  London  Friend. 
HOW  ARE  friends'  SCHOOLS  TO  BE  SUPPLIED 
WITH  TEACHERS. 

Esteemed  Friend, — At  a  time  when  the 
subject  of  education  is  gaining  so  large  a  share 
of  attention,  no  apology  can  be  needed  for  an  at- 
tempt to  revive  the  vexed  question  above  pro- 
pounded. It  will  be  readily  seen  that  our  public 
schools,  however  perfect  may  be  their  arrange- 
ments in  other  respects,  will  necessarily  fail  to 
accomplish  their  high  functions  in  a  manner  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Society,  unless 
they  be  furnished  and  kept  supplied  with  a 
thoroughly  efficient  staff  of  teachers.  It  might, 
indeed,  almost  be  said  that  vnth  such  a  staff  it 
would  not  much  matter  what  other  arrangements 
we  made  ;  for  if  we  looked  after  the  teachers,  the 
teachers  would  look  after  the  boys  and  girls.  I 
request,  therefore,  to  be  allowed  to  advert, 
through  the  columns  of  The  Friend,  to  our  pre- 
sent position  in  reference  to  this  important  ques- 
tion. We  are  informed  that  it  used  to  be  a  rare 
occurrence  for  one  of  our  public  schools  to  call  in 
the  assistance  of  men  unconnected  with  the 
Society,  but  that  now  the  cases  in  which  our  youth 
are  exposed  to  this  extraneous  influence  are  of 
increasing  frequency,  whilst  some  of  the  smaller 
schools  appear  to  be  reduced  to  this  method  of 
recruiting  the  ranks  of  their  officers,  as  the  only 
available  resource.  Thus  at  one  of  our  institu- 
tions an-  assistant  entirely  unconnected  with 
Friends  has  been  engaged  for  several  years.  At 
another,  the  superintendent  has  but  one  youth 
to  assist  him  in  the  entire  care  and  training  of 
thirty  boys,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  this  as- 
sistant is  so  averse  to  the  employment  as  often  to 
be  of  little  service ;  yet  other  help  is  sought  for 
in  vain  among  Friends.  Another  of  our  schools 
was,  a  few  months  ago,  entirely  suspended  for 
want  of  teachers.  A  fourth  has  been  brought 
into  great  difficulties  in  consequence  of  being  un- 
provided with  properly  qualified  conductors. 

Instances  also  occur,  more  frequently  than 
heretofore,  of  able  and  well-qualified  young  men 
who  have  been  trained  as  teachers  in  our  educa- 
tional institutions,  but  who  have  not  felt  so  bound 
to  the  work  as  do  the  great  majority  of  our 
teachers,  carrying  their  talents  to  abetter  market. 
The  consequence  is,  that,  in  spite  of  the  great 
improvements  which  have  been  introduced  into 
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the  whole  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  our 
various  schools — in  spite,  too,  of  the  Flounder's 
Institute,  which  was  to  overwhelm  us  with  peda- 
gogues— there  never  was  a  time  when  so  great  a 
difficulty  was  felt  in  maintaining  the  full  number 
of  ef&cient  teachers  in  Friends'  schools  :  there 
never  was  a  time  when  it  was  so  difficult  to  secure 
youths  of  ability  and  talent  as  volunteers  into 
the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster.  Every  one  at 
all  familiar  with  the  working  of  our  public  institu- 
tions is  aware  that  hitherto  the  most  talented, 
energetic,  and  conscientious  boys  have  been 
chosen  to  fill  up  the  ranks ;  that,  in  fact,  the 
teachers  have  been  drawn  from  the  very  pick  of 
the  school — from  among  boys  who,  if  carefully 
trained  to  business,  had  that  in  them  that 
promised  to  lead  them  on  to  certain  success. 
They  were  not,  as  is  sometimes  thought,  boys 
letter  qualified  to  fill  the  teacher's  office  than  to 
battle  with  the  imposing  difficulties  of  a  business 
I  life.  Such  boys  have  rarely  been  selected.  The 
timid,  unaspiring,  spiritless  youth,  who  is  drifted 
on  through  life  by  circumstances  from  without, 
rather  than  by  energy  from  within,  will  no  more 
attain  to  excellence  as  a  teacher  than  as  a  man 
of  business;  yet  there  is  a  great  and  increasing 
difficulty  in  retaining,  for  the  self-denying  labors 
of  the  school- room,  youths  possessed  of  those 
powers  and  talents,  and  that  energy  of  character, 
which  would  affi)rd  a  fair  prospect  of  success  in 
the  walks  of  commerce.  Those  acquainted  with 
the  inner  life  of  Ackworth  and  our  other  schools 
assure  us,  that  there  have  been  numerous  in- 
stances in  the  last  few  years,  of  boys,  well  qualified 
by  talents,  attainments,  and  upright  conduct,  to 
fill  this  important  office,  and  who,  moreover,  were 
not  averse  to  the  employment;  but  whose  parents 
and  friends  have  declined  the  opportunity,  know- 
ing well  that,  as  regards  worldly  success  and 
prosperity,  their  sons  had  a  prospect  of  doing  far 
better  in  the  wake  of  trade  and  commerce  than 
in  that  of  the  ungrateful  muses. 

On  hearing  such  facts  as  the  above,  we  are 
naturally  impelled  to  ask  whether  the  Society  of 
Friends  is  really  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  im- 
potent insignificance  as  to  be  compelled,  either 
to  abandon  to  others  the  task  of  educating  the 
ofi'spring  of  its  own  members,  or  to  put  up  with 
inefficient  teachers.  I,  for  one,  cannot  believe 
that  we  are  reduced  to  any  such  alternative,  and 
proceed,  therefore,  to  suggest  where  a  remedy 
may  be  found  for  the  evil  complained  of.  But 
can  it  be  needful,  after  wbat  has  been  said,  to 
seek  for  a  remedy  ?  Is  it  not  a  self-evident  truth 
in  political  economy,  that  we  cannot  obtain  a 
good  article  without  paying  a  good  price  for  it  ? 
And  what  can  be  more  natural  and  "  of  course," 
if  we  wish  to  encourage  the  growth  of  fine  plants, 
than  to  pay  handsomely  for  them  when  they 
come  in  our  way  ?  Let  the  teacher's  vocation, 
therefore,  be  made  more  attractive  and  more  re- 
niimcrativc,  and  we  shall  soon  cease  to  hear  such 
inquiries  as  "  What  shall  wo  do  for  a  teacher  ?" 
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The  "  article"  will  soon  become  "  plenty  as 
blackberries,' '  and  fine  plants,  too.  Moreover, 
we  shall  cease  to  hear  and  to  make  such  state- 
ments as  the  following  : — A  Friend  at  the  head 
of  one  of  our  largest  schools,  endowed  with  ex- 
traordinary business  talents,  perseverance,  and 
energy,  is  cut  off  by  disease  in  the  prime  of  life. 
He  has  served  the  Society  with  all  the  powers  of 
his  strong  mind  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
at  length  his  life  is  sacrificed  in  the  same  service. 
Had  such  a  man  devoted  himself  to  trade,  doubt- 
less he  would  have  proved  a  veritable  Samuel 
Budgett.  But  the  profits  arising  from  mind  are 
not  so  heavy  as  from  merchandize,  and  we  find, 
accordingly,  that  after  this  great  public  loss  the 
liberality  of  a  fe^v  friends  fills  up  that  void  for 
the  bereaved  family  which  the  Society  ought 
itself  to  have  supplied  in  fair  remuneration  dur- 
ing life.  Again  :  A  teacher,  who  has  been 
eminently  successful  in  his  arduous  labors,  with- 
draws from  one  of  our  public  schools.  He  has 
taken  part  in  the  training  and  instruction  of 
nearly  three  thousand  Friends.  His  health  is 
broken — his  energy  gone — he  is  prematurely  old. 
On  his  retirement,  nearly  eight  hundred  of  his 
former  pupils  stand  forward  to  acknowledge,  by 
a  testimonial,  their  sense  of  deep  indebtedness  to 
this  eminent  man.  More  than  one  generation, 
up  and  down  the  country,  can  "  rise  up  and  call 
him  blessed."  But  so  niggardly  has  he  been  re- 
warded for  his  long  years  of  service,  that  this 
honored  and  faithful  laborer  retires  on  his  very 
limited  means  to  his  two  small  rooms,  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  We  might  multiply 
instances ;  but  the  above,  in  connexion  with  what 
is  generally  known  respecting  the  salaries  of  ex- 
isting teachers,  may  suffice  to  show,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  and 
notwithstanding  the  improvement  which  we 
readily  acknowledge  has  been  perceptible  of  late 
years,  that  the  teacher's  profession  amongst 
Friends  is  not  at  present  fiiirly  remunerated.  It 
is,  indeed,  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  men 
who  have  spent  nearly  half  a  century  of  their 
lives  in  these  public  labors — which,  more  than 
many  other  employments,  wear  out  and  prostrate 
the  strength  and  vigor  of  life — still  tied  to  the 
oar  for  self-support ;  whereas,  if  they  had  devoted 
their  energies  to  the  sale  of  sugar,  tea,  and 
tobacco,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  be  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  competence.  It  may  perhaps  be 
objected  that,  in  a  profession  so  limited  in  num- 
bers, and  many  of  whose  members  are  bound  to 
their  labor  under  a  sense  of  duty,  and.  from  an 
ardent  love  of  the  engagement,  the  laws  which 
regulate  supply  and  demand  to  a  great  extent 
cease  to  apply.  But  the  duties  of  society  are,  it 
would  seem,  on  this  very  account,  made  the 
more  imperative,  and  the  injunction  should  be 
more  clearly  heard,  that  "  the  laborer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire." 

In  conclusion,  the  writer,  believing  the  best 
interests  of  our  Society  are  bound  up  with  the 
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question  at  issue,  would  desire  earnestly  to  press 
it  upon  the  consideration  of  Friends.  Of  one 
thing  he  is  certain,  from  considerable  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  (although  himself  quite 
unconnected  with  our  public  schools),  that  either 
the  remuneration  of  teachers  must  be  so  far  in- 
creased as  to  render  the  profession  an  attractive 
one,  or  the  efficiency  of  our  educational  estab- 
ishments  will  surely  go  on  decreasing  ;  and  not 
the  less  surely,  though  perhaps  less  apparently 
to  superficial  observers,  from  being  the  gradual 
result  of  a  slow  process  continued  through  a  num- 
ber of  years.  N.  S. 


OUTLINES  OP  DR.  LIVINGSTON'S  JOURNEYS  AND 
DISCOVERIES  IN  CENTRAL  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
(Continued  from  page  590.) 

It  would  be  neither  interesting  nor  useful,  in 
a  brief  sketch  like  the  present,  to  crowd  our 
pages  with  the  strange  names  and  with  the  latitudes 
and  longitudes  of  the  numerous  positions  deter- 
mined by  Dr.  Livingston  in  his  journey.  Pass- 
ing over,  therefore,  those  that  were  intermediate 
between  Secheke  and  Mosiotunya  Falls,  we 
would  direct  attention  to  the  latter  as  the 
most  striking  object  which  he  met  with  in 
Africa.  They  occur  in  the  most  southerly  part 
of  the  Zambese,  and  our  artist  has  marked  their 
position  on  the  map.  That  position  is  about 
17  deg.  57  min.  S.  lat.,  26  deg.  6  min.  E.  long. 
Although  previously  unvisited  by  any  European, 
Dr.  Livingston  had  often  heard  of  these  "  smoke- 
resounding  falls,"  which,  with  points  of  striking 
dilFerence  from  Niagara,  are,  if  possible,  more 
remarkable  and  not  less  sublime  than  that  noble 
cataract.  He  was,  therefore,  anxious  to  inspect 
them,  and  on  the  20th  of  November  he  reached 
Kalai,  a  place  eight  miles  west  of  the  Falls.  On 
arriving  at  the  latter,  he  found  that  this  natural 
phenomenon  was  caused  by  the  sudden  contrac- 
tion, or  rather  compression  of  the  river,  here 
about  1000  yards  broad,  which  urges  its  ponder- 
ous mass  through  a  narrow  rent  in  the  basaltic 
rock,  of  not  more  than  twenty- five  yards,  and 
down  a  deep  cleft,  but  a  little  wider,  into  a 
basin  or  trough  about  thirty  yards  in  diameter, 
lying  at  a  depth  of  about  thirty-five  yards.  Into 
this  narrow  receptacle  the  vast  river  precipitated 
itself.  When  Dr.  Livingston  visited  the  spot, 
the  Zambese  flowed  through  its  narrowest  chan- 
nel, and  its  waters  were  at  their  lowest.  The 
effect,  however,  of  its  sudden  contraction  and 
fall  was  in  the  highest  degree  sublime,  and, 
from  the  point  at  which  he  surveyed  it,  appalling. 
For,  not  satisfied  with  a  distant  view  of  the  open- 
ing through  its  rocky  barrier,  and  of  the  columns 
of  vapor  rushing  up  for  300  to  400  feet,  forming 
a  spreading  cloud,  and  then  falling  in  perpetual 
rain,  he  engaged  a  native,  with  nerves  as  strong 
as  his  own,  and  expert  in  the  management  of 
the  canoe,  to  paddle  him  down  the  river,  here 
heaving,  eddying,  and  fretting  as  if  reluctant  to 
approach  the  gorge,  and  hurl  itself  down  the 
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precipice,  to  an  islet  immediately  above  the  fall, 
and  from  one  point  of  which  he  could  look  over 
its  edge  into  the  foaming  caldron  below,  mark 
the  mad  whirl  of  its  waters,  and  stand  in  the 
vei-y  focus  of  its  vapory  columns  and  its  deafen- 
ing roar.  But  unique  and  magnificent  as  was  the 
cataract  when  Dr.  Livingston  beheld  it,  the  re- 
ports of  others,  and  the  inference  drawn  by 
himself,  satisfied  him  that  the  spectacle  was 
tame  compared  with  what  occurs  during  the 
rainy  season,  when  the  river  flows  between  banks 
many  miles  apart,  and  still  forces  its  augmented 
waters  through  the  same  fissure  into  the  same 
trough.  At  these  times  the  columns  of  spray 
may  be  seen,  and  the  sound  heard,  ten  or  twelve 
miles  distant.  After  entering  this  chasm  the 
river  changes  its  course,  foams  and  raves  through 
a  narrow  channel  amongst  tree-covered  hills, 
and  then,  emerging  from  its  confines,  it  spreads 
out  again,  and  flows  onward  to  the  N.  N.  E.,  a 
broad,  placid  stream,  until  it  reaches  latitude  15 
deg.  87  min.  S. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  remember 
the  deeply  interesting  visit  paid  by  R.  Moffat, 
to  Moselekatse,  in  1854,  and  that  one  object  of 
the  visit  was  to  convey  various  communications 
and  supplies  for  Dr.  Livingston  to  some  point 
in  his  proposed  journey  eastward.  That  object 
was  finally  accomplished  by  Moselekatse,  who 
appointed  twenty  of  his  men,  with  an  officer,  to 
carry  on  foot  seventeen  boxes,  apid  other  packa- 
ges, to  the  south  bank  of  the  Zambese.  When 
the  party  arrived  there  with  their  treasure,  they 
hailed  the  Makololo  on  the  opposite  shore,  in- 
formed them  of  the  purpose  of  their  visit,  and 
invited  them  to  take  charge  of  what  they  had 
brought  for  "the  Doctor" — the  name  by  which 
our  friend  was  best  known  in  Africa.  Suspect- 
ing  treachery,  the  Makololo  at  first  declined.  In 
consequence,  the  Matabele  left  the  supplies  upon 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  devolved  upon  their 
suspicious  neighbors  the  responsibility  of  keep- 
ing them  safely.  After  the  Matabele  had' left, 
the  Makololo  crossed  the  Zambese,  conveyed  the 
packages  to  an  island,  protected  them  from  the 
weather,  and  in  that  state  Dr.  Livingston  found 
them,  more  than  a  year  afterwards,  in  perfect 
safety.  It  is  possible  that  the  fear  lest  "  the 
Doctor's"  property  might  have  a  bewitching 
power,  had  its  influence  upon  the  honesty  of 
the  Makololo ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  not  an 
article  was  pillaged,  and  when  Dr.  Livingston 
approached  the  falls  just  described,  his  heart 
was  cheered  with  the  books,  letters,  and  other, 
to  him,  invaluable  supplies  which  now  greeted 
his  arrival. 

Aware  that  much  of  the  country  from  the  falls 
to  the  river  Kafue  was  very  rocky,  especially  in 
a  part  called  the  Kisi  Kisi  Hills,  and  also  that 
it  was  infested  with  tzetse.  Dr.  Livingston  left 
the  Zambese  at  Kalai,  and  travelling  in  a  N.  E. 
direction  for  about  140  miles,  rejoined  it  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Kafu6.    This  noble  tribu- 
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tary  flows  broad  and  deep  through  a  region  oc- 
cupied by  tribes  called  Bashukuluropo,  a  name 
given  to  them  in  consequence  of  their  hair  being 
worn  so  as  somewhat  to  resemble  a  dragoon's 
helmet. 

At  the  point  which  our  traveller  had  now  at- 
tained, the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  he  came 
upon  afinerange  of  hills,  stretchingalong  the  east 
bank  of  the  Kafue,  far  away  to  the  north.  By 
means  of  the  boiling  point  of  water,  (for  he  did 
not  possess  an  aneroid  barometer),  he  ascertained 
that  the  elevation  which,  almost  imperceptibly, 
he  had  now  attained,  was  4,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  discovery  was  an  import- 
tant  one,  and,  connecting  it  with  his  previous 
observations  of  another  ridge  on  the  continent, 
of  ,about  the  same  height,  one  of  the  loftiest 
points  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  lake  Dilolo, 
he  was  conducted  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
centre  of  Africa  was  an  extended  hollow,  flanked 
by  those  two  ridges,  and  that  into  the  basin 
thus  formed,  numberless  streams  flowed  from 
these  watersheds,  which  emptied  themselves  into 
the  Zambese,  the  great  trunk  river  of  South 
Africa. 

Here,  too,  at  the  junction  of  the  Kafue  with 
the  Zambese,  the  vegetation  diifers  from  that 
which  characterises  the  lowlands  about  Linyanti 
and  Secheke ;  but  the  most  important  fact  is, 
that  this  is  the  commencement  of  a  healthy  dis- 
trict, stretching  eastward  to  Tete.  Of  all  his 
discoveries.  Dr.  Livingston  regarded  this  with 
the  deepest  interest,  for  he  saw  at  once  how 
pregnant  it  was  with  momentous  consequences 
to  the  countless  myriads  of  Africa.  It  was, 
moreover,  the  great  object  of  which,  through 
nearly  six  years  of  privation,  toil,  and  sufi'ering, 
he  had  been  in  quest.  On  the  western  ridge, 
indeed,  he  had  traversed  a  district,  both  salu- 
brious and  productive;  but  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  it  from  the  coast  rendered  it  an  unfit 
centre  for  Missionary  enterprise.  But  it  was 
otherwise  with  the  region  he  had  now  reached. 
Though  he  had  not  yet  traced  the  Zambese  to 
the  ocean,  his  inquiries  and  his  reasonings  upon 
the  point  warranted  the  conclusion,  that  it  would 
furnish  a  comparatively  easy  pathway  into 
the  interior.  Filled  with  gladness  and  hope, 
and  within  sight  of  the  noble  stream,  whose 
broad  bright  waters,  winding  through  the  rich 
expanded  valley  on  his  right,  imparted  life  and 
loveliness  to  the  scenery,  while  it  nourished 
countless  multitudes  of  creatures,  called  "  wild" 
by  us,  but  scarcely  meriting  that  name  in  the 
regions  they  have  so  abundantly  peopled  and  so 
long  possessed,  our  traveller  pursued  his  ele- 
vated and  pleasant  path. 

The  hi  gh  ground  over  which  Dr.  Livingston 
now  journeyed  was  the  region  in  which,  after 
their  migration  from  the  south,  the  Makololo 
first  settled,  having  subdued  the  negro  races, 
the  previous  possessors  of  the  soil,  since  amalga- 
mated with  their  conquerors.    Here,  the  fatal 


j  fever  which  had  decimated  them  since  the 
sought  a  refuge  among  the  reedy  valleys  am 
malarious  swamps  of  the  Chobe  and  the  Secheke  i 
was  scarcely  known  •  and  to  this  favored  distric 
would  they  joyfully  return,  could  they  do  s- 
with  safety.  But,  as  already  explained,  thi 
was  prevented  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Matabele 
who  people  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Zam 
I  bese.  Our  traveller  clearly  saw,  however,  tha 
if  he  and  his  family  could  dwell  amongst  tht 
Makololo,  they  might  re-occupy  this  splendic 
region  in  security,  as  Moselekatse  would  nevej 
make  war  upon  a  people  with  whom  dwelt  s 
daughter  of  his  friend  Mofi"at. 

The  ridge  of  which  we  now  write,  unlike  th( 
lower  grounds,  is  marked  by  the  absence  o1 
forest  and  marsh.  The  country  is  open  andi 
undulating,  carpeted  with  short  grass,  somewhat 
resembling  an  extended  lawn  or  park.  It  is  pe- 
culiarly fitted  both  for  pastoral  and  agricultural 
pursuits,  for  it  grows  wheat  of  superior  quality 
and  abundant  yield,  with  other  cereals,  and  ex- 
cellent roots  in  great  variety. 

These  natural  featui'es  and  capabilities  of  the 
fine,  fertile,  and  healthy  region  to  which  we  have 
now  accompanied  our  friend,  possess  a  peculiar 
interest  from  the  circumstance  that,  if  a  Mission 
is  formed  among  the  Makololo  (a  consummation 
which  we  do  not  doubt  will  be  realized),  its 
position  must  be  fixed  upon  some  part  of  this 
ridge. 

Inhaling  health,  and  cheered  with  the  thought 
that  he  was  now  advancing  near  the  termination 
of  his  long  wanderings.  Dr.  Livingston  pursued 
his  way,  until  he  reached  the  point  at  which 
another  large  tributary,  the  Loangua,  pours  its 
ample  volume  into  the  Zambese.  Here  he  met 
with  the  fir^t  traces  of  Europeans;  but  they  were 
traces  merely — memorials  of  a  bygone  age.  They 
consisted  of  some  ruins  of  an  old  and  long  de- 
serted Portuguese  town,  called  Zumbo,  or  Jum- 
bo. Formerly  this  was  the  most  westerly  occu- 
pation of  that  nation  ;  but  for  many  years  the 
tide  of  civilization,  which  had  risen  so  far.  has 
receded  to  the  east,  and  Tete  has  taken  its 
place. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


FISH  CULTURE. 

The  College  de  France  lately  received  from 
the  breeding  ponds  of  Huningen,  about  25,000 
impregnated  eggs  of  the  salmon  family.  The 
number  of  eggs  that  are  hatched  in  the  beds  of 
the  College  dc  France  may  be  estimated  at 
400,000.  The  fish  pond  now  contains  trout  and 
salmon  that  were  hatched  in  February,  in  1853, 
— have  attained  a  length  of  13  inches;,  and  weigh 
one  and  a  half  pounds.  In  May  of  last  year, 
50,000  young  salmon  and  trout  from  this  pond 
were  placed  in  the  waters  of  the  Forest  of  Bou- 
logne, and  now  some  of  them  have  grown  to  be 
five  inches  in  length  and  possess  all  the  activity 
and  strength  that  could  be  expected  in  the  fish 
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of  runnino-  streams.  These  and  similar  facts 
prove  that  it  is  easy  to  breed  fish  on  a  large  scale 
in  small  i-eservoirs.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
difficulties  in  acclimating  foreign  fish  will  be 
found  much  less  than  has  been  anticipated  if  they 
are  brought  while  still  very  young  into  the  water 
they  are  to  occupy  permanently.  Very  soon  the 
numerous  experiments  that  are  in  progress  all 
over  Europe,  and  under  the  most  various  circum- 
stances, will  show  what  can  be  accomplished  with 
fish  reared  at  a  distance  from  their  native  waters. 

It  is  already  established  by  actual  trial  that 
fish,  which  it  has  been  supposed  could  ezist  only 
in  running  water,  will  grow  as  fast  in  basins,  the 
water  of  which  is  merely  renewed  as  it  evaporates, 
as  they  do  in  streams,  and  retaining  all  their  ex- 
cellent qualities,  will  make  a  remarkable  size.  It 
|s  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the  best  fish  of 
other  countries  may  be  successfully  bred  in  Ger- 
many. 

In  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries  lives  a  variety 
of  salmon,  remarkable  for  the  whiteness  and  deli- 
cacy of  its  flesh,  which,  though  abundant,  com- 
mands a  high  price,  and  attains  a  weight  of  200 
pounds.  This  kind  of  fish  grows  twice  as  rapidly 
as  the  common  salmon.  Young  ones  of  two 
years,  hatched  at  Huningen,  now  weigh  four 
pounds  There  are  very  large  salmon  in  the 
ponds  of  the  Court  Gardener  at  Munich,  which 
are  fed  for  the  royal  table. 

The  so-called  fresh  water  whale  which  is  found 
in  the  Danube,  in  the  lakes  of  Hungary,  and  in 
some  of  the  Bavarian  lakes,  attains  a  length  of 
12  feet.  Its  flesh  is  similar  to  that  of  the  eel. 
An  arrangement  has  been  efi'ected  between  the 
Bavarian  and  French  governments,  whereby  six 
thousand  impregnated  eggs  of  this  fish  are  to  be 
exchanged  for  eggs  of  the  Salmo  salar.  Prof. 
Fraas,  Director  of  the  Bavarian  Ag.  Institute, 
is  instructed  to  introduce  the  latter  into  the 
Danube. —  Country  Gentleman. 


TZARSKO-SELO,    A    SUMMER    PALACE    OP  THE 
EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA. 

H.  and  I  were  walking  in  the  park,  and  ad- 
miring a  splendid,  perfectly  white  Newfoundland 
dog,  and  an  equally  pretty,  in  its  degree,  white 
Italian  greyhound.  An  officer  and  lady  ap- 
proached :  he  wore  the  loose  gray  overcoat  now 
prescribed  to  officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  and  a 
round  red  cloth  cap,  like  what  is  called  a  smok- 
ing-cap,  on  his  head  ;  in  his  hand  he  held  a  half- 
consumed  cigar.  A  tall  lady,  in  a  plain  shawl 
and  very  plain  straw-bonnet,  by  no  means  of  a 
fashionable  shape,  since  it  did  not  merely  cover 
the  back  of  her  head,  leaned  on  his  arm.  They 
were  chatting  and  smiling  together.  A  more 
perfectly  free-from-care  couple  one  could  not  see. 
The  white  Newfoundland  dog,  with  its  tail  like  an 
immense  ostrich  plume,  attracted  more  of  my 
notice :  it  was  only  in  the  act  of  passing  that  I 
met  once  more  the  full  blue  eye,  and  felt  again 


whose  it  was,  but  felt  it  differently,  for  the  face 
no  longer  seemed  to  say  :  "  Pity,  as  well  as  fear 
me."  H.  who  was  a  little  behind,  drew  up  and 
said  :  "  That  lady  smiled  at  me,  and  I  never  saw 
her  before." 

"  Do  you  not  know  who  she  is  1" 

"Not  in  the  least." 

"  That  lady  is  the  Empress  of  Russia — the 
tzarina." 

A  lengthened  0  !  and  then  a  look  of  profound 
thought  on  H.'s  face,  followed  the  information. 
Could  that  careless,  happy-looking  man  be  the 
same  we  had  seen  so  shortly  before  ?  It  was  the 
same;  and  in  the  difterent  aspect  perhaps  a  clue 
to  the  native  character  of  the  individual  might 
be  found.  When  I  related  this  to  a  lady  after- 
wards, she  accounted  for  the  former  expression  I 
had  noticed  by  remarking  that  it  was  on  that  day 
he  had  received  the  new  British  minister,  Lord 
Wodehouse,  who  had  come  to  St.  Petersburg  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  But  surely  this  re- 
ception was  more  likely  to  remove  than  to  in- 
crease the  frown  of  care  and  dissatisfaction  from 
the  imperial  brow. 

The  grounds  of  Tzarsko-Selo,  though  artificial, 
as  everything  here  is,  afford  a  delightful  escape 
from  St.  Petersburg.  There  is  more  than  a 
chance  of  losing  one's  self,  too,  in  them,  an  ac- 
cident which  can  by  no  manner  of  means  happen 
to  you  in  that  straight,  clear,  and  conveniently 
built  capital.  An  artistic  gentleman,  with  some- 
thing of  an  Irish  mind,  having  the  organ  of  dis- 
order instead  of  that  of  order  in  his  head,  told 
me  he  could  not  enjoy  Tzarsko  because  not  a  leaf 
was  allowed  to  wither  on  the  ground,  and  all  the 
walks  were  swept  and  res  wept  all  day  long.  Not- 
withstanding that  this  is  a  fact,  I  did  enjoy  it; 
although,  having  thoughtlessly  carried  in  my 
hand  a  little  broken  flower,  I  found  it  excite  the 
attention  of  two  royal  keepers,  who  gazed  upon 
it  most  suspiciously. 

In  the  evening,  we  took  as  our  guide  through 
the  extensive  and  labyrinthine  grounds  a  little 
serving  maid,  whose  cheerful,  smiling  face,  and 
friendly,  sociable  manner  had  not  the  least  affinity 
to  our  English  notion  of  the  Russian  serf ;  and 
indeed,  abhorrent  as  the  system  is,  our  common 
notion  of  its  subjects  is  a  sort  of  serious  carica- 
ture. 

Gaiety  is  not  a  natural  attribute  of  the  Russian 
character,  nor  of  the  Russian  countenance ;  on 
the  contrary,  even  when  smiling  or  laughing, 
there  is,  in  the  expression  of  the  Russian  pea- 
sants, who  alone  may  now  be  considered  as  pure- 
ly Russian,  a  something  of  gravity,  or  rather 
melancholy,  which  is  generally  indicative  of  feel- 
ing, although  they  are  perhaps  peculiarly  exempt 
from  that  characteristic. 

We  found  a  band  playing  upon  the  terrace  be- 
side the  palace,  and  a  great  many  persons  of  all 
ranks  walking  there — the  low  and  the  high 
together.  To  this  spot  our  Russian  maid  was 
most  partial;  but  our  object  being  a  ramble 
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through  trees,  and  an  escape  from  human  beings, 
we  contrived  to  draw  her  away  from  the  promenade, 
although  to  lier  evident  perplexity,  as  she  seemed 
to  think  we  must  be  acting  under  some  misappre- 
hension. It  is  surprising,  however,  how  quickly 
intelligent  these  peasants  are,  and  with  how  much 
comparative  ease  they  will  comprehend  what 
might  puzzle  a  higher  order  of  English  intellect. 
The  only  really  stupid  servant  I  met  in  Russia 
was  a  Pole ;  but  even  this  Pole,  I  recollect,  was 
surpassed  in  dulness  by  a  German.  What  the 
Russian  peasantry  might  be  made  by  cultiva- 
tion, must  be  apparent  to  the  strangers  who  see 
them  in  their  present  more  than  half-barbaric 
state. 

Tzarsko-Selo  is  the  principal,  and,  it  appears, 
favorite  summer  palace  of  the  tzars.  The  great 
Peter  was  its  founder,  and  indulged  here  also  in 
his  favorite  fancy  of  tree-planting  :  the  avenues 
of  plane-trees  are  said  to  have  been  planted  by 
his  own  hand.  Everything  Russian  is,  however, 
doomed  to  be  at  one  time  or  other  destroyed  by 
fire;  and  so,  though  added  to  and  adorned  by 
Elizabeth  and  Catherine,  the  palace  was  re-edified 
by  Alexander  I.,  who  re-dedicated  tlie  monu- 
ments which  Ciitherine  II.  had  erected  to  her 
favorites,  to  his  brave  comrades  in  arms. 

Our  host  told  us,  as  we  walked  in  these  most 
magnificent  gardens,  that  each  berry,  or  fruit  the 
size  of  the  top  of  his  finger,  which  the  tzar  ate, 
cost  him  lOU  rubles  (L.15)  a  year.  They  say 
that  the  bare  expense  of  keeping  the  walks  and 
gardens  in  the  beautiful  order  in  which  they  are 
constantly  preserved,  amounts  to  100,000  rubles 
annually.  It  is  consoling  to  know,  that  the  old 
and  invalid  soldiers,  whose  only  other  portion 
would  be  beggary,  after  twenty-five  years  of  com- 
pulsory and  unpaid-for  service,  are  the  laborers 
and  care-takers  employed  in  this  expensive 
work. 

I  thought  our  artist,  having  a  taste  for  elegant 
disorder,  rather  exaggerated  the  reputed  neatness 
of  these  grounds,  and  almost  fabulous  exactitude 
of  their  keepers.  ]3ut  it  is  true  that  the  walks, 
trees,  and  water  are  just  as  much  the  objects  of 
care  as  the  rooms  and  furniture  of  the  most  pre- 
cise Dutch  house  can  be.  No  leaf  dare  rest  on 
the  ground,  if  it  has  the  audacity  to  alight  there; 
a  withering  flower  must  not  shed  its  petals  over 
its  mothcr-carth ;  the  poet  dare  not  say  to  the 
last  rose  of  summer  in  the  garden  of  the  tzar  : 
Thus  kindly  I'll  scutter  thy  leaves  o'er  the  bed 
AVhere  thy  mates  of  the  garden  lie  scentless  and  dead. 

Such  an  act  would  not  be  justified  by  any  poetic 
license  at  Tzarsko-Selo. 

When  wc  consider  that  the  walks  which  are 
thus  kept  without  speck  or  spot  appearing, 
cleaned,  brushed,  it  might  be  said  dusted,  from 
morning  to  night,  would  occupy  a  length  of  about 
150  versts  (112  miles)  if  united  in  one,  it  will 
give  us  some  notion  of  J{ussian  order  and  dis- 
cipline. There  is  a  staff  of,  I  believe,  600  men 
employed  in  tliis  work.    The  grounds  are  most 


agreeably  diversified,  and  open  pretty  views  from 
time  to  time ;  lying  among  the  Duderhof  Hills, 
they  have  the  advantage,  rare  in  Russia,  of  an 
elevated  site.  The  edifices  in  them  are  fantastic ; 
but  where  all  is,  or  must  be,  artificial,  a  fantastic 
aspect  is  desirable.  The  interior  of  the  palace 
is  one  scene  of  eastern  splendour  and  singular 
variety.  The  amber  chamber  is  the  most  famous  : 
the  vast  quantity  of  amber  with  which  the  walls 
are  covered  waspresented  by  Frederick  the  Great 
of  Prussia  to  Catherine  11."- 

We  entered  the  Hermitage,  which  was  re-edify- 
ing, the  walls  being  gilded  and  paintad  elaborate- 
ly ;  it  is  meant  as  a  sort  of  family  retreat  with 
the  privileged  guests  of  the  imperial  court,  like 
the  long  celebrated  one  of  Catherine  II.  at  St.  • 
Petersburg  :  here  also  is  the  apparatus  for  placing  Jj 
and  removing  the  royal  meals  without  the  ap^dHl 
pearance  of  servants,  in  the  manner  which  so 
much  delighted  Peter  I.,  but  which  is  now  used 
in  large  public  institutions  in  his  country. 

The  grounds  are  adorned  with  Chinese  and 
other  buildings,  and  a  lake,  on  which  are  pleas-  i 
ure-boats  for  the  amusement  and  nautical  edifi- 
cation of  the  little  dukes.    There  is  also  a  model- 
farm  at  the  extremity  of  the  grounds,  but  we  did  ; 
not  reach  it.     Our  maiden  guide  had  been  try-  i 
ing  to  make  me  comprehend  a  long  speech,  and 
the  fact  that  I  did  not  understand  her  becoming 
at  last  indisputable,  she  proceeded  to  a  mode  of 
explanation  .  equally    incomprehensible.  She 
picked  up  a  small  piece  of  stone,  and  shewed  it 
to  me,  pointing  at  the  same  time  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  in  which  we  were  going.    I  im- 
agined that  the  pebble,  in  her  opinion,  possessed 
some  efficacy,  and  I  took  care  to  let  her  see  that 
I  put  it  safely  into  my  pocket ;  whereupon  she 
laughed,  and  said  :  "  No,  no  !"  and  taking  up 
another,  touched  it  with  her  finger,  and  pointed 
in  the  same  direction,  throwing  it  away.  We 
turned,  and  walked  in  that  direction,  and  came  to  j 
the  stone  fountain — a  poetic  one.    It  is  called  the  1 
Fouut;)in  of  the  Broken  Pitcher,  and  is  a  poem  J 
in  itself.    There  is  the  young  girl  mourning  over  I 
her  pitcher,  which  lies  broken  at  her  foot,  with  * 
the  water  of  the  fountain  pouring  through  its  i 
broken-off  neck.    It  is  fortunately  not  of  plaster,  | 
and  therefore  this  figure  is  one  of  the  few  things 
of  the  kind  which  do  not  look  miserably  dilapi- 
dated in  this  climate. 

It  was  to  shew  me  that  there  was  a  stone  foun- 
tain to  be  seen,  our  guide  had  so  symbolised  her 
meaning.  The  water  is  an  exquisite  treat  after 
the  horrors  of  the  Neva;  and  1  remember  some 
traveller  having  related  that,  in  his  time,  the 
young  daughters  of  Nicholas  I.  used  to  come  here 
in  the  early  morning,  attended  by  a  domestic 
carrying  a  glass,  in  order  to  drink  from  this 
fountain  a  draught  perhaps  as  beneficial  as  those 
mineral  ones  which  other  lands  produce.  ; 

It  may  be  that  these  then  young  princesses  ' 
have  since  thought  of  the  young  girl  weeping  at 
the  stone  Fountain  of  the  Broken  Pitcher.  To 
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how  many,  whose  young  hopes  would  have  drawn 
long  and  deeply  from  this  earth's  fount,  has  the 
pitcher  appeared  to  be  broken  precisely  when  it 
was  filled  ! — Chambers' s  Journal. 


THE  OCEAN  TELEGRAPH. 

Great  interest  is  felt  at  this  time  in  the  tele- 
graph connecting  this  country  with  Great  Biitain. 
The  cable  is  now  being  made  in  London,  and  will 
be  completed  in  this  month.  The  cost  of  the 
telegraph,  when  entirely  finished,  will  be  about  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars,  which  sum  will 
be  raised  in  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  New  York,  and  Boston. 

The  cable  is  to  be  composed  of  seven  copper 
wires,  covered  with  three  separate  layers  of  gutta 
jjpercha,  over  which  is  to  be  bound  hemp  and 
other  materials,  the  whole  being  inclosed  in  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  iron  wires.  The  greatest 
depth  of  the  ocean  is  twelve  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet.  This  place  occurs  within 
about  thirteen  miles  of  the  centre  of  the  ocean. 

The  wire  is  to  be  laid  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July,  and  is  to  be  taken  to  the  centre  of  the 
Atlantic  in  two  vessels.  It  is  expected  that  by 
next  August,  this  country  will  be  in  instantane- 
ous communication  with  Europe. 

The  following  table  gives  the  length  of  each  of 
the  sub-marine  cables  which  have  been  laid  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  since  the  first  attempt 
to  establish  sub-aqueous  communication  between 
Oastle  Garden  and  Governor's  Island  : 

Miles. 

From  Dover  to  Calais  ....  21 

From  Howth  to  Holyhead     ...  65 
Between  Ireland  and  Scotland      .       .  20 
From  England  to  Holland     .        .        .  115 
From  Dover  to  Ostend  ....  60 

From  Balaklava  to  Varna,  Black  Sea     .  374 
Between  Sardinia,  on  the  main  land,  and 

Corsica    .       ...       .       .       .  60 

Between  Corsica  and  the  Island  of  Sardinia  6 
Across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  from  Cape 

Breton  to  Newfoundland  ...  74 
Across  the  Straits  of  Northumberland,  be- 
tween Cape  Tormentine  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island  .....  10 

Total  miles  now  laid     .       .       .  805 
When  the  Atlantic  cable  shall  have  been  laid 
this  total  will  be  increased  to  twenty-seven  hun- 
dred miles. 

Well  has  a  writer  said  that  in  "  ten  years  we 
shall  be  all  cosmopolitans — citizens  of  a  world 
whose  pulses  we  shall  feel  as  we  do  those  of  the 
neighborhood  or  country  in  which  we  live." 

By  a  system  of  language  now  in  process  of 
completion,  30,000  words  can  pass  over  the  wire 
daily,  and  a  wish  has  been  expressed  by  Mr. 
Field,  before  the  Commercial  Association,  that  it 
might  be  in  constant  use,  even  if  it  is  necessary 


to  resort  to  the  penny-postage  system. —  Chiis- 
tian  Advocate. 


CONSOLATION  IN  SICKNESS. 
When  pining  siclcness  wastes  the  frame, 
Acute  disease,  and  weali'ning  pain  ; 
Wlien  life  spends  fast  lier  feeble  flame, 
And  all  the  help  of  man  is  vain  ; 
Joyless  and  dark  all  things  appear, 
Languid  the  spirits,  weak  the  flesh  : 
Med'cines  can't  ease,  nor  cordials  cheer, 
Nor  food  support,  nor  sleep  refresh  ; 
Oh  !  then  to  have  recourse  to  God, 
To  pray  to  him  in  time  of  need, 
To  feel  the  balm  of  .Jesus'  blood. 
This  is  to  find  a  friend  indeed. 
0  Christian!  this  thy  happy  lot, 
"Who  cleavest  to  the  Lord  by  faith  ; 
He'll  never  leave  thee,  doubt  it  not, 
In  pain,  in  sickness,  or  in  death. 
When  flesh  and  heart  decay  and  fail, 
He  will  thy  strength  and  portion  be, 
Support  thy  weakness,  bear  thy  ail, 
And  softly  whisper  "Trust  in  me." 
Himself  will  be  thy  tender  friend, 
Thy  kind  physician,  and  th^^  stay  ; 
To  make  thy  bed  will  condescend. 
And  chase  thy  burning  tears  away. 

Eari. 


THROUGH  DEATH  TO  LIFE. 
"  It  is  sown  iQ  dishonor ;  it  is  raised  in  glory." — 1  Cor.  xv.  43. 

The  star  is  not  extinguished  when  it  sets 

Upon  the  dull  horizon  ;  but  it  goes 
To  shine  in  other  skies  ;  then  re-appears 

In  ours,  as  fresh  as  when  it  first  arose. 

The  river  is  not  lost  when  o'er  the  rock 
It  pours  its  flood  into  the  abyss  below  ; 

Its  scattered  force  re-gathering  from  the  shock, 
It  hastens  onward  with  yet  fuller  flow. 

The  bright  sun  dies  not  when  the  shadowing  orb 
Of  the  eclipsing  moon  obscures  its  ray  ; 

It  still  is  shining  on,  and  soon  to  us 

Will  burst  undimmed  into  the  joy  of  day. 

The  lily  dies  not  when  both  flower  and  leaf 

Fade,  and  are  strew'd  upon  the  chill,  sad  ground; 

Gone  down  for  shelter  to  its  mother  earth, 

'Twill  rise,  re-bloom,  and  shed  its  fragrance  round. 

The  dew-drop  dies  not  when  it  leaves  the  flower 
And  passes  upward  on  the  beam  of  morn  ; 

It  does  but  hide  itself  in  light  on  high, 
To  its  loved  flower  at  twilight  to  return. 

The  fine  gold  has  not  perished  when  the  flame 

Seizes  upon  it  with  consuming  glow  ; 
In  freshen'd  splendor  it  comes  forth  anew. 

To  sparkle  on  the  monarch's  throne  or  brow. 

Thus  nothing  dies,  or  only  dies  to  live — 

Star,  stream,  sun,  flower,  the  dew-drop,  and  the 
gold  ; 

Each  goodly  thing,  instinct  with  buoyant  hope, 
Hastes  to  put  on  its  purer,  finer  mould. 

So  in  the  quiet  joy  of  kindly  trust, 

We  bid  each  parting  saint  a  brief  farewell ; 

Weeping,  yet  smiling,  we  commit  their  dust 
To  tbe  safe  keeping  of  the  silent  cell. 

Softly  within  that  peaceful  resting-place 

We  lay  their  weary  limbs,  and  bid  the  clay 
Press  lightly  on  them,  till  the  night  bo  past, 
I     And  the  far  east  give  note  of  coming  day. 
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The  day  of  re-appearing,  how  it  speeds  ! 

He  who  is  true  and  faithful  speaks  the  word  ; 
Then  shall  we  ever  be  with  those  we  love — 

Then  shall  we  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord! 

The  shout  is  heard  ;  the  archangel's  voice  goes  forth  ; 

The  trumpet  sounds  ;  the  dead  awake  and  sing; 
The  living  put  on  glory, — one  glad  band. 

They  hasten  up  to  meet  their  coming  King. 

Short  death  and  darkness  ! — endless  life  and  light! 

Short  dimming !— endless  shining  in  yon  sphere, 
Where  all  is  incorruptible  and  pure —  • 

The  joy  without  the  pain,  the  smile  w-ithout  the 
tear !  Dr.  Bonar. 


S.UMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Liverpool  advices  are  tp 
the  9th  inst.    The  news  is  of  little  importance. 

Great  Britain. — Lord  Palmerston  has  intimated 
in  Parliament  that  it  is  his  purpose  to  introduce  a  bill 
for  further  reform  in  Parliamentary  representation, 
but  that  it  will  not  be  done  at  the  present  session. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Bast  India  Company  has  de- 
cided to  take  a  limited  part  in  the  warlike  operations 
in  China,  and  will  place  a  part  of  its  fleet  under  Ad- 
miral Seymour's  orders. 

The  Grand  Duke  Constantiue  is  expected  to  visit 
England. 

France. — The  Minister  of  Marine  has  given  orders 
to  suspend  the  preparations  for  dispatching  troops  to 
China.  The  Mojtiieur  announces  that  Baron  Gros  has 
been  appointed  Commissioner  to  China,  and  that  he 
and  Lord  Elgin,  the  British  Commissioner,  will  give 
mutual  assistance  in  the  negotiations  confided  to  them. 
It  is  reported,  but  not  officially  announced,  that  the 
French  plenipotentiary  is  authorized  to  demand  the 
right  for  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  to  teach  their 
religion  in  China,  provided  they  conform  to  the  laws, 
and  do  not  attack  the  existing  government. 

A-DSTRiA. — The  Emperor,  accompanied  by  the  Empress, 
has  visited  Pesth,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  he  declares,  of  learning  for  himself  the  wishes 
and  necessities  of  his  Hungarian  subjects.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  a  general  amnesty  will  be  granted,  and 
political  prosecutions  quashed  ;  but  that  no  greater 
concessions  will  be  made  than  to  the  Italians. 

Spain. — The  province  of  Malaga  has  been  placed 
in  a  state  of  siege,  on  account  of  a  reported  Carlist 
conspiracy.  At  Madrid,  the  cold  near  the  end  of  last 
month  was  greater  than  had  ever  been  known  at  that 
season,  while  at  Malaga  the  temperature  was  !hat  of 
summer. 

Russia. — A  treaty  has  been  made  with  Japan,  by 
which  Russians  are  allowed  freedom  to  come  and  go 
in  the  towns  of  Simoda  and  Hakodadi.  This  privilege 
has  not  hitherto  been  granted  to  other  nations,  but  as 
the  Japanese  treaty  with  England  provides  that  the 
latter  shall  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  most 
favored  nations,  the  terms  of  the  Russian  treaty,  if  ob- 
served in  good  faith,  will  be  advantageous  to  the  Eng- 
lish also. 

Prussia  and  Switzerland. — The  Neufchatel  dispute 
is  considered  finally  settled,  Prussia,  after  some  delay, 
having  acceded  to  the  arrangement  proposed  by  the 
Conference,  and  which  had  been  previuusly  accepted  by 
Switzerland.  The  King  renounces  all  claim  to  sover- 
eignty over  the  canton,  though  retaining  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Neufchatel. 

TuiiKHY. — Letters  from  Smyrna  state  that  a  Turkish 
vessel  from  Tripoli,  with  fifteen  slaves  on  board,  had 
been  seized  at  Tchesmc  on  the  requisition  of  the 
Engli.sli  consul  general,  and  tiie  slaves  liberated  by 
order  of  the  municipal  council  of  Smyrna. 

Pbusia. — The  Journal  de  Dresden  states  upon  an-  | 


thority  that  the  treaty  between  Persia  and  England 
has  been  ratified  by  the  Shah. 

Mexico. — Late  accounts  from  Northern  Mexico  re- 
present that-region  as  quiet  under  the  governorship  of 
Vidrturri.  Comonfort's  position  as  President  appears 
to  be  growing  stronger. 

Domestic. — Recent  accounts  from  Utah  state  that 
Brigham  Young  was  about  setting  out,  with  a  large 
body  of  followers,  on  an  expedition  to  the  North,  the 
purpose  and  destination  of  which  were  unknown.  The 
Administration  designs  appointing  a  new  Governor, 
and  filling  the  vacant  offices  of  U.  S.  Judges  and 
Marshal.  Two  thousand  D.  S.  troops  are  said  to  be 
now  moving  towards  the  territory,  who  will  be  em- 
ployed to  enforce  the  laws,  in  the  event  of  opposition, 
and  to  protect  citizens  from  oppression. 

An  amendmentto  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts, 
requiring  every  voter  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  the 
English  language,  was  ratified  by  popular  vote  at  the 
recent  election,  the  aggregate  votes  being  23,833  in 
favor  of  the  amendment,  and  13,746  against  it.  Amend- 
ments were  also  adopted  for  dividing  the  State  into 
senatorial  and  representative  districts. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  established  a  College  of 
Agriculture  on  a  farm  of  700  acres  near  Lansing,  and 
has  appropriated  $20,000  per  annum,  for  two  years, 
to  its  support,  besides  an  endowment  of  $56,000.' 
There  are  accommodations  already  for  eighty  students. 
No  charge  is  made  for  tuition,  but  each  student  is 
required  to  work  three  hours  per  day,  for  which 
he  is  paid.  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  are  preparing 
to  establish  similar  institutions. 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  which  adjourned 
on  the  22d  inst.,  after  a  session  of  five  months,  had 
before  it  during  that  time  1500  bills,  837  of  which 
passed  both  houses  and  were  signed  by  the  Gover- 
nor. A  large  number  related  lo  corporations  of 
various  kinds.  One  of  the  bills  passed  authorizes 
the  sale  of  the  Main  Line  of  the  Public  Works  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  for  $7,500,000;  but  if 
bought  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  they 
shall  pay  the  additional  sum  of  $1,500,000,  and  in 
consideration  thereof  be  released  from  all  taxes  on 
tonnage,  and  from  State  taxes  on  their  property,  ex- 
cept for  school  purposes. 

A  continuous  line  of  railroad  is  now  in  operation 
from  Savannab  to  Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  a  train  recently  passed  over  the  entire  route, 
750  miles,  in  52  hours.  The  curious  fact  is  stated, 
that  130  bales  of  hay  were  recently  carried  from 
Charleston,  S.  C,  by  roads  connecting  with  this  line, 
to  Memphis,  and  thence  by  boat  to  St.  Louis,  per- 
forming the  trip  in  six  d.ays,  and  selling  at  a  price 
which  all'orded  a  fair  profit  to  tlicihipper. 

The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad,  making  a  direct 
communication  between  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis, 
is  to  be  opentd  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  next  month. 

Lake  Superior  was  still  so  full  of  ice  ou  the  16th 
inst.  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  steamers.  On  the  7th 
ult.  the  ice  on  some  parts  was  26  inches  thick,  and 
on  the  13th,  at  Point  Kowonaw,  tlie  snow  was  four 
and  a  half  lect  deep,  but  had  begun  to  thaw.  At 
Portage  Lake,  ou  the  10th  ult.,  the  thermometer  fell 
to  10  degrees  below  zero.  The  spring  has  been  re- 
markably cold  throughout  the  couutry,  and  vegeta- 
tion has  been  much  retarded. 

H.  O'Reilly,  an  eminent  and  experienced  telegraphic 
operator,  is  said  to  have  made  the  government  an 
otfcr  to  construct  a  telegraph  line  to  the  Pacific  at 
his  own  expense,  if  military  protection  against  Indians 
be  furnished. 

The  distribution  of  the  new  cent,  the  coinage  of 
which  was  authorized  by  the  last  Congress,  was 
commenced  at  the  U.  S.  Mint  in  this  city  on  the  25th 
iast. 
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LOUISA  FAULDER,  .OF  BRISTOL,  ENGLAND. 

She  was  marked  from  childhood  by  much  sen- 
tiveness  and  vivacity,  and  as  she  advanced 
wards  maturity  these  qualities  were  blended 
th.  a  sweetness  and  gentleness  that  awakened 
ely  interest  in  those  who  knew  her,  and  secured 
e  warm  attachment  of  her  more  intimate 
;ends. 

She  was  early  deprived  of  a  mother's  care,  and 
e  decease  of  her  father  when  she  had  reached 
r  twenty-first  year,  was  a  still  greater  trial  to 
r  affectionate  heart.    Her  t)wn  health  had 
gun  to  droop  a  few  months  before  this  event, 
d  it  soon  became  evident  to  her  anxious  friends 
it  consumption  had  too  surely  marked  her  for 
early  grave.    Up  to  this  time  it  does  not  ap- 
ir  that  her  heart  had  been  renewed  by  the 
kver  of  Divine  grace,  and  though  amiable  and 
•rect  in  her  general  conduct,  this  seems  to  have 
;n  rather  the  result  of  natural  temperament 
u  of  those  higher  principles  which  actuate  the 
aible  Christian.   On  the  occasion  of  her  father's 
ease,  she  was  brought  under  deep  religious 
ling;  and  after  passing  through  much  mental 
flict,  she  was  enabled  to  find  relief  in  prayer, 
I  in  the  assurance  that  her  sins  were  forgiven 
her  Saviour's  sake.    Her  delicacy  had  now 
ch  increased,  and  in  a  letter  written  about  this 
e,  after  speaking  of  the  doctors  having  re- 
cted  her  to  two  rooms,  with  other  precautions, 
adds  :  "  What  this  imports  thou  wilt  see.  I 
e  been  incredulous  long  enough,  but  now  it  is 
y  plain, — just  now  I  think  plainer  to  me  than 
others,  that  my  time  here  will  not  be  long, 
d  sometimes  the  thought  of  parting  with  all 
fc  arc  dear  on  earth,  is  very  bitter ;  but,  through 
mercy  of  God  in  a  crucified  Saviour,  I  can 
look  to  the  future  without  fear,  with  a  trust, — 


though  but  a  new-found  and  a  trembling  one, — 
that  I  shall  be  accepted  in  that  day,  and,  un- 
worthy as  I  am  to  share  the  same  blissful  home, 
meet  with  the  beloved  ones  gone  before." 

Again  she  writes,  Tenth  month,  10th,  1853  : 
"  I  fully  believe  now,  and  am  becoming  quite  ac- 
customed to  the  thought,  that  this  sicJcness  is  unto 
death,  whether  my  decline  may  be  a  rapid  or  a 
lingering  one.    Often  I  think  the  former  is  most 
likely.    This  will  be  another  sorrow  for  thee ; 
and  for  thy  sake  and  some  few  others,  I  yet  feel 
that  I  would  fain  live,  if  it  might  be.    But  there 
will  be  joy  to  thy  heart  in  the  midst  of  grief,  in 
the  belief,  which  I  humbly  trust  thou  mayest 
cherish,  that  I  can  look  to  the  end  without  fear, 
*  through  most  unmerited  mergy,  and  sometimes 
■  even  with  some  degree  of  resignation,  because 
then  I  should  be  safe,  and  it  is  His  will.  But 
^  the  ties  of  earth  are  strong  yet,  and  seem  to  get 
stronger  still,  at  the  thought  of  their  being  soon 
'  rent  asunder." 

!     Eleventh  month  6th.    "  I  trust  I  am  not  de- 
ceiving myself.    It  does  seem  so  strange  and  so 
undeserved  that  I  should  feel  such  a  degree  of 
peace  and  security  as  I  do  sometimes,  after  such 
'  years  of  sinful  indifference  and  delay ;  it  is  so 
gently  that  I  have  been  drawn,  and  as  it  were 
,  won,  into  the  fold,  that  doubts  will  arise  if  I  am 
;  there  at  all.   'But  I  feel  that  there  is  a  change; 
,  '  new  ties  are  formed,  though  not  of  earth,' — new 
i  thoughts  and  feelings,  though  as  yet  they  have 
'  not  displaced  old  habits  of  thought.    There -will 
be  a  constant  warfare  to  be  kept  up  until  the  end. 
;  The  Apostle  says,  '  we  know  that  we  have  passed 
;  from  death  unto  life  becausewe  love  the  brethren,' 
'  and  I  do  feel  to  love  those  who  love  their  Lord, 
more  than  I  used  to  ;  and  I  am  far  more  interested 
I  in  the  Scriptures;  '  not,'  in  thewordswhich  struck 
me  particularly  in  a  book  I  was  looking  at  one 
i  day,  '  not  as  a  collection  of  essays,  historical  and 
biographical,  but  as  a  dialogue  between  God  and 
my  own  soul.' " 

Twelfth  month  24th.  "  I  have  never  yet  felt 
as  though  '  I  did  not  care  to  live,'  or  as  though 
'  there  was  nothing  worth  living  for,'  as  some 
people  say.  The  ties  of  life  seem  strengthening 
as  time  rolls  on,  and  if  trials  and  thorns  increase, 
the  flowers  are  more  thickly  strewn  as  well ;  but 
I  do  trust  that  I  may  be  preserved  from  resting 
among  them,  and  that  perfect  resignation, — and 
not  that  alone,  but  even  joyful  acquiescence, — 
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may  respond  to  the  summons  whenever  it  may 
come. 

"  Stand  loose  from  all,  thou  lonely  voyager 
Unto  a  world  of  spirits.'  " 

The  following  extract  refers  to  the  disposal  of 
her  father's  philosophical  apparatus  : — 

Fourth  month  3d,  1854.  When  I  look  back 
upon  the  time,  and  thought,  and  ingenuity,  and 
labor  bestowed  by  him  on  these  things,  and  how 
valuable  and  interesting  they  were  to  him,  and 
recall  the  reverent  wonderment  with  which  I  used 
to  regard  them  from  the  first  dawn  of  reason, 
when,  according  to  a  reminiscence  of  Aunt 
Annie's,  I  lisped  an  admonitory,  '  Henry  must 
not  touch  papa's  apparatus,'  and  then  to  think  I 
must  see  them  criticised  first  by  one  and  then 
another,  and  disposed  of  piecemeal  in  this  way ! 
Careless  or  uninterested  hands  taking  up  what  he 
laid  down  !  Oh,  would  it  were  indeed  but  a 
troubled  dream  !  It  is  a  sad  and  bitter  reality, 
and  nature  must  feel  it; — but  how  like  a  gleam 
of  light  comes  the  thought  that  he  has  far  higher 
and  nobler  occupation  for  his  elevated  and  sancti- 
fied faculties  there!  No  need  of  material  assist- 
ance in  searching  out  the  manifold  works  of  God, 
— the  secrets  of  science  all  laid  open  perhaps, 
and  wonders  that  human  wisdom  had  never 
dreamed  of,  explored  with  ecstatic  admiration  by 
the  redeemed  and  glorified  spirit  in  that  paradise 
of  bliss." 

During  this  summer  she  was  invited,  on  several 
occasions,  to  the  houses  of  friends  residing  in  the 
country,  and  derived  great  enjoyment  from  the 
change.  Her  letters  make  frequent  and  grateful 
mention  of  their  kindness,  and  of  the  exceeding 
refreshment,  both  mental  and  bodily,  procured  to 
her  through  their  hospitality.  In  reference  to 
one  of  these  invitations,  she  writes :  "  Isn't  it 
good  ?  I  feel  the  prospect  of  a  week's  good  air 
very  healing." 

But  though  the  progress  of  disease  might  be 
thus  retarded,  it  was  still  pursuing  its  fatal  course, 
and  she  was  repeatedly  brought  low  by  alarming 
attacks  and  hemorrhage.  During  her  intervals  of 
partial  improvement,  she  took  a  lively  interest  in 
benevolent  objects.  The  following  remarks  refer 
to  First-day  Schools  : — "  I  would  wish  to  cherish 
the  hope  of  one  day  being  of  some  little  use  in 
that  way  somehow  or  somewhere,  and  in  the 
meantime  would  endeavor  not  to  neglect  the 
small  opportunities  for  increasing  the  happiness 
and  lightening  the  sorrows  of  those  within  my 
sphere  of  influence,  for  it  may  be  possible  to  do 
us  much  real  good  in  that  quiet  every-day  way, 
as  in  the  more  obvious  and  apparently  more 
laborious  exertions  of  the  philanthropist.  I  feel 
my  life  has  been  very  deficient  in  this  good  iu- 
fiucnce.  *  *  *  May  the  future  bear  a  better 
record ;  may  it  give  witness  to  more  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  others, — to  more  in- 
dustry and  energy  in  the  discharge  of  life's 
duties." 

Fifth  month  22d,  1855,  she  writes  :    "  That 


spirit  of  contentment,  what  a  beautiful  thing  it  i{|i« 
to  have  !  It  is  what  I  have  been  needing  and 
wishing  for  very  much  lately ;  indeed,  I  find  il 
wants  cultivating,  so  as  not  to  be  an  occasional 
emotion,  when  all  is  going  smoothly,  or  some  nevs-  m 
mercy  is  added  to  the  countless  sum,  but  a  living 
ever-present  principle,  ever  ready  to  quell  the 
rising  murmur,  and  prompt  us  to  look  around 
upon  those  more  tried  and  less  favored  than 
ourselves." 

In  the  Eighth  month,  a  half-sister,  in  her  12tl] 
year,  was  removed  by  death.  She  had  been  long 
in  a  state  of  great  suffering,  which  she  bore  with 
much  patience  and  sweetness,  and  her  friends 
have  the  consolation  of  believing  that  she  was^ 
indeed,  a  lamb  of  the  Saviour's  fold. 

About  this  time  Louisa  writes.  Eighth  month, 
1st,  1855:  "How  swiftly  is  the  year  gliding 
away  !  Wasting  away,  to  all  appearance,  in  thn 
lonely  chamber;  yet  not  so,  I  trust,  for  faitfii 
grows  more  in  these  times  of  sorrow  than  when 
there  is  nothing  to  drive  it  to  the  Rock.  SorroW' 
ful  times,  indeed,  they  still  are.  The  dear  sufferei 
is  still  in  life,  they  say,  but  '  going  fast.'  Truljr 
it  does  seem  '  hard  work'  to  die  with  her,  thouglj 
when  mamma  made  the  remark  to  her,  I  thia 
yesterday,  she  answered  slowly,  but  expressively] 
^  Not  very  !  *  *  *  One  very  striking  testimony 
she  has  given,  mamma  told  me  of  last  evenin 
strongly  convincing  and  comforting  as  to  her 
state,  had  there  not  been  enough  besides,  and  I 
believe  it  was  quite  a  spontaneous  remark,  and 
uttered  so  impressively — '  How  could  I  find 
Saviour  now  !'  *  *  *  5th  day.  Now,  my  de: 
H.,  thou  may  join  with  us  in  thanking  and  praii 
ing  God,  for  she  suffers  no  more  !  She  entere4i(l 
into  rest  about  a  quarter-past  nine  last  evenin^ 
Oh,  what  rest  and  bliss  for  her !" 

Eighth  month  18th.    "  It  was,  indeed,  caui 
only  for  thankfulness,  when  she  was  taken  out 
so  much  suffering  to  be  for  ever  with  her  Saviour,' 
though  many  a  time  we  shall  yet  be  sadly  re- 
minded of  the  pale  face,  and  skilful  and  indu^  ki 
trious  fingers  now  returning  to  the  dust,  but,  |  t| 
trust,  only  to  lead  us  to  happier  thoughts  of  thei 
higher  and  nobler  employments  of  the  world 
where  now  she  dwells,  a  sinless  spirit  of  purit] 

and  bliss.    Oh,  my  dear  ,  have  we  not  mu< 

cause  for  gratitude  and  praise  to  our  God,  for 
four  of  our  family  are  awaiting  the  rest  in  the 
kingdom  of  his  redeemed  ones !  Oh  that  all  lii 
may  be  gathered,  not  one  wanting,  through  the 
boundless  mercy  of  Him  by  whose  grace  we  are 
saved;  and,  blessed  be  His  holy  name,  that  the 
one  who  has  probably  most  of  all  sinned  against 
His  love,  and  resisted  His  Spirit,  has  not  been 
left  to  go  on  in  prosperity  and  ease,  unloved  and 
uuchasteucd,  but  has  been  so  followed  with 
loving  kindnesses  and  mercy  felt  in  every  stroke, 
that  in  weakness  and  pain,  with  earth  fading, 
and  eternity  nearing,  she  can  look  up  with  an 
humble  and  chastened  trust,  even  out  of  the 
midst  of  utter  weakness  and  helplessness  and 
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ireat  sinfulness,  to  the  atoning  love  of  our  ever 
bmpassionate  Saviour  and  Redeemer !  Yet  what 
fe  the  return  of  love  I  render  for  this  wonderful 
joodness  to  me  ?  Oh,  it  is  feeble  indeed — so 
ball  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible.   My  dearest 

 ,  do  not  complain  to  me  of  coldness.  What 

m  I  if  thou  art  cold  ?  I  was  going  to  say,  tell 
ly  one  else  but  me,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  of 
ly  use  complaining  to  one  another — we  must 
ill  Him,  for  He  alone  can  help  us." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


OH,  VOLTAIRE  !  VOLTAIRE  ! 

Iti  the  deeply  interesting  autobiograpy  of  W. 
ly,  of  Bath,  the  following  anecdote,  related  of 
e  son  of  Mr.  Tupper,  (Mr.  Jay's  predecessor), 
ustrates,  in  an  affecting  manner,  the  baneful 
ifluence  upon  youth  of  infidel  publications  and 
iiproper  companions. 

Mr.  T.  was  a  widower,  and  had  only  one  child, 
son,  residing  with  him,  and  articled  to  a  solicitor 
I  Bath.    This  son  had  more  than  his  father's 
.tural  talents,  and  was  a  good  scholar,  and  gave 
ach  promise  of  rising  above  many  in  his  pro- 
ssion.    He  also  seemed  much  inclined  to  walk 
those  ways  which  are  "  pleasantness  and 
ace."  When,  therefore,  he  had  arrived  at  age, 
his  birth-day  he  wrote  a  paper,  entitled, 
Elules  for  my  Conduct."    It  began  thus  :  "  I 
I  now  come  of  age,  and  hope  for  the  favor  and 
jssing  of  God  upon  my  future  years.    But  in 
ier  to  do  this,  I  know  I  must  adhere  to  certain 
inciples  and  rules  ;  the  first  of  which  is  Piety. 
»ehold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom, 
i  to  depart  from  evil,  that  is  understanding;'  " 
But,  alas  !  this  goodness  was  as  the  morn- 
cloud,  or  early  dew,  which  soon  passeth  away, 
lese  hopeful  appearances  were  in  a  few  months 
ighted,  and  in  a  few  more  entirely  destroyed. 
"  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners ; 
i  a  companion  of  fools  shall  be  destroyed."' 
is  fine  youth  became  acquainted  with  some 
ptical,  or  as,  by  a  patent  of  their  own  creation, 
!y  call  themselves,  free-thinking  young  men  ; 
TQ  up  the  sabbath ;  forsook  the  house  of  G-od, 
ich  his  father  had  built ;  abandoned  the  min- 
:  er  to  whom  he  had  been  greatly  attached ;  and 
(oldly"  left  ofl'  to  be  wise  and  to  do  good  But 
his  fall  was  rapid,  so  his  new  course  was  short, 
imming  on  a  Sunday  for  amusement  and  ex- 

jl'iment,  he  caught  a  chill  which  brought  on  a 
'isumption.  This  for  months  gave  him  warning 
il  space  for  repentance;  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
t  grace  of  God  was  in  vain.  During  his  gradual 
l.line,  he  refused  all  intercourse  with  pious 
iuds  or  ministers  ;  and  when  his  good  nurse 
;  reated  him  to  call  me  in,  as  I  lived  close  by, 
i.  J.  there  had  been  such  an  intimacy  between  us, 
1  f  rowned  and  rebuked  her,  and  ordered  her  to 
I  lad  her  own  business.  On  the  last  day  of  his 
1  fe,  unasked,  I  ventured  into  his  dying  chamber. 
]  :  was  sensible  :  but  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Voltaire  ! 
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Voltaire !"  He  then  raised  himself  up  in  the 
bed,  and  wringing  his  hands  again,  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  that  young  man  !  that  young  man  !"  I 
said,  "  My  dear  sir,  what  young  man  ?"  With 
a  countenance  indescribable,  he  answered,  "  I 
will  not  tell  you." 

How  was  my  soul  agonized,  for  I  had  loved 
him  much,  and  had  endeavored  in  every  way  to 
render  myself  agreeable  and  useful  to  him.  But 
"  one  sinner  destroys  much  good."  What  have 
I  seen,  in  a  long  ministry,  of  the  dire  effects  of 
evil  associates  and  licentious  publications.  He 
kept  moving  about,  and  grasping  the  bed-clothes ; 
and  after  a  disturbed  silence  muttered  something 
about  his  seeing  fire,  and  then  suddenly  expired. 
On  the  last  circumstance  I  laid  no  stress ;  it  was 
probably  from  a  sparkling  of  the  eye,  affected  by 
the  imagination  or  by  disease. 

Should  this  solemn  and  true  statement  fall 
under  the  notice  of  any  youth  who  has  had  godly 
parents  and  a  religious  education,  and  not  only 
outward  advantages,  but  serious  convictions  and 
resolutions,  from  all  which  he  has  turned  aside 
— surely  here  is  enough  to  awaken  his  reflections 
and  fears,  and  to  enforce  the  language  of  inspired 
wisdom  and  love  :  "  My  son,  if  sinners  entice 
thee,  consent  thou  not.  Enter  not  into  the  path 
of  the  wicked,  and  go  not  in  the  way  of  evil  men. 
Avoid  it,  pass  not  by  it ;  turn  from  it,  and  pass 
away.  For  they  sleep  not,  except  they  have 
done  mischief;  and  their  sleep  is  taken  away 
unless  they  cause  some  to  fall.  And  thou  mourn 
at  the  last,  when  thy  flesh  and  body  are  con- 
sumed, and  say.  How  have  I  hated  instruction, 
and  my  heart  despised  reproof !  and  have  not 
obeyed  the  voice  of  my  teachers,  nor  inclined  mine 
ear  to  them  that  instructed  me !  Rejoice,  O 
young  man,  in  thy  youth;  and  walk  in  the  ways 
of  thine  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes  ; 
but  know  thou  that  for  all  these  things  God  will 
bring  thee  into  judgment." — Leisure  Hour. 


PREPARATION  FOR  DEATH. 

When  you  lie  down  at  night,  compose  your 
spirits  as  if  you  were  not  to  wake  in  this  life. 
And  when  you  awake  in  the  morning,  consider 
the  new  day  as  your  last,  and  live  accordingly. 
Surely  that  night  cometh  of  which  you  will  never 
see  the  morning,  or  that  day  of  which  you  will 
never  see  the  night ;  but  which  of  your  morn- 
ings or  nights  will  be  such,  you  know  not.  Let 
the  mantle  of  worldly  enjoyment  hang  loose 
around  you,  that  it  may  be  easily  dropped  when 
death  comes  to  carry  you  into  another  world. 
When  the  corn  is  forsaken  the  ground  is  ready 
for  the  sickle ;  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  it  falls  off 
the  tree  easily.  So  when  a  Christian's  heart  is 
truly  weaned  from  the  world,  he  is  prepared  for 
death,  and  it  will  be  more  easy  for  him.  A  heart 
disengaged  from  the  world  is  a  heavenly  one,  and 
then  we  are  ready  for  heaven,  when  our  hearts 
are  there  before  us. 
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FRIENDS  AND  ACQUAINTANCES.  | 
It  is  said  that  in  former  times  the  dons  at , 
Cambridge  were  singularly  punctilious  in  requir- 
ing the  ceremony  of  introduction  before  they 
would  permit  the  slightest  intercourse  between 
themselves  and  anybody  else.  Amongst  the 
many  fac.elim  of  the  university,  there  is  a  story 
current  on  this  subject.  A  fellow  of  Trinity 
was  one  day  walking  by  the  Cam  in  stormy 
weather,  when  he  saw  a  man  in  the  water  strug- 
gling for  his  life.  The  fellow  was  an  excellent 
swimmer,  and  his  first  impulse  naturally  was  to 
jump  in  to  the  rescue.  He  iad  one  foot  already 
in  the  air,  when  he  suddenly  recollected  that  the 
drowning  man  was  an  utter  stranger.  On  this 
he  paused,  and  cried  out  in  an  agony  of  distress: 
"  Vv''hat  a  pity  that  I  never  was  introduced  to 
that  man  \" 

There  are  some  characteristics  essentially  Bri- 
tish in  reference  to  this  same  talismanic  influence 
of  introduction.  You  sit  by  a  man  at  a  theatre, 
or  any  other  public  place  ;  you  guard  jealously 
against  any  infringement  of  your  rights  on  his 
part,  though  he  may  be  a  Falstaif,  and  you  could 
creep  into  an  alderman's  thumb-ring;  you  bris- 
tle up  if  he  dares  to  touch  upon  the  space  for 
which  you  have  legally  and  honestly  paid ;  you 
look  daggers  at  him  if  he  ventures  to  whisper  in 
the  midst  of  an  interesting  scene,  and  are  ready 
for  an  open  remonstrance  if  he  hums  the  airs  to 
himself.  All  at  once  enters  a  mutual  acquaint- 
ance, who  pronounces  but  four  words— Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  Jones;  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Smith.  No  abraca- 
dabra in  the  vocabulary  could  produce  a  more 
magical  transformation.  You  are  seized  in- 
stantly with  a  profound  desire  to  administer  to 
all  the  little  comforts  which  the  larger  bulk  of 
your  fat  neighbor  requires  :  you  tuck  in  your 
coat-tails ;  you  put  your  neighbor  on  the  other 
side  out  of  patience  by  shifting  your  legs  out  of 
the  way  of  your  new  i'riend ;  you  listen  with  pa- 
tience to  all  kinds  of  absurd  remarks  which  he 
may  choose  to  utter  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
iUiimtcmcvt  of  the  piece ;  you  are  willing  to  assist 
him  iu  catching  the  air  of  the  comic  song,  and 
give  him  your  back  to  beat  his  tattoo  upon. 
And  all  this  because  a  man  who,  a  week  ago,  may 
have  been  to  you  as  entire  a  stranger  as  himself, 
has  simply  uttered  his  name  before  you. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  found  in 
a  nation  of  which  many  of  the  characteristics  are 
the  same  as  our  own — the  Dutch.  A  burgher 
of  the  famous  suburb  of  Amsterdam  was  once 
quietly  smoking  in  tlic  back-parlor  of  his  resi- 
dence, when  a  rap,  much  louder  than  ordinary, 
was  heard  at  the  door,  and  an  officer  entered  in 
the  Austrian  imperial  livery.  The  new-comer 
announced  that  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  was  on 
his  way  to  visit  the  renowned  retreat  of  the  Hol- 
land merchants,  and  as  the  mansion  of  mynheer 
was  amongst  the  most  celebrated  as  a  marvel  of 
comfort  and  cleanliness,  he  intended  to  honor  its 
master  with  a  call. 


"  He  will  of  course  bring  with  him  a  prop( 
introduction,"  observed  the  burgher. 

"It  is  his  imperial  majesty  the  Empen 
Joseph  II.,"  replied  the  messenger — "  the  fin 
potentate  in  Europe;  and  he  is  not  likely  to  su] 
pose  anything  further  will  be  required  of  hii 
than  to  announce  himself." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  your  emperor,"  replie 
the  Dutchman ;  "he  does  not  belong  to  my  a^ 
quaintance  ;  and  if  he  were  even  the  burgonia 
ter  of  Amsterdam  in  person,  I  would  not  adm 
him  without  a  proper  presentation."  The  He 
lander  then  resumed  his  pipe,  and  the  empen 
was  forced  to  return  without  a  more  intima 
acquaintance  with  a  Dutch  merchant's  villa  the 
mere  hearsay. 

The  nations  of  Latin  race  know  nothing  of  £ 
this.  You  may  notice  an  Italian  in  a  public  co; 
veyance — on  the  one  side  of  him  is  an  intima 
acquaintance,  on  the  other  an  utter  stranger ;  ar 
yet  he  will  carry  on  conversation  with  both  f 
an  hour  without  your  being  able  to  pronoun' 
which  is  the  acquaintance  and  which  is  tl 
stranger.  Since  the  time-honored  custom  of  kis 
ing  amongst  Southern  nations  is  gone  somewh 
out  of  fashion,  there  is  no  outward  and  visib 
sign  by  which  any  man  in  those  countries  evinc 
that  the  man  he  meets  is  a  friend  or  otherwis 
He  takes  off  his  hat  to  the  person  of  whom  1 
asks  the  way  to  his  hotel ;  he  takes  off  his  h 
to  his  own  brother.  He  is  profuse  in  his  espre 
sions  of  regard  to  a  man  whose  name  he  certain 
does  not  know  how  to  spell;  and  perhaps  tl 
chief  distinction  between  his  address  to  the  sa 
man  and  to  one  of  his  own  relatives  is,  that 
would  be  warmer  and  more  demonstrative  to  tl 
former  than  to  the  latter.  Let  any  one  demai 
the  price  of  a  piece  of  salmon  from  a  French  fis 
woman  whom  he  sees  for  the  first  time.  It  is  t« 
to  one  that  when  she  names  the  price,  she  w 
add:  "Eor  you,  monsieur."  This  "pour  vous 
is  one  of  the  commonest  phrases  in  every  Frenc 
mouth.  It  is  naturally  applied  in  cases  of  loi 
acquaintance;  and  though  not  so  naturally,  y 
often  with  more  truth  applied  to  a  fresh  acquaic 
ance;  for  the  Southerner,  who  admires  novellj' 
as  he  admires  every  other  excitement,  will  <' 
more  for  a  new-comer  than  for  an  old  Iriend. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  this  increases  t!' 
pleasure  of  visiting  the  cities  of  the  South,  ai. 
has  a  wonderful  effect' on  first  impressions.    Ti  ' 
cause  has  been  assigned,  iu  the  first  place,  totl 
natural  temperament  of  the  inhabitants  of  Soutl  ' 
ern  Europe ;  and,  secondly,  to  their  habit  ' 
passing  so  much  of  their  time  in  public  garden  J 
caf(5s,  and  other  places  where  they  are  constant! 
apt  to  encounter  strangers.    We  do  not  belies  * 
cither  of  these  to  be  the  principal  cause,  and  " 
demur  to  the  first  altogether.    It  is  extremel 
common  among  foreigners  to  hear  people  talk  <  * 
the  English  temperament  as  if  it  were  a  thin  " 
fixed  and  undeviating.    Now,  we  will  answerfi  " 
it;  that  out  of  twenty  Englishmen  taken  at  rai  "' 
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!  dcm,  you  will  find  every  extreme  of  tempera- 
ment— the  most  passionate  with  the  most  calm, 
the  most  frank  with  the  most  reserved,  the  most 
careless  and  sociable  with  the  most  nervous  and 
retiring.  The  great  success  of  our  countrymen 
all  over  the  world  is  in  great  part  owing  to  the 
diversity  of  temperament,  whereby  the  proper 
man  is,  sooner  or  later,  sure  to  be  forthcoming  for 
every  exigency.  The  fact  may  be  owing  to  our 
[descent  from  so  great  a  v'ariety  of  races.  As- 
suming it  to  be  a  truth,  we  altogether  deny  that 
any  national  characteristics  of  our  own  country, 
in  respect  of  manners,  are  due  to  temperament. 
It  may  in  truth  be  asserted,  that  the  nation  which 
possesses  the  greatest  variety  of  temperament, 
presents  at  the  same  time  the  most  uniform  and 
decided  system  of  manners. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  difference  of  the 
searing  towards  strangers  in  our  country,  and  in 
;hose  of  Southern  Europe,  is  the  different  mean- 
ng  we  attach  to  an  acquaintance.  An  acquaint- 
mce  in  France  or  Italy  means  a  man  whose  name 
fou  know,  and  to  whom  you  speak  when  you 
neet  him.  The  chances  of  getting  further  than 
ihis  are  so  remote,  that  they  have  no  more  influ- 
mce  on  the  proceeding  than  the  idea  with  an 
Englishman  that  a  new  friend  may  one  day  turn 
mt  a  son-in-law.  In  England,  on  the  contrary, 
vhen  a  man  makes  an  acquaintance,  the  idea  of 
ts  ripening  into  something  like  friendship  is  gen- 
Tally  present  to  his  view.  In  France,  however 
mall  may  be  a  man's  income,  he  invariably  counts 
.mong  his  expenses  a  given  sum  for  pleasure ; 
ust  as  we  should  for  any  ordinary  necessary  of 
ife.  He  would  stare  if  you  were  to  hint  that  he 
aight  leave  out  this  item  upon  an  emergency. 
Jut,  even  where  the  fortune  is  large,  a  French- 
aan,  when  he  takes  an  apartment,  rarely  di-eams 

If  having  a  spare  room  attached  to  it.  Here,  on 
lie  contrary,  a  man  seldom  reckons  pleasure 
mongst  the  absolute  necessities  of  his  expendi- 
are ;  but  then,  when  he  takes  a  house,  he  likes 
)  have  a  spare  bed  in  it.  Then  the  lurking  idea 
1  the  mind  of  the  one  is  to  spend  his  time  of 
3creation  with  acquaintances,  and  in  that  of  the 
ther,  with  friends. 

There  are  other  reproaches  besides  that  of  stifF- 
ess  in  our  intercourse  with  strangers,  which  are 
lade  against  us  from  the  same  cause.  If  the 
-eedom  of  Englishmen  is  spoken  of  on  the  con- 
nent,  the  reply  almost  invariably  is,  that  if  we 
pe  not  slaves  to  our  kings,  we  are  slaves  to  our 
nstoms,  and  that  the  tyranny  of  etiquette  is 
ist  as  bad  as  any  other.  We  should  be  sorry 
)  have  to  count  the  number  of  times  in  which 
e  have  heard  the  English  rule,  that  a  man  is 
ot  to  salute  a  lady  in  the  street  till  she  has  first 
;t  the  example,  cited  as  an  instance  of  British 
)cial  slavery.  But  the  fact  is,  that  a  salutation 
1  the  continent  means  taking  the  hat  off,  and 
othing  else.  With  us,  it  means  a  great  deal 
lOre,  and  would  give  liberties  to  persons  who 
lay  chance  to  obtain  a  mere  ball-room  introduc- 


I  tion,  which,  in  our  peculiar  social  position,  might 
lead  to  very  unpleasant  results.  In  all  nations, 
peculiarities,  when  once  explained,  mean  very 
little.  It  is  the  commonest,  but  one  of  the 
gravest  of  mistakes,  to  judge  a  nation  by  its 
peculiarities. 

There  is  much  that  is  graceful,  no  doubt,  in 
the  French  mode  of  understanding  acquaintance- 
ship. If  one  riding  party  of  pleasure  in  the  Py- 
renees, for  instance,  meets  another,  the  two  par- 
ties instantly  salute.  This  is  in  itself  gracious, 
and  means  in  addition,  if  there  is  any  srnall 
service  that  the  one  party  can  render  to  the 
other,  it  will  be  cheerfully  given.  France  is,  in 
truth,  the  land  of  small  services.  With  us,  there 
is  always  the  idea  present,  that  such  an  act.  might 
be  construed  into  something  further  Our  out- 
ward manners  suffer  in  consequence,  and  some- 
thing more  perhaps,  as  in  many  instances  small 
services  may  be  avoided,  under  the  impression 
that  if  they  were  given,  larger  might  be  required. 
The  Southern  nations  have  no  such  fear,  for, 
with  them,  great  services  are  as  rare  as  small  ones 
are  common.  It  is  on  this  that  the  essential  dif- 
ferences between  the  manners  of  the  South  and 
of  the  North  of  Europe  are  mainly  founded. 

Chambers'  Journal. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


AN  APT  REPLY. 

A  clergyman  was  once  travelling  on  board  of 
a  Western  steamer,  when  among  the  passengers 
was  a  man  who  took  great  pains  to  make  known 
that  he  was  opposed  to  religion,  denouncing 
Christ  as  an  impostor,  and  all  forms  of  religion 
as  delusion.  He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  educa- 
tion, and  a. great  wit,  and  his  remarks  seemed  to 
have  quite  an  influence  on  his  hearers.  "  The 
clergyman  refrained  from  saying  anything  for  a 
time,  but  finally  decided  to  silence  him.  Asking 
the  skeptic  if  he  believed  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  he  received  as  an  answer  : 

"  No,  I  have  none." 

"  Do  you  beUeve  in  the  existence  of  God  ?" 
"No." 

"  Then,  sir,"  replied  the  clergyman,  "  I  have 
heard  of  you  before." 

"  Heard  of  me  ?    Where  ?" 

"  Yes — I  have  read  of  you." 

"  Read  about  me  !  I  was  not  aware  that  I  was 
published.    Pray,  where  ?" 

"  In  the  Psalms  of  David,  sir,  where  it  reads, 
'The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no 
God.' " 

At  this  unlooked  for  turn  in  the  argument, 
there  was  one  general  burst  of  laughter  and 
hurra,  at  the  expense  of  the  atheist,  who,  con- 
founded, and  unable  to  rally  at  being  thus  un- 
expectedly called  a  fool,  moved  away  to  another 
part  of  the  boat.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
voyage  the  wiseacre  was  silent  on  religious  sub- 
jects. 
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THE  CAMEL  AND  THE  NEEDLE'S  EYE. 
It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. — Matt.  six.  24 ;  Mark  x.  55  ;  Luke  xviii.  25. 

I  can  scarcely  remember  the  time  in  my  early 
youth  when  this  text  did  not  excite  my  curiosity 
and  wonder.  In  the  days  of  the  evangelists,  as 
well  as  our  own,  needles  were  of  various  sizes. 
There  are  the  large  needles,  such  as  F'aul  used 
in  making  tents,  and  such  also  as  are  employed 
in  making  the  broad  sails  of  some  great  admiral. 
There  are  the  finest  points  of  steel  used  in  ancient 
and  modern  times  in  the  most  delicate  kinds  of 
needlework,  fit  to  deck  the  person  of  a  queen  at 
her  coronation. 

The  camel  is  a  beast  of  burden,  much  used  in 
Eastern  countries.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the 
largest  ox,  with  long  neck  and  legs,  and  with  feet 
adapted  to  the  hot  and  sandy  desert.  Such  is 
the  general  understanding  of  the  two  more  promi- 
nent terms  of  the  passage  of  holy  writ  now  under 
consideration. 

Some  have  supposed  that  a  slightly  varied 
reading  in  the  original  word,  which  is  translated 
"  camel,"  might  be  adopted,  by  which  the  phrase 
would  be  made  to  mean  a  "  cable,"  such  as  is 
used  in  anchoring  ships  in  the  roadstead.  Then 
the  text  would  read,  "It  is  easier  for  a  cable  to 
enter  the  eye  of  a  needle,"  &c.  But  the  former 
is,  probably,  the  most  correct  reading,  for  the 
whole  figure  seems  to'  have  been  a  maxim  quite 
prevalent  in  the  East. 

Among  the  Babylonians,  in  whose  country 
elephants  were  not  uncommon,  the  phrase  was, 
"an  elephant  passing  through  a  needle's  eye." 
But  the  elephant  was  a  stranger  in  Judea,  while 
the  camel  was  well  known,  and,  therefore,  the 
latter  was  used  by  the  Jews  instead  of  the  former 
to  give  force  to  the  maxim.  Obviously,  the  ob- 
ject of  this  form  of  speech  was  to  express  a  thing 
not  absolutely  impossible. 

But  I  have  met  with  another  explanation  of 
the  striking  figure,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
adds  to  its  beauty  and  force.  All  the  important 
cities  of  the  East,  in  ancient  times,  were  sur- 
rounded by  high  and  massive  walls;  and  so  they 
are,  as  the  modern  traveller  informs  us,  at  the 
present  day.  At  certain  points  these  walls  are 
perforated  by  large  pass-ways,  for  the  exit  and 
entrance  of  the  inhabitants.  These  passages  in 
times  of  peace  were  open  by  day,  but  at  night 
they  were  closed  by  massive  gates,  capable  of 
resisting  any  common  assault.  Now,  by  the  side 
of  these  large  entrances  were  very  much  smaller 
ones,  used  by  foot  passengers,  and  by  those  who 
had  occasion  to  go  forth  or  enter  the  city  by 
night.  They  were  called  "  the  needle's  eye,"  as 
Lord  Nugent,  an  English  traveller  of  modern 
times,  when  at  Hebron,  was  directed  to  go  out 
by  "  the  needle's  eye,"  that  is,  by  the  small 
side-gate  of  the  city.  The  camel  can  go  through 
the  needle's  eye,  but  with  difficulty,  and  hardly 
with  a  full  load,  nor  without  stooping. 


I  think  this  expresses  the  just  idea  of  the  p  ■ 
sage,  "  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  i  ! 
needle's  eye,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  i  ! 
gate  of  heaven."  It  is  not  impossible  for  a  r:|i 
man  to  enter  heaven,  for  we  may  believe  th  j; 
are  many  already  in  the  paradise  of  God  ^ji 
consecrated  their  wealth  to  the  service  of  th  (■ 
Redeemer,  and  trusted  to  him  always  for  sal  ;■ 
tion.  But  just  as  the  camel  must  be  relieved 
part  of  his  load  before  he  can  pass  through  ij 
"needle's  eye,"  so  the  rich  man  must  div  | 
himself  of  large  portions  of  his  wealth  in  ti 
walks  of  benevolence,  in  order  to  enter  the  ga  1 
of  glory.  Our  Saviour  seems  to  have  referen  I 
to,  the  same  idea  when  he  says,  "strait  is  t! 
gate."  And  as  the  camel  was  compelled  [ 
stoop,  in  order  to  enter  by  the  low  and  narrd 
gate  of  the  city,  so  must  the  rich  man  lea 
humility  if  he  would  "see  the  Lord"  "int 
fulness  of  joy." — Ch.  Wit. 

MOSES  AT  THE  COURT  OF  EGYPT. 
"  And  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  t 
Egyptians,  and  was  mighty  in  words  and  indeed; 
Acts  vii.  22. 

The  early  years  of  Moses'  life  were  spent 
the  court  of  Egypt,  in  great  splendor  ai 
luxury.  The  daughter  of  Pharaoh  treated  hi 
as  her  son,  and  we  are  told  in  history  that  1 
was  expected  to  be  heir  to  the  throne,  as  she  hi 
no  children  of  her  own.  His  education  was  su; 
able  to  his  prospects,  and  he  had  great  taleni 
being  "  mighty  in  words  and  deeds."  We  mi 
be  sure  he  was  much  admired,  and  much  flatten 
by  all  the  people  of  the  court.  And  yet,  in 
situation  so  trying,  we  have  every  reason  ■ 
believe,  from  his  after  conduct,  that  Moses  was 
pious  youth — a  sincere  worshipper  of  the  God  I 
his  fathers — being,  no  doubt,  instructed  by  hi 
pious  mother  in  the  true  faith,  and  the  promist 
made  by  God  to  His  chosen  people. 

Are  any  of  us  rich  and  noble,  with  high  an 
bright  prospects  in  life  ?  Let  us  remembc 
Moses,  and  seek,  amidst  the  snares  of  prosperity! 
to  keep  near  to  God.  Are  we  poor  and  humble 
Let  us  not  repine,  for  the  dangers  of  a  hig; 
station  arc  great,  and  we  may  be  well  pleased  t 
escape  them.  But  let  no  one  say  that  he  is  i 
any  circumstances  in  which  he  cannot  act  as 
true  child  of  God.  Remember  Moses,  Joseph 
Obadiah,  and  the  saints  in  Caesar's  househol* 
(Phil.  iv.  22). 

If  peace  and  plenty  crown  my  days,  || 
They  helj)  me,  Lord,  to  speak  thy  praise; 
If  bread  of  sorrows  be  ray  food, 
These  sorrows  work  my  lasting  good. 
I  would  not  change  my  blessed  estate 
For  all  the  world  calls  good  or  great: 
And  while  my  faith  can  keep  her  hold, 
I  envy  not  the  sinners'  gold. 
Father,  I  wait  thy  daily  will, 
Thou  shalt  divide  my  portion  still ; 
Grant  me  on  earth  what  seems  thee  best, 
Till  death  and  heaven  reveal  the  rest. 
'  Christian  Year  Book. 
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kI  the  causes  op  parental  disappointment  in 

tj  THE  career  of  THEIR  CHILDREN. 

\      The  other  day,  during  a  visit  which  I  paid  to  a 
^  poor  woman,  (a  true  Christian,  I  have  every 
"  reason  to  believe,  but  whose  children  had  been  a 
*|  great  grief  to  her,)  "Oh,  sir,"  she  said,  when 
"  some  allusion  was  made  to  them,  "  it  is  so  difFer- 
ent  from  what  T  expected  once.    It  is  not  as 
\  though  they  did  not  know  better.    They  were 
'  happy  days  when  they  were  little,  and  sang  their 
"  hymns  together,  and  read  their  Bibles,  and  went 
t  to  the  Sunday-school."    It  was  such  a  lamenta- 
tion  as  one  hears  only  too  often,  even  from  Chris- 
tian  parents. 

There  may  be  cases  in  which  it  is  diiEcult  to 
assign  any  defect  in  parental  training  as  the 
™  reason  of  failure.    So  far  as  we  can  see,  there 
J  has  been  no  lack  of  instruction. 

But  there  are,  in  many  cases,  clear  grounds 
for  charging  the  failure  on  the  parents.  There 
may  be,  for  instance,  the  lac/i  of  discipline, 
i  There  is  one  sad  instance  of  this  recorded  in  the 
li  Bible,  that  of  the  sons  of  Bli.    Their  father  was, 
no  doubt,  a  good  man,  and  their  misconduct 
-caused  him  bitter  grief.    Yet  the  blame  of  their 
1  wickedness  was  thrown  in  no  slight  degree  on 
i  Eli  by  Grod  himself.    It  was  not  that  he  had 
failed  to  teach  them,  not  that  he  had  not  expos- 
tulated with  them,  not  that  he  had  been  incon- 
sistent ;  but  that  he  had  not  restrained  them  : 
"  his  sons  made  themselves  vile,  and  he  restrained 
them  not."    There  had  been  entirely  wanting 
that  firm,  decided  hand  of  love,  which  could  con- 
trol as  well  as  lead.    Vicious  habits  should  be 
reproved  and  if  possible  rooted  out  in  their 
earliest  development.    The  books  a  child  reads, 
the  hours  he  keeps,  and  the  companions  he 
selects,  should  all  be  known  to  the  parent,  and 
what  is  likely  to  prove  injurious  positively  for- 
bidden.   On  no  pretence  whatever  should  they 
be  permitted  to  absent  themselves  from  the  house 
of  God.    The  writer  remembers  a  family,  the 
head  of  which  was  a  professor  of  religion,  who 
allowed  his  children  from  the  first  to  do  much  as 
they  pleased.    They  rambled  through  the  streets 
of  an  evening ;  he  never  took  the  trouble  to  ask 
how  they  spent  their  time  ;  and  it  was  his  custom 
to  go  to  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath  evening 
alone,  though  his  children  were  many  of  them 
F  old  enough  to  accompany  him,  and  often  passing 
them  in  the  street  as  he  did  so.    What  was  the 
consequence  ?    Nearly  all  of  them,  (and  they 
I  were  a  large  family,)  turned  out  ill.    Not  one  of 
1  them,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  has  displayed 
I  anything  like  true  piety. 

I  There  may,  again,  be  undue  severity.  The 
I  father  has  been  feared,  not  loved.  The  rule  of 
;  discipline  has  been  a  stern  and  iron  rule,  and 
every  deviation  has  been  severely  punished.  The 
tendency  was  different  according  to  the  different 
chai'acters  of  the  children.  In  one  case  it  might 
be  discouragement;  in  another,  hardened  rebellion. 
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It  often  happens,  too,  where  the  father  is  thus 
unduly  severe,  a  mistaken  maternal  tenderness 
screens  those  faults  which  ought  to  be  exposed 
and  punished,  and  there  are  all  the  evils  of 
divided  counsels.  Who  cannot  point  out  in- 
stances respecting  which  he  has  exclaimed, 
"These  young  men  would  have  been  very  differ- 
ent, if  it  had  not  been  for  the  father's  severity 
and  the  mother's  foolish  indulgence  ?"  "  Fathers, 
provoke  not  your  children  to  anger,  lest  they  be 
discouraged." 

Or  again  there  has  been  a  defective  example. 
The  life  has  not  been  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
fession, and  the  discrepancy  has  been  observed. 
That  outburst  of  ungovernable  anger  elicited  no 
remark ;  but  it  was  observed  and  remembered. 
That  act  or  word  of  deceit  did  away  with  the 
force  of  a  thousand  lessons  of  truthfulness.  That 
neglect  of  the  house  of  Grod  for  the  Sabbath  ex- 
cursion was  easily  seized  upon  as  the  plea  for  a 
license  of  a  similar  character.  That  dishonest 
deed  did  away  with  all  respect  for  the  religious 
sincerity  even  of  a  parent.  "  My  father's  reli- 
gion \"  said  a  profligate  young  man,  in  reply  to 
the  expostulation  of  one  who  thought  to  find  in 
his  father's  piety  a  ground  of  reproof  and  appeal 
to  the  son,  "  My  father's  religion  !— the  less  said 
about  it  the  better." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  causes  to  which  parental 
disappointment  may  be  traced.  Others  will  no 
doubt  suggest  themselves  to  an  observant  and 
thoughtful  mind.  Whether  seen  in  others,  or 
detected  in  their  operation  in  themselves,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  it  is  the  wisdom  and 
the  duty  of  all  who  sustain  the  parental  respon- 
sibility to  guard  against  them  with  the  most 
sedulous  care,  and  to  pray  for  that  wisdom  which 
will  enable  them  to  "  bring  up  their  children  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." — S.  S. 
Journal. 


A  FRIEND  TO  FLY  TO. 

A  short  time  since,  I  was  awakened  by  the 
sound  of  footsteps  in  my  chamber,  and  a  con- 
fused noise  in  the  streets.  I  soon  became  aware 
that  an  alarm  of  fire  was  lending  its  peculiar 
terrors  to  the  dead  of  night,  and  that  a  startled 
child  was  hurrying  to  nestle  in  a  parent's  arms. 
A  few  gentle  words,  and  a  few  loving  caresses, 
and  the  tumultuous  throbbings  of  that  little  heart 
were  stilled,  and  the  child  was  soon  again  in  a 
sound,  sweet  sleep.  "  What  a  blessing  to  have  a 
friend  to  fly  to  !"  was  the  thought  that  came  at 
once  to  my  mind  ;  and  what  a  lesson  for  us  all, 
in  this  simple  incident.  "  For  we  have  not  an 
high  priest  which  cannot  be  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities ;  but  was  in  all  points 
tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.  Let  us 
therefore  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace, 
that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to 
help  in  time  of  need."  We  may  not  always  have 
an  earthly  parent  or  friend  to  fly  to.  Butasym- 
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pathising  Saviour  we  have  always.  Times  of, 
need  will  come,  when  neither  father  nor  mother  j 
will  be  able  to  help  us.  He  always  will,  who  has 
gone  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  before  us. 
Children,  remember  your  Friend.  He  has  given 
you  your  parents,  that  by  first  learning  to  fly  to 
them  in  every  time  of  need,  you  may,  as  you 
grow  in  age,  learn  more  and  more  to  fly  to  Him. 
He  has  made  a  promise,  your  heavenly  Father, 
your  gracious  Saviour,  "  I  will  never  leave  thee, 
nor  forsake  thee." 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  6,  1857. 

New  York  Yearly  Meeting. — This  meet- 
ing convened  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  Sixth 
day,  29th  ult.,  and  our  account  is  to  the  evening 
ol  the  31st.  The  attendance  of  members  was 
thought  to  be  rather  smaller  than  usual.  Several 
Ministers  were  present  from  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings; Priscilla  Green  and  Mary  Nicholson,  from 
London ;  Phebe  R.  Gifi'ord  and  Elizabeth  Mea- 
der,  from  New  England  ;  Susan  R.  Smith,  from 
Philadelphia;  Jonah  Hole  and  Sibyl  Street,  from 
•  Ohio ;  and  Ellwood  Osborne  and  Anna  Thorn- 
burg,  from  Indiana. 

Epistles  from  London  and  Dublin,  and  from 
all  the  Yearly  Meetings  in  this  country,  except 
Philadelphia,  were  received  and  read;  also  the 
London  Printed  Epistle ;  and  4000  copies  of  the 
last  were  directed  to  be  printed  for  distribution 
in  families. 

On  Seventh  day,  the  subject  of  the  guarded 
education  of  Friends'  children  was  introduced  to 
the  serious  and  earnest  consideration  of  the  meet- 
ing, by  the  reading  of  reports  from  nearly  all  the 
Quarterly  Meetings  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
children  of  suitable  age  to  attend  school,  and  the 
means  of  imparting  instruction  to  them.  It  was 
evident  that  much  concern  is  felt  on  the  subject, 
and  after  a  calm  expression  of  views  respecting 
the  various  difficulties  which,  to  a  large  extent, 
prevent  the  establishment  of  select  schools,  a 
large  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
whether  some  plan  may  not  be  adopted  to  pro. 
mote  the  deeply  interesting  and  important  con- 
cern. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
were  read,  and  its  proceedings  approved.  It 
appeared  that  memorials  had  been  prepared,  and 
were  directed  to  be  laid  before  the  Yearly  jMeet- 
ing,  concerning  our  late  beloved  friends,  Richard 
Mott,  Nathaniel  Sands,  and  Sarah  C.  Hawkshurst- 


The  Trustees  who  have  charge  of  the  propert 
at  Nine-Partners,  reported  that  it  continues  unds 
lease  to  a  person  who  has  a  school  in  the  bulk 
ing.    Many  children  have  attended  within  tl 
past  year,  of  whom  22  were  members  of  our  Si 
ciety.     The  Trustees  were  continued,  and 
small  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  tb 
premises  and  report  next  year  in  reference  t' 
their  condition,  and  what  steps,  if  any,  can  b  ^ ' 
taken  to  make  them  more  available  for  the  edu 
cational  purposes  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

'  During  the  afternoon  sitting  the  meeting  wa 
brought  into  a  lively  exercise  of  sympathy  wit 
the  suff"ering  condition  of  the  Kansas  Indianf 
and  Thos.  H.  Stanley,  of  Iowa,  being  presenlK 
stated  that  for  several  years  past,  he  had  felt  i» 
religious  concern  to  remove,  with  his  family,  am  J 
reside  with  them. 

It  appeared,  also,  that  he  had  been  liberate! 
for  the  purpose  by  his  Monthly  Meeting,  an« 
that  the  acting  Committee  of  Indiana  Yearh 
Meeting  on  Indian  affairs,  had  approved  of  hi, 
engaging  in  the  concern,  although  they  wew 
unable  to  contribute  such  pecuniary  assistance  ai 
is  desirable. 

Way  did  not  open  for  the  meeting  to  take  anj 
step,  at  the  present  time,  further  than  to  appoin' 
a  committee  to  receive  voluntary  subscriptions 
from  Friends  to  aid  Thos.  H.  Stanley. 

New  York  Yearly  Meeting  has  not  had  a 
Standing  Committee  on  Indian  concerns  foi 
many  years,  and  it  was  thought,  by  some  of  the 
members,  that  the  subject  of  extending  a  con- 
tinued care  over  the  Kansas  tribe,  might  at  a 
proper  claim  its  serious  consideration. 

On  First  day,  meetings  for  Divine  worship  were 
largely  attended  in  the  upper  and  lower  apart- 
ments of  the  meeting-house,  and  in  the  evening: 
there  was  an  appointed  meeting  for  the  younger 
class  of  Friends  and  those  connected  with  them. 
These  were  seasons  in  which  ministry  and  sup-i 
plication  went  forth,  and  in  the  sittings  of  thei 
previous  days  the  transaction  of  the  business  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  was  marked  by  much  unity.  1 

We  hope  to  give  next  week  an  account  of  its ' 
subsequent  proceedings. 

JfARniED, — At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Orchard 
street,  New  York,  on  the  8th  of  -Ith  month,  KtcnARD 
L.  Nicholson,  of  Phihidelphi.a,  to  Ki/Izabetii,  daughter 
of  the  late  Leonard  Van  Hoeson,  of  New  York. 


Dmi),  On  the  12th  ult.,  Hannah,  the  wife  of  Nathan- 
iel Bedlc,  of  Peckskill,  \Vest  Chester  Coucty,  New 
York,  aged  about  sixty-tluee  years. 
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\  She  -n-as  a  diligent  attender  of  meeting,  was  a  val- 
Ijjable  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  beloved 
|,nd  useful  in  the  community. 

I  Died,— In  Stanfordville,  New  York,  on  the  19th  of 
Hst  month,  John  P.  Hull,  aged  ninety  years  and  a 
jiw  days,  a  member  and  minister  of  Stanford  Monthly 

leeting. 

— r'       Piilmyra,  New  York,  on  the  16th  of  4th 

I  lonth  last,  Thomas  W.  Gurney,  aged  nearly  fifty- 
iven  years,  a  member  well-respected  of  Farmington 
lonthly  jAleeting,  New  York. 

I' The  aflaictions  which  he  suffered,  of  a  pulmonary 
jjniplaint  of  many  years  standing,  were  very  severe, 
et  endured  with  much  Christian  patience  and  meek- 
^ss;  and,  during  his  many  afflictions,  he  seemed  to 
J  lit  his  only  confidence  and  trust  in  his  Redeemer, 
horn  we  believe  he  learned  to  love,  and  with  whom, 

II  e  humbly  trust,  he  is  now  at  rest. 

IS   ,  On  the  14th  ult.,  nearNewby's  Bridge,  Perqui- 

ij  .ans  County,  N.  C,  after  an  illness  of  about  two 
ontbs,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  her  age,  Julia  White, 
[ife  of  Jephtha  White  and  daughter  of  David  White— a 
rorthy  and  highly  esteemed  member  and  Elder  of 
iney  Woods  Monthly  Meeting. 

This  dear  friend  was  concerned  from  her  early  days 
)  seek  for  that  peace  which  is  obtained  through  obe- 
ence  to  the  manifestations  of  Divine  Grace  in  the 
jart,  and  during  her  last  illness,  whilst  fully  realiz- 
,g  the  awfnlness  of  death,  she  was  favored  with  quiet- 
sss  of  spirit  and  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  and 
ith  a  full  assurance  of  faith  in  His  redeeming  love 
id  mercy,  through  Jesus  Christ.  To  the  very  many 
iends,  of  various  religious  denominations,  who  came 
<  bid  her  a  last  adieu,  she  was  concerned  and  strength- 
led  to  impart  suitable  counsel  in  demonstration  of 
le  Spirit,  and  with  power;  much  of  which,  we  hope, 
ill  long  be  favorably  and  profitably  remembered  by 
:em.  She  was  especially  concerned  to  impress  upon 
lose  who  were  mothers,  a  sense  of  their  responsi- 
lity,  earnestly  exhorting  them  to  know  the  way  of 
?uth  for  themselves  and  to  walk  therein,  as  the  only 
)urse  by  which  they  can  lead  their  tender  offspring 

Christ,  mxd  bring  them  up  "  in  the  nurture  and 
Imonition  of  the  Lord.-'  In  thus  commemorating  the 
Drd's  goodness  unto  her,  and  testifying  to  the  work 

Wis  grace,  we  desire  feelingly  to  adopt  the  language 
'  the  Psalmist,  "  Not  unto  us,  0  Lord,  not  unto  us, 
it  to  Thy  name,  give  glory,  for  Thy  mercy  and  for 
ly  truth's  sake." — Psalms  cxv.  1. 

 In  Parke  Co.,  Ind.,  on  the  7th  of  1st  mo.,  ISSV, 

_  the  7Tth  year  of  his  age,  Joshua  Hadlby,  a  member 
■Rush  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  In  Parke  Co.,  Ind.,  on  the  20th  of  Fifth  mo., 

i51,  George  Madden,  in  the  Y5th  year  of  his  age — a 
ember  of  the  same  Meeting. 

This  dear  friend  bore  his  sufferings  with  patience 
id  Christian  fortitude,  notwithstanding  his  pain  at 
lies  was  very  severe.  His  mind  was  often  clothed 
ith  the  spirit  of  prayer.  He  frequently  expressed  to 
osewho  attended  on  him  that  his  time  here  was  but 
lortj  but  he  believed  that  he  should  lay  down  his 
sad  in  peace,  and  we  feel  the  assurance  that  he  was 
ithered  to  the  garner  of  heavenly  rest  as  a  shock  of 
Tn  fully  ripe. 

 ,  At  Raysville,  Henry  Co.,  Ind.,  on  the  14th  of 

fth  mo.,  1857,  after  an  illness  which  she  had  borne 
ith  Christian  patience  for  many  months.  Mart  Emily, 
lughter  of  Charles  and  Michal  Morgan,  in  the  14th 
!ar  of  her  age.  This  dear  child,  by  her  dutiful  and 
Fectionate  disposition,  had  gained  the  love  and  es- 
em  of  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends.  The 
orning  before  her  death,  hearing  a  remark  made 
lative  to  her  sufferings,  she  sweetly  observed  to  her 
other,  "I  have  been  sick  a  long  time,  but  my  suffer- 
gs  have  been  permitted  by  best  wisdom,"  and  added, 
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"  my  friends  have  done  all  they  could  for  me,  but  my 
trust  is  in  a  higher  Providence  than  that  of  man." 
Several  times  during  the  day  she  expressed  her  trust 
in  the  love  and  redeeming  mercy  of  the  Saviour.  A 
little  before  her  close,  she  said  she  was  going  home 
to  her  Father  in  Heaven,  and  told  her  parents  and 
relations  to  meet  her  there.  She  then  requested  her 
sister  to  bid  all  of  her  absent  friends  farewell  for  her ; 
to  give  them  her  love,  and  tell  them  she  was  happy 
in  the  near  prospect  of  death.  After  telling  what  she 
wished  might  be  done  with  her  things,  and  how  she 
wished  to  be  buried,  she  bade  her  relations  an  affec- 
tionate farewell,  and  in  a  short  time  passed  away  to 
her  eternal  rest. 

Died,  at  Indianola,  Iowa,  on  the  5th  of  3d  mo.  last, 
Isaac,  sou  of  George  M.  and  Kachel  Hadley,  in  the 
26th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  At  Summit  Grove,  Iowa,  on  the  12th  of  3d  mo. 

last,  Gulielma,  daughter  of  George  M.  and  Rachel 
Hadley,  in  ihe  14th  year  other  age. 

 ,  At  the  same  place,  on  the  11th  of  4th  mo.  last, 

Rachel,  wife  of  George  M.  Hadley,  in  the  51st  year  of 
her  age,  a  member  of  Bear  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 
She  bore  her  illness  with  much  composure  and 
resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  saying  to  her  friends 
that  she  was  just  in  a  state  of  waiting.  She  remained 
entirely  sensible  to  the  last.  She  took  her  departure 
as  though  falling  into  a  sweet  sleep,  leaving  a  con- 
soling belief  that  her  purified  spirit  has  entered  into 
the  realms  of  everlasting^bliss. 

 ,  At  China,  Maine,  on  the  8th  of  Fourth  month, 

1857,  Eunice  Van  Blarcom,  in  the  45th  year  of  her 
age— a  beloved  member  of  China  Monthly  Meeting. 

While  her  bereaved  connections  deeplj^ mourn  their 
loss,  they  are  comforted  in  the  consoling  belief,  that 
through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  her  re- 
deemed spirit  now  rests  in  the  mansions  of  bliss. 

 ,  At  Washington,  Maine,  on  the  5th  of  Fifth 

mo.,  1857,  John  Riply.  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age — a 
member  of  China  Monthly  Meeting. 

He  peacefully  closed  this  earthlj-^  scene  with  an  un- 
shaken belief  that  through  adorable  mercy  he  should 
be  admitted  to  a  place  of  rest  and  peace. 


THE  SUN-BLOWER  AND  MIASMA. 
Professor  Maury  has  been  experimentiiig  witli 
tlie  sun-flower,  under  a  belief  that  it  would  use  up 
the  noxious  substances  which  produce  ague  and 
fever.  His  theory  is  that  the  deleterious  gases, 
generated  in  marshes,  are  required  in  the  growth 
of  vegetation,  and  that  the  sun-flower,  gro.wing 
rapidly,  and  receiving  a  large  share  of  its  nour- 
ishment from  the  atmosphere,  is  admirably 
adapted  to  protect  us  against  these  noxious  influ- 
ences. It  seems  that  the  Observatory  in  Wash- 
ington is  in  a  position  particularly  exposed  to 
ague  and  fever  miasma,  and  was,  therefore,  a 
good  place  to  carry  on  his  experiments.  He 
planted  the  sun-flowers  liberally  about  the  pre- 
mises, and  very  much  to  his  gratification,  for  the 
first  time  in  several  summers,  his  workmen  were 
last  year  free  from  the  malady,  though  it  existed 
all  around  him.  He  does  not  regard  his  experi- 
ment as  conclusive;  but  has  so  much  faith  in  it, 
that  he  will  try  it  again  this  year.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  he  will  find  it  an  effective  remedy. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  a  clump  of  trees 
between  a  dwelling  and  a  pond  that  generates 
miasma,  is  a  good  protection;  and  we  see  no 
good  reason  why  the  sun-flower,  if  grown  in  suf- 
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ficient  quantities,  should  not  produce  a  similar 
result. — Times. 


OUTLINES  OF  DR.  LIVINGSTON'S  JOURNEYS  AND 
DISCOVERIES  IN  CENTRAL  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
(Concluded  from  page  604.) 

After  leaving  Zumbo,  Dr.  Livingston,  though 
still  on  high  ground,  had  to  pursue  his  course 
through  a  much  more  difficult  country  than  that 
he  had  just  before  traversed,  and  under  peculiar 
trying  circumstances.  He  was  no  longer  where 
the  people  thought  a  "Missionary  was  not  a 
thing  to  be  killed,"  but  among  tribes  strange  to 
him  as  he  was  to  them.  And  they  were  the 
more  to  be  dreaded  because,  unknown  to  Dr. 
Livingston,  they  were  then  at  war  with  the  Por- 
tuguese, a  small  colony  of  whom  they  had  for 
two  years  besieged  in  Tete.  They  had,  more- 
over, no  canoes,  and,  even  if  they  had  possessed 
them,  the  rapids  between  Zumbo  and  Tete  would 
have  precluded  their  use  for  any  great  distance 
in  this  part  of  the  Zambese.  Lions  also  were 
favored  and  all  but  deified  creatures ;  for  the 
natives  would  not  kill  them,  and,  although  they 
could  not  trust  themselves  to  their  clemency  by 
night,  and  therefore  slept  in  trees,  by  day,  when 
any  were  in  sight,  they  would  approach  them, 
though  at  a  respectful  distance,  clapping  their 
hands  in  token  of  veneration.  And  to  complete 
the  sum  of  our  friend's  discomfort,  he  was  now 
without  an  ox.  It  will  not  appear  wonderful, 
therefore,  and  especially  if  we  recall  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received  from  the  natives  of  the 
west,  when  he  reached  a  similar  position  rela- 
tively to  the  Portuguese  settlement  on  the  oppo- 
site coast,  that  he  should  deem  it  necessary  to 
proceed  with  caution,  almost  amounting  to  stealth, 
in  order  to  avoid  collision  with  the  ferocious  and 
formidable  bands  who  roamed  uncontrolled  over 
this  region.  "  It  was  not  likely,"  he  writes,  "  I 
should  know  our  course  well,  for  the  country 
there  is  covered  with  shingle  and  gravel,  bushes, 
trees  and  grass,  and  we  were  often  without  path, 
skulking  out  of  the  way  of  villages  where  we 
were  expected  to  pay  after  the  purse  was  empty. 
It  was  excessively  hot  and  steamy ;  the  eyes  had 
always  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground  to  avoid  being 
tripped.  After  that,  I  say,  let  those  who  delight 
in  pedestrianism  enjoy  themselves.  It  is  good 
for  obesity,  but  for  me,  who  had  become  as  lean 
as  a  lath,  the  only  good  I  saw  in  it  was  to  enable 
an  honest  sort  of  a  fellow  to  realize  completely 
the  idea  of  the  treadmill." 

On  first  coming  into  contact  with  the  natives 
of  this  district,  they  mistook  Dr.  Livingston  for 
a  Portuguese,  and  would  have  attacked  his  party 
had  they  not  been  undeceived.  When,  however, 
they  learned  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  they 
regarded  him  with  widely  dilfercnt  feelings,  as  a 
member  of  "  the  nation  that  loves  a  black  man." 

Debilitated  as  he  now  was,  and  most  anxious 
for  a  resting  place.  Dr.  Livingston  could  not  pass 
from  Zumbo  to  Tete  without  fixing  the  position 


of  many  places  lying  in  his  route.    At  last  it 
arrived  within  eight  miles  of  the  latter  toi  iiti 
where  he  knew  he  should  meet  with  a  hea  nf 
welcome,  and  some  of  the  comforts  of  that  civ 
zation  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  a  Strang  p' 
But  so  exhausted  was  he,  that  he  could  proci  t 
no  farther;  and,  though  every  persuasive  a  I 
urged  by  his  companions  to  induce  him  to  ms  1 1 
one  more  efi"ort  to  attain  the  goal  now  in  view,  I 
was  unable  to  rise  from  the  ground  for  that  p  w. 
pose.     Intelligence,  however,  had  reached  {  :iit 
ears  of  the  Portuguese  Grovernor  of  that  place  a 
his  proximity  to  it,  and,  with  great  consideratic  iii! 
he  sent  what  Dr.  Livingston  calls  "  the  materii  «ti 
of  a  civilized  breakfast."    Happily,  though  I  ii 
had  lost  his  strength,  there  was  no  failure  :« 
appetite;  he,  therefore,  did  justice  to Portugud  si' 
hospitality,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  b  iri 
in  which  he  slept  at  Loanda,  after  lying  s  Sla 
months  upon  the  damp  ground,  he  never  realiz  lil 
more  refreshment  than  from  this  welcome  me  tij 
Indeed,  it  so  renewed  his  strength  as  to  enal  loi 
him,  without  any  further  sense  of  fatigue,  ils 
once  to  push  on  and  complete  the  journey.    Tl  fir 
was  done  on  the  2d  of  March,  1855.    The  Go  ot 
ernor  of  Tete,  Major  Sicard,  received  him  wi  aoi 
the  utmost  cordiality;  and,  having  ascertaini  b 
that  the  season  would  not  permit  him  safely  mi 
sail  down  the  unhealthy  delta  of  the  Zambes  k 
our  friend  accepted  the  proffered  hospitality  lol 
his  kind  host,  and  for  a  time  took  up  his  abo(  djI 
in  this  place.  ili 
But  while  at  Tete  he  was  not  unobservant  m  it 
idle.     One  thing  particularly  struck,  and  evv  . 
affected  him  :  the  noble  river,  so  long  the  coDi  b 
panion  of  his  travel,  here,  in  a  narrow  part  of  i  )t( 
1000  yards  broad,  and  capable  of  bearing  -flee  ni 
and  merchandize  up  to  the  ports  of  the  interia.  m 
flowing  from  hence  300  miles  idly  towards  tb  E; 
ocean.    As  he  surveyed  the  region  around  hin  a 
he  ascertained  that  Tete  stood  in  the  centre  ^  lo 
an  extensive  coal-field,  two  seams  of  which  (oD  i 
of  them  forty-eight  inches  thick)  he  discovers 
in  the  bank  of  a  river,  which  here  falls  into  tl 
Zambese.    At  another  place,  named  Chicova,  Ii 
found  two  other  seams,  and  it  was  reported  th(( 
silver  was  also  obtained  here;  but  this  statemei 
he  was  unable  to  verify.    It  had,  however,  Ion 
been  known  that  a  large  gold-producing  distri< 
(which  partly  surrounded  the  coal-field )formerl 
yielded  as  much  as  130  lbs.  a  year,  but  was  no? 
comparatively  unproductive,  because  it  was  bw 
partially  and  inef&ciently  worked.    The  pi-ecioni 
metal  has  hitherto  only  been  sought  for  on  tlu 
surface,  where,  however,  in  some  districts  it 
found  as  large  as  grains  of  wheat.    There  1 
therefore,  every  reason  to  infer  that,  by  process 
and  machinery  such  as  are  employed  in  Austt 
lia  and  California,  the  return  would  be  consw 
erable.    Iron  also,  and  of  a  quality  equal  to  thtf 
finest  produced  in  Sweden,  is  abundant  herlj 
and  this,  without  puddling  or  Bessemer's  patent, 
is  so  tough  and  fibrous,  that  Dr.  Livingston  says 
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itie  has  repeatedly  seen  the  spear-heads  of  the 
)! natives,  when  they  have  been  hurled  against  the 
ai impenetrable  crania  of  hippopotami,  coiled  round 
rske  the  proboscis  of  a  butterfly,  and  then  beat  out 
ngain  with  stones  into  their  previous  state  with- 
Kfut  the  slightest  injury. 

f   Besides  the  vegetable  productions  found  here, 
II  n  common  with  other  districts  through  which 
',  Dr.  Livingston  had  passed,  we  may  mention  as 
p  Imongst  the  most  important  of  those  that  are 
I  ither  peculiar  to  the  location  or  very  abundant 
f  D  it,  senna  and  cinchona.     There   are  also 
i(  mmerous  fibrous  plants,  and  a  species  of  cotton 
i  ^hich  grows  wild  in  great  abundance,  and  which, 
nder  proper  cultivation,  would  doubtless  yield  a 
food  return  for  capital  and  labor.    Sugar  and 
ndigo,  moreover,  are  indigenous  to  the  country, 
nd  might  be  raised  to  almost  any  extent.  The 
llakololo  had  no  idea  of  the  fact,  that  the  cane 
fith  which  they  were  so  familiar  could  be  made 
3  yield  its  crystallized  sweets ;  and  Sekeletu, 
nxious  to  secure  this,  entrusted  our  traveller  with 
large  number  of  elephants'  tusks  with  which  to 
urchase  the  required  machinery.    In  addition 
)  the  mineral  and  vegetable  wealth  of  the  re- 
ions  he  has  traversed.  Dr.  Livingston  mentions 
eeswax.    He  says,  that  on  passing  through  the 
ountry,  the  traveller  is  constantly  addressed  by 
le  inviting  note  of  the  honey-bird,  calling  him 
)  follow  it  to  the  nests  of  the  bee,  but  that  the 
atives,  while  rifling  the  comb  of  its  sweets, 
irow  away  the  wax,  which  might  become  an 
rticle  of  profitable  commerce. 
But  ignorance  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  the 
aste  and  want  which  prevail  in  a  region  whose 
roductions  and  position  would  seem  to  have 
larked  it  out  for  eminence.    The  chief  cause 
lust  be  traced  to  the  slave  trade,  once  so  rife  in 
lastern  Africa.    "  The  removal  of  this  unnatu- 
il  stimulus,"  writes  Dr.  Livingston,  "  has  been 

allowed  by  a  state  of  collapse  It 

lakes  one  melancholy  to  look  at  the  state  of  this 
ne  fertile  country." 

As  soon  as  the  season  permitted.  Dr.  Living- 
;on  resumed  his  journey  to  the  coast.  But  at 
'ete  he  left  the  Makololo,  whose  faithful  services 
ad  been  to  him  of  so  much  value  through  his 
)ng  journey,  promising  to  rejoin  them  in  the 
)llowing  year.  Nor  was  there  any  risk  in  throw- 
ig  these  natives  upon  their  own  resources,  as  the 
irprising  boldness  and  dexterity  of  some  in 
unting  elephants,  which  around  Tete  are  almost 
inumerable,  and  the  patient,  plodding  industry 
f  others,  would  secure  for  them  a  competent 
ibsistence  until  his  return.  Dr.  Livingston, 
owever,  had  still  before  him  a  journey  of  300 
ules  through  the  pestilential  delta  of  the  Zam- 
ese,  a  place  equal  to  the  extent  of  Scotland. 
!ut  he  did  not  reach  the  coast  until  he  had  fixed 
'ae  position  of  Sena,  and  every  other  important 
oint  on  his  way,  and  ascertained  the  fact  that 
[uillimane,  the  Portuguese  settlement,  at  which 
lace  he  arrived  on  the  26th  of  May,  did  not 
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stand  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Zambese,  as 
previously  believed,  but  upon  an  insignificant 
stream,  while  the  navigable  extreme  of  that  river 
was  further  south. 

Anxious  to  bring  one  of  his  companions  with 
him  to  England,  that  he  might  convey  back  to 
his  countrymen  in  the  interior  of  Africa  a  good 
report  of  English  civilization  and  Christianity, 
Dr.  Livingston  made  his  selection.  But  the  issue 
was  most  afi"ecting.  When  this  Makololo  stranger 
reached  Quillimane,  he  was  sufficiently  surprised 
at  the  marvellous  novelties  that  there  surrounded 
him.  The  sea,  then  tossed  by  a  tempest,  which 
prevented  the  ship-of-war,  awaiting  Dr.  Living- 
ston's arrival,  from  approaching  the  shore,  filled 
him  with  amazement.  And  when  at  length  the 
Frolic  hove  in  sight,  although  the  waves  were 
still  running  high,  they  put  off  to  her  in  a  boat. 
The  Makololo,  of  course,  accompanied  his  friend. 
But  as  the  boat  rose  and  sunk  with  each  billow, 
he  turned  to  Dr.  Livingston,  and  with  a  look  and 
tone  indicative  of  no  ordinary  excitement,  not 
unmixed  with  alarm,  said,  "Is  this  the  way  you 
go  ?"  Though  repeatedly  assured  that  they  were 
approaching  the  ship,  he  often  renewed  the  ques- 
tion. At  length  they  were  on  board,  and  set 
sail  for  the  Mauritius.  But  the  strain  put  upon 
the  mind  of  this  untutored  African  by  the  many 
novelties  which,  in  rapid  succession,  filled  him 
with  wonder  or  fear,  proved  too  much  for  his 
faculties ;  and  when,  on  entering  the  harbor  of 
St.  Louis,  he  saw  a  steamer  in  motion,  reason 
reeled,  and,  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity,  he 
flung  himself  into  the  sea  and  perished. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  to  these  sketches  any 
particulars  of  our  friend's  reception  since  the 
completion  of  his  most  extraordinary  and  invalu- 
able explorations.  Neither  will  it  be  expected 
that  we  shall  speak  of  the  probable  future  of  that 
wide  region,  which  his  energy,  enterprise,  and 
endurance,  have  laid  open  to  the  traveller,  the 
merchant,  and  the  missionary.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  his  own  wise  and  memorable  words, 
"  The  end  of  the  geographical  feat  is  but  the  be- 
ginning of  the  missionary  enterprise,"  will  not 
only  be  his  guiding  star,  but  that  of  the  Society 
who  sent  and  sustained  him.  Commerce  and 
science  have  their  claims,  and  we  would  be  among 
the  first  to  assert  and  maintain  them ;  but  our 
friend  was  moved  to  do,  and  has  done  what  he 
has  done,  from  a  purer  impulse  than  these  could 
inspire,  and  with  a  far  nobler  aim.  He  is,  in- 
deed, a  traveller,  a  discoverer,  a  geographer,  a 
man  of  energy,  enterprise,  science;  but  he  is 
more,  he  is  better  than  all  these,  he  is  a  "  ser- 
vant of  the  Most  High,  to  show  unto  men  the 
way  of  salvation," — a  missionary  of  Christ.  And 
we  rejoice  to  hear  that  as  such  he  is  again  going 
to  the  region  he  has  explored,  and  that  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Society  with  which  he  is  associated 
have  resolved,  casting  themselves  upon  God's 
providence,  and  the  generous  support  of  his  peo- 
ple, to  attempt  something  worthy  of  the  churches 
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they  represent,  and  something  adequate  to  the 
great  occasion  which  demands  their  aid.  In  con- 
clusion, then,  we  say,  Christian  Brethren,  cheer 
and  help  the  Directors  as  they  deserve,  and  the 
"  God  of  heaven.  He  will  prosper  you.'' 


ARE  WE  A  HAPPY  PEOPLE  ? 

Some  eighty  years  ago  we  emphatically  de- 
clared that  the  pursuit  of  happiness  was  one  of 
our  inalienable  rights;  and  we  no  doubt  flatter  our- 
selves that  we  have  been  ever  since  making  wonder- 
ful progress  towards  its  attainment.  If  by  grow 
ing  rich  and  growing  great,  happiness  is  secured, 
we  are  undoubtedly  the  happiest  people  in  the 
world.  While  we  measure  our  territory  by  con- 
tinents, count  our  population  by  scores,  and  our 
annual  income  by  thousands  of  millions,  who  can 
doubt  our  right  to  throw  up  our  hats  and  hurrah 
until  we  get  hoarse  ?  ' '  Fifty  years  have  I  reigned. 
Riches,  honors,  all  that  men  desired,  have  been 
lavished  on  me  by  Heaven.  In  this  long  space 
of  apparent  felicity  I  have  calculated  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  which  I  have  been  really  happy ; 
they  amount  to  fourteen."  Such  was  the  esti- 
mate of  the  great  Caliph  of  the  East.  Fourteen 
days  of  happiness  out  of  fifty  years  of  success  1 
We  question  whether  we  can  show  a  better 
balance  in  our  favor. 

It  would  seem  that  the  destiny  of  the  present 
generation  of  Americans  was,  not  to  enjoy  life, 
but  to  prepare  it  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  who 
are  to  come  after  them.  We  are  a  race  of 
pioneers,  whose  object  is  to  clear  the  land,  and 
not  reap  its  fruits.  We  hew  down  the  forest, 
struggle  through  the  jungle,  clamber  over  the 
mountain,  plunge  into  the  stream,  and  push  on 
ceaselessly  in  our  headlong  course.  The  shade 
does  not  tempt  us  to  repose ;  the  loveliness  of 
nature  does  not  awaken  our  sympathy;  the 
flower  by  the  path  is  brushed  aside,  dropping  its 
tear  of  dew  and  shedding  its  perfume  upon  the 
heedless  foot  that  crushed  it;  earth  and  heaven 
reveal  their  glories  in  vain,  and  we  neither  stop 
to  gaze  from  the  bold  mountain  top,  nor  to  listen 
to  the  murmurinii  stream  in  the  slumbering  val- 
ley. Most  men  have  an  idea,  more  or  less  definite, 
of  some  enjoyable  future  in  this  world,  by  which 
they  limit  their  aspirations,  and  shape  their 
course  accordingly.  The  Americans,  however, 
as  they  are  always  moving  and  ever  looking 
ahead,  never  have  the  same  boundary  in  view. 
Society  with  us  is  no  harmonious  system  of  sub- 
ordinate revolutions,  but  a  chaotic  state  of 
eccentric  movement,  in  which  each  body  is 
struggling  to  revolve  in  some  other  orbit  than 
its  own.  The  music  of  our  social  spheres  is  al- 
ways out  of  tune.  Contentment  is  by  no  means 
an  American  virtue,  and  the  satisfaction  of  a 
want  to-day  is  but  the  basis  of  a  new  desire 
to-morrow.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  ever  in  a 
restless  state  of  eager  pursuit  of  some  phantom 
darkly  glooming  in  the  shadow  of  coming  events. 


Retirement,  in  the  sense  of  throwing  ofi^  t\ 
cares  of  business,  is  hardly  known  in  Americ; 
If  the  tradesman  shuts  up  his  shop,  he  is  sure  1 
open  new  branches  of  trade ;  and  if  he  no  long( 
handles  the  calico  across  the  counter  in  Pear 
he  is  none  the  less  busy  manipulating  notes  i 
Wall  street.  The  most  eager  strivers  after  gai 
are  those  who  have  least  occasion  for  it — the  ricl 
The  greater  number  of  the  wealthy  men  of  ou 
large  cities,  though  nominally  retired  from  bus; 
ness,  are  daily  hard  at  work,  doing  their  best  t 
add  to  their  wealth.  The  richest  man  has  n 
definite  idea  of  a  fortune,  and  is  more  eager  t 
double  his  million  than  he  was  to  turn  his  firs 
dollar.  His  only  sense  of  enjoyment  of  what  hi 
has,  consists  in  making  more  with  it. 

With  the  habitual  devotion  to  work,  all  re 
cognition  of  the  necessity  of  relaxation  is  lost 
and  with  the  want  of  provision  for  enjoyment 
there  is  the  want  of  capability  of  appreciating  it 
Although  the  hard  necessities  of  life  are  less  exac^ 
ing,  there  is  more  voluntary  labor  in  the  Unite^ii 
States  than  elsewhere,  and  there  is  no  such  severt 
task-master  as  the  independent  American.  Hd 
groans  beneath  a  self-imposed  burden  that  no  slave 
can  be  made  to  lift  under  the  whip  of  his  owner, 
We  work  more  and  play  less  than  any  people, 
however  great  their  need,  or  abject  their  social 
condition. — Harper's  Magazine. 


TOBACCO  AND  SLAVERY. 

The  prices  for  all  kinds  of  tobacco  in  Virginii 
are  at  present  exceedingly  high.    The  South 
jubilant  over  this  fact,  for,  in  its  opinion,  slaver 
in  Virginia  is  dependent  upon  the  cultivation 
"  the  plant."    It  says  : 

"  It  is  a  question  if  the  cereal  crops  be  not  toi 
light  and  occasional  for  the  employment  of  slave 
labor.  Wheat,  for  example,  which  requires  onlj 
to  be  seeded  and  garnered,  which  needs  no  car< 
during  its  growth,  and  which  is  now  reaped  bj 
machinery,  may  be  very  well  cultivated  by  the 
labor  of  free  white  men." 

Here,  certainly,  is  room  for  Mr.  Thayer's  col 
ony.  Give  over  "  the  cereal  crops"  to  them,  and 
let  the  negroes  raise  the  tobacco. 

The  Sovth  concludes  "its  article  as  follows 
"Tobacco,  then,  is  the  support  of  slavery 
in  Virginia.  It  creates  in  the  State  a  demand 
for  negro  labor  which  checks  the  rapid  current  of 
Southern  slave  emigration.  Men,  pro-slaveryi 
men,  will  not  keep  slaves  out  of  mere  love  for 
the  institution.  They  will  sell  their  negroes  and  ] 
employ  free  labor  when  the  value  of  slaves  gets . 
so  high,  as  it  soon  may,  that  they  find  it  to  their 
interests  to  make  the  exchange.  That  can  never 
be  the  case  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  Lik 
cotton,  its  growth  is  limited  to  a  certain  region' 
and  a  special  sort  of  labor  ;  and  that  labor  will' 
be  in  demand  while  tobacco  is  in  demand.  So 
the  price  of  tobacco  will  determine  the  vitality, 
.strength,  and,  may  be,  the  duration  of  slavery  ia 
Virginia." 
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ELECTRICITY — GALVANISM. 
The  rapid  progress  ■which  has  been  made 
.thin  a  ■  few  years  past  in  the  sciences  of  gal- 
.nism  and  electro-magnetism,  has  made  it  nearly 
rtain  that  electricity,  magnetism,  galvanism, 
d  electro-magnetism,  are  all  but  modifications 
one  great  power  in  nature,  and  that  is  the 
sctric  fluid.  In  common  electricity,  we  witness 
is  fluid  in  a  state  of  unconti'ollable  intensity. 
I  galvanism,  we  see  it  flowing  in  an  uninter- 
.pted  current.  In  electro-magnetism,  we  see 
at  magnetism  is  produced  whenever  a  constant 
irrent  of  electricity  can  be  made  to  pass  through 
body ;  and  if  those  currents  can  be  made  to  flow 
irmanently,  then  permanent  magnets  will  be  pro- 
iced.  On  the  other  hand,  currents  of  electricity, 
hich  may  be  made  visible,  may  be  induced  in 
•ils  of  copper  wire,  by  making  and  breaking 
le  connection  of  a  bar  of  soft  iron  with  a  per- 
anent  magnet ;  that  is,  electricity  may  be  pro- 
iced  by  magnetism,  and  it  seems  almost  certain, 
lerefore,  that  magnetism  is  only  a  modification 
'  electricity. 

These  discoveries  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light 
pon  many  of  the  most  curious  and  recondite 
jerations  of  nature.  'The  astonishing  eff'ects  of 
le  galvanic  fluid  upon  animals  recently  killed, 
though  it  does  not  demonstrate  that  the  myste- 
ous  principle  of  life  is  identical  with  electricity, 
st  proves  a  very  intimate  relation  between  the 
vo  things.  By  the  application  of  galvanism, 
)r  instance,  to  the  head  of  an  ox  recently  killed, 
is  mouth  opened  with  abellowing  noise ;  alinnet, 
lat  had  lain  dead  for  some  minutes,  was  made 
)  spring  up,  flutter  its  wings,  and  breathe  six 
r  eight  minutes;  and  several  times,  criminals, 
fter  hanging  by  the  neck  until  they  were  dead, 
ave  had  all  the  muscles  of  their  bodies  put  in 
iolent  motion,  full  and  laborious  breathing  has 
een  produced,  and  every  muscle  in  the  murderer's 
ice  has  been  thrown  into  fearful  action,  so  that 
ige,  horror,  despair,  and  ghastly  smiles  were 
xhibited  in  his  countenance  in  such  a  hideous 
ombination  as  to  produce  sickness  and  fainting 
mong  the  spectators. 

Physiologists  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  ex- 
lain  by  what  principle  the  numerous  distinct 
arts,  solid  and  fluid,  that  are  found  in  animals 
nd  plants,  can  be  separated  from  the  blood  and 
he  sap.  They  could  see  that  most  delicate  and 
omplicated  chemical  operations  must  be  con- 
erned;  but  the  question  was,  by  what  secret 
lOwer  these  operations  were  accomplished.  Gal- 
anism  throws  at  least  a  glimpse  of  light  upon 
he  subject.  The  galvanic  fluid,  when  passing 
hrough  bodies,  especially  those  in  solution,  ex- 
irts  an  astonishing  power  of  decomposing  or 
eparating  them  into  their  elements,  and  thus 
iving  those  elements  an  opportunity  to  form 
lew  combinations.  And,  indeed,  I  know  of 
lothing  more  wonderful  in  the  whole  records  of 
cience  than  this  mysterious  power.  Now,  may 
t  not  be  that  every  animal  and  every  plant  con- 


tains within  its  organization  a  galvanic  combina- 
tion, suf&ciently  powerful  to  elaborate  all  the 
secretions  which  its  nature  requires  ?  Indeed, 
the  most  distinguished  philosophers  of  our  day 
have  suggested  that  in  animals  the  brain  may  be 
this  electric  pile,  which  sends  along  the  nerves, 
as  conductors,  its  successive  shocks,  whereby  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart  are  produced,  and  the 
proximate  principles  found  in  animals  are  secreted 
from  the  blood.  Hypothetical  as  this  idea  may 
seem,  when  first  announced,  there  is  one  fact 
that  throws  over  it  an  air  of  probability.  We  do 
know  that  several  species  of  fish,  by  means  of  a 
galvanic  arrangement  in  their  heads,  have  the 
power  of  giving  powerful  electric  shocks.  The 
(jymyiotvs  electricufi,  or  electric  eel,  for  instance, 
gives  a  shock,  according  to  Humboldt,  powerful 
enough  to  kill  a  man,  and  by  repetition  even  a 
mule,  horse,  &c.  May  not  a  weaker  power  of 
this  sort,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary,  be  found 
in  every  animal  and  plant  ? 

Glalvauism,  also,  shows  us  how  many  metallic 
veins  may  be  formed  even  now  in  the  solid  rocks, 
and  how  the  crystals  and  gems  dug  from  thence 
may  be  produced.  Electro-magnetism  shows  us 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  the  revolution 
of  electric  currents  around  the  earth,  in  order  to 
show  why  the  magnetic  needle  takes  a  north 
and  south  direction ;  while  thermo-electricity 
gives  us  a  reason  why  that  needle  has  a  daily 
variation.  In  electro-magnetism,  also,  we  find 
a  probable  solution  for  that  most  remarkable 
phenomenon,  the  aurora  borealis  and  australis. 
That  it  is  an  electro-magnetic  phenomenon  seems 
proved  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  fact  that  its  beauti- 
ful corruscations  all  radiate  from  one  of  the  mag- 
netic poles,  though  the  precise  manner  in  which 
electro-magnetic  currents  operate  to  produce  it  is 
still  involved  in  obscurity. 

After  all,  the  instantaneous  development  of  a 
very  great  attractive  force  in  some  electro-mag- 
netic experiments  seems  to  me  the  most  marvel- 
lous effect  exhibited  by  this  science.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  electro-magnet,  which  is  nothing 
but  a  bent  piece  of  soft  iron,  coiled  with  several 
hundred  feet  of  copper  wire.  This  iron  has  no 
magnetism  till  the  extremities  of  the  wire  are 
connected  with  the  poles  of  a  very  feeble  gal- 
vanic battery,  when  instantly,  as  if  by  magic,  a 
prodigious  magnetic  force  is  communicated  to 
the  iron — even  a  force  of  two  thousand  or  three 
thousand  pounds,  which  vanishes  as  soon  as  the 
connection  with  the  battery  is  broken.  Now,  is 
it  not  amazing  that  this  powerful  force  should 
be  communicated  in  a  moment  through  a  wire 
not  more  than  one  twentieth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter?  Do  we  not  here  catch  a  glimpse  of  a 
prodigious  natural  force,  which  lies  hidden  and 
silent  all  around  us,  and  which,  if  it  could  only 
be  fully  developed,  would  arm  man  with  an 
energy  almost  irresistible  ?  I  confess  I  do  not 
yet  despair  of  his  being  one  day  put  into  full 
possession  of  this  power. — Hitchcock. 
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From  the  American  Messenger. 
A  VISIT  TO  NEWGATE  PRISON. 

In  tlie  year  1828  I  visited  London,  and  in 
company  with  a  friend,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
an  introduction  to  the  late  Mr.  Wontner,  the 
governor  of  Newgate  prison,  and  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  going  over  that  vast  establishment, 
where  many  hundreds  of  criminals  are  at  all  times 
confined,  and  on  the  roof  of  the  central  part  of 
which,  every  month,  convicted  criminals  then 
publicly  paid  the  last  penalty  of  human  law. 

That  excellent  man,  whose  firmness  often  made 
the  most  turbulent  submissive,  and  whose  piety 
had  a  most  happy  influence  on  not  a  few  of  his 
prisoners,  calling  the  principal  turnkey,  to  con- 
duct us  over  the  building,  said  to  jis,  "  Prepare 
yourselves,  gentlemen,  to  acquire  sad  lessons 
from  the  scenes  you  will  witness,  and  take  special 
care  of  your  pockets,  for  you  know  we  can  in- 
flict no  farther  punishment  for  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  greatest  rogues  we  have  here.  Most 
of  those  you  will  see  are  already  under  heavy 
sentences." 

I  have  not  space  fully  to  describe  what  we 
saw.  High  and  strong  walls,  dark  and  dingy 
cells,  coarse  mattresses,  hundreds  of  criminals 
clothed  in  prison  uniforms,  and  the  rough 
manners  of  the  great  majority  of  those  we  saw, 
gave  us  a  strong  conviction  that  truly  "  the  way 
of  transgressors  is  hard."  We  passed  through 
the  wards  occupied  by  from  two  to  three  hundred 
of  those  charged  with  crime,  but  who  were  wait- 
ing for  trial,  and  proceeded  to  two  others. 

Having  passed  into  a  large  yard,  the  gate  was 
locked,  and  we  looked  on  a  scene  of  apparent 
merriment  which  I  can  never  forget.  Near  the 
gate  was  a  party  of  men  playing  cards,  and  two 
or  three  others  looking  on  ;  at  a  short  distance 
were  five  or  six  engaged  at  pitch  and  toss,  or  in 
other  words,  gambling  on  a  small  scale  ;  and  at 
the  further  end  of  the  yard  were  a  number  of 
others  playing  at  ball  against  the  high  wall  of 
the  prison.  A  greater  scene  of  apparent  mirth 
we  had  seldom  witnessed.  With  one  exception 
they  seemed  the  happiest  of  men.  That  solitary 
exception  was  a  poor  man  whose  face  presented 
all  the  indications  of  despair,  and  who  paced  to 
and  fro  in  seemingly  intense  distress.  Our  at- 
tention having  become  absorbed,  and  the  ques- 
tion being  proposed  by  one  of  us,  "  Are  these  in- 
deed prisoners  ?"  The  turnkey  said,  "  Gentle- 
men, you  are  now  locked  up  with  twenty-nine 
men,  all  of  whom  are  under  sentence  of  death, 
and  all  of  whom  know  that  on  next  Monday 
morning  three  or  four  of  them  will  certainly  die. 
But  as  every  man  hopes  he  may  escape  for  the 
Ijresent,  he  tries  to  forget  his  condition.  On 
Wednesday  the  death-warrant  will  arrive,  and 
then,  as  they  suppose,  they  will  prepare  to  die." 
Never  before  did  J.  sec  so  strongly  the  hardening 
nature  of  sin,  or  the  awful  infatuation  of  sinners. 
Strange,  that  under  such  circumstances  they 
could  make  themselves  merry — and  yet,  though  I 


death  to  all  of  us  is  equally  certain,  how  mai  I 
are  utterly  neglecting  "  the  things  which  mal  ; 
for  their  peace  I"  , 

We  turned  from  this  scene  with  painfully  e:  i 
cited  feelings,  and  immediately  found  ourselv  i; 
in  another  yard  where  more  than  a  hundrt  r 
women  and  girls  stood  and  walked  and  dance  - 
and  sung,   using  language  the   most  awfu  t 
"  These,"  said  our  guide,  "  are  all  under  sei 
tence  of  transportation,  and  in  a  week  or  ten  dai  , 
some  fifty  of  them  will  be  sent  out  of  the  countr  ij 
for  life."    As  he  was  closing  this  short  stati.  ;/ 
ment,  we  were  struck  with  the  solemn  silenc  t 
which  the  prisoners  instantly  imposed  on  then 
selves,  and  turning  round  we  saw  that  our  frien,  ^ 
Mr.  Wontner,  with  another  set  of  keys,  had  ir| 
troduced  two  female  Friends,  one  of  whom  w 
at  once  recognized  as  the  excellent  Elizabetii 
Fry,  who  for  fifteen  years  had  devoted  much  c 
her  life  to  visiting  scenes  of  this  character,  ani 
who  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  that  in  hun 
dreds  of  instances  she  had  succeeded,  under  th 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  directing  evei 
such  guilty  sinners  to  the  cross  of  Christ  fo; 
pardon,  not  a  few  of  whom,  in  life  and  deatbl 
thanked  God,  who  sent  that  honored  woman  t( 
guide  their  feet  into  the  way  of  peace.  It 
Surely  this  short  narrative  teaches  us  the  aW'  I 
ful  depravity  of  man,  and  the  mighty  power  o) 
the  gospel  in  changing  the  hearts  of  the  guiltiest 
sinners  who  believe  in  Jesus.  J.  B. 


advice  to  young  men. 
In  his  Inaugural  Address  as  Lord  Rector  oi 
Glasgow  University,  Sir  E.  Bulwcr  Lytton  lately 
ofi'ered  a  few  maxims  to  the  students.  Never 
aflFcct  (he  said)  to  be  other  than  you  are — either 
richer  or  wiser.  Never  be  ashamed  to  say,  "  I 
do  not  know."  Men  will  then  believe  you  when 
you  say,  "  [  do  know."  Never  be  ashamed 
to  say,  whether  as  applied  to  time  or  money,  "  I 
cannot  afi"ord  it;"  "  I  cannot  afi"ord  to  waste  an 
hour  in  the  idleness  to  which  you  invite  me ;  I 
cannot  afford  the  guinea  you  ask  me  to  throw, 
away."  Once  establish  yourself  and  your  mode 
of  life  as  what  they  really  are,  and  your  foot  is 
on  solid  ground,  whether  for  the  gradual  stepi 
onward  or  for  the  sudden  spring  over  a  preci- 
pice. From  these  maxims  let  me  deduce  an- 
other. Learn  to  say  "  No  "  with  decision, ' '  Yes  " 
with  caution.  "No"  with  decision  whenever  it 
meets  a  temptation;  "Yes"  with  caution  when- 
ever it  implies  a  promise.  A  promise,  once 
given,  is  a  bond  inviolable.  A  man  is  already 
of  consequence  in  the  world  when  it  is  known, 
that  we  can  implicitly  rely  on  him.  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  in  life  such  a  person  preferred  to  a  i 
long  list  of  applicants  for  some  important  charge  j  j 
he  has  been  lifted  at  once  into  station  and  for- 
tune, merely  because  he  has  this  reputation — 
that  wlien  a  man  says  he  knows  a  thing,  he  knows 
it ;  and  when  he  says  he  will  do  a  thing,  he  will 
do  it. 
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LAND  SPECULATION  IN  THE  WEST. 
The  Evening  Journal  has  a  strong  article  ad- 
i-se  to  tlie  furor  now  rife  of  making  investments, 
b  profits  of  which  are  to  come  from  "  rise  in 
lue"  of  western  lands.  It  is  stated  that  a 
iiiain  bank  in  a  certain  Dairy  County  in  the 
itre  of  this  State,  which  had  on  deposit,  chiefly 
wholly  from  farmers,  in  the  spring  of  1856, 
3  sum  of  $455,000,  found  itself  week  before 
t  with  a  deposit  account  of  only  some  $25,000, 
ile  the  farmers  were  borrowing  money  for  their 
•ing  operations.  A  portion  had  gone  west  for 
;ual  investment  in  lands  to  be  held  for  a  rise, 
d  the  remainder  to  be  loaned  on  real  estate 
jurity  at  interest  of  from  two  to  four  or  five 
r  cent,  a  month.  Dealers  in  New  York  com- 
lin  that  they  cannot  make  collections,  as  cus- 
ners  find  it  "  pays  better"  to  let  their  debts 
Q  and  invest  in  lands,  or  at  usurious  rates.  "  In 
3  meanwhile  so  far  East  as  is  now  the  Bureau 
Hey  in  the  grazing  State  of  Illinois,  butter  bears 
3  price  of  fifty  cents  a  pound,  and  is  certified, 
d  truly  too,  to  be  of  Vermont  manufacture.  A 
shel  of  white  beans  ia  there  also  eagerly  taken 

the  asked  price  of  two  dollars — not  for  con- 
mption,  but  for  speculation  at  Rock  Island, 
lere  they  are  'brisk'  at  three  dollars." 
It  is  an  open  question  how  long  the  Bast  can 
ir  the  process  of  absorption,  both  of  money  and 
pulation,  now  going  on  so  rapidly — how  long 
fore  more  of  an  equilibrium  will  be  brought 
3ut  between  prices  and  values  at  the  West — 
w  long,  in  fine,  before  the  "  crisis"  comes  that 
jroakers"  have  dreaded  so  many  years.  Specu- 
ion  is  but  a  lottery,  in  which,  at  the  end,  there 
;  found  to  be  blanks  as  well  as  prizes,  and 
•eal  estate"  sometimes  proves  very  unsubstan- 
1,  when  owners  want  to  "  realize."  Those  who 
J  tempted  to  "  try  it,"  should  remember  that 

the  lessons  of  the  past  are  not  confined  to  the 
itory  of  the  present  era  of  constantly  apprecia- 
,g  prices,  and  increasing  emigration. —  Coun  try 
zntleman. 


For  Friends'  FLeTiew. 
THE  BORDER  LAND. 

lying  Christian  was  heard  to  say  that  he  had  lived  long  in  the 
Border  Land. 

With  an  air  resigned  and  saintly, 

He  the  cross  of  suffering  bore  ; 
And  we  knew  the  time  was  hasting 

When  he'd  speak  with  us  no  more. 

Many  wondered  at  the  brightness 

Which  illumed  his  aged  face  ; 
At  the  heavenly  look  transcendent. 

Which  they  could  not  fail  to  trace, 

Even  though  his  cheek  was  furrowed 

With  the  tokens  of  sad  tears, 
And  the  trace  of  some  affliction, 

Which  was  his  in  bygone  years. 

Oft  the  low  and  solemn  cadence 

Of  his  voice  in  holy  prayer, 
Rose  with  such  an  earnest  meaning 

Through  the  quiet  evening  air, 


That  our  hearts  nigh  ceased  their  beating, 

And  our  wand'ring  thoughts  were  still, 
As  we  felt  an  unseen  Presence 

All  our  secret  souls  to  fill. 
Day  by  day  he  seemed  more  heavenly, 

As  he  sweetly  used  to  say, 
"I  am  waiting — only  waiting 

For  the  dawn  of  perfect  day. 
"Finished  is  Life's  toilsome  jisurney 

Fled  is  every  earthly  dream  ; 
In  the  Border  land  I'm  waiting. 

Ere  I  pass  death's  fearful  stream. 
"Very  long  hath  been  my  sojourn 

In  this  pleasant  Border  land, 
Where  I've  tasted  fruits  immortal, 

Offered  by  an  unaeen  hand. 
"Where  deep  spiritual  music 

Hath  beguiled  me  from  my  fears ; — 
Anthems  telling  of  glad  pardon — 

Banished  sighs  and  dried-up  tears. 
"Many  have  been  here  before  me. 

Waiting  at  their  Lord's  commund  ; 
Resting  for  a  little  season 

In  this  blessed  Border  land. 
"  Often  through  the  mists  and  shadows 

Which  obscure  the  perfect  day, 
They  have  had  transporting  glimpses 

Of  the  region  far  away. 
"  One  with  steadfast  gaze  looked  upward, 

In  a  martyr's  dying  pain, 
And  beheld  the  heavens  opened, 

And  that  all  his  loss  was  gain. 
"Saw  the  Father  and  bis  angels. 

And  the  blessed  Saviour  there  ; 
Saw  the  glory  of  those  mansions 

Jesus  left  us  to  prepare. 
"  Friends,  farewell,  my  Saviour  calleth  — 

And  his  voice  I'm  glad  to  hear; 
He'll  uphold  me  through  Death's  waters — 

At  their  gloom  I  need  not  fear. 
"Now  the  silver  cord  is  loos'ning. 

To  be  fastened  in  the  skies  ; 
And  the  golden  bowl  is  breaking — 

But  in  heaven  my  treasure  lies. 
"  Think  of  me,  yet  not  in  sorrow. 

But  as  having  reached  that  shore. 
Where  ye  soon  shall  join  me,  dear  ones. 

To  be  parted  never  more." 
Then  we  shed  our  tears  in  silence, 

For  our  lips  might  not  complain, 
That  our  Father  thus  bereft  us 

For  his  everlasting  gain. 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  &th  mo.  15,  1857. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
A  BREATHING. 
Oh  !  as  the  moon  gives  forth  a  light. 

Too  pure  to  be  her  own. 
So,  Father  I  let  my  heart  reflect 

"The  Love-beams  from  Thy  throne  I 
And  as  the  rain-drop  in  the  stream, 

That  ever  seeks  the  sea. 
So,  Father  I  join  my  soul  with  theirs 

Who  lose  themselves  in  Thee !  M. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 
FoEEiGN  Intbli-igence. — Liverpool  advices  are  to 
the  20th  ult. 

Great  Britain. — Lord  Palmerston  has  introduced 
into  Parliamenta  bill  to  amend  the  oath  taken  by  mem- 
bers, by  omitting  the  words  "  on  the  true  faith  of  a 
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Christian  a  change  that  would  permit  Jews  to  be- 
come members  on  the  same  footing  as  Christians. 

Lord  Elgin,  the  British  Plenipotentiary  to  China, 
has  proceeded  to  Suez,  at  which  port  a  steamer  was 
ready  to  convey  him  to  Singapore,  where  he  is  to  await 
the  ari  ival  of  the  French  Commissioner. 

France. — The  trial  of  the  men  accused  of  belonging 
to  a  secret  society  for  the  overthrow  of  the  French 
government,  disclosed  facts  which  indicate  that  such 
a  conspiracy  existed,  but  was  not  matured.  The 
principal  leader  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  months  im- 
prisonment, and  a  fine  of  1000  francs. 

Spain. — The  Mexican  Envoy  has  had  interviews  with 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  French  and 
English  governments  are  encouraging  an  amicable 
settlement,  the  basis  of  which  is  agreed  upon.  The 
fleet  destined  for  Vera  Cruz  has  not  yet  left  Cadiz. 

Russia.— The  Eussians  are  said  to  be  founding  a 
great  naval  establishment  on  the  Amoor  river,  in  Tar- 
tary,  which  they  call  Port  Imperial.  It  is  to  comprise 
factories,  dry  docks,  storehouses,  fortifications,  and  all 
the  requisites  for  sheltering  a  large  fleet. 

The  number  of  passports  to  foreign  countries  ap- 
plied for  and  issued  in  Russia,  has  greatly  increased 
since  the  introduction  of  greater  facilities.  The  num- 
ber of  passports  issued  by  the  end  of  the  4th  month, 
which  formerlj'  amounted  to  about  700,  has  this  year 
reached  7,450. 

Portugal. — The  disease' of  the  grape  vine,  which 
for  some  years  past  has  nearly  destroyed  the  fruit,  but 
which  it  was  hoped  had  disappeared,  has  re-appeared 
near  St.  Ubes,  and  excites  great  apprehensions  among 
the  cultivators. 

Nicahaoua. — On  the  1st  ult.  Walker  surrendered, 
evacuated  Rivas,  and  was  allowed  to  retire,  with  his 
oflicers,  on  board  of  the  U.  S.  sloop-of-war  St.  Mary's, 
the  commander  of  which  had  acted  as  mediator  ift 
iiegociating  the  surrender.  The  St.  Mary's  subse- 
quently conveyed  the  party  to  Panama,  whither  the 
remnant  of  the  army  were  also  sent  under  charge  of 
U.  S.  officers.  About  80  sick  and  wounded,  whose 
condition  is  described  as  deplorable,  were  left  in  the 
hospital  at  Rivas,  and  were  treated  with  great  human- 
ity by  the  commander  of  the  allies.  All  Walker's 
munitions  of  war,  and  his  war  schooner  Granada,  were 
given  up  to  the  commander  of  the  St.  Mary's,  and 
tran.sferrcd  hy  him  to  the  allied  general.  Walker  has 
since  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  received 
with  public  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons. 

Sandwich  Island.?. — The  number  of  whaling  vessels 
touching  at  these  Islands  has  decreased  from  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  in  1851,  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty  in  185G,  and  a  further  diminution  is  anticipated 
the  present  year.  This  is  attributed  to  many  vessels, 
which  formerly  visited  the  northern  seas,  being  now 
eiu])loyed  in  the  sperm-whale  fishery  elsewhere.  The 
visits  of  whalers  have  heretofore  been  the  main  reli- 
ance of  tlie  trade  of  the  Hawaiian  ports,  and  their 
withdrawal  is  leading  the  people  of  the  Islands  to 
engage  in  the  whaling  business  on  their  own  ac- 
count, different  Honolulu  companies,  owning  fourteen 
vessels,  having  alreadj'  entered  upon  it. 

DoMHSTic.  —  Accounts  from  California  are  to  the  5th 
inst.  The  trial  of  the  State  Controller,  impeached  for 
official  misconduct,  had  resulted  in  his  acquittal. 
(Jonvcntions  were  about  to  be  held  at  Sacramento  and 
Mokcluniue  Hili,  to  consider  and  recommend  the  best 
route  for  the  State  Wagon  Road  over  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada to  Carson  Valley.  There  had  been  a  deficiency 
of  rain,  particularly  in  the  southern  partof  the  State, 
and  some  apprehensions  were  fflt  as  to  the  prospects 
of  the  crops  for  tlic  coming  summer. 

Difficulties  have  arisen  between  some  of  the  people 
of  Washington  Territory  and  the  Hudson's  Ray  Com- 
pany, respecting  a  group  of  islands  near  the  south- 


eastern  end  of  Vancouver's  Island.  These  islands  : 
included  in  one  of  the  counties  of  Washington  Tei 
tory,  and  taxes  are  assessed  upon  them  ;  but  the  Hi 
son's  Bay  Company  having  refused  to  pay  the  tax 
some  sheep  belonging  to  them  were  seized  and  s( 
for  the  amount.  An  Inspector  being  subsequen 
appointed  by  the  U.  S.  Collector  of  Customs,  to  resi 
on  the  islands,  was  warned  by  the  Company  that 
was  not  safe  from  the  Indians,  and  advised  to  lea 
his  post,  which  he  did.  Some  of  the  people  suspt 
that  this  is  a  mere  trick  to  keep  American  setth 
from  the  islands,  that  the  Company  may  take  posse 
sion. 

Governor  Walker,  of  Kansas,  arrived  at  Lecompti 
on  the  2Yth  ult.,  and  read  his  inaugural  address, 
which  he  declares  that  the  Territorial  laws  shall 
enforced,  and  pledges  himself  to  endeavor  to  have  t! 
Constitution  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratificalio 
Acting  Governor  Stanton  issued  his  proclamation  ( 
the  20th  ult.,  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  Coi 
stilutional  Convention,  to  be  held  the  thirdweek  in  tl 
present  month.  The  census  returns  from  17  conr.ti 
give  a  total  of  9,251  voters,  and  upon  this  enumeri 
tion  the  apportionment  of  delegates  is  based  ;  but 
correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Democrat  states  that 
disfranchises  one-half  of  Kansas,  only  twentj'  of  th 
forty  couQties  being  represented,  and  that,  in  soni 
counties,  where  no  census  was  talseu,  the  represent!! 
tion  is  allowed  on  the  list  of  voters  hj  the  old  electio 
books  for  other  counties.  The  F'ree  State  Legislatur 
is  to  re-assemble  on  the  9th  inst.  at  Topeka.  A  cii 
cular  has  been  issued  by  C.  Robinson  and  othc 
prominent  Free  State  men,  urging  the  members  to  b 
present  at  that  time,  in  order  ''to  complete  the  Stat 
organization,  preparatory  to  admission  into  the  Uniot 
as  a  free  and  sovereign  State." 

An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  North  Caro 
lina,  making  suffrage  in  that  State  free,  is  to  be  sub 
mitted  to  a  popular  vote  for  ratification,  in  the  eight! 
month  next. 

One  hundred  and  five  slaves  emancipated  ujader  th<|i 
last  will  of  J.  J.  McKay,  formerly  member  of  Congrci 
from  North  Carolina,  recently  arrived  at  Norfolk  des^l 
tined  for  Liberia.  The  will,  providing  for  the  emanjj 
cipation  of  all  the  slaves  inherited  from  his  faihen 
was  executed  about  twenty-five  years  since,  and  thl 
question  of  law  was  raised  whether  the  proper  coiiil 
struction  of  the  will  confined  its  operation  to  thoi 
slavesso  inherited,  who  were  living  at  that  time,  and  wii' 
are  now  old  and  decrepid,  or  included  their  children' 
since  born.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  decided  itv 
favor  of  the  latter  construction,  as  no  subsequent  act 
or  writing  showt-d  a  difl'ereut  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  testator,  and  decreed  the  freedom  of  the  slaves. 

It  is  Slated  that  Dred  Scott,  his  wife  and  two  daugli; 
ters,  have  all  been  emancipated  by  their  master, 

A  collision,  originating  in  a  fugitive  slave  cas 
has  taken  place  in  Ohio  between  the  State  and  Federal  | 
oflicers.  A  deputy  U.  S.  Mar.-ihal,  aided  by  a  posse, 
arrested  four  persons  in  Champaign  Co.  on  a  charge  of 
harboring  fugitive  slaves.  .  A  habeas  corpus  was  taken 
out  for  their  release,  but  was  evaded  by  carrying  them 
into  Green  Co.  Anotlier  writ  yns  procured  in  that 
county,  which  the  Marshal  and  his  men  resisted  b 
force,  but  they  were  finally  overpowered  by  the  Sheri 
assisted  by  a  large  crowd  of  citizens,  and  taken  l)cforff 
a  justice,  when  the  Marshal  and  one  of  his  assislauis 
gave  bail  in  $'2,;  00  each,  and  the  remainder  of  th* 
party,  refusing  to  give  bail,  were  committed  to  priso 

There  were  exported  from  Key  West  last  year  aboir 
$100,000  wortli  of  sponges,  and  the  exports  of  thii 
year  will  probably  reach  $300,000,  or  about  one  him 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  sponges.  About 
forty  boats  and  two  hundred  men  are  engaged  in  thel 
business,  who  catch  the  sponge  in  the  shallow  waters 
of  South  Florida, 
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:OPY  OP  A  LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  A  CLERGYMAN 
IN  ENGLAND  TO  PATIENCE  BRAYTON. 

Friend, — That  love  that  thinketh  no  evil  but 
ejoiceth  in  the  truth  constraineth  me  to  say  that 
rour  exhortation  on  Wednesday  evening  was 
uited  to  my  case  or  state.  I  am  thankful  G-od 
lath  not  left  me  without  his  witness  in  my  heart, 
ind  also  that  he  hath  inclined  you  to  point  me 
»ut ;  may  I  humbly  and  patiently  wait  his  time  j 
f  deliverance,  and  follow,  by  faith,  his  fiery  and  j 
loudy  pillar  through  all  this  howling  wilderness,  j 
have  humbly,  I  hope,  preached  Christ  Jesus,  but  | 
ot  in  your  assemblies,  and  I  hope  in  a  good  measure  j 
rith  a  single  eye  to  God's  glory.  But  having  of 
ite  been  exercised  with  many  severe  trials  from 
he  professed  church,  I  have  been  led  to  retire 
uore  inward,  to  commune  with  my  own  heart 
nd  be  still.  I  see  my  own  ignorance,  my  will 
worship,  my  forms  and  modes  and  gospel  schemes, 
3y  unfeeling  prayers  and  often  unseasonable 
reaching,  without  spirit  and  without  life,  that 
nly  arose  from  a  carnal  mind  which  is  at  enmity 
fith  God,  and  the  imagination  exalteth  itself 
gainst  him.  From  six  years  of  age  I  have 
asted  at  seasons  of  divine  love  and  favor,  but  I 
puch  lament  I  have  too  often  lost  the  savor  of 
is  precious  faith ;  may  it  be  so  no  more.  Many 
imes,  like  Israel  of  old,  I  have  been  delivered, 
nd  at  other  times  like  them  have  provoked  him 
y  distrust ;  yea  he  hath  chastened  me,  and  I 
lave  been  like  a  bullock  unaccustomed  to  the 
oke.  0  !  that  I  might  be  so  moulded  into  his 
eavenly  image,  and  daily  say  experimentally 
hy  will  be  done. 

He  indeed  renewed  his  love  to"  me  that  even- 
Dg ;  and  since,  he  hath  caused  his  grace  to  distill 
s  the  dew,  and  hath  given  me  to  know  that  in 
ds  own  time  and  way  he  will  lengthen  my  cords 


and  strengthen  my  stakes,  and  cause  me  to  break 
out  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  I  feel  my 
spirit  melting,  while  I  write  this,  with  the  tender- 
est  love  and  afi'ection  towards  you  who  minister 
the  Word,  and  toward  your  Society.  I  joy  ifl 
your  joys,  and  should  sorrow  in  their  sorrows,  did 
I  know  them.  Pardon  me  if  I  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  I  have  seen  in  my  mind  what  the  Lord  in- 
tends to  do  in  his  own  time.  Antichrist  will  fall 
with  all  his  power,  and  a  pure,  primitive  church, 
perhaps  like  yours,  arise  out  of  its  ruins,  for  in 
evening  time  it  shall  be  light,  and  that  shall  shine 
brighter  to  the  perfect  day.  I  have  been 
burthened  with  the  weight  of  awful,  fearful  ap- 
prehensions, that  the  Lord  God  laath  a  con- 
troversy with  our  nations  who  are  laden  with 
iniquity.  His  hand  has  and  will  be  stretched  out 
against  us,  if  we  don't  repent  and  turn  to  him 
with  all  our  mind. 

0  !  friend  I  know  by  many  years  experience, 
(though  I  am  but  a  young  man,)  that  if  you  are 
faithful  to  reprove  publicly  and  privately  you  will 
suffer  persecution,  perhaps  even  among  some  of 
your  own  whole-hearted  people  (for  all  are  not 
Israel  that  are  born  of  Israel,)  but  continue  you 
faithful  unto  death,  and  you  know  who  hath  said 
he  will  give  you  a  crown  of  life. 

To  conclude,  may  the  praise  of  God  rule  in 
your  heart,  and  you  be  stirred  up  to  thankfulness 
on  my  account,  and  may  all  that  heard  you  that 
evening  if  he  so  will,  meet  to  praise  him  forever. 
As  for  me,  at  a  suitable  season  thy  people  shall 
be  mine;  I  will  live  and  die  in  their  communion, 
and  amongst  them,  if  I  can  (and  the  Lord  please,) 
will  I  be  buried.  Thy  God  is  my  God,  and  to 
him  I  am  a  great  debtor.  When  you  find 
freedom  in  prayer,  remember  your  affectionate 
friend,  S.  W.  F. 


R   BARCLAY  ON  PRAYER. 

Lifeless  prayers  have  neither  the  right  mattct 
and  substance,  noryet  the  right  manner  of  prayen 
and,  therefore,  are  not  at  all  required  in  Scrip! 
ture.  Yet  we  deny  not  but  many  times  whenl 
men  want  an  influence  of  life  to  pray,  they  are! 
still  under  the  obligation,  and  at  such  times  it' 
is  their  sin  not  to  pray,  because  they  ought  to 
have  suitable  influences  to  prayer,  which  would 
not  be  wanting  if  they  were  faithful  to  God. 

We  believe  that  all  men  are  bound  to  pray 
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often  unto  God,  yea,  daily,  and  that  God  doth 
inwardly  call  and  move  all  men  often  unto  prayer, 
during  the  day  of  their  visitation ;  and  when 
that  is  expired,  or  when  at  any  other  time  they 
want  that  inward  call  or  influence  through  un- 
faithfulness, they  are  still  bound;  and  if  they  pray 
not  they  sin,  because  they  ought  to  have  an  in- 
fluence. That  all  have  not  utterance  to  pray  in 
words  is  no  excuse  for  heretics,  [in  forbearing 
prayer,^  for  they  must  needs  acknowledge,  as  well 
as  we,  that  all  have  not  utterance,  who  may  be 
good  Christians,  seeing  some  that  are  naturally 
dumb,  may  be  good  Christians,  and  yet  they 
must  confess  these  have  not  utterance.  Also, 
many  good  Christians,  who  have  no  natural  im- 
,  pediment,  do  want  utterance  in  a  spiritual  way, 
to  speak  or  pray  vocally  in  the  hearing  of  others 
at  some  times,  although  we  believe  it  is  given 
at  times  to  all  that  are  faithful,  (who  have  no 
natural  defect,)  that  they  may  pray  vocally,  or  in 
the  hearing  of  others ;  but  how  often,  is  more 
than  we  can  determine,  seeing  it  is  not  revealed. 
But  if  any  fail  of  this  utterance  through  unfaith- 
fulness, their  sin  is  nothing  the  less  if  they  omit 
prayer.  —  Quaherism  Con firmed. 

And  whereas  thou  sayest,  that  thou  believest 
it  will  be  found,  that  some  of  us,  for  the  space  of 
a  whole  year,  have  not  so  much  as  once  bowed  a 
knee,  to  call  upon  God  in  their  families ;  what 
ground  hast  thou  for  this  thy  belief?    May  they 
not  bow  their  knees  in  their  families,  though  it 
be  hid  from  the  observation  of  malicious  eyes, 
who  may  so  asperse  them?    May  they  not  pray 
in  secret,  and  be  seen  of  the  Father  to  pray,  ac 
cording  to  Matt.  vi.  6.,  though  they  cannot  be 
seen  by  the  eyes  of  malicious  spies  ?  And  where 
a  public  testimony  in  words  is  required,  it  is  also 
given  ;  nor  do  we  know  any  friends  of  truth,  who 
have  any  whom  they  can  join  with  in  prayer  in 
the  family,  but  do  meet  together  in  the  family, 
and  wait  together,  breathe  together,  and  pray 
together,  and  that  much  oftener  than  thou  in- 
sinuates, sometimes  without  and  sometimes  with 
the  outward  signification  of  words ;  so  that  we 
return  this  thy  charge  as  false  and  malicious. 
Thou  sayest,  "  if  this  impulse  be  denied  for  years, 
men  all  that  while  (according  to  us)  must  not 
pray."    J>ut  here  thou  speakest  as  one  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  ways  and  motions  of  the 
Spirit,  to  suppose  such  a  case  which  cannot  be  ; 
for  the  breathings  and  motions  of  the  Spirit,  and 
especially  unto  prayer,  are  very  frequent  unto 
those  who  wait  for  them,  and  are  as  necessary 
unto  the  children  of  God,  as  their  daily  bread, 
yea,  and  more,  which  the  Father  withholdeth 
not  but  giveth  in  due  season.  But  many  times  the 
spirit  of  prayer  is  felt  to  move,  and  is  answered, 
when  there  is  no  liberty  given  to  speak  words  in  the 
hearing  of  others. —  Tntth  cleared  of  Calumnies 


A  head  properly  constructed  can  accommodate 
itself  to  whatever  pillows  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
may  place  under  it. 


LOUISA  FAULDER,  OF  BRISTOL,  ENGLAND. 
(Concluded  from  page  611.) 

Ninth  month  10th.  "  I  have  had  rather 
low  time  lately,  as  I  now  see,  through  giving  wj. 
to  reasoning  fears  and  doubts,  instead  of  keepii 
the  eye  of  faith  fixed  on  an  unchanging  Saviou 
I  must  not  enter  at  length  into  the  subject  furth' 
than  to  say,  that  I  trust  the  temptation  is  nc 
removed,  and  that  I  am  again  enabled  to  look 
humble  confidence,  in  the  midst  of  weakness  ai 
unworthiness,  to  the  inexhaustible  love  ar 
mercy  of  God  in  Ohrist  Jesus,  and  can  take  coi 
fort  from  some  of  the  great  and  precious  promis' 
I  had  been  fearing  to  appropriate  to  myself,  ar 
sometimes  I  can  feel  a  trust  that  the  sweet  won 
will  yet  be  verified  to  me — '  At  evening  tin 
there  shall  be  light;'  though  as  yet  norapturov 
anticipations,  no  triumphant  feelings,  have  bee 
my  portion ;  only  at  the  most  favored  times 
culm  feeling  of  peace  and  trust,  which  is  surel; 
surely  not  a  delusion,  when  it  reposes  in  the  lo^ 
and  merits  of  the  crucified  and  risen  One,  wha 
ever  a  wily  and  cruel  enemy  may  suggest ;  bt 
oh  that  I  could  see  some  of  the  fruits  of  th 
Spirit !" 

To  her  brother  she  writes.  Tenth  month  1st 
*  *  *  "I  thank  God  we  shall  meet  so  soon, 
hope  I  may  have  strength  to  talk  with  thee,  bl 
weakness  seems  now  daily  to  increase,  and  it 
well,  for  I  realize  more  the  nearness  and  realit 
of  the  awful  change  before  me.  *  *  *  J  cannc 
answer  thy  letter  as  1  would,  but,  my  beloved  H 
thou  wilt  be  comforted — there  will  be  a  mornin 
of  joy  after  the  night  of  weeping.  I  trust  thei 
will  be  joy  even  in  the  midst  of  grief.  I  thini 
I  may  say  I  have  been  given  a  little  more  fait] 
lately,  so  that  I  can  more  implicitly  rely  on  th 
mercy  of  an  all-compassionate  Saviour,  and 
cleaving  to  him  I  have  found  rest  from  the  doubt 
and  fears  that  before  disturbed  me.  But  I  fea- 
to  say  much  ;  it  feels  asthougli  there  was  a  grea 
work  to  be  done  yet  in  my  heart,  ere  I  should  b 
meet  for  that  kingdom  of  holiness  and  love;  bu 
if  the  good  work  is  begun,  will  it  not  also  W 
finished  by  the  same  gracious  hand  ?" 

She  was  now  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  weak 
ness,  and  entirely  confined  to  her  chamber;  bu 
through  this  trying  season  she  was  enabled  t< 
possess  her  soul  in  patience,  and  to  evince  an  ua 
murmuring  submission  to  the  will  of  her  Heavenlj 
Father.  The  sweet  and  placid  expression  of  hej 
countenance  was  very  striking  to  those  who  visited 
her,  and  seemed  evidence  of  the  peace  of  God 
which  sustained  her  amidst  the  sinkings  of  na- 
ture. Being  a.sked  on  one  occasion  if  she  felt 
sad,  she  replied,  "  Oh  no,  dear,  not  at  all  !"  and 
continued  at  intervals,  as  her  strength  permitted 
— "  I  am  happy  !  only  when  I  think  of  my  sins 
I  am  very  sinful,  and  I  think,  dear,  bodily 
weakness  may  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
state  of  my  mind.  Oh  no,  I  cannot  feel  sad — 
I  have  no  reason  to  at  all.  When  I  think  of  my 
condition,  I  can  thank  the  Lord  that  He  has 
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rought  me  so  near  home.  He  has  watched  over 
le  so  mercifully  all  along — all  through  my  back- 
lidings,  and  led  me  so  gently  to  where  I  am,  I 

0  feel  that  I  can  rest  upon  His  mercy."  At 
Qother  time,  on  being  asked  whether  she  was 
ot  delighted  with  the  thought  of  going  to 
eaven,  "  Yes,"  she  replied,  thoughtfully,  "  but 

1  am  not  ready  yet;  I  feel  short  of  the  meetness 
)i  heaven."  She  assured  me  again  (her  brother 
rites)  of  her  peaceful  trust  that  she  was  ac- 
jpted ; — she  desired  to  feel  more  grace  in  her 
sart,  and  more  delight  in  holy  things,  but  she 
mid  trust  the  safety  of  her  soul  in  the  Lord's 
eeping. 

In  a  letter  dated  Eleventh  month  Sth,  she 
rites  :  "  Oh,  I  trust  that  it  is  not  only  with  the 
lad  that  I  know  and  appreciate  these  blessed 
uths  !  I  cannot  think  that  it  is,  and  yet  why 
3  they  not  more  influence  my  life,  my  thoughts, 
id  affections  ?  When  shall  I  have  a  spiritual 
ind  ?  Not  till  I  have  grace  to  be  often  and 
xnest  at  the  throne  of  grace.  That  is  what  I 
Bed." 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  last  letter 
16  penned.  Twelfth  month  17  :  "I  do  not  for- 
!t  thy  lirthday,  or  that  it  is  the  last  time  my 
md  may  greet  its  recurrence  ;  for  birthdays  are 
)t  known  in  the  land  to  which  my  steps  are 
istening, — there  all  is  one  eternal  day,  and  soon, 
3S,  it  may  be  very  soon,  it  will  dawn  for  me  ! 
'Jwould  not  have  said  in  this  letter  what  must 
ieve  thy  loving  heart,  but  I  must  write  what  I 
el.  But  it  need  not  cloud  the  brightness  of 
-morrow,  for  though  the  earthly  house  of  this 
^  JOT  tabernacle  is  dissolving,  the  hope  of  a  house 
jj)t  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens, 
•ows  stronger  and  clearer.  A  Father's  hand 
15  of  late  meted  out  increased  weakness  and 
iFering ;  but  can  I  repine  when  I  feel  it  is  from 
im  ?    Nay,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  thought 

t.at  Jesus  knows  all  and  appoints  all,  could  I 
■it  realize  it  constantly,  would  sweeten  every 
inful  hour,  and  my  heart  can  indeed  express 
lelf  in  the  lines  : 

'  So  help  me,  God,  thy  holy  will  to  suffer, 

And  still  a  learner  at  thy  feet  to  be  ; 
jGive  faith  and  patience  when  the  way  is  rougher, 
j    And  happy  victory  at  last  to  me. 
Thus  grief  itself  is  changed  to  song 
Ofttimes  on  earth,  but  evermore  ere  long.' 

3t  the  poor  flesh  shrinks  from  the  loosening  of 
e  cords,  though  I  find  strong  comfort  in  the 
ist,  that  when  afflictions  abound,  so  also  will 
ound  those  consolations  that  hitherto — I  be- 
ive  for  wise  purposes — have  been  withheld." 
First  month  1st,  1856.  She  made  the  follow- 
;  remarks  to  her  stepmother,  who  watched  over 
r  through  her  long  afliiction  with  affectionate 
iiduity  : — 

"  I  hope  it  is  not  presumption,  but  I  seem  as 
I  had  nothing  to  do  but  just  cling  to  the  Cross, 
d  wait  patiently,  and  bear  my  sufferings  cheer- 
ily, because  He  hath  done  it.    Light  seems 
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gradually  breaking — I  get  on  a  little,  and  then  I 
slide  back  again." 

"I  think  I  begin  to  feel  my  affliction  heavier. 
I  feel  so  weak  I  cannot  read  much  now." 

"  But. with  fresh  trials,  do  not  fresh  help  and 
comfort  come  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  they  do.  I  can  take  hold  of 
some  promises.  I  think  I  can  say  with  Jeremiah  : 
'  All  my  trust  is  in  Thee.  Thou  art  my  only 
hope.'" 

"  Peace.  It's  all  peaceful !  no  rapture,  but 
the  enemy  is  kept  away.  Yesterday  and  the 
night  before  were  so  long  !  I  was  waiting,  but 
it  was  too  much  for  relief  from  suffering ;  but  I 
think  to-day  I  have  been  able  to  feel  more  sub- 
missive." 

"  Very  merciful !  I  cannot  praise  Him  enough 
till  I  get  there." 

To  a  young  friend  who  called  to  see  her,  she 
said,  "  I  am  going  to  Jesus ;"  and  in  sending 
a  message  to  one  who  had  been  interested  in  her, 
she  said,  "  I  have  often  remembered  his  visit  to 
me  some  two  years  ago,  when  he  spoke  to  me  of 
the  blessedness  of  "  a  good  hope  through  grace." 
I  have  that  hope,  but  only  through  most  abound- 
ing and  infinite  mercy.  In  myself  I  am  most 
poor  and  weak,  and  sometimes  only  able  to  say, 
'  Lord  have  mercy  on  me.' " 

Her  trust  in  her  Saviour  sustained  her  to  the 
end,  and  though  her  bodily  sufferings  were  severe, 
her  confidence  in  Him  remained  unshaken.  After 
a  season  of  great  bodily  conflict,  which  occurred 
shortly  before  her  death,  she  exclaimed,  "  I  feel 
easier  now.  Thanks  for  this  mercy  !  Rock  of 
ages,  cleft  for  me :  I  cling  to  that — I  feel  that  I 
can." — Annual  Monitor. 


A  TRACT  IN  A  SHOE. 

A  shoemaker  who  had  received  a  tract,  used  it 
for  the  lining  of  a  sole  of  a  shoe,  without  reading 
it.  To  all  appearance  the  labor  of  the  tract  dis- 
tributor was  in  vain.  But  it  was  not  so.  The 
shoe  was  worn,  and  after  a  time  was  sent  to  anoth- 
er shoemaker  to  be  soled  anew.  The  latter,  one 
Sabbath  morning,  sat  down  to  his  work.  Tear- 
ing ofi'  the  worn  sole,  he  found  the  tract,  and  his 
attention  was  immediately  arrested  by  the  title  : 
"  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy." 
The  words  pierced  him  like  an  arrow.  The  shoe 
was  laid  aside  and  he  hastened  to  the  house  of 
worship.  He  was  awakened,  came  to  the  cross 
of  Christ  and  found  peace. 


WANDERING  IN  PRAYER. 

The  best  way  to  remedy  this  is,  not  to  let  the 
mind  wander  too  much  at  other  times,  but  to 
have  God  always  before  you  in  the  whole  course 
of  your  life.  Be  not  over  much  disquieted, 
though  your  mind  should  wander ;  trouble  and 
disquiet  distract  your  mind  the  more  :  but  rather 
endeavor  to  possess  your  soul  in  patience,  and 
God  will  pity  and  help  you. 
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FRIENDS  AND  ACQUAINTANCES. 
(Concluded  from  page  613.) 

The  external  grace  of  manner  is  as  apparent 
amongst  the  French  in  the  more  difficult  task  of 
bowing  strangers  out  as  of  ushering  them  in. 
The  famous  president,  D'Harlay,  was  a  master  of 
the  art.  The  supreme  felicity  with  which  he 
shewed  unwelcome  visitors  the  way  to  the  door— 
the  graceful  expressions  by  which  he  accom- 
panied each  step  in  advance,  till  they  had  reached 
it,  and  the  exquisite  bow  with  which  he  closed 
it  upon  them,  formed  an  artistic  ensemble  which 
could  almost  aspire  to  the  name  of  genius.  Even 
at  the  present  day,  the  art  of  bowing  out  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  education  of  a  man  of  fashion 
on  the  continent.  It  is  an  art  of  which  the 
Englishman  has  not  the  least  idea  :  he  ordinarily 
endures  the  infliction  till  he  loses  the  patience 
necessary  for  the  practical  exercise  of  the  feat, 
even  if  he  knew  how  to  perform  it  theoretically, 
and  even  this  last  useless  point  is  one  which  he 
very  seldom  attains.  Madame  de  Genlis  some- 
where gives  an  illustration  of  the  diiference  of 
conduct  of  a  French  and  an  English  exquisite 
under  difficulties.  She,  in  the  first  instance, 
cites  the  known  story  of  Brummell,  who  revenged 
the  affronts  he  had  received  from  the  prince- 
regent,  by  remarking  in  his  hearing  that  he  had 
grown  as  fat  as  a  pig  :  such,  at  least,  is  her  ver- 
sion of  the  story.  On  the  other  hand,  Louis  XV. 
once  amused  himself  by  asking  one  of  his  court- 
iers several  times  a  day  how  old  he  was.  The 
dandy  repeated  some  twenty  or  thirty  times  that 
he  was  forty-five,  till  at  last  he  lost  patience,  and 
told  the  king  that  he  was  forty-six.  "  How  so?" 
said  the  king :  "  you  told  me  an  hour  ago  that 
you  were  forty-five  ?"  "  That  is  true,  sire  ;  but 
I  was  afraid  that  your  majesty  would  be  tired 
by  constantly  hearing  the  same  thing."  Gold- 
smith gives  a  similar  illustration  in  one  of  his 
essays.  A  Frenchman  and  an  Englishman, 
during  a  storm,  offer  each  his  cloak  to  a  mutual 
friend.  The  Englishman  entreats  his  friend  to 
take  the  cloak,  because,  he  says,  it  is  not  of  the 
smallest  use  to  himself — he  would  much  rather 
be  without  it.  The  Frenchman,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  dissemble  the  utility  of  his  cloak  ; 
in  fact,  he  would  not  think  of  ofl'ering  it  to  any 
any  one  except  to  so  dear  a  friend  as  his  present 
companion.  The  tact  by  which  the  person  pre- 
sent is  made  to  suppose  himself  ftivored  above 
every  one  else,  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Latin  race.  A  French  shopman,  in  making  a 
bargain,  invariably  tells  you  that  he  offers  you 
the  wares  at  so  low  a  price  on  account  of  his  per- 
sonal esteem  for  you ;  and  this  he  does  in  a  way 
that  seldom  fails  to  flatter  you,  notwithstanding 
the  glaring  falsity  of  the  nt)tion.  If  an  English- 
man were  to  do  the  same  thing,  he  would  do  it 
in  a  way  which  would  either  disgust  you,  or  cause 
you  to  laugh  in  his  face. 

The  extreme  to  which  this  kind  of  compliment 
can  be  carried  was  reached  by  the  Frenchman, 


who,  when  some  one  trod  on  his  toes,  and  ( 
pressed  his  hope  that  he  had  not  hurt  him, 
plied  :  "  Au  contraire,  monsieur."  A  simi 
story  is  told  of  an  Italian  courtier,  who,  wh 
the  grand-duke  accidentally  kicked  one  of  . 
shins,  presented  the  other  with  a  "  mi  fa  piacer< 

The  innate  love  of  truth  which  belongs  to  i 
Teutonic  character,  and  which  has  probably  ( 
scended  to  it  from  the  Scythians,  is  an  insuperal 
barrier  to  the  practice  among  us  of  this  kind 
politeness.  Even  our  coarseness  is  often  nothi 
more  than  truth  run  to  seed.  No  race  in  t 
world  ever  lied  with  so  bad  a  grace  as  the  Britii 
In  nin§  cases  out  of  ten,  an  Englishman,  wh 
he  lies,  betrays  himself  by  the  gauclierie  of  1 
manner  of  doing  it.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  lit 
as  in  great  things  ;  we  can  neither  carry  onap 
by  the  means  of  secretsocieties,  nor  keep  afrie: 
out  of  our  houses  by  expressions  of  love  and  goc 
will.  Even  an  English  farce,  when  it  tur 
upon  deceptions,  is  sure  to  be  a  bad  one.  Wh 
a  British  statesman  tries  his  hand  at  a  piece 
political  humbug,  there  is  not  a  stump-crat 
who  is  not  able  to  expose  it  the  next  day. 

Thus  it  is  that  our  excuses,  as  well  as  o 
ofi"ers  of  service,  get  their  gloss  washed  out 
this  damp  island  of  ours.  The  glitter  of 
national  costume  suffers,  no  doubt.  Butler  li 
declared  that  there  is  great  pleasure  in  beii 
cheated ;  and  if  any  cheat  is  pleasant,  surely 
is  that  of  being  cheated  into  the  belief  that 
the  world  has  a  peculiar  respect  for  your  o\ 
individual  self.  It  is  true  that  as  gloss  is  soldo 
used  to  cover  a  good  article,  there  may  be  som 
reason  alleged  in  favor  of  our  own  linsey-wools 
It  is  not  always  pleasant  to  look  at,  but  it  bei 
rough  weather. 

We  must,  in  some  respects,  defend  the  low 
classes  of  the  country  from  the  imputation  . 
ill-manners,  so  constantly  levelled  against  thei 
Now,  let  any  one  who  will  venture  upon  such  J 
attempt,  or  confess  that  he  has  ventured  upouij 
travel  in  a  third-class  carriage  by  an  excursioi 
train.  It  is  at  any  time  worth  the  while  of 
student  of  English  manners  to  make  the  expei 
ment.  Three-fourths  of  the  party  will  probabl 
consist  of  women  and  children,  so  that  you  almoi 
forget  the  quiet  Birchiu  Lane  clerk  or  counti 
shopkeeper,  who  has  -ensconced  himself  in  tb 
corner.  One  of  the  noisier  sex  is  taking  a  liltl 
child  to  the  sea  lor  a  few  days'  health  ;  anotW 
has  got  a  chubby-faced  daughter  about  to  see  W 
grandmother  for  the  first  time ;  almost  the  whol« 
in  fact,  are  bent  on  some  errand,  either  of  hop 
or  pleasure.  As  they  tumble  in,  one  after  anothei 
each  laden  with  a  most  incongruous  asscmblag 
of  packages,  parcels,  and  band-boxes,  they  fim 
half-a-dozen  red  hands  stretched  out  to  preven 
their  breaking  their  shins  against  the  iron  step 
or  rolling  one  of  their  misshapen  boxes  under  tb 
carriages.  The  elder  ladies  infallibly  stick  i) 
the  doorway,  in  a  manner  so  ingeniously  complex 
that  it  would  appear  next  to  impossible  for  then 
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(  be  extricated  without  an  alarming  sacrifice  of 
prsonal  propferty.  However,  they  are  used  to 
lickino'  in  doorways ;  and  a  series  of  evolutions, 
mewhat  analogous  to  the  bottle-trick  of  the  con- 
iror,  lands  them  in  the  inside  of  the  vehicle, 
'ter  crumpling  up  the  bonnet  of  one  of  their 
iighbors,  and  knocking  a  shawl  of  another  under 
ot — things  which  the  neighbors  aforesaid  take 
ith  such  exemplary  good-humor,  that  they  seem 
itually  to  realise  the  Italian  mi  fa  2Jiace?-e  with- 
it  saying  it.  The  first  act  of  the  new-comer  is 
fasten  her  little  boy  upon  somebody's  knees, 
|id  her  baggage  upon  the  first  vacant  seat,  utter- 
regardless  of  the  certainty  that  the  said  seat 
ill  be  claimed  in  a  few  seconds  by  a  fresh  influx 
'  visitors.    The  influx  arrives,  and  the  baggage 

15  to  be  thrust  into  the  holes  and  corners  of  the 
Triage ;  whereupon  commences  a  univei'sal 
luffling  of  feet,  jogging  of  elbows,  and  crump- 
ig  up  of  knees,  consequent  on  the  spasmodic 
tempts  of  the  company  to  pack  twice  as  many 
tides  under  the  seat  as  the  place  will  hold ; 
id  after  the  necessary  failure  of  the  attempt, 
ley  strew  the  floor  with  a  miscellany  of  small 
igs  and  packages,  till  it  resembles  nothing  so 
uch  as  the  floor  of  an  ammunition  tent  after  a 
st  battle.  All  this,  however,  is  done  with  the 
ost  perfect  good-humor  and  absence  of  assump- 
jn  or  selfishness.  It  serves  admirably  for 
utual  introduction ;  the  semi-destruction  of  a 
mnet  will  make  a  friend  for  the  journey,  and  a 
rn  shawl  would  seem  almost  enough  to  create 
friendship  for  life.  Five  minutes  after  the 
irriage  is  full,  and  the  occupants  shaken  down, 
rery  one  has  picked  out  a  friend,  and  the  whole 
sembly  is  in  high  talk ;  and  in  half  an  hour, 
le  history  of  the  entire  party — the  object  of  the 
urney  of  each — what  are  their  occupations  and 
leir  peculiar  tastes  and  talents — are  as  well 
aown  as  if  Momus  had  succeeded  in  his  sugges- 
on,  that  the  next  batch  of  mortals  should  be 
■eated  with  glass  windows  in  their  bosoms. 

The  contrast  is  certainly  striking  if  you  get  to 
le  aristocratic  regions  of  a  first-class  carriage, 
ore  especially  if  it  happens  to  be  occupied  by 
dies  ;  for  frequently  the  behaviour  of  these  to 

16  another  is  marked  by  a  stiif  assertion  of  rights 
hich  amounts  to  downright  incivility ;  and  it  is 
3ry  seldom  indeed  that  it  unbends  to  anything 
ke  frankness  or  good-will.  In  this  respect,  the 
Inglish  traveller  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
jntinental  :  abroad,  the  most  extreme  civility 
ad  readiness  to  oblige  is  found  in  every  depart- 
lient.    In  the  lowest  class,  for  good-humor  and 

'  Ity,  the  advantage  is,  without  doubt,  accord- 
:o  our  experience,  on  the  side  of  the  English, 
are  as  cordial  to  their  new  associates  as  the 
,    iuentals,  and  more  true  and  open. 
It  is  true  that  travellers  by  third-class  in  Eng- 
iiid,  and  almost  all  classes  of  foreigners,  are  in 
ur-uit  of  pleasure;  while  in  the  superior  classes 
1  England,  every  second  person,  probably,  is 
vurid  on  some  disagreeable  errand.    This  makes 
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an  enormous  difference  in  their  several  humors, 
and  is  a  consideration  which  ought  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  railway  travelling.  It  is  said  that  of 
seven  persons  who  pass  through  Fleet  Street, 
four  are  going  into  the  city  to  get  money,  and 
three  are  coming  back  without  it.  On  the 
Boulevards  at  Paris,  out  of  twenty  persons,  nine- 
teen are  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  the  twentieth 
thinks  that  he  has  found  it.  This  ought  to  enter 
for  no  small  part  into  all  comparisons  of  national 
manners.  Even  when  the  Frenchman  is  on  a 
business  errand,  he  probably  has  managed  so  to 
mix  it  up  with  chances  and  expectations,  as  to 
gratify  that  intense  hankering  after  excitement 
which  is  the  characteristic  of -the  nation.  A 
Frenchman  may  carry  on  business  out  of  neces- 
sity, but  he  never  loves  it  except  for  the  excite- 
ment which  it  may  bring  him.  An  Englishman, 
on  the  contrary,  loves  it  for  its  own  sake.  Hence 
the  demeanor  of  the  one  will  naturally  offer  every 
possible  contrast  to  that  of  the  other  ;  and  there 
is  no  necessity  for  going  back  into  national  tem- 
peraments to  find  out  the  cause. 

It  is  thus  that  the  difference  between  the  man- 
ners of  the  north  and  the  south  of  Europe  depends 
upon  the  habits  rather  than  upon  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  people.  It  is  habit  rather  than 
temperament  which  with  us  causes  an  acquaint- 
anceship to  be  a  serious  matter,  while  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  course  with  the  southern  nations.  It 
is  certainly  not  temperament  which  causes  us  to 
look  upon  business  as  a  plain  straightforward 
thing,  with  which  the  individual  managing  it  is 
alone  concerned — not  as  a  medium  of  excitement 
and  distraction,  to  be  transacted  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd,  with  all  the  noise  and  animation  of  the 
habits  of  the  south — habits  which,  whether  con- 
ducive to  success  or  not,  are  unquestionably  con- 
ducive to  the  facilities  of  mutual  intercourse.  We 
know  nothing  more  likely  to  frighten  a  timid 
traveller  than  the  thundering  noise  which  bursts 
at  once  from  the  fifty  throats  of  as  many  conti- 
nental hoursiers\ki&  moment  the  clock  of  the  town- 
hall  has  done  striking  twelve.  It  is,  in  short, 
to  the  different  aspect  under  which  our  duties, 
both  towards  strangers  and  towards  society,  pre- 
sentthemselves,  thatourbearingtowards  strangers 
is  due.  In  this  respect,  it  is  with  our  manners 
as  with  our  houses — the  dinginess  is  without,  the 
comfort  and  hospitality  within. —  Chambers. 


IRREGULARITIES  OP  THE  HEAVENLY  BODIES. 

The  disturbances  that  take  place  among  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  consequence  of  their  mutual 
attraction  constitute  a  branch  of  knowledge  the 
most  profound,  it  is  said,  in  the  whole  circle  of 
human  science — requiring  all  the  aid  of  the  most 
difficult  and  subtle  mathematical  analysis.  In 
this  field  such  men  as  Newton  and  La  G-range, 
La  Place  and  Bowditch,  have  won  their  noblest 
honors;  and  I  may  add,  it  is  only  such  minds 
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that  can  disentangle  the  mazes  of  this  labyrinth. 
The  problem  to  be  solved  was  this  :  given  the 
directions  and  velocities  of  about  thirty  mutual- 
ly-attracting bodies,  to  find  their  places  after  any 
number  of  ages.  And  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
complexity  of  the  problem,  it  may  be  stated  that 
one  of  these  bodies,  the  moon,  is  subject  to  no 
less  than  sixty  perturbations  in  her  longitude. 
And  to  sliow  how  successful  astronomers  have 
been  in  estimating  these,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  lunar  tables  actually  contain  twenty-eight 
corrections,  or  equations,  to  be  applied  to  her 
mean  place  to  obtain  her  true  place  ;  and  the  re- 
sult never  varies  from  the  truth  more  than  five 
seconds  of  a  degree.  But  the  most  interesting 
result  to  which  these  investigations  have  led  is 
the  great  truth,  that,  in  spite  of  these  perturba- 
tions, the  permanence  of  the  solar  system  is  se- 
cured ;  nay,  that  these  very  disturbances  are  the 
means  of  preserving  it  from  ruin.  Formerly,  as- 
tronomers thought  they  saw  in  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  a  tendency  to  ruin.  The 
moon,  for  instance,  has  been  for  thousands  of 
years  coming  nearer  and  nearer  the  earth  in  every 
revolution  ;  and  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's 
orbit  has  been  diminishing,  as  has  also  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equator.  But  it  is 
now  shown  that  all  these  irregularities  are  peri- 
odical ;  and  that  after  having  proceeded  in  one 
direction  for  a  time, — it  may  be  for  hundreds,  or 
thousands,  or  even  millions  of  years, — they  will 
reach  a  limit  which  they  cannot  pass,  and  oscil- 
late in  the  opposite  direction  ;  and  the  limits  of 
oscillation  are  too  narrow  seriously  to  affect  the 
stability  of  the  system  or  the  comfort  of  its  in- 
habitants. This  demonstration,  first  wrought  out 
by  La  Grange  and  La  Place,  and  afterwards  cor- 
rected by  Bowditch,  is  one  of  the  proudest 
achievements  of  modern  science. 

Comets. — Modern  discoveries  respecting  the 
nature  of  comets  in  general  open  a  wide  field  for 
the  play  of  the  imagination.  It  seems  now  to  be 
proved  that  nearly  all  of  them  (say,  perhaps,  800) 
are  nothing  but  thin  vapor ;  for  the  fixed  stars 
are  visible  directly  through  their  centimes.  They 
must,  of  course,  be  far  less  dense  than  the  thin- 
nest cloud.  And  yet  these  bodies  move  round 
the  sun  in  obedience  to  the  same  laws  as  the  plan- 
ets, though  liable  to  greater  irregularities.  The 
trains  which  accompany  them,  and  which  are 
sometimes,  as  in  the  comet  of  1811,  more  than 
130  millions  of  miles  long,  are  evidently  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  sun,  but  in  what  way 
it  seems  difficult  to  conceive.  In  all  ages,  great 
anxiety  has  been  manifested  lest  a  collision  should 
take  place  between  the  earth  and  one  of  these 
bodies.  But  the  knowledge  we  now  have  of  their 
nature  teaches  us  that,  even  should  one  of  them 
be  encountered  in  the  earth's  annual  circuit,  it 
is  not  probable  that  matter  so  tenuous  could  pass 
through  the  atmosphere,  and  that  the  only  effect 
of  such  an  occurrence  would  be  some  slight  me- 
teorological change,  or  perhaps,  as  one  of  our 


countrymen  suggests,  who  has  distinguished  bin  |.-' 
self  by  attention  to  this  and  kindred  subject!  |? 
another  splendid  meteoric  shower  might  signaliz 
the  event. 

The  comet  called  Biela's,  from  its  discoverei  * 
which  revolves  around  the  sun  in  about  seve 
years,  in  one  of  its  recent  returns,  divided  int 
two  parts,  which  moved  on  together,  with  no  ap 
parent  mutual  influence.     This  fact  proves,  i  ' 
proof  were  wanting,  the  extreme  tenuity  of  th^ 
matter.    The  parts  move  along  together  just  lib  i''' 
two  wreaths  of  smoke  or  vapor,  and  have  occu 
pied  the  same  relative  position  for  at  least  one  rev  ''■ 
olution,  except  that  they  are  receding  from  eacl' 
other. — Religious  Truth llluslrated from  Science  i 


TOO  FINE. 

Refinement  is  a  very  good  thing  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  carried  too  far, 
Human  nature  we  know  to  be  a  mixture  :  be&idee 
those  intellectual  and  emotional  parts  which  we 
cultivate  and  refine  upon,  it  includes  certain  ani- 
mal elements  adapted  for  the  rude  physical  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  exists,  and  serving,' 
indeed,  as  a  needful  basis  for  all  the  other  con-  H 
stituents.    In  our  refining  processes,  we  run  a  ?" 
risk  of  carrying  this  rough  and  hardy  constitu«  '1 
ent  out  of  its  proper  relations  ;  thereby  injuring 
it,  making  it  sickly  and  silly,  and  so  undermining  ^' 
the  whole  fabric.     I  say,  then,  we  should  not 
refine  too  much.  " 

Let  us  take  a  grave  analytic  view  of  that  pleas*  " 
ant  creature  of  the  civilized  world — a  ladi/.  Sh^ 
lives  chiefly  in  a  well-furnished  house.  Wheil 
she  goes  abroad,  it  is  in  a  carriage.    She  walkt 
little,  she  has  no  sort  of  work  that  gives  exer-ii 
cise  to  the  muscles;  the  winds  of  heaven  arasf 
never  allowed  to  visit  her  face  too  roughly.  Shi 
is  consequently  a  white,  soft,  slim  creature,  strfJ 
kinglj'  diti'crent  from  an  average  peasant-woman,^ 
or  a  domestic  female  servant.     This  elegant 
being,  moreover,  insists  upon  imposing  varioB) 
restraints  and  obstructions  upon  her  person,  witB 
a  view  to  reducing  it  to  a  certain  ideal  which! 
has  been  conventionally  approved  of ;  thus  sacri-^j 
ficing  to  an  arbitrary  principle  of  refinement,  the4 
healthy  play  of  certain  organs  essential  to  the 
general  well-being  of  tlic  system.    The  conse-' 
quence  is,  that  she  is  unfitted  for  some  of  thei 
most  important  functions  imposed  on  her,  breaks 
down  under  them,  is  perhaps  cut  short  in  her' 
career,  but  more  probably  undergoes  a  life-long,i 
penance  of  what  is  called  delicate  health,  uselesBii 
for  any  good  end  in  life,  and  a  source  of  trouble, 
and  vexation  to  all  connected  with  her.    I  trace 
all  this — and  every  physiologist  will  bear  me  out 
in  the  conclusion — to  over-refinement  upon  the* 
material  part  of  our  nature.    A  thing  formed  J 
roughly  to  bear  a  part  in  a  rough  process  has 
been  taken  out  of  its  element,  and  kept  there  till 
its  constitutional  Ibrce  was  lost.     It  sinks,  of 
course,  under  the  first  shock  it  encounters.  On<j 
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lust  pity  tte  unfortunate  creature,  as  she  is  in 
great  measure  the  victim  of  ignorance  and  a 
ilse  system ;  but  I  often  feel  how  mucli  condo- 
mce  is  also  due  to  those  relatives  who  have  the 
iteresting  invalid  to  take  care  of,  and  how  much 
etter  it  would  be  for  herself  and  others  if  she 
ad  kept  nearer  the  appointed  level  of  human 
ature,  and  so  escaped  a  well-known  class  of 
dls. 

When  that  sweetly  engaging  creature,  a  babe, 
ills  into  the  keeping  of  a  happy  pair,  how  well 
i  would  be  for  both  parties  if  the  parents  would 
ightly  consider  what  it  is  ?  Do,  my  dear  friends, 
jmember  that  is  only  human.  Angel  as  it  seems, 
1  is  only  a  little  animal — an  animal  with  some 
ne  potentialities  dormant  within  it — but  in  the 
leantime,  simply,  frankly,  and  honestly,  a  little 
aimal.  Now,  as  such,  it  has  a  sphere  of  being, 
ad  calls  for  being  kept  in  harmony  with  certain 
Dnditions  round  about  it.  It  has  a  rough, 
ardy  part  to  play,  and  rough,  hardy  organs  to 
lay  it  with.  Let  it  remain  rough  and  hardy  to 
fair  extent,  and  so  maintain  its  natural  ability 
)  play  its  appointed  part.  I  believe  it  would  be 
etter  for  it  to  be  a  cottage-child,  reared  on  pot- 
ige,  and  tumbling  from  moi'n  to  eve  on'a  village- 
reen,  than  a  nurse-tended,  pampered  denizen  of 
palace,  only  allowed  to  take  the  air  at  stated 
ours  in  a  perambulator,  or  in  a  brief  dull  walk, 
'he  problem  is  the  simplest  imaginable.  Keep 
le  creature  in  all  respects  on  the  level  of  human 
ature — the  healthful  average  between  the  physi- 
al  and  the  mental  parts  of  our  being — and  all 
dll  be  well.  Make  it  too  fine,  and  you  lay  for 
;  the  foundation  of  unnumbered  dangers. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  men  who  are  engaged 
1  the  professions  and  in  the  higher  fields  of 
lercantile  life,  are  little  aware  of  the  dangers 
f  their  course.  Called  on  to  exercise  the  intel- 
3ct  chiefly,  confined  to  the  study  and  the  count- 
ig-room,  the  physical  part  of  their  being  gets 
ut  a  restricted  play.  It  has  often  occurred  to 
le,  in  conversing  with  a  studious  friend,  or  an 
ssiduous  man  of  business,  to  ask  whether  he 
ver  fully  considered  that  there  are  such  things 
oing  on  in  the  world  as  the  digging  of  ditches, 
be  felling  of  trees,  and  the  holding  of  ploughs, 
f  they  look  abroad,  they  will  see  that  such 
hings  are  done  —  that  certain  men  have  the 
trength  to  do  them,  and  that  certain  useful 
nds  are  thus  attained.  It  appears,  in  short, 
hat  rough  labor,  vigorous  muscular  powers,  and 
onsequent  good  to  the  commonwealth,  are  all  of 
hem  coherent  parts  of  the  scheme  of  Providence. 
Sow,  there  may  be  individuals  better  adapted  for 
lard  work  than  others,  or  it  may  be  convenient 
0  assign  the  specially  hard  work  to  certain  per- 
ons,  while  others  undertake  softer  and  more 
efined  tasks.  But  there  are  no  specific  differ- 
inces  in  human  beings  to  adapt  one  to  one  kind 
>f  task,  and  another  to  another;  there  are  no 
•eings  wholly  muscle,  or  wholly  brain.  There 
3  but  one  constitution  for  all,  each  example  of 
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which  involves  some  proportion  of  every  feature 
common  to  the  rest.  The  men  whose  7-dIe  it  is, 
then,  to  use  the  intellect  chiefly,  have  also  a  mus- 
cular system  of  some  degree  of  force — not  well 
fitted,  perhaps,  for  ditch-digging,  but  still  a  mus- 
cular system  forming  an  essential  part  of  their 
constitution,  and  requiring  to  be  kept  in  har-^ 
mony  with  the  parts  of  the  external  world  to 
which  it  is  adapted.  They  must  see  to  make 
some  use  of  this  clumsy  and  clogging  machine, 
as  they  sometimes  feel  the  body  to  be ;  other- 
wise they  will  have  to  lay  their  account  with 
sundi-y  hurtful  consequences.  If  they  have  no 
real  labor  for  their  arms  and  their  limbs,  whereby 
a  useful  end  may  be  served,  they  would  do  well 
to  take  up  with  some  amateur  kind,  however 
purposeless.  If  they  dislike  digging  a  garden, 
let  them  take  to  bowling  or  cricket.  Let  them 
at  least  take  rides  or  walks.  Field-sports  unfor- 
tunately involve  an  element  of  inhumanity.  We 
sometimes  wonder  at  the  eagerness  of  fine  gen- 
tlemen to  get  away  from  their  dulcet  city-life  to 
a  Highland  moor  or  the  banks  of  a  Lapland 
river,  there  to  go  through  a  course  of  practice 
attended  by  most  of  the  hardships  of  the 
peasant's  lot ;  but  I  regard  this  appetency  as 
in  truth  the  voice  of  nature  proclaiming  that 
man  has  a  physical  system  which  needs  exercise, 
in  order  that  we  may  be  wholly  well  and  happy. 

It  was  perhaps  an  internal  voice  of  this  kind 
which  prompted  some  of  the  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  propound  the  startling 
dogma,  that  the  life  of  the  savage  was  the  only 
natural  and  right  life.  This  it  certainly  is  not ; 
but  the  idea  might  nevertheless  point  to  some 
obscure  form  of  truth.  The  matter,  as  I  appre- 
hend it,  is  simply  this  :  The  ruder  material  part 
of  our  nature  is  not  changed  or  extinguished  by 
civilization.  It  continues,  in  civihzation,  to 
exist,  and  to  prefer  its  claims  for  a  suitable 
exercise  and  gratification ;  and  these  claims  must 
be  complied  with,  if  we  would  maintain  the 
whole  fabric  in  equUibrio  and  in  health. 

There  is  a  similar  philosophy  regarding  our 
mental  nature.  It  embraces  a  wonderful  variety 
of  powers,  sentiments,  and  tendencies,  applicable 
to  an  equally  wonderful  variety  of  circumstances 
and  necessities,  many  of  which  are  homely  and 
inelegant,  while  others  are  the  opposite.  The 
mind  of  man,  in  short,  has  rough  work  appointed 
for  it  in  this  world,  as  well  as  fine ;  and  it  has 
been  constituted  accordingly,  just  as  the  body 
was  formed  for  hewing  trees  as  well  as  the 
carving  of  ivory-boxes.  When  we  go  too  far  in 
mental  refinement,  there  arises  a  class  of  evils 
analogous  to  those  which  befall  the  too  delicately 
treated  person.  Not  merely,  do  we  become 
acutely  sensitive  to  trifling  vexations,  and  unfit 
to  stand  the  serious  shocks  which  from  time  to 
time  occur  to  the  most  happily  placed  people,  but 
we  grow  in  selfishness.  Everything  which  does 
not  yield  au  immediate  return  of  pleasure,  is  felt 
to  be  a  hare — a  peculiar  word,  the  use  of  which 
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may  be  considered  as  perhaps  the  best  exponent 
of  this  system  of  over-refinement  in  a  portion  of 
society.  Ceasing  to  relish  simple  pleasures,  we 
get  few  real  ones  at  all.  Disdaining  simple  worth 
and  mediocre  attainments,  we  narrow  the  social 
circle  in  which  we  may  be  useful.  Surely  this, 
our  last  estate,  is  worse  than  the  first.  At  the 
same  time,  it  has  never  been  found  that  over- 
refinement  subdues  any  of  the  irregular  passions 
of  the  human  breast;  it  only  gives  them  new 
directions,  or  teaches  how  they  may  be  masked. 
Let  us  not  be  too  eager  to  lay  bare  the  moral 
interior  of  the  man  of  extreme  refinement.  On 
the  other  hand,  is  it  not  universally  found  in  the 
ordinary  world,  that  there  may  be  a  perfect  sim- 
plicity of  life,  making  as  near  an  approach  to 
innocence  as  our  nature  is  susceptible  of,  where 
refinement  has  not  been  carried  beyond  a  medium 
degree. 

I  hope,  my  friends,  that  these  few  imperfect 
observations  will  not  be  considered  as  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  refinement.  I  am  a  friend, 
not  an  enemy,  to  refinement,  and  delight  to  see 
men  and  women  improving  their  taste  and  the 
style  of  their  manners,  when  it  is  done  to  really 
good  issue.  Only  let  us  take  care  not  to  carry 
the  process  beyond  a  healthy  point,  for  then  we 
come  in  contact  with  evils  worse  than  those  we 
seek  to  avoid. — Chambers. 


FRIENDS'  RE\^IEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  13,  1857. 

New  York  Yearly  Meeting. — In  con- 
tinuing an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
body,  it  may  be  stated  that  on  Second  day,  the 
1st  inst.,  the  examination  of  the  state  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  was  entered  upon  and  occupied 
nearly  the  whole  of  both  sittings.  A  correspon- 
dent remarks  that  more  than  common  harmony 
seemed  to  prevail  and  the  counsel  handed  out  was 
truly  edifying  and  valuable,  raising  desires  in 
many  minds  that  it  might  be  treasured  up  and 
carried  home.  A  minute,  condensing  the  advice, 
was  directed  to  be  drawn  up  for  future  considera- 
tion, and  after  the  reading  of  a  very  interesting 
memorial  concerning  our  late  dear  friend  Sarah 
C.  Hawkshurst,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Third  day.  The  Committee  on  the  subject 
of  education  made  a  report  recommending  that 
$15,000  be  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions, 
and  a  Commiltec  be  appointed  to  attend  to  the 
concern,  and,  if  found  desirable,  purchase  a 
building  at  Union  Springs,  Cayuga  County,  New 
York,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Boarding 
School.  The  report  was  accepted  by  the  meeting 
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and  seven  Friends  were  subsequently  appointe  } 
as  an  acting  Committee.  j 

The  memorial  of  our  late  beloved  and  ancienU 
friend  Richard  Mott  was  read.    A  small  Comj| 
mittee  was  appointed  to  correspond  with  th  j| 
Committee  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  on  India) 
alFairs  and  report  next  year. 

Fourth  day  afternoon,  a  minute  of  advice  wai 
adopted  to  be  sent  down  to  the  subordinate  meet 
ings,  and  Epistles  in  reply  to  those  received  frott 
other  Yearly  Meetings  were  read  and  approved 
The  subject  of  corresponding  with  Philadelphiij 
Yearly  Meeting  was  left  as  last  year,  no  waj 
opening  to  send  an  Epistle  to  that  body. 

The  meeting  concluded  near  7  o'clock,  4tl] 
day  evening,  much  harmony  having  prevailed 
throughout  its  sittings,  to  the  comfoi't  and  en- 
couragement of  the  members  generally. 

Arrival  op  "William  Green. — Our  friend 
William  Grreen,  of  Ireland,  who  has  been  liber- 
ated by  his  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  and 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
in  Dublin,  to  perform  a  religious  visit  in  this 
country,  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  evening  of 
the  2d  inst.,  and  next  day  attended  the  meeting 
for  worship  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  closing  sit-, 
ting  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  afternoon.  On 
the  6th  inst.,  he  came  to  Philadelphia. 

Married, — At  Friends'  meeting,  Carthage,  Rush 
County,  Indiana,  26th  of  3d  month,  Elias  Henby  to 
Elizabeth  S.  Henlev. 


Died,— On  the  12th  of  4th  month,  1857,  at  the 
residence  of  his  son  James  Farmer,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
John  Farmer,  an  elder  of  Sandj'  Spring  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 
This  dear  friend  through  divine  blessing  was  enabled 
to  endure  the  suffering  which  attended  his  last  illness 
with  patience  and  Christian  resignation,  saying  his 
hope,  faith,  and  confidence  were  placed  in  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  in  whom  he  fully  believed,  and  by  whose 
saving  grace  he  trusted  he  would  be  received  into  the 
abodes  of  the  blessed. 

 ,  On  the  1.3th  of  Fourth  month,  1857,  at  the 

residence  of  her  son  Mahlon  Patterson,  near  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ohio,  Faith  Patterson,  a  much  esteemed 
member  of  Short  Creek  Jlonthly  Meeting,  in  the  94th 
year  of  her  age.  This  dear  friend  was  concerned  to 
maintain  an  upright  walk  and  conversation  before  the 
world,  and  was  for  many  years,  until  her  advanced 
age  and  consequent  infirmities  prevented,  a  diligent 
attender  of  our  religious  meetings,  evincing  an  earnest 
desire  for  the  advancement  of  the  truth  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  church. 

Having  long  been  a  humble  disciple  of  her  meek  and 
crucified  Saviour,  she  had  for  the  last  few  years  been 
as  one  waiting  for  the  final  change,  to  which  she 
looked  as  the  entrance  for  her  into  a  glorious  immor- 
tality; and  after  a  short  confinement  to  her  bed  of 
four  days,  she  departed  in  peace  in  the  blessed  hope  "of 
an  inheritance  amongst  them  which  are  sanctified." 
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"*«|  OPIUM,  THE  CURSE  OF  CHINA. 

Not  only  do  we  see  those  besotted  hundreds  of 
ieu  pillions,  crushed  for  a  score  of  centuries  under 
on  ?^  weight  of  their  own  pagan  superstitions,  in  a 

lidnight  darkness  which  has  known  no  breaking; 

bt  only  do  we  see  them  devouring  each  other  in 
I*  [iternal  dissensions,  and  now  once  more  involved 

1  a  war  with  England  in  which  France  also  may 
riiPin;  but  the  melancholy  fact  stares  us  in  the 
jice  that  a  great,  powerful,  Christian  nation,  for 

Qe  sake  of  gain,  is  constantly  and  lawlessly  feed- 
*  ig  the  fires  that  consume  millions,  body  and  soul, 
i^d  sink  them  lower  and  lower  in  degradation 
i  nd  ruin. 

In  17G7,  but  200  chests  of  opium  were  sent 
'  pm  India  to  China,  where  it  was  then  used 
Olely  as  a  medical  drug.    In  1800,  the  importa- 
';  Lon  had  increased  to  2,000  chests,  and  the 
:l-hinese  government  becoming  alarmed  by  the 
j  i^pid  spread  of  demoralization  caused  by  it, 
assed  stringent  laws  to  arrest  the  vice.  The 
:]ast  India  Company  then  made  the  trade,  which 
ad  been  unrestricted,  a  monopoly,  they  having 
he  entire  control  of  the  production  of  the  de- 
tmctive  drug.    In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
'hinese  government,  they  have  persisted  in  pre- 
>aring  it  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  Chinese,  and  in 
muggling  it  into  the  empire  in  great  quantities, 
n  18.34, 21,785  chests  were  imported  into  China; 
a  18-37,  89,000  ;  and  last  year  it  is  supposed 
hat  at  least  75,000  chests  were  smuggled  into 
he  empire,  for  which  the  company  received  at 
east  thirty  million  dollars. 

The  baneful  effects  of  this  poison  cannot  be 
falculated.  ^  It  is  estimated  that  it  destroys  at 
past  two  millions  of  its  victims  every  year,  and 
'inks  multitudes  into  an  abyss  of  sensuality  and 
lebasement  lower  than  that  of  brutes.  These 
re  the  results  of  a  contraband  trade  carried  on 
k  a  powerful  company  sustained  by  a  Christian 
government,  solely  for  the  sake  of  gain,  and  in 
iefiance  of  the  laws  of  a  heathen  nation  !  "Were 
he  monopoly  abolished,  the  Chinese  would  be 
eft  to  guard  their  own  coasts,  and  enforce  their 
)wn  revenue  laws.  Major-general  Alexander,  a 
vitness  of  high  authority  on  the  subject,  says 
tvith  great  impressiveness,  Great  Britain  is 
biorally  responsible  before  God  and  man  for  the 
evils  in  support  of  which  she  has  waged  one  war, 
bd  may,  at  any  moment,  be  involved  in  another. 
Without  the  suppression  of  smuggling,  China  can- 
Qot  be  brought  into  the  great  community  of  nations. 

We  rejoice  that  the  attention  of  philanthropists 
md  Christians  in  England  is  turned  to  the  dread- 
ful evils  thus  inflicted,  which  surely  demand  im- 
mediate suppression  at  the  hands  of  a  Christian 
government. — American  Messenger. 

"If  Christians  must  contend,"  says  Jeremy 
laylor,  "let  it  be  like  the  olive  and  the  vine, 
trhich  shall  bear  most  and  best  fruit :  not  like 
:he  aspen  and  the  elm,  which  shall  make  most 
loise  in  the  world." 


For  Friends'  Review. 
REMARKABLE  PRESERVATION  PROM  HOSTILE 
INDIANS. 

In  the  year  1816,  an  ancient  Friend,  about 
ninety  years  of  age,  attended  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting  from  his  residence  in  the  upper  part  of 
Hudson  River  country,  and  related  to  the  writer 
the  following  interesting  circumstances  of  the 
delivery  of  a  body  of  Friends  from  a  warlike  visit 
of  Indians.  In  the  old  French  war,  an  army  in- 
vaded the  State  of  New  York  from  Canada ;  com- 
ing down  Lake  Champlain,  and  then  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Hudson,  they  were  preceded  by  a 
body  of  Indians.  As  soon  as  their  approach  was 
known,  the  English  General  ordered  all  the 
northern  inhabitants  to  fall  back — and  those  on 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  to  advance,  so  that 
he  might  be  able  to  raise  an  army  to  resist  them. 
Those  on  the  frontier  retired  until  they  came  to 
a  settlement  of  Friends,  who  were  very  much  at 
a  loss  what  to  do,  and  held  several  meetings  at 
their  Meeting  House  to  consider  the  subject. 

The  fearful  ones  urged  that  it  would  be  pre- 
sumption to  expect  protection  from  Providence, 
when  they  had  the  power  to  flee — that  these  were 
savages  who  knew  nothing  of  mercy  to  either 
age  or  sex,  and  were  ignorant  of  the  peaceable 
tenets  of  Friends,  and  that  the  only  proper  and 
prudent  course  was  to  retreat. 

They  were  answered  by  those  stronger  in  the 
faith,  that  to  retreat  behind  the  guns  of  their 
neighbors,  would  be  base  and  cowardly  ;  it  was 
not  right  to  expect  them  to  expose  themselves  to 
fight  and  they  stand  behind  out  of  danger. 

But  further  than  that,  it  would  be  giving  up 
their  principles  on  the  first  trial  coming  upon 
them — that  they  must  stand  their  ground  regard- 
less of  the  consequences.  God  had  appointed 
walls  of  salvation  and  gates  of  praise,  and  if  they 
were  destroyed  and  their  souls  saved,  it  was  all 
they  could  ask. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  meetings  where  the  re- 
lator was  then  seated  under  the  minister's  gal- 
lery, facing  the  door,  that  he  saw  the  point'  of  a 
musket  coming  by  the  edge  of  the  door,  and  as 
it  advanced  an  Indian  presented  himself  with  the 
musket  at  his  shoulder,  ready  to  fire  at  the  first 
appearance  of  opposition.  He  kept  advancing 
until  fairly  on  the  sill  of  the  door,  when  seeing 
no  guns,  and  all  present  sitting  quiet,  he  lowered 
his  gun  and  stood  and  looked  on  the  assembly  for 
a  short  time.  He  then  turned  round  and  beck- 
oned with  his  hand,  and  the  house  was  soon  filled 
with  Indians.  The  first  came  in  on  the  women's 
side,  and  made  a  little  agitation  amongst  them, 
which  soon  subsided.  One  Indian  went  up  to  a 
woman  who  had  a  small  child  on  her  lap,  and 
taking  it  from  the  trembling  mother  in  his  arms 
and  making  a  humming  noise  showed  it  to  his 
comrades,  and  then  returned  it  to  the  mother. 
There  was  with  them  a  half  breed  who  could 
speak  the  Canadian  French,  and  amongst  Friends, 
was  a  man  who  understood  that  language.  The 
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There  are  in  England  two  kinds  of  land-rats— I' 
the  old  English  hlack  rat,  and  the  Norwegian  o| 


latter  held  a  short  conference" with  the  Indians, 
and  after  explaining  to  them  who  Friends  were, 
invited  them  to  a  Friend's  house  where  they 
were  provided  with  food,  and  went  away,  nor 
did  they  return.  They  had  a  prisoner  and  a 
bloody  scalp ;  the  prisoner  plead  hard  to  be  re- 
leased, and  they  promised  Friends  not  to  kill  him. 

It  appeared  from  their  story  that  they  had  pre- 
ceded the  French  army,  until  coming  suddenly 
out  of  the  woods  to  the  bank  of  a  creek,  they  made 
a  rush  at  a  boat  that  laid  there,  in  which  were 
three  men.  One  who  was  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  they  did  not  see;  one  ran  and  they  shot 
and  scalped  him  ;  the  other  they  took  prisoner. 
The  report  of  the  gun  called  out  the  Americans 
on  the  other  side  of  the  creek,  who  began  to 
lire  at  the  Indians,  and  the  latter  retreated. 
Coming  to  a  house  with  a  number  of  horses  tied 
to  the  trees,  they  surrounded  it  and  sent  one  of 
their  number  to  reconnoitre,  when  it  proved  to 
be  the  Friends'  Meeting  as  before  related. 

M.  s. 


GLEANINGS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Boswell  relates  that  the  wits,  who  assembled 
at  the  house  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  hear 
Grainger's  poem  on  the  "  Sugar-cane"  read  in 
manuscript,  burst  into  laughter  when,  after  much 
pompous  blank-verse,  a  new  paragraph  com- 
menced with  the  invocation — 

"  Now,  Muse,  let's  sing  of  rats." 
But,  if  a  mean  topic  for  the  bard,  they  are  an  in- 
teresting subject  to  the  naturalist,  an  anxious 
one  to  the  agriculturist,  and  of  some  importance 
to  everybody.  Though  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
throw  around  them  a  halo  of  poetry,  and  to  elevate 
them  into  epic  dignity — a  difficulty  which  was 
noways  surmounted  by  calling  them,  as  Grainger 
subsequently  did,  "  the  whiskered  vermin  race" 
— yet  there  was  nothing  with  which  they  had  a 
more  serious  practical  connection  than  the 
"  Sugar-cane."  It  was  reckoned  that  in  Jamaica 
they  consumed  a  twentieth  part  of  the  entire  crop, 
and  30,000  were  destroyed  in  one  year  in  a  single 
plantation.  In  fact,  rats  are  to  the  earth  what 
sparrows  are  to  the  air — universally  present. 
Unlike  their  feathered  analogues  we  rarely  see 
them,  and  consequently  have  little  idea  of  the 
liberality  with  which  they  are  distributed  over 
every  portion  of  the  habitable  globe.  They 
swarm  in  myriads  in  the  vast  network  of  sewers 
under  our  feet,  and  by  means  of  our  house-drains 
have  free  access  to  our  basements,  under  which 
they  burrow ;  in  the  walls  they  establish  a  series 
of  hidden  passages  ;  they  rove  beneath  the  floors 
and  the  roof,  and  thus  establish  themselves  above, 
below,  and  beside  us.  In  the  remote  islands  of 
the  Pacific  they  equally  abound,  and  arc  some- 
times the  only  inhabitants.  But  we  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  write  the  universal  history  of  the  rat.  It 
is  enough  if  we  narrate  his  doings  in  Great 
Britain. 


brown  rat.  According  to  Mr.  Waterton  th ' 
black  rat  is  the  native  and  proper  inhabitant  o! 
the  island ;  the  brown  rat  not  only  an  interlope 
and  exterminator,  but  a  Whig  rat — a  combina 
tion  which  he  thinks  perfectly  consistent.  Ii 
his  charming  Essays  on  Natural  History  h(|£i 
says  : 

"  Though  I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  anj 
minutes  in  the  zoological  archives  of  this  countr} 
which  point  out  to  us  the  precise  time  at  whicli  | 
this  insatiate  and  mischievous  little  brute  first  ap  ] 
peared  among  us,  still  there  is  a  tradition  current  1 
in  this  part  of  the  country  (Yorkshire)  that  if  j 
actually  calme  over  in  the  same  ship  which  con-  ^ 
veyed  the  new  dynasty  to  these  shores.  My| 
father,  who  was  of  the  first  order  of  field  natural- ' 
ists,  was  always  positive  upon  this  point,  and  he ' 
maintained  firmly  that  it  did  accompany  the  { 
House  of  Hanover  in  its  emigration  from  Ger- 
many to  England." 

Having  thus  given  the  "little  brute"  a  bad 
name,  he  pertinaciously  hunts  him  through  the 
two  volumes  of  his  Essays;  nay,  he  does  more; 
for,  on  account  of  his  Whiggism,  he  is  the  only 
wild  animal  banished  forever  from  Waterton  Hall, 
that  happy  home  for  all  other  fowls  of  the  air 
and  beasts  of  the  field,  against  which  game- 
keepers wage  war  as  vermin.  In  Carpenter's 
edition  of  Cuvier,  however,  an  account  is  given 
of  the  brown  rat,  or  Surmulot,  which,  if  true, 
entirely  disposes  of  this  pretty  account  of  his 
advent.  We  are  there  told  that  he  originally, 
came  from  Persia,  where  he  lives  in  burrows,  and 
that  he  did  not  set  out  on  his  travels  until  the 
year  1727,  when  an  earthquake  induced  him  to 
swim  the  Volga,  and  enter  Europe  by  way  of 
Astrakan.*  When  once  he  had  set  foot  in  Eng- 
land, he  no  doubt  treated  his  weaker  brother  and 
predecessor,  the  black  rat,  much  as  the  Stuart 
dynasty  was  treated  by  the  House  of  Hanover. 
Though  the  black  rat  was  not  himself  an  usurper, 
but  rather  an  emigrant  who  took  possession  of  an 
unoccupied  territory,  his  reign  is  also  said  by 
some  to  have  been  contemporaneous  with  an 
earlier  change  in  the  royal  line  of  England,  for 
he  is  asserted  to  have  come  over  in  the  train  of 
the  Conqueror.  He  still-abounds  in  Normandy, 
and  to  this  day  is  known  in  Wales  under  the 
name  of  Llyoden  Ffancon — the  French  mouse. 

Rats  are  no  exception  to  the  law  which,  Words- 
worth says,  prevails  among  "  all  the  creatures  of, 
flood  and  field." 


*  The  history  of  the  migrations  of  the  rat  is  involvedl 
in  doubt,  aud  none  of  the  accounts  can  be,  relied  on. 
Goldsmith  had  been  assured  that  the  Norway  rat,  as 
it  is  called,  though  it  was  quite  unknown  in  that 
country  when  it  established  itself  in  England,  came 
to  us  from  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  whither  it  had  been 
carried  in  the  ships  that  traded  in  provisions  to 
Gibraltar. 
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"The  good  old  rule 
Sufiiceth  them — the  simple  plan, 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can." 

lut  the  black  rat  has  kept  more  than  is  com- 
lonly  imagined.  Mr.  Waterton  is  mistaken 
'hen  he  adopts  the  popular  notion  that  the  old 
Inglish  breed  which  came  in  with  the  Conqueror 
i  almost  totally  annihilated  by  his  brown  cousin, 
'he  first  comer  has  no  more  been  destroyed  by 
16  subsequent  invader,  than  the  Celt  is  annihi- 
ited  by  the  triumphant  Saxon.  As  we  find  the 
)rmer  still  holding  their  ground  in  Cornwall, 
Tales,  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  so  we 
nd  the  black  rat  flourishing  in  certain  localities. 
Q  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tower,  in  Whit- 
read's  brewery,  and  in  the  Whitechapel  sugar- 
jfineries,  he  still  holds  his  own,  and  woe  be  to 
ay  brown  trespasser  who  ventures  into  his  pre- 
incts.  The  weaker  animal  has  learnt  that  union 
i  strength,  and,  acting  in  masses,  they  attack 
leir  powerful  foe  as  fearlessly  as  a  flight  of 
wallows  does  a  hawk ;  but  if  an  equal  number 
f  the  two  breeds  are  placed  together  in  a  cage 
dthout  food,  the  chances  are  that  all  the  black 
ats  will  have  disappeared  before  morning,  and, 
ven  though  well  fed,  the  brown  Brobdignags 
ivariably  eat  ofi"  the  long  and  delicate  ears  of 
'neir  little  brethren,  just  as  a  gourmand,  after  a 
(ubstantial  meal,  amuses  his  appetite  with  a  wafer- 
liscuit. 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  rat  is  due  to  the  fear- 
Essness  with  which  he  will  follow  man  and  his 
pmmissariat  wherever  he  goes.  Scarcely  a  ship 
paves  a  port  for  a  distant  voyage  but  it  takes  in 
ts  complement  of  rats  as  regularly  as  the  passen- 
rers,  and  in  this  manner  the  destructive  little 
[nimal  has  not  only  distributed  himself  over  the 
[ntire  globe,  but  like  an  enterprising  traveller, 
tontinually  passes  from  one  country  to  another, 
the  colony  of  four-footed  depredators,  which 
hips  itself  free  of  expense,  makes,  for  instance, 
.  voyage  to  Calcutta,  whence  many  of  the  body 
fill  again  go  to  sea,  and  land  perhaps  at  some 
ininhabited  island  where  the  vessel  may  have 
ouched  for  water.  In  this  manner  many  a  hoary 
)ld  wanderer  has  circumnavigated  the  globe 
(ftener  than  Captain  Cook,  and  set  his  paws  on 
wenty  difi"erent  shores.  The  rat-catcher  to  the 
East  India  Company  has  often  destroyed  as  many 
is  five  hundred  in  a  ship  newly  arrived  from 
[]alcutta.  The  genuine  ship-rat  is  a  more  deli- 
jate  animal  than  the  brown  rat,  and  has  so  strong 
I  resemblance  to  the  old  Norman  breed,  that  we 
jannot  help  thinking  they  are  intimately  related. 
Ihe  same  fine  large  ear,  sharp  nose,  long  tail, 
dark  fur,  and  small  size,  characterize  both,  and  a 
like  antipathy  exists  between  them  and  the 
Norwegian  species.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  find  distinct  colonies  of  the  two  kinds  in  the 
same  ship — the  one  confining  itself  to  the  stem, 
the  other  to  the  stern,  of  the  vessel.  The  same 
amngement  is  often  adopted  in  the  warehouses 
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of  seaports,  the  ship's  company  generally  locating 
themselves  as  near  the  water  as  possible,  and  the 
landsmen  in  the  more  inland  portion  of  the  build- 
ing. 

When  rats  have  once  found  their  way  into  a 
ship  they  are  secure  as  long  as  the  cargo  is  on 
board,  provided  they  can  command  the  great 
necessary — water.  If  this  is  well  guarded,  they 
will  resort  to  extraordinajy  expedients  to  procure 
it.  In  a  rainy  night  they  will  come  on  deck  to 
drink,  and  will  even  ascend  the  rigging  to  sip 
the  moisture  which  lies  in  the  folds  of  the  sails. 
When  reduced  to  extremities  they  will  attack 
the  spirit-casks,  and  get  so  drunk  that  they  are 
unable  to  walk  home.  The  land-rat  will,  in  like 
manner,  gnaw  the  metal  tubes  which  in  public- 
houses  lead  from  the  spirit-store  to  the  tap,  and 
is  as  convivial  on  these  occasions  as  his  nautical 
relation.  The  entire  race  have  a  quick  ear  for 
running  liquid,  and  they  constantly  eat  into 
leaden  pipes,  and  much  to  their  astonishment 
receive  a  douche-bath  in  consequence.  It  is 
without  doubt  the  difi&culty  of  obtaining  water 
which  causes  them  in  many  cases  to  desert  the 
ship  the  moment  she  touches  the  shore.  On 
such  occasions  they  get,  if  possible,  dry-footed  to 
land,  which  they  generally  accomplish  by  passing 
in  Indian  file  along  the  mooring-rope,  though,  if 
no  other  passage  is  provided  for  them,  they  will 
not  hesitate  to  swim.  In  the  same  manner  they 
board  ships  from  the  shore,  and  so  well  are  their 
invading  habits  known  to  sailors,  that  it  is  com- 
mon upon  coming  into  port  to  fill  up  the  hawser 
holes,  or  else  to  run  the  mooring-cable  through  a 
broom,  the  projecting  twigs  of  which  efi'ectually 
stop  the  ingress  of  these  nautical  quadrupeds. 
Their  occupancy  of  the  smaller  bird  breeding 
islands  invariably  ends  in  their  driving  away 
the  feathered  inhabitants,  for  they  plunder  the 
nests  of  their  eggs,  and  devour  the  young.  The 
puffins  have  in  this  way  been  compelled  to  relin- 
quish Puffin's  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Caer- 
narvon. 

The  ship-rat  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
water-rat,  which  is  an  entirely  difi'erent  species. 
The  latter  partakes  of  the  habits  of  the  beaver, 
and  is  somewhat  like  him  in  appearance.  He 
possesses  the  same  bluff  head  and  long  fur  in 
which  are  buried  his  diminutive  ears.  He  dwells 
in  holes,  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  which  he  con- 
structs with  a  land  and  water  entrance  to  provide 
against  destruction  by  the  sudden  rising  of  the 
stream.  This  animal  lives  entirely  upon  vege- 
table food,  which  he  will  now  and  then  seek  at 
some  distance  inland,  and  we  suspect  that  to  him 
may  be  traced  many  of  the  devastations  in  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  gardens  for  which  the  poor 
sparrows  get  the  blame.  We  have  seen  water- 
rats  cross  a  wide  meadow,  climb  the  stalks  of  the 
dwarf  beans,  and  after  detaching  the  pods  with 
their  teeth,  shell  their  contents  in  the  most  work- 
manlike manner.  They  will  mount  vines  and 
feed  on  the  grapes  :  and  a  friend  informs  us  that 
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on  one  occasion  he  saw  a  water-rat  go  up  a  ladder 
which  was  resting  against  a  plum-tree,  and  attack 
the  fruit.  If  a  garden  is  near  the  haunts  of 
water-rats,  it  is  necessary  to  watch  narrowly  for 
the  holes  underneath  the  walls,  for  they  will 
burrow  under  the  foundation  with  all  the  vigor 
of  sappers  and  miners.  Such  is  the  cunning 
with  which  they  drive  their  shafts  that  they  will 
ascend  beneath  a  stack  of  wood,  a  heap  of  stones, 
or  any  other  object  which  will  conceal  the  pas- 
sage by  which  they  obtain  an  entrance. 

The  water-rat  is,  however,  a  rare  animal  com- 
pared with  its  first-cousin,  the  common  brown  or 
Norway  rat,  which  is  likewise,  as  Lord  Bacon 
says  of  the  ant,  "  a  shrewd  thing  in  a  garden." 
They  select,  according  to  Cobbett,  the  prime  of 
the  desert — melons,  strawberries,  grapes,  and 
wall-fruit;  and  though  they  do  but  taste  of  each, 
it  is  not,  as  he  remarks,  very  pleasant  to  eat  after 
them.  Not  many  years  since,  they  existed  in 
millions  in  the  drains  and  sewers  of  the  metro- 
polis. Several  causes  have  been  in  operation  to 
diminish  their  numbers,  and  in  some  quarters  of 
the  town  almost  wholly  to  extinguish  them.  In 
the  first  place,  the  method  of  flushing  the  sewers 
lately  adopted  is  exceedinglyfatal  to  them.  When 
the  sluices  are  opened,  go  they  must  with  the 
rush  of  waters,  and  they  may  be  seen  shot  out 
by  hundreds  from  the  mouths  of  the  culverts  into 
the  Thames.  The  fact  that  rats  are  worth  three 
shillings  a  dozen  for  sporting  purposes  proves, 
however,  the  most  certain  means  of  their  destruc- 
tion, for  it  insures  their  ceaseless  pursuit  by  the 
great  hunter,  man.  The  underground  city  of 
sewers  becomes  one  vast  hunting-ground,  in 
which  men  regularly  gain  a  livelihood  by  captur- 
ing them.  Before  entering  the  subterraneous 
world  the  associates  generally  plan  what  routes 
they  will  take,  and  at  what  point  they  will  meet, 
possibly  with  the  idea  of  driving  their  prey 
towards  a  central  spot.  They  go  in  couples, 
each  man  carrying  a  lighted  candle  with  a  tin 
reflector,  a  bag,  a  sieve,  and  a  spade ;  the  spade 
and  sieve  being  used  for  examining  any  deposit 
which  promises  to  contain  some  article  of  value. 
The  moment  the  rat  sees  the  light  he  runs  along 
the  sides  of  the  drain  just  above  the  line  of  the 
sewage  water  ;  the  men  follow,  and  speedily  over- 
take the  winded  animal,  which  no  sooner  finds 
his  pursuers  gaining  upon  him  than  he  sets  up  a 
shrill  squeak,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  is  seized 
with  the  bare  hand  behind  the  ears,  and  deposited 
in  the  bag.  In  tliis  manner  a  dozen  will  some- 
times be  captured  in  as  many  minutes.  When 
driven  to  bay  at  the  end  of  a  blind  sewer,  they 
will  often  fly  at  the  boots  of  their  pursuers  in 
the  most  determined  manner. 

The  favorite  stronghold  of  the  rat  is  that  por- 
tion of  the  house-drain  which  opens  at  right 
angles  into  the  main  sewer.  Here  he  sits  like  a 
'  sentinel,  and  in  security  watches  with  his  keen 
but  astonished  eyes  the  extraordinary  apparition 
running  with  a  light.    It  is  a  remarkable  fact 


that  most  untrapped  house-drains  are  inhabitec 
by  their  own  particular  rats,  and  woe  be  to  tin 
intruder  who  ventures  to  interfere  with  those  ii\ 
possession.  The  rat  as  well  as  the  cat  may  thus! 
be  classed  among  the  domestic  animals  of  thej 
household,  who  acts  as  a  kind  of  preventive  puss  j 
in  keeping  out  the  whole  under-ground  com- 
munity of  vermin,  which  otherwise  would  have 
the  run  of  our  basements. 

[To  be  continued.] 


From  the  Newport  (Ky.)  News.  Is 
HOW  THINGS  ARE  MOVING.  • 

On  Tuesday  last  a  slaveholder,  residing  near 
Russelville,  Ky.,  who  has  been  a  subscriber  to 
our  paper  for  more  than  two  years,  came  into  our  , 
office,  and,  after  viewing  the  children  at  work  at  ^ 
their  cases,  and  considering  the  importance  of 
their  toil,  made  them  a  handsome  present,  in  cash,  j 
He  is  a  wealthy  gentleman,  and  stands  second  to  ^ 
none  in  the  State.    He  looks  upon  slavery  as  a 
great  evil,  and  hopes  to  see  Kentucky  a  free  and  ^ 
happy  State.    He  has  educated  his  colored  peo-  ' 
pie  as  far  as  he  could,  but  owing  to  the  laws  and  i  ^ 
customs  of  the  State  forbidding  their  education,  ^ 
has  taken  some  of  them  to  the  Albany  Manual  i  ^ 
Labor  University,  Athens  <3o.,  Ohio,  to  have  ^ 
them  receive  a  good  education.     His  wife  ac- 
companied him  with  them;   and  when  they 
separated,- he  informed  us  there  was  a  common  i 
sympathy  and  affection  that  nature  would  not  ! 
sufi"er  them  to  subdue.     Raised  in  the  family,  , 
with  all  the  social  relations  of  a  well-organized 
house,  it  seemed  like  separating  from  relatives  of 
their  own  bosom.     He  hoped  to  see  the  day  >• 
when  the  tyranny  of  his  State  would  suffer  him  i 
and  others  to  treat  their  people  with  humanity 
and  respect  upon  their  own  soil.     The  laws  of 
the  State  forced  men  to  act  the  brute  to  a  people  j 
far' more  excellent  in  virtue,  industry  and  moral 
worth  than  the  legislators  who  made  the  iron  law 
that  oppresses  them. 

Let  those  men  who  own  no  black  people,  and 
who  expect  to  be  smiled  upon  by  slaveholders  for 
condemning  Abolitionists,  look  at  the  difference  ; 
between  the  littleness  of  their  souls  and  the  | 
nobleness  of  these  exceptions  amongst  slavehold- 
ers.   Such  men  as  this  have  great  influence  in 
the  State,  and  are  moving  for  freedom  in  a  man- 
ner little  dreamed  of  by  those  who  dare  not  ex- 
press a  sentiment  for  or  against  the  cruel  insti- J| 
tution.  M 

When  slaveholders  have  to  leave  Kentucky! 
and  go  to  a  free  State  amongst  iVbolitiouists  for  ^ 
an  opportunity  to  act  humanely  and  justly  to 
their  people,  it  is  time  our  State  legislators  should 
blush  with  shame  for  their  unthanked  cruelty, 
and  adopt  a  code  of  laws  that  would  not  drive 
slaveholders  from  their  own  soil.  Shame  upon 
the  inhuman  laws  of  Kentucky  ! 
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'  FEVER-POISONS. 

\\ 

■  On  the  subject  of  scarlet  fever,  wWch  has  been 
itely  making  extraordinary  havoc,  the  following 
iseful  observations  occur  in  a  small  tract  intended 
or  popular  dissemination  by  R.  Pairman,  sur- 
:eon  : 

_  After  referring  to  the  value  of  thorough  ven- 
ilation,  light,  and  cleanliness,  in  order  to  dis- 
nfect  clothes  and  apartments  from  the  invisible 
dr-poison  exhaled  from  the  sick,  the  author  pro- 
seeds  : — It  is  important  to  know  regarding  in- 
•ection,  that  when  not  destroyed  or  dispersed  in 
ihe  sick-room,  it  attaches  itself  and  adheres  with 
p-eat  tenacity  to  all  articles  of  furniture — chairs, 
ables,  drawers,  &c.,  nestling  in  their  innumera- 
)le  pores ;  and  unless  these  articles  be  scrubbed 
frith  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  or  exposed  to 
I  strong  heat,  or  a  free  current  of  air  for  several 
lOurs,  it  may  again  become  evolved,  more  viru- 
lently than  at  first,  after  the  lapse  of  many  weeks. 
But  it  chiefly  adheres  to  cotton  and  woollen 
naterials.  Thepatient'sbody-clothesand blankets 
)ecome  saturated  with  it,  like  a  sponge  with 
water.    And  in  airing  these  materials,  a  mere 
passing  breeze  is  not  always  suf&cient  to  carry  it 
away.    A  genteel  country  family  lately  related 
to  me  that  a  few  years  ago  they  had  occasion  to 
reside  some  time  in  Edinburgh  :  while  there,  one 
of  the  domestics  became  affected  with  fever  of  a 
peculiar  type.     After  her  recovery,  the  bed- 
clothes— as  was  thought — were  sufiiciently  aired, 
packed  up,  and  conveyed  home  along  with  the 
family.    Through  some  inadvertence,  they  re- 
mained for  four  months  thus  folded  up ;  after 
which,  being  required  for  use,  they  were  opened 
out  and  washed.     Within  a  week,  the  person 
who  washed  them  became  attacked  with  the  same 
type  of  fever,  though  none  was  prevailing  in  the 
district  at  the  time ;  so  that  infection  thus  im- 
prisoned in  a  blanket,  or  anywhere  else,  and  not 
exposed  to  any  current  of  air,  seems  not  only 
quite  indestructible,  but,  while  thus  confined, 
probably  grows  in  virulence  every  day.  Thus 
the  infection  of  plague — which  is  just  a  form  of 
typhus  fever — has  been  packed  up  in  a  bale  of 
cotton,  and  after  being  conveyed  many  hundred 
miles,  struck  with  instant  death  the  person  who 
unloosed  it.    The  following  curious  and  dread- 
ful incident,  related  by  Dr.  Parr  of  Exeter,  shew- 
ing how  plague  was  once  disseminated  in  an 
English  town,  we  extract  from  Macaulay's  Dic- 
tionary  of  Medicine  :  "  The  last  plague  which 
infested  the  town  in  which  we  now  write,"  says 
Dr.  PaiT,  "  arose  from  a  traveller  remarking  to 
his  companion,  that  in  a  former  journey  he  had 
the  plague  in  the  room  where  they  sat.    '  In 
that  corner,'  said  he,  'was  a  cupboard  where  the 
bandages  were  kept;  it  is  now  plastered,  but  they 
are  probably  there  still.'    He  took  the  poker, 
broke  down  the  plastering,  and  found  them.  The 
disease  was  soon  disseminated,  and  extensively 
fatal." 


The  next  point  requiring  notice  is,  that  one 
man  may  convey  infection  to  another,  while  he 
himself  escapes  the  disease.  Some  years  ago,  I 
received  a  message  from  a  much  esteemed  and 
worthy  minister,  requesting  a  visit  to  two  of  his 
children.  On  arriving,  I  found  them  ill  with  scar- 
latina :  and  as  they  had  botli  become  suddenly 
affected  at  the  very  same  hour  the  previous  eve- 
ning, it  was  evident  that  both  had  simultaneously 
imbibed  the  poisonous  dose.  But  the  question 
arose  :  Where  could  they  possibly  get  infection  ? 
for  they  had  ever  been  carefully  tended  by  their 
nurse,  came  in  contact  with  nobody  but  members 
of  the  family,  and  no  fever  of  any  description  was 
prevailing  for  several  miles  around.  At  length 
the  father  remembered  that  about  a  week  before 
he  had  visited  a  little  girl  under  scarlatina  in  an 
adjoining  parish  ;  had,  in  the  act  of  engaging  in 
religious  conversation,  sat  by  her  bed,  taken  her 
by  the  hand,  rubbed  his  clothes  on  the  bed- 
clothes of  the  patient — in  a  word,  had  quite  un- 
consciously done  everything  likely  to  saturate  his 
own  clothes  with  infection;  after  which,  the 
night  being  cold,  he  wrapped  his  great-coat  firmly 
around  him — thus  inadvertently  preventing  its 
dispersion — mounted  his  horse,  and  trotted  home 
at  a  rapid  pace.  On  reaching  home,  he  threw 
off  his  great-coat,  drew  in  his  chair  to  a  comfort- 
able fire,  and  as  any  fond  parent  would  be  apt  to 
do,  forthwith  got  both  of  the  children  perched  upon 
his  knee,  little  dreaming  of  the  poisonous  pre- 
sent a  father's  love  was  unconsciously  bestowing. 
That  this  was  the  mode  of  communicating  the 
disease  was  evident  by  a  process  of  exact  calcula- 
tion ;  for  the  infection  of  scarlatina  lurks  in  the 
blood  about  five  days  before  the  fever  shews  itself ; 
and  on  calculating  five  days  back  from  the  onset 
of  the  fever,  we  were  brought  exactly  to  the  time 
when  the  incident  occurred. 

If  two  pieces  of  cloth  of  the  same  material,  the 
one  black,  and  the  other  white,  were  in  equal 
circumstances,  and  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
exposed  to  infection,  the  black  cloth  would  be 
far  sooner  saturated  with  it  than  the  other.  We 
have  here  something  analogous  to  the  well-known 
law  about  the  absorption  of  heat.  As  dark  objects 
absorb  heat  more  powerfully  than  white  ones,  so 
do  they  also  more  readily  absorb  infection,  and 
all  kinds  of  smells.  Hence  the  mere  fumigation 
of  closes  and  wynds  in  epidemic  seasons  is  not 
enough ;  they  are  afterwards  very  properly  white- 
washed. Hence  also  the  wholesomeness  of  light 
as  well  as  air  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  of 
all  those  measures  of  cleanliness  and  comfort 
which  the  whiting-brush  is  able  to  impart.  The 
haunts  of  infection  realize  those  conditions  with 
which  childish  fancy  clothes  the  haunts  of  spectres. 
D3,rk  and  cheerless  are  its  favorite  dens.  The 
"  bleezing  ingle  and  the  clean  hearth-stane,"  it 
seems  to  shun ;  but  lurks  and  lingers  in  the 
gloomy  hovel,  fattens  on  its  dirt,  and  in  the 
crevices  of  its  smoked  and  dingy  walls  finds  those 
most  congenial  nestling  places  which  it  cannot 
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find  in  the  plastered,  whitewashed,  smooth,  and 
shining  walls  of  cleanliness.  Its  fittest  emblem 
is  that  mysterious  plant  the  deadly  nightshade, 
which  loves  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light, 
and  luxuriates  less  abundantly  in  sunshine  than 
in  gloom. 


THE  FIRST  RAGGED  SCHOOL. 

The  Scotch  pique  themselves  a  little  on  having 
taken  the  first  step  in  this  movement,  and  have 
good  reason  for  the  self-gratulation.  No  doubt, 
so  far  as  the  Britisli  Isles  are  concerned,  the  first 
of  these  institutions  originated  in  the  north ;  but 
few  of  us  are  perhaps  aware  that,  in  the  little 
town  of  Weimer,  "  where,"  as  Professor  Blackie 
hath  it,  "  fair  Peace  her  bloodless  victories  tells," 
such  an  institution  flourished  37  years  ago. 

The  life  of  Frederick  Perthes,  which  was  lately 
translated,  has  presented  to  the  English  public 
a  picture  of  German  life — a  picture  of  a  good 
man's  mind,  and  of  domestic  happiness  such  as 
has  been  seldom  seenj  and  among  the  various 
subjects  of  interest  treated  of  in  these  volumes, 
public  and  private,  secular  and  theological,  the 
chapter  on  the  first  Ragged  School  and  its  founder 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive.    One  thing  very 
notable  is,  that  John  Falk,  to  whom  the  honor  is 
due  of  having  been  the  first  in  this  good  work, 
was  not  a  man  of  any  great  intellectual  power — 
a  large  heart,  a  disinterested,  warm,  unselfish 
nature,  united  with  complete  devotion  to  the  one 
object,  insured  success ;  though  in  his  literary 
undertakings  he  had  previously  been  a  butt  for 
the  ridicfule  of  his  learned  countrymen.  Falk 
was  a  native  of  West  Prussia,  and  had  come  to 
reside  in  Weimar,  when  bis  compassion  was  ex- 
cited by  the  number  of  children  left  destitute  by 
the  battles  of  Jena,  Liitzen,  and  Leipsic,  which 
had  left  them  fatherless,  and  who  now  wandered, 
like  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  those  scenes  of  horror.    These  young 
savages  were  the  wreck  of  Napoleon's  armies — 
dark-eyed  boys  from  southern  France  and  sunny 
Italy,  besides  a  multitude  from  all  the  tribes  of 
G-ermany.    Of  these,  Falk  collected  more  than 
three  hundred,  and  took  them  into  his  own  house, 
and  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  task  of 
reclaiming  them,  and  giving  them  the  blessings 
of  education  and  an  honest  calling.    To  do  so, 
besides  his  own  devotion  and  energy,  large  funds 
were  necessary;   and  part  of  his  unpopularity 
may  well  be  ascribed,  not  only  to  his  eccentrici- 
ties, his  riding  his  hobby  very  hard,  but  to  his 
being  a  bold  and  untiring  beggar — the  burden  of 
his  song  being  always  "  give,  give."  Having 
himself  given  his  mind  and  body  to  the  work  of 
saving  souls,  he  could  not  understand  any  one 
being  lukewarm  in  such  a  cause,  or  stinting 
either  their  labor  or  their  substance.    Falk  wisely 
.said,  speaking  of  the  abuses  of  the  time,  "  nor 
will  matters  be  mended  so  long  as  men  regard 
merely  preaching  and  the  hearing  of  preaching 
as  a  Christian  act,  whereas  Christian  action  is 


itself  the  true  sermon."  He  acted  up  to  this 
principle,  and  night  and  day  gave  himself  to  the 
work.  He  had  much  to  disappoint,  but  still 
more  to  encourage  him,  and  was  determined 
never  to  see  difiiculties.  When  his  house  was 
sold  by  the  proprietor,  he  naturally  found  no  one 
very  willing  to  receive  him  and  his  three  hun- 
dred children  into  another:  he  therefore  resolved 
to  build,  and  to  do  the  whole  by  the  hands  of  his 
children;  "so  that,"  as  he  said,  "every  tile  in 
the  roof,  every  nail  in  the  walls,  every  lock  on 
the  doors,  every  chair  and  every  table  in  the 
rooms,  shall  be  a  witness  to  their  industry." 

To  any  one  familiar  with  our  Ragged  Schools, 
the  following  description,  given  by  Perthes,  of 
the  first  Ragged  School,  which  he  visited  in  1822, 
is  very  significant :  "  About  fifty  journeymen  and 
apprentices,  all  of  them  former  inmates  of  the 
Ragged  Hospital,  were  working  at  the  new  build- 
ing as  masons  and  carpenters.  They  were  served 
by  boys  still  in  the  institution  :  horrid,  cannibal- 
like faces  they  all  had,  with  the  wolf  of  the 
desert  unmistakably  imprinted  on  their  foreheads. 
In  the  expression  of  many,  however,  there  were 
traces  of  a  new  life ;  and  Falk  says  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  see  how  the  claws  and  the  shaggy 
tufts  gradually  fall  off." 

Falk's  work  and  life-labor  were  crowned  with 
great  success.  No  doubt,  many  of  his  proteges 
returned  to  their  wild  ways,  still  a  much  larger 
number  grew  up  sober  and  industrious  citizens ; 
and  many  a  thriving  artisan,  in  his  happy  and 
peaceful  home,  blessed  the  memory  of  his  bene- 
factor, who  had  taught  him  the  first  lesson  of 
rectitude  and  self-respect.  Also  that  has  taken 
place  of  which  he  was  himself  so  confident — the 
idea  which  possessed  him  has  spread  throughout 
Christian  Europe;  and  though  the  name  of  the 
whimsical  John  Falk  is  seldom  heard,  the  desire 
of  his  heart  is  accomplished.  Wherever  there  is 
want  and  misery,  there  also  there  is  a  door  open' 
for  the  children  of  the  destitute  to  learn  the 
great  lesson  how  to  live  for  this  world  and  for 
the  next.  And  in  our  days,  Industrial  Schoola 
have  noble  lords  for  their  managers,  and  dainty 
ladies  for  their  patrons. —  Chambers'  Journal. 

MY  NAMESAKE. 

BY  JOHN  GREENLEAP  WHITTIEE. 

You  scarcelj  need  my  tardy  thanks 

Who,  self-rewarded,  uuise  and  tend — 
A  green- leaf  on  your  owu  Green  Banks — 

The  memory  of  your  friend. 
For  mc,  no  wreath,  bloom-woven,  hides 
The  sobered  brow  and  lessening  hair: 
For  aught  I  know,  the  myrtled  sides 

Of  Helicon  are  bare. 
Their  scallop-shells  so  many  bring 
The  fabled  founts  of  song  to  try. 
They've  drained,  for  aught  I  know,  the  spring 

Of  Aganijipe  dry. 
Ah,  well ! — the  wreath  the  Muses  braid 

Proves  often  Folly's  cap  and  bell; 
Methinks,  my  ample  beaver's  shade 
May  serve  my  turn  as  well. 
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Let  Love's  and  Friendship's  tender  debt 

Be  paid  by  those  I  love  in  life ; 
Why  should  the  unborn  critic  whet 

For  me  his  scalping-knife  ? 

Why  should  the  stranger  peer  and  pry 
One's  vacant  house  of  life  about ; 

And  drag,  for  curious  ear  and  eye, 
His  faults  and  follies  out? 

Why  stuff,  for  fools  to  gaze  upon, 

With  chaff  of  words  the  garb  he  wore  ; 

As  corn-husks  when  the  ear  is  gone 
Are  rustled  all  the  more  ? 

Let  kindly  Silence  close  again ; 

The  picture  vanish  from  the  eye  ; 
And  on  the  dim  and  misty  main 

Let  the  small  ripple  die. 

Yet  not  the  less  I  own  your  claim 

To  grateful  thanks,  dear  friends  of  mine  : 

Hang,  if  it  please  you  so,  my  name 
Upon  your  household  line. 

Let  Fame  from  brazen  lips  blow  wide 
Her  chosen  names,  I  envy  none ; 

A  mother's  love,  a  father's  pride 
Shall  keep  alive  my  own  ! 

Still  shall  that  name,  as  now,  recall 
The  young  leaf  wet  with  morning  dew, 

The  glory  where  the  sunbeams  fall 
The  breezy  woodlands  through. 

That  name  shall  be  a  household  word, 

A  spell  to  waken  smile  or  sigh ; 
In  many  an  evening  prayer  be  heard, 

And  cradle  lullaby. 

And  thou,  dear  child !  in  riper  days. 
When  asked  the  reason  of  thy  name, 

Shalt  answer:  "  One  'twere  vain  to  praise 
Or  censure  bore  the  same. 

Some  blamed  him,  some  believed  him  good— 
The  truth  lay,  doubtless,  'twixt  the  two — 

He  reconciled  as  best  he  could 
Old  faith  and  fancies  new. 

In  him  the  grave  and  playful  mixed, 
And  Wisdom  held  with  Folly  truce, 

And  Nature  compromised  betwixt 
Good  fellow  and  recluse. 

He  loved  his  friends,  forgave  his  foes, 
And,  if  his  words  were  harsh  at  times. 

He  spared  his  fellow-men — his  blows 
Fell  only  on  their  crimes. 

He  loved  the  good  and  wise,  but  found 

His  human  heart  to  all  akin 
Who  met  him  on  the  common  ground 

Of  suffering  and  of  sin. 

Whate'er  his  neighbor  might  endure 
Of  pain  or  grief,  his  own  became; 

For  all  the  ills  he  could  not  cure 
He  held  himself  to  blame. 

His  good  was  mainly  an  intent; 

His  evil  not  of  forethought  done  ; 
The  work  he  wrought  was  rarely  meant 

Or  finished  as  begun. 
Ill  served  his  tides  of  feeling  strong 

To  turn  the  common  mills  of  use  ; 
And  over  restless  wings  of  song 

His  birth-right  garb  hung  loose. 

His  eye  was  Beauty's  powerless  slave, 
And  His  tlie  ear  which  Discord  pains  ; 

Few  guessed  beneath  his  aspect  grave 
What  passions  strove  in  chains. 


He  had  his  share  of  care  and  pain, 

No  holiday  was  life  to  him; 
Still,  in  the  heir-loom  cup  we  drain, 

The  bitter  drop  will  swim. 

Yet  Heaven  was  kind,  and  here  a  bird 
And  there  a  flower  beguiled  his  way — 

And  cool,  in  summer  noons,  he  heard 
The  fountains  plash  and  play. 

On  all  his  sad  or  restless  moods 
The  patient  peace  of  Nature  stole; 

The  quiet  of  the  fields  and  woods 
Sauk  deep  into  his  soul. 

He  worshipped  as  his  fathers  did, 

And  kept  the  faith  of  childish  days — 

And  howso'er  he  strayed  or  slid, 
He  loved  the  good  old  ways. 

The  simple  tastes,  the  kindly  traits. 
The  tranquil  air,  and  gentle  speech, 

The  silence  of  the  soul,  that  waits 
For  more  than  man  to  teach. 

The  cant  of  party,  school  and  sect, 
Provoked  at  times  his  honest  scorn, 

And  Folly,  in  its  gray  respect, 
He  tossed  on  Satire's  horn. 

But  still  his  heart  was  full  of  awe 
And  reverence  for  all  sacred  things ; 

And,  brooding  over  form  and  law. 
He  saw  the  Spirit's  wings  ! 

Life's  mystery  wrapt  him  like  a  cloud ! 

He  heard  far  voices  mock  his  own. 
The  sweep  of  wings  unseen,  the  loud. 

Long  roll  of  waves  unknown. 

The  arrows  of  his  straining  sight 

Fell  quenched  in  darkness;  priest  and  sage, 
Like  lost  guides  calling  left  and  right. 

Perplexed  his  doubtful  age. 

Like  childhood,  listening  for  the  sound 
Of  its  dropped  pebbles  in  the  well. 

All  vainly  down  the  dark  profound 
His  brief-lived  plummet  fell. 

So,  scattering  flowers  with  pious  pains 

On  old  beliefs,  of  later  creeds, 
Which  claimed  a  place  in  Truth's  domains. 

He  asked  the  title-deeds. 

He  saw  the  old-time's  groves  and  shrines 
In  the  long  distance,  fair  and  dim, 

And  heard,  like  sound  of  far-off  pines. 
The  century-mellowed  hymn  I 

He  dared  not  mock  the  Dervish  whirl. 
The  Brahmin's  rite,  the  Lama's  spell ; 

God  knew  the  heart:  Devotion's  pearl 
Might  sanctify  the  shell. 

While  others  trod  the  altar  stairs. 

He  faltered  like  the  publican  ; 
And,  while  they  praised  as  saints,  his  prayers 

Were  those  of  sinful  man. 

For,  awed  by  Sinai's  Mount  of  Law, 
The  trembling  faith  alone  sufficed, 

That,  through  its  cloud  and  flame,  he  saw 
I'he  sweet,  sad  face  of  Christ! 

And,  listening,  with  his  forehead  bowed. 

Heard  the  Divine  compassion  fill 
The  pauses  of  the  trump  and  cloud 

With  whispers  small  and  still. 
The  words  he  spake,  the  thoughts  he  penned, 

Are  mortal  as  his  hand  and  brain; 
But,  if  they  served  the  Master's  end. 

He  has  not  lived  in  vain  1" 
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Heaven  make  thee  better  than  thy  name, 
Child  of  my  friends  !    For  thee  I  crave 

What  riches  never  bought,  nor  fame 
To  mortal  longing  gave. 

I  pray  the  prayer  of  Plato  old  : 

God  make  thee  beautiful  within, 
And  let  thine  eyes  the  good  behold 

In  everything  save  sin  ! 
Imagination  held  in  check. 

To  serve,  not  rule,  thy  poised  mind; 
Thy  Reason,  at  the  frown  or  beck 

Of  Conscience,  loose  or  bind. 
No  dreamer  thou,  but  real  all — 

Strong  manhood  crowning  vigorous  youth  ; 
Life  made  by  duty  epical 

And  rhythmic  with  the  truth. 
So  shall  that  life  the  fruitage  yield 

Which  trees  of  healing  only  give. 
And,  green-leafed  in  the  Eternal  field 

Of  God,  forever  live  ! 

Harper's  Weekly. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  23d 
ult.,  have  been  received. 

England. — The  contract  of  marriage  between  the 
Princess  Royal  and  Prince  Frederic  William  of  Prussia, 
is  oflicially  announced.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
grant  tlie  Princess  a  marriage  portion  of  £40,000,  and 
an  allowance  of  £8,000  a  year.  Considerable  objec- 
tion to  the  grant  is  evident  among  the  people. 

The  question  of  "  cotton  supply"  has  been  taken 
into  consideration  at  Manchester.  A  deputation  from 
Liverpool  has  conferred  with  the  association  there, 
and  it  is  understood  that  a  national  meeting  on  the 
subject  is  proposed  to  be  held  at  Liverpool. 

FuANCE. — The  growing  grain  crops  are  promising, 
and  wheat  and  flour  were  declining  in  price. 

The  moderate  Republican  party  intends  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  coming  elections  for  the  legislative 
body.  iManj-  of  them  have  hitherto  abstained  from 
voting,  owing  to  the  powerful  influence  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Spain. — Disturbances  originating  in  the  dearness  of 
food  have  taken  place  in  various  districts,  arid  a  royal 
decree  has  been  issued  in  consequence,  extending  the 
free  imporUition  of  grain  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

A  new  and  very  severe  law  on  the  press  is  proposed, 
the  effect  of  wliich,  if  passed  will  be  to  stop  the  pub- 
lication of  the  majority  of  existing  newspapers. 

The  Nethkklands. — The  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands has  signified  its  intention  to  send  a  ship  of  ob- 
servation to  join  the  Anglo-French  squadrons  in  the 
Chinese  waters. 

Russia. — On  the  occasion  of  his  birth  day,  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  issued  a  further  amnesty  in  favor  of 
political  and  other  offenders. 

Austria. — The  crops  in  Hungary,  Moravia  and 
Bohemia  are  looking  remarkably  well,  but  are  less 
promising  in  Upper  Austria. 

A  letter  from  Vienna  states  that  the  Emperor  will 
not  confine  his  measures  of  clemency  in  favor  of  the 
Hungarians  to  the  amnesty  granted  to  political  pri- 
soners and  refugees,  but  will  also  restore  them  thoir 
landed  property,  confiscated  after  the  revolution,  and 
administered  since  that  period  by  a  special  commis- 
sion. It  is  believed  that  the  value  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty sequestered  in  Hungary,  amounted  in  1800  to 
nearly  forty  millions  of  francs. 

Prussia. — The  King  is  reported  to  have  renounced, 
without  conditions,  liis  claim  to  the  sum  of  1,000,000 
franca,  allotted  to  him  as  an  indemnity  for  the  domains 
relinquished  in  Neufchatel. 


China. — A  committee  of  American  merchants  ! 
Canton  recently  addressed  Commander  Armstrong  1 
the  American  fleet  stationed  there,  calling  his  atte  r 
tion  to  the  annoyance  inflicted  on  the  local  steamii  \ 
by  piratical  junks,  and  expressing  a  total  want  il 
confidence  in  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  ChintT 
towards  Americans,  though  nominally  at  peace.    T  I 
Commander,  in  reply,  expressed  a  belief  that  Grtl 
Britain  and  Portugal,  occupying  the  termini  of  tl 
route  for  which  protection  is  desired,  will  take  li 
necessary  steps,  without  the  interferance  of  a  foreijl- 
and  neutral  power.    The  merchants  have  since  sentl^i 
letter  to  the  American  Commissioner,  protestiil 
against  the  course  of  the  Commander,  and  that  of  til 
American  government  relative  to  our  citizens  in  Chin| 

New  Grenada. — The  Governor  of  the  State 
Panama  has  issued  a  circular  to  his  subordinate 
stating  that  he  has  reliable  information  that  the  go 
ernment  of  the  United  States  does  not  at  present  ii 
tend  to  adopt  hostile  measures  against  the  Isthmu 
as  was  reported  there  ;  desiring  the  information  to  I 
circulated,  to  put  an  end  to  irritation,  and  urging  tl 
necessity  of  preserving  public  order,  that  peace  ms 
be  maintained.    He  states  that  the  United  Stati  « 
government,  under  an  unfounded  apprehension  of 
design  to  attack  the  transit  passengers,  has  ordere|l- 
new  naval  forces  to  Aspinwall  and  Panama ;  and  ac|j. 
vises  the  people  to  respond  to  the  insult  implied  iU 
these  precautions,  by  such  conduct  as  will  practicalli' 
contradict  the  ill  reputation  with  which  they  aill] 
threatened,  and  prove  that  any  attempt  at  a  repetitio 
of  the  outrages  of  last  year  would  be  promptly  suj 
pressed. 

DoMKSTic—  It  is  reported  that  the  Administratidi 
has  determined  to  remove  Judge  Lecompte,  of  Kansal 
and  that  Judge  Williams,  lately  appointed  Associat 
Judge,  will  succeed  him. 

Recent  accounts  from  Utah  state  that  most  of  thi 
U.  S.  oflBcers  and  their  families,  together  with  man; 
other  emigrants,  were  leaving  the  Territory.  The  Sec- 
retary of  War  has  ordered  2500  men  to  march  thither 
The  appointment  of  a  new  Governor  has  not  yet  trans- 
pired. 

The  number  of  emigrants  from  New  England  to  thi 
Mississippi  Valley  the  present  year,  it  is  estimated 
will  probably  amount  to  100,000,  and  that  these  wS! 
carry  with  them,  on  an  average,  at  least  $100  eachJ 
making  an  aggregate  of  $10,000,000  transferred  icll 
this  way.    Immigrants  are  rapidly  settling  in  thfW 
central  parts  of  Missouri,  where  improved  farms,  i' ] 
is  said,  can  be  purchased  at  from  $5  to  $8  per  acre, 
though  there  are  but  few  slaves  in  that  region.  There, 
are  some  indications  that  the  tide  of  speculation  at' 
some  of  the  most  important  points  of  the  West  is  al-i 
ready  ebbing,  and   that  tlie   present  extravagant, 
prices  cannot  be  long  maimaiufd.  1 

The  account  given  last  week  of  the  difficulty  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  State  authorities  in  Ohio' 
contained  a  slight  error,  the  statements  then  re- 
ceived being  incomplete.  -  The  U.  S.  Deputy  Marshal 
and  his  aids  were  arrested  in  Green  Co.  for  an  as- 
sault on  the  Sheriff  of  Clarke  Co.,  who  had  attempted 
to  serve  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  were  com- 
mitted for  trial  in  tiie  latter  county.  The  four  men 
originally  arrested  were  taken  back,  under  that  writ, 
to  Champaign  Cp.,  where  the  legalit}'  of  their  capture 
will  be  tested.  Judge  Leavitt,  of  the  U.  S.  District  I 
Court,  subsequently  issued  a  habeas  corpus  for  the 
Marshal  and  his  posse,  in  obedience  to  which  they 
were  taken  to  Cincinnati,  and  after  a  brief  examina- 
tion the  hearing  was  adjourned  to  the  9th  inst. 

The  discussions  in  the  New  School  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  at  Cleveland  having  resulted  in  i 
the  adoption  of  an   Anti-slavery  declaration,  the 
Southern  members  withdrew,  entered  a  protest,  and 
it  is  supposed  will  form  a  separate  organization. 
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5X  TRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  OF  STEPHEN  ORELLET, 

Dated  Zurich,  12t7i  month  26th,  1813. 

The  armies  of  the  allies  are  now  passing  this 
iountry;  how  is  my  heart  afflicted  at  seeing  all 
heir  warlike  displays  !  Poor  France,  where  I 
lave  but  just  proclaimed  the  glad  tidings  of  sal- 
ation,  and  also  tlie  day  of  vengeance,  is  now 
oing  to  be  the  theatre  of  war;  my  mind  is  over- 
whelmed when  1  contemplate  the  subject.  My 
brmer  letter  informed  of  the  release  my  gracious 
ilaster  had  been  pleased  to  grant  me  from  pro- 
eeding  far  into  Italy ;  I  did  not  go  further  than 
lenoa.  I  was,  however,  fully  and  freely  given 
ip  to  ga  to  the  extent  of  that  prospect  (Home 
nd  Naples),  when  the  sound  of  the  retreat  was 
Sroclaimed,  and  I  am  very  thankful  to  this  day 
n  not  having  any  cause  to  doubt  the  clearness  of 
t.  Precious,  indeed,  in  moments  of  such  im- 
ortance,  it  is  that  the  trumpet  gives  a  certain 
ound.  Though  my  suffering  was  great  in  that 
and,  I  have  had  much  satisfaction  from  my  visit 
[lo  Genoa,  meeting  there  with  a  precious  little 
feompany.  I  had  much  service  among  the 
flergy ;  I  had  several  conferences  with  them ;  in 
hue  came  fifteen  together,  all  of  that  class.  1  can 
|jut  humbly  commemorate  the  Divine  help  vouch- 
lafed  at  these  various  opportunities,  which  have 
^11  concluded  by  the  feeling  covering  of  Divine 
love  over  us ;  thus,  a  poor  creature  has  been 
fenabled  to  become  an  instrument  among  wise 
pen  and  doctors,  several  of  them  being  so,  as 
hey  call  it  in  theology. 

At  Lausanne,  I  found  an  open  door  among 
^he  people  called  Mystics  or  Pietists ;  I  visited 
them  in  their  families,  and  had,  during  my  stay 
'jf  a  week,  religious  meetings  with  them  almost 
every  evening ;  they  are  a  people  well  acquainted 
with  inward  silence,  and  therein  I  could  meet 


them  and  pass  precious  moments  gathered  before 
the  Lord ;  yet  I  was  not  without  my  exercise 
among  them,  at  times  being  encompassed  with 
great  darkness,  they  having  some  strong  relics- 
of  Popish  superstition,  but  in  a  refined  manner, 
which  has  not  a  less-  snare.  To  how  many  dan- 
gers are  we  exposed  when  we  take  the  creature 
for  our  pattern !  They  try  to  copy  M.  Guion, 
and  thus  fall  from  what  she  herself  was  pursuing. 
Christ  is  our  only  example.  I  passed  nearly  two 
weeks  at  Berne,  it  being  some  time  before  I  felt 
that  seed  of  the  kingdom  I  [formerly]  felttheref 
I  had  an  illness  of  a  few  days,  and  a  very  high 
fever  which  greatly  reduced  my  strength.  Many 
circumstances  might  have  co-operated  to  bring  it 
upon  me,  but  exercise  of  mind  may  not  have 
been  the  least.  How  can  we  see  suffering 
humanity  and  not  bend  under  it?  If  the  mind 
were  suffered  to  dwell  too  long  upon  the  subject 
it  could  not  abide  it.  I  have  regained  my  former 
strength,  and  I  may  humbly  acknowledge,  that 
though  I  felt  then  much  the  want  of  one  only  of 
my  precious  young  friends,  yet  that  my  dear 
Master  did  abundantly  supply  all  my  wants, 
making  my  bed  in  sickness.  I  have  abundant 
cause  to  be  of  the  number  of  those  that  wait 
upon  the  Lord,  in  the  way  of  His  judgments.  I 
have  been  introduced  to  some  pious  persons  here, 
having  letters  from  Berne  and  other  places  for 
several  of  them.  I  have  found  a  precious  num- 
ber who,  in  this  time  of  public  calamity,  have 
minds  much  open  to  receive  me,  many  of  .them 
considering  it  a  mark  of  Divine  favor  that  I  am 
sent  among  them  at  a  time  when  they  have  so 
much  need  of  Divine  strength  and  consolation. 
Thus  the  Lord  causes  those  very  circumstances, 
which  at  first  operated  as  a  discouragement  to  my 
coming  here,  to  work  for  good. 

Among  the  very  excellent  and  pious  characters 
I  have  visited  are  two  pastors  of  the  Reformed 
church ;  one  Blyce,  the  chief  man  of  the  clergy 
for  the  whole  canton,  a  spiritually-minded  per- 
son, who,  with  tears,  rejoiced  that  the  Lord  had 
raised  a  people  professing  as  we  do.  After  I 
had,  at  his  request,  opened  to  him  various  of 
our  Christian  testimonies  and  practices,  this 
pious  old  man  said,  "1  have  loved  to  read  and 
study  the  Scriptures ;  [  know  the  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Latin  tongues,  &c. ;  I  have  read  and  studied 
much,  but  I  have  not  found  in  all  these  the  way 
and  knowledge  of  Christ,  but  in  the  littleness, 
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the  poverty,  and  prostration  of  soul  at  Christ's 
school;"  or  words  to  the  same  import.  The 
other  is  a  particular  friend  of  Steinkopff,  and 
worthy  to  be  such ;  he  has  married  the  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  Lavater;  I  have  been  also, 
with  satisfaction,  with  Dr.  Lavater,  his  uncle. 
I  have  found  there  is  hereabout  a  people  hold- 
ing forth  some  of  the  very  same  principles  as  we 
do  against  oaths  and  war,  for  which  some  of  them 
have  patiently  suffered  whipping.  I  have  visited 
some  of  them  this  morning,  but  not  as  yet  to 
much  satisfaction,  but  I  must  not  be  too  quick 
in  judging  them;  I  have,  however,  generally 
found  that  people  who,  under  the  idea  of  Chris- 
tian liberty,  have  no  way  of  public  meeting  for 
Divine  worship,  do  not  much  prosper.  They 
have  a  great  esteem  for  the  writings  of  Jacob 
Beohman,  yet  think  they  see  much  further.  I 
am  in  hope,  if  the  Lord  permit,  to  reach 
Pyrmont  in  about  two  months  from  hence;  I 
propose  going  by  St.  Gall,  Augsburg,  Frankfort, 
and  so  to  Pyrmont.  I  long  to  see  our  dear 
friends  at  or  about  Pyrmont,  but  I  wish  not  to 
make  more  haste  than  good  speed. 

0  that  I  may  know  my  indwelling  to  be  near  to 
Shiloh's  brook  !  The  Lord,  my  gracious  Master, 
keep  me  in  the  low  valley,  and  for  my  deep 
plunges  and  baptisms,  which  are  not  few,  I  can 
thankfully  bless  His  name.  Though  I  have 
been  thus  far  mostly  alone  in  this  pilgrimage,  it 
is  admirable  to  me  how  way  has  been  made ;  I 
am  contrited  in  contemplating  how  abundantly 
the  Lord  has  supplied  all  my  wants.  He  is  my 
companion  in  these  parts,  among  a  people  of  a 
strange  language  to  me;  I  have  not  found  any 
lack,  interpreters  being  ready  when  needful. 
My  love  flows  freely  to  all  my  dear  friends, 
whose  sympathy  I  know  I  have,  and  whose 
prayers  1  more  and  more  crave. — British  Frimd. 


PEACE  ANECDOTE. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  high  authority,  says 
Judge  Conrad,  that  the  Indians  cannot  be  con- 
verted. The  readiest  answer  to  this  impious  ab- 
surdity is,  that  they  have  been  converted.  A 
large  body  of  Indians  were  converted  by  the 
Moravian  missionaries,  and  settled  in  the  West, 
where  their  simplicity,  harmlessness  and  happi- 
ness, seemed  a  renewal  of  the  better  days  of 
Christianity.  During  the  revolutionary  war, 
these  settlements,  named  Lichtenau  and  Gnaden- 
liutten,  being  located  in  the  seat  of  the  former 
Indian  contests,  were  c:sposed  to  outrage  from 
both  parties;  but,  being  under  the  tuition  and 
influence  of  the  whites,  and  having  adopted 
their  religion,  and  the  virtuous  portion  of  their 
habits,  they  naturally  apprehended  that  the  hos- 
tile Indians,  sweeping  down  upon  the  American 
frontier,  would  take  advantage  of  their  helpless- 
ness, and  destroy  them  as  allies  of  the  whites. 

Subsequent  events  enable  us  to  compare  the 
red  and  white  man,  and  determine  which  is  the ' 


savage.  A  party  of  two  hundred  hostile  Huroi 
fiercely  approached  the  Moravian  Indian  tow; 
The  Christian  Indians  conducted  themselves  i 
this  trying  extremity  with  meekness  and  firn 
ness.  They  sent  a  deputation  with  refreshmen 
to  their  approaching  foes,  and  told  them  that,  b 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  they  were  taught  to  be  i 
peace  with  all  men,  and  entreated  for  themselvi 
and  their  white  teachers  peace  and  protectioi 
And  what  replied  the  savage,  fresh  from  tl 
wilds,  and  panting  for  blood?  Did  he  mock 
scorn  the  meek  and  Christian  appeal  ?  Did  1 
answer  with  his  war-whoop,  and  lead  on  his  m( 
to  the  easy  slaugter  of  his  foes  ?  What  else  coui 
be  expected  from  an  Indian  ?  Yet  such  was  ni 
the  response  of  the  red  warrior.  He  said  1 
was  on  a  war  party,  and  his  heart  had  been  evi 
and  his  aim  had  been  blood;  but  the  words  > 
his  brethren  had  opened  his  eyes.  He  woui 
do  them  no  harm.  "  Obey  your  teachers,"  sai 
he ;  "  worship  your  God,  and  be  not  afraid.  S 
creature  shall  harm  you." 


AIDS  AND   OBSTACLES  TO  SELF-CULTURE. 

A  PAPER  FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 

The  mere  acquisition  of  elementary  truths- 
the  outline  of  knowledge  obtained  at  school — 
but  a  key  to  a  casket — a  gate  by  which  we  ent 
upon  the  more  recondite  paths  of  true  knowle'dg 
School  education  (so  called)  is  often  but  a  b£ 
preface  to  an  unread  volume.  The  key  is  forc( 
upon  us,  but  we  alone  can  open  the  casket;  t 
have  the  preface  read  to  us,  but  we  alone  a 
read  the  book.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  of  kno' 
ledge  never  falls  :  it  must  be  plucked.  The  tr 
never  grows  unaided :  it  must  be  pruned  ai 
tended;  but  the  more  it  is  pruned,  the  faster  , 
grows ;  the  more  the  fruit  is  plucked,  the  quick 
it  is  re-produced.  Knowledge  is  a  sparkli^ 
ever-flowing  stream  that  marks  out  a  track, 
verdant  loveliness  in  the  desert  of  human  igii 
ranee. 

To  pluck  this  fruit,  to  drink  of  this  stream, 
man's  duty,  if  he  would  fulfil  the  purposes  of  1 
creation.  "  That  the  soul  be  without  knowledi 
it  is  not  good ;"  God  has  given  reason  to  be  d 
veloped — mind  to  be  cultured — soul  to  be  el 
vated;  and  this,  despite  obstacles  in  us  ai 
without  us.  Self-culture  and  improvement  a 
as  clearly  our  duty  as  Adam's  duty  in  the  Gardi 
of  Eden  was  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it. 

The  first  great  aid  to  self-improvement  is  lit 
rature.  The  literature  of  this  country  is  so  va 
and  so  accessible  to  the  determined  student,  thj 
the  difiiculty  lies  in  the  selection  of  books;  ar 
tlic  danger  is  rather  that  the  number  may  pr 
duce  apathy  to  each  book,  than  that  any  oi 
volume  may  be  read  simply  from  its  accessibilii 
One  tolerably  good  book  well  used  is  more  pr 
ductive  of  good  than  a  library  skimmed  ove 
The  greatest  men  have  often  begun  with  but  on 
old  book,  which  they  have  read  over  and  ovi 
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;ain ;  while  many  a  shallowpate  has  devoured  a 
rramid  of  books,  but  it  has  never  been  digested, 
ead  and  mark,  and  you  will  learn  and  digest, 
ead  much  and  superiicially,  and  your  mental 
gestion  will  become  impaired,  and  your  mind 
.11  be  incapable  of  assimilating  the  food  you  re- 
ive. Study  history,  and  you  will  incidentally 
iquire  the  teachings  of  philosophy.  Art,  sci- 
ice,  ethics,  political  economy — all  are  in  one 
nse  subservient  to  history ;  they  are  all  com- 
unicated  to  man  by  her  agency ;  and  if  we 
)uld  understand  our  present  relation,  or  con- 
mplate  the  future  with  any  serenity,  we  must 
verently  listen  to  her  story  of  the  past.  In 
is  land  of  cheap  publications  and  books  there 
no  lack  of  historical  treasures ;  but  they  are 
3  hastily  and  cursorily  read.  Associative  study 
ould  be  oftener  resorted  to.  Take  a  standard 
lok— let  a  few  students  meet,  and  one  read  aloud 
rtain  chapters;  let  the  listeners  take  notes, 
)m  which  they  may  write  out  from  memory  the 
incipal  facts ;  let  them  meet  again,  discuss  the 
ents  of  the  period,  the  springs  of  action  in  the 
rformers,  the  resulting  eft'ects  on  succeeding 
nes,  and  this  one  period  of  their  country's  his- 
ry  will  be,  as  it  were,  painted  upon  the  mental 
fcina.  The  student,  in  reading,  should  have  a 
nstant  companion— a  common-place  book  or 
iex  rerum.  When  any  remarkable  fact  or 
iking  passage  occurs  that  is  peculiarly  de- 
rving  of  retention,  it  should  be  noted  in  the 
iex;  and  years  afterwards  it  may  be  readily 
md.  The  index  rerum  should  be  entered  in 
alank  book,  say  of  150  or  2UU  pages,  ruled  in 
lumns  two  or  three  inches  wide;  it  should  be 
oded  alphabetically  in  the  usual  proportions  to 
uh  letter.  While  the  student  is  reading,  the 
iex  rerum  should  be  within  reach,  and  any- 
ing  specially  noteworthy  may  then  be  readily 
fcered.  Not  one  minute  will  be  occupied  by 
eh  a  brief  entry,  and  yet  the  reader  will 
idually  acquire  a  ready  key  to  all  the  more 
portant  facts  in  his  library.  How  often  the 
ident  wants  a  fact,  a  brilliant  passage,  a  cogent 
!;ument,  which  he  knows  he  has  somewhere, 
t — ^where  ?  Such  an  index  will  be  found  in- 
luable  to  those  who  read  for  permanent  instruc- 
n.  The  common- place  book  is  merely  an  exten- 
in  of  the  index  rerum :  it  is  larger,  say  folio 
e,  300  pages,  and  affords  room  for  extracts 
(in  works  we  may  never  see  again ;  notes  of 
J  student's  opinions  of  the  books  he  reads,  etc., 
ly  indexed. 

Another  aid  to  self-culture  is  the  attendance 
on  lectares.  Lectures  by  eminent  men,  on  the 
)St  important  subject^),  are  constantly  delivered 
our  great  towns.  But  the  objections  urged 
ainst  reading,  by  the  idle  and  careless,  that 
ey  cannot  remember  what  they  read,  applies 
th  double  force  to  the  lecture.  There  are  but 
0  remedies  for  this — the  cultivation  of  memory 
d  the  taking  notes.  For  the  latter  purpose 
y  system  of  short-hand  is  available  to  secure 


the  substance ;  and  even  a  self-made  system  of 
contracted  long-hand  will  enable  the  student  to 
note  some  of  the  more  salient  points  of  the,  lec- 
ture. Half  a  dozen  facts  noted  at  a  time,  and 
entered  in  the  common-place  book,  will  usually 
adhere  to  the  memory  in  the  process ;  and  if  not, 
they  may  be  readily  found  when  wanted..  Most 
of  our  great  writers  and  thinkers  have  resorted 
to  these  aids. 

Associations  of  young  men,  for  purposes  of 
study  and  mutual  improvement,  for  the  inter- 
change of  thought  and  sentiment,  and  for  the 
perusal  and  discussion  of  essays,  may  be  made 
subservient  to  the  most  beneficial  ends.  They 
may  be  perverted,  but  they  are  on  the  whole 
productive  of  good.  Mechanics'  Institutions  and 
Literary  Associations  are  especially  adapted  for 
those  whose  early  education  has  been  neglected. 
When  Aristotle  was  asked  what  boys  should  be 
taught,  he  replied,  "  What  they  will  want  to 
practise  as  men."  Hundreds  of  those  who  have 
not  been  taught  on  this  principle, — and  how  few 
have, — thus  annually  educate  themselves. 

A  combination  of  these  aids  to  culture  will  af- 
ford the  external  apparatus  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  To  fix  them  into  one  focus  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  student.  Concentrate  them  as 
much  as  possible  on  one  subject  at  a  time.  Read 
upon  it;  hear  a  lecture  upon  it;  take  notes  of 
the  more  prominent  points;  and,  lastly,  write 
upon  it ;  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  by  the 
use  of  these  means,  you  will  acquire  a  respecta- 
ble acquaintance  with  it. 

A  glance  at  some  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  self- 
culture,  and  we  have  finished.  "  Want  of  time" 
is  the  stereotyped  excuse,  which  a  little  self-ex- 
amination would  often  prove  to  be  want  of  in- 
clination ;  for  the  indifference  and  apathy  within 
us  are  far  more  formidable  barriers  to  progress 
than  all  the  obstacles  that  exist  without  us.  Late 
hours  of  business  is  one  of  the  great  evils  of  this 
great  country ;  but  it  is  rapidly  becoming  mitigated. 
The  bane  of  long  hours  of  daily  toil  is  one  which 
needs  no  comment  now  from  us — it  is  admitted 
on  all  hands.  The  only  difficulty  is  the  remedy, 
which,  as  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again 
in  the  most  practical  way,  often  lies  with  the 
young  men  themselves.  While  they  aim  at 
more  time  for  self-improvement,  let  them  well 
use  what  they  have,  and  opportunities  of  self- 
culture  will  not  be  wanting. 

Want  of  purpose  is  far  more  fatal  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  mind  than  want  of  time. 
Most  of  those  who  have  elevated  themselves 
from  the  ranks  of  mere  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,  have  first  made  their  own  op- 
portunities, and  then  rightly  used  them.  Have 
an  object;  let  it  be  a  good  one;  steadily  pursue 
it;  and  you  will  be  surprised  how  much  time 
you  have  previously  thrown  away. 

Frivolous  pursuits — the  mere  tickling  of  the 
ear,  pleasing  the  eye,  or  gratifying  the  palate — 
take  up  far  too  much  of  the  attention  of  the  young 
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men  of  the  present  age.  What  naust  necessarily 
be  the  mental  condition  of  that  young  man  who 
spends  his  whole  leisure  in  lounging,  gossiping, 
dressing,  smoking,  and  the  evanescent  amuse- 
ments which  are  regularly  set  as  traps  for  the 
butterflies  of  society  ?  Knowledge  and  wisdom 
are  not  thus  to  be  won.  We  must  sow,  if  we 
would  reap ;  we  must  work,  if  we  would  win  the 
reward.  If  the  great  philosopher  Theophrastus 
could  say,  at  one  hundred  and  seven  years  old, 
that  life  was  too  short  for  the  student,  and  that 
it  terminated  just  when  we  were  beginning  to 
solve  its  problems,  how  much  rather  may  we  say — 
"  Art  is  long,  and  time  is  fleeting, 
And  our  hearts,  thougii  stout  and  brave, 
Still,  lilie  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave." 
In  conclusion :  one  of  the  most  devoted  students 
of  modern  days  has  left  us  a  saying  which  it  would 
be  well  for  the  young  men  of  our  day  wisely  to 
use:  "I  can  truly  affirm,"  he  says,  "that  my 
studies  have  been  profitable  and  availing  to  me 
only  in  as  far  as  I  have  endeavored  to  use  imme- 
diately my  other  knowledge  as  a  glass — enabling 
me  to  receive  more  light,  in  a  wider  field  of  vision, 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures." — Leisure  Hour. 


From  the  British  Friend. 
MISREPRESENTATIONS  OF  THE  CHINESE 
CHARACTER. 

Respected  Friends, — I  am  much  gratified  to 
see  in  your  number  for  this  month,  as  I  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  previously,  that  an 
attempt  is  made  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of 
the  misrepresentations  which  ignorance  or  inter- 
est have  made  of  the  Chinese  character.  With 
much  of  what  has  been  stated  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Ethnological  Society,  Cavendish  Square,  I 
cordially  unite;  but,  with  every  respect  for 
Montgomery  Martin's  local  knowledge  of  the 
Chinese,  or  of  their  general  history,  I  must  en- 
tirely dissent  from  his  assertion  of  "their  refusal 
to  acknowledge  the  true  God."  So  far  is  this 
from  ever  having  been  the  case,  that  I  can  trace 
no  period  in  their  history  when  the  true  God 
was  not  acknowledged;  and  my  conviction  is, 
that  this  acknowledgment  was  co-eval  with  the 
foundation  of  the  monarchy.  The  Chinese  as  a 
nation  never  were  idolators. 

How  to  account  for  this  extraordinary  fact, 
which  every  page  almost  of  the  Chinese  history 
forced  on  my  notice,  and  this  while  the  other 
nations  of  the  world,  whether  barbarous  or 
civilized,  were  sunk  in  idolatry,  was  an  enigma 
I  could  not  resolve  on  any  common  principles  of 
judging.  But  a  further  consideration  of  their 
history,  their  institutions,  and  their  language, 
led  me  to  the  conclusion  which  has  solved  the 
enigma  to  my  own  mind — that  their  political  and 
religious  institutions,  as  well  as  their  language, 
arc  derived  to  them  from  the  second  progenitor 
of  the  human  race,  and  that  portion  of  his 
descendants  who  did  not  concur  in  the  impious 
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attempt  to  "  build  a  tower  whose  top  was 
reach  unto  heaven,"  and  whose  language  th( 
fore  did  not  partake  of  the  consequent  confusi 
that  the  patriarchal  authority  which  existed 
Noah  is  that  which  is  represented  by  the  po. 
cal  institutions  of  China ;  that  the  religious 
stitutions  are  a  continuation  of  the  act  of  N- 
when  he  descended  from  the  ark ;  and  that 
language  of  China  is  that  which  existed  w. 
"  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  i 
speech,"  and  therefore  was  the  language,  as 
may  legitimately  conclude,  of  the  antedilm 
world. 

This  is  not  a  conclusion  arrived  at  by  seek 
to  support  a  favorite  theory,  but  the  resul 
such  a  mass  of  separate  facts  tending  towards 
as  to  amount  to  a  demonstration,  and  my  diffici 
would  be  to  select  authorities  pointing  incid( 
ally  to  this  conclusion,  without  burdening 
subject  with  their  number,  or  with  argumei 
however  logical,  too  voluminous  or  diffuse.  ^ 

China  will,  I  trust,  yet  prove  a  living  evidei 
as  buried  Nineveh  has  from  the  dead — of 
historical  and  religious  truth  of  the  Scriptu  ' 

R.  H 

Yoiighal,  Ireland,  ^d  Month  28d,  1857.  J 


Condusion  of  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Hitchcock,  ,• 
"  The  Wonders  of  Science,  compared  with  \ 
Wonders  of  Romance," 

I  have  now  presented  before  you  specim'  : 
selected  from  the  different  sciences,  of  the  v  lli 
ders  which  they  can  oflFer  to  the  youthful  m;  jo 
as  a  substance  for  the  wonders  of  romance,  j  i 
can  I  doubt  what  will  be  the  choice  of  every  n-  fl 
and  ingenuous  soul?  Does  it  need  any  anal  ii 
of  the  labors  of  the  most  celebrated  writer  ii 
fiction  to  make  every  one  feel  how  infini  s 
superior  is  nature  to  all  their  fancies  ?  .  a 
science  is  the  history  of  nature — the  histop  s 
the  works  of  the  Deity.  And  the  invention  \ 
man  come  into  competition  with  the  inventior 
the  Deity  ? 

"  0  Nature  !  how  in  every  charm  supreme  !  2 
AVhose  votaries  feast  on  raptures  ever  nev  i] 

0  for  the  fire  and  voice  of  s('raphini, 
To  sing-  thy  glories  with  devotion  due!" 
It  has  not  been  my  intention  to  make 
audience  acquainted  with  the  sciences  u 
which  I  have  touched.  But  I  wished  to  gi) 
sample  of  the  wonders  that  will  meet  hin 
every  step,  who  resolutely  engages  in  the  st 
of  any  department  of  science.  I  say  a  saD 
only;  for  the  farther  he  advances,  the  morfe 
chanting  will  the  prospect  become,  and  therii 
and  more  plenteous  the  gems  that  will  reward 
search.  But  not  so  much  with  the  devote 
romance.  Though  for  a  time  he  may  seem  t 
quaffing  nectar,  yet,  ere  long,  to  uso  the  grai 
language  of  inspiration,  it  shall  even  he  as  n 
a  huufjry  man  dreameth,  and  beh-  ,d  he  cat 
but  he  awakethf  a7id  his  soul  is  empty:  o. 
when  a  thirsty  man  dreameth,  and  behoh 
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^  •inketh ;  hut  he  awaheth,  and  heliold,  lie  is 
°  ^.int,  and  his  soul  hath  appetite. 
J  Will  it  not  be  pardoned  if  one  who  for  thirty 
lars  has  been  almost  constantly  engaged  in  the 
^  :amination  of  nature  should  bear  testimony, 
Jj.  om  his  own  experience^  to  the  charms  and 
j  easures  of  science  ?  I  know  it  would  be  vanity 
r  me  to  pretend  to  a  profound  acquaintance 
ith  science,  or  to  distinction  in  it.  But  I  can- 
at  feel  that  it  is  vanity  to  profess  a  strong  at- 
chment  to  it.  Indeed,  how  ungrateful  in  me 
kt  to  recommend  with  enthusiasm  that  which 
,  [is  spread  before  me  so  many  and  such  delightful 
'■ospects  along  the  path  of  life ;  which  has  fur- 
ished  a  delightful  retreat  from  the  agitations 
id  vexations  of  the  world ;  which  has  thrown 
I  many  gleams  of  light  into  the  darkest  pai't  of 
y  path ;  which  has  led  me  to  many  a  clear  and 
)arkling  fountain,  and  permitted  me  to  breathe 
1  atmosphere  of  peace  and  happiness  !  Often 
ave  I  known  the  time,  when,  through  feeble 
ealth,  the  languid  eye  looked  out  with  indiffer- 
ice,  if  not  absolute  disgust,  upon  all  the  ordi- 
ary  objects  of  life;  but  never  has  a  view  of 
ature,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  science,  failed  to 
illy  back  the  sinking  powers,  relume  the  leaden 
y^e,  and  diffuse  animation  and  joy  through  the 
3ul.  A  distinguished  writer  of  fiction  and  false 
hilosophy,  in  chagrin  and  disgust,  expressed  a 
sgret  that  he  had  ever  been  born.  But  leaving 
very  thing  else  out  of  the  account,  I  can  bless 
lie  day  in  which  I  was  born,  because  I  have  en- 
)yed  so  much  in  studying  the  works  of  nature. 
i.nd  when  I  see  so  many  noble-minded  youth 
lacing  all  their  hopes  of  earthly  happiness,  some 
1  the  hot  strife  after  political  distinction,  some 
1  the  possession  of  wealth,  equipage,  and  power, 
ome  in  following  the  tasteless  round  of  fashion- 
ble  amusements,  and  above  all,  when  I  see 
ome  whose  chief  source  of  happiness  lies  in  a 
.evoted  attachment  to  fictitious  literature,  how 
;ladly  would  I  win  them  into  those  fields  of 
cience,  at  which  we  have  this  evening  glanced, 
nd  thus  save  them  from  the  disappointment  and 
isgust  which  I  know  they  will  ere  long  expe- 
ience,  and  which  may  lead  them  also  to  lament 
hat  they  were  born  ! 

Many,  many  are  the  bright  eyes  that  are  turned 
ipon  me  at  this  moment ;  eyes  sparkling  with 
lealth  and  hope.  Must  any  of  these  be  palsied 
)y  the  withering  touch  of  such  disappointment  ? 
),  if  their  possessors  will  not  place  their  hopes 
if  happiness  in  fictitious  and  unnatural  pursuits, 
)ut  in  a  knowledge  and  a  love  of  nature,  they 
vill  have  a  refuge  amid  all  the  storms  and 
luctuatious  of  life,  and  those  eyes  may  be  bright 
md  sparkling  even  amid  the  frosts  of  age. 

0,  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 
Of  charms  which  Nature  to  her  votary  yields? — 
The  warblinfr  woodland,  the  resounding  shore. 
The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields; 
All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even  ; 
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All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields, 
And  all  the  dreamed  magnificence  of  heaven  : — 
0,  how  canst  thou  renounce  and  hope  to  be  forgiven !" 

I  would  not  undervalue  other  sources  of  hap- 
piness, which  are  mercifully  provided  for  us  in 
this  world.  I  only  wish  to  show  that  the  pur- 
suit of  science,  as  a  means  of  happiness,  has 
strong  claims  upon  the  attention ;  that  it  does 
not  interfere  with  any  other  innocent  enjoyment ; 
that  it  is  able  effectually  to  overcome  that  ap- 
petite for  artificial  excitement  and  dissipation 
which  makes  so  many  miserable;  that  it  fur- 
nishes in  youth  a  rich  fund  of  happiness  ;  to  the 
man  in  middle  life,  a  delightful  relaxation  from 
business  and  professional  duties ;  and  that,  un- 
like most  other  sources  of  enjoyment,  the  relish 
for  it  grows  stronger  by  age,  so  that  in  advanced 
life,  when  the  common  objects  of  life  cease  to 
interest,  those  of  science  still  possess  the  charm 
of  novelty. 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  understood  to  imply 
that  there  are  not  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  a 
more  noble  and  satisfying  character  than  even 
those  of  science.  I  would  not  bring  them  into 
competition  with  the  results  of  active  benevolence 
and  piety.  But  the  two  pursuits  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  each  other;  and  he  who  chooses  can 
make  the  pleasures  of  both  his  own.  Such  a  man 
has  reached  the  highest  point  of  earthly  happi- 
ness. For  every  wonder  of  science  now  becomes 
invested  with  the  double  interest  of  being  beauti- 
ful in  itself  and  an  exhibition  of  divine  wisdom. 
And  then,  what  delightful  anticipations  crowd 
upon  the  mind  !  He  soon  learns  that  even  the 
veteran  in  science  can  obtain  but  little  more  than 
a  glimpse  of  nature  in  this  world,  and  that  much 
cloud  and  darkness  rest  upon  the  brightest  spots. 
Yet  he  knows  that  the  works  of  Deity  will  form 
objects  of  study  in  a  future  state,  where  nothing 
intercepts  the  pure  rays  of  truth,  and  that  those 
works  are  vast  enough  to  fill  and  feast  the  soul 
through  the  round  of  eternal  ages.  Such  hopes 
as  these  constitute  the  true  nobility  of  man  : — 
"  For  how  great 

To  mingle  interests,  converse,  amities, 

"With  all  the  sons  of  reason  scattered  wide 

Through  habitable  space,  wherever  born  ! 

To  call  heaven's  rich,  unfathomable  mines 

Our  own!  To  rise  in  science  as  in  bliss! 

To  read  creation,  and  its  mighty  plan, 

In  the  bare  bosom  of  the  Deity  ! 

In  an  eternity,  what  scenes  shall  strike ! 

Adventures  thicken  !  novelties  surprise  ! 

What  webs  of  wonder  shall  unravel  there  ! 

What  full  day  pour  on  all  the  paths  of  heaven. 

And  light  th'  Almighty's  footsteps  in  the  deep  !" 


THE  SLAVE  TRADE  AND  ITS  TERRORS. 

Despite  the  eiforts  which  have  been  made  by 
England,  France  and  the  United  States,  the  slave 
trade  still  continues,  and  many  of  the  scenes  con- 
nected with  it  are  full  of  terror.  It  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  age,  that  such  an  awful  traffic  should  be 
permitted  to  exist.  Humanity  weeps,  and  civil- 
ization is  appalled.    It  was  at  one  time  believed 
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that  the  joint  efiforts  of  the  three  nations  alluded 
to  would  be  productive  of  the  fullest  success. 
But  this  expectation  has  been  sadly  disappointed. 
Nay,  it  is  affirmed  that  a  high  officer  of  Cuba  is 
about  to  return  home  with  a  fortune  of  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars,  derived  from  his  illicit  participa- 
tion in  the  slave  trade.  The  importation  of  slaves 
into  Cuba  has  been  upwards  of  ten  thousand  a 
year  for  some  time  past.  The  London  Times  al- 
ludes to  the  subject  in  detail,  laments  the  little 
that  has  been  accomplished,  and  concludes  with 
the  following  language  of  despondency  and  de- 
spair : 

"  This  is  the  end  of  all  our  exertions.  For 
this  it  is  that  we  have  quarrelled  with  other  na- 
tions, or  coaxed  them,  compromising  our  position 
or  making  our  name  odious.  For  this  a  squad- 
ron is  kept  on  the  coast  of  Africa  at  a  cost  of  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  pounds  yearly,  and  a  fam- 
ily or  two  in  every  one's  acquaintance  has  had  its 
victim  to  fever  or  sunstroke.  For  this  we  keep 
up  settlements  over  40  degrees  of  latitude,  send- 
ing out  Governors  and  Bishops  to  perish  amid 
the  malaria  of  festering  marshes.  For  this  we 
have  societies  and  subscriptions  at  home,  and 
sermons  about  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  and 
speeches  in  Parliament  about  Britain's  segis 
thrown  over  the  slave.  Brazil  and  Spain  care  as 
little  for  our  principles  as  the  naked  barbarians 
who  sell  their  prisoners  or  subjects  to  the  skip- 
pers. The  question  then  is,  what  shall  we  do  ? 
To  despatch  cruisers  to  the  African  coast  to  chase 
slavers  has  been  avowedly  a  failure.  To  remon- 
strate with  foreign  governments  has  been  equal- 
ly ineffectual.  We  have  the  choice  of  two  alter- 
natives— either  to  leave  the  trade  to  itself,  in 
which  case  it  would  be  carried  on  with  at  least  a 
mitigation  of  barbarity,  since  the  health  of  the 
cargo  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  trader,  or 
take  summary  measures  to  prevent  negroes  land- 
ing on  any  point  of  the  slave  importing  coast. 
To  blockade  thoroughly  Cuba  and  Brazil  is  cer- 
tainly a  difficult  enterprise,  but  still  it  might  be 
effected  by  the  perseverance  of  diplomacy  or  the 
authority  of  superior  force.  There  would  at  least 
be  something  of  honesty  and  consistency  in  such 
a  course,  however  great  might  be  the  risk  and  the 
hostility  which  the  act  might  awaken.  But  the 
present  position  of  moderate  and  hesitating  imbe- 
cility can  effect  nothing,  and  the  sooner  we  re- 
linquish a  policy  which  supports  a  preventive 
S(iuadron  on  the  African  coast,  without  hindering 
heavily  laden  slavers  from  appearing  in  the  har- 
bors of  Cuba,  tlie  better  will  it  be  for  our  char- 
acter as  a  sincere  and  determined  people." 

The  London  News  also  discusses  the  horrors 
of  the  slave  trade,  admits  that  they  still  exist  in 
a  fearful  form,  and  says  : 

"  Cuba  is  an  island  full  of  intelligence,  wealth, 
and  of  boundless  productive  power,  to  wliich 
Spain  has  not  yet  given  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of 
freedom  of  any  sort  or  kind.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  native  free  population  of  the  colony 
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hate  and  detest,  not  Spain,  but  the  Governme 
of  Spain.    The  Crown  of  Spain  keeps  possessi 
of  Cuba  by  three  agencies — first,  by  a  Captai 
General,  who  is  absolute  as  to  power  and  auth( 
ity  ;  secondly,  by  an  enormously  large  and  cosi 
Spanish  army  ;  and  thirdly,  by  encouraging  t 
Slave  Trade,  with  a  view  to  the  material  pre 
perity  of  the  wealthier  natives.    In  addition,  t' 
local  government  alarms  the  slave  owners  by  a 
prehensions  as  to  slave  emancipation  and  rev( 
following  any  alteration  of  the  existing  systei 
The  office  of  Captain-General  is  made  either  tl 
reward  of  military  or  political  assistance  at  honl"! 
in  the  misgovernment  of  Spain  itself,  or  is  tl^™ 
price  of  buying  off  and  getting  out  of  the  way 
dangerous  opposition.    In  Cuba  the  Captai 
General  finds  himself  all-powerful,  but  he  knoi 
that  his  possession  of  power  will  be  brief.  E 
has  but  one  way  of  becoming  rapidly  rich — th 
way  falls  in  with  the  general  policy  of  the  State 'd'' 
and  the  result  is  shown  in  the  enormous  fortuni' 
brought  back  to  Europe  by  the  O'Donnellsand  tl 
Conchas  to  whom  Cuba  is  successively  entrustei  "'^ 

Such  being  in  brief  the  condition  of  Cuba  aij 
the  policy  of  the  Court  of  Madrid,  it  is  surely  tl 
idlest  of  all  idle  chimeras  to  imagine  that  a  re^ 
edy  is  to  be  found  for  the  Slave  Trade  'in  cruii  s^i 
ers,  rights  of  search,  or  courts  of  mixed  commi  i" 
sion.    Just  as  education  and  morality  at  hoD  ^ 
are  far  more  effective  means  of  preventing  crin  ot' 
than  police,  so  in  Cuba  political  freedom  is  tl  1*6 
only  true  remedy  for  the  complete  suppression  1  ^ 
the  Slave  Trade.    It  may  not  be  for  our  interea  " 
that  the  United  States  should  gain  possession  1  ' 
Cuba.    But  it  is  a  disgrace  to  civilization  and  i  in 
injury  to  Europe  that  Cuba  should  be  permiti  if 
to  remain  in  its  present  plight — to  civilizatio  ^ 
because  slaves  and  human  mortality  and  the  A  ^ 
rican  slave  trade  there  constitute  the  raw  mat  'J 
rial  of  sugar — to  Europe,  because  the  misrule  (  is 
Cuba  supports  the  misgovernment  of  Spain,  am 
thus  helps  to  perpetuate  a  system  of  political  cor 
ruption  which  discredits  and  demoralises  thJI"' 
quarter  of  the  globe." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  coi 
duct  of  the  Government  of  Spain  is  natural 
enough  exciting  indignation.  And  is  there 
remedy  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to  wipe  out  tliis  dai 
spot,  and  to  put  an  end  to  these  bloody  horrors 
The  friends  of  humanity  should  not  permit  then 
selves  to  be  dispirited.  It  is  true  that  they  ha\ 
not  accomplished  everything,  but  it  is  high) 
probable  that  matters  would  have  been  far  worsi 
but  for  their  praiseworthy  exertions. — Fhilade 
phia  Iiujuircr.  ■ 


DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  A  SLAVEHOLDER  AND  AS 
ABOLITIONIST. 

Slaveholder.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regaH 
to  slavery  ?    I  understand  you  are  an  abolitionia 

Abolition  int.  You  are  quite  correct.  I  hat 
never  shrunk  from  the  open  avowal  of  my  sentj 
mcnts  on  the  subject,  and  I  tell  you  plainly,' 
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i(|old  that  tte  individual  who  deprives  a  human 
siieing  of  liberty,  is  guilty  of  the  highest  crime  it 
a  1  possible  for  man  to  commit,  except  it  be  will- 
lii  illy  taking  the  life  of  another, 
s   S.  Who  is  responsible  for  slavery  ? 

A.  The  slaveholder,  of  course.    The  voice  of 

le  whole  civilized  world  condemns  the  iniquitous 

i^stem. 

S.  What  do  you  suppose  is  our  motive  in 
smmitting  so  great  a  sin  ? 

A.  The  desire  to  realize  large  profits  on  the 
reduction  of  your  staple  commodities,  cotton, 
igar  and  rice  :  for  the  sake  of  gain,  you  rob  a 
lan  of  himself,  and  if  convenience  requires,  of 
is  wife  and  children — you  rob  him  of  the  fruits 
P  his  toil — blot  out  his  intellectual  existence,  and 
;duce  him  to  a  beast  of  burden. 

S.  Who  bui/s  our  cotton,  sugar  and  rice  ? 

A.  (Hesitating)  I  suppose,  mostly,  non-slave- 
olders. 

S.  Are  they  opposed  to  slavery,  I  would  ask  ? 

A.  I  have  not  thought  of  that,  but  of  course 
lost  of  them  are. 

S.  Strange  you  do  not  see  that  those  who  pur- 
hiase  our  goods,  and  give  us  our  profits,  are  in 
arfiie  with  us  ;  I  have  heard  say,  "  the  receiver 

as  bad  as  the  thief."  This  is  countenancing 
I  action,  what  you  so  loudly  condemn  in  words. 

A.  Well,  yes,  I  suppose  it  must  look  a  little 
)  to  you  ;  but  it  is  quite  inconvenient  to  obtain 
'ee  goods,  and  we  could  not  now  command  a  full 
ipply ;  then  the  demand  for  such  goods  is  so 
nail  that  they  cost  more. 

S.  Have  we  not  quite  as  good  an  excuse  for 
avery  ?  Would  it  not  be  much  more  inconve- 
ient  for  tis  to  do  without  our  slaves,  and  in  many 
ises  to  reduce  ourselves  to  actual  poverty  ?  I 
ly  slavery  is  an  evil,  and  a  curse  ;  but  to  get 
d  of  it  involves  us  in  a  thousand-fold  more  dif- 
Eulty  and  sacrifice,  than  you  could  possibly  feel 
I  abstaining  from  the  luxuries  produced  by  sla- 
3ry.  As  you  have  just  bought  my  sugar  and 
lolasses,  I  hold  myself  on  the  same  level  with 
ou.  We  both  see  the  evil  of  slavery,  but  neither 
I  us  is  willing  to  sacrifice  money  or  convenience 
)  principle.  Our  motives  are  alike.  I  cannot 
Tord  to  give  up  the  slaves  I  have  inherited,  and 
ou  cannot  afi'ord  to  give  up  the  luxuries  I  pro- 
ace,  or  to  take  the  trouble  to  obtain  them  from 
■ee  men  at  a  little  greater  cost. 

A.  I  have  never  thought  of  this  before. 

S.  Can  you  not  see  that  the  slaveholder,  and 
le  consumer  of  slave  produce  stand  or  fall  to- 
ether.  If  you  at  the  north,  who  denounce  sla- 
ery  as  a  robbery  and  crime,  would  act  as  you 
rofess,  we  would  listen  to  you ;  but  what  robber 
as  ever  yet  convinced  of  his  sin  by  those  who 
aid  him  for  doing  the  disagreeable  part  of  the 
usiness,  and  shared  in  the  spoil  ?  At  present  I 
Dnsider  myself  only  your  agent.  You  buy  and 
jU  at  the  north,  while  I  manage  my  plantation 
)uth,  arranging  every  year  to  meet  your  demand, 
'ou  have  far  less  excuse  for  your  part  of  slavery. 
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than  we  have  for  ours.  I  have  heard  some  who 
raise  the  loudest  cry  against  slaveholders,  say  they 
could  not  afi'ord  to  pay  a  single  cent  diiference  in 
favor  of  a  yard  of  free  cotton. 

A.  I  have  always  abhorred  slavery  as  the  worst 
of  all  robbery,  the  greatest  crime  against  God  and 
man.  I  have  raised  my  voice  against  it,  even  in 
the  face  of  persecution  and  personal  danger.  I 
had  thought  that  1  at  least,  was  clear  of  the  blood 
of  the  slave.  If  by  refraining  from  the  purchase 
of  your  slave-grown  produce,  I  could  in  any  way 
help  to  overthrow  slavery,  I  would  do  it  with  all 
my  heart ;  but  as  there  is  little  probabilty  that 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  community,  even 
the  anti-slavery  community,  would  do  the  same, 
I  do  not  see  that  it  is  worth  while  for  vie  to  make 
so  great  a  sacrifice. 

S.  Exactly  so,  f  agree  with  you  precisely. 
Living  as  I  do,  in  the  midst  of  slavery,  I  know 
and  feel  its  abominations  better  than  you  can,  for 
I  have  still  a  human  heart  not  wholly  hardened. 
Never  have  I  ceased  to  cherish  the  sentiments  of 
freedom  and  humanity  taught  me  by  my  mother 
when  a  little  child;  but  I  have  reasoned  just  as 
you  do ;  I  do  not  see  that  my  individual  example 
and  influence  would  effect  much  :  I  should  only 
reduce  myself  to  poverty,  and  subject  myself  to 
persecution  and  ridicule.  So  I  satisfy  my  con- 
science, which  is  sometimes  a  little  troublesome, 
by  considering  that  I  am  a  kind  and  humane 
master,  always  abstaining  from  cruelty,  and  en- 
deavoring to  do  the  best  I  can  for  my  servants 
under  tJie  circumstances.  You  ^see  it  would  be 
folly  in  me  as  an  individual  to  stem  the  tide  of 
opposition,  or  to  attempt  to  abolish  slavery  through 
my  efforts,  just  as  it  would  be  folly  in  you  to  re- 
fuse to  purchase  my  produce.  An  individual 
can  do  but  little  you  know. 

A.  And  so  you  are  willing  to  go  on  commit- 
ting sin  even  in  the  face  of  light  and  knowledge  ! 
you  refuse  to  do  your  duty  because  others  will 
not  do  theirs  !  and  because  you  cannot  abolish 
slavery,  you  are  content  to  uphold  it  by  example 
and  influence,  and  rob  hundreds  of  our  fellow 
creatures  of  their  rights  ! 

8.  I  am  not  a  slaveholder  by  choice,  but  by 
inheritance ;  and  to  emancipate  my  slaves  re- 
duces me  at  once  from  afiluence  to  poverty. 

A.  Is  not  honest  poverty  better  than  ill-gotten 
gain  ?  0,  why  will  you  not  be  true  to  yourself, 
and  at  once  let  your  example  be  felt  on  the  side 
of  freedom  ? 

8.  Ah  !  I  see  you  wish  to  preach  to  me.  It's 
easy  to  tell  others  what  to  do.  "  Easier  to  tell 
twenty  the  good  that  ought  to  be  done,  than  to 
be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  your  own  teach- 
ing." Havn't  you  just  now  acknowledged  that 
you  would  not  make  even  a  small  sacrifice  unless 
everybody  else  would  do  the  same,  and  you  were 
sure  of  a  great  good  ?  I  say  I  am  as  good  as 
you.  You  can't  find  the  difference  for  your  life. 
The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  we  both  hate 
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slavery  as  far  as  talking  goes,  but  wlien  it  comes 
to  acting,  we  like  ease,  money  and  convenience. 

A.  I  wonder  I  have  not  thought  of  this  before. 
To  be  candid,  there  is  much  reason  in  what  you 
say,  and  I  think  you  will  have  to  strike  me  off 
your  list  of  customers. 


FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  20,  1857. 

The  Kansas  Indians. — The  readers  of  the 
Review  may  have  learned  from  our  brief  account 
of  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  in  New  York,  that 
the  attention  of  that  body  was  drawn  to  the  suf- 
fering condition  of  the  Kansas  tribe  of  Indians, 
and  some  steps  were  taken  towards  the  extension 
of  aid.  This  tribe  possess  a  small  reservation  of 
land  on  the  western  border  of  Kansas — a  dimi- 
nutive portion  of  the  large,  fertile  and  valu- 
able country  they  once  owned.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  represents  them  in  his 
last  report  as  the  victims  of  intemperance,  dis- 
ease and  poverty — the  result  of  being  trespassed 
upon  by  the  whites  and  driven  from  their  hunt- 
ing grounds.  The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs refers  to  them-  in^he  following  terms  : — 
The  Kansas  tribe  of  Indians  continue  their 
wandering  mod^of  life,  as  usual,  and  may  annu- 
ally be  found  upon  the  Santa  Fe,  and  other  roads 
in  the  Tei-ritory,  begging,  and  sometimes,  I  pre- 
sume, committing  petty  thefts.  They  seem  to 
me  to  have  a  peculiar  claim  to  sympathy,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  they,  a  few  years  since,  sold, 
for  a  mere  nominal  consideration,  the  most  valu- 
able lauds  in  this  fertile  and  beautiful  Territory, 
and  are  now,  by  force  of  circumstances,  reduced 
to  a  state  of  vagabondage,  with  a  reserve  of  con- 
siderable extent,  whose  boundaries  have  been 
only  recently  defined.  A  portion  even  of  this 
reserve  is  in  the  possession  of  claimants  who  re- 
fuse to  relinquish  it,  and  urge  in  their  defence 
that  the  recent  survey  of  the  Kansas  reserve  en- 
croached upon  the  Shawnee  lands,  which  they 
supposed  open  to  pre-emption." 

The  Kansas  are  said  to  number  about  800  per- 
sons, and  there  are  probably  none  of  the  Abori- 
gines residing  within  the  reach  of  Fnends,  who 
are  more  pressiugly  and  properly  the  objects  of 
their  Christian  sympathy  and  assistance.  It  is 
known,  too,  that  they  are  looking  anxiously  to- 
wards Friends  for  succor  and  instruction. 

The  following  extract  from  the  last  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  bears  strong 
testimony  to  the  patient,  forbearing  endurance  of 
the  Indian  under  an  accumulation  of  terrible 
wrongs,  and  will,  we  think,  be  read  with  interest. 


"  The  existing  laws  for  the  protection  of  ti 
persons  and  property  of  the  Indian  wards  of  tl 
government. are  sadly  defective.    New  and  moi 
stringent  statutes  are  required.     The  relatio 
which  the  federal  government  sustains  towaix 
the  Indians,  and  the  duties  and  obligations  flov 
ing  from  it,  cannot  be  faithfully  met  and  dii 
charged  without  ample  legal  provisions,  and  th 
necessary  power  and  means  to  enforce  then 
The  rage  for  speculation  and  the  wonderful  d( 
sire  to  obtain  choice  lands,  which  seem  to  pos 
sess  so  many  of  those  who  go  into  our  new  terr 
tories,  cause  them  to  lose  sight  of  and  entirel 
overlook  the  rights  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitautsj 
The  most  dishonorable  expedients  have,  in  man 
cases,  been  made  use  of  to  dispossess  the  Indian 
demoralizing  means  employed  to  obtain  his  projla 
erty  ;  and,  for  the  want  of  adequate  laws,  the  d( 
partment  is  now  often  perplexed  and  embarraf 
sed,  because  of  inability  to  afford  prompt  relitii 
and  apply  the  remedy  in  cases  obviously  requi 
ring  them. 


The  general  disorder  so  long  prevailing  i; 
Kansas  Territory,  and  the  consequent  unsettleij 
state  of  civil  affairs  there,  have  been  very  injuri| 
ous  to  the  interests  of  many  of  the  Indian  tribe 
in  that  Territory.    The  state  of  affairs  referrei 
to,  with  the  influx  of  lawless  men  and  specula! 
tors  incident  and  introductory  thereto,  has  impe^ 
ded  the  surveys,  and  the  selections  for  the  homei 
of  the  Indians,  and  otherwise  prevented  the  full 
establishment  and  proper  efificiency  of  all  th' 
means  for  civilization  and  improvement  withiii 
the  scope  of  the  several  treaties  with  them.  Th' 
schools  have  not  been  as  fully  attended,  nor  th 
school  buildings,  agency  houses,  and  other  i: 
provements,  as  rapidly  constructed  as  they  mighl 
have  otherwise  been.     Trespasses  and  depredaj 
tions  of  every  conceivable  kind  have  been  coi 
mitted  on  the  Indians.    They  have  been  person^ 
ally  maltreated,  their  property  stolen,  their  timi 
ber  destroyed,  their  possessions  encroached  uponi 
and  divers  other  wrongs  and  injuries  done  them' 
Notwithstanding  all  which,  they  have  afforded  ij 
praiseworthy  example  of  good  conduct,  under  thfi 
most  trying  circumstances.     They  have  at  ncl 
time,  that  I  am  aware  of,  attempted  to  redresi 
their  own  wrongs,  but  have  patiently  submittec' 
to  injury,  relying  on  the  good  fiiith  and  justieiji 
of  the  government  to  indemnify  them.    In  thci 
din  and  strife  between  the  anti-slavery  and  pro 
slavery  parties  with  reference  to  the  condition  ol 
the  African  race  there,  and  in  which  the  right!' 
and  interests  of  the  red  man  have  been  complete 
ly  overlooked  and  disregarded,  the  good  conduc 
and  patient  submission  of  the  latter  contrast  fa 
vorably  with  the  disorderly  and  lawless  conduci 
of  many  of  their  white  brethren,  who,  while  the^ 
have  quarrelled  about  the  African,  have  unite( 
upon  the  soil  of  Kansas  in  wrong  doing  towar( 
the  Indian  ! 

In  relation  to  the  emigrated  and  partially  civ 
ilized  tribes  in  Kansas,  the  circumstances  unclci 
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Hhich  they  were  transplanted  to  that  country, 
'"ind  the  pledges  of  this  government  that  it  should 
™>e  to  them  and  their  posterity  a  permanent  home 
'™brever,  the  distrust  and  doubt  under  which  they 
"llssented  to  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  their  respec- 
tive tracts  to  the  United  States  for  the  use  and 
''siccupatiou  of  our  own  population,  I  have  in  for- 
'■"lier  reports  treated  fully ;  and  have  likewise  en- 
™[eavored  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  per- 
ons,  that  the  small  tracts  which  these  tribes 
»s  ave  reserved  in  Kansas  as  their  permanent  homes, 
lust  be  so  regarded.    They  cannot  again  be  re- 
-'jioved.    They  must  meet  their  fate  upon  their 
iresent  reservations  in  that  Territory,  and  there 
"!  le  made  a  civilized  people,  or  crushed  and  blot- 
»  ed  out.    Their  condition  is  critical,  simply  be- 
'P  ause  their  rights  and  interests  seem  thus  far  to 
If  lave  been  entirely  lost  sight  of  and  disregarded 
^y  their  new  neighbors.    They  may  be  preserved 
it|nd  civilized,  and  will  be,  if  the  guarantees  and 
II  jtipulations  of  their  treaties  are  faithfully  fulfilled 
nd  enforced,  and  the  federal  government  dis- 
ii  iharges  its  obligations  and  redeems  its  pledged 
!i  aith  towards  them.    As  peace  and  order  seem 
i  low  to  be  restored  to  the  Territory,  it  is  to  be 
» loped  that  the  good  citizens  thereof  will  make 
laste  to  repair  the  wrong  and  injury  which  the 
■ed  men  of  Kansas  have  suffered  by  the  acts  of 
rheir  white  neighbors,  and  that  hereafter  they 
vill  not  only  treat  the  Indians  fairly,  but  that  all 
rood  citizens  will  set  their  faces  against  the  con- 
iuct  of  any  lawless  men  who  may  attempt  to 
irespass  upon  the  rights  of,  or  otherwise  injure, 
he  Indian  population  there. 

In  reviewing  the  events  of  the  pr.st  year  with 
reference  to  the  improvement  of  our  Indian  pop- 
ilation,  there  appear  within  the  reserves  of  sev- 
jral  tribes  such  unmistakable  manifestations  of 
progress  as  to  excite  and  stimulate  our  lawgivers 
md  the  benevolent  and  philanthropic  of  the  land, 
bo  a  more  lively  and  active  interest  in  the  present 
condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  race,  and 
fco  invite  an  increased  eifort  and  energy  in  the 
eanse  of  Indian  civilization.  That  the  red  man 
can  be  transformed  in  his  habits,  domesticated, 
and  civilized,  and  made  a  useful  element  in  so- 
ciety, there  is  abundant  evidence.  With  refer- 
ence to  his  true  character,  erroneous  opinions  very 
generally  prevail.  He  is,  indeed,  the  victim  of 
prejudice.  He  is  only  regarded  as  the  irreclaim- 
able, terrible  savage,  who  in  war  spares  neither 
age  nor  sex,  but  with  heartless  and  cruel  barbar- 
ity subjects  the  innocent  and  defenceless  to  in- 
human tortures,  committing  with  exultant  de- 
light the  most  horrible  massacres.  These  are 
chronicled  from  year  to  year,  and  are,  indeed, 
sad  chapters  in  our  annals.  But  the  history  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  Indian  has  never  been  writ- 
ten ;  the  story  of  his  wrongs  has  never  been  told. 
Of  these  there  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  an  earthly 
record. 

As  a  man  he  has  his  joys  and  his  sorrows. 
His  love  for  his  offspring  is  intense.     In  his 
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friendships,  he  is  steadfast  and  true,  and  will 
never  be  the  first  to  break  faith.  His  courage 
is  undoubted,  his  perception  quick,  and  his  mem- 
ory of  the  highest  order.  His  judgment  is  de- 
fective, but  by  proper  training  and  discipline,  his 
intellectual  powers  are  susceptible  of  culture  and 
can  be  elevated  to  a  fair  standard.  He  can  be 
taught  the  arts  of  peace,  and  is  by  no  means  in- 
apt in  learning  to  handle  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical implements,  and  applying  them  to  their 
appropriate  uses.  With  these  qualities,  although 
the  weaker,  he  is  eminently  entitled  to  the  kind 
consideration  of  the  stronger  race. 

London  Yearly  Meeting. — We  have  brief 
private  accounts  of  the  sittings  of  this  Yearly 
Meeting  down  to  the  28th  of  last  month. 

In  addition  to  its  accustomed  business,  examin- 
ation into  the  state  of  Society,  &c.,  several  impor- 
tant topics  were  before  it.  One  of  these  was  a  pro- 
position to  admit  marriages  to  be  accomplished,  in 
the  usual  mode  of  our  religious  Society,  one  of  the 
parties  being  a  member  and  the  other  a  pror 
fessor  with  Friends  and  an  attender  of  our  meet- 
ings ;  it  being  understood  that  such  marriage 
was  to  confer  no  right  of  membership  upon  per- 
sons thus  situated,  nor  tj^eir'  offspring.  The  sub- 
ject was  freely  discussed^  and  a  large  number  of 
Friends  present  were  prepared,  for  the  proposed 
change  ;  but  some  others  taking  a  different  view, 
it  was  concluded  to  refer  the  matter  to  another 
Yearly  Meeting. 

The  expediency  of  discountenancing  the  use 
of  "all  intoxicating  drinks"  by  substituting  these 
words  for  "  distilled  spirits"  in  the  advices,  was 
calmly  but  earnestly  discussed,  and  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  spoke  approved  the  change ; 
but  in  accordance  with  our  Christian  principle  of 
condescension,  it  was  agreed  to  go  no  further  at 
present  than  to  insert  a  strong  paragraph  on  this 
subject  is  general  epistle. 

The  continuance  of  the  correspondence  with 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  under  present  cir- 
cumstances was  referred  to  the  large  Committee, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
that  body,  it  was  with  much  unanimity  decided 
not  to  write  an  Epistle  to  that  Meeting  this  year. 
It  was  directed  that  a  copy  of  a  short  minute 
stating  this  conclusion  should  be  forwarded  to 
Philadelphia,  with  the  Printed  General  Epistle. 

"  A  Christian  Salutation  to  all  who  bear  the 
name  of  Friends,"  was  adopted,  and  is  designed 
for  circulation  in  Europe,  America  and  Australia. 

The  several  sittings  were  conducted  with  much 
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unity,  and  at  the  same  time  witli  great  brotherly 
freedom  in  the  expression  of  differing  sentiments, 
and  the  conclusions  come  to  with  that  harmony 
and  deference  for  each  other  which  must  always 
characterize  our  religious  meetings,  when  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  Truth,  and  the  love  of 
its  Divine  Author,  control  their  action. 

We  hope  shortly  to  lay  before  our  readers  fur- 
ther details  of  this  important  meeting.  C. 

Scarcity  and  High  Prices  in  the  West. 
— An  esteemed  correspondent  writing  in  the 
western  part  of  Illinois,  under  date  of  6th  mo. 
29th,  says  : — "  The  prospect  of  crops  here  is  not 
very  flattering.  Fall  wheat  is  nearly  all  winter- 
killed, and  not  a  great  deal  of  spring  wheat  has 
been  sown.  The  farmers  appear  to  be  planting 
what  corn  they  can,  but  it  seems  likely  many 
fields  must  be  unoccupied  with  a  crop  this  sea- 
son. The  protracted  winter  and  cool,  dry  spring 
have  caused  great  advance  in  produce  in  this 
western  land.  Wheat  is  selling  as  high  as  $1.83 ; 
Corn  75  cts.  to  $1.50  ;  Oats  nearly  as  high ;  Hay 
from  $30  to  $50  per  ton ;  potatoes  are  from  f  1 
to  $2  per  bushel ;  and  meat  and  butter  about 
in  proportion.  I  thinlc  the  prospect  of  a  fruit 
crop  is  pretty  good,  and  recent  rains  have  much 
helped  the  grain  and  pasture. 

Makried, — At  Yorktown,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  27th  of  Fifth  month,  Timothy  B.  Hussey,  of 
North  Berwick,  Maine,  to  Anna  daughter  of  Isaac  and 
Phebe  Mekeel,  of  Yorktown. 


Died, — On  the  ICth  of  1st  mo.  last,  Hannah  Lewis, 
in  the  51st  3-ear  of  her  age,  an  elder  of  Miami  Monthly 
Meeting,  Ohio.  This  dear  friend  bore  her  sufferings, 
which  at  times  were  very  great,  with  much  iiatience 
and  resignation,  often  saying  they  were  light  com- 
pared with  the  sufferings  of  her  dear  Redeemer  ;  and 
we  believe  she  died  with  the  hope  of  a  blessed  im- 
mortality. 


WATCH  MAKING  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting 
branches  of  Swiss  industry  is  the  watch-making 
trade.  It  is  carried  on  to  an  immense  and  still 
increasing  extent  in  the  mountainous  district  of 
Neufchatel,  in  tlie  French  portion  of  the  Canton 
of  Berne,  and  of  Geneva.  It  has  been  a  source 
of  wealth  and  comfort  to  many  thousands  of  the 
inhabitants,  who,  in  the  seldom-visited  villages  of 
the  Swiss,  have  gathered  around  them  a  large 
portion  of  the  enjoyments  of  life. 

Switzerland  has  long  furnished  the  markets  of 
France  ;  and  though  the  names  of  certain  French 
watch-makers  have  obtained  a  European  cele- 
brity, yet  an  examination  into  this  trade  has 
elicited  the  fact,  that  not  ten  watches  are  made 


in  Paris  in  the  course  of  a  year — the  immenj  lit 
consumption  of  France  being  furnished  froi  t 
Switzerland,  the  Swiss  works  being  only  examine  iH 
and  rectified  by  the  French  watch-makers.  fJ 

The  Jura  Mountains  have  been  the  cradle  (  w 
much  celebrity  in  the  mechanical  arts,  partici  « 
larly  in  those  more  exquisite  productions  of  whic  li 
a  minute  compilation  is  the  peculiar  characteristi(  « 

During  the  winter,  which  lasts  from  six  t  tin 
seven  months — the  inhabitants  are,  in  a  mannei  » 
imprisoned  in  their  dwellings,  engaged  in  th 
completion  of  those  works  which  require  th 
utmost  development  of  skilful  ingenuity.  Ar  h 
nually  over  twenty  thousand  watches  are  prci  tl 
duced  in  the  elevated  regions  of  Neufchatel.  Th  ol 
most  I'emarkable  of  the  French  watch-makers  ban  n 
their  birth  and  education  in  Switzerland.  i: 

The  United  States  is  said  to  consume  th  3 
largest  number  of  these  watches.  With  the  ex  l 
ception  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  manufacture  0  » 
the  watch-cases,  the  mechanism  of  the  Neufcha  m 
tel  watches  are  of  little  value,  consisting  mereb  tl 
of  a  little  steel  or  brass.  The  steel  is  importec  li] 
from  England,  and  is  reckoned  the  best  that  cat 
be  produced ;  the  brass  is  furnished  by  France 

With  respect  to  gold  and  silver,  the  inhabit 
ants  of  Neufchatel  have,  for  a  long  period,  hac 
no  other  resource  than  to  melt  current  money,  til 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  from  whence 
they  have  been  lately  supplied  by  English  mer- 
chants. 



GLEANINGS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
(Continued  from  page  613.) 

In  France  the  sewer  authorities  hold  an  an-t 
nual  hunting  match,  on  which  occasion  there  is 
a  grand  capture  of  rats;  these  animals  are  not 
destined  to  afford  sport  to  the  "fancy,"  under 
the  tender  manipulations  of  a  dog  "Billy;"  om 
the  contrary,  our  neighbors  have  too  much 
respect  for  the  integrity  of  his  hide.  We  are 
informed  that  they  have  established  a  company 
in  Paris,  upon  the  Hudson's  Bay  principle,  to 
buy  up  all  the  rats  of  the  country  for  the  sake' 
of  their  skin.  The  soft  nap  of  the  fur  wheat 
dressed  is  of  the  most  beautiful  texture,  far  ex-, 
ceeding  in  delicacy  that  of  the  beaver,  and  thC' 
hatters  consequently  use  it  as  a  substitute.  Thei 
hide  is  employed  to  make  the  thumbs  of  the  best 
gloves,  the  elasticity  and  closeness  of  its  texture^ 
rendering  it  preferable  to  kid. 

Parent  Duchatclet  collected  several  particu- 
lars of  the  rats  which  in  his  day  frequented  the 
knackers'  yards  at  Montfaucon.    Attracted  by 
the  abundance  of  animal  food,  they  increased  so 
enormously  that  the  surrounding  inhabitants, 
hearing  that  the  Government  intended  to  remove 
these  establishments,  were  seized  with  apprehen- 
sion lest  the  vermin,  when  deprived  of  their 
larder,  should  spread  through  the  neighborhood,  | 
and,  like  a  flight  of  locusts,  swallow  up  every  I 
thing.    The  alarmists  may  even  have  feared  lest  | 
they  should  meet  with  a  similar  fate  to  that  of  I 
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Dsthe  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  who,  if  old  ehron- 
oiicles  are  to  be  believed,  retired  to  a  castle  in  one 
iet)f  the  isles  of  the  Rhine  to  escape  being  devour- 
3d  by  a  host  of  these  creatures  whose  appetites 
t  yere  set  upon  him,  and  who,  pertinaciously  pui-- 
akuing  him  to  his  retreat,  succeeded  in  eating 
if  him  up  at  last.  The  Report  of  the  Commission 
i(  instituted  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of 
t  the  Montfaucon  case  showed  that  the  apprehen- 
sipions  of  serious  damage  were  by  no  means  un- 

I  founded. 

II  "If  the  carcases  of  dead  horses  be  thrown 
t  during  the  day  in  a  corner,  the  next  morning 
uphey  will  be  found  stripped  of  their  flesh.  An 
k  pld  proprietor  of  one  of  the  slaughter-houses  had 
ii  I  certain  space  of  ground  entirely  surrounded  by 

walls,  with  holes  only  large  enough  for  the  in- 
1 6;ress  and  egress  of  rats.  Within  this  inclosure 
she  left  the  carcases  of  two  or  three  horses  ;  and 
[vhen  night  came,  he  went  quietly  with  his  work- 
i  lien,  stopped  up  the  holes,  and  then  entered  into 
;he  inclosure,  with  a  stick  in  one  hand  and  a 
ighted  torch  in  the  other.  The  animals  covered 
;he  ground  so  thickly  that  a  blow  struck  any- 
ivhere  did  execution.  By  repeating  the  process 
ifter  intervals  of  a  few  days,  he  killed  16,050 
rats  in  the  space  of  one  month,  and  2,620  in  a 
single  night.  They  have  burrowed  under  all  the 
ivalls  and  buildings  in  the  neighborhood,  and  it 
s  only  by  such  precautions  as  putting  broken 
^■lass  bottle  round  the  foundation  of  a  house  at- 
;ached  to  the  establishment  that  the  proprietor 
.3  able  to  preserve  it.  All  the  neighboring 
ields  are  excavated  by  them  :  and  it  is  not  un- 
isual  for  the  earth  to  give  way  and  leave  these 
mbterraneau  works  exposed.  In  severe  frost, 
ivhen  it  becomes  impossible  to  cut  up  the  bodies 
jf  the  horses,  and  when  the  fragments  of  flesh 
ire  almost  too  hard  for  the  rats  to  feed  upon, 
they  enter  the  body  and  devour  the  flesh  from 
the  inside,  so  that  when  the  thaw  comes  the 
workmen  find  nothing  below  the  skin  but  a  skel- 
eton, better  cleared  of  its  flesh  than  if  it  had 
been  done  by  the  most  skilful  operator.  Their 
ferocity,  as  well  as  their  voracity,  surpasses  any- 
thing that  can  be  imagined.  M.  Majendie 
placed  a  dozen  rats  in  a  box  in  order  to  try  some 
experiments;  when  he  reached  home  and  opened 
the  box,  there  were  but  three  remaining  :  these 
had  devoured  the  rest,  and  had  only  left  their 
bones  and  tails." 

We  have  been  informed  that  these  rats  regu- 
larly marched  in  troops  in  search  of  water  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and  that  they  have  often 
been  met  in  single  file,  stealing  beside  the  walls 
that  lined  the  road  to  their  drinking-place.  As 
the  pavement  in  Paris  overhangs  the  gutters, 
the  rats  take  advantage  of  this  covered  way  to 
creep  in  safety  from  street  to  street.  Their  mi- 
gratory habits  are  well  known,  and  every  neigh- 
borhood has  it?  tale  of  their  travels.  Mr.  Jesse 
relates  an  anecdote,  communicated  to  him  by  a 
Sussex  clergyman,  which  tends  to  prove  that  the 
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old  English  rat  at  least  shows  a  consideration 
and  care  for  its  elders  on  the  march  which  is 
worthy  of  human  philanthropy.  "  Walking  out 
in  some  meadows  one  evening,  he  observed  a 
great  number  of  rats  migrating  from  one  place 
to  another.  He  stood  perfectly  still,  and  the 
whole  assemblage  passed  close  to  him.  His  as- 
tonishment, however,  was  great  when  he  saw 
amongst  the  number  an  old  blind  rat,  which 
held  a  piece  of  stick  at  one  end  in  its  mouth, 
while  another  had  hold  of  the  other  end  of  it, 
and  thus  conducted  its  blind  companion."  A 
kindred  circumstance  was  witnessed  in  1757  by 
Mr.  Purdew,  a  surgeon's  mate  on  board  the. 
Lancaster.  Lying  awake  one  evening  in  his 
berth,  he  saw  a  rat  enter,  look  cautiously  round, 
and  retire.  He  soon  returned  leading  a  second 
rat,  who  appeared  to  be  blind,  by  the  ear.  A 
third  rat  joined  them  shortly  afterwards,  and  as- 
sisted the  original  conductor  in  picking  up  frag- 
ments of  biscuit,  and  placing  them  before  their 
infirm  parent,  as  the  blind  old  patriarch  was 
supposed  to  be.  It  is  only  when  tormented  by 
hunger  that  they  appear  to  lose  their  fellow-feel- 
ing, and  to  prey  upon  one  another. 

The  sagacity  of  the  rat  in  the  pursuit  of  food 
is  so  great  that  we  almost  wonder  at  the  small 
amount  of  its  cerebral  development.  Indeed,  he 
is  so  cunning,  and  works  occasionally  with  such 
human  ingenuity,  that  accounts  which  are  per- 
fectly correct  are  sometimes  received  as  mere 
fables.  Incredible  as  the  story  may  appear,  of 
their  removing  hens'  eggs  by  one  fellow  lying 
on  his  back  and  grasping  tightly  his  ovoid  bur- 
den with  his  forepaws,  whilst  his  comrades  drag 
him  away  by  the  tail,  we  have  no  reason  to  dis- 
believe it,  knowing  as  we  do  that  they  will  carry 
eggs  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  a  house,  lift- 
ing them  from  stair  to  stair,  the  first  rat  pushing 
them  up  on  its  hind  and  the  second  lifting  them 
with  its  fore  legs.  They  will  extract  the  cotton 
from  a  flask  of  Florence  oil,  dipping  in  their 
long  tails,  and  repeating  the  manoeuvre  until 
they  have  consumed  every  drop.  We  •  have 
found  lumps  of  sugar  in  deep  drawers  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  feet  from  the  place  where  the 
petty  larceny  was  committed ;  and  a  friend  saw 
a  rat  mount  a  table  on  which  a  drum  of  figs  was 
placed,  and  straightway  tip  it  over,  scattering  its 
contents  on  the  floor  beneath,  where  a  score  of 
his  expectant  brethren  sat  watching  for  the 
windfall.  His  instinct  is  no  less  shown  in  the 
selection  of  suitable  food.  He  attacks  the  por- 
tion of  the  elephant's  tusks  that  abound  with 
animal  oil,  in  preference  to  that  which  contains 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  rat-gnawn  ivory  is 
selected  by  the  turner  as  fitted  for  billiard-balls 
and  other  articles  where  the  qualities  of  elas- 
ticity and  transparency  are  required.  Thus  the 
tooth-print  of  this  little  animal  serves  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  excellence  in  a  precious 
material  devoted  to  the  decorative  arts. 

The  rat  does  not  confine  himself  to  inert  sub- 
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stances ;  when  he  is  hard  pressed  for  food  he  will 
attack  anything  weaker  than  himself.  Frogs, 
Goldsmith  says,  had  been  introduced  into  Ire- 
land some  considerable  time  before  the  brown 
rat,  and  had  multiplied  abundantly,  but  they 
were  pursued  in  their  marshes  by  this  indefati- 
gable hunter,  and  eaten  clean  from  off  the  Eme- 
rald Isle.  He  does  not  scruple  to  assault  do- 
mestic poultry ;  though  a  rat  which  attempted  to 
capture  the  chicken  of  a  game  fowl,  was  killed 
by  the  mother  with  beak  and  spur  in  the  course 
of  twelve  minutes.  The  hen  seized  it  by  the 
neck,  shook  it  violently,  put  out  an  eye,  and 
plainly  showed  that  the  fowl  in  a  conflict  would 
be  the  more  powerful  of  the  two,  if  he  was  only 
equally  daring.  The  number  of  young  ducks 
which  the  rats  destroyed  in  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens rendered  it  necessary  to  surround  the  pools 
with  a  wire  rat-fencing,  which,  half-way  up,  has 
a  pipe  of  wire- work,  the  circle  of  which  is  not 
complete  by  several  inches  in  the  under  part, 
and  the  rat,  unable  to  crawl  along  the  concave 
roof  which  stops  his  onward  path,  is  compelled 
to  return  discomfited. 

The  rats  have  been  for  a  long  time  the  pests 
of  these  Gardens,  attracted  by  the  presence  of 
large  quantities  of  food.  The  grating  under  one 
of  the  tigers'  dens  is  eaten  through  by  this  nim- 
ble-toothed burglar,  who  makes  as  light  of  cop- 
per wire  as  of  leaden  pipes.  Immediately  upon 
the  construction  of  the  new  monkey-house,  they 
took  took  possession  and  ate  through  the  floors 
in  every  direction  to  get  at  poor  Jacko's  bread. 
Vigorous  measures  were  taken  to  exclude  them ; 
the  floors  were  filled  in  with  concrete,  and  the 
open  roof  was  ceiled;  but  they  quietly  penetra- 
ted through  the  plaster  of  the  latter,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  holes  to  this  day.  They  burrowed 
in  the  old  inclosure  of  the  wombat  till  the  ground 
was  quite  rotten ;  and  they  still  march  about  the 
den  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  scamper  over  his 
impregnable  hide.  It  is  only  by  constant  hunting 
them  with  terriers  that  they  can  be  kept  down, 
and  as  many  as  a  hundred  in  a  fortnight  are 
often  dispatched,  their  carcases  being  handed 
over  to  the  vultures  and  eagles.  Many  of  them 
seek  in  the  daytime  a  securer  retreat.  They 
have  frequently  been  seen  at  evening  swimming 
in  companies  across  the  canal  to  forage  in  the 
Gardens  through  the  night,  and  in  the  morning 
they  returned  to  their  permanent  quarters  by 
the  same  route. 

The  proprietors  of  the  bonded-wheat  ware- 
houses on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  are  forced  to 
take  the  utmost  precautions  against  the  entrance 
of  these  depredators;  otherwise  they  would  troop 
in  myriads  from  the  sewers  and  water-side  prem- 
ises, and,  as  they  are  undoubtedly  in  the  habit 
of  communicating  among  their  friends  the  where- 
abouts of  any  extraordinary  supplies,  they  would 
go  on  increasing  day  by  day  as  the  report  of  the 
good  news  spread  through  rat-land.  To  repel 
their  attentions,  the  wooden  floors,  and  the  under 


parts  of  the  doors  of  the  granaries,  are  lined  witl  li' 
sheet  iron,  and  the  foundations  are  sometimes  se  * 
in  concrete  mixed  with  glass — matters  too  hare  ^ 
for  even  their  teeth  to  discuss.  hp 

Country  rats  in  the  summer  take  to  the  fields  m 
and  create  enormous  havoc  among  the  standing  plet 
corn.    They  nibble  ofi"  the  ears  of  wheat,  anc  p 
carry  them  to  their  runs  and  burrows,  when  « 
large  stores  have  been  found  hoarded  up  with  al  I  son 
the  forethought  of  the  dormouse.    Farmers  an  b 
often  puzzled  to  account  for  the  presence  of  ratfi  lie 
in  wheat-stacks  which  have  been  placed  upot  jii 
the  most  cunningly-contrived  stands.    The  fad  of 
is,  these  animals  are  tossed  up  with  the  sheavei 
to  the  rick,  where  they  increase  and  multiply  ali 
their  leisure,  and  frequently  to  such  an  extenli 
that  a  rick,  seeming  fair  on  the  outside,  is  litth  ^, 
better  than  a  huge  rat-pie. 

The  propensity  of  the  rat  to  gnaw  must  not  b( 
attributed  altogether  to  a  reckless  determinatior 
to  overcome  impediments.     The  never-ceasing 
action  of  his  teeth  is  not  a  pastime,  but  a  neceS'  (], 
sity  of  his  existence.    The  writer  of  an  interes^'  || 
ing  paper  in  "Bentley's  Miscellany"  has  ex->  jj 
plained  so  clearly  the  dentistry  of  the  tribe,  thai  j, 
we  extract  his  account :  j 

"  The  rat  has  formidable  weapons  in  the  shape  , 
of  four  small,  long,  and  very  sharp  teeth,  two  ol  J 
which  are  in  the  upper  and  two  in  the  lowei  j 
jaw.  These  are  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  j 
and  by  the  following  wonderful  provision  of  na-  j 
ture  have  always  a  fine,  sharp,  cutting  edge.  On  ( 
examining  them  carefully,  we  find  that  the  innei  ^ 
part  is  of  a  soft,  ivory-like  composition,  whicli 
may  easily  be  worn  away,  whereas  the  outside  is 
of  a  glass-like  enamel,  which  is  excessively  hard. 
The  upper  teeth  work  exactly  into  the  under,  so 
that  the  centres  of  the  opposed  teeth  pieet  ex- 
actly in  the  act  of  gnawing;  the  soft  part  is  thus 
being  perpetually  worn  away,  while  the  hard 
part  keeps  a  sharp,  chiscl-like  edge;  at  the  same 
time  the  teeth  grow  up  from  the  bottom,  so  that 
as  they  wear  away  a  fresh  supply  is  ready.  The 
consequence  of  this  arrangement  is,  that,  if  one 
of  the  teeth  be  removed,  either  by  accident  or  on 
purpose,  the  opposite  tooth  will  continue  to  grow 
upwards,  and,  as  there  is  nothing  to  grind  iti 
away,  will  project  from  the  mouth  and  turn  upon 
itself ;  or,  if  it  be  an  under-tooth,  it  will  even  run 
into  the  skull  above.  There  is  a  preparation  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeonsi 
which  well  illustrates  this  fact.  It  is  an  incisot' 
tooth  of  a  rat,  which,  from  the  cause  above  men- 
tioned, has  increased  its  growth  upward  to  such 
a  degree  that  it  has  formed  a  complete  circle  and 
a  segment  of  another;  the  diameter  of  it  is  about 
large  enough  to  admit  a  good-sized  thumb.  It 
is  accompanied  by  the  following  memorandum, 
addressed  by  a  Spanish  priest  to  Sir  J.  Banks, 
who  presented  it  to  the  Museum:  'I  send  you 
an  extrordiuary  tooth  of  a  rat.  "  Believe  me,  it 
was  found  in  the  Nazareth  garden  (to  which  Or- 
der I  belong.)    I  was  present  when  the  rat  was 
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i  tilled,  and  took  the  tooth;  I  know  not  its  virtues,  i 
if  lor  have  the  natives  discovered  them.'  " 
ti    We  once  saw  a  newly-killed  rat  to  whom  this  : 

nisfortune  had  occurred.    The  tooth,  which  was  : 

ii  in  upper  one,  had  in  this  case  also  formed'a  com-  : 
jlete  circle,  and  the  point  in  winding  round  had 
>assed  through  the  lip  of  the  animal.  Thus  the 
jeaseless  working  of  the  rat's  incisors  against 
some  hard  substance  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
iown,  and  if  he  did  not  gnaw  for  his  subsistence 
le  would  be  compelled  to  gnaw  to  prevent  his 
iaws  being  gradually  locked  by  their  rapid  devel- 
opment. 

[To  be  continued.] 

From  the  New  York  Times. 
THE  GREAT  "WEST. 

Character  of  the  Developments  in  Progress  at  the 
West. 

Independence,  Mo.,  May  12,  1857. 
Since  the  lost  arrivals  of  the  Santa  Fe  and 
Salt  Lake  mails  no  news  has  reached  us  from 
those  directions.  The  passage  of  emigrants  into 
the  Territories  continues  with  increasing  vigor ; 
it  now  exceeds  one  thoxisand  per  day.  We  read 
your  resume  of  the  cause  and  objects  of  Eli 
Thayer's  Virginia  Emigrant  Society"  with 
great  interest.  It  is  the  overflowing  population 
of  New  England  going  out  for  bread.  Without 
being  biased  by  any  prejudice  for  or  against  any 
peculiar  geographical  parts  or  tastes  of  our  whole 
country,  a  candid  view,  taken  here  in  the  centre 
of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  suggests  some 
philosophic  criticisms,  which  I  submit  to  you. 

There  is  a  radical  misapprehension  in  the  popu- 
lar mind  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  "  Great 
Plains  of  America,"  as  complete  as  that  which 
pervaded  Europe  respecting  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
during  the  whole  historic  period  prior  to  Colum- 
bus. These  Plains  are  not  deserts,  but  the  oppo- 
site, and  are  cardinal  bases  of  the  future  empire 
of  commerce  and  industry  now  erecting  itself 
upon  the  North  American  continent.  They  are 
calcareous,  and  form  the  Pastoral  Grarden  of  the 
world.  Their  position  and  area  may  be  easily 
understood.  The  meridian  line  which  termi- 
nates the  States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mis- 
souri and  Iowa  on  the  west,  forms  their  eastern 
limit,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  crest  their  west- 
ern limit.  Between  these  limits  they  occupy  a 
longitudinal  parallelogram  of  less  than  one  thou- 
sand miles  in  width,  extending  from  the  Texan 
to  the  Arctic  coast. 

There  is  no  timber  upon  them,  and  single 
trees  are  scarce.  They  have  a  gentle  slope  from 
the  west  to  the  east,  and  abound  in  rivers.  They 
are  clad  thick  with  nutritious  grasses,  and  swarm 
with  animal  life.  •  The  soil  is  not  silicious  or 
sandy,  but  is  a  fine  calcareous  mould.  They  run 
smoothly  out  to  the  navigable  rivers,  the  Mis- 
souri, Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  the 
Texan  coast.  The  mountain  masses  towards  the 
Pacific  form  no  serious  barrier  between  them  and 
that  ocean.    No  portion  of  their  whole  sweep  of 


surface  is  more  than  one  thousand  miles  from 
the  best  navigation.  The  prospect  is  everywhere 
gently  undulating  and  graceful,  being  bounded, 
as  on  the  ocean,  by  the  horizon.  Storms  are 
rare,  except  during  the  melting  of  the  snows 
upon  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
climate  is  comparatively  rainless;  the  rivers 
serve,  like  the  Nile,  to  irrigate  rather  than  drain 
the  neighboring  surface,  and  have  few  affluents. 
They  all  run  from  west  to  east,  having  beds  shal- 
low and  broad,  and  the  basins  through  which 
they  flow  are  long,  flat  and  narrow.  The  area 
of  the  " Great  Plains"  is  equivalent  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  twenty-four  States  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Atlantic  sea,  but  they  are  ofle 
homogeneous  formation,  smooth,  uniform  and 
continuous,  without  a  single  abrupt  mountain, 
timbered  space,  desert  or  lake.  From  their  am- 
ple dimensions  and  position  they  define  them- 
selves to  be  the  pasture  fields  of  the  world. 
Upon  them  pastoral  agriculture  will  become  a 
separate  grand  department  of  national  industry. 

The  pastoral  characteristic,  being  novel  to  our 
people,  needs  a  minute  explanation.  In  travers- 
ing the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  beach  to  the 
South  Pass,  the  point  of  greatest  altitude  and 
remoteness  from  the  sea,  we  cross  successively 
the  timbered  region,  the  prairie  region  of  soft 
soil  and  long  annual  grasses,  and  finally  the 
Great  Plains.  The  first  two  are  irrigated  by  the 
rains  coming  from  the  sea,  and  are  arable.  The 
last  is  rainless,  of  a  compact  soil,  resisting  the 
plow,  and  is  therefore  'pastoral.  The  herbage  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  climate  and  the  dryness 
of  the  soil  and  atmosphere,  and  is  perennial.  It 
is  edible  and  nutritious  throughout  the  year. 
This  is  the  "gramma,"  or  " bulFalo  grass."  It 
covers  the  ground  one  inch  in  height,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  delicate  moss,  and  its  leaf  has 
the  fineness  and  spiral  texture  of  a  negro's  hair. 
During  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  immense 
mountain  masses  at  the  back  of  the  Great  Plains, 
the  rivers  swell  like  the  Nile,  and  yield  a  copious 
evaporation  in  their  long  sinuous  courses-  across 
the  Plains  :  storm  clouds  gather  on  the  summits, 
roll  down  the  mountain  flanks,  and  discharge 
themselves  in  vernal  showers.  During  this  tem- 
porary prevalence  of  moist  atmosphere  these 
delicate  grasses  grow,  seed  in  the  root,  and  are 
cured  into  hay  upon  the  ground  by  the  gradu- 
ally returning  drouth.  It  is  this  longitudinal 
belt  of  perennial  pasture  upon  which  the  bufialo 
finds  his  winter  food,  dwelling  upon  it  without 
regard  to  latitude,  and  here  are  the  vast  herds  of 
aboriginal  cattle  peculiar  to  North  America — 
buffalo,  wild  horses,  elk,  antelope,  white  and 
black-tailed  deer,  mountain  sheep,  the  grisly 
bear,  wolves,  the  hare,  badger,  porcupine,  and 
smaller  animals  innumerable.  The  aggregate 
number  of  this  cattle,  by  calculation  from  sound 
data,  exceeds  one  hundred  millions.  No  annual 
fires  sweep  over  the  Great  Plains;  these  are  con- 
'  fined  to  the  Prairie  region. 
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The  G  reat  Plains  also  swarm  with  poultry — the 
turkey,  the  mountain  cock,  the  prairie  cock,  the 
sand-hill  crane,  the  curlew;  water-fowl  of  every 
variety,  the  swan,  goose,  brant,  ducks;  marmots, 
the  armadillo,  the  peccary,  reptiles,  the  horned 
frog;  birds  of  prey,  eagles,  vultures,  the  raven, 
and  the  small  birds  of  game  and  song.  The 
streams  abound  in  fish.  Dogs  and  demi-wolves 
abound.  The  immense  population  of  nomadic 
Indians,  lately  a  million  in  number,  have,  from 
immemorial  antiquity,  subsisted  exclusively  upon 
these  aboriginal  herds,  being  unacquainted  with 
auy  kind  of  agriculture,  or  the  habitual  use  of 
vegetable  food  or  fruits.  From  this  source  the 
Indian  draws  exclusively  his  food,  his  lodge,  his 
fuel,  harness,  clothing,  bed,  his  ornaments,  his 
weapons  and  utensils.  Here  is  his  sole  depend- 
ence from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  exist- 
ence. The  innumerable  carnivorous  animals  also 
subsist  upon  them.  The  buffalo  alone  have  ap- 
peared to  me  as  numerous  as  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  to  inhabit  as  uniformly  as  large  a  space 
of  country.  The  buft'alo  robe  at  once  suggests 
his  adaptability  to  a  winter  climate. 

The  Great  Plains  embrace  a  very  ample  pro- 
portion of  arable  soil  for  farms.  The  'bottoms' 
along  the  rivers  are  very  broad  and  level,  having 
only  a  few  inches  of  elevation  above  the  waters, 
which  descend  by  a  rapid  and  even  current. 
They  may  be  easily  and  cheaply  saturated  by  all 
the  various  systems  of  artificial  irrigation,  aze- 
quieas,  artesian  wells,  or  flooding  by  machinery. 
Under  this  treatment  the  soils,  being  alluvial 
and  calcareous,  both  from  the  sulphate  and  c#r- 
bonate  formations,  return  a  prodigious  yield,  and 
are  independent  of  the  seasons.  Every  variety 
of  grain,  grass,  vegetable,  the  grape  and  fruits, 
flax,  hemp,  cotton,  and  the  flora,  under  a  per- 
petual sun  and  irrigated  at  the  root,  attain  extra- 
ordinary vigor,  flavor  and  beauty. 

The  Great  Plains  abound  in  fuel,  and  the  ma- 
terials for  dwellings  and  fencing.  Bituminous 
coal  is  everywhere  interstratified  with  the  cal- 
careous and  sandstone  formation;  it  is  also 
abundant  in  the  flanks  of  the  mountains,  and  is 
everywhere  conveniently  accessible.  The  dung 
of  the  bufl'alo  is  scattered  everywhere.  The  or-  j 
der  of  vegetable  growth  being  reversed  by  the 
aridity  of  the  atmosphere,  what  show  themselves 
above  as  the  merest  bushes,  radiate  themselves 
deep  into  the  earth,  and  form  below  an  immense 
arborescent  growth.  Puel  of  wood  is  found  by 
digging.  Plaster  and  lime,  limestone,  freestone, 
clay  and  sand,  exist  beneath  almost  every  acre. 
The  large  and  economical  adobie  brick,  hardened 
in  the  sun  and  without  fire,  supersedes  other  ma- 
terials for  walls  and  fences  in  this  dry  atmosphere, 
and,  as  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  resists  decay  for  cen- 
turies. The  dwellings  thus  constructed  are  most 
healthy,  being  impervious  to  heat,  cold,  damp 
and  wind. 

The  climate  of  the  Great  Plains  is  favorable  to 
health,  longevity,  intellectual  and  physical  de- 


velopment, and  stimulative  of  an  exalted  tone  « 
social  civilization  and  refinement.    The  Amer 
can  people  and  their  ancestral  European  peopl 
having  dwelt  for  many  thousand  years  exck 
sively  in  countries  of  timber  and  within  the  r( 
gion  of  the  maritime  atmosphere,  where  winte 
annihilates  all  vegetation  annually  for  half  th 
year;  where  all  animal  food  must  be  sustainec 
fed  and  fattened  by  tillage  with  the  plow;  wher 
the  essential  necessities  of  existence,  food,  cloth 
ing,  fuel  and  dwellings,  are  secured  only  b 
constant  and  intense  manual  toil;  why,  to  thi 
people,  heretofere,  the  immense  empire  of  pastora 
agriculture,  at  the  threshold  of  which  we  hav 
arrived,  has  been  as  completely  a  blank,  as  wa 
the  present  condition  of  social  development  oi 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  American  Oontinen 
to  the  ordinary  thoughts  of  the  antique  Greek 
and  Romans !    Hence  this  immense  world  o 
plains  and  mountains,  occupying  three  fifths  o 
our  continent,  so  novel  to  them,  and  so  exactlj 
contradictory  in  every  feature  to  the  existing 
prejudices,  routine  and  economy  of  society, 
unanimously  pronounced  an  uninhabitable  desert 
To  any  reversal  of  such  a  judgment,  the  unani 
mous  public  opinion,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  wise 
and  ignorant,  the  famous  and  obscure,  agree  tc 
oppose  unanimously  a  dogmatic  and  universal 
deafness.    To  them  the  delineations  of  travel 
lers,  elsewhere  intelligent,  are  here  tinged  with 
lunacy;  the  science  of  geography  is  befogged 
the  sublime  order  of  Creation  no  longer  holds. 

The  pastoral  region  is  longitudinal.  The  bulk 
of  it  is  under  the  temperate  zone,  out  of  which 
it  runs  into  the  Arctic  zone  on  the  north,  and 
the  Tropical  zone  on  the  south.  The  parallel 
Atlantic  arable  and  commercial  region  flanks  it 
on  the  east;  that  of  the  Pacific  on  the  west 
The  Great  Plains  then  at  once  separate  and  bind 


together  these 


flanks,  rouuding  out  both  the 


variety  and  compactness  of  arrangement  in  the 
elementary  details  of  society,  which  enables  a  con 
tiuent  to  govern  itself  as  easily  as  a  single  city. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  advancing  column  of 
progress  having  reached  and  established  itself  in 
force  all  along  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Great 
Plains,  from  Louisiana  to  Minnesota;  having 
also  jumped  over  and  flanked  them  to  occupy 
California  and  Oregon;  assuming  that  this  col- 
umn is  about  to  (kbovch'-aipoii  them  to  the  front 
and  occupy  them  with  the  embodied  impulse  of 
our  thirty  millions  of  population,  heretofore  scat- 
tered upon  the  flanks,  but  now  converging  into 
phalanx  upon  the  centre;  some  reflections,  le- 
gitimately made,  may  cheer  the  timid  and  con- 
firm those  who  hesitate  from  old  opinion  and  the 
prejudices  of  adverse  education. 

It  is  well  established  that  six-tenths  of  the 
food  of  the  human  family  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
animal  food,  the  result  of  pastoral  agriculture. 
The  cattle  of  the  world  consume  eight  times  the 
food  per  head,  as  compared  with  the  human 
family.     Meat,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  poultry. 
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gs,  wool,  leather,  honey,  are  the  productions  : 
pastoral  agriculture.  Fish  is  the  spontaneous 
aduction  of  the  water.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
)or  of  arable  culture  is  expended  to  produce 
3  grain  and  grasses  that  sustain  the  present 
pplies  to  the  world  of  the  above  enumerated 
;icles  of  the  pastoral  order.  If,  then,  a  coun- 
'  can  be  found  where  pastoral  produce  is  spon- 
leouslj  sustained  by  nature,  as  fish  in  the 
ean,  it  is  manifest  that  arable  labor,  being  re- 
ced  to  the  production  of  bread  food  only,  may 
Qdense  itself  to  a  very  small  per  centage  of  its 
esent  volume,  and  the  cultivated  ground  be 
eatly  reduced  in  acres. 

At  present  the  pastoral  culture  of  the  Ameri- 
a  people  results  exclusively  from  the  plow,  and 
is  is  its  amount : 

,ttle  of  all  iinds.  .       .  18,378,907 

orses  and  mules    .       .       .  4,896,050 

leep   21,722,220 

vine   30,334,213 

Value     .       .       .  $665,883,658 

It  is  probable  that  the  aggregate  aboriginal 
)ck  of  the  Great  Plains  still  exceeds  in  amount 
e  above  table.  It  is  all  spontaneously  sup- 
-rted  by  nature,  as  is  the  fish  of  the  sea. 
vei-j  kind  of  our  domestic  animals  flourishes 
)on  the  Great  Plains  equally  well  with  the  wild 
;es.  Three  tame  animals  may  be  substituted 
r  every  wild  one,  and  vast  territories  reoccu- 
ed,  from  which  the  wild  stock  has  been  exter- 
inated  by  indiscriminate  slaughter  and  the 
crease  of  the  wolves. 

The  American  people,  are  about,  then,  to  inau- 
irate  a  new  and  immense  order  of  industrial 
■eduction :  Pastoral  Agriculture.  Its  fields 
ill  be  the  Great  Plains  intermediate  between 
.e  oceans.  Once  commenced,  it  will  develop 
iry  rapidly.  We  trace  in  their  history  the 
Lccessive  inauguration  and  systematic  growth 
'  several  of  these  distinct  orders :  The  tobacco 
ilture,  the  rice  culture,  the  cotton  culture,  the 
imense  provision  culture  of  cereals  and  meats, 
ather  and  wool,  the  gold  culture,  navigation 
eternal  and  internal,  commerce  external  and 
ternal,  transportation  by  land  and  water,  the 
3mp  culture,  the  fisheries,  manufactures. 
Each  of  these  has  arisen  as  time  has  ripened 
le  necessity  for  each,  and  noiselessly  taken  and 
lied  its  appropriate  place  in  the  general  economy 
■  our  industrial  empire. 

This  pastoral  property  transports  itself  on  the 
oof,  and  finds  its  food  ready  furnished  by  na- 
ire.  In  these  elevated  countries  fresh  meats 
jecome  the  preferable  food  for  man,  to  the  ex- 
lusion  of  bread,  vegetables  and  salted  articles, 
fhe  atmosphere  of  the  Great  Plains  is  perpetu- 
jlly  brilliant  with  sunshine,  tonic,  healthy  and 
Aspiring  to  the  temper.  It  corresponds  with 
nd  surpasses  the  historic  climate  of  Syria  and 
Lrabia,  from  whence  we  inherit  all  that  is  ethe- 
sal  or  refined  in  our  system  of  civilization,  our 


religion,  our  sciences,  our  alphabet,  our  numerals, 
our  written  languages,  our  articles  of  food,  our 
learning  and  our  system  of  social  manners. 

As  the  site  for  the  great  central  city  of  the 
"Basin  of  the  Mississippi,"  to  arise  prospectively 
upon  the  developments  now  maturing,  this  city 
has  the  start,  the  geographical  position,  and  the 
existing  elements  with  which  any  rival  will  con- 
tend in  vain.  It  is  the  focal  point  where  three 
developments,  now  near  ripeness,  will  find  their 
river  port:  1.  The  pastoral  development;  2.  The 
gold,  silver  and  salt  production  of  the  Sierra  San 
Juan;  3.  The  continental  railroad  from  the  Pa- 
cific. These  great  fields  of  enterprise  will  all  be 
recognized  and  understood  by  the  popular  mind' 
within  the  coming  six  years,  and  will  be  under 
vigorous  headway  in  ten.  There  must  be  a  great 
city  here,  such  as  antiquity  built  at  the  head  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  named  Jerusalem,  Tyre, 
Alexandria  and  Constantinople;  such  as  our 
own  people  name  New  York,  New  Orleans,  San 
Francisco,  St.  Louis. 

Respectfully,        W.  Gilpin. 


DEATH. 
When  life  in  opening  buds  is  sweet. 
And  golden  hopes  the  spirit  greet, 
And  youth  prepares  his  joys  to  meet, 

Alas,  how  hard  it  is  to  die ! 

When  scarce  is  seized  some  borrowed  prize, 
And  duties  press,  and  tender  ties 
Forbid  the  soul  from  earth  to  rise, 

How  awful  then  it  is  to  die ! 

When,  one  by  one,  those  ties  are  torn, 
And  friend  from  friend  is  snatched  forlorn, 
And  man  is  left  alone  to  mourn. 

Ah,  then,  how  easy  'tis  to  die  ! 

When  trembling  limbs  refuse  their  weight, 
And  films,  slow  gathering,  dim  the  sight, 
And  clouds  obscure  the  mental  light, 

'Tis  nature's  precious  boon  to  die. 

When  faith  is  strong,  and  conscience  clear, 
And  words  of  peace  the  spirit  cheer, 
And  visioned  glories  half  appear, 

"i'is  joy,  'tis  triumph,  then  to  die. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligenob. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  3d 
inst.  have  been  received. 

ENGLAiJD.— The  annuity  of  £8,000  ($40,000)  for  the 
Princess  Royal  passed  the  British  Parliament  without 
a  division.  The  dowry  of  .$200,000  was  also  voted 
by  a  large  majority.  ,Lord  Palmerston  bad  announced 
the  rejection  of  the  Dallas-Clarendon  Treaty,  but  said 
that  new  conditions,  received  from  Washington,  were 
under  consideration. 

Lord  Palmerston  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  Ministry  have  recently  called  the  attention  of 
the  Spanish  Goverment  to  the  Cuba  slave  trade,  and 
that  no  diplomatic  effort  should  be  wanting  to  insure 
its  suppression. 

The  British  Bast  India  Company  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  Island  of  Perim,  in  the  Straits  of  Babel- 
mandel,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea.  This  island 
divides  the  Strait  into  two  channela,  that  on  the  east 
side  being  only  three  miles  wide ;  that  on  the  west, 
about  ten  or  twelve.  The  place  has  been  occupied 
by  a  garrison,  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  made  with  the 
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native  chiefs.  The  Journal  de  Constantinople,  in  allud- 
ing to  the  statement  of  this  cession,  says  that  this 
island  is  the  legitimate  property  of  Turkey,  the  chiefs 
who  pretend  to  have  sold  it  being  no  more  than  a 
band  of  pirates.  The  Shah  of  Persia  has  ratified  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britian  without  any  con- 
ditions, and  the  Persian  town  of  Mohammerah  has 
been  evacuated  by  the  British  troops. 

The  Russian  Grand  Duke  Constantine  visited  Queen 
Victoria  ou  the  30th  ult.,  returning  to  Calais  on  the 
1st  inst. 

The  Council  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce had  issued  a  call  for  a  public  meeting,  to 
adopt  means  for  ensuring  a  supply  of  cotton  adequate 
to  the  requirements  of  the  country.  Cotton  grown 
in  Algeria  had  been  exhibited  in  Liverpool,  to  mer- 
chants interested  in  the  trade.  Some  of  it  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  of  about  the  quality  of  Sea  Island 
cotton,  and  worth  about  Is.  6d.  per  pound. 

The  U.  S.  Frigate  Niagara  had  proved  unfit  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable,  and 
the  British  government  had  offered  another  vessel  in 
its  place. 

France. — The  French  Legislature  had  expired  by 
limitation,  sis  years  having  elapsed  since  its  election. 
Gen.  Cavaignac  and  several  other  Republicans,  who 
were  members  of  the  Provisional  Government  in 
1848,  will  become  candidates  for  Paris  at  the  ap- 
proaching election.  A  law  had  passed  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  three  lines  of  Trans-Atlantic  mail  steam- 
ers. The  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  China  sailed 
from  Toulon  on  the  30th  ult.  Despatches  from  Algeria 
state,  that  a  French  Expeditionary  Corps  had  cap- 
tured Beni  Ratten,  and  that  the  advance  guard  had 
penetrated  into  Kabylia. 

The  French  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  has  occupied,  in  the  name  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, the  large  tract  of  land  called  Dakkar,  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  Senegal. 

Spain. — The  Mexican  Envoy  had  not  been  received 
by  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  it  is  said  that  new  dilB- 
cuUies  had  occurred  in  the  arrangement  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  governments.  The  census  is 
nearly  completed,  and  tbe  result  will,  it  is  said,  show 
a  population  of  lY, 000, 000. 

Belgium. — Serious  political  outbreaks  had  occurred 
at  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  other  Belgian  towns,  grow- 
ing out  of  anti-Catholic  feelings. 

Several  convents,  monasteries  and  Jesuit  colleges 
were  attacked,  as  also  the  Bishop's  palace  at  Liege. 

The  troops  had  interfered  at  the  last  accounts,  and 
order  had  been  nearly  restored.  But  at  Brussels  the 
civic  guard  was  kept  under  arms,  and  troops  were  in 
readiness  for  any  emergency. 

Switzerland. — The  Neufchatel  Treaty  was  signed 
at  Paris  on  the  26th  ult.  The  King  of  Prussia  relin- 
quishes all  claims  for  indemnity. 

Russia. — Letters  from  the  Russian  frontier  state 
that  the  projected  new  Custom?  tariff  for  Russia  and 
Poland  has  l)enn  postponed,  and  that  things  will  re- 
main in  statu  quo. 

Tdrkey. — A  conflagration  at  Constantinople  had 
destroyed  thirteen  hundred  houses. 

Tbe  dragomans  or  the  foreign  legations  have  just 
completed  a  rough  draft  of  a  code  of  commerce,  com- 
posed of  nearly  five  hundred  articles,  mostly  from  the 
French  code,  and  adapted  to  the  usages  and  regula- 
tions prevailing  in  Turkey.  The  difference  between 
the  Turkish  and  European  laws  is  a  constant  source 
of  difliculties  and  abuses,  which  the  code  in  question 
is  intended  to  remedy.  The  work  has  already  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  the  ambassadors,  and  is 
about  to  lie  s\ibmitted  to  the  examination  of  the  Otto- 
man Government. 

China  — The  India  mail  had  arrived  'with  Hong 
Kong  dates  to  the  4th  mo.  15th.    Much  distress  pre- 


vailed at  Canton,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  r 
An  imperial  duty  on  opium  has  been  imposec 
Shanghai.  The  exports  of  tea  are  estimated 
53,000,000  lbs.,  against  73,000,000  last  year. 

Liberia. — The  difficulties  of  the  Colonists  of  Lib 
with  the  natives  at  Cape  Palmas,  have  been  sett 
The  Legislature  has  formally  ratified  the  annesa 
of  the  Maryland  Colony  to  the  Republic. 

Mexico. — Advices  from  the  city  of  Mexico  art 
the  16th  ult.  The  Council  of  Ministers  were  bu 
engaged  in  creating  sources  of  revenue  and  in  m 
ing  preparations  to  raise  and  support  twenty- 
thousand  men,  ready  for  any  emergency  in  case  c 
war  with  Spain. 

The  Democratic  Convention  of  Tamaulipas 
nominated  Comonfort  for  President  of  the  Reput 
Antonio  Canales  was  appointed  Oommander-in-C 
of  the  forces  for  the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  but  on 
arrival  at  Victoria  to  assume  command,  the  inha 
ants  drove  him  from  the  place. 

The  account  of  the  shooting  of  the  Sonora  f 
busters  is  confirmed. 

A  destructive  hail  storm  had  taken  place  in  sevi 
of  the  provinces,  entirely  ruining  the  crops, 
hail  stones  were  of  extraordinary  size,  and  their 
was  accompanied  by  a  violent  hurricane,  by  wh 
many  houses  weve  unroofed.  Such  an  event  had 
occurred  since  1816. 

Caliporni.a.. — Advices  from  California  to  5th  i 
20th  have  been  received.  There  is  no  news  of 
portance.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  had  not 
sembled,  as  requested  by  the  Governor.  Not  hav 
received  their  pay  for  the  last  session,  they  appeal 
no  haste  to  resume  their  labors.  According  to  a  cs 
ful  estimate  based  on  local  returns,  the  populatioi 
the  State  is  507,06*?,  of  whom""332,380  are  America 

The  mines  were  yielding  well.  The  shooting 
Col.  Crabb  and  his  associate  fillibusters,  by  order 
the  Mexican  Government,  was  causing  great  exci: 
ment  in  California.  Intelligence  received  from 
Juan  del  Norte  states  that  over  a  hundred  of  Walki 
men  are  still  at  that  place,  sick  and  destitute. 

Domestic. — Late  accounts  from  Lawre'nce,  Kans 
state  that  great  excitement  existed  at  that  place 
consequence  of  the  visit  of  an  agent  of  the  Territor 
Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  prope 
of  the  citizens.    A  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  v 
held,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  repudiating 
authority  of  all  persons  claiming  to  be  officers  of  ' 
Bogus  Legislature,"  and  declaring  that  "  recoguiz: 
the  principle  established  by  the  blood  of  our  fathei 
that  representation  and  taxation  are  inscjjarable 
will  never  violate  that  principle  by  the  voluntary  pi 
ment  of  anj-  taxes  levied  by  the  present  Territor 
Legislature."    A  Committee  was  appointed  to  pres<' 
the  resolutions  to  the  citizens  for  their  signntures. 

The  Southern  members  of  the  New  School  Pi  csl 
terian  General  Assembly  have  seceded  from  that  bo(j 
and  have  published  au  address,  calling  for  a  new  ( 
ganization.  They  invite  Presbyterians  from  all  pa 
of  the  country  to  join  them  "with  the  understand! 
that  the  subject  (of  sl.avery)  is  never  to  be  introduc' 
into  the  Assembly,  either  by  Northern  or  Southc 
men,  unless  judicial  cases  are  brought  up  regulai 
from  the  lower  courts." 

The  Ohio  fugitive  slave  case  is  not  yet  disposed 
Gov.  Case  has  requested  Gen.  Wolcott,  State's 
torucy,  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  State,  in  conjunct! 
with  the  counsel  already  engaged. 

A  posse  of  four  U.  S.  Marshals  at  Cincinnati,  havi: 
attempted,  on  the  14th  inst.,  to  arrest  a  fugitive  sla 
and  his  wife,  one  of  them  was  stabbed  by  the  fugitiv 
upon  which  another  of  the  Deputy  Marshals  shot  t 
slave  four  times  in  the  abdomen.  The  negro's  woun 
are  supposed  to  be  mortal,  and  the  Marshal's  is  of 
dangerous  character. 
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From  the  British  Friend. 
DUBLIN  YEARLY  MEETING. 

?he  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ireland  commenced  on 
enth-day,  25th  of  4th  Month.  At  ten  o'clock 
conference  of  Elders  took  place,  and  about 
en  o'clock  they  were  joined  by  Friends  in 
ministry,  when  the  usual  business  of  the 
eting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  was  transacted. 

this  sitting,  William  Green,  of  Lisburn 
□thly  Meeting,  introduced  his  concern  to 
t  America,  and  after  the  reading  of  the  cer- 
ates granted  him  by  his  Monthly  and  Quar- 
y  Meetings,  and  solid  deliberation  on  the 
ject,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a 
ificate  of  that  meeting,  in  order  to  his  full 
ration,  and  produce  it  at  a  future  sitting. 

number  in  attendance  on  this  occasion  was 
at  an  average  of  several  former  years. 
''irst-day  morning. — The  meeting  assembled 
en  o'clock;  the  number  present  was  fully  as 
e  as  the  average  of  several  years.  The  ab- 
;e  of  Friends  from  England  was  very  marked, 
e  being  but  four  present,  two  of  whom, 
liel  Prior  Hack  and  Sarah  Dirkin,  were  in 
station  of  ministers.  Many  Friends  were 
iged  in  the  ministry,  and  what  they  had  to 
municate  was  weighty  and  impressive. 
\econd-day. — The  Men's  Meeting  gathered 
!r  near  ten  o'clock,  and  before  the  business 
proceeded  with,  solemn  supplication  was 
ed,  that  it  might  please  the  Most  High  to 
mongst  us  while  assembled  together  in  our 
ous  sittings,  and  to  preside  among  us  in  our 
berations.  The  representatives  were  called 
•,  and  the  certificates  for  Sarah  Dirkin,  and 
minute  for  Daniel  P.  Hack  were  read.  A 
munication  from  John  t'.  Milner,  of  Stock- 
addressed  to  men  and  women  Friends  as- 


sembled at  this  Yearly  Meeting,  was  read.,  and 
was  acceptable,  and  was  sent  to  the  Women's 
Meeting.  His  late  religious  engagements  in 
this  land  rendered  such  a  salutation  grateful  to 
Friends.  There  were  also  presented  to  the  meet- 
ing a  few  lines  from  Richard  Allen,  of  Water- 
ford,  whose  desires  for  the  welfare  of  his  friends 
were  manifested  by  a  brief  expression  of  religious 
concern  on  their  account;  he  has  long  been  in 
poor  health,  and  was  unable  to  assemble  on  this 
occasion.  The  reading  of  the  epistles  from 
London  and  America  was  then  proceeded  with ; 
(no  such  communication  was  received  this  year 
either  from  Baltimore  or  North  Carolina;)  they 
were  referred  to  prepare  answers,  if  there  ap- 
peared ability  to  do  so. 

I     A  minute  of  last  Yearly  Meeting  was  taken 
up,  being  a  proposition  brought  forward  last  year 
i  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  province  of 
1  Leinster,  that  there  be  a  change  in  the  time 
j  of  holding  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  that  it 
i  commence,  as  in  London,  in  the  middle  of  the 
I  week.    After  undergoing  some  discussion,  the 
i  meeting  decided  against  its  adoption  at  present, 
j  Some  discussion  arose  as  to  a  different  arrange- 
I  ment  of  the  business  of  this  Yearly  Meeting, 
■  that  the  reading  of  the  General  Epistle  be  dis- 
!  continued  in  the  Yearly  Meeting;  also  that  the 
j  testimonies  of  deceased  ministers,  read  in  the 
;  Yearly  Meeting  in  London,  and  forwarded  by 
j  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  be  given  up  as  no 
'  part  oT  the  business  of  this  meeting.    It  was 
'  agreed  that  the  General  Epistle  be  not  read  in 
j  future;  but  several  were  unwilling  that  a  suitable 
I  selection  from  the  printed  testimonies  should  be 
j  dispensed  with.    A  number  of  Friends  thought, 
i  that  by  these  and  other  arrangements  being  set 
aside  or  modified,  time  might  be  annually  gained 
for  a  conference  of  Friends,  of  both  sexes,  on 
educational  subjects,  and  at  the  desire  of  several, 
it  was  concluded  to  devote  an  afternoon  during 
the  Yearly  Meeting  to  this  matter. 

Third-day  morning. — On  the  opening  of  the 
meeting  two  Friends  were  engaged  in  ministry. 
The  state  of  Society  was  entered  on  by  the  read- 
ing of  the  report  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders,  and  the  answers  to  the 
queries,  which  were  proceeded  with  to  the 
10th  inclusive;  several  weighty  and  judicious 
remarks  were  made  relative  to  some  of  the  ex- 
ceptions mentioned,  particularly  the  1st,  4th, 
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6tli,  and  7th.  The  exceptions  to  the  7th  seemed 
greater  than  usual,  eight  cases  relating  to  intem- 
perance being  reported;  and  there  appeared  an 
increased  deficiency  as  regarded  the  payment  of 
rent  charge  in  lieu  of  tithe.  To  this  subject  it 
was  deemed  desirable  that  further  reference 
should  be  made  at  a  later  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

Third-day  evening. — The  remaining  answers 
to  the  queries  were  proceeded  with,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  prepare  answers  for  London. 
The  annual  returns  of  sufferings  were  read — 
amount,  £234,  IBs.  8c?.  A  further  opportunity 
was  now  given  to  Friends  to  speak  to  such  sub- 
jects as  might  have  impressed  them  during  the 
reading  of  the  answers  to  the  queries,  or  to  any 
matter  bearing  on  the  state  of  Society.  Several 
Friends  addressed  the  meeting;  and  a  propo- 
sition was  made  to  issue  a  General  Epistle  to 
Friends  in  Ireland,  but  there  was  not  that 
amount  of  clearness  on  the  subject  to  warrant 
this  step  being  taken ;  it  was  also  proposed  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  pay  a  general  visit 
to  all  our  meetings,  but  it  did  not  seem  as  if  the 
time  had  come  for  so  important  a  proceeding  to 
be  entered  on.  Towards  the  close,  two  Friends 
acceptably  addressed  the  meeting  in  ministry. 

Fourth-day  afternoon. — A  proposition  from 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Leinster  was  taken  up, 
and  discussed  at  length ;  it  went  to  recommend 
that  parties  about  entering  into  the  marriage 
state  might  declare  their  intentions  in  wiiting, 
much  after  the  present  English  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, but  not  entirely  so;  thus  dispensing 
with  the  personal  appearance  of  the  parties  be- 
fore the  Monthly  Meeting.  It  was  ultimately 
agreed  to  defer  a  conclusion  until  next  year.  Last 
Yearly  Meeting's  proceedings  were  taken  up, 
and  some  matters  referred  to  this  year  were  con- 
sidered. The  minute  respecting  the  extension 
of  care  and  oversight  of  young  persons,  not  in 
membership,  came  under  consideration,  and  as 
there  were  not  any  reports  presented  from  the 
Quarterly  Meetings,  a  minute  was  mad^  direct- 
ing them  to  report  next  year  what  had  been  done 
in  such  cases. 

Fifth-day  mornincj. — The  General  Meeting 
of  the  Tract  Association  took  place  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  was  pretty  well  attended.  An  in- 
creased interest  appears  in  some  parts  as  to  the 
distribution  of  our  tracts,  and  the  issue  during  the 
past  year  was  about  double  that  of  the  preceding 
one. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  Yearly  Meeting  assem- 
bled, and  the  remainder  of  last  years'  minutes 
were  disposed  of.  It  was  again  agreed  to  pe- 
tition Parliament  for  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment,  and  a  few  Friends  were  named  to 
prepare  petitions  accordingly.  The  present  Chi- 
nese war  was  adverted  to,  but  the  meeting  did 
not  go  much  into  the  subject.  The  meeting 
then  resumed  the  subject  of  tithe  rent-charge, 
and  after  a  lengthened  discussion,  the  judgment 


of  the  meeting  was  recorded  to  the  effect,  th 
recognises  no  difference,  in  principle,  bet\ii 
tithes  and  tithe  rent-charge,  and  concluded  ^ 
a  recommendation  to  those  of  our  members 
are  liable  to  this  impost,  to  be  faithful  in  mi 
taining  our  testimony  against  a  hireling  minis 
It  was  referred  to  the  Friends  at  the  tabl 
prepare  a  minute  on  this  subject,  and  produii 
to  a  future  sitting. 

Fifth-day  evening.  —  This  evening,  at 
o'clock,  men  and  women  Friends  assembled 
merously  at  a  conference  on  the  subject  of  ( 
cation.  The  reports  of  all  the  schools  were  r 
and  a  member  of  the  committee  of  each  sc 
gave  some  additional  information  of  their  prsi 
state.    Brookfield  School  appears  to  be  q 
full :  the  other  schools  are  all  much  lowei 
numbers  than  their  accommodation  is  suited' 
There  is  evidently  a  good  deal  of  interest  amo 
Friends  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  seA 
offered  suggestions  as  to  the  more  efficient 
ducting  of  our  schools. 

Sixth-day  evening. — At  this  sitting,  t 
monies  were  read  respecting  our  late  frie 
Richard  Barrett  and  Anna  Forster;  also  rej 
of  the  Continental  Committee,  of  William  ' 
ner's  visit  to  Norway,  and  of  Robert  Linds 
visit  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The  mi 
directed  to  be  prepared  on  the  subject  of  1 
rent-charge  was  introduced,  and  after  some 
cussion,  agreed  to,  with  a  slight  verbal  altera 
The  "  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee"  was  di 
ed  to  make  a  selection  of  such  minutes  undei 
head  "Tithes  and  Sufferings,"  in  our  Boo. 
l)iscipline,  as  might  be  useful  to  Friends 
erally,  and  have  them  printed  and  widely 
tributed  amongst  them.  The  petition  on 
subject  of  the  punishment  of  death  was  ag 
to,  and  was  afterwards  generally  signed' 
Friends. 

Seventh-d'iy  morning. — Soon  after  the  D 
ing  assembled,  a  Friend  drew  the  attentioi 
the  meeting  to  the  famine  in  Finland, 
Friends  generally  were  recommended  to  cc 
subscriptions  in  their  various  localities  in  ai 
this  benevolent  movement.  Selected  minuti 
the  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  were  ret 
some  account  was  given  of  an  interview  had 
the  Lord-Lieutenant,  by  a  deputation  of 
Yearly  Meeting,  on  the  subject  of  Tithe  I 
Charge.  The  printing  of  a  new  edition  of 
Book  of  Discipline  was  proposed,  but  was 
acceded  to.  The  answers  to  the  quericf 
London  were  read  and  agreed  to; — the  Loi 
and  American  epistles  were  read  and  passet 
the  representatives  to  London  were  appoii 
and  the  business  being  now  ended,  the  clerk 
pared  a  concluding  minute,  previous  to  the  ) 
ing  of  which,  some  Friends  were  engage 
ministry,  and  after  a  suitable  pause,  the  met 
separated  under  a  feeling  of  solemnity. 

At  four  o'clock  the  Meeting  of  Ministers 
Elders  held  its  adjournment,  at  which  Wil 
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feen's  certificate  for  America  was  read  and 
brned. 


From  the  British  Friend. 
^NDON  YEARLY  MEETING  OF  MINISTERS  AND 
j  ELDERS. 

! Second-day,  18th  of  bth  month. — The  Yearly 
seting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  assembled  at 
ven  o'clock.  A  few  representatives  were  ab- 
it  from  illness,  but  scarcely  any  after  that 
ir,  although  some  had  probably  travelled  con- 
erable  distances ;  and  the  number  in  attend- 
ee nearly  equalled  that  of  former  occasions. 
A  pause  of  much  solemnity  preceded  the  com- 
mcement  of  the  business,  during  which  some 
ely  and  pertinent  observations  were  made  by 
adry  Friends.  After  the  queries  had  been 
id,  the  reading  of  the  answers  was  proceeded 
bh,  which  elicited  but  few  observations ;  some 
rtion  of  these,  it  is  believed,  being  reserved 
til  the  summary  should  have  been  prepared, 
i  which  was  brought  to  the  afternoon  sitting. 
Our  friends  Daniel  Williams  and  Richard  H. 
omas,  respectively  from  Indiana  and  Baltimore 
arly  Meetings,  were  present,  and  also  our  friend 
san  Howland  and  her  sister,  from  New  Eng- 
d.  Much  suitable  counsel,  during  the  two 
ings  of  this  day,  was  imparted,  of  which  a 
iiion  related  to  the  introduction  of  the  children 
Friends  into  Meetings  for  Discipline,  agreeably 
ihe  import  of  the  second  query  to  ministers  and 
ersj  and  also  as  to  the  early  training  of  youth. 

this  sitting  such  minutes  of  the  Morning 
eting  were  read,  as  related  to  the  liberation  of 
ends  for  religious  service  on  the  Continent, 

I.,  of  Eliza  P.  Gurney,  who  has  visited  the 
udois,  accompanied  by  Robert  and  Christine 
'  op ;  and  of  fciusan  Howland  and  her  sister, 
went  to  the  south  of  France,  as  well  as  to 
nden  and  Pyrmontj  the  concurrence  of  that 
ting,  or  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
i|  Elders,  with  such  services  being  usual,  in 
jrlition  to  that  of  their  own  meetings.  The 
|[iute  and  certificate  consequently  granted,  re- 
ve  to  3Iary  Nicholson,  who  now  accompanies 
scilla  Green  in  America,  was  also  read ;  the 
rning  Meeting,  since  last  Yearly  Meeting, 
ing  issued  these  documents,  in  accordance 
h  the  provision  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
lect  of  such  concerns,  when  made  known  to 
ends  during  the    intervals  of  the  Yearly 
eting. 

n  Third-day,  the  l^th. — Much  of  the  sitting 
occupied  in  solid  and  very  feeling  con- 
;;|  oration  of  the  concern  spread  before  the  meet- 
p,^ ,  by  Robert  Lindsey,  to  visit  portions  of  the 
lerican  continent,  where  very  few  in  profes- 
1  or  connection  with  Friends  might  be  likely 
^4  )e  met  with ;  also  California  and  Oregon,  and 
[j^jti :  or  more  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  which  re- 
I  ;ed  in  a  very  unanimous  expression  of  sym- 
Ifj^hy  and  concurrence;  and  direction  was  given 
^prepare  a  certificate.    Joseph  Buckley,  of 


Manchester,  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of 
his  religious  visit  of  last  year,  amongst  Friends 
of  Norway.  A  few  certificates  and  one  minute, 
now  held  by  Friends  in  relation  to  religious  ser- 
vice in  this  country,  were  also  read ;  and  this 
meeting  adjourned  to  such  season  as  the  Yearly 
Meeting  may  appoint. 


From  the  British  Friend. 
LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Fourth-day,  bth  month,  20th. — At  ten  o'clock 
this  morning,  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  its  first 
sitting.  The  attendance,  we  were  inclined  to 
think,  smaller  than  we  have  witnessed  on  some 
previous  occasions. 

As  usual,  the  calling  over  of  the  representa- 
tives was  the  first  business;  these,  with  six  or 
seven  exceptions,  all  answered  to  their  names,  and 
two  of  the  absent  arrived  before  the  close  of  the 
sitting.  Some  other  business  of  purely  a  routine 
character  being  disposed  of,  Daniel  Williams,  of 
Indiana,  made  a  few  remarks,  expressive  of  the 
concern  he  had  felt,  that  Friends  might  indi- 
vidually know  and  keep  to  their  respective  gifts 
— know  when  to  speak  and  when  to  be  still — 
so  that  there  might  neither  be  a  withholding 
more  than  was  meet,  nor  expressing  more  than 
was  called  for. 

In  continuation  of  the  practice  begun  last 
year,  the  queries  were  taken  up  before  the  for- 
eign correspondence.  After  the  answers  from 
Bedfordshire  and  Hertfordshire,  a  testimony  was 
read  from  Hitchin  Monthly  Meeting,  on  behalf 
of  Phebe  Allen,  and  a  minute  from  Bristol  and 
Somerset  Monthly  Meeting  followed  the  answers 
from  that  quarter,  on  behalf  of  Hannah  Frank. 

Afterwards  the  answers  were  overtaken  as  far 
as  Devonshire,  when  a  testimony  was  read  re- 
specting Elizabeth  Prideaux.  The  representa- 
tives were,  as  usual,  requested  to  meet  at  the 
close  of  this  sitting,  to  consider  and  agree  upon 
a  Friend  to  be  proposed  as  clerk,  and  other  two 
as  assistants,  and  to  report  the  conclusion  to  the 
meeting  in  the  afternoon  at  four,  to  which  hour 
the  adjournment  took  place. 

lourth-day  afternoon. — Met  in  terms  of  ad- 
journment. The  first  business  of  this  sitting  was 
the  receiving  of  the  report  from  the  Committee 
of  Representatives  in  reference  to  the  future 
clerk  and  assistants.  The  report  recommended 
the  continuation  for  another  year  of  those  pre- 
viously in  office,  viz.,  Joseph  Thorp  for  clerk,  with 
Robert  Forster  and  Robert  Charleton  for  assist- 
ants, which  being  united  with  by  the  meeting,  they 
were  appointed  accordingly.  The  desirableness 
of  a  change  was  alluded  to  both  in  the  committee 
and  in  the  meeting  at  large,  not  from  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  services  of  those  holding  the  ap- 
pointment, but  on  the  general  ground  of  a  change 
being  proper  at  the  right  time  for  it. 

The  answers  to  the  queries  were  then  resumed ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  sitting,  had  been  gone 
through  as  far  as  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 
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A  notification  from  Berks  and  Oxon  (omitted 
in  the  forenoon)  was  read,  respecting  the  decease 
of  Nicholas  Albright,  of  Charlbury,  a  minister. 
Also  a  testimony  from  Witham  Monthly  Meet 
ing,  respecting  Phebe  Alsop,  of  Maldon ;  and 
another  from  Hardshaw  West  Monthly  Meeting, 
on  behalf  of  Susan  M.  Thompson,  of  Liverpool. 
These,  and  the  similar  documents  previously 
mentioned,  were  of  the  usually  instructive  and 
impressive  character,  and  elicited  more  or  less 
comment. 

Fifth-day  morning,  21st. — Immediately  on 
the  opening  minute  being  read,  Isaac  Sharp,  of 
Middlesboro',  laid  before  Friends  a  concern  to 
pay  a  religious  visit  to  the  Women's  Meeting. 
Unity  and  concurrence  having  been  expressed, 
he  was  liberated  for  the  service,  and  John  Allen 
and  Peter  Bedford  were  appointed  to  accompany 
him. 

The  answers  to  the  queries  were  then  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  overtaken  at  this  sitting,  as  far 
as  Yorkshire.  There  were  also  produced  three 
testimonies  on  behalf  of  ministers  deceased,  viz., 
from  Woodbridge  Monthly  Meeting,  concerning 
Lucy  Maw;  from  Alton  Monthly  Meeting,  re- 
specting Lucy  Coleby;  and  from  York  Quarterly 
Meeting,  for  Martha  Thornhill,  of  Ackworth. 
A  number  of  Friends  expressed  the  love  and 
esteem  they  had  entertained  for  these  deceased 
Friends,  especially  for  Lucy  Maw. 

After  the  reading  of  the  answers  to  the  queries 
from  York  Quarterly  Meeting,  a  desultory  dis- 
cussion arose  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
the  exceptions  to  the  fourth  query  are  worded 
by  that  meeting.    These  exceptions  were  repre- 
sented as  the  result  of  a  diversity  of  practice, 
arising,  no  doubt,  from  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  "  plainness,"  &c. 
Such  a  mode  of  answering  this  query,  however, 
was  adverted  to  as  unusual  and  undesirable  to  be 
followed.    It  was  explained  by  several  parties, 
that  there  was  no  difference  of  view,  among 
Friends  of  that  quarter,  as  to  the  value  of  the 
Society's  testimony  in  this  particular,  but  rather 
as  to  what  constituted  an  exception.    Several  in- 
dividuals took  the  opportunity  to  express  their 
dissatisfaction  with  what  they  termed  "  pecu- 
liarity" hein^  construed  as  "plainness;"  and 
urged  the  necessity  for  an  alteration  of  the  query, 
so  far  as  to  leave  out  the  latter  clause  altogether. 
By  others,  the  discussion  of  the  question  was  de- 
precated as  out  of  right  order,  both  as  to  time 
and  place ;  and  that  the  proper  way  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Yearly  Jleeting  was  by  a  pro- 
position from  York,  or  any  other  Quarterly 
Meeting.    This  did  not,  however,  appear  to 
satisfy  the  contenders  for  "  simplicity"  versus 
"  peculiarity,"  but  they  pressed  for  having  the 
opportunity,  during  this  Yearly  Meeting,  for  a 
thorough  opening  up  of  the  question.    It  was 
at  length  agreed,  that  such  opportunity  would 
be  afforded  in  the  Large  Committee. 

Fifth-day  afternoon,  four  o'clock. — Met,  and 


proceeded  with  the  remainder  of  the  answ  \u 
to  the  queries,  viz.,  those  from  the  Gem  lisi 
Meeting  for  Scotland,  and  from  the  Yearly  Me  m 
ing  of  Friends,  in  Ireland.    Read  also  a  si  if 
mary  of  the  answers  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  Ik 
Ministers  and  Elders.    In  connection,  as  usi  111 
with  the  answers,  came  the  accounts  of  distraii  m 
which  were  read.    The  total  sufferings  repor  de 
were  ^6,101,  being  a  trifle  less  than  last  yea  I 
It  appeared  that  there  had  been  considera  4 
additions  to  the  Society — rather  above  the  a  -it 
rage  number — in  the  course  of  the  year,  on 
ground  of  eonvincement;  and  though  the  exc 
tions  seemed  fully  as  numerous  as  on  some  fori  ] 
occasions — to  the  fourth  query  they  may  be  Sj 
to  have  been  universal — yet  the  view  taken  ; 
most  of  those  who  spoke  on  the  state  of  ;  a 
Body,  was  rather  an  encouraging  one.  ^ 
All  that  was  necessary  for  giving  the  meet  j, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the  Soci( 
having  now  been  brought  before  it.  Friends  w 
invited  to  give  themselves  to  the  consideratioj 
that  subject,  which  was  animadverted  upon 
probably  upwards  of  three  hours.    The  op] 
tunity,  we  doubt  not,  was  felt  by  many,  we 
cline  to  say  by  most,  if  not  by  all,  a  hig 
favored  one.    There  appeared  a  very  remarks 
harmony  of  sentiment  among  the  numer 
speakers,  though  the  range  of  subjects  seei 
rather  limited,  being  confined  chiefly  to  the^ 
2d,  and  3d  answers.    Both  of  our  Ameri 
Friends  spoke  acceptably,  and  at  some  leng 
and  the  concluding  observations  of  the  clerk  \i 
appropriate,  solemn  and  impressive. 

Sufficient  opportunity  appearing  to  have  I 
given  for  Friends  to  give  expression  to  ti 
views  and  feelings,  the  question  usually  aris 
at  this  stage  of  the  business,  came  under  ( 
sideration,  viz..  Whether  it  would  be  right  for 
meeting  to  issue  a  General  Epistle  ?  and  it  bc 
the  united  judgment  that  this  should  be  don 
minute  was  made,  referring  the  preparatioi 
the  epistle  to  the  Large  Committee,  which' 
directed  to  come  together  at  the  close  of ; 
sitting,  in  order  to  nominate  a  sub-committe 
their  number  for  that  object. 

Intimation  was  given  that  meetings  for  \ 
ship  were,  as  usual,  to  be  held  in  the  forenoO' 
Sixth-day,  at  the  various  London  meeting-hon 
Adjournment  was  then  made  till  four  o'cl 
to-morrow  afternoon. 

The  Large  Committee  met,  as  directed, 
set  apart  a  numerous  sub-committee,  to  wJ 
was  consigned  the  preparation  of  the  Gen 
Epistle.  The  clerks  this  year  are  Joseph  Pe 
with  William  Thistlethwaite  and  Joseph  Di 
as  assistants. 

Sixth-da//  morning,  bth  month  22c?. — M 
ings  for  Worship  were  held  at  all  the  Friei 
Meeting-houses  in  London. 

Sixth-day  afternoon,  four  o'clock. — The 
business  of  this  sitting  was  the  reading  of 
Epistles.  First  came  the  one  from  the  Yearly  M 
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s:  of  Friends  in  Ireland.  Among  the  foreign 
istles,  the  one  from  Philadelphia  always  taking 
6  precedence,  it  was  stated  by  the  clerk,  that 
epistle  had  been  received  from  that  Yearly 
eeting  this  year.  It  was  subsequently  men- 
»ned,  that  Philadelphia  had  suspended  for  the 
esent  its  epistolary  intercourse  with  all  the 
tier  Yearly  Meetings. 

The  epistle  from  New  York  came,  accordingly, 
3t,  and  was  followed  by  one  from  each  of  the 
ler  Yearly  Meetings,  except  Baltimore,  from 
lich,  it  had  been  ascertained,  an  epistle  had 
en  sent,  but  had  never  been  received. 
These  epistles  were  of  much  the  usual  tenor, 
pressing  the  sense  entertained  of  the  value  of 
is  brotherly  intercourse.  The  subject  of  slavery 
alluded  to  in  most  of  them,  if  not  in  all :  while 
ij  congratulate  us  on  the  cessation  of  the  late 
tropean  war.    In  a  postscript  to  the  epistle 
>m  Indiana,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  proposal 
divide  their  Yearly  Meeting  having  been 
proved  of  by  the  other  co-ordinate  bodies 
lose  judgment  had  been  solicited,  the  conclu- 
m  had  been  come  to,  that  five  of  their  Quar- 
•ly  Meetings  should  constitute  the  Western 
;arly  Meeting,  which  was  to  have  its  first 
ting  some  time  next  year. 
Sundry  minutes  from  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
js  were  afterwards  read,  detailing  the  steps 
lich  that  body  had  taken  in  the  preparation  of 
iocument,  illustrative  of  the  religious  princi- 
!s  of  our  Society,  which  document  is  entitled, 
k.  Salutation  in  the  Love  of  Christ,  to  all  who 
ar  the  Name  of  Friends."    It  was  read  to  the 
jeting,  and  seemed  to  give  universal  satisfac- 
n  so  far  as  regards  its  contents,  which  are  a 
jid  exposition  of  gospel  truth,  in  its  simplicity, 
rity,  and  spirituality,  as  revealed  to  our  pre- 
eessors  in  religiousprofession,  and  still  maintain- 
by  the  Society.    The  "  Salutation"  is  of  very 
jsiderable length,  commencing  with  a  retrospect 
the  two  centuries  of  the  existence  of  our  reli- 
ms  Society,  and  subsequently  of  ecclesiastical 
Btory,  and  showing  how  speedily  corruption 
fept  into  the  church  even  in  the  days  of  the 
postles.  Adverting  particularly  to  the  sixteenth 
tury,  and  while  duly  appreciating  the  bless- 
s  of  the  Pieformation  then  begun,  it  is  shown 
w  far  short  the  Reformers  of  that  day  came  of 
mitive  Christianity,  which  it  devolved  upon 
r  predecessors  in  religious  profession  to  revive, 
ere  is  one  sentiment  occurring  just  after  the 
;roduction  which  is  especially  valuable,  and 
11  worthy  of  being  constantly  borne  in  mind, 
:.,  that  the  Christian  character  comes  not  by 
tural  inheritance  ;  it  cannot  be  handed  down 
m  sire  to  son  like  an  outward  possession ;  the 
inge  from  a  .state  of  nature  to  a  state  of  grace 
ving  to  be  effected  in  every  individual,  and  in 
ery  age,  in  order  to  our  becoming  members  of 
irist  and  of  his  church.    But  as  the  "  Saluta- 
n"  will  speedily  be  in  the  hands  of  Friends, 
need  not  here  attempt  further  to  describe  its 


contents.  Some  Friends  having  doubts  respect- 
ing the  document,  both  on  account  of  its  not 
having  originated  in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  as  well 
as  of  the  result  of  its  distribution,  it  was  agreed 
to  defer  the  further  consideration  of  it  to  next 
sitting. 

Seven  th-day  morning. — As  agreed  on  last 
evening,  proceeded  to  read,  the  second  time,  the 
"Salutation  in  the  Love  of  Christ;"  and  great 
satisfaction  was  again  expressed  with  the  docu- 
ment, though  certain  expressions,  but  very  few 
in  number,  were  disapproved  of ;  it  was  there- 
fore suggested  that  it  should  be  referred,  for 
revision,  to  the  Committee  on  the  General  Epis- 
tle with  the  view  of  meeting  the  wishes  of  such 
as  had  felt  uneasy,  but  directing  said  Committee 
to  acquaint  the  meeting  with  the  alterations  they 
had  agreed  on. 

With  regard  to  the  original  title,  we  believe 
the  judgment  of  the  meeting  was  more  in  favor 
of  retaining  it  as  first  brought  in  than  of  having 
it  altered.  The  discussion  altogether  seemed, 
however,  to  be  conducted  so  much  in  unison  with 
the  spirit  of  the  "  Salutation,"  that  the  title  was 
slightly  altered,  and  now  reads  thus,  "  A  Saluta- 
tion in  the  Love  of  Christ,  from  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends  in  London,  to  all  who  bear  the 
Name  of  Friends." 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  business,  the  voice 
of  thanksgiving  went  forth,  under  a  solemn  sense 
of  the  Divine  favor  mercifully  bestowed. 

There  was  next  read  a  recent  epistle  addressed 
by  our  Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  a  similar  meet- 
ing in  Philadelphia. 

The  object  of  this  reading  of  it  was  stated  to  be 
with  the  view  of  assisting  the  large  Committee  to 
determine  whether  or  not  to  address  an  epistle  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia.  In  the 
epistle  which  was  read,  the  peculiar  position  of 
that  meeting  in  reference  to  the  other  Yearly 
Meetings  in  America,  was  very  pointedly  ad- 
verted to,  and  great  solicitude  expressed  on  be- 
half of  Friends  in  this  country  for  a  return  to 
former  harmony  and  fellowship.  A  request  was 
also  made  that  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of 
Philadelphia  would  lay  this  epistle  before  their 
Yearly  Meeting  for  perusal  there.  So  far  as  the 
information  possessed  by  one  of  the  correspond- 
ents went,  this  request  appeared  not  to  have  been 
complied  with.  It  was,  however,  stated  by  a 
Friend  who  had  attended  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  that  the  epistle  had  been  read  as  re- 
quested,* which  was  satisfactory. 

Second-day  morning,  5th  month  25th. — In 
answer  to  the  inquiry  at  the  sitting  on  Seventh- 
day  forenoon,  and  usual  at  this  stage  of  the  busi- 

*  This  is  an  error.  London  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
requested  that  its  epistle  might  be  read  in  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting  in  conneclion  with  the  epistle  to 
the  latter  body  from  London  Yenrly  Meeting,  but  this 
request  was  refused  in  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 
The  epistle  was  read  in  a  subsequent  sitting. — Editor 
Friends'  Review. 
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ness,  whether  the  representatives  had  been 
charged  with  any  propositions,  it  appeared  that 
Durham  Quarterly  Meeting  had  sent  one,  and 
Gloucester  and  Wilts  another.  The  former  was 
read  on  Seventh-day,  near  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  the  consideration  of  it  postponed  till  to- 
day, when  it  was  again  read.  The  proposition 
stated,  that  Durham  Quarterly  Meeting  having 
had  under  serious  consideration,  the  evils  arising 
from  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  it  had  agreed 
to  propose  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  issuing  of 
some  advice,  encouraging  Friends  to  the  exercise 
of  a  cheerful  self-denial,  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
these  liquors,  and  more  urgently  dissuading 
from  being  concerned  in  their  manufacture  and 
sale. 

The  discussion  which  ensued  engaged  the 
entire  sitting,  and  was  conducted  in  a  very  broth- 
erly, condescending,  and  forbearing  spirit.  One 
of  the  representatives  from  Durham  supported 
the  proposition,  very  calmly  and  judiciously.  As 
may  be  inferred  from  the  time  the  discussion 
lasted,  a  great  number  expressed  their  senti- 
ments, some  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  and  some 
on  the  other  side.  The  proposition  was  most 
effectively  supported  by  several  prominent  ad- 
vocates of  the  temperance  reformation,  as  well  as 
by  some  who  are  less  known.  These,  and  many 
others,  advocated  the  issuing  of  advice  upon  the 
subject,  or  an  alteration  of  the  minute  in  the 
Bpokof  Rules,  by  substituting  "alcoholic  liquors," 
for  "  distilled  spirits,"  the  disuse  of  which  is  all 
that  the  said  minute  of  1835  recommends. 

The  Friends  of  Durham  Quarterly  Meeting 
were  supposed  to  have  had  in  view  the  issuing  of 
another  minute,  or  that  the  foregoing  should 
be  made  to  embrace  all  kinds  of  intoxicating 
drinks ;  which,  however,  was  opposed  by  a  great 
number ;  not  because  they  disapproved  of  the 
object,  but  because  they  were  afraid  that  in- 
creased legislation,  which  a  minute  of  advice 
convent ionalli/  amounted  to,  would  impede,  rather 
than  advance  what  the  proposition  had  in  view. 
The  temperance  reformation,  it  was  urged,  was 
satisfactorily  making  its  way  throughout  the 
Society,  and  hence  there  was  no  need  for  further 
advice. 

Richard  H.  Thomas,  of  Baltimore,  explained 
how  far  the  discipline  of  our  Yearly  Meetings  in 
America  extended  in  this  matter,  and  it  appeared 
to  be  more  stringent  than  in  this  country.  He 
spoke  briefly,  and  decidedly  in  support  of  the 
proposition.  The  meeting  was  evidently  pretty 
equally  divided  on  the  question  ;  a  sort  of  mid- 
dle course  was  therefore  suggested,  and  ultimate- 
ly minuted,  and  that  was  to  have  a  paragraph  in 
the  General  Epistle,  expressive  of  the  meeting's 
sympathy  with  the  temperance  reformation,  and 
of  its  desires  to  encourage  those  engaged,  from 
motives  of  Christian  love,  in  promoting  it. 

Having  sat  about  four  hours,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

(To  bo  concluded.) 
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DUTY  TO  PARENTS. 
"  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  m 
be  long  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  give 
thee." — Exodus  xx.  12. 

This  is  one  of  the  ten  commandments, 
solemnly  spoken  by  God  from  Mount  Sinai, 
is  afterwards  repeated,  more  than  once,  in  tl 
New  Testament,  and  is  there  called  "  the  fii 
commandment  with  promise."  (Ephes.  vi.  5 
Surely  even  nature  itself  might  teach  us  tl 
duty  of  honor  and  love  for  our  parents.  Let  • 
but  think  a  moment  of  all  we  owe  to  them.  Tl 
young  of  the  animals  around  us  can  soon  tal 
care  of  themselves  ;  but  how  long  it  is  before  ; 
poor  weak  little  baby  can  do  anything  !  WhI 
would  become  of  it,  were  the  mother  to  leave ' 
but  for  a  day  ?  And  for  many  years,  who  hi 
to  feed,  and  clothe,  and  teach  a  child,  and  wo: 
hard  to  get  money  for  all  this,  but  the  father  ai 
mother?  It  is  sad,  indeed,  to  think  that  sue 
care  and  kindness  should  ever  be  repaid  with  i 
gratitude  or  disobedience. 

If  we  have  loving  and  tender  parents,  who 
it  is  our  happiness  to  love  and  obey,  let  us  oft< 
thank  our  Father  in  heaven  for  them,  and  \ 
each  day  more  desirous  to  be  loving  and  dutifi 
Thus  shall  we  have  His  blessing,  as  well  ; 
theirs;  for  still  His  promises  to  the  obediej 
child  stand  fast,  and  His  threatenings  again 
the  disobedient. 

My  father,  my  mother,  I  know, 

I  cannot  your  kindness  repay  ; 
But  I  hope  that  as  older  I  grow 
I  shall  ever  your  wishes  obey. 
You  loved  me  before  I  could  tell 

Who  it  was  that  so  tenderly  smiled ; 
And  now  that  I  know  it  so  well, 

I  should  be  a  dutiful  child. 
But  for  fear  that  I  ever  should  dare 

From  all  your  commands  to  depart, 
"Whenever  I  utter  a  prayer, 
I'll  ask  for  a  dutiful  heart. 


I  NEVER  FORGIVE. 

In  the  course  of  a  voyage  to  America,  Mi 
Wesley  heard  General  Oglethorpe,  with  who 
he ,  sailed,  making  a  great  noise  in  the  cabii 
upon  which  he  stepped  in  to  know  the  caua 
The  General  immediately  addressed  him,  sayinj 

"  Mr.  Wesley,  you  must  excuse  me.  I  hai 
met  with  a  provocation  too  great  for  a  man  - 
bear.  You  know  the  only  wine  I  drink  is  C; 
prus  wine,  as  it  agrees  with  me  best  of  any ; 
therefore  provided  myself  with  several  dozens 
it,  and  this  villain  (the  servant,  who  was  prcsep 
almost  dead  with  fear)  drank  up  the  whole  of  i 
But  I  will  be  revenged  on  him.  I  have  orders 
him  to  be  tied  hand  and  foot,  and  to  be  carri« 
to  a  man-of-war  which  sails  with  us.  The  rase 
should  have  taken  care  how  he  used  me  so,  f 
I  never  forgive. 

"  Then,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Wesley,  looking  calm 
at  him,  "  I  hope  you  never  sin." 

The  General,  confounded  at  the  reproof,  thre 
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is  keys  to  the  servant,  and  bade  him  do  better 
I  future.  Here,  then,  is  the  point :  If  we 
ould  never  forgive,  we  must  never  sin.  The 
3ry  proneness  to  sin,  which  we  find  in  our- 
slves,  should  be  a  most  powerful  incentive  to 
le  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  forgiveness. 


"  ENTERTAINING  ANGELS  UNAWARES." 

When  Charles  11.  was  on  the  throne,  and 
)iritual  religion  was  much  discouraged,  it  hap 
med  that  one  day  a  minister,  rather  advanced 
life,  was  on  his  way  to  London,  and  put  up 
r  the  night  at  the  town  of  Daventry,  under  the 
)spitable  roof  of  the  old  Swan  inn.    The  good 
an  was  taken  ill,  and  detained  at  the  place  for 
ore  than  a  week,  during  which  period  Lindsay 
e  host,  and  all  his  family,  paid  him  the  kindest 
tention,  and  completely  won  his  heart.  The 
)use  was  conducted  with  a  regularity  which  was 
igularly  remarkable  in  those  times,  when  the 
)stelries  of  England  were  almost  all  scenes  of 
irestricted  indulgence  and  boisterous  merri- 
ent.    The  traveller,  being  restored  to  health, 
mmoned  into  his  chamber  the  kind  hearted 
lople  of  the  inn,  the  night  before  he  resumed 
3  journey,  and  particularly  thanked  them  all 
r  their  great  civility  and  kindness.    But  after 
:pressing  this,  as  well  as  his  satisfaction  with 
e  order  established  in  the  house,  he  added  : — 
Something  leads  me  to  suspect  there  is  not  the 
irof  God  among  you,  and  it  grieves  me  to  see 
ch  honest  civility,  economy,  and  decency — and 
t  religion  is  wanting,  the  one  thing  needful." 
he  entered  into  close  and  faithful  conversation 
the  importance  of  inward  piety,  and  closed 
le  interview  by  telling  them  that  he  had  in  his 
pidle-bags  a  little  book  lately  printed,  which  he 
vuld  give  them,  earnestly  requesting  that  they 
valid  read  it  with  attention  and  care.    He  then 
jide  them  a  present  of  Baxter's  "Poor  Man's 
.imily  Book,"  and  went  on  his  way.    He  did 
■t  tell  them  who  he  was,  nor  did  they  ever  fully 
Ipertain  his  name;  but  the  suspicion  on  their 
nds   afterwards  was  very  strong,  that  the 
anger  was  no  other  than  Richard  Baxter  him- 
f ;  and  that  indeed  they  had  entertained  an 
el  unawares.    The  book  was  valued  and  read, 
d  other  works  of  the  great  and  earnest-souled 
ritan  were  procured  and  studied  ;  the  result  of 
ich  was,  that  the  innkeeper  and  some  of  his 
ildren  became  decided  Christians.    Weary  of 
}  mode  of  life  he  had  pursued,  and  having 
quired  a  competence,  Mr.  Lindsay  retired  to  a 
use  in  the  middle  of  the  High  Street,  having 
mall  close  behind  it,  at  the  extremity  of  which, 
on  the  back  lane  opposite  the  inlands,  there 
od  some  outbuildings.    These  premises,  in  the 
ness  of  his  zeal,  he  forthwith  converted  into  a 
ice  of  worship.    His  neighbors  came,  a  con- 
jgation  was  gathered,  and  a  pastor  chosen, 
it  of  it  also  sprang  an  eminent  Protestant  col- 
:e.    All  this  came  from  leaving  one  good  book  ! 


Reader,  use  your  opportunities  while  you  have 
them. — Leisure  Hour. 


THE  EAST  WIND — A  NARRATIVE  FOR  THE 
CHILDREN. 

"  I  do  not  like  an  east  wind,  mamma,  said 
little  Jane  to  her  mother,  one  bleak  day  in  early 
spring.  I  can  not  feel  warm.  It  is  shiver,  shiver, 
shiver,  all  the  time.    My  grandmother  says, 

"  '  The  wind  at  east. 

Is  good  for  neither  man  nor  beast.'  " 

"Give  the  east  wind  its  due,  my  child/'  an- 
swered her  mother;  "  grandma  tells  a  tale  which 
proves  that,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  it  may 
be  the  immediate  cause  of  good  to  thousands  of 
people.  Run  up  and  down  the  avenue  three 
times,  then  come  and  I  will  repeat  the  story  we 
have  heardyour  grandmother  tell  so  many  times." 
Jane  went,  and  soon  returned  with  red  cheeks 
and  warm  hands;  sat  down  by  her  mother,  and 
waited  for  the  story.  Her  mother  handed  her 
a  map,  and  asked  her  to  find  the  island  of  Nan- 
tucket, thirty  miles  from  the  southern  shore  of 
Massachusetts,  a  little  larger  than  New  York,  or 
Manhattan  island.  She  soon  found  it,  and  told 
her  mother  it  looked  far  away  by  itself. 

"  That  island,"  said  her  mother,  "  has  no 
forts,  no  cannon,  and  no  soldiers.  The  inhabi- 
tants never  fight.  During  the  revolutionary  war, 
they  were  informed  that  some  privateers  were 
lying  at  a  neighboring  port  to  the  north  of  them, 
on  their  way  to  Nantucket,  to  '  burn,  sink,  and 
destroy.'  Struck  with  terror  and  dismay,  the 
poor  islanders  wandered  from  house  to  house, 
and  vainly  sought  for  that  consolation  which  no 
one  could  give. 

"A  privateer  is  a  vessel  fitted  out  by  private 
persons  for  plunder,  and  armed  by  wicked  and 
desperate  men.  Such  men  would  probably  set  fire 
to  the  whole  town.  Whither  could  they  go  and 
their  little  ones  flee  for  shelter  ?  What  could 
they  eat,  and  if  all  their  clothes  were  burnt  or 
taken,  what  could  they  wear?  Grandma  said 
she  had  one  pattern  for  a  dress  not  made  up ; 
she  determined  to  make  it,  and  put  it  on  before 
those  wicked  men  came — the  only  way  to  save 
it.  She  thought  she  would  have  time,  for  the 
wind  was  east — blew  strong  from  the  east — and 
no  vessel  could  come  to  the  island  until  the  wind 
changed.  The  next  morning  the  wind  was  still 
east.  One  more  day  their  houses  were  spared  to 
them — one  more  night  they  had  their  beds  to 
sleep  upon.  The  few  persons  who  had  treasure 
of  any  kind,  silver  or  gold,  buried  it;  for  now 
they  began  to  feel  that  time  was  given  them  to 
make  a  little  effort  for  themselves. 

"  The  third  morning,  the  wind  still  east. 
Their  faith  in  the  protecting  hand  of  Divine 
Providence  increased ;  and  the  power  of  the 
wind  seemed  greater  than  the  power  of  muskets 
and  cannon  balls.  But,  thought  they,  '  the 
wind  blowed  which  way  it  listeth;'  in  a  few 
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hours  it  may  change,  and  in  five  or  six  hours 
the  privateers  may  come. 

"  On  the  fourth  morning — wind  still  east — 
and  oh !  how  our  young  hearts,  when  we  were 
children,  used  to  glow  with  gratitude  to  Him 
who  careth  for  the  sparrows,  as  grandmamma  told 
of  the  fifth,  the  sixth,  the  seventh,  and  so  on, 
day  after  day,  till  there  had  been  twenty-one 
successive  days  of  east  wind.  One  morning  the 
inhabitants  arose,  and  lo,  the  wind  had  changed  ! 
but  no  privateers  came,  for  the  very  day  before 
the  change,  tired  of  waiting,  they  spread  their 
sails,  and  went  away. 

"  Who,  after  such  a  manifestation  of  power 
greater  than  the  power  of  man,  shall  presume  to 
ask,  '  By  what  way  is  the  light  parted  which 
scatteretli  the  east  wind  upon  the  earth?'  " 

After  her  mother  had  finished  the  story,  Jane 
asked  why  an  east  wind  kept  the  privateers  away 
from  the  island  so  long  ? 

Her  mother  replied,  there  were  no  steamboats 
then.  Every  vessel  had  sails,  and  a  strong  east 
wind,  a  little  to  the  south,  blew  every  thing  that 
tried  to  come  to  the  island  in  an  opposite  direction. 
That  the  wind  should  continue  to  blow  from 
one  point  of  the  compass  so  long,  was  unusual, 
as  is  evident  from  the  light  in  which  it  was  re- 
garded by  those  defenceless  islanders  :  they  al- 
ways spoke  of  it  as  a  signal  mark  of  Divine 
interposition  on  their  behalf. — iV.  Y.  Olive 
Leaf. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  27,  1857. 

New  England  Yearly  Meeting.  —  This 
body  convened  at  Newport  on  the  15th  inst.  We 
are  informed  that  the  meetings  for  worship  on 
First-day  preceding  were  very  large.  Amongst 
the  ministers  in  attendance  at  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing the  following  are  mentioned :  Priscilla  Green 
and  Mary  Nicholson,  from  London  j  Wm.  Hen- 
ry Chase  and  Deborah  Hinsdale,  from  N.  York ; 
Daniel  Wood  and  Jonah  Hole,  from  Ohio  ;  and 
Ellwood  Osborne  and  Anna  Thornburg,  from 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting.  Epistles  were  read  on 
Second-day  from  the  other  Yearly  Meetings, 
Philadelphia  excepted.  The  report  from  the 
Boarding  School  Committee  gave  a  highly  favor- 
able account  of  the  Institution.  In  the  evening, 
a  minister  belonging  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  had 
an  appointed  meeting,  and  on  Fourth-day  eve- 
ning another  was  held,  at  the  request  of  Priscilla 
Green  and  Deborah  Hinsdale,  and  was  largely 
attended.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  fuller 
accounts  next  week. 


A  communication  on  the  subject  of  establish-  i  t( 
ing  a  Friends'  Boarding  School  in  Maine,  came  i  ^ 
to  hand  too  late  for  insertion  this  week.    We  j 
will  gladly  present  it  to  our  readers  in  the  next  °' 
number.    Friends  of  Maine  are  from  two  hun-  d 
dred  to  three  hundred  miles  distant  from  the 
Yearly  Meeting's  School  at  Providence,  and  that  )( 
is  the  nearest  Friends'  School  to  which  their 
children  have  access.    It  seems  very  desirable, 
therefore,  that  the  efi"ort  to  establish  a  Seminary, 
on  a  liberal  and  permanent  basis,  at  Vassal-  ^ 
borough,  should  be  successful.  :  oi 


Married, — At  Friends'  Meeting,  Westfield,  Ind.,  on 
the  9tli  of  Fourth  month  last,  Isaac  B.  Haywouth,  of 
Henliel's  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  to  Deborah  B.  Cakey, 
daughter  of  Zeuas  Carey,  of  the  former  place. 

 ,  At  the  same  time  and  place,  Asa  B.  Moon  to 

Ann  Penington,  daughter  of  Levi  T.  Penington,  both 
members  of  Westfield  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
Hamilton  Co.,  Ind. 

 ,  At  Greenvrood,  on  the  10th  inst.,  Linsey 

Jbssup,  of  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting,  to  Bunice 
Stalker,  daughter  of  Thomas  Stalker,  a  member  of 
Westfield  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Ind. 

 ,  On  the  22d  of  Fourth  month  last,  at  Friends' 

Meeting,  Oakridge,  Ind.,  Jesse  Dennis  to  Rachel 
Hall;  and  Samoel  Wilson  to  Rachel  Overman.  And 
at  the  same  place,  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month, 
Allen  Dillon  to  Keziah  Henley. 


Died, — In  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  on  the  24th  ult.,  Nathan 
Vail,  aged  80  years,  an  elder  of  Rahway  and  Plain- 
field  Monthly  Meeting,  and  member  of  Plainfield  Par- 
ticular Meeting.  i 

This  valued  friend  was  early  in  life  appointed  j 
Overseer  of  said  meeting — an  oflBce  he  was  peculiarly^ 
fitted  for — and  for  more  than  forty  years  filled  the  ) 
station  of  Elder  also.    Through  grace  assisting,  he ' 
proved  himself  fitted  for  the  work  p  his  humble,  self- 
denying,  upright  walk,  gave  him  great  place  in  the 
minds  of  his  friends  and  others,  so  that  when  in  his 
ofiicial  capacity  it  became  necessary  to  advise  or  re- 
prove, it  was  administered,  seasoned  with  that  love  , 
for  truth  and  the  individual,  that  left  the  object  of  ' 
his  interest  more  attached  to  him  than  before.  Of 
course  an  openness  was  felt  indeed,  wherein  each 
could  approach  the  other,  taking  sweet  counsel.  Of 
him  it  may  be  justly  said  he  was  a  nursing  father  in 
the  Church ;  an  cider  that  ruled  well,  we  felt  hira 
worthy  of  double  honor.    His  love  and  adherence  to 
the  principles  and  practices  of  Friends  were  firm  and 
enduring;  and  when  assailed  with  that  kind  of  dis- 
ease that  unfitted  for  the  active  scenes  among  his  | 
fellow  men  wherein  he  had.  been  so  useful,  even  then 
his  love  to  God,  his  love  to  his  friends,  his  love  of 
meetings,  and  his  love  for  the  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
were  conspicuous. 

In  this  stripped  part  of  the  vineyard,  the  loss  of 
such  a  father  in  tlie  church  is  felt;  but  we  now  be-, 
lieve  him  enjoying  the  full  fruition  of  the  promises  of 
God  to  the  faithful;  and  the  impressive  language  ^ 
emanates  from  the  remembrance  of  him,  follow  me  as  j 
I  endeavored  to  follow  Christ. 

 ,  At  Lowell,  .Johnston  Co.,  N.  C,  on  the  9th 

inst.,  MiCAJAii  Cox,  iu  the  54th  year  of  his  age.  Ho 
was  an  elder  of  Neuse  Monthly  Meeting,  in  Wayne 
Co.,  N.  G.    In  the  death  of  this  dear  friend,  society — ■  • 
civil  and  religious — has  sustained  a  great  loss.  Ilei 
was  a  merciful,  benevolent  and  feeling  man,  desirousl 
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to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow  creatures. 
"Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy." 

Died,  Suddenly,  on  the  19th  of  Fifth  month,  1857, 
near  Springfield,  0.,  in  the  33d  year  of  her  age,  Sarah 
E.  Bailey,  wife  of  Joshua  Bailey,  and  daughter  of 
Daniel  and  Elizabeth  Wood, — a  minister  of  Spring- 
boro'  Monthly  Meeting. 

In  the  demise  of  our  dear  friend,  the  little  meeting 
to  which  she  belonged  has  sustained  a  loss  ;  yet  we 
have  the  coasoling  belief  that  her  end  was  peace — 
though  the  event  was  unlooked  for  by  herself  and  by 
her  friends. 

The  first  of  the  year  she  made  the  following  entry 
in  her  diary:  "Another  year  has  run  its  annual 
course,  and  brought  us  so  much  nearer  to  the  end  of 
our  earthly  pilgrimage.  What  report  of  us  has  it 
borne  to  the  high  courts  above?  I  trust  it  has  been 
my  aim  to  be  pressing  after  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  my  God.  Wilful  departure  from  his  law 
written  in  my  heart  I  cannot  acctise  myself^'bf ;  and 
oh  I  if  spared  to  witness  the  close  of  the  year,  may 
still  greater  progress  be  witnessed,  and  the  day's 
work,  through  boundless  mercy,  keep  pace  with  the 
day.  Should  my  days  be  lengthened  out,  I  shall  es- 
teem it  a  cause  for  reverent  thankfulness  ;  but  into 
thy  hands,  thou  eternal  and  everlasting  God,  I  desire 
solemnly  to  commit  my  all,  body  and  soul,  that  thou 
mayest  do  with  me  as  seemeth  good  in  thy  holy  sight  ; 
and  through  all,  and  in  all — in  life  or  in  death — thy 
will  be  done." 

At  subsequent  dates  she  writes:  "In  a  good 
degree  calm  and  tranquil,  and  endeavoring  (I  trust 
not  unavailingly)  to  draw  near  to  the  one  source  of 
help  and  strength  and  leave  my  all  with  Him.  0  for 
a  more  continual  abiding  in  watchfulness  unto  prayer, 
ready  at  all  times  to  lift  the  heart  in  living  aspira- 
tions unto  God  for  strength,  and  for  a  right  qualifica- 
tion in  all  things  to  give  thanks  unto  Him;  and  to 
praise  him  more  and  more.  This,  I  believe,  does  not 
conflict  with  true  cheerfulness.  And  oh  1  how  my 
spirit  craves  this  precious  covering,  that  in  my  en- 
deavors to  diffuse  an  air  of  cheerful  happiness  over 
my  own  dear  family  circle,  without  preventing  any- 
thing of  good,  I  jnay  set  a  watch  over  the  door  of  my 
lips,  and  ever  maintain  that  holy  fear  which  will  ever 
be  found  as  a  fountain  of  life  to  preserve  from  the 
snares  of  death. 

"  Changes  are  indeed  my  portion.  Deep  calleth 
unto  deep,  and  my  spirit  is  at  times  well  nigh  over- 
whelmed, while  the  floods  of  the  enemy  assail;  but 
to  God  I  will  make  my  appeal.  At  his  feet  I  will 
strive  patiently  to  wait  until  he  shall  say  it  is  enough, 
and  cause  a  way  to  open  where  now  no  way  appears. 
Help,  Lord,  for  in  thee  do  I  trust." 

"3d  mo.  18,  1857.  Since  my  last  date  I  have  had 
to  experience  changes  and  besetments,  as  well  as 
been  favored  with  some  evidences  of  being  under 
right  direction.  May  I  still  trust  in  God,  thankful 
for  favors  past,  and  humbly  hope  for  more." 

A  little  before  her  death  she  prayed  for  more  faith 
and  patience;  then  said,  "I  must  die.  I  go  in  peace. 
My  love  to  all  my  friends.  My  peace  is  made  with 
all  men,  and  with  my  God.  My  robes  are  washed 
and  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  his  son,  Griffith  Levering, 

in  Peru,  Morrow  Co.,  0.,  on  the  11th  inst.,  Thomas 
Leveeing,  a  member  of  Alum  Creek  Monthly  Meeting, 
in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.    His  close  was  peaceful. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  his  father  in  Grant  Co., 

Ind.,  on  the  loth  of  Third  month  last,  John  H.  Carey, 
in  the  2  2d  year  of  his  age,  son  of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth 
Carey,  a  member  of  Back  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends. 

 ,  At  Sand  Greek,  Bartholomew  Co.,  Ind.,  on 

the  10th  inst.,  Thomas  B.  Cox,  a  member  and  over- 
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seer  of  Driftwood  Monthly  Meeting,  late  of  Neuse 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  C,  in  the  42d  year  of  his  age. 

Died,  Near  Mooresville,  Morgan  County,  Iowa,  on 
the  4th  of  3d  mo.  last,  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age, 
Aaron  Hadlby,  a  member  of  White  Lick  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  14th  of  5th  mo.  last,  in  the  sanae  neigh- 
borhood, and  a  member  of  the  same  meeting,  Isaiah 
Hadley,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age. 

 -,  On  the  16th  of  same  month,  near  the  same 

place,  and  a  member  of  the  same  meeting,  Joshua 
Cautbb,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  In  Mooresville,  Ind.,  on  the  25th  of  11th 

month  last,  Martha,  daughter  of  James  and  Ruth 
Lindley,  in  the  13th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of 
White  Lick  Monthly  Meeting,  after  a  protracted  illness 
which  she  bore  with  much  patience  and  quietness, 
often  expressing  her  love  to  friends  and  those  around 
her  bed.  She  left  a  consoling  belief  that  our  loss 
is  her  gain. 

 ,.0n  the  27th  of  Third  month  last,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  parents  James  and  Ruth  Lindley,  in 
Mooresville,  Franklin  Lindley,  aged  twenty-three 
years,  a  member  of  White  Lick  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  Morgan  County,  Ind.,  after  a  protracted  ill- 
ness of  nineteen  months,  which  he  bore  with  patience 
and  resignation,  often  saying  that  he  saw  nothing  in 
this  world  worth  living  for  ;  and  if  it  was  the  Lord's 
will  and  time  to  take  him  to  himself  he  was  willing 
to  go,  and  saw  nothing  in  his  way.  A  few  minutes 
before  his  close  he  said,  "I  am  nearly  gone,  don't  grieve 
after  me ;  all  pain  of  body  and  mind  if  taken  away ; 
I  feel  happy,  1  am  going  to  rest." 

 ,  On  the  8th  of  4th  month  last,  Allen  Haisley, 

son  of  Jesse  and  Ruth  Haisley,  (the  former  deceased,) 
in  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Back  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting,  Grant  County,  Ind. 

During  a  long  illness  this  dear  friend  was  never 
heard  to  murmur  at  his  afflictions,  but  appeared  to 
bear  them  all  with  patience,  and  on  the  day  before  his 
death  he  wished  to  be  given  up,  and  said  it  was  only 
through  the  Lord's  mercy  that  he  was  saved.  His 
prayers  for  an  easy  passage  from  this  vale  of  tears 
seemed  to  be  mercifully  granted. 


For  Friends'  Reviow. 

The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks  ;  or,  Geology  in  its 
Bearings  on  the  Two  Theologies,  Natural  and 
Revealed.  By  Hugh  Miller,  author  of 
"The  Old  Red  Sandstone,"  "Footprints  of 
the  Creator,"  &c.  With  Memorials  .of  the 
Death  and  Character  of  the  Author.  Boston  : 
Gould  &  Lincoln.  1857. 

We  take  the  following  from  a  review  of  this 
book  in  the  National  Era  : 

It  is  but  a  little  time  since  we  saw  the  an- 
nouncement that  Hugh  Miller  might  be  expected 
on  a  visit  to  this  country ;  and  there  were  many 
who  rejoiced  in  the  hope  of  listening  to  one  on 
whose  writings  they  had  dwelt  with  such  inter- 
est; and  now  he  comes  only  by  such  a  way  as  to 
render  doubly  sorrowful  the  greeting  we  give 
his  "  Testimony"  for  God  and  revelation. 

Since  we  have  read  this  volume,  we  have, 
more  deeply  than  ever,  been  sensible  of  what  the 
Christian  world  owes  to  so  great  a  champion  for 
the  Truth,  and  more  than  ever  deplored,  that  so 
soon  the  over-tasked  brain  gave  way,  and  with  so 
mighty  a  ruin  have  been  prostrated  the  hopes 
that  were  laid  upon  him  by  an  Atlantean  effort 
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to  bear  up,  higli  over  the  Infidel  cavil  and  the 
ill-advised  theologian's  objection,  the  geologic 
proofs  of  creation,  as  God  has  written  them  in 
the  earth's  foundations  and  structure,  as  well  as 
by  Moses,  his  inspired  servant.  ' 

The  title  of  this  book  furnishes  the  clue  to  its 
character;  and  yet,  to  appreciate  the  successful 
exhibition  of  its  evidence,  and  the  demonstrations 
it  makes  of  the  high  bearings  of  its  scientific  ar- 
guments, it  must  be  read  with  care  and  atten- 
tion. There  are  twelve  lectures,  five  of  which, 
as  written  out,  were  delivered  before  different 
associations  and  institutions,  as  was  the  sub- 
stance of  two  others.  Of  the  remaining  five, 
three  also  "  were  addressed  viva  voce  to  popu- 
lar audiences."  They  are  the  result  of  long  and 
patient  investigation  by  a  man  of  no  common 
opportunities,  for  the  rocks,  with  their  mysteri- 
ous hieroglyphics  of  creation,  lay  stereotyped 
before  him.  He  has  brought  to  the  illustration 
of  his  subject  the  stores  of  a  mind  that,  though 
at  first  uneducated,  has  actively  explored  and 
gathered,  where  it  could,  a  rich  variety  of  apt 
and  beautiful  language,  and  such  a  power  of 
graphic  representation  as  made  Dr.  Buckland, 
himself  one  of  the  most  accomplished  writers  on 
geology,  say  that  he  "  would  give  his  left  hand, 
to  possess  such  powers  of  description  as  this 
man." 

His  honesty  and  noble  candor  of  spirit  are 
evinced  in  his  being  willing — and  which  was 
hard  for  a  man  of  his  scientific  reputation  to  do 
— to  give  up  a  theory  that  he  had  held  and  de- 
fended, with  Chalmers  and  Buckland,  when  fur- 
ther discoveries  authorized  or  demanded  of  him 
such  a  course.  This,  though  it  might  seem  to 
militate  against  his  arguments,  does  in  reality 
favor  them ;  as  it  shows  that  he  has  left  no  ob- 
jection unexamined,  and  has  been  convinced, 
even  against  his  wishes;  and  so  he  is  to  be 
trusted,  as  a  man  whose  aim  is  truth  rather  than 
fame. 

Numerous  wood-cuts,  representing  the  two 
forms  of  fossil  animals  and  vegetables,  are  found 
all  along  through  the  pages  of  the  book,  and 
passages  of  exceeding  beauty,  for  their  gorgeous 
yet  chastened  description,  give  it  a  claim  upon 
every  reader  of  taste  as  well  as  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation. A  vast  amount  of  information,  the 
result  of  years  of  study  of  his  subject,  is  given 
in  a  popular  form,  for  which  task  he  possessed 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  being  himself  of  the 
people,  self-educated,  and  accustomed  continually 
to  mingle  among  them  in  search  of  the  materials 
furnished  by  his  explorations. 

THE  INSECT  WORLD. 

Professor  Agassiz  says,  that  more  than  a  life- 
time would  be  necessary  to  enumerate  the  vari- 
ous species  of  insects  and  describe  their  appear- 
ance. Mciger,  a  German,  collected  and  de- 
scribed six  hundred  species  of  flies,  which  he 
collected  in  a  district  of  ten  miles  circumference. 
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There  have  been  collected  in  Europe  twenty 
thousand  species  of  insects  preying  on  wheat. 
In  Berlin,  two  Professors  are  engaged  in  col- 
lecting, observing,  and  describing  insects  and 
their  habits,  and  already  they  have  published 
five  large  volumes  upon  the  insects  which  attack 
forest  trees. 


LIFE  IN  WESTERN  LOUISIANA. 

The  people,  after  passing  the  frontier,  [from 
Texas  into  Louisiana]  changed  in  every  promi- 
nent characteristic.  French  became  the  prevail- 
ing language,  and  French  the  prevailing  manners. 
The  grulf  Texas  bidding,  "  Sit  up,  stranger,  take 
some  fry  !"  became  a  matter  of  recollection,  of 
which  "  Monsieur,  la  soupe  est  servie,"  was  the 
smooth  substitute.  The  good  nature  of  the  peo- 
ple was  an  incessant  astonishment.  If  we  in- 
quired the  way,  a  contented  old  gentleman 
waddled  out  and  showed  us  also  his  wife's  house 
pet,  an  immense  white  crane,  his  big  crop  of 
peaches,  his  old  fig-tree,  thirty  feet  in  diameter 
of  shade,  and  to  his  wish  of  "  bon  voyage"  added 
for  each  a  bouquet  of  the  jessamines  we  were 
admiring.  The  homes  were  homes,  not  settle- 
ments on  speculation ;  the  house,  sometimes  of 
logs  it  is  true,  but  hereditary  logs,  and  more 
often  of  smooth  lumber,  with  deep  and  spreading 
galleries  on  all  sides  for  the  coolest  comfort.  For 
form,  all  ran  or  tended  to  run  to  a  peaked  and 
many-chimneyed  centre,  With,  here  and  there,  a 
suggestion  of  a  dormer  window.  Not  all  were 
provided  with  figs  and  jessamines,  but  each  had 
some  inclosure  betraying  good  intentions. 

The  monotonous  landscape  did  not  invite  to 
loitering,  and  we  passed  but  three  nights  in 
houses  by  the  road.  The  first  was  that  of  an 
old  Italian-French  emigrant,  known  as  "  Old 
Man  Corse."  He  had  a  name  of  his  own,  which 
he  recalled  for  us,  but  in  forty  years  it  had  been 
lost  and  superseded  by  this  designation,  derived 
from  his  birth-place,  the  island  of  Corsica.  This 
mixture  of  nationalities  in  language  must  be 
breeding  for  future  antiquaries  a  good  deal  of 
amusing  labor.  Next  day  we  were  recommended 
to  stop  at  Jack  Bacon's,  and,  although  we  would 
have  preferred  to  avoid  an  American's,  did  so 
rather  than  go  further,  and  found  our  Jack 
Bacon  a  Creole,  named  Jacques  Boguin.  This 
is  equal  to  Tuckapaw  and  Nakitosh,  the  general 
pronounciation  of  Attakapas  and  Natchitoches. 

The  house  of  Old  Man  Corse  stood  in  the 
shade  of  oaks,  figs  and  cypresses,  upon  the  bank 
of  a  little  bayou,  looking  out  upon  the  broad 
prairie.  It  was  large  an^  comfortable,  with  wide 
galleries  and  dormer  windows,  supported  by  a 
negro-hut  and  a  stable.  Ornamental  axe-work 
and  rude  decorative  joinery  were  abundant.  The 
roof  was  of  large  split  shingles,  much  warped  in 
the  sun.  As  we  entered  and  took  seats  by  the 
fire,  the  room  reminded  us,  with  its  big  fire-place, 
and  old  smoke-stained  and  time-toned  cypress 
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beams  and  ceiling,  and  its  rude  but  comfortable 
aspect,  of  the  Acadian  fireside  : 

la  doors,  warm  by  the  "wide-mouthed  fire-place,  idly 
the  farmer 

Sat  in  his  elbow-chair,  and  watched  how  the  flames 
and  the  smoke-wreaths 

Struggled  together,  like  foes  in  a  burning  city.  Be- 
hind him 

Nodding  and  mocking  along  the  wall,  with  gestures 
fantastic. 

Darted  his  own  huge  shadow,  and.vanished  away  into 
darkness. 

Faces,  clumsily  carved  in  oak,  on  the  back  of  his  arm- 
chair, 

Laughed  in  the  flickering  light,  and  the  pewter  plates 

on  the  dresser 
Caught  and  reflected  the  flame,  as  shields  of  armies 

the  sunshine." 

The^all,  elderly,  busy  bousewife  bustled  about 
with  preparations  for  supper,  while  we  learned 
that  they  had  been  settled  here  forty  years,  and 
had  never  had  reason  to  regret  their  emigration. 
The  old  man  had  learned  French,  but  no  Eng- 
lish. The  old  woman  could  speak  some  "  Ameri- 
can," as  she  properly  termed  it.  Asking  her 
about  musquitoes,  we  received  a  reply  in  French, 
that  they  were  more  abundant  some  years  than 
others;  then,  as  no  quantitative  adjective  of  suf- 
ficient force  occurred  to  her,  she  added,  "  Three 
years  ago,  oh  !  heaps  of  musquitoes,  sir,  heaps  ! 
— worse  as  now." 

She  laid  the  table  to  the  last  item,  and  pre- 
pared everything  nicely,  but  called  a  negro  girl 
to  wait  upon  us.  The  girl  stood  quiet  behind  us, 
the  mistress  helping  us,  and  practically  antici- 
pating all  our  wants. 

The  supper  was  of  venison,  in  ragout,  with  a 
sauce  that  savored  of  the  south  of  France ;  there 
was  a  side-dish  of  hominy,  a  jug  of  sweet  milk, 
and  wheat-bread  in  loaf — the  first  since  Houston. 

In  an  evening  smoke,  upon  the  settle,  we 
learned  that  there  were  many  Creoles  about 
here,  most  of  whom  learned  English,  and  had 
their  children  taught  English  at  the  schools. 
The  Americans  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
learn  French.  They  often  intermarried.  A 
daughter  of  their  own  was  the  wife  of  an  Ameri- 
can neighbor.  "We  asked  if  they  knew  of  a  dis- 
tinct people  here  called  Acadians.  Oh  yes,  they 
knew  many  settled  in  the  vicinity,  descended 
from  some  nation  that  came  here  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. They  had  now  no  peculiarities.  There  were 
but  few  free  negroes  just  here,  but  at  Opelousas 
and  Niggerville  there  were  many,  some  of  whom 
are  rich  and  owned  slaves,  though  a  part  were 
unmixed  black  in  color.  They  kept  pretty  much 
by  themselves,  not  attempting  to  enter  white 
society. 

We  slept  in  well-barred  beds,  and  awoke  long 
after  sunrise.  As  soon^as  we  were  stirring,  black 
coffee  was  sent  to  us,  and  at  breakfast  we  had 
cafe  au  lait  in  immense  bowls,  in  the  style  of  the 
cremeries  of  Paris.  The  woman  remarked  that 
our  dog  had  slept  in  their  bed-room.  They  had 
taken  our  saddle-bags  and  blankets  with  them 
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for  security,  and  Judy  insisted  on  following  them. 
"  Dishonest  black  people  might  come  here  and 
get  into  the  room,"  explained  the  old  man. 
"  Yes  and  some  of  our  own  people  in  the  house 
might  come  to  them.  Such  things  have  happen- 
ed here,  and  you  never  can  trust  any  of  them," 
said  the  woman,  her  own  black  girl  behind  her 
chair. 

At  Mr.  Beguin's  (Bacon's)  we  stopped  on  a 
Saturday  night ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  feed  my 
own  horse  in  the  morning,  the  negroes  having 
all  gone  off  before  daylight.  The  proprietor  was 
a  Creole  farmer,  owning  a  number  of  laborers, 
and  living  in  comfort.  The  house  was  of  the 
ordinary  Southern  double-cabined  style,  the  peo- 
ple speaking  English,  intelligent,  lively  and 
polite,  giving  us  good  entertainment  at  the  usual 
price.  At  a  rude  corn-mill  belonging  to  Mr. 
Beguin,  we  had  noticed  among  the  negroes  an 
Indian  boy,  in  negro  clothing,  and  about  the 
house  were  two  other  Indians — an  old  man  and 
a  young  man  ;  the  first  poorly  clad,  the  other  gaily 
dressed  in  a  showy  printed  calico  frock,  and 
worked  buckskin  leggins,  with  beads  and  tinsel 
ornaments,  a  great  turban  of  Scotch  shawl-stuff 
on  his  head.  It  appeared  they  were  Choctaws, 
of  whom  a  good  many  lived  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  two  were  hired  for  farm  labor  at  three  bits 
f37i  cents)  a  day.  The  old  man  had  a  field  of 
his  own,  in  which  stood  handsome  corn.  Some 
-of  them  Ttere  industrious,  but  none  were  steady 
at  work — often  refusing  to  go  on,  or  absenting 
themselves,  from  freaks.  I  asked  about  the  boy 
at  the  mill,  he  lived  there  and  did  work,  getting 
no  wages,  but  "  living  there  with  the  niggers." 
They  seldom  consort ;  our  host  knew  but  one 
case  in  which  a  negro  had  an  Indian  wife. 

At  Lake  Charles  we  had  seen  a  troop  of  Ala- 
bamas,  riding  through  the  town  with  baskets 
and  dressed  deer-skins  for  sale.  They"  were 
decked  with  feathers,  and  dressed  more  showily 
than  the  Choctaws,  but  in  calico  :  and  over  their 
heads,  on  horseback — curious  progress  of  man- 
ners— all  carried  open  black  cotton  umbrellas. 

Our  last  night  beyond  hotels  was  spent  in  a 
house  which  we  reached  at  sundown  of  a  Sunday 
afternoon.  It  proved  to  be  a  mere  cottage,  in  a 
style  which  has  grown  to  be  common  along  our 
road.  The  walls  are  low,  of  timber  and  mud ; 
the  roof,  high,  and  sloping  from  a  short  ridge  in 
all  directions;  and  the  chimney  of  sticks  and 
mud.  The  space  is  divided  into  one  long  living- 
room,  having  a  kitchen  at  one  end  and  a  bed- 
room at  the  other.  As  we  rode  up,  we  found 
only  a  little  boy,  who  answered  us  in  French. 
His  mother  was  milking,  and  his  father  out  in 
the  field. 

We  rode  on  to  the  fence  of  the  field,  which 
enclosed  twenty  acres,  planted  in  cotton,  corn, 
and  sweet  potatoes,  and  waited  until  the  propri- 
tor  reached  us  and  the  end  of  his  furrow.  He 
stopped,  before  replying,  to  unhitch  his  horse, 
then  gave  consent  to  our  staying  in  his  house, 
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and  we  followed  his  lead  to  tbe  yard,  where  we 
unsaddled  our  horses.  He  was  a  tall,  stalwart 
man  in  figure,  with  a  large,  intellectual  head, 
but  as  uninformed,  we  afterwards  discovered,  as 
any  European  peasant ;  though  he  wore,  as  it 
were,  an  ill-fitting  dress  of  rude  independence 
in  manner,  such  as  characterizes  the  Western 
man. 

The  field  was  well  cultivated,  and  showed  the 
best  corn  we  had  seen  east  of  the  Brazos.  Three 
negro  men  and  two  women  were  at  work,  and 
continued  hoeing  until  sunset.  They  were  hired, 
it  appeared,  by  the  proprietor,  at  four  bits  (fifty 
cents)  a  day.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
use  of  the  Sundays  of  the  slaves  of  the  neighbor- 
hood in  this  way,  paying  them  sometimes  seven- 
ty-five cents  a  day. 

On  entering  the  house,  we  were  met  by  two 
young  boys,  gentle  and  winning  in  manner, 
coming  up  of  their  own  accord  to  offer  us  their 
hands.  They  were  immediately  set  to  work  by 
their  father  at  grinding  corn,  in  the  steel-mill, 
for  supper.  The  task  seemed  their  usual  one, 
yet  very  much  too  severe  for  their  strength,  for 
they  were  slightly  built,  and  not  over  ten  years 
old.  Taking  hold  at  opposite  sides  of  the 
winch,  they  ground  away,  outside  the  door,  for 
more  than  an  hour,  constantly  stopping  to  take 
breath,  and  spurred  on  by  the  voice  of  the  papa, 
if  the  delay  were  long. 

They  spoke  only  French,  though  understand- 
ing questions  in  English.  The  man  and  his 
wife— an  energetic  but  worn  woman — spoke 
French  and  English  indifferently,  even  to  one 
another,  changing,  often,  in  a  single  sentence. 
He  could  not  tell  us  which  was  his  mother 
tongue ;  he  had  always  been  as  much  accustomed 
to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  He  said  he  was  not 
a  Frenchman,  but  a  native,  American  born  ;  but 
afterwards  called  himself  a  "  Dutch-American," 
a  phrase  he  was  unable  to  explain.  He  inform- 
ed us  that  there  were  many  "  Dutch-French  " 
here,  that  is,  people  who  were  Dutch,  but  who 
spoke  French. 

The  room  into  which  we  were  ushered  was 
actually  without  furniture.  The  floor  was  of 
boards,  while  those  of  the  other  two  rooms  were 
of  trodden  clay.  The  mud-walls  had  no  other 
relief  than  the  mantel,  on  which  stood  a  Con- 
necticut clock,  two  small, mirrors,  three  or  four 
cheap  cups  and  saucers,  and  a  paste  brooch  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  pinned  upon  paper,  as  in  a 
jeweler's  shop.  Chairs  .were  brought  in  from 
the  kitchen,  having  deer-hide  seats,  from  which 
sprang  forth  an  atrocious  number  of  fresh  fleas. 

We  had  two  or  three  hours  to  wait  for  our 
late  supper,  and  thus  more  than  ample  time  to 
converse  with  our  host,  who  proceeded  to  twist 
and  light  a  shuck  cigar.  He  made,  he  said,  a 
little  cotton,  which  lie  hauled  ten  miles  to  be 
ginned  and  baled.  For  this  service  he  paid 
seventy-five  cents  a  hundred  weight,  in  which 
the  cost  of  bagging  was  not  included.  The 


planter  who  baled  it,  also  sold  it  for  him,  send- 
ing it,  with  his  own,  to  a  factor  in  New  Orleans, 
by  steamboat  from  Niggerville,  just  beyond  Ope- 
lousas.  Beside  cotton,  he  sold  every  year  some 
beef  cattle.  He  had  a  good  many  cows,  but 
didn't  exactly  know  how  many.  Corn,  too,  he 
sometimes  sold,  but  only  to  neighbors,  who  had 
not  raised  enough  for  themselves.  It  would  not 
pay  to  haul  it  to  any  market.  The  same  applied 
to  sweet  potatoes,  which  were  considered  worth 
seventy-five  cents  a  barrel. 

The  "range"  was  much  poorer  than  formerly. 
It  was  crowded,  and  people  would  have  to  take 
their  stock  somewhere  else  in  four  or  five  years 
more,  or  they  would  starve.  He  didn't  know 
what  was  going  to  become  of  poor  folks,  rich 
people  were  taking  up  the  public  land  so  fast, 
induced  by  the  proposed  railroad  to  New  Or- 
leans. 

More  or  less  stock  was  always  starved  in  win- 
ter. The  worst  time  for  them  was  when  a  black 
gnat,  called  the  "eye-breaker,"  comes  out.  This 
insect  breeds  in  the  low  woodlands,  and  when  a 
freshet  occurs  in  winter  is  driven  out  in  swarms 
upon  the  prairies,  attacking  cattle  terribly.  They 
were  worse  than  all  manner  of  musquitoes,  flies, 
or  other  insects.  Cattle  would  herd  together  then, 
and  wander  wildly  about,  not  looking  for  the 
best  feed,  and  many  would  get  killed.  But  this 
did  not  often  happen. 

When  we  asked  to  wash  before  supper,  a 
shallow  cake-pan  was  brought  and  set  upon  the 
window-seat,  and  a  mere  rag  offered  us  for  a 
towel-  Upon  the  supper-table,  we  found  two 
wash-bowls,  one  filled  with  milk,  the  other  with 
molasses.  We  asked  for  water,  which  was  given 
us  in  one  battered  tin  cup.  The  dishes,  besides 
the  bacon  and  bread,  were  fried  eggs  and_  sweet 
potatoes.  The  bowl  of  molasses  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  table,  and  we  were  pressed  to  par- 
take of  it,  as  the  family  did,  by  dipping  in  bits 
of  bread.  But  how  it  was  expected  to  be  used 
at  breakfast,  when  we  had  bacon  and  potatoes, 
and  no  bread,  I  cannot  imagine. 

The  night  was  warm,  and  musquitoes  swarm- 
ed, but  we  had  with  us  a  portable  tent-shaped 
bar,  which  we  hung  over  the  feather-bed,  upon 
the  floor,  and  rested  soundly  amid  their  mad 
singing. 

The  distance  to  Opelpusas,  our  Frenchman 
told  us,  was  fifteen  miles  by  the  road,  though 
only  ten  miles  in  a  direct  line.  We  found  it 
lined  with  farms,  whose  division-fences  the  road 
always  followed,  frequently  changing  its  course 
in  so  doing  at  a  right  angle.  The  country  was 
very  wet  and  unattractive.  About  five  miles 
from  the  town,  begin  plantations  on  an  extensive 
scale,  upon  better  soil,  and  here  were  large  gangs 
of  negroes  at  work  upon  cotton,  with  their  hoes. 

At  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  we  waded  the 
last  pool,  and  entered,  with  a  oood  deal  of  satis- 
faction, the  perceful  shaded  town.  Reaching 
the  hotel,  we  were  not  so  instantly  struck  as 
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perhaps  we  should  have  been,  with  the  over- 
whelming advantages  of  civilization,  which  sat 
in  the  form  of  a  landlord,  slapping  with  an  agate- 
headed,  pliable  cane,  his  patent-leather  boots, 
poised,  at  easy  height,  upon  one  of  the  columns 
of  the  gallery.  We  were  suffered  to  take  off  our 
saddlebags,  and  to  wait  until  waiting  was  no 
longer  a  pleasure,  before  civilization,  wringing 
his  cane  against  the  floor,  but  not  removing  his 
cigar,  brought  his  patent  leathers  to  our  vi- 
cinity. 

After  some  conversation,  intended  as  animated 
upon  one  side  and  ineffably  indifferent  on  the 
other,  our  horses  obtained  notice  from  that  ex- 
quisitely vague  eye,  but  a  further  introduction 
was  required  before  our  persons  became  less 
than  transparent,  for  the  boots  walked  away,  and 
became  again  a  subject  of  contemplation  upon 
the  column,  leaving  us,  with  our  saddle-bags, 
upon  the  steps.  After  inquiring  of  a  bystander 
if  this  glossy  individual  were  the  actual  land- 
lord, we  attacked  him  in  a  tone  likely  to  produce 
either  a  revolver-shot  or  a  room,  but  whose  effect 
was  to  obtain  a  gentle  survey,  ending  in  a  call 
for  a  boy  to  show  the  gentlemen  to  number  thir- 
teen. 

But  civilization  vindicated  itself  a  few  days 
later,  in  the  rapid  wheels  and  clean  state-rooms 
of  the  "  Alice  W.  Glaize." 

Twenty-four  hours  took  us  through  the  alliga- 
tor-bayous to  the  Mississippi.  Here  we  separa- 
ted, one  of  us  resuming  the  saddle-bags  for  a  two 
or  three  months'  trip  across  the  mountains,  the 
other  steaming  on  to  New  Orleans,  where,  twen- 
ty-four hours  later,  a  six  months'  flavor  of  bacon 
and  corn  was  washed  out  in  the  cheer  of  the  St. 
Charles. —  Olmsted's  Texas. 


THE  ATLANTIC  SUBMARINE  CABLE. 

About  a  mile  or  so  below  Greenwich  stands 
the  factory  of  Messrs.  Glass  and  Elliot,  where 
the  great  sub-marine  cable  by  which  it  is  hoped 
to  connect  England  with  America  is  in  rapid 
course  of  completion.  The  rolls  of  wire,  tons  of 
hemp  yarn,  and  singular  looking  drums  from 
the  Gutta  Percha  Company,  which  are  inces- 
santly pouring  into  the  works,  betoken  the 
presence  of  an  unusual  kind  of  manufacture, 
and  this  idea  is  quite  borne  out  by  a  mere 
glance  over  the  premises  themselves.  The  first 
object  which  attracts  the  visitor's  attention  on 
entering  the  yard  is  the  vast  bulk  of  cable  already 
completed.  On  each  side  of  the  path  are  two 
large  circular  docks  or  pits,  in  which  about  600 
miles  are  piled  away  in  four  massive  coils,  each 
thirty-five  feet  in  diameter.  It  appears  so  man- 
ageable and  so  supple  as  the  men  drag  it  from 
the  building  in  which  it  is  manufactured,  that  it 
is  difi&cult  to  realize  the  fact  that  the  greater 
part  of  its  bulk  is  iron  wire,  or  that  a  light  and 
glight-looking  rope  of  that  kind  is  intended  to 
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form  a  perpetual  medium  of  communication  un- 
der the  2,000  miles  of  one  of  the  deepest  and 
stormiest  seas  in  the  world.  Such,  however,  is 
the  result  which  it  is  hoped^to  achieve,  though 
whether  it  will  do  so  or  not  is  quite  another 
question,  and  one  full  of  doubt  and  difiiculty. 
The  whole  cable  is  being  constructed  in  two 
equal  portions — one  half  being  made  at  Messrs. 
Newalls'  works  at  Birkenhead,  and  the  other  at 
Messrs.  Glass  and  Elliot's  at  East  Greenwich. 
The  reason  for  this  subdivision  is  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  one  manufactory  to  complete 
such  a  gigantic  undertaking  within  the  allotted 
time.  Each  firm  is  bound  by  contract  to  have 
1,250  miles  ready  for  shipment  by  July,  and  as 
many  miles  more  as  they  can  get  completed  in 
that  time.  Already  at  the  two  manufactories 
about  1,200  miles  have  been  made.  Glass  and 
Elliot  produce  at  the  rate  of  seventy  miles  per 
week,  but  with  an  additional  machine  in  course 
of  erection  they  will  in  a  few  days  be  able  to  in- 
crease that  amount  to  one  hundred  miles.  Both 
firms  expect  to  have  about  1,400  miles  com- 
pleted within  the  period  specified  in  thei;-  agree- 
ment. 

The  half  of  the  cable  made  at  Newalls'  works 
will  be  shipped  in  July  on  board  the  Niagara, 
American  screw-frigate,  the  longest  and  largest 
vessel  of  its  class  yet  built.  She  will  be  accom- 
panied for  the  occasion  by  the  Mississippi  frigate. 
The  line  made  at  Greenwich  will  be  coiled  on 
board  the  Agamemnon,  which  will  also  be  ac- 
companied by  one  of  our  largest  steam-frigates 
to  assist  inf  laying  down.  The  four  vessels  will 
proceed  in  company  to  the  centre  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, where  the  ends  of  the  cable  will  be  carefully 
joined,  and  each  ship  will  make  the  best  of  its 
way  to  its  own  shores,  the  Niagara  steaming  to 
Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland,  near  the  Peninsula 
of  Avalon,  and  the  Agamemnon  to  Valencia 
Bay,  county  of  Kerry,  on  the  southwest  coast  of 
Ireland.  By  this  method  the  whole  cable  is  ex- 
pected to  be  laid  in  a  week  or  ten  days  at  most. 
Five  miles  of  the  cable,  where  it  joins,  in  the 
centre,  will  be  made  of  steel  wire,  to  enable  it  to 
bear  the  great  strain  at  starting.  For  fifteen 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Ireland  it  will  also  be 
made  of  immense  strength  and  thickness,  to  in- 
sure it  from  injury  from  ships'  anchors.  The 
same  precautions  are  also  to  be  adopted  at  the 
other  extremity  of  Newfoundland,  though  only 
for  five  miles'  distance  from  th-e  shore,  as  the 
water  there  is  very  much  deeper.  It  is  intended 
to  sink  the  cable  across  the  extensive  plateau  or 
bank  formed  by  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
on  its  northern  side.  The  greatest  depth  here 
is  2,100  fathoms,  or  nearly  two  miles  and  a  half. 
The  average  depth  of  the  whole  route  is  1,400 
fathoms,  or  a  little  more  than  one  mile  and  a 
half.  The  direct  distance  from  Valencia  to 
Newfoundland  is  1,690  geographical  miles,  so 
that  between  400  and  500  miles  of  cable  are  al- 
lowed for  "slack"  and  casualties. — Lon.  Times. 
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THE  NUMISMATICS  OF  THE  NEW  PENNY. 

Our  more  learned  readers  know,  while  tte  un- 
learned ought  to  know,  that  there  is  an  important 
science  in  the  boots  called  Numismatics,  or  the 
Science  of  Medals.  It  is  a  science  of  no  little 
importance  to  the  archajologist,  to  the  student  of 
languages,  and  to  the  historian.  Many  of  the 
ancient  nations,  like  nearly  all  of  the  modern, 
were  in  the  habit  of  casting  or  striking  bits  of 
metal,  which,  if  they  were  issued  by  public  au- 
thorities as  media  of  exchange,  were  called  coins, 
and  if  they  were  put  forth  to  commemorate  great 
public  events  were  called  medals.  As  the  coins 
of  the  ancients,  however,  have  now  ceased  to 
circulate  as  coins,  they  are  all  included  under 
the  name  of  medals. 

The  different  parts  of  these  medals  were  the 
following:  first,  the  obverse,  which  commonly 
contained  the  head  or  figure  of  the  person  by 
whose  command  or  in  whose  honor  it  was  utter- 
ed; and  second,  the  reverse,  containing  either  a 
mythological  or  allegorical  design,  or  some  de- 
scriptive image ;  while  the  borders  were  stamped 
with  words  named  the  Legend,  and  the  centre 
with  words  forming  the  inscription.  The  prac- 
tical art  of  the  numismaticist  consists  in  the  skill 
with  which  he  deciphers  the  significance  of  these 
legends,  inscriptions  and  figures. 

As  there  are  supposed  to  be  over  seventy 
thousand  ancient  medals  extant,  it  will  be  seen 
at  a  glance  how  important  they  must  be,  both  as 
records  of  ancient  dates  and  events,  and  as  por- 
traits of  eminent  ancient  characters.  ^  Indeed,  no 
thorough  and  minute  acquaintance  with  archae- 
ology, or  the  fine  arts,  or  many  parts  of  history, 
could  have  been  obtained  without  them;  they 
show  often  the  place  and  position  of  cities,  the 
successions  of  the  kings,  the  time  of  memorable 
epochs,  such  as  conquests  and  expeditions,  the 
costumes  and  ceremonies  of  nations,  the  names 
and  deeds  of  magistrates,  and  the  attributes  of 
the  gods;  besides  preserving  to  us  representa- 
tions of  several  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  throwing  light  upon  the  various  metal- 
lurgical processes  of  antiquity,  especially  such  as 
the  alloy,  the  gilding  and  the  plating  of  metals. 
The  coins  of  the  middle  ages,  which  have  been 
sought  and  preserved  with  scarcely  less  zeal 
than  those  of  remoter  times,  have  scarcely  any 
value  as  monuments,  and  have  served  to  explain 
to  us  many  things  in  the  manners  and  customs 
of  those  ages  which  the  contemporary  manu- 
scripts have  left  wholly  unexplained. 

In  addition  to  the  more  direct  light  which 
medals  reflect  upon  dates  and  events,  they  are 
useful  as  indications  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the 
people  to  whom  tlioy  pertain.  For  instance, 
one  migiit  learn  from  the  medals  alone  of  the 
<j;reat  alteration  effected  in  Koman  habits  of 
thought,  in  the  passage  from  the  Kepublic  to 
the  Empire,  by  the  single  fact  that  before  Julius 
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C^sar  no  figures  of  an  individual  person  appear 
upon  them,  while  after  him  they  become  more 
frequent,  and  the  names  of  rulers  are  accompa- 
nied by  the  word  Divus,  showing  that  divine 
honors  are  paid  to  them.  Under  the  Republic, 
the  manly  self-respect  and  the  sense  of  equality 
among  the  people  had  not  yet  disappeared,  while 
under  the  Empire  particular  persons  had  not 
only  usurped  the  supreme  power,  but  had  actu- 
ally debased  the  general  mind  into  somewhat  of 
oriental  slavishness  and  submission.  If  the  Ro- 
man historians  and  satirists  had  not  told  us  this 
truth,  the  Roman  medals  would  have  done  so. 

Well,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  new 
penny?  Nothing  immediately,  or  rather  nothing 
more  than  to  suggest  an  inquiry,  whether  there 
is  any  history  to  be  discovered  in  our  American 
coins.  Suppose  that  our  literature  were  sud- 
denly struck  out  of  existence,  could  the  future 
antiquary  ascertain  from  our  medals  any  clue  to 
the  history  of  the  times?  Not  much,  certainly, 
because,  having  the  press  and  books  in  abun- 
dance, we  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  com- 
memorate events,  or  to  perpetuate  characters,  in 
this  particular  form. 

With  the  exception  of  the  completion  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  or  of  the  introduction  of  the  Croton 
water,  or  of  the  universal  reign  of  shin-plasters, 
when  all  sorts  of  copper  cents  were  in  vogue, 
there  are  few  incidents  of  our  experience  stamp- 
ed on  the  enduring  gold  or  brass.  Yet  our  pub- 
lic coins  are  not  wholly  insignificant.  Imagine, 
for  example,  some  distant  Sponheim  or  Eckel 
putting  forth  a  new  doctrina  mummorvm  vetc- 
rum,  and  that  the  money  of  the  United  States 
should  form  his  text,  what  would  be  his  first 
conclusion — in  fact,  besides  a  few  dates,  almost 
his  only  conclusion  ?  He  would  take  up  a  penny 
or  a  dollar  of  the  early  times  of  the  Republic, 
and  he  would  find  upon  it  that  the  word  "Lib- 
erty" was  its  most  conspicuous  emblem.  He 
would  find  that  word  in  large,  deep  letters,  oc- 
cupying nearly  as  much  space  on  the  face  of  the 
coin  as  the  name  of  the  nation  did  on  the  reverse 
of  it.  He  would  infer,  of  course,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  "United  States  of  America"  loved 
"liberty."  Taking  up  next  a  half-eagle  or  a 
quarter  dollar  of  later  date,  he  would  find  this 
word  "  liberty  "  diminished  in  size,  and  removed 
to  an  inconspicuous  place  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  piece.  Of  course,  again,  he  would  begin  to 
suspect  that  the  aforesaid  people  of  the  "United 
States  of  America"  were  rather  cooling  off  from 
their  attachment  to  "liberty."  At  last,  in  due 
chronological  order,  he  would  fall  upon  the  cent 
of  1857,  and  search  in  vain  for  the  word  "  lib- 
erty "  at  all.  What,  he  would  say,  not  so  much 
as  the  word  left — all  gone — the  noblest  and 
brightest  inscription  of  the  Republic  erased  ! 
Some  overwhelming  despotism  has  come  upon 
and  blotted  from  its  records,  as  from  its  spirit, 
that  lofty  attachment  to  freedom  in  which  it 
originated  as  a  nation,  and  which  for  nearly  half 
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a  century  was  its  most  prominent  character- 
istic. 

In  view,  then,  of  our  actual  history,  how  far 
wrong  would  he  be  ?  Take  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  first ;  and  then  take  the  present  Fu- 
gitive Slave  Law,  and  the  editorials  and  sermons 
by  which  it  was  sustained ;  and  finally,  take  the 
decision  of  Judge  Taney  in  the  Dred  Scott  case, 
and  tell  us  whether  our  legislation  and  our  nu- 
mismatics have  not  kept  pretty  equal  pace  to- 
gether. Liberty  in  great,  swelling  letters — lib- 
erty in  very  puny  letters — and,  at  last,  no  liberty 
at  all — mark  the  successive  stages  of  our  coin- 
age, and  are  not  an  inapt  expression  of  the 
gradual  decline  of  our  politics. — iV.  T.  Uv.  Post. 


From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  June  i. 
THE  GREAT  RAILROAD  OPENING. 

To-day  the  train  goes  over  the  entire  road, 
from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis — not  indeed  for  the 
first  time,  but  for  the  first  time  commemorative 
of  its  completion.  It  is  the  principal  link  in 
the  great  Ohio  Valley  Line,  from  Baltimore  to 
St.  Louis,  and  which,  again,  is  the  main  part  of 
a  complete,  direct  central  line  of  railway,  from 
tlie  waters  of  Penobscot  river  to  Western  Mis- 
souri. The  whole  line  passes  through  all  the 
first-class  cities  of  the  United  States,  except 
New  Orleans,  and  might  very  properly  be  called 
the  ciii/  line  of  railroad.  Leaving  some  of  the 
extreme  portions,  we  find  the  following  as  the 
main  part  of  the  great  city  line  : 


Portland,  Me.,  to  Boston 
Boston,  Mass.,  to  New  Haven, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  to  New  York, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  to  Philadelphia,  via 

New  Jersey,  . 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  to  Baltimore 
Baltimore,  Md.,  to  Parkersburg, 
Parkersburg,  via  Marietta  to  Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Vincennes, 
Vincennes,  Ind.,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  via 

Illinois,         .       .       .       .  . 


Miles. 

107 
160 
76 

87 
96 
379 
196 
198 

147 


Aggregate,        ....  1,446 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  City  line  traverses 
thirteen  States.    But  the  entire  distance,  of 
near  fifteen  hundred  miles,  may  be  traversed  in 
three  days. 

The  cities  and  towns  on  this  route  have  now 
about  the  following  populations,  viz  : — 


Portland,  Me., 
Boston,  Mass., 
Hartford,  Conn., 
N.  Haven,  Conn., 
New  York, 
Newark,  N.  Y., 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Wilmington,  Del., 


20,000 
160,000 

20,000 

30,000 
650,000 

40,000 
500,000 

15,000 


Baltimore,  Md., 
Cumberland,  Md., 
Parkersburg,  Va., 
Marietta,  Ohio. 
Chilicothe,  Ohio, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Vincennes,  Ind., 
iSt.  Louis,  Mo., 


200,000 
10,000 
2,000 
6,000 
10,000 
1Y5,000 
4,000 
130,000 


Aggregate,  1,9V2,000 
Just  about  two  millions  of  our  city  and  town 
population  are  on  the  great  city  line. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

TO  J.  GREENLEAP  WHITTIER. 
THE  namesake's  eesponsb. 
Dear  Bard,  I've  listened  to  the  lay 
Of  which,  'twere  little  risk  to  say 
I  shall  be  very  proud  some  day. 
I  am  not  so  precocious  now, 

At  five  mouths  old,  such  rhymes  to  rattle 
Responsive,  as  the  Nine  and  thou 

Put  in  my  mouth  for  baby  prattle. 
My  tiny  legs  I  cannot  stretch 

The  fabled  Pegasus  to  mount  on, 
Nor  dip  my  silver  cup,  to  catch 

A  draught  from  Aganippe's  fountain. 
I  can't  go  far  to  search  for  rhyme, 
Nor  lofty  classic  mountains  climb, 
To  fill  my  mug  with  inspiration. 
That  I  may  pour  thee  out  libation. 
Quite  humble  my  resources  now, 

(And  yet  they  are  not  to  be  thought  ill,) 
My  Helicon's  a  Brindle  Cow, 

My  scallop-shell,  a  nursing  bottle. 

I  am  a  leaflet  of  a  day. 

Fresh  shoot  of  an  ancestral  tree. 
Which  looks  most  glad  and  green,  they  say, 

Whene'er  its  branches  shadow  thee. 
So,  wouldst  thou  see  a  green  leaf  sway 

In  beams  of  light  and  gales  of  gladness, 
Come,  spend  with  us  a  holiday, — 
I'll  pull  thy  dignity  away, 
And  shout,  kick,  crow,  and  laugh  and  play, 

And  charm  away  thy  care  and  sadness. 

In  that  ancestral  tree  I  hear 

Oft  loving  mention  of  thy  name, 
As  one  for  private  virtues  dear — 

'Twas  these,  and  not  thy  well-earned  fame, 

(Though  this  they  prize,  "dear  friend  of  mine,") 
That  made  my  parents  hang  thy  name 

Upon  our  household  line. 

It  was  the  good  gifts  sanctified, 

Aflinity  for  Truth  and  Right, 
A  martyr  readiness  to  bide 

The  storms  of  persecution's  night. 
A  recognition  of  the  true 

When  blended,  almost  lost,  in  error — 
Daring  the  simple  right  to  do 

In  frantic  Mob's  fierce  reign  of  terror. 
Never  ashamed  the  cross  to  bear, 
The  badge  of  Principle  to  wear, 
A  slandered  friend's  reproach  to  share, 
To  risk  the  loss  of  caste,  and  all 
Involved  in  following  Duty's  call. 

They  saw,  all  personal,  thy  own, 

The  traits  to  Friendship's  circle  known, 

'Neath  manner  cold  a  heart  beat  warm, 

Uprightness  both  in  mind  and  form. 

Simple,  sincere,  above  pretence, 

Aud  exquisite  in  moral  sense. 

Bight  faithful  to  thy  Church,  yet  owing 

Direct  allegiance  to  its  Head, 
And  daily  to  its  Author  going 

For  fresh  supplies  of  Heavenly  bread, 
Shunning  the  yoke  of  clique  or  clan. 
The  cursedness  of  trust  in  man. 
Exemplar  of  the  fifth  command — 
Pattern  to  every  household  band — • 
So  beautiful,  so  dutiful. 

In  filial  and  in  frater  feeling. 
Integrity  of  olden  school 

In  life's  consistent  walk  revealing. 
An  independent  manly  mind 
With  virgin  purity  refined. 

While  grand  ideas,  nobly  filling 
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Thy  spacious  "  dome  of  thought,"  excluded 

Aught  of  the  petty  and  the  mean 

And  gossip  vagaries,  I  ween, 
"Which  in  unfurnished  skulls  intruded. 

Dear  Bard,  thou  hast  not  lived  in  vain, 

Because,  thou  gavest  not  the  rein 

To  Fancy  in  a  race  for  fame. 

As  if  'twere  life  to  win  a  name. 

But  held  thy  glorious  powers  in  check. 

Subject  to  Conscience'  lordly  beck. 

Forth  sending,  at  occasion's  need. 

Home  truths  with  lightning  robed,  in  speed, 

And,  at  each  truthful  mission's  close, 

Yielding  those  powers  to  calm  repose, 

Such  rest  as  Juno's  coursers  found, 

To  their  "  ambrosial  mangers  ''  bound. 

In  thine  own  words  may  well  be  told 
Thy  triumphs,  and  thy  battle  bold. 
Thou'st  "  wrestled  stoutly  with  the  wrong, 

And  borne  the  right. 
Prom  beneath  the  foot-fall  of  the  throng 

To  life  and  light." 
And  rarely  poet  lives  to  see 
Such  proud  results  as  wait  on  thee. 
Of  earnest  souls  the  thronging  train 

Who  learned  their  creed  of  Liberty 

And  caught  their  light  of  love  from  thee. 
More  than  outnumbers  David's  slain. 

God  bless  thee  for  thy  aids  to  man, 

Thy  fiuman  love,  tby  heavenly  labor — 
The  whole  world's  good  Samaritan, 

All  North,  all  South  may  call  thee  neighbor. 
God  bless  thee  with  that  love  of  Right 

By  Him  implanted  in  thy  breast, 
For  seeing,  with  prophetic  sight. 

The  better  tending  to  the  best. 
Thou  Moses  of  the  good  time  coming, 
Thy  eyes  to  Freedom's  Canaan  roaming, 
In  free  Columbia's  triumph  hour 
Thy  name  shall  be  a  word  of  power — 
A  green  leaf  in  her  palm  branch  then, 
A  spell  of  love  in  hearts  of  men. 

But  long  ere  this,  I  ween,  thou'lt  be 
A  green  leaf  on  that  sacred  tree. 
Which  waves  in  light  its  branches  free 
To  gales  of  bliss,  by  streams  of  pleasures. 
Where  ransomed  souls  are  Christ's  dear  treasures, 
That  tree,  thy  own  life's  aim  revealing. 
Whose  leaves  are  for  the  nation's  healing. 

Grbenleaf. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  6th 
inst.  have  been  received. 

England. — In  the  House  of  Commons  LordPalmer- 
stou  intimated  that  he  intended  to  submit  a  bill  at 
this  session  for  the  abolition  of  the  church  rates.  The 
quota  of  England  toward  the  liquidation  of  the  Danish 
Sound  dues  was  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
amounted  to  £1,125, yOO.  The  report  that  the  U.  S. 
gteamship  Niagara  had  proved  unfit  for  use  in  laying 
the  sub-marine  cable,  is  untrue.  She  will  need  some 
sliglit  alteration,  and  has  gone  to  tlie  Plymouth  Dock- 
yards for  that  purpose.  All  the  vessels,  when  ready, 
arc  to  rendezvous  at  Cork  Harbor,  and  commence  the 
process  of  laying  down  the  wire  in  August  next. 

France. — The  Government  circular  in  regard  to  the 
approacliing  election,  has  created  a  sensation  detri- 
mental to  its  interests.  The  statement  of  the  Bank 
of  France  shows  an  increase  in  the  stock  of  bullion  of 
£1,000,OUO  sterling. 


Belgium. — The  excitement  against  the  Jesuits  had 
subsided.  The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  had  paid  a 
visit  to  the  King  of  Antwerp. 

Spain. — Bread  riots  had  occurred  at  Grenada.  The 
troops  fired  upon  the  people,  killing  four  men  and 
driving  them  into  their  houses.  The  city  was  declared 
in  a  state  of  siege.  Mexican  aft'airs  had  assumed  a 
serious  aspect.  Unless  the  next  mail  carries  news  of 
a  concilatory  character  the  invasion  of  Mexico  had 
been  finally  determined  on. 

Italy. — The  government  of  Naples  still  continue 
their  barbarities.  Tri-colored  bills  were  put  in  cir- 
culation calling  on  the  people  to  rise  and  redress  their 
wrongs. 

Persia. — The  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
England  had  been  exchanged  on  the  2d  of  May,  at 
Bagdad,  with  great  ceremony. 

Cuba. — Governor-general  Concha  had  been  recalled 
by  the  home  government  for  openly  conniving  at  the 
slave  trade.  It  is  said  that  twenty  expeditions  had 
been  fitted  out  from  Havana  alone  tor  the  coast,  three- 
fourths  of  which  had  been  successful  in  landing  their 
cargoes.    The  yellow  fever  had  somewhat  abated. 

Mexico. — Gen.  Comonfort  had  been  re-elected  to 
the  Presidency  of  Mexico,  and  had  marched  at  the 
head  of  lti,OUU  men  toward  Vera  Cruz,  in  expectation 
of  an  invasion  by  Spain.  Gen.  Alvarez  had  suppressed 
an  insurrection  in  the  North-western  States. 

Domestic. — In  New  York  several  riots  have  occur- 
red, growing  out  of  a  conflict  of  authority  between 
Mayor  Wood  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police,  created  by  the  last  Legislature.  The  mili- 
tary were  called  out  and  the  disturbance  quelled.  The 
Mayor  has  been  arrested  on  numerous  warrants  for 
resisting  civil  process,  contempt  of  court  in  not  obey- 
ing a  writ  issued  by  J  udge  Hoffman,  for  inciting 
to  riot,  and  for  assaults  and  oattery.  The  Governor 
has  ordered  a  special  session  of  the  Oyer  and  Terminer 
Court  to  try  his  case. 

Kansas. — The  Free  State  Legislature  assembled  on 
the  3d.  Gov.  Robinson  sent  in  a  message  recom- 
mending that  the  organization  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment be  perfected,  and  declaring  it  impossible  for 
free  State  men  to  vote  at  the  elections  ordered  by 
the  territorial  oflicers.  The  Legislature  after  passing 
bills  for  districting  the  State  lor  represeucatives  for 
taking  a  census,  and  a  joint  resolution  memorializing 
Congress  for  admission  into  the  Union  under  the 
Topeka  Constitution,  adjourned  on  the  I3th.  Gov. 
Walker  was  at  Topeka,  but  no  attempt  was  made  by 
Federal  or  Territorial  authorities  to  disturb  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature. 

The  election  for  delegates  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  had  resulted  in  an  entirely  pro-slavery 
delegation  from  all  the  counties  heard  from.  The 
vote  was  quite  small,  not  reaching  4,0U0.  The  Free 
State  men,  as  a  general  thing,  did  not  vote  at  all. 

A  deficit  of  over  half  a  million  of  dollars  has  re- 
cently been  discovered  in  the  Ohio  Stale  Treasury. 
The  t  reasurer  resigned  his  office,  and  the  Governor 
appointed  a  successor,  who  is  investigating  the  ac- 
counts. Some  of  the  Cincinnati  papers  have  been 
apprehending  that  the  defalcation  in  the  State  Trea- 
sury would  prevent  the  payment  of  the  July  interest 
on  the  State  dtbl ;  but  late  advices  say  that  the  inte- 
rest will  be  paid  when  due.  .dr.  Biesliu,  the  Stale 
Treasurer,  who  is  charged  with  the  defalcation,  is 
said  to  be  the  ostensible  proprietor  of  the  whole  or  a 
majority  of  the  stock  of  two  Maryland  banks,  viz.,  ih* 
Greeusborough  Bank  of  Caroline  County  and  the 
Cumberland  Savings  Bank  of  Alleghany  County. 
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LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 
(Concluded  from  page  662.) 

Second-day  afternoon. — The  first  business  at 
is  sitting  was  to  read  the  other  proposition  al- 
idy  alluded  to,  viz.,  that  from  Gloucester  and 
ilts  Quarterly  Meeting,  which,  as  in  the  case 
the  one  from  Durham,  had  also  been  read  at 
J  close  of  a  previous  sitting.  The  object  of 
s  proposition  was  to  have  an  alteration  in  the 
les  of  the  Society  in  relation  to  marriage,  by 
einding  the  twelfth  rule,  which  prohibits  the 
rriage  of  first  cousins. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  took  up  nearly 
much  time  as  the  other  proposition.  One  of 
representatives  from  Gloucester  and  Wilts 
)ke  first,  and  rather  briefly,  in  support  of  the 
e ;  he  was  followed  by  another  of  the  re- 
isentatives  from  the  same  quarter,  also  in  favor 
ule  twelfth  being  relaxed. 

very  general  expression  of  sentiment  fol- 
ed,  great  numbers  approving  of  the  proposi- 
;  some  of  them  coinciding  with  the  opinion 
the  second  representative,  alluded  to  above, 
Scripture  gave  no  authority  for  legislating 
he  direction  complained  of ;  and  as  these  mar- 
jeswere  not  forbidden  by  the  civil  kw,  it  was 
d  to  be  an  infringement  of  our  civil  rigjits  for 
i  discipline  of  our  Society  to  prohibit  them. 
Che  rescinding  of  the  rule  referred  to  was  not 
ocated  by  any  of  those  pleading  for  an  altera- 
in  practice,  with  the  view  of  encouraging 
h  unions,  which  almost  all  thougi^t  most  un- 
irable — though  the  said  representative  in- 
ced  the  case  of  our  "beloved  quVen"  as  a 
off  to  what  has  often  been  advanceA  against 
nnection  so  "near  of  kin" — but \ chiefly, 
use  our  rules  ought  to  have  a  Scripture  basis, 
eh,  in  this  instance;  was  denied  them 


Reply,  at  considerable  length,  was  given  by  a 
Friend  to  the  foregoing  sentiments,  showing  that 
the  marriage  of  first  cousins  had  been  held  un- 
lawful by  the  church  for  the  first  five  or  six  cen- 
turies; but  the  observations  which  were  made 
by  a  subsequent  speaker,  were  those  which  ap- 
peared to  produce  the  most  impression  upon  the 
meeting,  as  was  evinced  by  many  expressions  of 
concurrence  with  his  views.  He  was  satisfied 
that  it  was  under  the  direction  of  best  wisdom, 
that  our  early  Friends  had  been  led  to  include 
first  roiisins  "  among  those  intended  to  be  de- 
scribed by  Moses  as  "  near  of  kin  and  he  earn- 
estly deprecated  the  proposed  rescinding  of  the 
Society's  rule  in  the  case. 

As  an  argument  against  the  rule  in  question, 
the  discordant  practice  of  different  Monthly 
Meetings  was  also  adduced ;   while  some  at- 
tempted to  show,  that  disownment  was  not  an 
'  im^oerative  step  by  meetings  in  such  cases, 
j     In  reference  to  this,  as  well  as  to  the  other 
■  proposition,  a  middle  course  '^f^  also  concluded 
!  on,  viz.,  to  defer  the  further  consideration  of  it 
,  till  next  year. 

j     Some  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
were  next  read,  in  relation  to  a  matter  which 
j  had  been  referred  to  that  body  last  year — the 
;  preparation  of  an  addition  to  the  "  General  Ad- 
'  vices "  on  the  subject  of  marriage;  also  of  a 
minute  on  the  same  subject  for  transmission  to 
Quarterly  and  other  meetings. 

A  number  of  Friends  deprecated  any  length- 
ening of  the  "  General  Advices,"  the  force  and 
beauty  of  which  greatly  consisted  in  their  sen- 
tentious brevity  and  universal  application. 

The  probability  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Rules 
of  Discipline  being  soon  required,  it  was  thought 
the  contemplated  addition  might  be,  till  then, 
postponed  ;  the  meeting  therefore  agreed  to  refer 
the  two  documents  to  a  committee,  in  order  to 
the  preparation  of  a  suitable  minute,  embracing, 
as  far  as  might  be,  the  substance  of  both.  A 
few  Friends  were  therefore  named  for  •■this  object, 
which  was  considered  a  preferable  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  the  difficulty,  rather  than  sending  it 
to  the  Committee  of  Representatives. 

Third-day  morning. — A  minute  from  the  ad- 
journed General  Meeting  of  Ackworth  School 
was  read,  introducing  the  annual  report  of  that 
institution,  from  which  it  appeared  that,  although 
the  annual  subscriptions,  legacies  and  donations. 
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had  been  much  as  usual  in  amount,  yet  the  ex- 
penditure had  exceeded  the  income  by  upwards 
of  £400.  This  deficiency  is  accounted  for  in 
various  ways  ; — the  Farm  had  been  less  produc- 
tive than  ordinary,  owing  to  an  epidemic  among 
cattle.  The  price  of  provisions  had  also  been 
very  high,  while  the  amount  received  on  the 
children's  account  had  somewhat  fallen  off.  It 
was  therefore  agreed,  that  a  liberal  subscription 
should  be  made  in  the  different  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings, which  were  also  directed  to  appoint  repre- 
sentatives to  attend  the  General  Meeting  to  be 
held  at  Ackworth  on  the  1st  of  7th  month  next. 
The  state  of  the  finances  occasioned  protracted 
remark,  and  many  suggestions  were  made  with 
the  view  of  remedying  their  undesirable  position ; 
among  other  ways,  the  propriety  of  such  parents 
as  are  of  ability  paying  the  average  cost,  was 
strongly  urged,  together  with  advancing  the 
charge,  especially  on  the  terms  for  the  first  class, 
£25  instead  of  £21,  as  at  present,  being  pro- 
posed. Though  the  minute  from  the  adjourned 
Greneral  Meeting  submitted  this  subject  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  ob- 
tained, in  consequence,  no  small  share  of  delibe- 
ration, it  was  ultimately  referred  to  the  School 
Committees  to  accede  or  not,  as  they  thought 
proper,  to  the  suggestions  which  had  been  thrown 
out. 

At  last  Yearly  Meeting,  as  may  be  seen  from 
a  reference  to  our  report,  the  Yearly  Meeting 
intrusted  the  General  Meeting  of  Ackworth 
School  with  the  preparation  of  an  address  to  pa- 
rents on  the  subject  of  the  early  training  and 
scriptural  instruction  of  children,  previous  to 
their  being  sent  to  our  public  schools  ;  a  draft  of 
which  was  now  produced  and  read.  One  or  two 
slight  alterations  were  proposed,  but  not  agreed 
on ;  and  the  document,  after  the  expression  of 
much  satisfaction  with  its  contents,  was  adopted, 
and  agreed  to  be  printed,  to  be  circulated  among 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  among  those 
interested  in  the  cause  of  education. 

Condensed  reports  of  the  other  schools  under 
the  care  of  Friends,  were  also  read,  and  were 
minuted  as  satisfactory.  As  all  these  reports 
are  already,  or  to  be  printed,  we  need  not  de- 
tail their  contents.  The  low  average  cost  of 
Brookfield  Agricultural  School,  in  Ireland,  ex- 
cited some  remark,  it  being  little  more  than  half 
that  of  Ackworth  and  a  number  of  other  schools. 

After  the  school  reports  had  all  been  gone 
through,  two  Friends,  connected  with  educa- 
tional establishments,  gave  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  our  various  schools  were  never  in  a  more 
satisfactory  condition  than  they  now  are,  while 
the  number  of  children  under  tuition  in  them, 
is  greater  than  at  any  former  period.  A  Friend, 
who  is  a  trustee  of  the  institution,  gave  also 
some  interesting  and  satisfactory  information  re- 
specting the  "  Flounders  Institute,"  stating  the 
kind  of  education  imparted  there,  and  that  almost 
entirely  gratuitous ;  and,  further,  that  the  four 


trustees,  Joseph  Rowntree,  Joseph  Pease,  Jaa 
Backhouse  and  John  Pease,  were  each  open 
receive  applications  for  admission,  from  those  < 
sirous  of  becoming  teachers,  in  commendation 
which  office,  a  Friend,  who  is  a  teacher,  hi 
previously  spoken  very  forcibly. 

Third-day  afternoon. — Previous  to  the  co: 
mencement  of  the  business,  Richard  H.  Thou 
was  set  at  liberty  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Womei 
Yearly  Meeting,  in  which  he  was  accompani 
by  Edward  Gripper  and  Joseph  Pease. 

The  minute  of  last  Yearly  Meeting  was  ne 
read,  in  reference  to  the  proposition  which  hi 
been  then  submitted  to  it  by  York  Quartei 
Meeting,  in  relation  to  marriage ;  by  whii 
minute,  the  farther  consideration  of  the  subji, 
was  postponed  to  the  meeting  this  year.  It 
almost  immediately  concluded  to  confide  su 
renewed  consideration  of  it  to  the  Large  Co 
mittee. 

Proceeded  with  reading  the  Reports  from  1 
Quarterly  Meetings,  in  connection  with  the  ov 
sight  of  our  youthful  members,  and  otheH  • 
profession  with  Friends.  With  some  five  or  i 
exceptions,  in  which  a  merely  verbal  report  v 
made,  there  were  written  or  printed  statemei 
of  the  proceedings  from  the  different  Quarte 
Meetings,  in  furtherance  of  the  Yearly  Meetinj 
concern  in  this  matter.  Some  of  these  doi 
ments  were  of  very  considerable  length,  and 
many  respects  interesting  and  satisfactory  ; 
though,  if  time  had  been  taken  to  discuss  the 
it  would  have  been  manifest  that  they  were  i 
all  alike  acceptable. 

It  was  thought  best  to  minute  the  recepti 
of  the  documents,  which  was  accordingly  doi 
with  the  expression  of  the  interest  and  satisf 
tion  which  the  meeting  had  felt,  in  the  manifes 
tion  of  so  much  care  and  solicitude  on  the  p 
of  Friends,  in  their  various  localities,  on  beh 
of  the  youthful  members  of  our  body,  and 
those  professing  with  us,  but  not  in  membersh 
and  earnestly  commending  the  subject  to  1 
continued  attention  of  Quarterly  and  Monti 
Meetings. 

The  Large  Committee  came  together  imc 
diately  on  the  rising  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,! 
order  to  take  into  renewed  consideration  ) 
proposition  from  York  Quarterly  Meeting  in 
gard  to  marriage,  which  had  been  left  over 
this  purpose  last  year. 

As^ming  that  the  great  majority  of  our  rei 
ers  were  neither  present  last  year  nor  this, 
may  state,  as  concisely  as  possible,  for  their 
formation,  that  the  proposition  in  question  is  tl 
fold :  its  object  being  to  obtain  permission 
the  solemnization  of  marriages,  after  the  mam 
of  Friends,  in  our  meetings,  in  cases  where  o) 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  is  a  member  of  ( 
Society  ;  as  also  marriages  in  cases  where  neiU 
of  the  contracting  parties  is  in  membership,  p 
vided  such,  in  both  instances,  make  profesei 
with  the  Society;  and  on  whom  the  being 
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Married  is  not  to  confer  any  rights  of  member- 
)liip. 

It  was  agreed  to  defer  the  further  discussion 
)f  it  to  a  subsequent  opportunity,  which  the 
ITearly  meeting  should  name. 

Fourth-day  morning,  bth  month  21th. — Meet- 
ngs  for  worship  being  held  this  morning,  the 
if  early  Meeting  stood  adjourned  to 

Four  o'clock  afternoon. — Immediately  on  the 
>pening  of  the  meeting,  Edwin  0.  Tregelles  ex- 
)ressed  a  desire  to  be  allowed  to  pay  a  visit  to 
he  Women's  Meeting.  His  concern  was  united 
nth,  and  Samuel  Cash  and  ^-ichard  Cadbury 
Fere  requested  to  accompany  him.  Isaac  Rob- 
on,  under  conviction  of  a  similar  duty,  stated 
lis  desire  to  go  along  with  Edwin  0.  Tregelles, 
f  agreeable  to  him  and  to  the  meeting  ;  when, 
toth  assenting,  they  proceeded  accordingly. 

The  committee  appointed  produced  the  draft 
if  a  minute  of  advice  on  the  subject  of  marriage, 
rhich  was  read  and  agreed  to.  It  is  to  be  printed 
ii^circulated  in  the  ordinary  way. 

mead  a  minute  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
II  reference  to  the  propriety  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
Qg  now  recognizing  the  Meetings  for  Discipline 
t  Adelaide  and  Hobart  Town.  While  satisfac- 
ory  reasons  were  assigned  for  the  proposed  re- 
ognition,  as  regards  the  meetings  in  these  places, 
t  was  objected  to  by  a  Friend,  who  had  been  in 
Australia,  and  some  others,  on  the  ground  of  the 
onfusion  which  would  thereby  necessarily  be 
reated  by  so  partial  a  measure;  there  being 
ther  similar  meetings  in  South  Australia,  which, 
8  was  demonstrated,  would  be  injuriously  af- 
ected,  unless  they  were  also  included  in  this 
ecognition. 

"After  considerable  expression  of  opinion  on 
lie  subject,  it  was  agreed  to  refer  it  again  to  the 
leeting  for  Sufferings,  to  correspond  with  all 
be  four  Disciplinary  Meetings  in  that  hemi- 
phere,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  their  judg- 
lent  in  the  case,  and  encouraging  to  report  the 
saiilt  next  year. 

The  circumstances  of  Friends  at  Melbourne, 
1  reference  to  their  want  of  meeting-house  ac- 
jmmodation,  were  brought  under  notice  ;  and  it 
'as  stated  that  the  sum  of  £i,600  would  be  re- 
uired  to  enable  them  to  provide  themselves 
'.  iuitably  in  this  way,  £600  of  which  they  were 
iady  tu  provide;  and  now  that  the  sum  required 
"j'i  explicitly  stated — a  point  previously  ne- 
i'jcted  in  this  and  some  other  cases — the  hope 
as  expressed,  that  the  liberality  of  Friends  in 
his  country  would  be  adequate  to  the  occasion; 
;  being  to  be  remembered,  that  Friends  in  the 
olonies  had  made  no  claim  for  what  they  had 
xpended  in  the  relief  of  the  poor,  who  are  mem- 
ers  of  Monthly  Meetings  in  Great  Britain  and 
reland. 

Intimation  was  given  that  subscription  papers 
jr  the  above,  and  other  objects,  were  laid  upon 
■.  iae  table  in  the  clerk's  office.    Adjourned  about 
K  |alf  past  six  o'clock. 


The  Large  Committee  being  directed  then  to 
re-assemble,  which  it  did,  and  proceeded  with 
the  further  discussion  of  the  proposition  from 
York  Quarterly  Meeting.  The  conclusion  ar-  | 
rived  at  was,  to  recommend  the  subject  by  min-  I 
ute  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  another  year. 

Fifth  day  morning, — Read  minutes  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  including  report  of  its 
committee  intrusted  with  corresponding  with 
Friends  in  foreign  parts.  The  chief  point  calling 
for  the  attention  of  the  meeting,  was  the  proposal 
of  that  committee  to  take  some  action  in  the  way 
of  a  closer  connection  of  this  Yearly  Meeting 
with  Friends  in  Norway.  Some  very  interesting 
information  respecting  them  was  read,  from  a 
communication  of  Joseph  Buckley  to  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings,  on  his  return  from  the  re- 
ligious visit  which  he  paid  last  summer  to  Friends 
of  that  country.  Others  who  had  been  there,  or 
were  acquainted  with  them  through  a  different 
channel,  expressed  the  favorable  opinion  which 
they  entertained  for  those  professing  with  our 
Society  in  that  country.  It  was,  however,  con- 
cluded that  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  not  prepared 
to  do  more  at  present  than  refer  the  matter  again 
to  the  Meeting  for  Suflferings;  encouraging  them 
to  continue  their  correspondence  for  another 
year  with  these  friendly  people,  in  the  persua- 
sion that  as  they  had  hitherto  been  so  rightly  led 
and  guided  without  interference  on  our  part,  it 
was  safer  to  leave  them  a  little  longer,  at  least, 
without  the  proffered  connection.  It  Vas  hoped, 
however,  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant,  when 
the  contemplated  recognition  might  be  advan- 
tageously consummated. 

The  number  of  meetings  for  worship,  now  held 
by  Friends  in  Norway,  was  stated  to  be  thirteen, 
and  those  attending  them  amount  to  between 
300  and  400.  A  member  of  Stavanger  Meeting, 
of  the  name  of  Reier  Reierson,  was  introduced, 
and  attended  several  of  the  sittings  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting. 

We  also  gathered  that  another  member  of  our 
Society  in  Norway,  is  now  a  prisoner  for  refusing 
to  bear  arms ;  on  his  behalf  the  afore-mentioned 
Reier  Reierson  had  recently  had  an  interview 
with  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  and  was  very 
courteously  received. 

The  report  from  the  Committee  on  Epistles, 
on  the  proposition  from  York  Quarterly  Meeting, 
was  next  read,  recommending,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  the  favorable  consideration  of  that 
proposition  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  on  its  assem- 
bling next  year ;  and  a  minute  to  this  effect  was 
accordingly  made. 

On  this,  as  well  as  a  previous  occasion,  when 
the  subject  of  marriage  was  under  notice,  several 
Friends  specially  directed  attention  to  the  fact 
of  there  being  so  large  a  number  of  our  members 
unmarried ;  owing,  it  was  believed,  to  many 
having  unduly  postponed  the  forming  of  a  matri- 
monial connection,  because  probably  not  in  cir- 
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cumstances  to  begin  housekeeping  in  so  high  a 
style  as  that  of  their  parents.  Such  a  state  of 
matters  was  pronounced  a  very  undesirable  one, 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Society,  and 
to  the  usefulness  of  individuals. 

Another  minute  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
was  brought  forward,  accompanied  by  an  address 
relative  to  the  conduct  of  professing  Christians  in 
their  intercourse  with  uncivilized  nations.  Much 
unity  was  expressed  with  the  excellent  sentiments 
which  the  document  inculcated,  but  its  adaptation 
to  the  purpose  was  held  to  be  very  doubtful.  The 
meeting,  therefore,  concluded  to  commit  it  ver- 
bally to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  leaving  that 
meeting  the  discretion  to  deal  with  it  as  may  be 
thought  best. 

Next  came  the  Report  of  the  Conference  upon 
the  Constitution  and  Duties  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  containing  a  series  of  suggestions, 
seven  in  number,  intended  to  enlarge  the  con- 
stituency and  promote  the  efiiciency  of  that 
Meeting.  These  suggestions  or  propositions,  after 
some  deliberation  and  slight  amendment,  were 
accepted  ;  and  a  small  committee  was  intrusted 
with  the  preparing  of  them  for  the  press,  with  a 
view  to  their  being  circulated  in  the  usual  way. 

Fiftli-d(iy  afternoon. — The  Committee  on  the 
General  Epistle,  which  had  been  intrusted  with 
the  revision  of  the  document,  entitled  "  A  Salu- 
tation in  the  Love  of  Christ,"  &c.,  having  at- 
tended to  their  appointment,  a  member  of  it 
proceeded  to  specify  the  alterations  which  had 
appeared  desirable  to  the  committee.  In  the 
title,  the  word  "  Address"  was  to  be  substituted 
for  "  Salutation,"  together  with  a  few  other  altera- 
tions, for  the  most  part  merely  verbal ;  but  the 
danger  of  opening  up  a  discussion,  on  points 
already  settled,  becoming  apparent,  it  was  thought 
best  to  leave  so  trivial  a  matter,  as  the  mere 
change  of  one  word  for  another  of  similar  import, 
to  the  decision  of  the  Meeting  for  Suiferiugs ; 
who  were  authorized  to  print,  and  circulate  the 
address  among  those  for  whom  it  was  designed. 

During  the  course  of  this  sitting,  Richard  H. 
Thomas,  of  Baltimore,  laid  before  the  meeting 
the  concern  which  he  felt  had  been  laid  upon 
him  to  have  a  meeting  with  the  youth.  It  was 
arranged  for  to-morrow  (Sixth-day)  night  at  six 
o'clock,  and  intimation  of  this  arrangement  was 
sent  to  the  Women's  Yearly  Meeting. 

Sixfh-Jai/  mvi-ning. — A  considerable  part  of 
this  sitting  was  occupied  chiefly  by  Friends  in 
the  ministry,  and  by  some  others,  all  previous  to 
the  regular  business.  Jacob  Green  expressed  a 
concern  to  visit  the  Women's  ]\Ieeting,  and  he 
was  encouraged  to  proceed,  Samuel  Marshall  and 
Renjamin  Grubb  accompanying  him. 

The  Report  of  the  Conference  on  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Duties  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufl'erings 
wa.s  again  brought  in,  as  revised  by  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  attend  to  that  service.  The 
document,  with  some  slight  alterations,  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  committed  to 


the  care  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  for  print  ,[ 
ing  and  distribution.    This  was  followed  by  th( 
reading  of  the  epistles  addressed  to  Friends  ii 
Ireland  and  America.    The  Large  Committee 
having,  as  already  stated,  decided  that  no  episth 
should  be  sent  to  Philadelphia,  now  presented  i  ,^ 
minute  for  the  adoption  of  the  meeting,  anc  y 
suitable  for  transmission  to  the  correspondents  o 
that  l^'early  Meeting,  along  with  the  other  docu 
ments  usually  sent  at  this  time,  which  minutd  ^ 
the  meeting  agreed  to  adopt. 

The  document,  entitled  "  A  Salutation  in  th( 
Love  of  Christ,"  &c.,  not  being  referred  to  in  al 
the  epistles  to  the  American  Y^early  Meetings,  i 
paragraph  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  to  accom  i  , 
pany  that  paper.  j  : 

In  the  epistle  to  Ohio,  there  is  an  expressioi 
of  satisfaction  at  learning  that  no  disciplinarj 
action  had  been  taken  in  that  Yearly  Meeting! 
against  the  other  body  of  Friends,  representet 
by  Benjamin  Hoyle ;  and  those  with  whom  wi  j  , 
are  in  correspondence,  are  advised  to  cherisl  ^ 
such  a  disposition,  and  to  pursue  such  a  line  o  | 
conduct,  as  would  tend  to  draw  towards  then  j, 
those  with  whom  they  had  so  long  formerly  bee) 
in  connection  and  fellowship.  • 

The  hour  of  the  Youth's  Meeting  was  altere* 
from  six  to  half-past  six,  and  an  adjournmenttool 
place  till  five  o'clock;  the  Committee  on  Epistle 
being  to  meet  in  the  interim,  to  dispose  of  thl 
General  Epistle. 

Sixth-day  evening,  Jive  o'clock. — The  busines 
of  this  sitting  was  confined  to  the  reading  of  th 
General  Epistle  ;  one  ministering  Friend  preced 
ing,  and  another  following  it,  with  some  impres 
sive  observations.  The  Epistle  being  approve* 
of,  its  adoption  was  minuted,  together  with  tW 
expression  of  thankfulness  for  the  loving-kiudnea 
and  mercy  of  the  Lord,  which  had  been  extendet 
to  the  meeting  from  one  season  to  another,  am 
for  the  help  graciously  afibrded  in  conductinj 
the  business  which  had  come  before  it  at  thit 
time ;  the  clerk  verbally  adding  this  apostoliJ 
language,  "Now  the  God  of  peace,  that  brough) 
again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  grea* 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  stablish,  strengthen 
settle  you,  in  every  good  word  and  work ;  to  when 
be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen." 

After  a  pause  of  much  solemnity,  the  meetinj 
separated. 


PREJUDICE. 

Prejudice  is  the  more  dangerous,  because  i 
has  the  unfortunate  ability  of  accommodatinf 
itself  to  all  the  possible  varieties  of  the  humai 
mind.  Like  the  spider,  it  makes  everywhere  i 
home.  One  of  the  old  divines  has  it  somewhere 
that,  let  the  mind  be  as  naked  as  the  walls  of  ai 
empty  and  forsaken  tenement,  gloomy  as  a  dan^ 
geon,  or  ornamented  with  the  richest  abilities  o) 
thinking;  let  it  be  hot,  cold,  dark,  or  light 
lonely  or  inhabited,  still  prejudice,  if  undisturbed 


will  fill  it  with  cobwebs,  and  live,  like  the  spider, 
where  there  seemed  nothing  to  live  upon. 



A  TRACT  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

!  One  morning  after  breakfast,  Charlie  Allen 
took  his  little  Testament,  which  had  been  given 
him  for  a  New  Year's  present,  and  which  he 
prized  very  highly.  Opening  at  the  5th  chap- 
ter of  Matthew,  he  read  some  of  the  rules  which 
were  given  by  our  Saviour  for  the  direction  of 
our  lives.  Charlie  thought  they  were  very  beau- 
tiful, and  especially  liked  the  verse,  "Love  your 
snemies,"  &c. 

His  mother  came  in  while  he  was  thus  en- 
gaged, and  Charlie  looked  up  with  a  bright  smile, 
3aying,  "  Mother,  I  think,  if  we  all  loved  our 
3nemies,  the  soldiers  would  not  be  needed." 

"No,  my  dear;  their  weapons  would  grow 
rusty,  and  they  would  have  to  follow  the  com- 
mand to  beat  their  swords  into  plough-shares,  if 
;hey  used  them  at  all.  But,  Charlie,  it  is  not  so 
a  matter  to  love  our  enemies,  and  it  is  only 
J^fthe  assistance  of  our  Saviour  that  we  can 
:eel  a  loving  spirit  toward  all." 

"  I  know  that,  mother;  but  when  I  was  read- 
ng  it  just  now,  I  thought  nothing  would  be  com- 
manded us  which  we  could  not  do." 

"  No,  my  child,  with  our  Saviour's  help  we 
3an  do  anything,  and  that  help  will  be  given  to 
ill  who  rightly  ask  him  for  it." 

His  mother  then  left  the  room,  and  Charlie  sat 
(till  for  a  few  minutes,  wishing  he  might  be 
lelped  to  overcome  all  his  bad  feelings,  and  said 
;o  himself,  "  I  hope  I  shall  remember  to-day,  if 
[  am  provoked,  to  be  kind  and  gentle." 

He  then  put  his  book  away  and  ran  out  into 
bis  garden.  His  garden  was  near  the  fence,  and 
while  he  was  engaged  in  pulling  up  the  weeds, 
md  putting  it  in  nice  order,  a  man  passed  along 
;he  street  driving  a  cart  of  gravel.  He  saw 
Charlie  in  his  garden,  and  feeling  disposed  to 
tease  him,  threw  a  handful  of  gravel  in  his  face. 
I  Charlie  did  not  like  it  very  much,  but  the 
^ords  came  into  his  mind,  "  Love  your  enemies," 
and  he  quickly  brushed  away  the  sand,  and 
made  no  complaint.  After  he  finished  his  work, 
he  went  and  sat  down  on  the  door-step,  and  was 
vratching  the  workmen  who  were  engaged  in 
building  a  new  house  opposite,  when  the  same 
man  passed  again  with  another  load  of  sand,  and 
•<eeing  Charlie  sitting  there,  saluted  him  with 
another  handful 

Charlie  thought  that  was  pretty  hard,  but 
suddenly  he  remembered  we  must  love  all  our 
'enemies,  and  running  into  the  house  asked  his 
toother  to  give  him  a  pear.  She  did  so,  and  he 
ran  out  again  very  quickly.  Feeling  some  curi- 
'osity,  she  went  to  the  window  and  saw  Charlie 
running  after  the  man  calling  to  him  to  stop. 
The  man  stopped  in  amazement,  and  Charlie 
putting  the  pear  into  his  hand,  ran  back  to  the 
house.  ' 
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The  man  looked  ashamed,  and  though  he 
passed  Charlie  many  times  afterward,  he  threw 
no  more  gravel,  and  Charlie  felt  much  better 
than  if  he  had  been  angry  with  him  ;  for  as  he 
said  to  his  mother,  "  I  believe  it  hurts  me  more 
than  it  does  those  I  am  angry  with,  it  makes  me 
feel  so  badly." 

At  dinner-time  his  father  brought  him  a  fine 
large  kite,  which  Charlie  had  been  wanting  for  a 
long  time,  and  which  made  him  very  happy.  He 
could  scarcely  wait  until  dinner  was  over,  he  was 
in  such  a  hurry  to  fly  i^ 

At  length  he  was  released,  and  ran  out  on  the 
pavement  to  see  how  high  his  kite  would  go. 
He  had  her  all  ready,  but  on  trying  her  found 
she  needed  a  little  more  tail.  He  laid  his  kite 
down  on  the  door-step,  and  went  into  the  house 
to  get  some.  He  soon  returned,  but  the  kite  was 
no  where  to  be  seen. 

Poor  Charlie  was  sadly  troubled.  He  ran  up 
and  down  the  street,  and  round  the  corner,  but 
the  kite  could  not  be  found;  and  coming  into  the 
house,  he  told  his  mother  the  sorrowful  tale. 

She  pitied  him  very  much,  and  tried  to  com- 
fort him,  but  it  was  hard  work,  and  Charlie  spent 
a  sad  afternoon,  thinking  of  his  lost  treasure. 

The  next  morning  school  commenced,  and 
Charlie  started  for  it ;  but  what  was  his  surprise 
and  grief  when  he  saw  one  of  his  school-fellows 
with  the  missing  kite  in  his  hand. 

"  Joe,"  said  Charlie,  "  that  is  my  kite;  I  am 
so  glad  to  find  it." 

"Indeed  it  is  mine,"  said  Joe,  who,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  was  not  always  truthful.  "It  is 
mine,  and  I  shan't  give  it  up." 

Poor  Charlie  looked  astonished,  and  said 
"  Why,  Joe,  my  father  bought  it  for  me  yester- 
day ;  there  is  the  red  line  it  had  painted  on  it." 

Joe  seized  the  kite  quickly,  and  ran  oiF  with 
it  so  fast  that  Charlie  could  not  catch  him,  so 
with  an  aching  heart  he  went  on  to  school. 

When  he  went  home  to  dinner,  he  told  his 
mother  the  story.  She  felt  very  sorry  that  Joe 
could  be  so  wicked  as  to  steal  the  kite  and  then 
tell  a  falsehood  about  it ;  but  told  Charlie  to  try 
to  be  patient,  and  perhaps  Joe  would  return  it 
soon. 

"  Well,  mother,"  said  Charlie,  "  I  was  very 
angry  with  Joe  at  first ;  but  then  something 
whispered,  '  Love  your  enemies ; '  and  I  prayed 
that  I  might  feel  so  toward  him ;  and  now, 
mother,  I  believe  I  do  love  even  him." 

His  mother  kissed  him,  and  told  him  how 
pleased  she  was  that  he  had  been  enabled  to 
overcome  his  angry  feelings ;  then  Charlie  started 
oif  for  school  again. 

The  weather  had  changed,  and  it  was  now 
raining,  but  Charlie  did  not  mind  that,  as  he  had 
a  nice  little  umbrella  of  his  own,  and  he  ran 
along  with  a  light  heart. 

As  he  turned  the  corner,  he  saw  Joe  walking 
along  without  any  umbrella,  and  evidently  very 
wet.    Charlie  ran  up  to  him,  saying,  "  Why, 
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Joe,  come  under  my  umbrella,  it  is  raining  so 
hard." 

Joe  looked  as  if  he  would  rather  not,  but 
Charlie  insisted ;  and  after  school  went  all  the 
way  home  with  him,  Joe  looking  very  much 
ashamed. 

When  bed-time  came,  and  Charlie  lay  down 
to  sleep,  he  thanked  his  Heavenly  Father  for 
having  helped  him  during  the  day ;  and  after 
asking  Him  to  keep  him  through  the  night,  went 
quietly  to  sleep. 

Next  morning  while  they  were  sitting  at  break- 
fast, the  door-bell  rang,  and  a  fine  large  kite  was 
handed  in,  with  a  card  on  it,  directed  to  Charlie 
Allen  from  Joe. 

Charlie's  eyes  fairly  danced,  he  was  so  delight- 
ed; and  he  said  to  his  mother,  "I  thought 
yesterday  nothing  could  make  me  happier  than 
to  have  my  kite  ;  and  now  I  believe  I  am  still 
more  glad  that  Joe  is  sorry  for  what  he  has 
done."— iV.  York  Olive  Leaf. 


READING  THE  BIBLE. 

"Open  thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold  wondrous 
things  out  of  thy  law." — Psalm  cxix.  18. 

The  psalmist  here  speaks  of  what  is  called,  in 
other  parts  of  Scripture,  "the  eyes  of  the  mind," 
or  of  the  understanding.  We  may  read  the 
Bible  over  and  over  with  our  bodily  eyes,  while 
all  the  time  the  eyes  of  our  understanding  may 
be  shut.  And  then  we  shall  see  nothing  of  the 
"wondrous  things"  here  spoken  of.  We  may 
like  the  stories,  or  admire  the  poetry,  but  that 
will  be  all ;  and  when  we  hear  or  read  of  Chris- 
tians finding  such  treasures  in  the  Bible,  and 
spending  days  and  years  in  its  study,  we  shall 
be  surprised  and  puzzled,  and  not  understand 
them.  But  when  the  Spirit  opens  the  eyes  of 
the  soul,  then  the  change  is  great  indeed.  We 
see  in  every  page  "  great  and  mighty  things," 
wonderful,  beautiful,  delightful  truths,  which 
we  never  observed  before.  We  feel  that  it  is 
like  no  other  book,  that  it  is  indeed  a  message 
from  heaven  to  ourselves. 

Lord,  open  thou  mine  eyes,  if  they  are  still 
closed,  and  let  me  see  something  of  these  wond- 
rous things  in  thy  holy  Scriptures.  Let  me 
never  begin  to  read  it  without  praying  first  for 
the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  and  then  I  shall  find 
it  every  day  more  wonderful,  more  precious. 

Thy  word,  Almighty  Lord, 

Where'er  it  enters  in. 
Is  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword. 

To  slay  the  man  of  sin. 

Thy  word  is  power  and  life ; 

It  bids  confusion  cease, 
And  changes  envy,  liatred,  strife, 

To  love  and  joy  and  peace. 

Then  let  our  hearts  obey 

The  Gospel's  glorious  sound. 

And  all  its  fruits  from  day  to  day 
Be  iu  us  and  abound. 
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For  Friends'  Reriew.  , 

'Olit 

OAK  GROVE  SEMINARY,  VASSALBOROUGH,  Ml!  ' 

.  .  .  OD. 

The  necessity  of  a  school  in  Maine  of  superio  jj, 
literary  character,  designed  to  meet  the  wants  o;  y[| 
Friends  in  that  portion  of  N.  B.  Yearly  Meet 
ing  has  long  been  acknowledged.    Steps  hai 
been  taken  at  different  times  to  carry  the  prO'  jt 
ject  into  execution  previous  to  the  summer  o:  y. 
1850,  when  a  few  Friends  undertook,  at  thei 
own  expense,  the  erection  of  a  suitable  house  oi 
a  pleasant  site  in  Vassalborough,  commanding  i  ^ 
fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Kennebec  and  adja 
cent  country.    Near  the  close  of  that  year  i 
school  was  opened,  which  has  been  maintained 
at  intervals,  several  terms.  The  accommodationi| 
for  board  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  were  onlj! 
sufficient  for  a  limited  number  of  pupils.  The 
income  for  tuition  did  not  meet  the  expenses  ol'  j 
the  Institution,  and  there  being  no  fund  to  make, 
up  the  deficiency,  the  tax  upon  the  proprietor! 
became  quite  burdensome.    In  the  autumn  oi 
1856,  the  attention  of  Friends  was  again  turned, 
with  increased  interest,  to  the  importanofi^  of  .j 
having  a  permanent  Friends'  School  in  ]\|ipie.  jjj 
The  house  in  Vassalborough  already  built,  and  ||j 
so  finely  situated,  was  a  good  beginning  for  the  j^, 
establishment  of  such  a  school.    The  original 
proprietors  generously  ofi"ered  to  constitute  each 
Friend  a  proprietor  and  associate  with  themselves 
who  would  contribute  five  dollars  or  more  to  the 
funds  of  the  Institution.    Meetino-s  were  held 
at  several  places  within  the  limits  of  Vassal- 
borough, Fairfield  and  Falmouth  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings, for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  subject  j, 
to  Friends,  and  for  soliciting  subscriptions  to  the  ^ 
funds  of  the  Institution.    Great  interest  wasi  j| 
everywhere  manifested  in  the  subject,  and  fifteen, 
thousand  dollars  were  subscribed.    A  meeting;  ^ 
of  the  subscribers  and  original  proprietors  of' 
Oak  Grove  Seminary  took  place  on  the  8th  of  ^ 
Fifth  month  last,  of  which  Wm.  A.  Sampson:  ^ 
was  Secretary.    The  organization  of  an  Associa-:  ° 
tion  for  the  management  of  the  Seminary  claimedi  ^ 
the  attention  of  the  meeting,  and  a  Committee  ^ 
was  appointed  to  draft  a  Constitution  for  its.  | 
regulation  and  prepare  a  list  of  officers,  and  re-j;  ^ 
port  to  an  adjourned  meeting.    This  meeting) 
convened  on  the  30th  ult.,  when  a  Constitution 
was  adopted  and  the  following  Friends  were  ap- 
pointed Officers  of  the  Association. 

Trustees. — Charles  M.  Bailey,  Ebenezer  Fry,; 
Henry  M.  Minot,  Alden  Sampson,  Wm.  Taber. 

Managers. — Daniel  E.  Bailey,  John  Cartland| 
Jos.  Cartland  (So.  Durliam),  Charles  B.  CoateSj^ 
Henry  Fairbrother,  Alfred  H.  Jones,  Caleb  Jone* 
(Westbrook),  Isaac  Jones  (Brunswick),  JohnD, 
Lang,  Thomas  B.  Nichols,  Oliver  Pope,  Geo. 
Richardson,  William  A.  Sampson,  Joseph  Taber, 
Joseph  Taylor,  Wm.  H.  Varney,  Betsy  J.Bailey, 
Mary  Burbank,  Margaret  B.  Coates,  Eunice 
Day,  Emily  E.  Dudley,  Hannah  T.  Jenkins, 
Esther  Jones,  Mary  Ann  Jones,  Jane  C.  Minot,  i 
Rachel  B.  Nichols,  Naomi  Parker,  Lydia  Mr 
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ope,  Meribah  Ricliardson,  Elizabeth  Gr.  Samp- 
m,  Sarah  T.  Sampson,  Hannah  R.  Taber, 
[artha  M.  .Varney  and  Eunice  Winslow  (St. 
Jbans).  Eli  Jones  is  Clerk  of  the  Association 
ad  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  The  Treasurer 
I  to  be  appointed  by  the  Trustees. 

It  was  decided  that  at  least  ten  thousand 
ollars  of  the  funds  already  subscribed  should 
e  invested  in  a  permanent  fund,  and  that  the 
Bmainder  should  be  expended  in  the  erection  of 
suitable  Boarding  House,  and  for  other  need- 
al  purposes.  A  Committee  was  appointed  to 
iiperintend  the  building  of  the  house  the  present 
eason.  Great  harmony  characterized  the  pro- 
eedings  of  the  meeting.  All  seemed  cheered 
t  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  re-opening  of  the 
nstitution  on  a  more  permanent  basis. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  in  order  to 
arry  out  fully  its  objects,  the  Library  must  be 
acreased  and  suitable  apparatus  procured.  Eli 
"ones,  Thos.  B.  Nichols  and  Joseph  Estes,  who 
ave  been  engaged  in  this  service,  were  request- 
d||o  solicit  and  receive  further  subscriptions  in 
icrof  the  Institution  ;  and  a  hope  is  entertained 
hat  members  of  our  Society  in  other  localities, 
laving  means,  may  feel  disposed  to  aid  in  the 
indertaking.  All  subscriptions  and  eommuni- 
■jations  may  be  addressed  to  Eli  Jones,  South 
Ohina,  Maine. 

For  Friends"  Review. 
PARENTAL  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

On  reading,  in  a  late  number  of  the  '-'Review," 
I  valuable  and  interesting  article  on  the  above 
iubject,  I  was  led  to  apply  it  more  especially  to 
;he  members  of  our  own  religious  society,  and 
'eel  disposed  to  add  a  few  remarks.  We  can 
3ertainly  have  on  our  list  of  members  but 
Few,  if  any,  parents  who  do  not  desire  that  their 
[shildren  may  grow  up  as  consistent  and  intelli- 
gent Friends,  and  many  seem  to  apprehend  they 
are  doing  their  part  towards  bringing  about  such 
a  result.  But  how  many  of  these  are  disappoint- 
ed. I  have  long  believed  that  one  great  cause 
of  this  is  a  neglect  to  make  them  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  our  principles.  Many  parents 
seem  to  think  that  to  restrain  their  children  is 
nearly  all  that  is  required.  But,  while  this  is 
indispensable  when  other  means  fail,  the  primary 
object  should  be,  if  possible,  to  convince  their 
judgment.  In  order  to  be  able  to  do  this,  the 
parent  should  be  well  acquainted  with  our  prin- 
ciples, and  the  reasons  for  our  distinguishing 
practices.  His  library  should  be  stored  with  a 
variety  of  suitable  books,  that  not  only  himself, 
but  his  children,  also,  may  read,  and  know  for 
themselves.  If  we  expect  our  children  to  be- 
come thorough  Friends,  we  must  educate  them 
in  our  practices,  and  this  will  mainly  have  to  be 
done  at  home. 

I  have  often  noticed  another  great  error  in 
parents — that  of  leaving  their  children  at  home, 
at  work,  while  they  go  to  meeting  themselves. 
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No  father  who  does  this  can  reasonably  expect 
his  children  to  become  consistent  Friends. 
Worldlymindedness  is  very  likely  to  be  the  re- 
sult, while  an  habitual  neglect  of  meetings  is 
invariably  induced,  and  from  this  will  arise  an 
indiiference  about  Society,  and  a  distaste  for  its 
practices.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  many 
fathers,  in  the  decline  of  life,  have  seen  this  er- 
ror of  their  earlier  days,  but  when  it  was,  alas  ! 
too  late  to  find  a  remedy.  If  fathers  cannot  take 
their  sons  with  them  to  midweek  meetings,  they 
should  certainly  leave  them  no  task  of  manual 
labor.  How  greatly  preferable  would  be  the 
reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Bible,  or  a  few  pages 
of  some  religious  book.  R.  T.  R. 


"snubbing." 

There  are  few  persons  who,  at  some  period  or 
other  of  their  lives,  have  not  an  interest,  either 
direct  or  indirect,  in  the  training  of  children.  To 
such,  therefore,  whether  parents,  relatives,  or 
teachers,  one  word  ortwo  of  advice  maybeofFered; 
and  we  would  especially  recommend  the  import- 
ance of  avoiding  that  mode  of  correction  com- 
monly called  snubbing.  The  word  itself  is  ba- 
nished from  polite  society ;  but  alas  !  the  custom 
is  by  no  means  equally  proscribed.  The  sound  is, 
to  some  extent,  significant  of  the  sense.  "  To 
snub"  is  certainly  not  euphonious,  and  would 
sadly  offend  the  ears  of  many  who  are  addicted  to 
the  habit.  Snubbing  is  of  various  kinds ;  for 
instance,  there  is  the  snub  direct,  sharp  and  deci- 
sive, that  knocks  the  tender,  sensitive  spirit  at 
once ;  there  is  the  covert  snub,  nearly  allied  to 
being  talked  at;  the  jocose  snub,  veiling  the  ob- 
jectionable form  of  repi'oof  under  an  aifected  plea- 
santry ;  and  there  is  also  a  most  unpleasant  form 
of  snubbing,  frequently  used  by  well-meaning  per- 
sons to  repress  forwardness  or  personal  vanity.  It 
is  very  true  that  children  and  young  people  often 
exhibit  forwardness,  vanity,  and  many  other  quali- 
ties extremely  distasteful  to  their  wiser  elders ; 
but  it  is  questionable  if  snubbing  was  ever  .found 
an  effectual  cure  for  such  faults.  It  may  smother 
the  evil  for  the  time ;  but  in  such  cases  it  is 
better  to  encourage  children  to  speak  their 
thoughts  freely,  patiently  and  gently  to  show 
them  where  they  are  wrong,  and  trust  to  a  kind 
voice  and  tender  indulgence  to  win  the  hearts 
that  snubbing  would  most  certainly  sooner  or 
later  alienate. 

So  far,  then,  from  snubbing  being  a  cure  for 
faults  of  character,  it  will  be  found  on  close  ex- 
amination to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  evil ;  it  renders 
a  timid  child  reserved,  and  it  may  be  deemed 
fortunate  if  the  conscientious  principle  is  strong 
enough  to  preserve  him  from  direct  deceit.  In- 
decision of  character  too,  is  a  common  result  of 
snubbing ;  for  there  can  be  no  self-reliance  when 
the  mind  is  wondering  within  itself  whether  such 
or  such  an  action  will  be  snubbed.  Some  dis- 
positions may  in  time  become  tolerably  callous  to 
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reproof ;  but  it  rarely  happens  that  even  those 
most  seasoned  by  incessant  rebukes  ever  entirely 
lose  the  uncomfortable  feeling  which  snubbing 
occasions.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  perpetual  mental 
blister,  and  it  is  grievous  to  see  how  blindly  people 
exercise  it  on  those  they  dearly  love.  It  may 
occur  to  some,  who  can  think  as  well  as  snub, 
that  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  anything  cal- 
culated to  wound  sensitive  feelings,  must  be  very 
questionable ;  but  the  plain  fact  is,  that  nine 
times  out  of  ten  it  is  done  unthinkingly  and  from 
the  impulse  of  the  moment.  It  may  be  but  a 
"  small  unkindness"  at  the  time ;  the  words  for- 
gotten as  soon  as  uttered ;  but  in  many  instances 
the  effects  of  a  snubbed  childhood  last  a  lifetime. 
These  remarks  are  offered  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  useful  in  pointing  out  the  evil  of  this 
very  prevalent  habit.  It  is  most  certainly  a 
violation  of  the  holy  commandment  of  doing  to 
others  as  we  would  be  done  by,  and  requires  to 
be  diligently  watched  against.  There  is  no  one 
addicted  to  the  practice  of  snubbing  others  who 
likes  to  be  snubbed  himself.  The  law  of  love 
should  not  only  dwell  in  the  heart,  but  should 
also  baptize  the  lips. — Leisure  Hour. 

FRIENDS'  .KEVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  4,  1857. 

London  Yearly  Meeting. — We  publish 
this  week  concluding  extracts  from  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  con- 
tained in  the  British  Friend  of  Sixth  month. 
The  London  Friend  of  the  same  date  came  to 
hand  last  week,  and  from  its  report  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  we  take  the  following  : — 

Nearly  all  the  Quarterly  Meetings  spoke  of 
some  appearance  of  convincement ;  the  number 
reported  as  added  to  the  Society  on  that  ground 
since  last  year,  was  seventy,  including  those  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  Clerk  said  he  was  greatly  encouraged  in  a 
belief  that  there  is  in  the  Society  at  the  present 
time  a  more  sound  appreciation,  especially  among 
our  younger  members,  of  true  Christian  doctrine, 
than  at  any  time  during  the  past  100  years.  In 
his  own  Monthly  Meeting,  consisting  of  nearly 
1000  members,  there  was  now  not  a  single  case 
of  delinquency  on  the  books.  He  thought  the 
elder  Friends  present  must  have  been  struck  with 
the  greater  gravity  of  deportment  and  interest  in 
the  business  of  the  Meeting  displayed  by  the 
younger  members  than  in  years  gone  by;  and  he 
believed  that  in  many  of  those  whom  one  would 
not  recognise,  from  their  outward  appearance,  to 
belong  to  our  Society,  there  was  an  earnest  at- 
tachment to  its  religious  principles. 

New  England  Ye.vuly  Mekting. — A  copy 
of  the  printed  Minutes  of  this  meeting  has  been 
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received,  but  it  came  too  late  for  extracts  to  b< 
given  in  the  Review  this  week.    We  are  in- 
formed that  the  meeting  was  thought  to  be  a  \^ 
favored  and  encouraging  one. 

While  the  state  of  Society  was  under  consider- 
ation, there  was  much  tender  religious  concern 
manifested  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of 
Truth.  Parents  were  affectionately  encouraged  to 
bring  their  children  regularly  to  meeting,  and 
the  blessed  effect  oftecC  witnessed  in  after  life 
from  parental  care  in  this,  and  other  particulars, 
was  feelingly  alluded  to.  The  serious  and  fre- 
quent reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  espe- 
cially commended.  The  subject  of  education, 
also,  appeared  to  be  one  of  much  interest,  and 
the  present  position  of  the  boarding  school  at 
Providence  was  stated  to  be  very  encouraging; 
while  there  are  greatly  improved  facilities  for 
acquiring  a  good  literary  and  scientific  education, 
the  government  of  the  instiution  was  said  to  be 
parental  in  its  character,  kindly  but  firmly  ad- 
ministered. 

There  was  a  Christian  interest  manifested  for 
those  who  separated  a  few  years  since  from  the 
body,  and  desires  were  expressed  that  in  the 
order  of  Truth  they  might  be  restored.  A  min- 
ute was  made  embodying  the  concern  of  the 
meeting  on  this  subject. 

Some  interesting  particulars  were  given  re- 
specting the  condition  of  the  Penobscot  and 
Passamaquoddy  tribes  of  Indians.  They  have 
latterly  increased  materially  in  numbers,  have 
adopted  the  dress  of  their  white  neighbors,  and 
instead  of  wigwams  have  now  comfortable  frame 
houses.  Under  the  encouragement  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  a  voluntary  subscription  was  commenced 
in  aid  of  the  improvement  of  the  civil  and  religious 
condition  of  the  Kansas  tribeof  Indians,  ourfriend 
Thos.  H.  Stanley  having  laid  before  Friends  his 
concern  to  reside  among  them  for  that  purpose. 

Priesthood  aiid   Clergy  unknoxcn  to  Christi- 
anity;  or,  the  Church  a  Community  of  co- 
equal Brethren.  By  Campaginator.  Philada. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  1857.  75  cts.,  postpaid. 
This  is  a  remarkable  book,  and  while  we  might 
make  exceptions  to  some  of  the  views  propound- 
ed, we  cannot  but  recommend  the  work  as  one 
worthy  of  the  widest  circulation.    In  a  short 
introductory  address  to  the  reader,  the  author 
says : — 

"  '  Priesthood  and  Clergy  unknown  to  Chris- 
tianity' does  not  imply  the  denial  of  a  divine 
Priesthood  in  Christ,  nor  of  a  Spiritual  Priest- 
hood as  pertaining  to  all  his  true  people.  This 
we  admit  of  course.  Our  object  is  in  fact  to 
deny  the  existence  of  any  other  Priesthood,  in  a 
just  view  of  the  Christian  economy.  We  go 
against  all  Priesthood  and  Clergy  visibly  and 
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externally  embodied  in  a  distinct  class  or  caste. 
Our  scope  '  hath  this  extent ;  no  more.' 

"As  to  the  source  or  sources  whence  the 
materials  of  the  present  work  have  been  drawn, 
it  can  be  of  no  consequence  to  the  reader  to  be 
informed.  We  have  had  it  simply  in  view  to 
bring  together  and  to  weave  together,  from 
whatever  quarter  would  yield  it,  a  mass  of  testi- 
mony to  the  nullity  of  the  distinction  between 
Clergy  and  Laity.  This  distinction  we  regard  as 
)f  baneful  effect  upon  the  interior  life  of  the 
Church.  The  results  are  before  the  reader.  Let 
liim  pronounce  upon  them  solely  on  the  ground 
of  their  own  merits.  The  anonymous  form  of 
sublication,  with  the  distinct  avowal  of  non- 
mginality,  except  in  part,  will  shield  the  com- 
)iler  from  sinister  imputations,  while  it  will  give 
ihe  sentiments  advanced  access  to  minds  from 
which  they  might  possibly  be  excluded  by  the 
svil  prestige  of  any  name  that  would  assume  the 
■esponsibility  of  giving  them  to  the  world." 

In  reference  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Society 
f  Friends,  the  writer  uses  this  language  : — 

"  It  is  but  justice  to  remark  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  one  sect,  if  sect  it  may  be  called,  has 
ipproached  perhaps  nearer  the  truth  concerning 
ihe  priesthood  than  any  other,  and,  entirely 
levelling  every  remnant  of  distinction  between 
elergy  and  laity,  has  at  last  produced  a  system 
Framed  on  the  fundamental  doctrine,  that  '  the 
)ld  covenant '  having  '  decayed  and  waxed  old,' 
aught  '  to  vanish  away.'  This  sect  is  the 
Quakers ;  a  body  of  men  who  seem  determined 
>o  investigate  the  perplexing  question,  without 
;he  least  regard  to  the  trammels  of  preconceived 
spinions  and  settled  habits ;  and  though  by  such 
a.  method  of  investigation  they  were  in  danger 
of  running  into  some  extravagances,  they  were 
also  sure  to  discover  some  truths  unknown,  de- 
Died,  or  detested  by  their  cotemporaries  :  for  so 
great  are  the  delusions  of  every  generation,  that 
he  who  systematically  opposes  the  opinions  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lives,  cannot  fail  to  liberate 
some  truths  from  the  captivity  of  error,  which 
nothing  but  a  determined  war  of  paradox  could 
have  rescued.  The  Quakers,  then,  are  entitled 
to  the  whole  credit  of  placing  sacerdotal  contro- 
versy in  its  true  light ;  and  they  not  only  stated 
the  truth,  but  acted  on  it,  and  guarded  their 
opinions  with  such  a  jealous  discipline,  that  it 
became  impossible  for  their  successors  in  their 
society  to  misunderstand  or  misinterpret  their 
meaning  :  to  acknowledge  a  priest  in  any  way, 
direct  or  indirect,  is,  in  fact,  to  cease  to  be  a 
Quaker.  And  herein  is  their  wisdom  deserving 
the  highest  possible  eulogies ;  for  though  indi- 
viduals amongst  the  Independents  have  oc- 
casionally taught  Quaker-doctrine  concerning 
the  priesthood,  yet  no  society  of  Christians  ex- 
cepting the  Quakers,  has,  as  a  society,  acknow- 
ledged and  acted  upon  this  great  maxim,  that 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
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Priest  that  has  any  pre-eminence,  and  that  the 
whole  body  of  believers  are  priests  in  perfect 
equality  in  and  through  their  Head  and  Lord. 
One  of  the  early  Quakers  was,  therefore,  right 
when  he  said,  '  we  are  not  persons  that  have 
shot  up  out  of  the  old  root  into  another  appear- 
ance, as  one  sect  hath  done  out  of  another,  till 
many  are  come  up  one  after  another,  the  ground 
still  remaining  out  of  which  they  all  grow ;  but 
that  very  ground  hath  been  shaken,  destroyed 
and  is  destroying,  removed  and  is  removing  in 
us.'  "* 

To  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  character  of  this 
book,  it  would  be  necessary  to  furnish  numerous 
extracts  ;  at  present  we  can  insert  only  a  short 
section  on  the  Church  Fruits  of  the  Holy 
Spirit : — 

"  When  the  Holy  Spirit  is  imparted,  then 
there  will  be  seen  the  fruits  of  it,  '  love,  joy, 
peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance;'  and,  with  such  gifts 
as  these,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  church  order. 
Oh,  yes !  there  will  be  Elders  and  Teachers ; 
yea,  there  will  be  Bishops ;  men  of  vast  power, 
men  of  large  prerogatives,  and  of  a  stringent 
dominion  :  their  power  will  be  that  of  love  ;  they 
will,  with  the  mitre  of  meekness,  and  the  pastor- 
al staff  of  humbleness  of  mind,  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  deep  things  of  God,  and  with 
the  strength  of  prayer,  lead  the  flock  to  still 
waters  and  green  pastures,  and  keep  them  close 
under  the  eye  of  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop 
of  souls.  They  will  sit  enthroned  in  the  affec- 
tions of  their  faithful  brethren ;  and,  amidst  the 
royal  priesthood,  the  holy  nation,  the  peculiar 
people,  they  will  rule  with  priestly  sway.  Who 
doubts  it?  Who  would  deny  it  ?  Who  does  not 
wish  it  should  be  so  ?  Dare  we  not  trust  the 
promise  of  the  exalted  Head  of  the  church  ?  Are 
we  unable  to  believe  that  he  will  magnify  his 
word  above  all  his  name,  and  that  he  will,  ac- 
cording to  his  word,  be  with  his  people  to  the 
end  of  the  world  ?  And  are  we  at  all  doubtful 
that,  if  we  come  together  with  one  mind  and 
with  one  spirit,  having  no  other  desire  than  to 
live  and  die  for  the  glory  of  him  who  died  for 
us,  that  he  will  raise  up  Pastors  to  take  care  of 
us  from  amongst  our  anointed  number ;  and  that 
he  will  elicit  all  the  various  gifts  of  the  brethren 
for  the  different  branches  of  edification  and 
ministration  ? 

"  That  is  very  sirnple  in  itself  which  to  many 
persons  is  a  problem  of  inextricable  difficulty. 
The  Head  of  the  church  is,  by  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  raising  up  spiritual  men  into  those 
offices  which  are  for  edification.  Wherever  there 
are  gifts  of  teaching  in  the  brethren,  there  they 
will,  by  that  same  grace  by  which  faith  was  first 
imparted,  be  ultimately  made  manifest.  Every 
man  will  stand  in  his  proper  position  :  each  will 

*  Life  of  William  Dewsbury.  London,  1836.  P.  5. 
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fall  into  the  ranks  of  the  church  according  to 
the  order  for  which  he  is  adapted :  the  grave, 
the  prudent,  the  watchful,  and  preceptive  cha- 
racter will  take  his  natural  place  for  government ; 
the  brother  who  has  a  gift  of  utterance,  and  who 
is  well  instructed  in  the  Scriptures,  will  become 
a  teacher ;  some  by  general  superiority  of  under- 
standing will  precede  others;  and  some,  by  faith 
and  patience,  and  some,  by  the  gift  of  prajrer,  will 
be  in  that  place  of  trust  in  the  church  which  is 
evidently  theirs,  without  any  ceremony  of  'alec- 
tion,  or  imposition  of  hands.  We  contend  not 
in  the  least  against  the  authority  of  a  Minister, 
when  that  authority  is  rightly  understood.  The 
true  authority  is  that  of  the  message  delivered 
and  of  the  character  of  him  who  delivers  it. 
There  is  one  Spirit  which  anoints  them  all  into 
the  priesthood,  and  sanctifies  their  faculties  and 
calls  them  forth  and  demands  them  according  to 
their  grades  of  value,  for  the  edification  of  the 
church.  Caius  may  have  many  qualifications  for 
government  or  for  teaching,  either  conjointly  or 
distinctly,  which  Lucius  has  not ;  and  Caius  may 
be  generally  regarded,  for  many  reasons,  as  a 
leader  among  the  believers ;  then,  certainly,  Caius 
will  become  53-/a-«o7roc,  episcopos  ;  he  will  he  over- 
seer, he  will  be  a  ruler :  and  Lucius,  a  very  deaf 
brother,  will  take  some  other  station,  and  be  ex- 
ceedingly valued  by  the  church  in  his  proper 
capacity.  And  thus  it  will  come  to  pass,  that, 
in  the  kingdom  of  love,  Caius  will  be  a  Bishop  ! 
and  he  will  take  the  oversight  of  the  hearts  of 
the  brethren  by  ruling  in  their  affections ;  and 
his  authority  will  be  far  greater  than  if  he  had 
received  a  call  out  of  a  college,  to  preach  talented 
sermons,  and,  too  often,  to  struggle  all  his  un- 
happy days  with  '  Lord-Deacons'  and  a  discon- 
tented flock." 


Married, — At  Driftwood  Meeting  of  Friends,  Jack- 
son Co.,  Ind.,  on  the  I'Tth  ult.,  Benjamin  Hole  to 
Isabel  Wilson. 


Died, — At  his  residence  in  Hampton,  Adams  Co., 
Pa.,  on  the  21st  of  First  month  last,  in  the  13d  yea.T 
of  hi=  age,  John  Tudor,  Sr.  This  dear  friend  was 
enabled  to  express,  a  short  time  before  his  decease, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  his  way,  and  we  trust 
through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  he  was 
prepared  for  an  admitt.'ince  into  the  glorious  habita- 
tion of  everlasting  rest  and  peace. 


ASSYRIAN  INSCRIPTIONS. 

A  very  interesting  trial  of  the  abilities  of 
scholars  to  translate  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
on  A.ssyrian  monuments  has  just  been  made  in 
London.  Doubts  have  been  freely  expressed 
about  the  principle  of  translation,  and  the  French 
Academy  has  flatly  pronounced  Rawlinson's 
tran.slations  pure  empiricism,  utterly  unworthy 
of  credit.  The  test  adopted  was  a  severe,  but  a 
certain  one.  From  among  tlic  cuneiform  records 
now  "being  edited  aud  published,"  (wc  quote 
from  the  Alhenccum,)  one  thousand  lines  were  se- 
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lected,  a  continuous  subject.  Copies  were  sen\L 
to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  in  London,  Dr.  Hinckfi , 
in  Ireland,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  of  Laycock  Abbey, i 
and  Dr.  Oppert  at  Paris.  The  latter  is  a  recent 
beginner  in  the  study  of  cuneiform  characters. 
These  gentlemen  were  requested  to  translate  the 
inscription,  and  send  their  translations,  under 
seal,  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  Dean  oi 
St.  Paul's,  Dr.  Whewell,  Mr.  Grote,  Sir  Gard-i 
ner  Wilkinson,  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Cureton.  These  gentlemen  met  on 
the  appointed  day,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  and  opened  the  seals.  The  agreement 
between  the  several  translations  was  pronounced 
perfect,  Dr.  Oppert's  differing  only  on  account 
of  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  English.  This 
interesting  trial  has  firmly  established  the  truth' 
and  reliability  of  the  Assyrian  translations. 


THE  COLORED  INSTITUTE,  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Board  of  Managers  respectfully  report, 
that  the  plan  devised  for  the  education  of  colored 
youth  has  been  continued  at  the  Institute 
during  the  past  year,  with  many  encouraging 
indications  of  success. 

The  number  of  pupils  now  in  the  different  de- 
partments is  99,  who  are  distributed  as  follows  :  Ini 
the  High  School,  boys,  30 ;  girls,  22.  In  the 
Preparatory  School,  15  boys,  32  girls. 

The  same  Teachers  employed  last  year  have 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  re- 
spective positions  acceptably.  They  .appear  to 
be  sincerely  interested  in  the  objects  of  the  In- 
stitute, and  are  ever  ready  to  co-operate  with  the 
Managers  in  endeavoring  to  improve  and  elevate 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  color. 

The  schools  have  been  frequently  visited  and 
the  classes  examined  by  committees  of  the  Board.l 
The  discipline  is  well  maintained,  and  with  buti 
few  exceptions,  the  pupils  of  both  sexes  have 
conducted  themselves  with  propriety,  and  mani- 
fested a  proper  interest  in  their  studies.  A- 
classification  has  been  effected,  which  we  believe 
promotes  greater  application  and  thoroughness 
on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  simplifies  the  duties  of  the  teachers.  The 
pupils  of  the  High  School  are  now  arranged  ini 
three  classes,  namely  :  Introductory,  Junior  andi 
Senior,  and  regular  courses  of  study  are  assignedl 
to  each.  It  is  intended  that  the  studies  of  each| 
class  shall  occupy  one  year,  thus  requiring  three 
years  for  the  completion  of  a  course.  As  the 
preparation  of  young  persons  to  act  as  teachers 
was  an  object  of  primary  importance  in  the 
founding  of  the  Institute,  and  is  one  which  the 
Managers  have  much  at  heart,  a  preference  is 
given  tOBUch  applicants  for  admission  as  purpose 
to  become  teachers  of  schools,  or  instructors  in 
useful  arts.  A  small  pamphlet  setting  forth  the 
schools,  course  of  study,  qualifications  for  admis- 
sion, regulations,  &c.,  has  been  printed  and 
circulated  among  the  people  of  color  and  others. 
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,j  We  have  also  had  neatly  engraved,  a  certificate, 
^j,  .n  blank,  to  be  presented  to  such  pupils  as  shall 

pomplete  a  course  of  study  in  the  Institute,  and 
'•^  ffhose  moral  character  and  deportment  have  been 

satisfactory. 

I  An  improvement  has  been  made  in  our  High 
School  room,  by  the  erection  of  a  glass  partition, 
leparating  the  male  and  female  departments. 
The  rooms  can,  however,  be  thrown  into  one 
vheu  occasion  requires  it,  as  for  lectures,  &c. 
Che  change  has  promoted  the  good  order  of  the 
ichools,  and  contributed  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
renience  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

Of  those  who  have  left  the  Institute  during 
;he  past  year,  one  young  man  is  engaged  in 
ieaching,  and  two  are  learning  mechanical  trades; 

tne  has  gone  on  a  farm,  and  one  is  engaged  as  a 
lOok-keeper. 

Another,  who  was  one  of  our  earliest  scholars, 
went  to  Scotland  with  the  intention  of  pursuing 
1  scientific  and  classical  course  of  study,  to  fit 
bimself  for  a  teacher.  His  conduct  and  appli- 
jation  to  his  studies  having  been  very  commend- 
able, a  certificate  thereof  was  furnished  him  by 
the  Board,  and  fifty  dollars  appropriated  to  assist 
him  in  his  laudable  object.  A  free  passage  to 
Liverpool  was  provided  for  him  by  some  interested 
friends.  The  Managers  have  received  an  ac- 
ceptable and  interesting  letter  from  him,  dated 
2d  mo.  13th  last,  informing  that  he  had  entered 
the  Normal  School  of  the  Free  Church  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  expressing  his  heart-felt  gratitude  for 
the  care  of  the  Institute,  and  the  opportunities 
afforded  him  for  prosecuting  his  studies. 

One  pupil  who  left  the  female  department  is 
now  teaching  a  school;  another  is  learning  a 
trade,  and  two  have  gone  to  complete  their 
studies  at  Oberlin  College. 

From  the  Preparatory  Schools  17  pupils,  11 
boys  and  6  girls,  have  been  advanced  to  the 
High  School  during  the  year. 

An  evening  school  for  apprentices  and  others, 
was  opened  at  the  Institute  the  first  of  the 
llthmonth.  Although  notice  was  given  by  printed 
circulars,  we  failed  to  secure  the  attendance  of 
more  than  nine  pupils.  A  humber  of  lead- 
ing men  among  the  colored  people,  who  were 
very  desirous  of  having  the  school  maintained, 
interested  themselves  so  far  as  to  hold  a  meeting 
and  prepare  notices  which  they  caused  to  be  read 
at  the  various  places  of  worship  of  the  colored 
people  throughout  the  city.  We  regret  to  say, 
that,  notwithstanding  these  efforts,  the  school 
remained  so  small  as  not  to  warrant  its  continu- 
ance, and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  teachers, 
it  was  closed  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

A  course  of  lectures  (17  in  number)  on  scien- 
tific subjects,  has  been  delivered  during  the 
winter  evenings  by  our  assistant  teacher,  Robert 
Campbell.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season  they 
were  well  attended,  the  number  of  adults  having 
been  larger  than  heretofore,  but  towards  the 
close  of  the  course  the  audience  was  much 


smaller.  Although  the  benefits  of  these  lectures 
have  not  been  extended  as  widely  as  the  Mana- 
gers desired,  yet  we  feel  assured  that  they  have 
been  the  means  of  imparting  much  valuable  in- 
formation to  our  pupils  and  others,  and  awaken- 
ing an  interest  in  scientific  pursuits. 

In  addition  to  performing  his  duties  at  the 
Institute,  and  with  a  view  of  qualifying  himself 
for  giving  instruction  in  some  of  the  higher 
branches  of  science,  Robert  Campbell  has  attend- 
ed a  full  course  of  lectures  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  department  of  mines,  arts 
and  manufactures,  on  ticket  furnished  him  by 
this  Board.  His  name  appears  upon  the  printed 
catalogue  of  students.  This  respectful  recogni- 
tion is  more  deserving  of  notice,  as  an  Institution 
in  this  city — one  founded  with  benevolent  in- 
tents for  the  encouragement  of  the  mechanic 
arts," — refused  to  sell  him  a  ticket  to  their  lec- 
tures, on  account  of  his  color. 

The  Library  and  Reading  Room  have  been 
opened  as  heretofore,  and  the  facilities  thus  af- 
forded for  the  attainment  of  knowledge  have 
been  enjoyed  by  a  large  number  of  persons,  both 
adults  and  minors,  of  both  sexes.  The  number 
of  volumes  loaned  during  the  year,  was  3,927. 

Our  Library  now  numbers  1,384  volumes,  61 
of  which  have  been  added  the  past  year.  Some 
additions  have  also  been  made  to  the  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus. 

James  M.  Bustill,  who  resided  in  the  Insti- 
tute and  served  faithfully  in  the  capacity  of 
librarian  for  about  four  years,  resigned  his  posi- 
tion and  removed  from  the  premises  in  the  First 
month  last.  An  engagement  has  been  made 
with  our  teachers,  Ebenezer  D.  Bassett  and 
Robert  Campbell,  to  occupy  with  their  families 
the  dwelling  part  of  the  house,  and  the  former 
has  been  employed  as  librarian.  j 

A  public  examination  of  the  school  was  held  ' 
on  the  day  and  evening  of  the  6th  inst.  The 
attendance  of  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  «  ; 

scholars  was  quite  large.    The  room  was  well  . 
filled  during  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  was 
much  crowded.    Many  of  the  most  respectable  ;i 
and  influential  of  the  colored  people  were  pre-  j 
sent.    The  appearance  of  the  pupils  was  neat  .  I 

and  becoming,  and  their  performance  did  credit  ; 
to  themselves  and  their  teachers.    It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  pupils  of  any  school  in  the  city  of  i 
similar  grade  could  have  acquitted  themselves  4 
more  creditably.    At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  | 
session  a  certificate  was  presented  to  one  of  the  ' 
pupils — a  young  man  who.  had  completed  the 
course  of  study,  and  whose  industry  and  good 
conduct  had  won  for  him  the  approbation  and  |l 
esteem  of  the  Teachers  and  Managers.  || 

The  evening  exhibition  was  particularly  satis-  |!| 
factory.    Several  of  the  female  pupils  were  ex-  ||| 
ercised  in  reading  and  recitation,  and  two  of  them 
read  original  essays.    Several  of  the  male  pupils 
recited,  and  three  of  them  made  original  ad- 
dresses.   The  last  exercise  was  the  delivery  of  a 
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valedictory  by  the  graduating  student.  The 
reading  and  recitations  were  well  perfornj^d,  and 
the  original  addresses,  both  in  composition  and 
manner  of  delivery,  were  highly  creditable  to 
the  young  orators  and  to  the  Institute.  At  the 
close  of  the  exercises,  the  large  audience  wa^ 
addressed  by  Charles  L.  Remond,  an  intelligent 
colored  man  from  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

The  Institute  is  beginning  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  intelligent  persons  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  has  been  more  frequently 
visited  by  strangers  than  heretofore.  Among 
the  visitors  have  been  several  persons  from  the 
Southern  States.  One — a  clergyman  from  Vir- 
ginia— is  writing  a  book  on  the  South  and 
Slavery,  and  expressed  himself  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  such  practical  evidence  of 
the  capabilities  of  colored  people.  He  attended 
the  examination  with  great  interest. 

We  had  also  a  visit  from  a  resident  of  Alabama 
— a  man  who,  notwithstanding  great  learning  and 
intelligence,  looks  upon  the  colored  people  as  an 
inferior  race  of  beings,  not  susceptible  of  any 
high  degree  of  mental  cultivation.  He  remained 
a  considerable  time  at  the  school,  questioned  the 
teachers  and  pupils  very  closely,  and  expressed 
himself  much  surprised  at  what  he  witnessed. 
We  hope  his  visit  had  a  good  eifect. 

We  are  not  without  some  cheering  evidence  that 
the  benevolent  design  of  our  Institute  is  becom- 
ing appreciated  by  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
established.  We  have  found  on  the  part  of  many 
of  the  most  respectable  of  the  colored  people  an 
increased  disposition  to  aid  our  elforts,  and  from 
parents  and  others  we  often  receive  expressions 
of  gratitude.  The  mother  of  a  pupil,  in  address- 
ing one  of  our  Teachers,  said :  "  You  cannot 
think  how  proud  I  am  of  that  Institute,  and  how 
grateful  I  am  to  the  Managers  for  its  Library, 
its  schools,  its  lectures  and  its  colored  teachers  ! 
Oh  !  It  is  a  great  thing  for  our  people  I" 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

Joshua  L.  Baily,  Secretary. 
PUlada.,  bth  mo.  18th,  1857. 


CONQUERING  THK  NATIVES. 

One  of  the  most  singular  incidents  in  colonial 
history  was  the  removal  of  savages  from  Van 
Dienian's  Land  by  a  single  man,  after  ^627,000 
had  been  spent  to  no  purpose  in  a  war  against 
them.  A  person  named  Robinson,  a  bricklayer 
by  trade,  but  an  active  and  intelligent  man,  un- 
dertook and  performed  the  singular  service  of 
bringing  every  aboriginal  man,  woman  and  child 
quietly,  peaceably  and  willingly  into  Hobart 
Town,  whence  they  were  shipped  to  Flinder'a 
Island.  From  the  time  of  Mr.  Robinson's  cap- 
ture, or  rather  persuasion,  of  the  natives  to  follow 
him,  a  complete  change  took  place  in  the  island ; 
the  remote  stock  stations  were  again  resorted  to, 
and  guns  wore  no  longer  carried  between  the 
handles  of  the  plough.   The  means  of  persuasion 


employed  by  Mr.  Robinson  to  induce  the  nati\ 
to  submit  to  his  guidance  have  ever  been  a  m;^ 
tery  to  me.    He  went  into  the  bush  unarmc  ^ 
and  accompanied  by  an  aboriginal  woman,  In 
sole  companion. — A  Residence  in  Tasmania,  \ 
Oapt.  Stoney.  | 

GLEANINGS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY.  1 
(Concluded  from  page  653.)  j 

The  destructive  nature  of  the  rat,  the  extrac! 
dinary  manner  in  which  he  multiplies,  and  1;  ! 
perpetual  presence — for  where  there  is  a  chit 
that  he  can  fill,  and  food  for  him  to  eat,  there  1  j 
will  be,  notwithstanding  that  a  long  line  of  ance  j 
tors  have  one  after  the  other  been  destroyed  (j 
the  spot* — necessitates  some  counteracting  i'j 
fluence  to  keep  him  within  bounds  ;  this  is  doi  j 
by  making  him  the  prey  of  hunting  animals  ac  j 
reptiles,  beginning  with  man,  and  running  dowj 
the  chain  of  organized  life  to  the  gliding  snak' 
The  poor  rat,  although  he  doubtless  does  servicj 
as  a  scavenger,  and  must  have  his  use  in  fulfi  j 
ling  some  essential  purpose  of  creation,  finds  favcj 
nowhere;  every  man's  hand,  nearly  every  felin! 
paw,  and  many  birds'  beaks  are  against  liini 
Dwelling  in  the  midst  of  alarms,  he  might  b 
supposed  to  pass  an  uneasy  and  nervous  exist  j 
ence.    But  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.    The  sam  I 
Providence  which  has  furnished  him  with  thi 
teeth  suitable  to  the  work  they  have  to  perform  | 
has  endowed  him  with  feelings  proper  to  his  lot  I 
and  no  animal,  if  he  be  watched  from  a  distance!, 
appears  more  happy  and  complacent.    In  dangel 
he  preserves  a  wonderful  presence  of  mind,  anc, 
acts  upon  the  principle  that  while  there  is  lif- 
there  is  hope.    His  cunning  on  such  occasions  i;| 
often  remarkable,  and  evinces  a  reasoning  powe: 
of  no  contemptible  order  : 

"  A  traveller  in  Ceylon,"  says  Mrs.  Lee,  ir 
her  entertaining  "  Anecdotes  of  Animals,"  "safli 
his  dogs  set  upon  a  rat,  and,  making  them  re- 
linquish it,  he  took  it  up  by  the  tail,  the  dogr 
leaping  after  it  the  whole  time.  He  carried  i(| 
into  his  dining-room  to  examine  it  by  the  lighi 
of  the  lamp,  during  the  whole  of  which  period  it 
remained  as  if  it  were  dead, — the  limbs  hangings 
and  not  a  muscle  moving.  After  five  minutes  he 
threw  it  among  the  dogs,  who  were  still  in  a  state: 
of  great  excitement,  and,  to  the  astonishment  ofi 
all  present,  it  suddenly  jumped  upon  its  legs,  andl 
ran  away  so  fast  that  it  bafiled  all  its  pursuers." 

The  sagacity  of  the.rat  in  eluding  danger  is  not 
less  than  his  craftiness  in  dealing  with  it  when 
it  comes.  A  gentleman,  Mr.  Jesse  relates,  who 
fed  his  own  pointers,  observed  through  a  hole  in 
the  door  a  number  of  rats  eating  from  the  trough 

*  When  the  atmospheric  railway  to  Epsom  was  at 
worlv  the  rats  came  for  the  grease  which  was  used  to 
mal<e  the  endless  leather  valve,  which  ran  on  the  top 
of  the  suction-pipe,  air-tight.  Some  of  them  entered 
the  tube,  from  which  they  were  sucked  with  every 
passing  train;  nevertheless,  day  by  day,  others  werei 
immolated  in  the  same  manner.  ' 
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'f^ith  his  dogs,  who  did  not  attempt  to  molest 
I' hem.    Resolving  to  shoot  the  intruders,  he  next 
"lay  put  in  the  food,  but  kept  out  the  dogs.  Not 
^,  rat  came  to  taste.    He  saw  them  peering  from 
eir  holes,  but  they  were  too  well  versed  in 
^uman  nature  to  venture  forth  without  the  pro- 
jection of  their  canine  guard.     After  half  an 
tour  the  pointers  were  let  in,  when  the  rats  forth- 
pth  joined  their  hosts,  and  dined  with  them  as 
.sual.    If  it  comes  to  the  worst,  and  the  rat  is 
riven  to  bay,  he  will  fight  with  admirable  reso- 
ation.    A  good-sized  sewer-rat  has  been  known 

0  daunt  for  a  moment  the  most  courageous  bull 
.errier,  advancing  towards  him  with  tail  erect, 
nd  inflicting  wounds  of  the  most  desperate  na- 
ure.    The  bite  of  any  rat  is  severe,  and  that  of 

1  sewer-rat  so  highly  dangerous  that  valuable 
ogs  are  rarely  allowed  by  their  masters  to  fight 
hem.  The  garbage  on  which  they  live  poisons 
heir  teeth,  and  renders  the  wounds  they  make 
leadly.  Even  with  his  great  natural  enemy  and 
•uperior — the  ferret — he  will  sometimes  get  the 
advantage  by  his  steady  bravery  and  the  su- 
periority of  his  tactics. 

If  he  can  be  savage  when  self-protection  re- 
quires, he  also  has  his  softer  moments,  in  which 
e  shows  confidence  in  man  almost  as  strong  as 
that  exhibited  by  the  dog  or  cat.    An  old  blind 
rat,  on  whose  head  the  snows  of  many  winters 
had  gathered,  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  beside 
our  own  kitchen  fire  with  all  the  comfortable  look 
of  his  enemy,  the  cat,  and  such  a  favorite  had  he 
■jbecome  with  the' servants  that  he  was  never  allow- 
ed to  be  disturbed.    He  unhappily  fell  a  victim 
to  the  sudden  spring  of  a  strange  cat.    A  close 
observation  of  these  animals  entirely  conquers 
the  antipathy  which  is  entertained  towards  them. 
'iTheir  sharp  and  handsome  heads,  their  bright 
;eyes,  their  intelligent  look,  there  sleek  skins,  are 
the  very  reverse  of  repulsive,  and  there  is  positive 
attraction  in  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  they 
sit  licking  their  paws  and  washing  their  faces, 
an  occupation  in  which  they  pass  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  time.    The  writer  on  rats  in 
"  Bentley's  Miscellany"  relates  an  anecdote  of  a 
tame  rat,  which  shows  that  he  is  capable  of  serv- 
ing his  master  as  well  as  of  passing  a  passive 
existence  under  his  protection.    The  animal  be- 
longed to  the  driver  of  a  London  omnibus,  who 
caught  him  as  he  was  removing  some  hay.  He 
was  spared  because  he  had  the  good  luck  to  be 
piebald,  became  remarkably  tame,  and  grew  at- 
tached to  the  children.    At  night  he  exhibited 
a  sense  of  the  enjoyment  of  security  and  warmth 
by  stretching  himself  out  at  full  length  on  the  rug 
before  the  fire,  and  on  cold  nights,  after  the  fire 
was  extinguished,  he  would  creep  into  his  master's 
bed.  In  the  daytime,  however,  his  owner  utilized 
him.    At  the  word  of  command,  "Come  along, 
Ikey,"  he  would  jump  into  the  ample  great-coat 
pocket,  from  which  he  was  transferred  to  the 
boot  of  the  omnibus.    Here  his  business  was  to 
guard  the  driver's  dinner,  and,  if  any  person  at- 


tempted to  make  free  with  it  the  rat  would  fly  at. 
them  from  out  the  straw.  There  was  one  dish 
alone  of  which  he  was  an  inefficient  protector. 
He  could  never  resist  plum-pudding,  and  though 
he  kept  off  all  other  intruders,  he  ate  his  fill  of 
it  himself.  These  are  by  no  means  extraordi- 
ry  instances  of  the  amiable  side  of  rat  nature  when 
kindly  treated  by  man,  and  we  could  fill  pages 
with  similar  relations. 

The  rat,  as  we  have  said,  has  many  enemies : 
the  weasel,  the  pole-cat,  the  otter,  the  dog,  the 
cat,  and  the  snake  hunt  him  remorselessly  all 
over  the  world.    Man,  however,  is  his  most  re- 
lentless and  destructive  enemy.    In  some  places 
he  is  killed  for  food,  as  in  China,  where  dried 
split  rats  are  sold  as  a  dainty.    The  chijfonm'ers 
of  Paris  feed  on  tliem  without  reluctance.  Nor 
is  rat-pie  altogether  obsolete  in  our  own  country. 
The  gipsies  continue  to  eat  such  as  are  caught  in 
stacks  and  barns,  and  a  distinguished  surgeon  of 
our  time  frequently  had  them  served  up  at  his 
table.    They  feed  chiefly  upon  grain  ;  and  it  is 
merely  the  repulsive  idea  which  attaches  to  this 
animal  under  every  form  that  causes  it  to  be  re- 
ject6d  by  the  same  man  who  esteems  the  lobster, 
the  crab,  and  the  shrimp  a  delicacy,  although  he 
knows  that  they  are  the  scavengers  of  the  sea. 
They  were  not  always  so  nice  in  the  navy.  An 
old  captain  in  her  Majesty's  service  informs  us 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  returning  from  India, 
the  vessel  was  infested  with  rats,  which  made 
great  ravages  among  the  biscuit.    Jack,  to  com- 
pensate for  his  lost  provisions,  had  all  the  spoilers 
he  could  kill  put  into  pies,  and  considered  them 
an  extraordinary  delicacy.  At  the  siege  of  Malta, 
when  the  French  were  hard  pressed,  rats  fetched 
a  dollar  apiece  j  but  the  famished  garrison  mark- 
ed their  sense  of  the  excellence  of  those  which 
were  delicately  fed  by  offering  a  double  price  for 
every  one  caught  in  a  granary.    Man  directs  his 
hostility  against  the  rat,  however,  chiefly  because 
he  considers  him  a  nuisance ;  and  the  gin  and 
poison,  cold  iron  and  the  bowl,  a  dismal  alterna- 
tive, are  accordingly  presented  to  him  j  with  the 
former  he  is  not  so  easily  caught,  and  will  never 
enter  a  trap  or  touch  a  gin  in  which  any  of  his 
kind  have  fretted  and  rubbed.    Poison  is  a  more 
effectual  method,  but  it  is  not  always  safe.  Hats 
which  have  been  beguiled  into  partaking  of 
arsenic  instantly  make  for  the  water  to  quench 
their  intolerable  thirst,  and,  though  they  usually 
withdraw  from  the  house,  they  may  resort  in  their 
agony  to  an  in-door  cistern,  and  remain  there  to 
pollute  it.    A  writer  who  calls  himself  "  Uncle 
James,"  and  who  is  exceedingly  anxious  to  im- 
press the  public  with  the  belief  that  the  best 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  rat  is  to  hunt  him  with 
terriers,  states  that  a  dairy-farmer  in  Limerick 
poisoned  his  calves  and  pigs  by  giving  them  the 
skim-milk  at  which  rats  had  drunk  when  under 
the  pangs  produced  by  arsenic.    One  mode  of 
clearing  them  out  of  a  house  is  either  to  singe 
the  hair  of  a  devoted  rat,  or  else  to  dip  his  hind- 
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quarters  into  tar,  and  then  turn  him  loose,  when 
the  whole  community  will  take  their  leave  for  a 
while  ;  but  this  is  only  a  temporary  expedient, 
and  in  the  interim  the  ofiFenders  are  left  to  mul- 
tiply, and  perchance  transfer  their  ravages  to 
another  part  of  the  domain  where  they  are  equally 
mischievous.  The  same  objection  applies  to  the 
remedy  of  pounding  the  common  dog's-tongue, 
when  gathered  in  full  sap,  and  laying  it  in  their 
haunts.  They  retire  only  to  return.  The  Ger- 
mans turn  the  rat  himself  into  a  police-ofi&cer  to 
warn  off  his  burglarious  brethren.  Dr.  Shaw,  in 
his  General  Zoology,  states  that  a  gentleman  who 
travelled  through  Mecklenburg  about  thirty  years 
ago  saw  one  at  a  post-house  with  a  bell  about  its 
neck,  which  the  landlord  assured  him  had  fright- 
ened away  the  whole  of  the  "whiskered  vermin" 
which  previously  infested  the  place.  Mr.  Neele 
says  that  at  Bangkok,  the  Siamese  capital,  the 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  tame  rats, 
which  walk  about  the  room,  and  crawl  up  the  legs 
of  the  inmates,  who  pet  them  as  they  would  a 
dog.  They  are  caught  young,  and,  attaining  a 
monstrous  size  by  good  feeding,  take  the  place  of 
our  cats,  and  entirely  free  the  house  of  their  own 
kind.  But  the  most  effectual  and  in  the  end 
the  cheapest  remedy  is  an  expert  rat-catcher. 
Cunning  as  an  experienced  old  rat  becomes,  he 
is  invariably  checkmated  when  man  fairly  tries 
a  game  of  skill  with  him.  The  well-trained  pro- 
fessor of  the  art,  who  by  long  habit  has  grown 
familiar  with  his  adversary's  haunts  and  tactics, 
his  hopes  and  fears,  his  partialities  and  antipa- 
thies, will  clear  out  a  house  or  a  farmyard,  where 
a  novice  would  merely  catch  a  few  unwary  ad- 
venturers and  put  the  rest  upon  their  guard. — 
Quarterly  Revieio. 


EDUCATION. 

The  difference  between  the  effects  of  manual 
labor  and  the  efforts  of  the  brain  appears  in  the 
intellectual  countenance  of  the  educated  man, 
compared  with  that  of  the  peasant;  though  he 
also  is  occasionally  stamped  with  nature's  own 
nobility.  Deep  sensibility  gives  a  beautiful  and 
varied  expression,  but  every  strong  emotion  is 
unfavorable  to  perfect  regularity  of  feature.  The 
refining  effects  of  high  culture,  and,  above  all, 
the  Christian  religion,  by  subduing  the  evil  pas- 
sions and  encouraging  the  good,  are,  more  than 
any  thing,  calculated  to  improve  even  the  exter- 
nal appearance.  The  countenance,  though  per- 
haps of  less  regular  form,  becomes  expressive  of 
the  amiable  and  benevolent  feelings  of  the  heart 
— the  most  captivating  and  lasting  of  all  beauty. 


CROMWELL  AND  THE  KNIGHT. 

During  the  protectorate,  a  certain  knight  in 
the  county  of  Surrey  had  a  lawsuit  witii  the 
minister  of  his  parish,  and  whilst  the  dispute 
was  pending.  Sir  -John  imagined  that  the  ser- 
mons which  were  delivered   at  church  were 


preached  at  him.  He  therefore  complaine< 
against  the  minister  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  wh( 
inquired  of  the  minister  concerning  it,  and 
having  found  that  he  merely  reproved  eommoi 
sins,  he  dismissed  the  complaining  knight,  say 
ing,  "  Go  home.  Sir  John,  and  hereafter  live  ii 
good  fellowship  with  your  minister.  The  wore 
of  the  Lord  is  a  searching  word,  and  it  seems  an 
if  it  had  found  you  out." — 'Leisure  Hour. 


A  GREAT  CURIOSITY — MINO,  THE  TALKING 
BIRD  OP  JAVA. 

Wonders  will  never  cease.  How  few  persongi 
have  heard  a  bird  talk  in  plain,  good  English  ? 
We  have  all  listened  to  Pretty  Poll  when  shei 
says  "  good  morning,"  but  Pretty  Poll  has  no 
command  of  language, — she  is  not  an  adept  in 
etymology,  syntax,  or  prosody, — she  cannot  talk 
syllogistically,  like  the  talking  bird  of  Java — 
she  cannot,  like  him,  give  three  propositions — 
as  for  example  : — "  My  name  is  Mino — Mino  is  a 
pretty  bird — How  do  you  do?"  We  are  aware 
that  the  present  Queen  of  England  once  had  a 
parrot  that  said  "  good  morning,  Vic,"  but  never 
could  pronounce  the  words  "  Queen  Victoria," 
and  on  account  of  an  unfinished  education  was 
suddenly  neglected,  or  turned  over  to  the  under- 
strappers of  Windsor  Castle. 

There  is  a  talking  bird  now  living  in  the  Modern 
Athens  that  has  either  been  remarkably  well 
educated,  or  has  intuitively  caught  the  true 
spirit  of  the  literary  atmosphere  we  are  all  per- 
mitted to  breathe,  and  this  bird  talks  common 
sense  in  good,  plain  English.  He  is  a  rare 
curiosity,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  our  friend 
Audubon  would  have  sent  a  bullet  through 
Mino's  head,  even  for  the  sake  of  enriching  his 
superb  Ornithology  with  another  beautiful  speci- 
men, especially  if  Mino  had  said  to  the  distin- 
guished ornithologist  in  his  winning  good  natured 
manner — "  Good  morning,  sir." 

We  saw  the  talking  bird  Mino,  at  his  home  in 
Tremont  street.  No.  74,  a  few  days  since,  and 
were  much  astonished  and  pleased.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  an  adequate  description  of  him.  He 
is  about  the  size  of  the  American  crow-black- 
bird, although  a  little  heavier.  His  length,  from 
the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail  feathers, 
is  about  twelve  inches.  He  has  a  yellow  bill  one 
inch  in  length.  His  plumage  is  remarkably 
beautiful,  when  it  glistens  in  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
It  is  a  very  rich  variegated  purple  and  green. 
The  wings  are  nearly  black,  with  white  bars  near 
the  ends.  The  feathers  on  the  head  are  very  short, 
fine  and  thick,  and  resemble  the  richest  gloss  of 
dark  velvet.  He  has  a  long  and  beautiful  lappel 
of  bright  yellow  extending  from  each  sine  of  the 
back  of  his  head  to  the  nape  of  his  neck ;  there 
is  also  a  small  yellow  oblong  mark  on  each  side 
of  his  head.  His  legs  and  claws  are  yellow. 
His  tongue  is  long,  pointed  at  the  end,  broad  in 
the  throat  and  flat,  thus  differing  from  that  of 
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he  parrot,  which  is  round,  short,  and  somewhat 
lurved. 

James  Mann,  the  well-known  taxidermist  of 
his  city,  informs  us  that  the  Mino  birds,  so-called, 
je  natives  of  Java,  and  that  they  are  rare  even 
n  that  island  j  moreover,  that  they  seldom  talk. 
Chey  have  a  great  appetite,  and  will  eat,  vora- 
siously,  cooked  or  raw  meat,  bread,  potatoes  and 
'rait,  although  they  appear  to  relish  simple  meal 
md  milk.  Mr.  Mann  possessed  a  Mino  bird 
iome  years  ago  which  could  whistle,  and  imitate 
iififerent  sounds,  but  it  could  not  pronounce 
words. 

The  bird  Mino,  in  Tremont  street,  the  pro- 
perty of  J.  Chesley,  has  a  fine  tenor  voice,  and 
»hows  what  may  truly  be  termed  intelligence. 
We  have  seen  several  persons  looking  admiringly 
at  him,  and  have  heard  him  say  in  the  most  dis- 
tinct manner,  after  he  has  gazed  intently,  appa- 
rently listening  to  the  conversation,  "  My  name 
is  Mino."  After  waiting  some  time,  as  if  he 
expected  a  compliment  to  be  bestowed  upon  him, 
he  has  raised  iiis  beautiful  hood  and  proudly 
said,  "  Mino  is  a  pretty  bird."  If  no  person 
oft'ers  any  words  of  praise,  he  jumps  about  his 
large  cage  a  few  times,  turns  his  back  to  the 
astonished  spectators,  and  indignantly  and  em- 
phatically says,  in  a  sharp  tone,  "  Go  away  ! — go 
I  away  !"  He  then  gives  a  loud  and  hearty  guffaw, 
exactly  like  the  "  ha-ha-ha  1"  of  a  human  being. 
Of  course,  every  person  laughs  at  the  droll  bird, 
and  the  droll  bird  laughs  again,  and  says  :  "  Good 
morning."  When  he  sees  his  admirers  disperse, 
he  tells  them  in  the  plainest  language  to  "  Shut 
the  door."  If  he  is  asked  his  name  in  an  affec- 
tionate manner,  he  will  immediately  reply  :  "  My 
name  is  Mino — How  do  you  do When  he 
hears  several  persons  conversing  earnestly  to- 
gether, without  taking  any  notice  of  him,  he  ex- 
ckims: — "What  are  you  talking  for?"  The 
words  are  so  suddenly  spoken,  and  the  sounji  so 
closely  resembles  a  human  voice,  that  one  is 
really  inclined  to  reply  that  it  is  none  of  your 
business  !  But  Mino  is  polite,  well  educated, 
and  very  amusing,  although  he  is  vain  and  is 
fond  of  tiattery. 

Every  phrase  that  we  have  given  we  heard 
Mino  speak  in  the  course  of  fifteen  minutes ;  he 
could  probably  be  so  taught  to  extend  his  know- 
ledge of  the  English  language,  that  he  could  do 
all  the  talking  at  the  next  session  of  our  Legis- 
lature for  nothing,  and  thus  save  considerable 
money  to  our  tax-paying  citizens.  It  is  a  fact 
that,  when  he  is  in  the  humor,  he  speaks  the 
Malay  language,  sotto  voce,  and  apparently  for 
his  own  gratification.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Elihu 
Burritt,  the  learned  blacksmith,  will  listen  to 
Mino's  foreign  lingo,  and  give  us  a  translation 
of  it,  for,  mayhap,  some  long  lost  lines  of  an  an- 
cient poet  may  yet  be  preserved  to  us  by  this 
very  remarkable  bird.  He  certainly  manifests 
a  certain  degree  of  intelligence.  He  apparently 
takes  pleasure  in  listening  to  ordinary  conversa- 


tion, and  has  extraordinary  imaginative  power. 
If  we  had  the  enthusiasm  of  an  Audubon, 
Wilson,  Buifon,  Cuvier  or  Gould,  we  should 
place  this  bird  in  a  rank  above  all  other  birds. 
His  owner,  Mr.  Chesley,  who  will  be  pleased  to 
show  his  pet  to  the  public  who  choose  to  call, 
has  refused  one  ofi'er  of  five  hundred  dollars  for 
him,  and  another  of  six  hundred.  The  Mino 
lives  to  a  great  age,  and  is  said  to  be  the  only 
bird  amongst  the  five  thousand  species  known  in 
the  world,  that  talks  from  the  lungs  and  perfect- 
ly imitates  the  human  voice. — Boston  Traveller. 


For  friends'  lleview. 

"EARTH  HATH  ITS  EMBLEMS.", 
Lines  suggested  by  the  Testimony  of  E.  S.  at  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting. 

Earth  hath  its  beauteous  emblems, 

Its  mouutains,  vales  and  waves — 
Its  sparkling  streams,  bright  flow'rets, 

Trees,  rocks,  stupendous  caves- 
All  nature's  boundless  treasures, 

Around,  beneath,  above : 
How  can  they  but  remind  us 

Of  God's  unchanging  love  ! 

"Earth  hath  its  emblems,"  truly, 

Thpu  messenger  of  God  ! 
And  well — to  each  discerning  mind — 

Didst  thou  divide  His  word. 
Ah  yes  !  the  barren  desert, 

That  drinks  the  dew  and  rain. 
Yet  yields  no  fruit,  no  flow'rets. 

Nor  fields  of  waving  grain — 

This,  the  drear  emblem,  likened 

To  his  ungrateful  heart. 
Whose  life,  though  crowned  with  blessings, 

No  blessing  doth  impart ; 
No  helping  hand  he  leudeth, 

To  succor  the  distressed. 
Nor  doth  he  plead  the  cause  of  him 

By  slavery's  chains  oppressed. 

E'en  the  unthankful  miser. 

Who  piles  his  stores  so  high. 
Forgetting,  in  his  sordid  soul. 

That  he  is  born  to  die, 
May  have  his  countless  treasures 

In  houses,  gold  and  lands. 
Yet,  all  his  life,  be  poor  and  mean, 

As  Afric's  desert  sands. 

Earth  hath  its  lovely  emblems ; — 

The  garden  and  the  grove 
Remind  us  of  the  good  and  true, 

And  of  the  world  above. 
Each  flower  that  looketh  upward, 

Each  bird  that  floats  ia  air, 
Speaks  its  own  beauteous  language, 

Inviting  us  to  prayer. 

Earth  hath  its  precious  emblems, 

Its  mines  of  wealth  untold ! 
Where  glittering  diamonds  sparkle, 

And  vie  with  gems  of  goldl — 
E'en  these,  I  scarce  may  liken 

To  hearts  renewed,  like  thine, 
With  priceless  treasures  teeming 

From  Truth  s  unfathomed  mine  I 
New  Castle,  Qth  mo.  17,  1857. 


FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  20th 
ult.  have  been  received. 

Gebat  Britain. — The  bill  for  admitting  Jews  into 
Parliament  was  under  consideration.  The  Roman 
Catholic  members  had  endeavored  to  obtain  amend- 
ments which  should  relieve  persons  of  that  denomina- 
tion also  from  the  objectionable  passages  in  the  oath 
now  required  of  them,  but  the  amendments  were  re- 
jected. On  a  preliminary  vote  on  a  test  question,  the 
bill  was  sustained  by  341  to  201. 

The  movement  for  increasing  the  supply  of  cotton 
from  the  British  colonies  is  making  progress,  meet- 
ings for  promoting  it  having  been  held  at  Liverpool, 
Ashton  and  elsewhere. 

The  half  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  cable  manufac- 
tured at  Birkenhead,  near  Liverpool,  was  finished  on 
the  8th  ult.  The  process  of  preparing  this  portion, 
1250  miles  in  length,  occupied  80  days.  The  com- 
municating power  has  been  tested  and  found  to  be 
perfect.  It  forms  four  coils  of  28  feet  in  diameter,  9 
feet  high,  and  weighs  about  a  ton  a  mile.  The  Ame- 
rican steamship  Niagara  had  been  undergoing  altera- 
tions at  Portsmouth  to  fit  it  for  receiving  the  cable. 
The  latter  was  being  transferred  to  small  vessels  for 
shipment  on  the  Niagara ;  the  shipment  was  expected 
to  occupy  sis  weeks. 

A  conference  of  clergymen  upon  the  Maine  liquor 
law  has  been  held  at  Manchester,  and  a  resolution 
adopted  declaring  legislative  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic  to  be  the  only  effectual  means  for  suppressing 
drunkenness. 

France. — The  oflScial  returns  for  1856  show  a  great 
increase  of  imports  and  exports.  The  crops  present 
so  promising  an  appearance  that  it  is  hoped  the  next 
harvest  will  nearly  suffice  for  the  entire  consumption 
of  the  country.  The  monthly  return  of  the  Bank  of 
France  shows  an  increase  of  bullion. 

Spain. — Disturbances  caused  by  the  high  price  of 
food  still  occur  among  the  poorer  classes.  Cartha- 
gena  has  been  placed  in  a  state  of  siege,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  strike  among  the  workmen.  The  govern- 
ment has  ordered  a  new  importation  of  100,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  to  supply  the  public  wants  until  the  next 
harvest,  and  has  pardoned  some  of  those  concerned 
in  recent  outbreaks  at  Valencia.  The  Minister,  Nar- 
vaez,  appears  resolved  to  make  a  stand  against  fur- 
ther retrogression  towards  absolute  principles,  and 
has  declared  his  intention  to  maintain  the  constitu- 
tional system,  at  least  in  form. 

Switzerland. — The  National  Council  has  unani- 
mously ratified  the  Neufcliatel  treaty.  The  great 
council  of  Neufchatel  has  proclaimed  a  general  am- 
nesty in  favor  of  the  royalists. 

Austria. — The  Emperor  has  signed  a  decree  which 
prescribes  that  two-thirds,  at  least,  of  the  public 
functions  of  Hungary  shall  be  confided  to  natives, 
and  enjoins  the  authorities  to  receive  documents  ad- 
dressed to  the  government  when  written  in  the  na- 
tional language. 

Russia. — A  treaty  of  commerce  with  Franco  has 
been  signed. 

The  Kmperor  and  Empress  were  to  embark  atCron- 
stadt  on  the  23d  ult.  tor  a  tour  in  Germany.  It  is 
reported  that  the  French  Emperor  will  meet  them  in 
that  country. 

Accounts  from  Odessa  of  5th  month  20tb,  state  that 
the  Governor  of  New  Russia  had  received  orders  to 
fix  the  end  of  the  month  as  the  last  terra  for  the  resi- 
dence of  foreign  merchants  at  Sebastopol.  After  that 
time,  none  might  remain. 

The  Russiiliis  were  actively  clearing  out  the  port 
aod  raising  the  ships,  and  the  fortresses  of  the  south 
side  had  been  completely  repaired. 


Turkey. — All  the  propositions  for  organizing  i 
bank  having  failed,  the  Sultan,  in  order  to  replenisl  | 
his  treasury,  has  levied  an  annual  tax  of  34  piastre 
on  every  Christian  and  Jew  of  all  ages,  the  paymen  | 
of  which  will  exempt  them  from  military  services  | 
They  are  all  to  pay  two  years'  tax  in  advance.  j 

Greece. — The  representative  of  France  at  Athens  | 
supported  by  England  and  Russia,  has  intimated  tc  I 
Greece  that  she  must  re-establish  her  embassy  ai 
Paris,  which  she  had  suppressed  in  her  budget  foi 
reasons  of  economy.  Greece  has  promised  compliance. 

China. — A  letter  from  Hong  Kong  states  that  the 
rebels  had  taken  up  a  position  at  Fatshan,  a  little 
above  Canton,  on  the  same  river,  and  were  threaten- 
ing the  latter  city.  Fatshan  is  the  chief  emporium 
of  the  southern  tea  trade.  The  northern  tea  trade  was 
also  in  their  hands,  and  much  of  the  money  usually 
remitted  to  the  tea  districts  from  Shanghai  and  Foo 
Chow  had  been  returned  by  the  Chinese  merchants, 
from  their  inability  to  induce  the  people  to  trade. 
The  exports  of  tea  from  Houg  Kong  to  the  4th  month 
were  50,000,000  lbs.,  against  80,000,000  lbs.  last  year. 

Lord  Elgin  was  to  embark  at  Suez  for  Singapore 
on  the  5th  ult.  He  will  probably  arrive  in  China  about 
the  time  when  the  existing  treaty  between  England 
and  China  expires,  as  it  was  contracted  in  the  8th 
month,  1842,  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

Canada. — The  steamer  Montreal  was  burned  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  river,  a  few  miles  above  Quebec,  on  the 
26th  ult.  Four  or  five  hundred  passengers  were  on 
board,  mostly  newly  arrived  Scotch  emigrants.  A 
portion  were  rescued  bj^  another  boat,  but  the  number 
of  lives  lost  is  supposed  to  exceed  300. 

Domestic. — Accounts  from  California  are  to  the  5th 
ult.  Agricultural  prospects  had  improved,  owing  to 
late  spring  rains,  and  a  fair  crop,  though  not  an  aver- 
age one,  was  anticipated.  The  weather  in  the  interior 
had  been  exceedingly  hot.  The  shipments  of  gold 
appear  to  have  increased  rather  than  diminished.  The 
State  Register,  a  work  recently  issued,  states  the  popu- 
lation of  California  at  507,067.  A  serious  deficiency 
has  been  discovered  in  the  accounts  of  the  melting 
and  refining  department  of  the  Branch  Mint  at  San 
Francisco,  owing,  as  is  believed,  to  the  great  waste 
caused  by  defective  flues.  These  permit  the  escape  of 
much  fine  gold  dust,  which  lodges  in  the  chimney  and 
upon  the  roofs  of  the  Mint  and  adjoining  buildings. 
The  sweepings  from  one  roof  alone  amounted  to  300 
ounces,  and  1 180  ounces  were  collected  from  the  chim- 
ney after  24  months'  work. 

The  Sheriff  of  Greene  Co.,  Ohio,  who  arrested  the 
U.  S.  Deputy  Marshals  in  the  fugitive  slave  case,  has 
been  arrested  in  turn  by  authority  of  the  TI.  S.  Court, 
and  has  given  bail  for  his  appearance  to  answer  the 
chaige  of  obstructing  U.  S.  officers  in  the  performance 
of  their  duty. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an  applica- 
tion for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  sale  of  the  Main 
Line  of  the  public  works,  decided  that  the  Legislature 
had  constitutional  authority  to  order  such  a  s«le,  and 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  might  law- 
fully become  the  purchaser  ;  but  that  the  provision  of 
the  law  dispensing  with  all  taxes  on  the  property  of 
the  Company,  in  consideration  of  an  additional  price, 
was  void.  The  sale  took  place  on  the  25th  ult.,  when 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  purchased  the 
works  for  $7,500,000,  the  minimum  price  fixed  by  the 
law.  The  Coinpanj'  thus  becomes  possessed  of  the 
railroad  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia,  the  Portage 
railroad  over  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  the  cansl 
traversing  nearly  the  length  of  the  State. 

Another  Plariet. — A  circular  from  the  office  of  th«- 
Astronomical  Journal  at  Cambridge  contains  a  letter 
from  Paris,  announcing  the  discovery  of  a  forty-fourtli 
planet  or  asteroid  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  They 
hare  all  been  discovered  within  the  present  century. 
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Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  New  England 
Yearly  Meeting,  1857. 

At  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  for  New 
England,  held  on  Ehode  Island,  commencing 
ipith  public  meetiogs  for  worship  at  Newport  and 
Portsmouth,  on  First  day  the  14th  ;  and  for  dis- 
ipline  at  Newport  on  Second  day  morning,  the 
L6th  of  Sixth  month,  1857. 

Acceptable  and  very  interesting  Epistles  ad- 
Iressed  to  this  meeting,  by  our  brethren  of  the 
^"early  Meetings  of  London,  (both  of  the  last  and 
)resent  year,)  Ireland,  New  York,  Baltimore,  ' 
Sforth  Carolina,  Ohio  and  Indiana  were  received, 
ind  our  dear  friends  were  brought  very  near  to 
as  in  the  feeling  of  brotherly  love  and  unity, 
s'hich  is  so  precious  to  and  so  becomes  brethren 
Drofessing  the  same  faith  and  the  same  hopes  in 
l.he  Gospel. 

I  [The  following  statement  of  the  Ministers  and 
Elders  deceased  during  the  past  year,  furnishes 
evidence  of  the  remarkable  longevity  usually 
iound  in  those  classes  of  our  members.] 
I  Theophllus  Shove,  an  Elder,  aged  80  years, 
j  months,  and  7  days.  Edward  Wing,  an  Elder, 
,ged  84  years,  9  months,  and  12  days.  Susanna 
liathaway,  an  Elder,  aged  75  years  and  11  months. 
jSstes  Newhall,  an  Elder,  aged  86  years,  5  months, 
jnd  19  days.  Cornelia  Page,  an  Elder,  aged  82 
>ears,  6  months,  and  13  days.  Abraham  Rus- 
jell,  an  Elder,  aged  83  years,  4  months,  and  15 
lays.  Esther  Newett,  an  Elder,  aged  92  years, 
.1  months,  and  10  days.  Comfort  Jepson,  a 
Minister,  aged  64  years.  Asa  Jones,  a  Minister, 
:^ed  59  years  and  11  months.  Cyrus  Dean,  an 
illder,  aged  90  years,  and  18  days. 

Afternoon. — The  records  of  this  meeting  for 
tst  year  were  now  read.    la  reading  them  the 


attention  of  the  meeting  was  turned  to  a  portion 
of  the  discipline  adopted  last  year,  as  to' the  man- 
ner of  making  additions  to  our  meetings  of  Min- 
isters and  Elders,  and  it  was  agreed  as  the  under- 
standing and  decision  of  this  Meeting,  that  after 
such  appointment  by  a  Monthly  Meeting  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  that 
such  Friend,  whether  Minister  or  Elder,  may  then 
sit  in  all  our  select  meetings,  without  waiting  for 
the  information  to  have  been  first  communicated 
to  those  meetings,  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting — 
and  the  Clerk  is  directed  to  transmit  this  minute 
to  our  subordinate  meetings. 

The  Boarding  School  Committee  presented 
their  Annual  Report,  which  is  satisfactory  to  this 
meeting,  and  the  friends  now  under  appointment 
are  continued  for  the  ensuing  year,  to  act  in  our 
behalf,  in  conjunction  with  a  Committee  of  the 
women's  meeting,  in  the  government  and  super- 
intendence of  the  Institution,  and  they  are  re- 
quested to  report  to  this  meeting,  next  year. 
The  Report  is  as  follows  :  , 

"  To  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  Committee  for  the  Superintendence  of  the 
Boarding  School  at  Providence,  have  attended 
to  their  appointment,  and  report  as  follows  : 

The  School  has  been  continued  during  the  two 
terms  of  the  past  year.  For  the  Summer  term 
forty-nine  males  and  sixty  three  females,  and  for 
the  Winter  term  eighty-seven  males  and  seventy- 
five  females  were  admitted  as  scholars,  and  at- 
tended the  school,  nearly  all  of  them  for  the  full 
terms. 

The  arrangement  with  Joseph  and  Gertrude 
W.  Cartland  as  Principals,  mentioned  in  the  re- 
port of  the  School  Committee  last  year,  has  been 
continued  during  the  year  now  closed,  and  under 
it  we  believe  the  various  interests  of  the  school 
have  been  satisfactorily  conducted. 

Meetings  of  the  Committee  have  been  held 
monthly  at  the  School,  and  members  deputed  to 
visit  the  Institution  and  inspect  its  management 
in  the  intervals,  and  we  believe  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  school  has  been  satisfactory  to  Friends 
as  it  has  been  encouraging  to  us. 

The  usual  branches  of  an  English  education 
have  been  taught,  and  instruction  in  the  lan- 
guages given,  and  the  Committee  have  arranged 
for  a  course  of  study  for  such  as  wish  the  full 
benefit  of  a  systematic  education  as  suggested  in 
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the  report  last  year.  Care  has  been  continued 
to  promote  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  of  the  principles  of  our  religious  society. 

Meetings  for  worship  on  First  Day  mornings, 
have  been  continued  in  the  school  house  as  usual 
— the. scholars  at  other  times  attending  Friends' 
Meetings  in  Providence.  At  most  of  the  meet- 
ings held  at  the  Institution,  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  other  concerned  Friends,  have  been  in 
attendance,  and  they  have  been  held  to  good 
satisfaction. 

The  examinations  at  the  close  of  each  term 
have  been  attended  by  members  of  the  School 
Committee,  and  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  and  other  Friends,  and  they 
have  been  occasions  of  much  interest. 

The  health  of  the  scholars  has  generally  been 
good,  and  becoming  order  and  harmony  have 
been  well  maintained  both  in  the  school  and 
family. 

We  would  propose,  that  the  Summer  term 
should  commence  as  at  present  on  Fourth  day  be- 
fore the  first  Fifth  day  in  the  fifth  month,  and  con- 
tinue twenty-one  weeks ;  and  that  the  Winter 
term  should  also  commence  as  at  present,  on 
Fourth  day  before  the  first  Fifth  day  in  the 
eleventh  month,  and  continue  twenty  weeks ;  and 
that  there  should  be  no  intermission  of  these 
terms  by  any  recess  during  their  continuance, 
and  that  the  charge  for  board  and  tuition  be  the 
same  as  last  year,  viz,  $40  per  term  for  members 
of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  $60  for  members  of  other 
Y''early  Meetings,  and  where  one  or  both  parents 
are  members  of  our  religious  society,  or  the 
scholars  are  sent  at  the  charge  of  such  members ; 
and  $100  for  any  others  who  may  be  admitted. 
That  $5  per  term  additional  charge  continues  to 
be  made  for  instruction,  either  in  the  Ancient 
Languages,  in  French,  or  in  Drawing,  books  and 
stationery  being  furnished  as  heretofore  at  actual 
cost. 

We  refer  again  to  certain  regulations,  as  here- 
tofore agreed  upon  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  re- 
specting the  times  of  payment,  manner  and  times 
for  the  admission  of  scholars,  &c.,  which  accom- 
panied the  report  of  the  School  Committee  last 
year ;  and  we  regret  to  find  that  these  regulations, 
as  respects  the  terms  of  payment  and  punctuality 
in  attendance  at  the  commencement  of  the  terms 
of  the  school,  are  not  so  carefully  observed  as  is 
desirable. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  express  our  belief,  that 
the  Institution  continues  to  be  useful  in  promot- 
ing the  objects  of  Friends  in  its  establishment." 

Third  day  mornini/,  the  liith. — The  meeting 
entered  upon  the  annual  consideration  of  the 
state  of  Society  and  was  favored  with  a  precious 
covering  of  solemnity.  As  in  former  years,  the 
answer  to  the  first  query  from  our  subordinate 
meetings  manifested  a  deficiency  in  the  due  at- 
tendance, on  the  part  of  some  of  our  members,  of 
the  meetings  established  for  the  worship  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  and  we  were  introduced  into 


deep  exercise  in  consequence  of  it,  and  muc 
pertinent  counsel  was  ofiered,  and  pathetic  aj 
peals  were  made,  calculated  to  incite  to  great( 
faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  this  high  dut] 
The  time  that  we  shall  be  permitted  to  contini;! 
in  this  state  of  being  is  known  only  to  Him  wb 
giveth  us  "  life  and  breath  and  all  things,"  am 
it  becomes  us  very  frequently  to  look  forward  i 
the  termination  of  our  sojourn  on  earth,  and  ei 
deavor  to  realize  what  then  will  be  the  view  thi 
we  shall  be  brought  to  take  of  the  use  of  timi 
It  is  then  we  shall  know  that  we  have  devoted  i 
in  by  far  too  great  an  extent,  to  the  pursu 
after  those  things  which  perish  with  the  using- 
to  the  gratification  of  our  fancied  pleasures — I 
the  attainment  of  the  treasures  of  this  presei 
world,  rather  than  to  the  service  of  Him,  befoi 
whom  we  are  then  to  stand — and  to  the  layim 
up  for  ourselves  treasure  in  Heaven.    If  we  dul 
regard  the  first  and  great  commandment — if  yi 
really  love  God,  as  is  therein  enjoined,  we  sha 
rejoice  to  unite  with  our  fellow  believers  in  rei 
dering  to  him  worship  and  praise — in  manifes 
ing  before  men  our  fidelity,  our  allegiance  an 
our  gratitude  to  Him — bowing  humbly  befoi 
Him,  under  a  sense  of  his  Almightiness,  and  oi 
own  nothingness — of  his  riches  and  our  poverty 
Let  us  continually  bear  upon  our  hearts,  the  lo\ 
and  mercy  of  our  God  to  us,  blessing  us  evei 
day  of  our  lives,  granting  unto  us  what  is  require 
for  our  temporal  necessities,  but  above  all  let  i 
dwell  on  His  matchless  provision  for  our  salvi 
tion  through  His  own  beloved  Son,  who  for  oi 
sakes  became  poor,  and  in  the  form  of  a  servai 
walked  among  men.    If  we  realized  our  depen< 
ence  upon  this  manifestation  of  love  and  merc\ 
if  we  felt  the  infinite  importance  of  things  pe 
taining  to  a  future  life  in  comparison  with  tit 
present,  we  should  not  only  be  fearful  of  omittin 
to  render  unto  Him  all  that  He  calls  for  at  oi 
hands,  but  should  rejoice  in  being  permitted  1 
oiFer  unto  Him  every  sacrifice  that  He  will  coi 
descend  in  His  mercy  to  accept.    All  true  dii 
ciples  of  Jesus  are  engaged  to  keep  the  eye  fixe  ; 
upon  him  for  guidance,  the  ear  opened  to  he> 
His  gracious  words,  and  loving  Him,  Are  pn 
pared  to  testify  that  they  have  witnessed  H 
gracious  promise  verified  in  their  experience,  th;, 
when  they  have  met  in  His  name,  however  fci 
in  number.  He  has  been  with  them,  and  in  gre;| 
mercy  has  been  pleased  to  break  unto  them  tl 
bread  of  life,  that  bread  without  which  we  mu;, 
all  utterly  perish.    Friends  were  earnestly  e;j 
horted  to  be  faithful  in  encouraging  one  anothii 
in  the  discharge  of  this  important  duty,  takinl 
each  other  by  the  hand,  saying,  come  brother,  lij 
us  go  together  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  tlj 
place  for  the  off'ering  of  prayer.    Parents  wei! 
tenderly  entreated  to  take  with  them  to  our  mee 
ings,  theirprecious  children,  looking  humbly  unli' 
the  source  of  all  good  for  a  blessing  upon  the 
engagement.    Love  to  brethren  is  a  necessai 
and  invariable  fruit  of  love  to  God,  and  deep  h; 
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been  our  exercise  that  love  and  unity  may  more 
and  more  abound,  and  that  tale-bearing  and  de- 
traction, so  degradins  in  their  nature,  should  not 
be  so  much  as  named  among  us. 

Believing  as  we  religiously  do,  and  as  this 
Society  has  always  believed,  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures were  written  by  holy  men  of  old  as  they 
Were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  that  they  are 
hhle  to  make  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  in 
phrist  J esus  ;  that  they  are  they  which  testify  of 
Him,  our  only  hope  of  salvation  ;  an  earnest  con- 
jfcern  was  manifested  to  encourage  every  individual 
md  every  family  to  a  sacred  regard  for,  and 
Jaily  reverent  perusal  of  them. 
I  Having  proceeded  with  the  queries  and  answers 

0  the  3d  inclusive,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  4 
'clock. 

In  the  afternoon  Friends  again  assembled,  and 
ontinued  in  the  consideration  of  the  state  of 
lociety  by  reading  the  remaining  queries  and 
nswers. 

By  the  reports  received  it  appears  that  the 
Jstimonies  of  truth  are  pretty  well  maintained  in 
pr  various  meetings,  yet  we  desire  the  encour- 
!  gement  of  Friends  to  unflinching  faithfulness  in 
''aeir  support  before  the  world,  that  others  seeing 
jeir  good  works  may  be  brought  to  glorify  our 
ather  who  is  in  Heaven. 

And  while  we  have  been  thus  exercised  on  ac- 
ount  of  the  state  of  Society  as  now  presented  to 
5,  our  feelings,  both  at  the  present  and  at  a 
revious  sitting,  have  been  enlarged  and  extended 
'Wards  those  who  were  formerly  members  of  our 
■ligious  Society,  and  this  Yearly  Meeting  has 
3en  concerned  to  encourage  Friends  every  where 
ithin  our  limits  to  continue  to  cultivate  love  and 

1  thristian  charity  towards  those  who  have  sepa- 
ted  from  us,  that  if  it  be  the  will  of  the  great 
ead  of  the  church  that  any  of  these  should  re- 
rn  to  us  the  door  may  be  kept  open  for  them 
do  so,  in  the  good  order  of  our  religious  society. 

'e  are  comforted  in  believing  that  the  spirit  of 
storing  love  has  been  cherished  among  us,  and 
i  'i  trust,  that  where  any  of  the  class  alluded  to 
e  drawn  to  return,  its  manifested  prevalence 
i.j  prove  encouraging  and  strengthening  to 
em. 

I A  testimony  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  ap- 
1  oved  by  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  concerning 
.  '  r  beloved  ancient  friend  Estes  Newhall,  de- 
h  cased,  was  received  and  read.  We  have  felt 
L  (  r  loss  in  the  absence,  at  this  time,  of  our  dear 
:  l  end  from  his  accustomed  seat  in  this  meeting, 

fd  desiring  that  his  long  and  steady  example 
'Jhristian  simplicity  and  faithfulness  may  be 

1  lowed  by  us,  and  that  we  may  mark  his  end 
,  '  peace,  the  testimony,  which  is  approved  by 
'  lis  Meeting,  is  directed  to  be  recorded. 
I  Adjourned  to  10  o'clock  to-morrow. 
.    Fourth  day  morning,  the  17 th. — The  records 

'  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  for  the  past  year, 

-s  re  laid  before  us  and  read,  and  the  proceedings 
f  f  that  meeting  in  relation  to  the  various  subjects 
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that  have  claimed  its  attention  are  satisfactory 
to  this  meeting. 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  having  proposed 
that  Friends'  Meeting  House  and  lot  on  Milton 
Place,  in  Boston,  should  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
thereof  invested  in  a  fund  to  be  preserved  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  Meeting  House  for 
Friends  in  Boston,  should  this  be  deemed  desira- 
ble at  any  future  day,  and  the  income  in  the 
meantime  from  year  to  year  appropriated  to  such 
purpose  as  this  meeting  may  direct ;  the  proposi- 
tion is  approved  and  sanctioned  by  us,  and  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  is  requested  to  attend  to 
the  subject  and  effect  a  sale  of  said  property 
whenever  in  its  judgnfent  it  may  be  advantage- 
ously done,  and  invest  the  amount  received  for 
such  sale,  as  proposed  ;  and  the  Treasurer  of  this 
meeting  is  authorized,  when  requested  to  do  so 
by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  to  execute,  on  our 
behalf,  the  necessary  deeds  of  conveyance,  at- 
taching his  seal  thereto  as  the  seal  of  this  Yearly 
Meeting. 

[Af/ernoon, — The  Committee  on  Education 
presented  a  Report  from  which  we  extract  the 
following.] 

"  Grladly  would  we  be  able  to  report  an  in- 
creased number  of  select  schools,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  undoubted  need  of  all  these  auxil- 
iaries, both  at  present  and  prospectively,  as  re- 
gards the  preservation  and  prosperity  of  our  So- 
ciety, but  especially  as  furnishing  an  evidence  of 
that  careful  home  culture  which  we  trust  a  large 
number  of  concerned  Friends  continue  to  appre- 
ciate and  maintain.  For  we  believe  it  will  gene- 
rally be  found  that  the  more  care  is  given  to 
scriptural  and  religious  instruction  at  home,  the 
more  will  Friends  value  both  the  select  and  the 
First  day  school.  On  the  subject  of  family  in- 
struction, which  has  often  claimed  our  considera- 
tion, we  would  remark  that  from  an  early  day 
Friends  have  regarded  it  as  an  important  part  of 
that  religious  and  guarded  education  which  they 
so  carefully  inculcated.  The  enlarged  mind  of 
George  Fox  was  early  engaged  in  the  cause  of 
education  and  in  the  establishment  of  schools  for 
instructing  the  young  'in  whatsoever  things  are 
civil  and  useful  in  the  creation,'  thus  embracing 
a  wide  range  and  showing  that  he  held  no  narrow 
view  of  the  benefits  of  that  '  good  instruction' 
which,  as  William  Penn  observes,  '  is  better  than 
riches.'  He  frequently  visited  these  schools  and 
appeared  deeply  interested  in  their  progress,  but 
on  the  subject  of  family  training  his  advice  often 
repeated  may  perhaps  at  this  time  be  briefly  re- 
vived. Very  clear  was  his  view  of  the  Christian 
duty  of  family  instruction  and  exhortation,  an  en- 
gagement we  believe  not  only  a  part  of  our  rea- 
sonable service  as  Christian  parents,  but  one  often 
greatly  blessed  to  those  who  are  exercised  therein. 
He  says,  '  All  Friends,  train  up  your  children 
in  the  fear  of  God.'  '  Dear  Friends,  exhort  all 
your  families  at  times  and  seasons  that  they  may 
be  informed  in  the  Truth.    When  you  were  pro- 
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fessors  only  many  of  you  did  inform  and  instruct 
them  in  the  form  when  you  had  not  the  power, 
and  now  being  brought  into  the  truth  ye  should 
be  more  diligent  to  exhort  and  instruct  them.' 
Again,  '  It  is  desired  that  all  Friends  who  have 
children,  families  and  servants  may  train  them 
up  in  the  pure  and  unspotted  religion,  and  in  the 
nurture  and  fear  of  God,  and  that  frequently  they 
read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  is  much  better 
than  to  be  gadding  abroad  ;  and  exhort  and  ad- 
monish them  that  every  family  apart  may  serve 
and  worship  the  Lord  as  well  as  in  public.  There- 
fore consider,  you  that  profess  the  new  covenant 
of  the  Spirit,  what  care  lies  upon  you  in  your 
families,  of  teaching  and  instructing  your  servants 
and  children.'  Unfaithfulness  herein  has,  we 
fear,  been  prolific  of  sad  fruits,  both  in  individual 
cases  and  in  the  experience  of  our  Society,  while 
an  increased  care  and  labor  in  this  regard  would, 
we  believe,  be  attended  with  the  Divine  bless- 
ing." 

The  Committee  on  the  concern  of  this  Meet- 
ing for  the  Indians  located  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, make  the  following  Keport,  which  is  satis- 
factory to  us,  and  the  Committee  is  continued,  and 
encouraged  to  attend  to  the  object  of  their  ap- 
pointment, in  any  way  that  may  be  opened  in 
the  Truth — viz  : 

"  To  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  Committee  under  appointment  to  have 
charge  of  the  concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  on 
the  subject  of  the  Indians  residing  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  report 

That  the  subject  has  claimed  their  attention 
during  the  past  year,  and  although  they  have  not 
been  engaged  in  any  active  service,  they  believe 
there  may  be  something  yet  for  Friends  to  do  for 
these  much  injured  people. 

The  subject  has  claimed  the  attention  of  our 
friends  of  New  York,  and  at  their  late  Yearly 
Meeting  they  appointed  a  Committee  to  unite 
with  similar  Committees  of  other  Yearly  Meetings 
in  considering  or  acting  as  may  seem  best  in 
the  concern  of  Friends  for  the  improvement  of 
these  people. 

A  portion  of  that  Committee  have  attended 
with  us  at  the  meeting  of  our  Committee  at  this 
time,  as  well  as  one  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Indian  affairs  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. 

With  these  Friends  we  have  had  a  free  con- 
ference on  the  subject  of  our  appointment,  and 
various  matters  of  interest  relating  thereto  have 
been  considered. 

We  are  not,  however,  prepared  at  the  present 
time  to  recommend  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  any 
definite  action,  but  believe  it  may  be  best  for  the 
Yearly  Meeting  to  continue  their  care  upon  the 
subject  by  a  Committee." 

The  Committee  on  the  concern  of  this  Meeting 
for  the  tribes  of  Penobscot  and  Passamaquadda 
Indians,  made  the  following  Report,  which  is  ac- 
ceptable, and  together  with  the  verbal  communi- 


cations of  the  Committee,  has  proved  interestin 
to  us — and  our  Committee  is  continued  und( 
appointment,  and  requested  to  attend,  as  way  ma 
open  for  it,  to  the  concern  of  this  meeting,  an ; 
report  to  us  next  year,  viz  : 

"  To  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
The  Committee  having  charge  of  the  concei 
of  this  meeting  for  the  improvement  of  the  co) 
dition  of  the  Penobscot  and  Passamaquadda  trib' 
of  Indians,  report 

That  the  subject  has  from  time  to  time  claime 
our  attention,  but  way  has  not  opened  for  muc 
active  service  the  past  year,  yet  we  have  the  satisfa 
tion  of  informing  that  they  are  gradually  advancic 
in  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  under  the  foste 
ing  care  of  the  State  Government,  which  is  no 
favorably  and  successfully  extending  to  them  tl 
benefits  of  education  in  accordance  with  tl 
■wishes  of  the  Committee. 

We  would  propose  that  the  meeting  contin' 
to  extend  its  care  to  this  hitherto  neglected  porti< 
of  the  human  family." 

Fifth  day  afternoon,  the  l^th. — Our  brethr 
of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  in  their  Epistle  a 
dressed  to  us  of  the  present  year,  inform  that  th 
propose  forwarding  to  this  meeting  a  docume 
issued  by  that  meeting,  entitled  "  A  salutati 
in  the  love  of  Christ  to  all  who  bear  the  name 
Friends,"  and  also  "  A  minute  addressed  i 
parents  on  the  important  and  interesting  subji 
of  early  religious  training."  These  documei 
not  having  yet  come  to  hand,  the  Meeting 
Sufferings  is  requested  to  receive  and  dispose 
them  on  behalf  of  this  meeting. 

Essays  of  Epistles  to  our  brethren  of  1 
Yearly  Meetings  of  London,  Ireland,  New  Yo: 
Baltimore,  North  Carolina,  Ohio  and  India 
were  presented  by  the  Committee  on  Correspon 
ence,  which  were  approved  by  the  meeting,  a 
the  Clerk  directed  to  sign  them  on  our  behl 
and  forward  them  to  those  meetings  respective  ' 

Having  been  favored  to  attend  to  the  vari' 
important  concerns  of  the  Church  that  have  co 
before  us,  in  harmony  and  love,  and  desirii 
with  humble  thankfulness,  to  commemorate 
continued  mercy  of  our  Heavenly  Father  in  t 
he  has  been  pleased,  as  we  reverently  trust,  i 
own  us  from  season  to  season,  during  the  wfc 
course  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  we  now  solenii 
conclude,  proposing  to  meet  again  on  this  islal 
at  the  usual  time,  next  year,  if  the  Lord  pcrE 
Samuel  Boyd  Tobey, 
Clerk  to  the  meeting  this  year 


NEGATIVE  AND  POSITIVE  TRAINING. 
Children  who  have  only  the  negative  par« 
education,  consisting  exclusively  of  checks  il 
the  curtailment  of  freedom,  are  very  likelji 
grow  up  crooked,  and  prove  nuisances  to  socii 
As  we  look  upon  them  in  their  mature  years,  I 
observe  their  moral  distortions,  we  cannot  fori' 
the  conclusion  that  in  their  germinal  state  ti 
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were  trodden  upon  by  somebody — by  a  parent, 
or  by  an  elder  brother  or  sister,  or  by  a  scbool 
teacher.  They  were  not  trained  up  in  the  way 
they  should  go,  but  simply  restrained  from  going 
in  the  way  they  should  not. —  Watchman  and 
Reflector. 


PAUL  AT  ATHENS — SPEECH  ON  MARS'  HILL. 

Guided  by  an  unseen  hand,  Paul  was  now  on 
bis  way  to  the  celebrated  city,  which  has  been 
sailed  "  the  eye  of  Greece."  But  separated  from 
bis  companions,  and  interrupted  in  the  great  work 
which  engrossed  all  his  faculties,  his  were  not 
ihe  thoughts  or  the  anticipations  of  those  who 
some  from  far  to  relax  their  minds,  indulge  their 
juriosity,  or  improve  their  taste  amid  its  wonders 
)f  art.  Anxiety  about  his  Macedonian  converts, 
;he  feeling  of  loneliness,  the  craving  for  sym- 
pathy, which  at  Athens  made  the  absence  of 
timothy  so  great  a  privation,  1  Thess.  3  :  1, 
iFould  now  oppress  his  spirit.  The  majestic 
Olympus,  Ossa  and  Pelion  of  fabled  memory, 
iven  Thermopylae  itself,  pointed  out  to  him  by 
lis  Berean  attendants  as  they  sailed  along  the 
slassic  shores  of  Greece,  would  fall  on  his  ear  as 
lommon  names.  And  when  the  Saronic  gulf 
tpened  upon  them,  and  light  flashing  frorh  the 

'Bolossal  statue  of  Minerva  on  the  height  of  the 
icropolis,  announced  their  approach  to  a  city 
There,  as  severely  said  by  a  heathen,  "  It  was 
;asier  to  find  a  god  than  a  man,"  sadness  and 
lot  exultation  would  rule  in  the  heart  of  the 
nissionary  traveller.  The  mountain-temple  of 
lie  Holy  City,  whose  dazzling  splendors  the  eye 
ould  not  bear  to  look  upon,  might  by  contrast 
ise  before  his  mind  and  excite  the  grateful 
smotion,  "  Happy  is  that  people  whose  God  is 

\  fehovah." 

W  The  Pireus  where  he  landed  was  five  miles 
■rom  the  city  proper,  with  which  it  was  once 
:  sonnected  by  a  strongly  fortified  wall,  that  in  the 
'  iime  of  Paul  was  fallen  into  decay.  Sending 
■  (lack  word  by  the  brethren  who  had  accompanied 
lim  to  Athens,  for  Silas  and  Timothy  to  rejoin 
iim  with  all  speed,  he  awaited  their  arrival  in 
ihat  city.    We  might  think  he  would  now  allow 
jkiimself  a  little  leisure  for  examining  the  works  of 
yrt  in  which  Athens  abounded  beyond  any  other 
pot  on  earth.    He  doubtless  passed  around  the 
ily  with  an  observing  eye,  but  he  had  other 
rork  to  do  than  admiring  its  artistic  beauties, 
i-enius,  however  brilliant  and  rich  in  design — 
rt,  however  exquisite  in  execution,  could  not 
empt  him  from  his  high  calling  as  an  ambassa- 
lor  of  Jesus  Christ.    He  would  not  half  forget 
he  vileness  of  idolatry  in  admiration  of  the  statue 
rtemple  of  the  idol,  nor  lament  that  Christianity 
rould  dim  the  attractions  of  so  fair  a  scene.  He 
Bft  it  for  others  to  exalt  taste  and  art  above  prin- 
iple,  and  prefer  the  eternal  reign  of  error  to 
larring  the  curious  workmanship  of  her  throne 
a  displacing  her. 


Paul  could  not  but  be  moved  by  the  religious 
sentiment  which  found  expression  in  every  part  of 
Athens.  Its  temples,  its  altars,  its  statues  iu 
honor  of  almost  every  object  of  human  worship  ; 
its  deification  of  abstract  qualities,  fame,  modesty, 
envy,  persuasion,  pity ;  its  consecration  of  "every 
public  place  and  building  as  a  sanctuary,"  showed 
a  temper  which  he  would  not  treat  harshly.  But 
still  his  soul  was  deeply  stirred  within  him  when 
he  "  saw  the  city  full  of  idols."  After  all  their 
outward  show  of  religion — and  religion  never 
labored  with  more  ardor  and  skill  to  exhibit  itself 
in  forms  of  external  beauty — the  Athenians  were 
"  without  God  in  the  world."  He  could  not  re- 
strain his  feelings  within  his  own  bosom.  Alone 
as  he  was,  he  discussed  with  his  countrymen  in 
their  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  the  claims  of 
Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  preached  the  gospel 
to  those  he  met  daily  in  the  Agora,  "the  market- 
place," the  most  frequented  spot  in  the  city. 
His  earnestness  and  arguments  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  inquisitive  Athenians,  and 
brought  him  into  collision  with  philosophers  of 
different  schools  of  which  Athens  was  the  seat. 
He  was  well  aware  that  he  had  not  now  to  deal 
with  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  regions 
of  Asia  Minor,  or  with  the  more  cultivated  citi- 
zens of  Macedonia,  but  that  he  would  have  to 
meet  the  learning  and  philosophy  of  heathenism 
in  its  strong-hold.  Yet  he  shrank  not  from  the 
work  to  which  Providence  had  manifestly  called 
him  by  arresting  his  efforts  in  other  cities.  Strong 
"  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his  might," 
he  went  forth  from  day  to  day  proclaiming  the 
truth,  and  ready  for  its  defence.  His  early  train- 
ing in  a  heathen  city  celebrated  for  its  philosophi- 
cal schools,  had  prepared  him  for  such  a  service. 
"  Certain  of  the  Epicureans  and  of  the  Stoics" — 
two  sects  of  widely  diverse  sentiments — encount- 
ered the  apostle  ;  glad,  doubtless,  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  indulge  their  favorite  practice  of  disputing, 
and  anticipating  an  easy  victory.  Some  of  them 
regarded  him  with  contempt  as  a  mere  "  bab- 
bler;" others  seem  to  have  thought  more' seri- 
ously of  his  teaching.  For  some  purpose  respect- 
ing which  commentators  are  not  entirely  agreed, 
they  took  him  to  the  summit  of  the  rocky  hill 
Areopagus,  so  called  from  the  heathen  god  Mars, 
whose  temple  stood  on  its  brow.  This  was  the 
place  for  the  meeting  of  the  highest  court  of  the 
Athenians.  "  The  judges  sat  in  the  open  air, 
upon  seats  hewn  out  in  the  rock,  on  a  platform, 
which  was  ascended  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps 
immediately  from  the  Agora,"  or  market-place. 
From  the  spot  chosen  for  his  address,  some  sup- 
pose he  was  tried  on  the  charge  of  introducing 
foreign  gods  into  the  city,  Acts  17 :  18 — a 
charge  for  which,  several  centuries  before,  the 
philosopher  Socrates  was  there  condemned  to 
death.  Others,  with  more  probability,  suppose 
that  they  merely  wished  to  hear  him  further  re- 
specting the  new  theories  he  had  broached,  and 
that  Mars'  hill,  one  of  the  highest  points  in  the 
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city,  was  selected  both  for  its  seclusion  from  the 
bustle  of  the  Agora  and  its  fitness  to  secure 
thoughtful  attention  to  his  discourse. 

Froii?  this  elevated  position  was  spread  out 
before  him  the  most  splendid  array  of  temples, 
statues,  and  the  varied  works  of  the  chisel  and 
pencil,  ever  presented  at  one  view  on  earth.  All 
that  ingenuity,  art,  wealth,  and  superstition  could 
effect  for  the  worship  and  honor  of  false  gods, 
was  here  assembled.  Here,  too,  were  the  most 
acute  and  best  trained  minds  of  the  ancient  world. 
But  the  courage  and  the  purpose  of  the  apostle 
wavered  not.  Tried  as  a  criminal,  or  listened  to 
as  a  propounder  of  new  doctrines,  he  was  equally 
self-possessed.  He  kept  back  no  truth  through 
fear  of  losing  the  favor  of  his  judges  or  obstruct- 
ing his  own  popularity.  He  was  to  speak  in  be- 
half of  the  Almighty,  to  defend  the  honor  of  the 
God  of  Israel.  But  though  zealous  and  intrepid, 
he  was  not  rash.  He  would  not  prejudice  his 
course  by  needlessly  reproaching  his  hearers.  He 
aimed  at  the  outset  to  gain  their  good  will,  say- 
ing, in  substance,  "Ye  men  of  Athens,  all  things 
I  behold  bear  witness  to  your  carefulness  in  re- 
ligion. For  as  I  passed  through  your  city  and 
beheld  the  objects  of  your  worship,  I  found 
among  them  an  altar  with  this  inscription,  '  To 
the  unknown  God.'  Whom  therefore  ye  wor- 
ship, though  ye  know  him  not ;  whose  wrath, 
from  a  bare  suspicion  of  his  existence  and  power 
to  do  evil,  ye  would  deprecate  ;  whose  favor,  from 
a  bare  suspicion  of  his  power  to  confer  benefits, 
ye  thus  publicly  seek  to  win ;  '  him  declare  I 
unto  you.'  "  This  introduction  would  conciliate 
his  audience,  and  free  him  from  the  odium  of 
setting  forth  new  gods. 

With  equal  address  the  apostle  approached  the 
subjects  of  the  unity  of  the  Grodhead  and  of  idol- 
worship,  which  one  might  think  he  could  not 
touch  without  exciting  the  rage  of  the  ignorant 
part  of  his  hearers.  Standing  close  by  the  tem- 
ple of  Mars,  with  the  sanctuary  of  the  Furies 
immediately  below  him,  and  the  Parthenon  of 
Minerva,  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  Athenians, 
facing  him  above,  he  proclaimed,  with  a  firm 
though  feeling  voice,  "  God  that  made  the  world 
and  all  things  therein,  seeing  that  he  is  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made 
with  hands  ;  neither  is  he  served  by  men's  hands, 
as  though  he  needed  anything,  seeing  he  giveth 
to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things  ;  and  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined 
the  times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of 
their  habitation  ;  that  they  should  seek  the  Lord, 
if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him,  and  find  him, 
though  he  be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us  :  for 
in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  liave  our  being ; 
as  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said,  'For 
wc  are  also  his  offspring.'  "  The  colossal  statue 
of  Minerva,*  the  guardian  deity  of  the  city, 

*  Formed  of  the  irozen  spoils  of  the  battle  of  Marathon. 


towered  in  full  view  above  all  the  buildings  of  the 
Acropolis,  armed  with  spear,  shield,  and  helmet  ' 
— but  fearlessly  appealing  to  the  common  sense  of 
his  hearers,  he  went  on  to  say,  "Forasmuch,  then,  jsj 
as  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,  we  ought  not  to  Sa 
think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or  sil-  % 
ver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  man's  device."  jn 

Thus  far,  the  philosophers  of  both  sects  in  his  ■  si( 
audience  would  be  pleased  with  some  portions  of '  ^ 
his  address.    The  Epicureans,  who  held  that  the  i, 
gods  do  not  concern  themselves  with  human  af-  ^ 
fairs,  would  be  gratified  by  his  assertion  that  the  |k 
Deity  needs  nothing  of  man.    But  their  satisfac-  tjl 
tion  would  be  checked  by  his  claiming  for  the '  jji 
Deity  the  creation  and  government  of  the  world,  | 
which  they  regarded  as  originating  in  a  fortuitous  ■  (| 
concurrence  of  atoms,  and  as  governed  by  blind 
chance.    The  Stoics,  too,  who  "  condemned  the 
worship  of  images  and  the  use  of  temples,"  ^ 
would  be  drawn  towards  Paul  when  he  disap-  ' 
proved  such  an  employment  of  material  objects 
in  seeking  communion  with  the  Deity  ;  but,  hold-  ^ 
ing  that  fate  or  destiny  overrules  all,  they  were 
as  averse  as  the  Epicureans  to  the  sentiment  that 
the  world  is  under  the  pi'ovidence  of  a  personal 
God.    Neither  of  these  sects  would  be  any  better 
pleased  with  the  apostle's  address,  when  pressing .  ^ 
the  admonition  that  all,  the  wise  as  well  as  thei 
ignorant,  should  repent  and  reform  their  lives,  <^ 
because  a  day  of  reckoning  is  at  hand,  and  a  |j, 
higher  court  than  that  of  the  Areopagus,  in  whose  ^ 
presence  they  were  now  standing,  would  decide 
the  destinies  of  the  whole  human  race  on  the 
eternal  principles  of  right.    Of  this  God  had 
"  given  assurance  unto  all"  in  raising  J esus  Christ 
from  the  dead.    The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  ■ 
was  more  than  they  could  bear.    It  seemed  toi  I 
some  of  them  only  a  ridiculous  fancy  of  the  speak-  r 
er,  and  they  openly  derided  him.    Others,  with  , 
more  courtesy,  said,  "We  will  hear  thee  again 
of  this  matter."    A  few,  among  whom  was  one  of 
the  Areopagite  judges,  believed.    As  the  mass  i  , 
of  his  hearers  rushed  down  the  steep  hill  into  the  ii 
Agora,  to  renew  their  mocking  in  the  "  market- 
place," or  in  the  schools  of  philosophy  near  by, 
how  bitterly  would  the  apostle  feel  that  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation  through  the  "  cross  of  Christ,"  \ 
was  "  to  the  Greek  foolishness."    In  no  part  of 
his  experience  was  he  more  painfully  taught  the 
truth,  "Not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not 
many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called."  The  ' 
church  at  Athens,  the  centre  and  soul  of  ancient 
philosophy,  was  long  feeble,  and  never  assumed  ' 
an  eminent  position.    Little  was  found  there  to 
nourish  the  humble  spirit  of  Christianity,  which 
thrives  but  poorly  in  the  chill  shade  of  "  falsely- 
nauicd  knowledge." 

How  long  after  this  Paul  continued  at  Athens, 
the  history  docs  not  state.  Nothing  requires  us 
to  suppose  that  he  closed  Ifis  work  there  with  this 
address.  But  though  he  spent  two  years  almost 
in  sight  of  the  city,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  I 
made  it  another  visit. — Hooker.  ' 
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For  Friends'  Review. 
FAITH  IN  CHRIST — THE  GROUND  OF  SAFETY. 

How  few,  comparatively,  realize  the  blessed  as- 
surances that  spring  from  faith  in  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  while  on  the  journey  of 
life.  Even  in  those  engagements  by  which  we 
are  called  especially  to  serve  His  cause,  as  in  con- 
sidering the  affairs  of  the  Church,  or  in  endeav- 
oring to  do  good  to  others,  we  often  feel  sadly 
discouraged,  and  are  ready  to  give  out,  because 
all  does  not  move  smoothly  along.  We  would 
persuade  ourselves,  that  when  we  honestly  under- 
take any  good  work,  we  ought  to  be  clear  of  Sa- 
tan's power,  and  that  having  decided  that  the 
matter  we  have  in  hand  is  right,  unreasonable 
opposition  is  not  likely  to  be  encountered. 

This  is  not  the  spirit,  which  "  takes  pleasure 
in  infirmities,  in  reproaches,  in  necessities,  in  per- 
secutions, in  distresses  for  Christ's  sake the 
spirit  which  feels  its  own  weakness,  but  relies  on 
our  Saviour's  strength ;  the  spirit  which  is  poor, 
md  yet  rich  in  faith.  A  serious,  heart-searching 
jxamination  into  the  causes  of  our  discourage- 
nent  would  probably,  in  most,  if  not  all  cases, 
shew  us  that  we  are  not  working  in  an  undoubt- 
ng  faith  in  the  omnipotence  and  omnipresence 
)f  our  Lord  and  Master,  but  in  too  much  of  a 
'eeling  of  self-reliance  and  self-esteem.  Arch- 
sishop  Leighton  says,  "  The  true  life  of  a  Chris- 
;ian  is  to  eye  Christ  in  every  step  of  his  life,  both 
is  his  rule  and  his  strength  ;  looking  to  Him  as 
lis  pattern  both  in  doing  and  suffering,  and  draw- 
ng  power  from  Him  for  going  through  both." 

"  If  we  trace  the  lives  of  the  most  eminent 
saints,  shall  we  not  find  every  notable  step  that 
s  recorded  marked  with  a  new  cross,  one  trouble 
"ollowing  on  another  as  the  waves  of  the  sea  do  ? 
[s  not  this  manifest  in  the  life  of  Abraham  and 
Facob  and  others  ?  Why  then  dream  of  exemp- 
ion  ?  Would  any  one  have  a  new,  untrodden 
vay  cut  for  him,  free  of  thorns  and  strewed  with 
lowers  all  along  ?  Does  he  expect  to  meet  with 
10  contradictions,  nor  hard  measure  from  the 
vorld,  or  imagine  there  may  be  such  a  dexterity 
lecessary,  as  to  keep  its  good  will  and  the  friend- 
;hip  of  G-od  too  ?  This  will  not  be ;  all  that 
will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus,  shall  suffer  per- 
secution." 

"  Then  let  us  learn  to  consider  more  deeply, 
md  esteem  more  highly,  Christ  and  his  sufferings, 
0  silence  our  grumbling  at  our  petty,  light  cros- 
;es,  for  so  they  are  in  comparison  with  His." 
'  The  Saviour  is  not  unacquainted  with,  or  igno- 
•ant  of  our  grievous  temptations  and  sad  deser- 
ions." 

"  Thus  may  a  believing  soul  at  the  lowest,  when 
0  its  own  sense  it  is  given  over  to  death,  and 
wallowed  up  of  it,  as  it  were  in  hell,  yet  lookup 
0  this  divine  power.  He  whose  soul  was  not 
eft  there,  will  not  leave  thine  there.  Yea,  when 
hou  art  most  sunk  to  thy  sad  apprehensions,  and 
ar  off  to  thy  thinking,  there  he  is  nearest  to  raise 


and  comfort  thee.  Rest  on  his  power  and  good- 
ness which  never  failed  any  who  did  so." 

But  as  respects  the  Church,  to  which  we  might 
reasonably  look  for  comfort  and  encouragement 
in  trial,  where  we  hope  to  realize  something  of 
that  spiritual  communion  and  refreshment  which 
are  promised  to  those  who  meet  in  the  name  of 
our  Lord,  when,  from  its  troubled  state  we  do  not 
find  that  which  we  long  for,  as  the  Psalmist  says, 
"  My  soul  longeth,  yea  even  fainteth  for  the  courts 
of  the  Lord,"  then  he  also  adds,  "  Blessed  is  the 
man  whose  strength  is  in  thee."  Archbishop 
Leighton  finds  hope  even  in  the  lowest  condition  of 
it ;  as  he  says,  "  Thus  the  Church,  which  is  like- 
wise his  body,  when  it  seems  undone, — when 
it  is  brought  to  the  lowest  posture  and  state — yet 
by  virtue  of  that  mystical  union  with  Jesus 
Christ,  shall  be  preserved  from  destruction,  and 
shall  be  delivered  and  raised  in  due  time.  Yea, 
as  he  was  nearest  his  exaltation  in  the  lowest  step 
of  his  humiliation,  so  is  it  with  his  Church  : 
when  things  are  brought  to  the  most  hapless  ap- 
pearance, there  shall  light  arise  out  of  darkness." 

"  Therefore  as  we  ought  to  seek  a  more  hum- 
ble sense  of  Zion's  distress,  so  we  should  also  be 
solicitous  not  to  let  go  this  hope,  that  her  mighty 
Lord  will  in  the  end  be  glorious  in  her  deliver- 
ance ;  and  that  all  her  sufi"erings  and  low  estate 
shall  be  as  a  dark  ground  to  set  off  the  lustre  of 
her  restoration,  when  the  Lord  shall  visit  her 
with  salvation ;  as  in  the  rising  of  Jesus  Christ, 
his  Almighty  power  and  Deity  were  more  mani- 
fested than  if  he  had  not  died,  and  therefore  we 
may  say  confidently  with  the  Psalmist  to  his 
Lord  ;  '  Thou  who  hast  shewed  me  great  and  sore 
troubles,  shalt  quicken  me  again,  and  shalt  bring 
me  up  again  from  the  depths  of  the  earth ;  thou 
shalt  increase  my  greatness  and  comfort  me  on 
every  side.'  Yea,  the  Church  comes  more  beau- 
tiful out  of  the  deepest  distress ;  let  it  be  over- 
whelmed with  waves,  yet  it  sinks  not,  but  rises 
up  as  only  washed,  and  in  this  confidence  we 
ought  to  rejoice  even  in  the  midst  of  our  sor- 
rows ;  and  though  we  live  not  to  see  them,  yet 
in  beholding  afar  off,  to  be  gladdened  with  the 
great  things  the  Lord  will  do  for  his  Church  in 
the  latter  times.  He  will  certainly  '  make  bare 
his  holy  arm  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations,  and  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salvation  of 
our  God. '  C.  C. 


CHRISTIAN  CONVERSATION. 

"Let  no  corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of  your 
mouth, Tjut  that  which  is  good  to  the  use  of  edi- 
fying."— EpHESiANS  iv.  29. 

This  is  a  double  precept,  and  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  obey  the  first  part.  If  we  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  we  will 
shrink  back  at  once  from  hearing  corrupt  com- 
munications and  wicked  words,  far  less  feel 
tempted  to  let  them  proceed  out  of  our  own 
mouth.  And  if  we  have  been  converted  to  God 
after  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  such 
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language,  we  will  at  once  give  it  up  with  feel- 
ings of  shame  and  sorrow. 

But  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  speak  to  the  use 
of  edifying.  A  young  Christian  may  even  think 
this  would  be  presumption.  And  so  it  would, 
were  he  bringing  himself  ostentatiously  forward, 
and  assuming  to  teach  older  people.  But  among 
his  own  companions  he  ought  to  remember  the 
Apostle's  precept,  he  should  watch  against  being 
led  away  by  vain  and  giddy  talk,  and  seek  at 
every  suitable  opportunity  to  say  what  will  be 
useful  and  profitable  to  others,  what  will  en- 
courage them  in  the  good  way  which  he  himself 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  11, 1857. 

"  The  Journal  of  Prison  Discipline  and  Philan- 
thropy. Published  Quarterly,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Allevi- 
ating the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  instituted 
1787.  Philada. ;  Edward  C.  &  John  Biddle. 
Terms  one  dollar  a  year  in  advance." 

The  subject  of  prison  discipline,  and  the  nu- 
merous important  questions  connected  with  it, 
possess  a  deep  interest  for  the  man  of  business, 
the  good  citizen,  the  statesman  and  the  Christian 
philanthropist ;  and  to  all  these  the  Journal  of 
Prison  Discipline  maybe  earnestly  recommended 
as  replete  with  correct  information,  and  advo- 
cating sound  principles  in  relation  to  the  preven- 
tion of  crime  and  the  reformation  of  criminals. 
Besides  brief  notices  on  a  variety  of  facts  and 
subjects,  the  number  for  the  present  month  con- 
tains a  review  of  six  Annual  Reports  from  the 
Inspectors  of  the  Penitentiaries  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Michigan,  Missouri  and  Massachu- 
setts, and  essays  ou  "  Pauperism  "  A  simple 
remedy  for  a  complicated  disease ;"  "  A  puzzled 
Parliament;"  and  "Of  what  use  are  our  Pris- 
ons ?" 

It  appears  that  in  the  Penitentiaries  of  the 
States  above-named,  four  thousand  five  hundred 
men  and  women  were  confined  during  a  late 
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twelve-month,  and  it  is  believed  that,  as  a  general  ;  *■ 
result  of  their  incarceration,  the  criminal  element 

of  society  is  probably  both  increased  and  diffused,  rf 

To  the  questions,  "  What  then  are  all  our  im-  ;  It 

provements  in  discipline  worth  1"  and  "  What  I  'li 

has  modern  philanthropy  accomplished  in  the  ;  on 

way  of  reforming  our  methods  of  treating  crimi-  |  In 

nals  ?"  the  Journal  answers,  "  Much,  everyway,"  »" 

and  proceeds  to  elucidate  the  subject.  ■ 

The  principle  of  convict-separation  is,  of  course,  Ki 

adopted  as  one  of  the  most  advanced  steps  in  the  in 

improvement  of  prison  discipline.    "  If  there  is  * 

any  one  point,"  says  the  Journal,  "  which  we  tii 

consider  well  settled  in  respect  to  the  treatment  v. 

of  prisoners,  it  is  that  each  individual  should  he  Jii 

the  subject  of  specif  c  care  and  discipline  ;  and  i  K 

to  this  end  he  must  have  his  separate  workshop,  » 

his  separate  lodging  room,  his  separate  instruc-  ^ 

tion  and  his  separate  meals.    He  deserves  to  be  f 

looked  after  with  this  special  interest,  not  because  ,  ^ 

of  any  merit  in  him,  but  because,  having  lost  all  'li 
merit  and  all  motive  to  behave  himself,  he  is 

likely  to  become  the  desperate  foe  of  honest  so-  .  ^' 
ciety;  and  the  only  way  of  averting  this  calamity  ' 
from  him  and  from  us,  is  to  persuade  him  to 
seek  for  some  merit,  and  to  inspire  him  with 

some  motive  to  lead  a  new  life.    Under  the  best  ^ 

circumstances,  this  is  a  most  formidable  achieve-  •  SI 

ment  to  attempt.    No  mere  human  agency  is  H 

competent  to  it,  and  it  is  only  when  the  convict  I  |' 

is  so  situated  that  all  vicious  associations  are,  as  ^ 

far  as  possible,  broken  up,  and  all  salutary  in-  j; 

fluences  brought  to  bear  most  auspiciously  upon  )1 

him,  as  an  individual,  that  any  sanguine  hope  B 

of  success  can  be  entertained."  J 

The  Inspectors  refer  to  the  large  number  of 
young  offenders  who  have  been  committed  during 
the  past  year  to  the  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia, 
as  a  cause  of  regret  as  well  as  serious  reflection.  <  I 
The  prevention  of  crime  should  still  be  regarded 
as  the  first  great  object.    How  far  the  punish-  " 
ment  of  offenders  will  deter  from  the  commission  ]  ^ 
of  crime  or  effectually  warn  the  young,  is  by  no 
means  satisfactorily  determined.    It  is  certain,  ) 
however,  that  "amoral  training  of  a  decided 
character  is  demanded  for  those  who,  at  an  early 
age,  are  left  to  battle  with  the  vices  and  temp- 
tations of  society,  especially  in  large  communi- 
ties." ' 

In  respect  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  con-  ^ 

victs  in  the  Philadelphia  Penitentiary,  it  is  reprc-  , 

sented  that  four  were  positively  insane  on  admis-  1 

I 


is  trying  to  walk  in. 

Be  "  slow  to  speak,"  look  well  within, 
To  check  what  there  may  lead  to  sin ; 
And  pray  unceasingly  for  aid, 
Lest,  unawares,  thou  be  betray'd. 

Shun  vain  discussions,  trifling  themes, 
Dwell  not  on  earthly  hopes  or  schemes ; 
Let  words  of  wisdom,  meekness,  love, 
Thy  heart's  true  renovation  prove. 

Set  God  before  thee  ;  every  word 
Thy  lips  pronounce,  by  Him  is  heard; 
Oh  I  couldst  thou  realize  this  thought. 
What  care,  what  caution  would  be  taught. 
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sion  ;  four  others  had  been  occasionally  insane, 
and  at  least  seventeen  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  the  prison  were  intellectually  below  mediocrity. 
It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  learn  that  "  so  far  as 
the  discipline  of  the  prison  has  had  any  influence 
on  such  persons,  it  has  been  to  improve  them, 
but,"  adds  the  journal,  "  we  need  not  say  how 
unsuited  a  prison  is  for  the  reception  of  a  mad- 
man." Upon  another  point  the  Pennsylvania 
Report  furnishes  evidence  of  an  important  and 
interesting  character.  "  Including  a  suicide,  the 
mortality  for  1856,  among  a  community  of  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  different  individuals, 
many  of  them  more  than  ordinarily  subject  to 
disease  as  a  consequence  of  their  vicious  and  ir- 
regular habits  and  impaired  constitutions,  was 
only  sixty-nine  hundredths  of  one  per  cent ! 
What  has  become  of  the  objection,  once  so  flip- 
pantly urged  to  convict-separation,  that  it  was 
fatal  to  life  and  health  ?  It  has  vanished  into 
thin  air." 

OFFICERS  m  MANAGERS  OF  HATERFORD  COLLEGE 

Mected  Fifth  Month  11,  1857. 
Secretary — Charles  Ellis, 
Treasurer — IsAiAH  Hacker. 
Managers  : — Thomas  Kimber,  John  Farnum, 
Edward  Yarnall,  Charles  Yarnall,  Townsend 
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Hacker,  Samuel  Rhoads,  George  Howland,  Jr., 
Samuel  B.  Parsons,  Jeremiah  Hacker,  Marma- 
duke  C.  Cope,  John  M.  Whitall,  Anthony  M. 
Kimber,  Robert  Pearsall  Smith,  Dr.  Theophilus 
E.  Beesley,  Dr.  Richard  H.  Thomas,  Wistar 
Morris,  T.  Wistar  Brown,  Dr.  Joseph  Taylor, 
Harrison  Alderson,  David  Scull,  Robert  L.  Mur- 
ray, Dr.  Henry  Hartshorne,  William  S.  Hilles, 
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PACULTY. 
Joseph  G.  Harlan — Principal. 
Dr.   Paul  Swift — Professor  of  English 
Literature  and  Nat.  Science. 

Joseph  G.  Harlan — Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, Nat.  Philosophy,  &c. 
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Timothy  Nicholson — Teacher  of  the  Acade- 
mical Department. 

George  H.  Stuart — Tutor. 
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report  of  the  board  of  managers. 
The  Managers  report,  that  the  College  has, 
during  the  past  year,  fully  sustained  its  reputa- 
tion for  sound  and  thorough  instruction.  The 
iverage  number  of  Students  has  been  70  ;  of 
Hrhom  a  large  proportion  are  members  of  our  Re- 
ligious Society,  or  very  closely  connected  with  it. 
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The  changes  which  were  authorized  by  the 
last  Supplement  to  the  Charter,  and  approved  by 
the  Corporation,  have  thus  far  been  attended 
with  beneficial  results.  A  larger  number  of 
Students  are  pursuing  the  full  Course  of  Study  ; 
the  tendency  to  withdraw  from  the  Institution  at 
the  close  of  the  Second  Junior  or  Junior  Year, 
has  been  checked ;  and  with  the  determination 
to  become  candidates  for  the  Academic  Degrees, 
more  assiduous  application  and  a  higher  appreci- 
ation of  the  advantages  which  are  offered  to  Stu- 
dents have  been  manifest.  Such  results  cannot 
but  beneficially  affect  the  maintenance  of  the 
discipline.  Accordingly,  while  some  occasional 
disorders  have  occurred  among  the  less  advanced 
Students,  few  infractions  of  the  Laws  have  taken 
place  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  full  Course  of  Study.  The  Managers  believe 
the  Institution  to  be  increasingly  entitled  to  the 
confidence  of  Friends,  both  in  reference  to  litera- 
ry and  to  moral  culture. 

The  admission  of  some  Students  who  are  not 
in  membership  with  us,  must  to  a  certain  extent 
increase  the  need  of  watchfulness,  in  regard  to 
the  spreading  of  sentiments  not  in  accordance 
with  the  Christian  principles  which  it  is  our 
privilege  to  uphold.  Nor  is  it  desirable,  that 
whether  as  Officers,  Managers  or  Members  of  the 
Corporation,  any  of  us  should  be  indifferent  to 
the  responsibility  which  such  a  charge  involves. 
Were  we  all  deeply  sensible  of  that  responsibility, 
and  earnest  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which 
it  implies,  our  Institution  would,  we  are  per- 
suaded, be  to  a  greater  extent  a  means  of  spread- 
ing the  knowledge  of  our  distinguishing  views, 
as  members  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends, 
and  promoting  a  lasting  attachment  to  them. 

Our  friends  Jonathan  and  Margaret  Richards 
having  resigned  the  positions  of  Superintendent 
and  Matron,  the  Managers  decided  to  recur  to 
the  original  plan  of  the  Institution,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Principal  as  its  head,  who  in  con- 
junction with  the  Faculty  should  prescribe  its 
daily  routine  of  duty,  and  through  the  Superin- 
tendent and  Matron,  regulate  the  discipline  and 
domestic  arrangements.  They  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  securing  the 
tried  ability  of  their  friend  Joseph  G.  Harlan,  as 
Principal.  Joseph  and  Annie  Jones  were  ap- 
pointed Superintendent  and  Matron,  and  have 
entered  upon  their  duties  with  the  promise  of 
usefulness  in  those  important  positions. 

Experience  having  shown  that  the  extreme 
heat  of  our  Summers,  even  in  a  locality  so  health- 
ful as  Haverford,  is  unfavorable  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  study,  and  that  both  Teachers 
and  Students  suffer  from  close  application  at  that 
season,  the  Board  has  decided  to  increase  the 
length  of  the  Vacations,  and  dividing  them  un- 
equally, to  throw  the  longest  into  the  Summer 
months.  There  will  in  future  be  a  Vacation  of 
two  weeks  in  the  2d  month,  and  one  of  nine 
weeks,  in  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  months  ;  an  ad- 
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ditional  motive  for  this  arrangement,  is  the  op- 
portunity which  it  will  afford  to  the  Ofi&cers  and 
the  higher  class  of  Students,  especially  those  who 
are  preparing  to  become  Teachers,  to  be  present 
at  the  Scientific  and  Educational  Conventions, 
which  are  held  in  the  Summer,  when  Colleges 
and  Schools  are  vacated. 

Some  additions  have  been  made  during  the 
year  to  the  Library ;  it,  however,  needs  to  be 
greatly  enlarged,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  literature  and  science.  The  means 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  do  not  warrant  a 
greater  annual  increase ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
wants,  for  the  supply  of  which  the  College  must 
rely  upon  the  continued  liberality  of  its  friends. 
The  demands  upon  that  liberality  are  frequent, 
especially  of  those  who  are  associated  in  its 
management.  Were  the  disposition  to  aid  the 
funds  of  the  Corporation  more  widely  prevalent, 
it  would  enable  the  Board  to  accomplish  much, 
which  restricted  means  now  forbid.  Colleges 
and  Schools  for  the  higher  learning,  are  seldom, 
if  ever,  self-sustaining.  They  supply  a  want 
which  comparatively  few  feel ;  and  their  useful- 
ness, to  a  great  extent,  consists  in  qualifying 
that  few  to  diffuse  throughout  the  community  the 
knowledge,  or  those  habits  of  accurate  thought, 
which  have  been  acquired  by  the  diligent  use  of 
means,  provided  at  great  cost.  It  is  thus  that 
wealth,  which  is  so  often  employed  to  enfeeble 
and  degrade,  may  be  made  to  accomplish  one  of 
its  noblest  ends,  the  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement of  society. 

The  applications  for  admission  on  the  Fund, 
continue  to  be  numerous  ;  while  the  demand  for 
Teachers  educated  at  our  Institution,  is  much 
greater  than  can  be  supplied.  With  a  view  to 
secure  the  greatest  amount  of  good  from  the  use 
of  the  Fund,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  restrict 
admissions  upon  it,  to  young  Friends  who  design 
to  be  Teachers,  and  who  are  fully  prepared  to 
enter  one  of  the  College  Classes.  It  has  also 
been  concluded  to  throw  these  Scholarships  open 
to  competition,  by  admitting  those  of  this  class, 
who  produce  the  highest  evidences  of  moral 
standing,  ability  and  progress  in  the  studies  of 
our  Course.  By  these  means  it  is  hoped,  not 
only  that  a  higher  order  of  talent  will  be  brought 
under  training,  but  that  the  desire  to  obtain  ad- 
mission at  Haverford  will  encourage  young  men 
in  the  elementary  schools  to  greater  diligence, 
and  to  the  pursuit  of  those  studies  which  are  pre- 
paratory to  its  Course.  If  arrangements  could 
be  made  by  which  each  of  the  principal  schools 
under  the  care  of  Friends,  could  sustain  one  or 
more  Students  at  Haverford,  to  be  selected  out 
of  those  pupils  distinguished  for  ability,  attain- 
ment and  moral  standing,  the  influence  of  such  a 
reward  would  be  felt  in  the  greater  application  of 
their  scholars,  and  a  supply  of  well  instructed 
Teachers  be  furnished,  which  would  greatly  in- 
crease our  educational  resources.  The  subject  is 
worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  those  who 


desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  religious 
Society  in  this  country,  and  of  the  community. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board, 
Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary/. 
Philadelphia,  Fifth  Month  9</i,  1857. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
THE  MONITOR. — NO.  V. 

Music. 

I  have  known  several  men  who  were  skilful 
players  on  musical  instruments.    Nearly  all  of 
them  were  of  idle  habits  and  worthless  character 
— showing  that  music  has  not  that  elevating  and 
sublime  influence  which  some  claim  for  it.  I 
have  known  several  girls  or  young  women,  com- 
monly called  "  young  ladies,"  who  had  spent  two 
or  three  years  in  learning  to  play  on  the  piano, 
and  they  had  thus  become,  as  they  thought,  very 
"  accomplished  ;"  yet  they  could  not  write  a  let- 
ter in  a  neat,  business-like  manner,  could  not  ex- 
press themselves  well,  nor  spell  all  the  words  cor- 
rectly, nor  punctuate  properly,  nor  fold  and  direct 
the  letter  neatly.  They  could  neither  make  bread 
nor  mend  a  coat,  and  understood  very  little  of 
household  economy.    The  study  of  music  had  I 
contributed  largely  to  destroy  their  usefulness,  . 
and  to  prevent  intellectual  improvement.    I  have 
known  young  people  of  both  sexes  who  had  a  i 
strong  passion  for  music — they  resolved  to  in-  I 
dulge  it,  and  having  acquired  some  skill,  sought  I 
such  company  as  appreciated  their  attainments. 
This  soon  led  to  midnight  parties;  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  skilful  musicians  of  low  character, 
to  wine  drinking,  to  concerts,  to  balls,  to  theatres,  J 
to  practical  infidelity,  to  ruined  morality.  The 
Society  of  Friends  has  therefore,  with  much  wis-  • 
dom,  adopted  the  principle  of  total  abstinence — it  1 
has  reasoned  as  temperance  men  have  done,  and  1 
maintained  that  on  account  of  the  numerous  evils  i 
which  are  very  apt  to  result  from  a  study  of  mu- 
sic, and  the  bad  influence  and  bad  company  to ; 
which  it  often  leads,  the  simplest  and  easiest 
remedy  is  to  forego  thfe  little  good  that  it  may ' 
sometimes  do,  and  to  exclude  it  from  the  list  of 
studies  and  amusements.    Do  young  people  want  | 
amusements  ?    Far  more  satisfactory  and  endu- 
ring charms  may  be  found  in  the  pursuit  of  the  : 
natural  sciences — in  making  botanical  collections, 
in  studying  minerals,  in  geological  tours,  in  mi- ' 
croscopical  examinations,  in  drawing  and  sketch- 
ing objects  of  natural  history  and  landscapes,  and  j 
in  the  pursuit  of  astronomy  and  the  enjoyment  of 
the  wonders  of  the  telescope.    These  improve  the  , 
intellect  and  expand  the  mind,  and  do  not,  like 
music,  address  themselves  merely  to  animal  de- 
lights. 

The  ear  is  sometimes  pleased,  at  the  same  time  j| 
that  improving  and  exalting  impressions  are  re-  '| 
ceived  through  its  niedium.    The  happiness  of  | 
animal  life  indicated  by  the  song  of  birds ;  the 
murmurs  of  the  breeze  through  forests;  the  sound 
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of  falling  water  ;  the  roar  of  cataracts  or  the  ocean 
— these  and  many  other  enjoyments  of  a  similar 
character,  are  sometimes  adduced  to  prove  the 
lawfulness  and  propriety  of  that  other  kind  of 
inusic  which  costs  so  much  time  to  study,  which 
gives  a  distaste  for  the  sober,  self-denying  duties 
of  life,  and  which  so  strongly  tends  to  bad  com- 
pany and  dissipation. 

There  are  at  the  present  time,  according  to  au- 
thentic statistics,  seven  hundred  thousand  pianos 
in  use  in  the  United  States.  The  cost,  at  three 
hundred  dollars  each,  would  amount  to  over  two 
hundred  million  dollars.  This  sum  would  build 
two  hundred  thousand  school-houses,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  a  thousand  dollars  each — or,  it  would 
construct  the  Pacific  Railroad — or  it  would  pro- 
vide fine  libraries,  of  about  a  thousand  volumes 
each,  for  two  hundred  thousand  neighborhoods — 
or  it  would  provide  every  human  being  in  the 
world  with  a  cheap  Bible  or  good  Testament.  Is 
it  not  a  wise  prohibition  which  Friends  have 
adopted,  of  the  practice  which  has  led  to  this 
enormous  extravagance,  for  a  useless,  not  to  say 
worse  than  useless,  gratification  ;  while  so  many 
are  sufi"ering  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  are 
growing  up  in  ignorance  and  darkness,  for  want 
of  suitable  provision  to  enlighten  them '/  It  is 
now  common  to  find  families  provided  with  costly 
pianos,  who  when  called  upon  to  assist  charitable 
objects,  "  cannot  afford  to;"  and  the  parents 
"  cannot"  buy  for  their  children  useful  books  for 
intellectual  and  religious  instruction. 

Music  has  been  largaiy  introduced  of  late  years, 
to  attract  hearers  to  public  lectures  for  benevo- 
lent objects.  But  those  who  come  to  hear  the 
songs,  like  them  merely  for  the  music  they  pos- 
sess, and  care  little  for  the  subject;  and  the  at- 
tempt to  throw  fascinations  around  the  enter- 
prize,  in  this  artificial  and  extrinsic  manner,  has 
defeated  its  own  object,  by  preventing  labor  un- 
less when  accompanied  with  these  fascinations. 
The  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  make  studies 
kt  schools  alluring,  by  largely  interspersing 
biusic  ;  but  as  the  mind  cannot  be  exercised, 
disciplined,  and  developed,  except  by  positive 
exertion  and  labor,  to  which  there  can  be 
•no  "royal  road,"  the  intended  assistant  is 
likely  only  to  make  an  enervated  and  thoughtless 
,  people. 

|r  I  have  no  doubt  that  what  is  called  "  church 
'  music"  has  this  tendency.  A  pious  and  intelli- 
gent Presbyterian  minister,  now  a  missionary  in 
k  foreign  land,  assured  the  writer  that  it  was  his 
bonviction  that  the  religious  world  at  large  were 
iuffering  great  loss  for  want  of  more  of  the  spirit 
jf  Friends'  mode  of  worship  in  their  religious 
meetings.  He  thought  there  was  not  enough  of 
silent,  individual  exercise — everything  was  done 
jy  the  minister  and  the  choir — and  every  mo- 
nent  was  occupied  either  in  acting  or  listening, 
Tom  the  commencement  to  the  close.  Yet  the 
ncompatibility  of  the  enervating  influence  of 
nusic,  and  the  exercise  and  discipline  of  silent 


worship,  had  not  occurred  to  him.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  two,  so  opposite  in  their 
nature,  could  ever  be  advantageously  introduced 
into  the  same  assembly.*  T. 

For  Friends'  Review. 

FREE-LABOR  GOODS. 

I  find,  on  conversing  with  different  individuals 
in  various  places,  that  although  many  are  desi- 
rous of  using  only  free-labor  goods,  and  while  full 
supplies  are  kept  on  hand  at  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, they  do  not  know  how  to  get  them  from 
those  places  to  their  residences,  the  distance  being 
hundreds  of  miles.  A  few  are  conveniently  pro- 
vided for,  if  they  happen  to  be  near  some  relia- 
ble, local  store,  where  the  goods  may  at  all  times 
be  obtained.  Some  send  by  country  merchants, 
but  they  are  liable  to  be  deceived  by  those  not 
actuated  by  strict  principle  in  the  matter;  and 
the  call  being  small,  and  the  place  of  purchase  in 
those  cities  perhaps  remote  from  their  particular 
place  of  doing  business,  they  charge  high  for 
their  services. 

I  have  found  an  easy,  safe  and  convenient  way 
to  obtain  what  I  want,  and  it  may  be  useful  to 
some  others.  It  is  this  :  Write  to  Ezra  Towne, 
207  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  or  to  George  W. 
Taylor,  comer  of  Fifth  and  Cherry  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  enclosing  a  directed  envelope  with 
two  P.  0.  stamps  on  it,  and  request  samples  of 
the  goods  wanted,  with  prices  marked  on  them, 
such  as  muslins,  calicoes,  &c.  Make  a  selection 
from  these,  and  if  several  individuals  in  the  same 
neighborhood  join  together,  all  the  better;  cal- 
culate from  the  prices  given,  the  aggregate  cost, 
procure  a  draft  on  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  at 
the  nearest  Bank,  made  payable  to  whom  sent, 
and  enclosed  with  the  order  clearly  and  distinctly 
made  out,  and  request  the  goods  sent  by  Express 
to  the  distinctly  written  address.  They  will  be 
speedily  received,  will  be  from  an  undoubted 
source,  and  the  Express  charges  will  generally  be 
much  less  than  the  country  merchant  will  charge 
in  addition  to  the  purchasing  prices.  Samples 
of  sugar  may  be  sent  by  mail,  and  barrels  sent  by 
freight  lines. 

These  directions  may  seem  very  simple  and 
unnecessary  to  some,  but  there  are  others  who 
are  deprived  of  free  goods,  or  procure  them  at 
great  cost  and  inconvenience,  simply  for  want  of 
knowing  plainly  how  to  procure  them  in  this  way. 


*The  artificial,  not  to  saj superficial  influences,  which 
are  called  in  to  aid  religious  worship,  were  strikingly 
shown  some  years  ago,  at  an  extensive  revival  in  a 
large  village  in  New  York.  A  young  woman,  a  very 
skilful  musician,  was  leader  of  the  choir,  and  was 
waited  on  by  a  special  deputation  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  congregation,  to  secure  her  regular  services, 
"for,"  said  they,  "  the  Lord's  cause  cannot  go  on  with- 
out your  help" — although  she  made  no  profession  of 
religion,  and  evea  her  moral  character  was  not  of  the 
highest  grade. 
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ALCOHOL  AS  AFFECTING  DIGESTION. 

The  following  lucid  and  convineiDg  exposition 
of  the  manner  in  which  alcohol  operates  upon 
the  human  stomach  in  the  process  of  digestion, 
forms  part  of  the  admirable  lecture  recently 
delivered  by  Dr.  M'CuUoch,  of  Dumfries,  in 
reply  to  Professor  Laycock,  at  the  Music  Hall, 
Edinburgh  : 

"Dr.  M'Culloch  said — Allow  me,  first  to 
divest  your  minds,  and  warn  you  against  a  very 
common  and  very  absurd  fallacy.  You  hear  it 
constantly  remarked — "  Drs.  so-and-so  declare 
that  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks  is 
the  right  and  proper  thing,  hut  other  Drs.  de- 
clare that  it  is  all  wrong.  When  Drs.  differ  who 
shall  decide  V  Now  I  tell  you  at  once,  that  it 
is  no  matter  what  opinions  any  Dr.  or  set  of  Drs. 
express,  either  for  or  against  the  use  of  intoxica- 
ting drinks.  A  man  might  express  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  '  the  moon  was  made  of  green 
cheese,'  but  he  m-a^t  prove  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ment before  either  you  can  or  ought  to  believe 
him.  And  so,  in  regard  to  intoxicating  drinks, 
give  no  heed  or  credence  to  either  my  mere 
opinions  or  those  of  any  other  person  whatever ; 
appeal  to  the  sciences  of  which  we  medical  men 
are  merely  the  exponents  aud  practitioners,  see 
what  they  say  and  prove,  and  we  and  you  must 
bow  alike  to  their  decision.  Scientific  facts  over- 
rule and  decide  all  such  opinions;  these,  with 
logical  deductions,  are  what  I  am  to-night  to  lay 
before  you.  This  will,  at  least  it  ought  to  avert 
all  insinuations  of  personal  presumption  on  my 
part.  The  learned  gentleman  whose  ojnnions  I 
am  about  to  answer,  states  that  '  a  drunkard  is  a 
man  who  habitually  impairs  his  mental  and  bodily 
powers  by  the  use  of  poisonous  drinks,  the  eifec- 
tive  constituent  of  which  is  a  chemical  compound 
known  as  alcohol.'  This  statement  is  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  scientific  facts  and  experience, 
but  as  the  learned  gentleman  has  not  stated  these 
facts,  and  as  they  form  the  basis  of  my  argu- 
ments, I  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  and  obvious  before  you.  You 
have  seen  persons  hold  spirits  in  their  mouths  to 
allay  toothache.  Well,  hold  a  mouthful  of  spirits 
there  for  five  minutes,  you  will  feel  it  burn 
severely ;  inspect  the  mouth,  you  will  see  that  it  is 
violently  inflamed  ;  hold  it  ten  minutes  and  the 
mouth  becomes  blistered;  tie  a  bandage  over  the 
eyes,  and  take,  for  instance,  water,  vinegar,  milk, 
or  senna ;  you  are  incapable  of  distinguishing 
the  one  from  the  other ;  for  alcohol  is  not  only  a 
violent  irritant,  but  also  narcotic,  and,  in  these 
experiments,  it  has  not  only  inflamed  and  blister- 
ed the  mouth,  but  it  has  also  paralyzed,  for  the 
time  being,  the  nerves  of  taste  and  common  sen- 
sation. Let  us  trace  its  furthei;  internal  progress ; 
the  stomach  pours  out  a  fluid  into  itself,  during 
digestion,  called  the  gastric  juice ;  this  is  the  true 
agent  of  digestion.  It  is  this  fluid  which  dis- 
solves or  digests  the  food,  and  without  which 
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digestion,  and  consequently  life,  would  be  im- 
possible. It  is  a  clear  transparent  fluid,  very 
similar  to  water  in  appearance.  Well,  take  some 
of  this  gastric  juice  and  add  a  little  alcohol — 
whiskey,  for  instance — the  gastric  juice  immedi- 
ately becomes  opaque  and  muddy,  and  a  white 
matter  falls  to  the  bottom,  which  is  called  pepsin, 
and  which  pepsin  forms  the  most  essential  con- 
stituent of  the  gastric  juice ;  in  short  the  gastric 
juice  is  destroyed.  As  a  proof  of  which  take 
two  glass  tubes,  put  into  each  a  small  piece  of 
beef,  or  any  other  food,  and  cover  them  over  with 
fresh  gastric  juice ;  into  one  of  them  put  also  a 
little  alcohol,  place  both  tubes  in  a  water  bath,  and 
keep  them  at  a  temperature  of  from  98  to  100 
for  four  hours  ;  you  will  then  find  that  the  beef 
in  the  pure  gastric  juice  is  changed  into  a  grayish 
white  fluid,  exactly  the  same  as  you  find  in  men 
or  animals  killed  about  the  time  digestion  is 
completed ;  whilst  that  to  which  the  alcohol  was 
added  is  entirely  unchanged,  save  being  some- 
what shrivelled.  The  very  same  phenomena 
which  I  have  described  to  take  place  in  the  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  and  with  the  gastric  juice  in 
the  test  tube,  have  been  seen  to  take  place  in  the 
stomach  of  a  living  man,  viz. — St.  Martin,  a 
Ca^jadian,  still  alive,  and  under  the  repeated  ex- 
amination of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  late  lamented  Dr.  Combe,  of  this 
city,  republished  the  remarkable  experiments 
of  Dr.  Beaumont  upon  this  man,  who  having  had 
his  stomach  torn  open  by  a  gun-shot  wound,  re- 
covered his  health  perf^tly,  but  the  wound 
in  the  stomach  never  closed,  and  hence  the  whole 
process  of  digestion  can  be  seen  going  on;  audit 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  when  this  man  takes  in- 
toxicating drinks,  the  same  inflammation,  blister- 
ing, ulceration,  destruction  of  the  gastric  juice, 
and  no/i-digestion  of  aliments  are  seen  to  occur, 
as  I  have  described  to  you  in  the  mouth  and 
in  the  test  tube.  And  it  is  most  worthy  of  notice, 
that  excepting  slight  headache  and  furred  tongue, 
the  man  himself  has  no  feeling  of  pain  or  other 
warning  of  the  serious  injury  done  to  that  im- 
portant organ.  Why  has  he  not?  you  will 
naturally  ask.  Because  the  stomach  has  no 
nerves  of  ordinary  sensation,  and  a  great  amount 
of  disease  is  often  present  in  that  organ  without 
the  patient  feeling  pain  there.  A  perfectly 
healthy  man  never  feels'  that  he  has  a  stomach, 
and  it  is  only  when  disease  or  injury  becomes 
severe  and  persistent,  that,  as  a  rule,  pain  is  felt. 
How  mischievous  then  is  the  taking  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  particularly  during  meals  !  How  utterly 
absurd  the  popular  delusion,  that  they  assist  or 
promote  digestion!!  And  how  atrocious  the 
quackery  of  prescribing  these  drinks  for  such 
a  purpose.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  Pro- 
fessors Tod  and  Bowman  ,in  their  great,  recent 
and  standard  work — The  Physiological  Anatomy 
of  Man — declare,  that  "  were  these  drinks  not 
rapidly  absorbed  from  the  stomach,  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  that  digestion  could  go  op  in 
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those  who  use  them  \"  And  where  do  they  go, 
then,  when  absorbed  from  the  stomach  ?  They 
pass  into  the  blood.  I  shall  not  describe  all  the 
mischief  they  do  to  that  most  important  fluid — 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  alcohol  robs  the  blood  of 
its  oxygen,  lowers  its  temperature  .  below  its 
healthy  and  natural  standard,  and  causes  the  re- 
tention of  carbonic  acid  and  effete  decaying  mat- 
ter in  that  fluid.  Take  a  piece  of  paper,  dip  it 
in  spirits,  and  hold  it  in  the  flame  of  gas  or  of  a 
candle,  the  paper  will  not  burn  or  be  in  the  least 
injured  until  all  the  alcohol  is  burned  off.  Put 
gunpowder  in  a  saucer,  coVer  it  with  alcohol,  set 
fire  to  it,  and  the  powder  will  not  explode  until 
all  the  alcohol  is  burned  ofi".  Why'is  this  ?  It 
is  because  the  alcohol  has  such  a  great  affinity, 
attraction,  for  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  (without 
which  nothing,  generally  speaking,  can  burn,) 
that  even  paper  and  gunpowder  cannot  get  a 
supply  until  the  alcohol  is  exhausted.  The  very 
same  takes  place  in  the  blood.  The  oxygen  of 
the  air  which  we  continually  breathe  is  constantly 
burning  the  charcoal  of  the  starch,  sugar  and  oily 
matters  taken  in  as  food,  and — mark  this  well — 
also  the  effete  or  worn  out  matter  of  our  system, 
the  refuse  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  our  bodies  ; 
thus  serving  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  up 
the  heat  of  the  animal  frame,  and  preparing  the 
waste  matter  for  being  thrown  off  by  the  lungs, 
kidneys,  and  bowels.  Now  alcohol,  to  a  great 
extent,  prevents  all  this,  as  long  as  it  remains 
within  us.  Davy  performed  the  following  ex- 
periment. Placfe  the  bulb  of  a  delicate  thermo- 
meter under  the  tongue  of  a  healthy  person,  shut 
the  mouth  and  raise  the  head,  you  will  find  that 
the  mercury  rises  to  about  98;  take  it  out  and 
give  two  glasses  of  wine  or  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  any  other  alcoholic  drink,  and  in  four  minutes 
replace  it  as  before,  you  will  find  that  the  mer- 
cury has  fallen,  and  it  falls  for  four  consecutive 
hours  !  The  late  Dr.  Prout  measured  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  thrown  off  by  the  lungs  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  found  that  it  also  was 
diminished  for  four  consecutive  hours.  Now  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  expired,  is  an  exact 
equivalent  of  the  amount  of  combustion  and  heat 
produced  within  the  body;  and  hence,  Prout' s 
beautifully  corroborates  and  proves  the  truth  of 
Davy's  experiment ;  and  I  may  add,  that  these 
experiments  and  results  have  been  amply  and  re- 
_  peatedly  confirmed  by  many  of  the  greatest 
physiologists  in  Europe.  You  will  now  perceive 
the  mischievous  delusion  of  believing  that  these 
drinks  warm  you  or  fortify  you  against  the  results 
of  a  low  temperature,  the  fact  being  that  they  do 
the  very  reverse,  as  the  universal  experience  of 
our  Arctic  voyagers  has  amply  testified." 

Bristol  Temperance  Herald. 


In  the  experience  of  all  good  men,  there 
is  an  universal  oneness,  and  yet  a  beautiful  va- 
riety. 
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THE  EARLY  LIFE  AND  STRUGGLES  OP  HUGH 
MILLER. 

There  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  one  individual 
among  the  nuimerous  readers  of  this  journal  who 
is  not  already  aware  of  the  tragical  fate  that  has 
recently  befallen  the  eminent  man  whose  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  sketch.  One  of  the 
sturdiest  intellects,  apparently,  of  our  times,  over- 
taxed by  its  toils,  has  been  overthrown  and 
wrecked.  Science  has  lost  one  of  her  foremost 
and  favorite  sons,  literature  an  honorable  votary, 
stod  religion  a  distinguished  champion.  A  career, 
marked  by  valiant  strivings,  splendid  achieve- 
ments, and  growing  usefulness,  has  ended  in  a 
catastrophe  so  terrible,  that  thousands  of  hearts 
have  been  pierced  with  anguish  at  the  tidings. 
It  is  sad  indeed  that  a  life  so  consecrated  to  the 
noblest  purposes  and  pursuits,  should  have  had 
so  mysterious  and  unmeet  termination.  Yet 
even  this  death,  liarrowing  as  are  the  circum- 
stances by  which  it  has  been  invested,  was  in- 
curred in  the  service  of  God,  and  the  vindication 
of  revealed  truth.  The  ink  with  which  he  had 
completed  his  last  scientific  legacy  to  the  world 
was  scarcely  dry,  before  the  long  over-wrought 
mind  gave  way,  and  passed  within  the  encircling 
folds  of  that  awful  cloud  of  darkness  and  agony 
in  which  it  finally  disappeared  from  among  the 
lights  of  earth,  to  emerge,  as  we  believe,  through 
that  divine  grace  to  which  it  was  no  stranger, 
among  the  brighter,  serener,  and  more  enduring 
lights  of  heaven  !  While  such  a  departure  from 
this  terrestrial  scene  brings  a  message  of  more 
than  usual  impressiveness  to  all  thoughtful  men, 
the  story  of  Mr.  Miller's  life,  and  particularly  of 
his  early  struggles,  will  be  found  full  of  sugges- 
tion and  instruction  to  every  class  of  our  readers. 
The  details  and  incidents  of  a  career,  begun  as  a 
lonely  boy  on  the  bleak  coast  of  the  far  north, 
pursued  for  many  years  as  a  working  stone-ma- 
son, and  concluded  as  one  of  the  ablest  newspa- 
per editors  of  which  our  country  can  boast,  and 
with  a  scientific  reputation  of  the  highest  order, 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  deeply  interesting  and 
attractive.  Happily  the  process  by  which  he 
"  achieved  his  greatness"  is  most  entertainingly 
related  in  a  work  from  his  own  pen,  entitled, 
"  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,"  of  many  of 
the  facts  embodied  in  which  we  shall  avail  our- 
selves. To  all  aspiring  working  men,  this  mirror 
of  a  worthy  life  would  prove  a  precious  literary 
treasure. 

About  forty-two  years  ago,  a  wild  and  deter- 
mined-looking boy,  of  some  twelve  years  of  age, 
might  have  been  seen,  on  summer  evenings  or 
during  the  afternoons  set  apart  for  school  holi- 
days, wandering  among  the  rocks  and  pebble 
beds  of  the  coast  of  Cromarty,  in  the  north  of 
Scotland.  By  any  one  who  had  the  curiosity  to 
watch  his  movements,  he  would  have  been  seen 
to  pause  ever  and  anon,  and  drawing  forth  an 
antique-looking  hammer,  with  a  handle  of  strong 
black  oak,  which  had  descended  from  a  buc- 
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caneering  ancestor,  commence  vigorously  smiting 
some  fragments  of  rock  that  seemed  likely  to  yield 
mineral  treasures.  Having  secured  a  specimen 
more  than  ordinarily  curious  and  interesting,  he 
would  bear  it  home  in  triumph,  and  exhibit  it  to 
his  friends.  One  day,  while  thus  employed,  he 
found  concealed  in  some  large-grained  granite  a 
few  sheets  of  beautiful  black  mica,  which,  when 
split  quite  thin,  and  pasted  between  slips  of  mica 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  made  admirably  colored 
eye-glasses,  that  converted  the  landscape  around 
into  richly  toned  drawings  in  sepia,  and  afforded 
great  amusement  to  himself  and  his  young  com- 
panions. At  another  time,  he  discovered  numer- 
ous crystals  of  garnet  embedded  in  mica-schist, 
which  in  his  eyes  were  identical  with  the  precious 
stones  in  his  mother's  gold  brooch — an  opinion 
which,  though  not  shared  by  the  neighbors  to 
whom  they  were  exultingly  shown,  was  ratified 
by  his  uncle  Sandy,  a  man  of  enlightened  mind 
and  considerable  information.  After  a  heavy 
surf  had  beaten  the  exposed  face  of  the  neighbor- 
ing hills,  there  would  often  be  found  large  patches 
of  comminuted  garnet,  resembling  pieces  of  crim- 
son carpeting,  or  sheets  of  crimson  bead-work,  of 
which  almost  every  point  and  particle  was  a  gem ; 
and  flinging  himself  down  on  the  beach,  beside 
these  sparkling  treasures,  the  delighted  boy  turn- 
ed them  over  with  his  fingerS;  dwelling  upon 
them  in  rapture. 

On  another  occasion  the  young  explorer  made 
a  discovery  of  considerable  value  to  geologists. 
Venturing  one  day  into  the  woods  which  clothed 
a  hill  at  a  short  distance  from  Cromarty,  he  came 
to  a  black,  miry  ravine,  of  small  extent,  protrud- 
ing from  the  swampy  sides  of  which  were  the 
decaying  remains  of  huge  giants  of  the  vegetable 
world  that  have  now  no  living  survivors  in  the 
district.  Prostrate  and  perished  oaks  were  there, 
of  enormous  girth,  into  whose  coal-black  sub- 
atance  one  could  dig  as  easily  with  a  pickaxe  as  one 
digs  into  a  bank  of  clay.  Handfuls  of  hazel-nuts, 
cups  of  acorns,  twigs  and  leaves,  all  black  as  jet, 
that  had  fallen  centuries  before,  were  taken  from 
this  singular  morass.  But  the  greatest  curiosity 
recovered  from  this  dark  grave  of  the  past  was  an 
immense  fragment  of  an  extraordinary-looking 
deer's  horn.  The  trophy  was  taken  home  with 
no  little  delight,  and  submitted  to  Uncle  James, 
the  antiquary  of  the  family.  This  learned  au- 
thority at  once  paused  in  his  work,  and  after  sur- 
veying it  leisurely  for  some  time,  said  :  "  This  is 
the  horn,  boy,  of  no  deer  that  now  lives  in  this 
country.  We  have  the  red  deer,  and  the  fallow 
deer,  and  the  roe;  and  none  of  them  have  horns 
at  all  like  this.  I  never  saw  an  elk  j  but  I  am 
pretty  sure  this  broad,  plank-like  horn  can  be 
none  other  than  the  horn  of  an  elk."  Other 
marvels,  disinterred  from  the  same  spot,  were  sub- 
.«iequentiy  added  to  the  huge  antler.  A  relative 
from  the  south  some  time  afterwards  taking  a 
strong  fancy  to  them,  they  were  bartered  away 
for  a  magniliccnt  box  of  paints,  and  ultimately 
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found  their  way  into  the  museum  of  some  London 
virtuoso. 

The  remarkable  boy  thus  introduced  to  our 
notice,  whose  early  recreations  were  so  rational, 
and  whose  very  sports  partook  of  a  scientific  ten  - 
dency, we  need  scarcely  say,  was  Hugh  Miller. 
At  this  period  his  father  had  been  dead  several 
years.  He  had  been  one  of  the  best  sailors  among 
that  proverbially  hardy  and  adventurous  race, 
whose  lives  are  spent  amidst  the  buffetings  and 
perils  of  the  northern  seas  and  friths.  He  went 
down  one  awfully  tempestuous  night  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Cromarty  harbor.  His  sloop  had 
been  seen  on  the  previous  evening  tacking  about 
in  the  open  sea,  and  the  remark  was  hazarded  by 
one  who  had  anxiously  watched  the  skilful  ma- 
noeuvring of  the  distressed  vessel,  "  Miller's  sea- 
manship has  saved  him  once  more but  when 
the  sullen  morning  broke,  the  hapless  sloop  floated 
no  longer.  It  had  foundered  within  sight  of  the 
home  of  its  master. 

A  dreary  season  followed  this  calamity,  which 
clouded  the  earlier  years  of  the  eldest  born,  and 
made  him  long  familiar  with  hardship  and  priva- 
tion. Relatives,  however,  afforded  to  the  strug- 
gling widow  such  solace  and  assistance  as  it  was 
in  their  power  to  render.  Previous  to  his  father's 
death,  Hugh  had  been  sent  to  a  dame's  school, 
where  he  was  duly  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
reading  and  spelling.  The  art  once  acquired,  he 
found  it  a  sesame  to  perpetual  delights.  The 
ability  to  read  gave  him  access  to  stories  which 
never  ceased  to  charm  him.  On  the  dismissal  of 
the  school  he  would  retire  into  a  secluded  corner, 
and  there  con  over  the  romantic  history  of  Joseph. 
The  appetite  once  excited,  could  only  be  appeased 
by  fresh  narratives  ;  accordingly,  he  read  on  and 
on  with  growing  interest  and  wonder — the  story 
of  Samson  and  the  Philistines,  of  David  and  Go- 
liath, of  the  exploits  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  ;  and 
after  these,  the  New  Testament  parables  and  his- 
tories. Nor  was  his  taste  confined  to  sacred  topics. 
Assisted  by  his  uncles,  he  began  to  collect  a  juve- 
nile library  in  a  box  of  birch-bark,  in  which  he 
treasured  up  "  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,"  and  other 
foolish  works  of  a  similar  character — for  in  those 
times  the  youthful  mind  had  not  the  same  sources 
of  healthful  gratification  as  in  the  present  day. 
Prom  such  questionable  aliment  as  these  works 
afforded,  he  passed  on,  unconscious  at  the  time  of 
the  broad  line  of  distinction  between  them,  to  the 
fascinating  adventures  and  gorgeous  scenery  of 
the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress" — a  book  of  which  it 
has  been  well  said,  that  it  is  as  interesting  to  the 
child  as  to  the  saint.  Old  Homer  next,  by  the 
aid  of  Pope's  translation,  peopled  his  young  brain 
with  the  stirring  incidents,  the  bustling  heroes, 
and  vivid  picturings  of  his  pages.  A  little  library,* 
too,  had  fallen  to  his  heirship,  consisting  of 
miscellaneous  collection  of  books  made  by  his 
father.  Many  of  the  works  were  imperfect,  the 
missing  volumes  having  been  aboard  with  their 
owner  when  he  perished.    Here  he  found  nu- 
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merous  voyages,  travels,  and  adventures,  the 
perusal  of  which  thoroughly  roused  the  embryo 
pow.ers  of  Hugh's  mind,  and  sharpened  his 
natural  inquisitiveness.  Besides  these  popular 
and  captivating  subjects,  there  were  volumes,  too, 
of  sound  theology  and  stiff  controversy,  with  which 
he  did  not  venture  to  grapple  till  his  mind  had 
attained  greater  maturity  and  strength. 

The  loss  of  his  father  was,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  supplied  by  the  kindness  and  watchful 
care  of  his  two  uncles  ;  one  of  whom,  we  believe, 
still  survives,  to  rejoice  in  the  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  his  illustrious  nephew,  and  to  bewail 
with  no  common  sorrow  his  untimely  end.  His 
elder  uncle,  J ames,  was  a  harness-maker  by  trade, 
and  wrought  for  an  extensive  district  of  country. 
He  was  a  keen  local  antiquary,  and  was  brimful 
of  traditional  lore.  Some  of  these  wild  stories, 
as  caught  from  his  lips,  were  committed  to  writ- 
ing, and  published  by  his  nephew  at  the  outset 
of  his  literary  career.  During  the  long  winter 
evenings,  a  circle  of  relatives  and  neighbors  were 
wont  to  gather  round  the  industrious  tradesman, 
when  one  of  the  number  would  read  aloud  from 
some  interesting  volume  for  the  general  benefit, 
out  of  which  a  pleasant  and  profitable  conversation 
would  frequently  issue.  At  these  gatherings  young 
Hugh  was  often  present,  and  he  speaks  in  his 
autobiography  of  the  happy  influence  which  such 
opportunities  of  improvement  exercised  over  his 
boyhood  and  youth.  His  other  uncle,  Alexander, 
ar  Sandy,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  was  of  a 
different  cast  from  his  brother.  Whilst  James 
was  somewhat  of  a  humorist,  Alexander  was 
^rave  and  serious,  and  was  never  but  once  known 
to  perpetrate  a  joke.  A  cart-wright  by  trade, 
lie  had  been  infected  by  the  martial  enthusiasm 
which  was  kindled  by  the  outburst  of  the  first 
French  revolution,  and  entered  the  navy  ;  and  du- 
•ingthe  eventful  period  which  intervened  between 
;he  commencement  of  the  war  and  the  peace  of 
L802,  there  was  little  either  suffered  or  achieved 
)y  his  countrymen  in  which  he  had  not  a  share. 
Se  had  served  and  fought  under  Nelson,  and 
Duncan,  and  Keith,  and  was  one  of  the  men  who 
lad  been  drafted  out  of  the  fleet  to  supply  the 
ack  of  artillerymen  in  the  Egyptian  army  under 
^bercrombie.  Yet,  although  he  had  been  dis- 
inguished  for  his  personal  bravery  and  brilliant 
)erformances,  such  was  his  inmate  modesty  of 
iharacter,  as  well  as  his  disgust  of  war  and 
Woodshed,  that  he  could  seldom  be  prevailed  on 
.0  narrate  his  exploits.  He  would  tell  what  he 
lad  seen — not  what  he  had  done.  From  his 
graphic  descriptions  of  foreign  scenery,  customs, 
blants,  and  animals,  the  thirsting  mind  of  his 
youthful  auditor  gained  a  large  accession  of  valu- 
ible  ideas.  Nor  was  the  instruction  imparted  by 
;he  uncles  limited  to  secular  topics ;  for  it  is  re- 
jorded  to  their  honor  that,  on  Sabbath  evenings, 
hey  were  accustomed  to  assemble  Hugh,  in  com- 
)any  with  his  sisters  and  two  cousins,  to  be  cate- 
ihised  and  examined  on  religious  subjects.  On 
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these  occasions  they  attempted,  with  gentle  earn- 
estness, to  sow  that  seed  of  divine  truth  which 
might  spring  up  and  yield  a  holy  increase  in 
future  years — a  labor  of  love  that  has  not  been 
without  its  reward. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  LORD  OUR  REFUGE. 
(Lines  said  to  have  been  found  in  a  poor  woman's  cottage. ) 

In  the  mid  silence  of  the  voiceless  night, 
When  chased  by  airy  dreams  the  slumbers  flee, 
Whom  in  the  darkness  does  my  spirit  seek, 
0  God  !  but  thee  ? 

And  if  there  is  a  weight  upon  my  breast, 
Some  vague  impression  of  the  day  foregone, 
Scarce  knowing  what  it  is,  I  fly  to  thee, 
And  lay  it  down. 

Or  if  it  be  the  heaviness  that  comes 
In  token  of  anticipated  ill. 
My  bosom  takes  no  heed  of  what  it  is, 
Since  'tis  thy  will. 

For  0  !  in  spite  of  past  or  present  care, 
Or  any  thing  beside,  how  joyfully 
Passes  that  silent,  solitary  hour. 
My  God,  with  thee  ! 

More  peaceful  than  the  silence  of  the  night, 
More  tranquil  than  the  stillness  of  that  hour. 
More  blest  than  any  thing,  my  bosom  lies 
Beneath  thy  power. 

For  what  is  there  on  earth  that  I  desire, 
Of  all  that  it  can  give  or  take  from  me. 
Or  whom  in  heaven  does  my  spirit  seek, 
0  God  !  but  thee? 


Selected  for  Friends'  Koview. 
It  is  the  Lord;  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good." 
1  Sam.  3  :  18. 

My  Jesus,  as  thou  wilt ! 
Oh!  may  thy  will  be  mine  ! 
Into  thy  hand  of  love 
I  would  my  all  resign. 
Through  sorrow,  or  through  joy, 
Conduct  me  as  thine  own. 
And  help  me  still  to  say, 
My  Lord,  thy  will  be  done ! 

My  Jesus,  as  thou  wilt! 
If  needy  here  and  poor. 
Give  me  thy  people's  bread, 
Their  portion  rich  and  sure. 
The  manna  of  thy  word 
Let  my  soul  feed  upon  ; 
And  if  all  else  should  fail — 
My  Lord,  thy  will  be  done  ! 

My  Jesus,  as  thou  wilt ! 
If  among  thorns  I  go. 
Still  sometimes  here  and  there 
Let  a  few  roses  blow. 
But  thou  on  earth  along 
The  thorny  path  hast  gone. 
Then  lead  me  after  thee  : 
My  Lord,  thy  will  be  done  ! 

My  Jesus,  as  thou  wilt ! 

Though  seen  through  many  a  tear. 

Let  not  my  star  of  hope 

Grow  dim  or  disappear. 

Since  thou  on  earth  hast  wept 

And  sorrowed  oft  alone, 

If  I  must  weep  with  thee. 

My  Lord,  thy  will  be  done ! 
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My  Jesus,  as  thou  wilt ! 
If  loved  ones  must  depart, 
Suifer  not  sorrow's  flood 
To  overwhelm  my  heart : 
For  they  are  blest  with  thee, 
Their  race  and  conflicts  won  : 
Let  me  but  follow  them. 
My  Lord,  thy  will  be  done  I 

My  Jesus,  as  thou  wilt ! 
When  death  itself  draws  nigh, 
To  thy  dear  wounded  side 
I  would  for  refuge  fly. 
Leaning  on  thee,  to  go 
Where  thou  before  hast  gone; 
The  rest  as  thou  shalt  please. 
My  Lord,  thy  will  be  done  ! 

My  Jesus,  as  thou  wilt ! 
All  shall  be  well  for  me  : 
Each  changing  future  scene 
I  gladly  trust  with  thee. 
Straight  to  my  home  above 
1  travel  calmly  on. 
And  sing,  in  life  or  death, 
My  Lord,  thy  will  be  done  ! 

Benjamin  Schmolk. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 
Foreign  Intelligence. — We  have  dates  from  Havre 
to  the  23d  ult.,  and  from  Liverpool  and  London  to 
the  27th. 

England. — The  steamer  Cyclops,  dispatched  by  the 
government  to  make  additional  soundings  along  the 
proposed  route  of  the  transatlantic  telegraph,  has 
accomplished  the  service,  and  arrived  at  Newfound- 
land. The  result  of  the  survey  is  stated  to  be  favora- 
ble, confirming  that  made  some  time  since  by  the  U. 
S.  steamer  Arctic. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  in  Ihe  House  of  Commons 
whether  reparation  had  been  demanded  for  the  des- 
truction of  property  belonging  to  British  subjects,  in 
the  bombardment  of  Greytown  by  U.  S.  vessels.  Lord 
Palmerston  said  that  such  demand  had  not  been  made, 
because  the  law  officers  of  the  government  had  given 
the  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  sustained.  A  spirited 
discussion  ensued,  but  no  action  was  taken. 

The  Postmaster  General's  report  for  1856  states  that 
4'?8,000,000  letters  passed  through  the  post  office 
during  the  year,  an  increase  of  22,000,000  over  1855. 
In  1839  the  number  was  76,000,000.  Upwards  of 
$50,000,000  was  sent  by  post  office  orders  last  year. 

The  Oath  bill,  admitting  Jews  to  Parliament,  has 
passed  the  House  of  Commons. 

France. — The  election  of  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive body  took  place  on  the  21st  and  22d,  and  so  far 
as  appears,  was  conducted  quietly.  The  result  was 
not  fully  known,  but  tliere  was  little  doubt  that  the 
government  had  carried  the  provinces.  The  accounts 
from  Paris  were  conflicting,  but  it  was  probable  that 
seven  government  and  three  opposition  candidates 
had  been  elected.  It  was  doubted  whether  the  latter 
would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  necessary  for  ad- 
mission to  tlie  assembly. 

Spain. — The  Me.vican  question  was  stilj  in  an  un- 
satisfactory state,  with  no  indications  of  probable  ad- 
justment. In  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Catalonia, 
great  depression  exists,  and  although  some  of  the 
manufacturers  continue  giving  their  men  employment, 
even  at  a  loss  to  themselves,  numbers  are  out  of 
work  and  sulfering  froui  want,  and  serious  disturban- 
ces have  taken  place. 

Me.xico. — Kccent  accounts  state  that  a  revolt  of 
4,000  or  5,000  Indians  had  taken  place  near  Acapulco, 
caused,  it  is  said,  by  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of 
a  priest  who  had  been  preaching  insurrection  from 
the  pulpit.    UqIobs  the  revolt  could  be  speedily  sub- 


dued, it  was  feared  that  communication  between 
Acapulco  and  the  capital  would  be  cut  off. 

Gdiana. — A  vessel  from  Calcutta  recently  arrived 
at  Demarara  with  260  coolies  on  board.  During  a 
voyage  of  90  days,  113  had  died  of  cholera,  dysentery 
and  ship  fever,  and  60  were  conveyed  to  the  hospital 
on  their  arrival,  several  of  whom  died. 

Domestic. — Returns,  mostly  official,  from  nearly  all 
the  counties  of  Kansas  where  any  election  was  held 
on  the  15th  ult.,  give  an  aggregate  of  1,572  vote; 
polled,  the  number  of  registered  voters  in  the  sams 
counties  being  7,205.    Some  Missourians  are  said  tt 
have  voted  in  some  of  the  border  counties.    A  cor-i 
respondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Times  states  that  at  least  2; 
of  the  delegates  elected  are  pledged  to  submit  th«| 
Constitution,  when  framed,  to  a  popular  vote  ;  and  ' 
that  the  plan  most  likely  to  be  adopted  is  to  omit  it 
the  Constitution  itself  all  reference  to  slavery,  and 
have  a  separate  clause  recognizing  slavery,  to  be  in- 
corporated into  the  instrument  only  in  case  of  iti 
being  approved  at  the  election.    The  marshals  ant  [ 
deputies  appointed  by  Gov.  Robinson,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Topeka  Legislature,  are  engaged  ii 
taking  a  careful  census  of  the  population.    Bmigra  j; 
tion  continues  to  flow  into  the  Territory,  and  specu- 
lation and  enterprise  are  very  active. 

The  contract  for  carrying  the  mail  overland  fronj 
the  Mississippi  to  California,  under  a  law  of  the  las' 
Congress,  has  been  awarded  by  the  Postmaster  Gener- 
al  to  several  individuals,  mostly  express  managers 
in  New  York,  who  are  to  receive  $595,000  a  year  foi 
semi-weekly  service.  The  route  chosen  is  from  St 
Louis  and  Memphis,  uniting  at  Little  Rock,  Ark 
thence  to  El  Paso  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  over  th 
southern  wagon  road,  via  Fort  Yuma  and  St.  Ber 
nardino,  to  San  Francisco.  Four-horse  coaches  o 
spring  wagons,  suitable  for  conveying  passengers,  ari 
to  be  used,  and  each  trip  is  to  be  performed  withii 
twenty-five  days. 

Col.  Cummings,  recently  a  western  Indian  Agent 
has  been  appointed  Governor  of  Utah.  The  militar 
force  destined  for  that  Territory  is  expected  to  leav 
Fort  Leavenworth  on  the  15th  inst.,  and  to  reach  th 
military  reserve,  forty  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City 
about  the  middle  of  Tenth  month  next,  in  time  t( 
make  arrangements  for  winter  quarters.  Of  coursi 
no  active  operations  are  intended  this  season. 

The  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals  having  de 
cidcd  the  Metropolitan  Police  bill  to  be  constii 
tutional,  the  Mayor  has  submitted  and  disbanded  th 
municipal  police  hitherto  under  his  orders.  Tho 
police  arrangements  of  the  city  are  thus  left  in  th 
hands  of  the  iletropolitan  police,  appointed  under  thi. 
authority  of  the  Legislature.  Several  serious  riot;' 
occurred  on  the  4th  inst.,  in  which  ten  persons  wen! 
killed  and  50  or  60  wounded.  The  military  wcrii 
ordered  out,  but  were  not  brought  into  action,  thedi."!!' 
turbances  being  supi)ressed  by  the  police.  They  wer^ 
renewed,  however,  on  the  5th,  when  a  number  of  per-.', 
sons  were  shot,  and  others  injured  by  bricks  and  othej 
missiles.  The  military  took  possession  of  the  district 
and  dispersed  the  rioters.  Some  of  the  disbandeo 
policemen  are  said  to  have  been  active  participants  ir 
these  outrages. 

During  the  last  month  the  coinage  at  the  U.  S 
Mint  in  this  city  was  2,843,832  pieces,  of  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  $310, 000;  of  which  $23,496  was  in  gold 
$265,000  in  silver,  and  $22,000  in  copper. 

The  government  has  sent  out  an  expedition  undei 
the  command  of  Lieut.  Warren,  to  explore  the  regior 
lying  between  the  Yellowstone,  Missouri  and  Piatt* 
rivers,  of  wiiich  scarcely  anything  is  known  excepi 
from  the  reports  of  Indians. 

William  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State  during  Presi- 
dent  Pierce's  administration,  died  suddenly  on  the  4tl 
inst.  at  Ballston,  N.  Y. 
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^Jie  Epiatle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in 
London,  hy  adjournments,  from  the  20<A  of 
Fifth  month  to  the  1%th  of  the  same,  inclusive, 

11  1857;  to  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meet- 
ings of  Friends  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  elsewhere.. 

)ear  Friends, — 

:  In  being  again  permitted  to  come  together  as 
I  Yearly  Meeting,  our  hearts  have  been  humbled 
nder  the  renewed  sense  cf  the  loving-kindness 
f  the  Lord.  Truly  his  compassions  fail  not. 
'hey  are  new  every  morning  :  great  is  his  faith- 
ilness. 

We  take  comfort  in  the  persuasion  that  there 
re  many  amongst  us  who,  like  Simeon  of  old, 
an  reverently  bless  the  Lord  that  their  eyes  ' 
ave  been  opened  to  see  his  salvation.  May 
nese  be  strenghened  to  hold  fast  their  hope, 
n  every  storm  of  conflict  or  of  trial  may  this 
lope  be  to  them  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  both 
pre  and  steadfast,  entering  into  the  eternal 
palities  within  the  veil.  And  may  they  be  so 
ept  by  the  power  of  God,  through  faith,  unto 
ae  very  end,  as  to  witness  the  Lord  Jesus,  in 
tie  fulness  of  his  redeeming  love,  to  be  not  only 
tieir  hope,  but  their  final  rest  and  everlasting 
raise.  But,  whilst  our  hearts  have  been  turned 
1  sympathy  and  love  towards  those  dear  friends 
'hom  we  can  salute  as  brethren  and  sisters  in 
Ihrist,  we  are  brought  into  a  lively  exercise  on 
ccount  of  others  amongst  us  who  cannot  yet 
e  written  amongst  the  living  in  Israel.  It  is 
n  awful  thing  to  be  numbered  with  the  many 
rho,  not  yielding  their  hearts  to  that  faith  in 
rhich  is  the  victory,  ••'  will  seek  to  enter  in 
nd  shall  not  be  able."  And  shall  any  think  it 
?ill  be  less  fearful  to  have  their  portion  with 
hose  who,  bo  far  from  striving  to  enter  in  at 


the  strait  gate,  are  striving  to  evade  it,  pre- 
ferring a  way  pleasing  to  the  unregenerate  na- 
ture, and  quenching  the  light  that  would  make 
their  darkness  manifest  ?  Oh  !  that  the  hearts 
of  these  might  be  melted  under  the  living  sense 
of  the  tenderness  of  that  compassion  in  which 
they  are  invited  and  even  entreated,  freely  to 
accept  the  offers  of  the  redeeming  love  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus.  Oh  !  that  they  might  be  pre- 
vailed upon,  ere  the  day  of  their  visitation  is 
passed  away  for  ever,  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of 
eternal  love,  that  would  yet  plead  with  them, 
"  Turn  ye,  turn  ye ;  why  will  ye  die  ?  " 

How  encouraging  to  the  true  penitent,  how 
full  of  instruction  to  the  advanced  Christian,  is 
the  language  of  the  Redeemer,  "  I  am  the  door  : 
by  me  \i  any  man  enter  in,  he  shall  be  saved."  If 
is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  it  bears  an  effectual  witness  to  Christ, 
and  brings  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  grace  in  those 
various  relations  in  which  He  has  been  pleased 
to  reveal  Himself.  Under  the  power  of  heart- 
searching  conviction,  it  draws  the  believing  soul, 
in  contrition  and  humiliation,  to  the  Saviour's 
feet.  Here,  through  the  acceptance  of  Him,  in 
living  faith,  as  the  propitiation  for  sin,  the  re- 
conciling love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  the  heart, 
and  we  are  enabled  to  realize  the  inestimable 
■  privilege  of  access  unto  God  j  not  in  our  own 
right,  or  for  any  works  of  righteousness  that 
we  have  done,  but  for  the  sake  of  Christ  alone. 
In  thus  witnessing  of  Him,  and  establishing  the 
soul  upon  Him,  the  Holy  Spirit  becomes  a  Com- 
forter indeed.  Through  his  sanctifying  power, 
the  righteousness  of  God,  through  faith,  is  more 
and  more  manifested  in  the  life  and  conversation, 
whilst  all  boasting  is  excluded.  The  promise  of 
the  New  Covenant,  in  its  most  precious  import, 
is  fulfilled.  The  law  of  God  becomes  more  and 
more  plainly  written  upon  the  heart,  whilst  a  yet 
clearer  and  clearer  view  is  granted  of  the  depth 
of  that  love  which,  in  Christ  Jesus,  pardoneth 
iniquity,  transgression  and  sin.  Fervently  do 
we  desire  that  our  dear  friends,  everywhere, 
may  press  after  an  individual  acquaintance  with 
this  heart-searching  and  heart-sanctifying  know- 
ledge of  the  Son  of  God.  May  none,  under  the 
heavy  weight  of  conviction,  stop  short  in  the 
first  stage  of  Christian  experience  ;  but,  yielding 
without  reserve  to  the  further  manifestations  of 
light  and  truth,  may  they  be  brought  from  step 
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to  step,  in  faith  and  faithfulness,  to  the  full  en- 
joyment in  their  own  souls  of  the  covenant  of 
life  and  peace. 

Intimately  connected  with  our  experience  in 
these  things,  and  with  our  growth  in  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,  is  our  estimate  of  the  great  duty 
of  public  worship.  We  have  afresh  rejoiced  in 
the  high  privileges  which  abound  in  the  Grospel, 
in  relation  to  this  subject.  He  who  died  for  his 
people  to  save  them  from  their  sins,  ever  liveth 
to  make  intercession  for  them.  Through  his 
mediation,  without  the  necessity  for  any  inferior 
instrumentality,  is  the  Father  to  be  approached 
and  reverently  worshipped.  The  Lord  Jesus 
has  for  ever  fulfilled  and  ended  the  typical  and 
sacrificial  worship  under  the  law,  by  the  ofi'ering 
up  of  Himself  upon  the  cross  for  us,  once  for  all. 
He  has  opened  the  door  of  access  into  the  inner 
sanctuary,  and  graciously  appointed  spiritual 
oiferings  for  the  service  of  his  temple,  suited  to 
the  several  conditions  of  all  who  worship  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  The  broken  and  contrite 
heart,  the  confession  of  the  soul  prostrate  before 
God,  the  prayer  of  the  afflicted  when  he  is  over- 
whelmed, the  earnest  wrestling  of  the  spirit,  the 
outpouring  of  humble  thanksgiving,  the  spiritual 
song  and  melody  of  the  heart,  the  simple  exer- 
cise of  faith,  the  self-denying  service  of  love; — 
these  are  among  the  sacrifices  which  He,  our 
merciful  and  faithful  High  Priest,  is  himself 
pleased  to  prepare  by  his  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of 
them  that  receive  Him,  and  to  present  with  ac- 
ceptance unto  God.  In  his  presence  there  is 
life  and  power.  "  He  satisfieth  the  longing  soul, 
and  filleth  the  hungry  soul  with  goodness."  He 
beautifies  the  meek  with  salvation.  How  pre- 
cious, how  deeply  practical  are  these  truths. 
Blay  they  be  yet  more  and  more  livingly  under- 
stood and  experienced  amongst  us.  May  none 
yield  to  the  idea  that  there  can  be  -worship  in 
any  prescribed  system  of  observances  apart  from 
the  ministrations  of  the  Lord's  Spirit,  or  conclude 
that  there  can  be  no  true  worship  even  where 
the  immediate  operations  of  his  Spirit  are  enjoyed, 
without  the  accompaniment  of  outward  teaching 
or  services. 

Highly  do  we  prize  those  spiritual  gifts  which 
the  Lord  Jesus  is  graciously  pleased  still  to  dis- 
tribute for  the  winning  of  souls  unto  Himself 
and  for  the  edifying  of  the  body.  May  they  in- 
crease and  abound  amongst  us  to  his  praise! 
But,  whilst  we  rejoice  in  that  Christian  liberty 
which  exists  amongst  us  for  the  free  exercise  of 
these  gifts,  earnest  is  our  desire  that  none  of  our 
members  may  ever  let  go  their  assured  belief  in 
the  reality  and  efficacy  of  the  immediate  teach- 
ings of  the  Holy  Spirit.  When  assembled  in 
our  religious  meetings,  may  none  rest  in  a  vacant 
stillness  or  indolent  musing,  or  in  thoughts 
wandering  upon  earthly  things.  May  all  seri- 
ously remember  that  the  object  of  thus  assem- 
bling is  the  worship  of  the  infinite,  all-seeing  and 
ever-present  God.    And  let  it  not  be  forgotten 


that  the  purpose  of  the  immediate  ministry  (  ! 
his  Spirit  is  to  bring  us  into  deep  searching  i  * 
heart ;  to  enlighten  us  to  see  our  true  state ; 
control  and  sanctify  our  thoughts  and  a£Fection.'i 
and,  beyond  all,  to  take  of  the  things  of  Chris;  * 
and  apply  with  power  to  the  healing,  strength  ^ 
ening  and  refreshment  of  the  humble  and  bl  " 
lieving  soul.     Were  this  blessed  experient  " 
more  diligently  sought  after  and  realized  by  oi 
members,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  our  religioi 
meetings,  both  on  First  and  other  days  of  tl  *' 
week,  would  become,  far  more  than  is  now  tl 
case,  occasions  of  real  profit  and  refreshmenl 
the  number  of  spiritual  worshippers  would  V 
increased,  and  our  simple  and  truly  Christis! 
principles  relating  to  these  vitally  important  sul 
jects  would  be  yet  more  effectually  commendel 
to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  others. 

Very  impressive  are  the  words  of  our  Ho! 
Redeemer,  in  which  He  describes  his  trr 
followers,  "they  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as 
am  not  of  the  world."  He  is  the  Emanuei 
elect  and  precious,  the  image  of  Him  who 
invisible,  in  whom  the  righteousness  and  grace  ( 
God  are  revealed  to  man.  And  it  is  the  hig 
privilege  of  his  disciples  to  follow  his  steps ;  ■ 
be  conformed  to  his  holy  image ;  to  be,  like  HIb 
pure  and  separated  in  spirit  from  the  world,  me€ 
and  lowly  in  heart,  not  seeking  to  gratify  sel 
but  in  all  things  given  up  to  spend  and  be  speii 
for  the  good  of  others,  to  do  or  to  sufi"er  accordin 
to  the  will  of  God.  This  is  the  path  which  oi 
divine  Forerunner  hath  Himself  marked  out  an 
consecrated  for  us ;  a  path  of  self-denial,  humilii 
and  holiness.  Let  none,  therefore,  deceive  then 
selves  by  any  means.  The  lust  of  the  flesh,  tM 
lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,  are  not  cl' 
the  Father,  but  are  of  the  world.  And  whetWl ' 
it  be  in  our  personal  habits  or  attire,  in  our  sty  |j 
of  living,  in  the  general  tone  of  our  conversatic' 
or  reading,  in  the  mode  of  spending  our  time  ( 
our  money,  in  the  character  of  our  occupation' 
or  in  the  manner  of  conducting  our  outwai 
affairs,  whether  it  be  in  that  which  we  do  or  r 
that  which  we  leave  undone,  all  that  in  anywif 
fosters  the  desires  of  the  flesh  or  of  the  vain  an 
unregenerate  mind  impairs  the  health  and  vigc; 
of  the  Christian  life.  In  looking  at  the  hoi 
example  of  his  Lord,  the  humble  believer  :i 
made  deeply  sensible  that  he  hath  not  attained! 
but  as  he  advances  in  his  course,  he  will  be  moi 
and  more  constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ,  i 
"  follow  after"  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity 
often  faint,  yet  still  pressing  forward.  May  non 
be  satisfied  with  any  lower  aim.  The  standar 
is  a  high  one,  but  it  is  set  before  us  in  infinit 
wisdom  and  love,  by  Him  who  is  willing  gr£ 
ciously  to  supply  all  our  need. 

In  that  great  work  of  regeneration,  withoi 
which  none  can  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  thi 
corrupt  will  and  aflfections  are  changed,  nem 
tastes  and  new  hopes  are  acquired,  and  a  new 
will  and  new  affections  are  implanted,  and  grov 
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ip  as  necessary  parts  of  the  nature  of  the  new 
aan,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness 
ind  true  holiness.  They  who  are  thus  trans- 
brmed  by  the  renewing  of  their  minds  can  no 
onger  be  conformed  to  this  world.  The  axe  is 
aid  to  the  root  of  the  corrupt  tree.  It  is  in  the 
ixperience  of  this  blessed  change  that  the  true 
emedy  is  to  be  found  for  worldliness  in  all  its 
)rms.  And  seeing  we  are  compassed  with  so 
lany  infirmities,  and  surrounded  by  temptation 
n  every  hand,  may  we  individually  cherish  a 
srvent  engagement  of  heart  that  we  may  be 
ally  redeemed  and  preserved  from  the  corrup- 
ions  of  the  world  and  from  the  deadening  in- 
uences  of  its  spirit.  The  present  is  a  day  of 
birring  engagement  and  of  great  competition, 
lay  our  dear  friends  who  are  concerned  in  trade 
eware  of  being  drawn,  it  may  be  almost  imper- 
eptibly,  into  the  vortex.  Whilst  seeking,  in 
le  fear  of  the  Lord,  to  provide  things  honest 
1  the  sight  of  all  men,  may  you  take  heed  of 
jiaking  the  standard  of  others  the  measure  of 
iour  estimate  of  that  in  which  a  competency 
consists.  Remember,  we  entreat  you,  into  what 
nares,  into  how  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts, 
hey  fall  who  set  their  hearts  upon  temporal 
iches.  Let  not  the  best  of  your  time  and  of 
our  energies  be  devoted  unnecessarily  to  the 
oncerns  of  business.  In  all  your  engagements 
eek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ess  ;  not  desiring  for  yourselves  or  for  your 
(hildren  large  earthly  possessions,  but  rather  lay- 
1  pg  up  treasure  in  heaven,  and  seeking,  above  all, 
|tiat  you,  and  that  they,  may  have  an  eternal 
jortion  in  Christ. 

1  This  meeting  has  been  brought  under  deep 
oucern,  in  view  of  the  fearful  amount  of  sin  and 
aisery  existing  in  our  land  through  the  prevail- 
'  fig  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  We  regard  with 
prdial  satisfaction  the  efforts  of  many  of  our 
aembers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  stay 
^le  progress  of  this  desolating  scourge;  and  we 
ike  comfort  in  believing  that,  under  the  divine 
jlessing,  their  labor  has  not  been  in  vain.  Whilst 
fe  would  carefully  avoid  interfering  in  any  way 
ith  the  Christian  liberty  of  our  dear  friends,  we 
'ould  encourage  them  seriously  to  consider  what 
lay  be  their  individual  duty  in  relation  to  this 
nportant  subject.  The  more  we  seek  to  follow 
lie  example,  and  to  be  imbued  with  the  spirit, 
,f  our  blessed  Redeemer,  the  less  shall  we  be 
isposed  to  shrink  from  any  course  of  efibrt  or 
(f  self-denial,  which  a  compassionate  regard  for 
iie  temporal  and  eternal  well-being  of  those 
^ound  us  may  call  for  at  our  hands, 
j  We  have  at  this  time  been  comforted  by  the 
,eading  of  epistles  from  our  dear  brethren  in 
reland  and  in  America.  We  continue  highly 
p  prize  these  tokens  of  brotherly  interest  and 
Bgard.  May  nothing  be  permitted  to  interrupt 
ur  Christian  fellowship  ;  but  with  hearts  turned 
{nto  the  Lord,  and  brought  under  the  power  of 
|iis  blessed  Spirit,  may  we  be  yet  more  and  more 
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united  in  his  love,  and  be  strengthened  in  our 
different  allotments,  whether  of  service  or  of  suffer- 
ing, to  strive  together,  with  one  mind,  for  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel. 

Accounts  have  been  brought  up  to  this  meet- 
ing, in  usual  course,  of  the  distraints  upon  our 
members,  in  connexion  with  the  support  of  our 
Christian  testimony  against  the  payment  of  de- 
mands of  an  ecclesiastical  or  military  nature.  It 
is  at  the  present  time  especially  incumbent  upon 
the  members  of  our  Society  to  be  very  careful 
in  no  wise  to  compromise  their  testimonies  as  to 
these  important  subjects.  We  desire  to  encourage 
our  friends  everywhere  to  the  faithful  mainte- 
nance of  them  in  the  patience  and  firmness  that 
so  highly  become  our  Christian  profession. 

Throughout  the  course  of  our  deliberations  in 
this  meeting,  we  have  had  cause  to  acknowledge 
the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  preserving  us  in 
much  harmony  and  brotherly  condescension.  We 
thankfully  accept  this  as  a  token  for  good.  May 
He  continue  to  be  with  us  when  separated  one 
from  another ;  and  may  his  compassionate  re- 
gard be  extended  towards  all  our  dear  friends, 
wherever  situated.  May  the  aged  in  Christ  be 
encouraged  to  keep  the  word  of  his  patience, 
maintaining  their  watch,  as  servants  in  waiting, 
knowing  Him,  amidst  the  infirmities  of  declining 
years,  to  lift  them  above  every  wave  of  discourage- 
ment, with  the  sweet  assurance  that  their  redemp- 
tion draweth  nigh.  May  the  middle-aged  be 
stirred  up  to  continued  diligence,  calling  often  to 
remembrance  the  days  of  their  early  visitations 
and  the  vows  of  their  espousals  :  may  they  es- 
pecially guard  against  the  benumbing,  deadening 
influences  of  the  earthly  mind.  Now  is  your 
time,  dear  friends,  to  labor,  and  to  prove  your 
faithfulness  to  your  Lord :  let  not  the  sun  go 
down  upon  you  before  your  work  is  done.  And 
for  you,  beloved  younger  friends,  who  have  en- 
joyed many  privileges  both  in  your  training  and 
in  your  education,  greatly  do  we  desire  that  you 
may  be  encouraged  to  devote  yourselves  with  all 
earnestness  to  the  service  of  your  Lord  and  Re- 
deemer, and  that  all  that  you  have  and  all  that 
you  are  may  be  sanctified  to  his  use.  And  in 
the  end,  in  the  Lord's  unmerited  mercy,  may 
it  be  given  to  all,  of  every  age  and  condition, 
through  heartfelt  subjection  to  the  powerful 
work  of  redeeming  love,  to  have  their  part  in 
the  unspeakable  blessedness  of  them  that  enter 
in  through  the  gates  into  the  city  of  God,  to  go 
no  more  out  for  ever. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 
Joseph  Thorp, 
Clerk  to  the  Meeting  this  year. 


The  fountain  of  content  must  spring  up  in  the 
mind.  He  who  has  so  little  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  as  to  seek  happiness  by  changing 
anything  but  his  own  disposition,  will  waste  hia 
life  in  fruitless  efforts,  and  multiply  the  griefe 
which  he  purposes  to  remove. 
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A  Testimony  of  York  Monthly  Meeting,  England, 
concerning  Celia  WiLLCOCKS,  deceased. 
Our  late  dear  friend  Celia  Willcocks  was  the 
daughter  of  Jolin  and  Sarah  Willcocks,  memhers 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  She  was  horn  at 
Dungannon,  in  the  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in 
the  year  1791.  In  reverting  to  the  earlier  years 
of  her  life  she  has  heen  heard  to  express  her 
regret  that  they  were  spent  in  much  vanity  and 
self-indulgence.  Her  parents  were  at  that  time 
in  affluent  circumstances ;  but  previously  to  her 
father's  death,  in  1807,  their  property  was  much 
reduced.  Her  kind  and  affectionate  disposition 
was  manifested  in  her  exemplary  attention  to  her 
widowed  mother.  On  the  death  of  this  beloved 
parent  she  removed  to  England,  generously  leav- 
ing to  her  two  sisters  her  own  portion  of  an  in- 
come too  restricted  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
whole  number.  A  memorandum  records  her 
feelings  and  gives  some  insight  into  the  condition 
of  her  mind  at  this  time.  "  And  thus  I  first 
turned  from  my  once  happy  home 


my  once  happy  home ;  poor  in 
pocket,  feeble  in  body,  depressed  in  mind,  but 
firm  in  intention;  and  pursued  a  plan  formed  in 
weakness,  but  established  and  blessed  to  me  by 
the  good  providence  of  my  Grod."  In  connection 
with  the  foregoing  memorandum,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  remark  that,  within  a  few  years 
after  her  removal  to  England^  Celia  Willcocks 
was  disabled  by  feeble  health  for  all  personal 
effort  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence.  In 
the  very  moment  of  extremity,  friends  and  rela- 
tives, hitherto  almost  unknown  to  her,  came  for 
ward  and  made  such  provision  for  her  that  she 
not  only  had  the  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  but  the  means  of  ministering  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  poor  and  afflicted  to  the  end  of  her 
days.  Thus  in  her  experience  the  declaration  of 
the  Saviour  was  realized,  "  Give  and  it  shall  be 
given  unto  you,  good  measure,  pressed  down,  and 
shaken  together,  and  running  over,  shall  men 
give  into  your  bosom." 

About  the  year  1821  she  took  a  situation  in  a 
Friend's  family  in  the  neighborhood  of  Man 
Chester.  It  seems  to  have  been  near  the  close  of 
this  period,  under  a  visitation  of  illness,  that  she 
became  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  need  of  a 
Saviour, — of  taking  up  the  cross  and  following 
Him  in  the  path  of  self-denial.  In  reference  to 
this  period  she  writes  in  substance  as  follows : 
"  The  struggle  which  I  had  known  for  many 
years,  yea,  I  may  say  from  childhood,  the  law  of 
the  spirit  warring  against  the  law  of  the  flesh, 
issued  in  my  submission.  I  was  laid  low  before 
the  Lord.  I  was  willing  to  part  with  all  for 
Christ.  Life  was  not  dear  to  nie  in  comparison 
of  obtaining  peace  with  the  Lord."  "  After  a 
season  of  agony  not  to  be  conveyed  in  words, 
and  only  to  be  comprehended  by  those  who  have 
passed  through  a  like  dispensation,  a  measure  of 
hope  and  confidence  in  the  Lord's  mercy,  with  a 
fresh  extension  of  his  love  to  my  soul,  was  ex- 
perienced.   Some  external  sacrificea  were  made 


as  they  were  called  for.  These  were  of  muc 
use  in  causing  me  to  look  to  my  stoppings,  an 
to  step  only  on  that  rock  that  is  immovable,  wha 
ever  strives  against  it." 

In  the  year  1823  Celia  Willcocks  removed  i 
York,  and  was  employed  in  the  shop  of  our  la 
friend  William  Alexander,  who  was  a  bookselle 
The  work  of  Divine  grace  appeared  to  be  pr 
gressing  in  her  heart ;  and,  whilst  watchful  i 
maintain  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towarc 
God  and  man,  her  desires  increased  that  othe: 
might  become  partakers  of  the  love  and  mercy 
that  Saviour  who  was  now  so  precious  to  hersel 
To  this  end  she  often  directed  the  attention 
customers,  in  a  pleasant  and  unobtrusive  way,  i 
books  calculated  to  promote  their  spiritual  we 
fare.  She  was  kind  and  attentive  to  the  po( 
and  afflicted,  mixing  a  word  of  Christian  couns- 
with  her  efforts  to  relieve  their  temporal  want 

Whilst  thus  making  progress  in  the  school 
Christ,  she  believed  it  to  be  required  of  her 
give  expression  at  times,  in  our  meetings  f( 
worship,  to  her  exercise  of  mind  for  the  spiritu 
welfare  of  those  assembled.  She  first  spoke  thu 
as  a  minister,  at  York,  in  the  year  1824.  H( 
health,  which  had  long  been  delicate,  gave  wa 
about  this  time,  and  for  nearly  seven  years  si 
was  confined  to  her  bed  or  couch  by  an  affectic 
of  the  spine.  Under  this  affliction  she  was 
good  example  not  only  of  patience  and  resigns 
tion,  but  of  diligence  in  the  service  of  her  Loi 
and  master.  Few  who  visited  her  whilst  in  th 
helpless  condition  left  her  without  receivic 
Christian  counsel  or  admonition.  Pencilled  nott 
and  letters  often  conveyed  her  feelings  of  Chri 
tian  love  and  concern  to  the  absent.     On  ri 


covering  from  this  infirm  condition,  so  as  to  I 
able  to  attend  our  meetings  for  worship,  hereon 
munications  in  the  ministry  became  frequent 
and  she  was  acknowledged  as  a  minister  by  Yor 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  P]iglith  month,  1838. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  her  Christian  cours' 
Celia  Willcocks  believed  herself  called  to  wal 
in  a  very  narrow  path.  This  was  manifest  i 
her  plain  and  uucostly  attire,  in  the  simple  fn: 
niture  of  her  house,  and  in  her  speech  and  di 
meanor.  At  the  same  time  her  affability  an 
openness  made  her  company  and  counsel  acccp 
able  to  the  young,  by  many  of  whom  she  wf 
much  beloved. 

Secluded  for  several  years  from  all  society 
except  the  visitors  to  her  sick  chamber,  our  des 
friend  was  nevertheless  enabled  to  enter  wit 
interest  into  the  altered  circumstances  attendai] 
upon  a  partial  restoration  to  health.  Enlarge 
social  Christian  intercourse  and  experience  wei! 
accompanied  with  an  increase  of  that  true  Gospi 
liberty  which,  taking  no  inferior  standard,  coul 
offer  the  apostolic  salutation  of  "  Grace  be  wit 
all  them  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ij 
sincerity." 

In  the  year  1842  she  was  liberated  to  visit  th 
meetings  of  Friends  in  Ireland.    In  the  course  ( 
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ihis  visit  she  was  brought  into  concern  for  some 
ffho  had  been  tempted  to  deny  the  divinity  of 
;he  Lord  Jesus.  She  passed  through  much  ex- 
jrcise  of  mind  on  their  account.  Having  been 
lerself  made  a  joyful  partaker  of  his  Divine  help 
ind  fulness,  and  having  witnessed  her  own  sins 
fO  be  forgiven  for  his  name's  sake,  she  mourned 
)ver  those  who,  through  a  spirit  of  unbelief,  had 

^hut  themselves  out  from  these  blessings.  Under 
hhese  feelings  she  labored  and  prayed  for  their 

'Restoration.  In  this  exercise  she  realized  the 
Heclaration,  He  that  watereth  shall  be  watered 
'ilso  himself."  From  this  period  her  ministry 
'lecame  marked  by  a  more  abundant  declaration 
if  the  divinity  and  offices  of  the  Saviour,  and  by 
nvitations  to  love  Him  because  of  his  love  to  us. 

In  the  year  1844  Celia  Willcocks  visited  the 
amilies  of  Friends  and  the  attenders  of  our 
meetings  in  York  Monthly  Meeting.  In  the 
Twelfth  month,  1845,  accompanied  by  a  female 
riend,  and  with  the  unity  of  her  Monthly  Meet- 
ng,  she  visited  the  public-houses  and  dram-shops 
n  the  city  of  York,  giving  counsel  to  the  keepers 
)i  these  houses  and  to  persons  frequenting  them, 
md  distributing  religious  tracts  in  the  course  of 
ler  visit.  With  very  little  exception,  they  were 
•ivilly,  and  in  many  instances  kindly  and  cordial- 
y  received,  in  280  visits  paid  in  the  course  of 
;liis  engagement.  She  had  long  been  deeply 
.mpressed  with  the  evils  attendant  on  the  use  of 
intoxicating  licpors,  and  she  labored  diligently 
;o  promote  entire  abstinence  from  them. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  her  life 
;he  health  of  Celia  Willcocks  was  such  as  to  Con- 
ine her  almost  entirely  to  the  house.  In  the 
liope  of  benefit  to  her  health,  she  removed  to 
Scarborough  some  time  previously  to  her  decease, 
[a  the  course  of  her  illness  she  passed  through  a 
season  of  painful  depression  ;  but  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  the  lifting  up  of  the  light  of  the 
Lord's  countenance  upon  her,  so  that  He  who 
biad  visited  her  in  her  youth,  and  by  his  grace 
bad  qualified  her  for  his  service,  became  her 
evening  song.     During  a  visit  paid  her  a  few 

'  months  before  her  decease,  she  expressed  great 
thankfulness  for  the  feeling  she  was  so  much 
favored  with  of  the  Divine  presence,  and  said, 
"  I  am  resting  on  Jesus,  the  rock  of  ages.  I  feel 
fliat  all  my  sins  are  forgiven  for  his  sake.  I  cling 
to  my  Saviour  day  by  day,  and  am  sensible  of 
being  supported  by  his  arm.  I  desire  to  be  pre- 
served in  patience  till  He  sees  meet  to  call  me;" 
and,  referring  to  her  bodily  weakness,  she  added, 
"  I  know  that  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ  would 
be  far  better." 

About  the  middle  of  the  Seventh  month,  two 

■  friends,  whom  she  had  long  known,  but  had  not 
seen  for  a  considerable  time,  called  upon  her. 
She  recounted  to  them  many  circumstances  that 
had  attended  her  course  of  recent  times,  and  the 
Lord's  merciful  dealings  with  her.  In  the  re- 
membrance of  these  mercies  her  heart  seemed  to 
overflow  with  gratitude  and  praise ;  yet  she  said 


she  "felt  herself  to  be  nothing,  and  as  if  she 
never  had  been  able  to  do  anything." 

She  expressed  her  great  thankfulness  for  the 
abundant  provision  that  was  made  for  the  supply 
of  her  outward  wants  in  this  time  of  weakness 
and  suffering  •  but  the  subject  which,  above  every 
other,  appeared  to  engage  her  thoughts,  and  on 
which  she  delighted  to  dwell,  was  the  great  love 
of  the  Saviour  in  laying  down  his  life,  that  He 
might  obtain  redemption  for  man,  even  the  for- 
giveness of  sins ;  and  in  the  sense  of  this  mercy 
extended  to  herself,  she  was  permitted  to  look 
with  hope  and  joy  to  that  rest  which  is  beyond 
the  grave. 

Thus  enabled  to  repose,  with  undoubting  con- 
fidence, on  her  Saviour,  having  the  evidence  of 
his  Spirit  witnessing  with  her  spirit  that  she  wag 
his,  she  records  her  anxious  desire  that  the  work 
of  sanctification  may  be  completed, — that  the 
robe  may  be  afresh  washed  and  made  white  in 
blood  of  the  Lamb ;  concluding,  "  Oh,  what  a 
wondrous  work  to  be  made  fit  for  endless  glory 
through  such  a  sacrifice  !  Blessed  for  ever  be 
his  name  who  hath  gotten  the  victory  for  us  !" 

The  closing  scene  of  our  beloved  friend's  life 
was  painless  and  sudden.  She  died  on  the  31st 
of  the  Eighth  month,  1855,  aged  64  years,  having 
been  an  acknowledged  minister  17  years.  Her 
remains  were  interred  in  Friends'  burial-ground 
at  Scarborough,  on  the  5th  of  the  Ninth  month 
following. 


For  Friends'  Kcview. 
THE  MONITOR. — NO.  VI. 
The  Great  Partition  Wall. 

The  writer  was  recently  at  the  house  of  a 
hospitable  Friend,  whose  visitors  consisted  mostly 
of  middle-aged  and  elderly  persons ;  but  a  number 
of  young  men  and  women  coming  in  on  a  visit 
to  the  younger  branches  of  the  family,  im- 
mediately, and  in  great  apparent  haste,  the 
older  visitors  were  hurried  into  one  room  and 
the  younger  into  another.  hat  is  the  reason 
for  this  "strange  separation  ?  Is  it  that  the 
young  people  may  indulge  freely  and  without 
restraint  in  light,  idle  talk  and  foolish  jesting? 
while  their  parents  and  older  friends  probably 
pass  the  time  in  a  dull  and  spiritless  manner. 
In  such  cases  both  lose  by  the  separation.  The 
young  people  might  enjoy  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  their  elder  friends,  and  the  latter 
be  enlivened  by  the  company  of  the  former,  pro- 
vided they  had  acquired  the  habit  of  mutually 
interesting  each  other. 

Was  this  a  rare  or  extraordinary  instance? 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  such  practices  are  ex- 
tremely common  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
So  general  is  this  separation,  that  it  is  quite 
rare  to  find  an  elderly  person  who  can^  make 
his  conversation  and  company  attractive  to 
young  people ;  and  when  such  an  instance  oc- 
curs it  is  pointed  to  as  a  great  rarity,  as  a  very 
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unusual  "  natural  gift."  "  He  knows  how  to 
make  himself  interesting  to  young  people  "  is 
stated  as  an  indication  of  genius,  like  that  of  a 
gift  for  poetry  or  natural  oratory,  whereas  it  is 
only  the  result  of  a  good  share  of  general  in- 
teUigence,  common  sense,  and  hahit,  with  one 
other  very  essential  ingredient,  namely,  making 
young  people  companions  and  confidants,  and 
not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  treating  them  as 
persons  to  be  lectured  or  instructed  in  a  cold  and 
distant  manner.  It  is  too  common  to  find  parents 
who  scrupulously  avoid  improper  company  them- 
selves, but  permit  their  children  to  associate 
with  much  that  is  of  an  injurious  character. 
They  themselves  will  attend  religious  meetings 
with  great  regularity,  but  do  little  to  induce 
their  children  to  be  equally  regular.  They 
seem  resolved  to  save  their  own  souls,  but  those 
committed  to  their  charge  are  allowed  to  wander 
towards  the  precipice  of  perdition,  with  not  half 
the  care  and  labor  bestowed  for  their  rescue 
that  are  given  to  heaping  up  earthly  treasure  to 
spoil  them  ! 

The  restricted  social  and  religious  intercourse 
now  prevailing  between  the  older  and  younger 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  the  dis- 
tance at  which  they  too  often  hold  each  other  at 
home,  have  become  a  most  formidable  evil, 
really  threatening  to  hreah  down  and  ruin  the 
Society.  In  every  instance  within  my  observa- 
tion where  this  separation  is  allowed  or  fostered, 
the  children  grow  up  and  show  no  mark  of  being 
Friends.  On  the  other  hand,  where  they  enjoy 
the  confidence  and  intimacy  of  their  parents  and 
elders,  and  where  the  principles  of  the  Society 
form  one  of  the  subjects  for  occasional  conversa- 
tion and  illustration,  such  children  generally 
grow  up  to  be  Friends  in  appearance  and  in 
substance. 

The  wide-spread  evil  just  alluded  to,  now  ex- 
tending its  blighting  influence  over  the  Society, 
is  fostered  by  an  error  into  which  some  pious 
parents  have  fallen,  but  which  Satan,  transformed 
into  an  angel  of  light,  finds  a  powerful  weapon  in 
his  cause.  It  is  this — that  the  hushandman  may 
expect  a  crop  vjithouf  wxcing  the  seed;  that  Divine 
grace  will  do  everything  for  their  children,  and 
that  nothing  is  needed  on  their  part.  Very  often 
this  is  only  a  delusion  adopted  to  sustain  indo- 
lence. It  is  the  diligent  only  that  can  look  with 
any  confidence  for  a  blessing.  "  Tr.\in  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is 
old  he  WILL  NOT  depart  from  it."  t. 

For  Friends"  Review. 
PARTING  WORDS. 

Like  many  others,  I  was  deprived,  while  quite 
young,  of  a  father's  care.  When  he  was  about 
to  depart  this  life,  he  had  me  brought  to  him, 
and  told  me  I  must  be  a  good  boy  and  love  God. 
I  was  too  young  fully  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  his  words  ;  but  having  them  at  times  revived 
by  my  dear  mother,  who  lived  a  few  years  longer. 


it  very  early  became  my  desire  to  obey  m}  ;] 
father's  injunction.    In  my  temptations,  changes  ,i 
and  overturnings,  those  words  come  before  my 
mind,  and  I  have  often  asked  myself  whether  I  5. 
was  living  the  life  which  my  dear  parents  de- 
sired I  should  live.    And  when  I  have  seen 
others  insensible  of  their  blessing  in  having  kind  , 
and  faithful  parents,  too  often  disregarding  their  • 
affectionate  advice  and  Christian  concern,  I  have 
thought  how  delightful  it  would  be  to  me  to  ^ 
have  the  opportunity  of  making  my  parents  ip 
happy  by  being  obedient  to  them.  w.  jj, 

  E 

HAS  THE  OFFENCE  OF  THE  CROSS  CEASED  ? 

The  faithful  exhibition  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  i  u 
is  not  all  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Church  1  11 
require.  tk 

You  may  go  into  one  of  our  churches  and  find  i  i 
it  filled  with  a  gay  and  fashionable  audience,  who  p 
will  sit  and  quietly  hear  the  most  sound  and  ea 
faithful  preaching — such  preaching  as  would  ■  fe 
have  roused  the  indignation  of  the  same  class  of  ft 
hearers  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  and  have  set  the  li 
whole  parish  in  a  flame  against  the  wildness  and  I  jl 
fanaticism  of  the  preacher.  How  is  it,  I  would  11 
ask,  that  the  gay,  the  dissipated,  the  worldly-  ji 
minded,  can  now  so  calmly  bear  what  would,  a  of 
few  years  ago,  have  proved  so  offensive  to  their  4 
pride,  and  so  outrageous  to  their  feelings  ?  4 

The  truth  must  be  acknowledged,  that,  from  s 
some  cause  or  other,  the  offence  of  the  Cross,  so  a 
far  as  the  preaching  of  it  is  concerned,  has,  in  a  j 
great  measure,  ceased.    Now  we  know  that  this  •  t: 
cessation  of  hostilities  is  no  real  reconciliation,  i 
no  solid  peace,  between  the  conflicting  elements  t 
of  nature  and  of  grace.    It  is  but  a  hollow  truce. . 
Men  tolerate  the  Gospel,  but  will  not  renounce  ■ 
their  sins ;  they  will  go  to  Church,  but  they  will  I 
not  give  up  the  theatre  and  the  ball-room,  the  ; 
card  part}',  the  gaming-table,  and  the  race-course. 
And  what  is  the  consequence?    The  minister 
who  has  preached  thus  faithfully,  looks  round 
upon  his  audience — is  glad  to  find  it  so  numerous, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  so  attentive.    He  has 
preached  the  word,  and  he  hopes  that  it  will  not 
be  unfruitful.    lie  has  not  shunned  to  declare 
the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and  it  is  not  his  fault 
if  they  refuse  to  receive  it,  and  are  not  benefited 
by  it.    And  yet,  after  the  most  powerful  of  his 
discourses,  how  many  arc  there  of  his  flock  who 
come  to  him  in  deep  distress  of  mind,  saying, 
"  how  shall  I  escape  the  wrath  to  come?" 

Shall  we  attempt  to  explain  why  such  effect 
has  ceased  to  follow  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  ? 
Is  it  not  because,  while  the  world  has  apparently 
come  nearer  to  the  Church,  the  Church  has  really  . 
drawn  nearer  to  the  world  ?  It  seems  as  if  a 
mutual  approximation  had  taken  place,  and  a 
mutual  sacrifice  had  been  made;  but,  in  truth, 
the  sacrifice  has  been  chiefly  on  one  side,  and 
that  the  wrong  side.  Things  which  ai-e,  perhaps, 
not  unlawful  in  themselves,  have  become  a  snare 
to  the  great  mass  of  professors  of  religion.    The  j 
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rorld  has  smiled  upon  them,  and  they  have  too 
ften  been  fascinated  by  its  smile.    Music,  for 
»'  istance,  is  not  only  gratifying  to  the  ear,  but 
"°  lay  be  made  profitable  to  the  heart ;  and  sacred 
'  lusic  may  well  raise  the  mind  to  glowing  antici- 
lations  of  the  nobler  harmonies  of  heaven.  And 
et,  alas  for  the  infirmity  of  human  nature ! 
ausic  has  too  often  proved  the  connecting  link 
etween  the  Church  and  the  world.  Doubtless 
here  are  many  professedly  Christian  residents 
Q  the  neighborhood  of  the  metropolis,  who  will 
rat  themselves  to  considerable  inconvenience, 
,nd  perhaps  expense,  to  attend  a  concert,  who 
vould  be  afraid  of  taking  cold  by  going  on  a 
veek-day  evening  to  hear  an  excellent  sermon  in 
I  church  close  at  their  own  doors.    So  much 
nore  do  they  value  what  will  please  their  ears, 
ihan  what  would  touch  and  amend  their  hearts  ! 
ind  when  the  world  sees  such  conduct  on  the 
)art  of  Christian  neighbors,  what  other  inference 
jan  they  be  expected  to  draw  from  it,  than  that  pro- 
'essing  Christians  do  not  believe  what  they  pro- 
fess;  that  their  religion  is  but  a  cloak,  which 
langs  loosely  upon  them,  and  which  they  are 
j;lad  at  any  time  to  cast  off,  in  order  that  they 
nay  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sense  ?    This  is  one 
»reat  cause  which  serves  to  neutralize  the  effect 
)f  the  most  earnest  and  faithful  ministrations  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath  and  sanctuary.     It  is 
Soubted  whether  the  minister  means  what  he 
says,  when  he  denounces  the  love  of  the  world, 
iand  of  the  things  of  the  world  ;  because  they 
who  profess  the  greatest  attachment  to  his  minis- 
try are  so  little  affected  by  his  preaching.  And 
if  he  who  thus  preaches  begins  himself  to  descend 
to  any  kind  of  frivolities,  then  he  may  preach 
like  an  angel,  without  ever  converting  one  sinner 
from  the  error  of  his  ways. — London  Christian 
Observer. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
THE  PRONOUN  "  THEE." 

I  have  been  glad  to  see  the  subject  of  the 
correct  use  of  the  plain  language  agitated  in  the 
columns  of  the  Review.  It  is  really  true,  as  a 
writer  said  in  a  former  number,  that  the  Society 
is  in  the  practice  of  using  the  pronoun  thee  in 
an  incorrect  and  ridiculous  manner. 

I  have  thought  more  of  this  of  late,  as  I  have 
noted  its  effects  upon  the  young  people.  I  find 
many  unwilling  to  address  those  not  of  our  So- 
ciety in  the  incorrect  manner  in  general  use, 
and  not  being  familiar  with  its  correct  use,  they 
easily  fall  into  the  habit  of  speaking  the  common 
plural  language.  It  seems  very  evident  that 
the  younger  part  of  our  Society  are  fast  abandon- 
ing the  plain  and  adopting  the  plural  language. 
And  many  claim  that  the  ordinary  plural  lan- 
guage is  less  object ionahle  than  the  singular,  in 
the  manner  it  is  generally  used.  I  think,  as  the 
writer  above  referred  to  expresses,  that  "  this 
subject  deserves  serious  consideration." 

There  is  a  charm  attached  to  the  correct  use 


of  the  plain  language;  but  when  we  rob  it,  no 
only  of  consistency,  but  of  all  its  attractions,  we 
cannot  expect  to  impress  the  youth  with  the 
duti/  or  QVQ'n  propriety  of  its  use.  K. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  PAPER  IN  THE  FAMILY. 

The  responsible  work  of  educating  the  young, 
of  forming  the  character  and  destiny  of  the 
generation  that  is  to  succeed  those  who  now 
occupy  the  various  spheres  of  active  life,  is  com- 
zuitted  first  to  their  parents.  The  most  import- 
ant part  of  a  good  education,  is  generally  the 
result  of  parental  training.  The  strongest  influ- 
ence, save  that  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  ever  brought 
to  bear  on  the  opening  intellect  and  heart  of  the 
child,  is  the  influence  of  intelligent  Christian 
parents,  daily  exerted  and  imperceptibly  re- 
ceived, in  drawing  out  and  disciplining  their 
minds,  awakening  inquiry,  silently  forming 
habits  of  attention,  thought  and  reasoning,  which 
constitute  as  it  were,  the  substratum  of  future 
character.  Who  can  doubt  that  President  Ed- 
wards, and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  Washington, 
and  those  who  have  been  as  lights  in  the  Church, 
were  moi-e  largely  indebted  to  parental  instruc- 
tion for  all  that  was  great  and  good  in  them, 
than  to  any  other  human  agency  ?  Who  can 
doubt  that  thousands  who  live  and  die  in  igno- 
rance or  infamy,  and  thousands  more  who  merely 
vegetate  and  pass  away,  are  made  what  they  are 
by  neglect,  mis-education,  and  the  corrupting 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  their  youth  ? 
But  we  cannot  here  pursue  this  train  of  thought. 
We  commenced  this  article  to  say  that 

The  Religious  Newspaper  is  an  important 
agent  in  promoting  the  culture  which  the  young 
should  receive  in  the  family  circle.  It  comes' 
before  them,  every  week,  with  a  new  aspect,  and 
a  new  series  of  various  articles,  essays,  narratives, 
gems  of  thought,  intelligence,  religious  and  mis- 
cellaneous, addressed  to  the  understanding  and 
the  heart.  It  speaks  of  God,  and  of  men  in  all 
their  relations  to  the  present  and  future  life.  It 
speaks  of  men  of  every  age  and  every  clime;  it 
gives  them  information  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe;  it  describes  the  modes  of  life  and 
thought,  and  action,  prevailing  at  home  and 
abroad;  it  exhibits  a  picture  in  miniature  of 
whatever  is  going  on  in  the  busy,  restless  world, 
in  which  they  are  soon  to  act  their  parts.  With 
these  stores  of  various  intelligence  it  offers  the 
charms  of  novelty  more  than  fifty  times  a  year. 
It  is  a  neto  paper  every  week. 

In  educating,  drawing  out  (that  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  educate)  the  minds  of  the  young, 
it  is  important  to  concentrate  their  attention  on 
whatever  is  worth  studying,  to  awaken  inquiry, 
and  give  them  materials  for  reflection.  The 
well  conducted  paper  does  all  this  :  It  attracts 
attention  as  a  new  thing;  it  silently  leads  the 
young  to  form  a  habit  and  taste  for  reading;  it 
awakens  thought  and  inquiry,  and  furnishes 
matter  for  reflection  on  a  thousand  topics.  And 
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should  we  not  labor  to  introduce  the  religious 
paper  into  a  thousand  more  families  ? — Christian 
Observer. 

FRIENDS'  RE\^IEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  18, 1857. 

"  Pictures  of  Slavery." — That  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  considered  in  any  or  all  of  its  rami- 
fications, is  beset  with  difficulties  of  a  most  serious 
character,  must  be  obvious  to  the  careful  ob- 
server. And  while,  on  the  one  hand,  there  has 
been  exhibited  an  extraordinary  determination  to 
uphold  the  system,  and  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
teachings  of  Christianity,  evidences  are  seen,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  both  in  the  North  and  in 
the  South  its  incompatibility  with  the  inalien- 
able rights  and  the  religious  responsibilities  of 
man  is  becoming  increasingly  manifest. 

The  name  of  Frederick  A.  Eoss,  a  Presbyterian 
minister  in  Alabama,  is  probably  familiar  to 
many  of  our  readers.  He  has  been  the  most 
prominent  advocate  of  slavery  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  for  a  few  years  past,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  late  General 
Assembly  at  Cleveland,  as  well  as  in  the  measures 
since  adopted  for  a  secession  of  the  pro-slavery 
members.  A  large  publishing  house  in  this  city 
has  issued  a  work  from  his  pen,  entitled  "Slavery 
ORDAINED  OP  GoD.  The  powers  that  be  are  or- 
"dained  of  God.  Eom.  xiii.  1 and  we  regret  to 
see  an  article  in  the  "  Christian  Observer," 
evidently  intended  as  a  recommendation  of  the 
book.  It  is  represented  as  "  presenting  in  aforci- 
ble,  vigorous,  attractive  style,  the  reasonings 
and  deductions  of  one  of  the  most  profound 
students,  who  has  carefully  investigated  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  the  light  of  the  Bible 
and  the  teachings  of  God's  providence.  We 
commend  it,"  says  the  editor,  "  to  the  attention  of 
all  our  readers,  suggesting  that  they  compare  its 
principles  with  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment." 

Another  book  of  a  pro-slavery  character  is 
also  announced  as  for  sale  at  the  book  stores, 
with  the  singularly  incongruous  title,  "  Slave- 
holding  not  sinful — Slavery  the  punishment  of 
man's  sin.  Its  remedy,  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
By  Samuel  B.  How,  D.D."  If  slaveholding  is 
not  sinful,  why  should  the  Gospel  of  Christ  be 
applied  for  its  removal?  And  if  slavery  is 
really  "  ordained  of  God,"  and  exists  as  "  the 
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punishment  of  man's  sin,"  would  it  not  be  pr< ■ 
sumptuous  in  man  to  attempt  or  desire  to  appll 
a  "  remedy  ?"  9' 

As  an  offset  to  these  publications,  we  havH 
two  recent  works  of  an  opposite  character — "  Th  B 
impending  crisis  of  the  South — how  to  meet  it,'!l 
by  H.  R.  Helper,  of  North  Carolina;  and  "Pic',  \ 
tures  of  Slavery  in  Church  and  State,  &c."  b 
John  Dixon  Long.    The  former  is  publish^ 
by  Burdick  Brothers,  New  York.    The  Ne>  • 
York  Evening  Post  says  the  author  "has  col 
lected  a  body  of  facts  and  statistics  against  thi , 
economy  of  slavery  which  seem  to  us  quite  aij 
irresistible  as  Newton's  argument  to  prove  th(] 
universality  and  terms  of  the  law  of  gravitation  j 
We  have  never  seen  the  facts  arrayed  with  sc| 
much  power."  1 

The  author  of  the  "Pictures  of  Slavery"'^ 
represents  himself  as  a  native  of  Maryland  and 
a  Minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  j' 
He  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  the  autumn  of  j 
last  year,  wishing  to  "  train  his  sons  to  honorable  i 
labor,"  and  teach  them  to  "regard  all  mankind i! 
as  members  of  one  universal  family."  The  book ; 
is  sold  by  Higgins  &  Perkinpine,  No.  40  N. 
Fourth  St.,  Philada.    Price  fl.OO,  postpaid.  \ 

London  General  Epistle. — A  friend  having  ',  I 
kindly  furnished  us  with  a  copy  of  the  General  i 
Epistle  issued  by  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  in 
London,  a  document  always  instructive  and  edi-  i 
fying,  and  worthy  of  the  most  attentive  and  I 
serious  perusal,  we  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  presenting  it  to  our  readers.  \ 

We  are  informed  that  our  friend  Wm.  Green  1 
has  attended  all  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  New  ■ 
Jersey,  and  expects  to  proceed  on  his  visit  to  the  ] 
Meetings  in  Pennsylvania  belonging  to  Phila-  ] 
delphia  Yearly  Meeting.  j 

Died,  Suddenly,  on  the  3rd  of  6th  mo.  Elijah,  son  ' 
of  Thomas  and  Hannah  Sj'mons,  in  the  41st  year  of  ! 
his  age,  a  member  of  Spiceland  Monthly  Meeting,  In-  I 
diana. 

 ,  Near  Raysville,  Henry  County,  Indiana,  on  the 

31st  of  3rd  mo.,  after  a  severe  illness,  which  she  bore 
with  Christian  patience,  Maky,  wife  of  Caleb  White,  in 
the  5Gth  year  of  her  age.  She  was  an  e.xemplary  and 
valuable  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends — a  diligent 
attonder  of  our  religious  meetings.  While  her  loss  is 
deeply  felt  by  her  family  and  friends,  they  are  com- 
forted in  the  consoling  belief  that  through  the  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  she  is  gathered  home  to  her 
eternal  rest. 

 ,  In  Morris,  Otsego  County,  New  York,  on  the 

24tli  of  Cth  mo.,  1857,  Richako  Gibson,  aged  13, 
an  esteemed  member  of  Butternuts  Monthly  Meeting. 
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ri%ore  his  last  illness  with  remarkable  patience  and 
signation,  and  said  he  saw  nothing  in  his  way. 
ftiet  and  peaceful,  he  expressed  much  satisfaction  at 
;eing  his  friends  who  visited  him,  and  rejoiced  in 
le  prospect  of  his  approaching  change. 

Died,  Suddenly,  on  the  13th  of  6th  mo.  last,  in  Rock- 
'ivania,  Hardin  County,  Iowa,  while  on  a  visit  with 
5r  husband  at  the  residence  of  her  brother,  Benjamin 

Talbott,  Beulah,  wife  of  Joseph  Farquhar,  a  valued 
i^ember  of  Westland  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  70th  year 
f  her  age. 

Some  of  her  remarks,  a  few  days  previous,  gave  evi- 
ence  that  death  was  not  an  unlocked  for  messenger, 
id  her  bereaved  friends  have  the  consoling  hope  that 
er  reward  is  peace.  "  Blessed  are  those  servants, 
'hom  the  Lord,  when  he  Cometh,  shall  find  watching." 

 ,  On  the  14th  of  the  1st  month  last,  of  a  pro- 
acted  disease,  which  he  bore  with  much  patience  and 
isignation  to  the  last,  Hosea  Lamb,  in  his  6Yth  year, 
'  member  of  Poplar  Run  Monthly  Meeting,  Indiana. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  her  brother,  Joseph  Cox, 

1  Clark  County,  Iowa,  on  ihe  26th  of  the  5th  month 
|.st,  Catharine  Cox,  in  the  58th  year  of  her  age,  a 
'iiember  of  Three  River  Monthly  Meeting.  This  dear 
lend  had  for  many  years  manifested  a  sober,  con- 
brned  mind,  so  that  when  the  time  came  for  her  to 

:iYe  this  scene  of  action  she  was  not  alarmed,  but 
ore  her  sickness  with  great  patience,  often  saying 
:  she  felt  resigned  to  her  Master's  will.  Very  full 
.ankfulness  to  her  attendants  and  all  her  friends, 
;  came  to  see  her,  after  giving  some  directions  con- 
,:-ruiDg  her  burial,  she  closed  her  own  eyes,  and 
assed  away  like  one  falling  asleep. 


LUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OP  HAVERFORD  COL- 
LEGE. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  association  will  be 
ileld  at  the  College  on  3rd  day,  28th  inst.,  at  4  o'clock 
'.  M. 

A  public  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  evening  at  8 
clock,  which  the  friends  of  the  Institution  are  in- 
ited  to  attend. 

The  address  will  be  delivered  by  Isaac  S.  Serrill,  of 
hiladelphia. 


CIRCULAR. 

PMladelpTiia,  July  13,  1857. 

Allow  us  to  ask  your  attention,  for  a  few  mo- 
[lents,  to  the  consideration  of  a  subject  in  which 
fe  feel  the  deepest  concern — the  reformation  of 
pang  persons,  who,  from  neglect  or  other  un- 
favorable causes,  have  manifested  a  disposition  to 
ijbray  from  the  paths  of  virtue.  In  large  and 
jopulous  cities  many  temptations  surround  those 
kho  are  poor  and  uneducated,  and  it  is  a  matter 
f  regret,  not  of  surprise,  that  they  should  yield 
b  those  temptations.  It  is  therefore  not  only 
pe  dictate  of  wisdom,  but  of  humanity,  to  "  train 
|p  the  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  and  thus 
nable  him  to  resist  the  malign  influences  by 
rhich  he  may  be  assailed. 

To  accomplish  this  benevolent  design.  Houses 
f  iftefuge  have  been  founded.  Into  them  are 
eceived  the  friendless  orphan,  the  wayward  son 
if  the  widow,  the  neglected  children  of  reckless 
larents ;  in  short,  all  young  persons  who  may 
equire  a  firm,  judicious,  and  kind  training,  by 
vhich  the  errors  of  youtla  may  be  eradicated  and 
)rinciples  of  rectitude  and  honor  implanted,  and 
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the  child  restored  to  society,  a  useful  and  respec- 
table citizen. 

It  is  not  only  while  in  the  Refuge  that  pater- 
nal care  should  be  exerted  over  the  inmates,  but 
it  is  highly  important  that  suitable  places  should 
be  procured  for  them,  on  their  leaving  the  In- 
stitution, where  the  education  begun  in  the 
Refuge,  should  be  carried  on,  and  completed, 
under  the  guardianship  of  kind  and  judicious 
instructors,  and  thus  virtuous  habits  and  disposi- 
tions confirmed,  and  a  competent  knowledge  of 
some  useful  trade  or  employment  obtained. 

The  new  and  flourishing  States  of  our  Con- 
federacy present  greater  advantages  to  the  intel- 
ligent and  industrious  than  can  be  obtained  in  the 
older  and  more  populous  portions  of  the  Union. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge 
in  this  City,  anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
their  wards,  desire  to  place  those  who  wish  to 
settle  in  the  west,  in  such  situations  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  promote  their  welfare,  and  make  them 
useful  citizens.  In  this  benevolent  design  we 
invite  your  co-operation.  Independent  of  the 
noble  gratification  of  contributing  to  the  pros- 
perity of  society  and  the  happiness  of  individuals, 
personal  advantage  will  result  to  those  who  may 
take  our  wards  as  apprentices.  The  advantage 
will  be  mutual.  The  master  will  procure  the 
labor  of  strong  and  willing  hands,  and  the  ap- 
prentice that  instruction,  counsel  and  example 
which,  under  Divine  Providence,  will  fit  him  for 
the  active  business  of  life. 

To  watch  over  and  guide  the  orphan,  friend- 
less or  deserted  child,  to  enlighten  and  cultivate 
his  mind,  to  fix  in  his  heart  the  sacred  truths  of 
our  holy  faith — will  surely  bring  the  purest  re- 
ward— the  approbation  of  our  Divine  Master, 
who  hath  said:  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me." 

None  will  be  recommended  as  apprentices,  but 
those  in  whom,  it  is  believed,  confidence  can  be 
placed,  and  who  are  active,  healthy,  and  intelli- 
gent. Their  ages  will  range  from  eight  to 
seventeen  years,  both  white  and  colored.  If 
after  a  fair  trial  it  should  be  found  that  the  ap- 
prentice does  not  conduct  himself  properly,  the 
indentures  will  be  cancelled. 

In  the  hope  that  you-  will  unite  with  us  in 
furthering  this  work  of  Christian  love, 
We  remain,  sincerely  yours, 
Thomas  Earp, 
Isaac  Collins, 
George  W.  Fobes, 
John  W.  Claghorn, 
John  M.  Ogden, 
Alexander  Fullerton, 
Indenturing  Committee. 

P.  S. — James  J.  Barclay,  one  of  the  Vice 
Presidents  of  the  Institution,  has  been  appointed 
to  visit  some  of  the  Western  States,  and  will 
probably  call  on  you  relative  to  the  subject  of 
this  circular. 
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THE  EARLY  LIFE  AND  STRUGGLES  OF  HUGH 
MILLER. 

(Continued  from  page  703.) 

A  consciousness  of  his  nationality,  and  the 
first  glow  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  were  aroused 
in  the  bosom  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  age.  This  effect  was  wrought 
by  a  perusal  of  the  lives  of  Wallace  and  Bruce — 
the  great  hero-guardian  and  the  hero-king  of 
Scottish  history.  His  susceptible  imagination 
was  intoxicated  especially  with  the  fiery  narra- 
tives of  the  blind  minstrel  who  had  celebrated 
the  exploits  of  the  former,  and  the  impression 
made  at  this  early  period  was  never  lost. 

From  the  dame's  school  he  was  transferred  to 
the  grammar  school  of  the  parish,  then  consisting 
of  about  120  boys,  besides  a  class  of  about  thirty 
girls.  The  school  was  situated  near  the  sea- 
shore, and  is  pictured  to  us  as  a  low,  long,  straw- 
thatched  cottage,  open  from  gable  to  gable,  with 
a  mud  floor  below,  and  an  unlathed  roof  above  ; 
while  stretching  along  the  naked  rafters,  which, 
when  the  master  happened  to  be  absent  for  a  few 
minutes,  gave  noble  exercise  in  climbing,  there 
used  frequently  to  lie  a  helm,  or  oar,  or  boathook, 
or  even  a  foresail — the  spoil  of  some  hapless  peat- 
boat  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  frith.  To  ac- 
count for  the  exhibition  of  those  marine  trophies 
in  a  building  devoted  to  education,  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  to  the  reader,  that  it  has  been  a  cus- 
tom, dating  very  far  back,  for  all  Ross-shire  boats 
employed  in  th-e  peat  trade  to  contribute  twenty 
peats  out  of  every  cargo  to  the  grammar  school. 
Not  unfrequently  an  attempt  was  made  to  evade 
the  payment.  When  such  a  refusal  took  place,  a 
party  of  boys  was  commissioned  by  the  master 
to  exact  the  perquisite ;  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  to 
secure  iu  behalf  of  the  institution  some  spar,  or 
sail,  or  piece  of  rigging,  which,  until  redeemed 
by  special  treaty  and  the  surrender  of  the  peats, 
was  stowed  away  over  the  rafters. 

Master  Hugh,  by  his  own  confession,  was  not 
free  from  the  usual  deceptions  so  commonly  prac- 
tised by  school-boys  upon  their  master.  The 
tutorial  surveillance  not  being  very  strict,  he  ven- 
tured to  import  some  of  his  books  of  amusement 
into  the  school,  which,  amid  the  Babel-like  con- 
fusion that  prevailed,  he  managed  to  read  unde- 
tected to  groups  of  rapt  listeners.  Other  boys, 
we  ourselves  included,  have  done  the  same  in  our 
day ;  but  we  must  caution  our  young  readers 
against  a  practice,  which,  however  pleasant  at  the 
moment,  is  not  honorable  towards  their  teacher, 
and  sows  the  seeds  of  idle  habits.  From  reading, 
he  proceeded  to  the  relation  of  what  he  had  pe- 
rused and  heard  at  home ;  and  his  story-telling 
vocation  once  ascertained,  the  faculty  was  kept  iu 
pretty  lively  exercise.  His  popularity  among  his 
fellows  was  established.  Having  at  length  ex- 
hausted all  his  father's  adventures,  the  wonderful 
incidents  in  the  life  of  uncle  Sandy,  as  well  as  the 
romantic  passages  he  had  read  in  books — and  the 
deuiutfds  of  his  class-mates  continuing  as  insatia- 


ble as  ever — he  was  compelled  to  extempor; 
biographies,  and  improvise  thrilling  tales,  whi 
were  received  with  immense  eclat.    The  masti 
all  this  time,  had  a  tolerably  correct  notion 
what  was  going  on  in  the  "  heavy  class,"  -as 
was  termed;  but,  being  an  easy,  good-natur 
man,  he  spared  the  rod.    Somehow,  this  youthl 
rival  to  his  legitimate  influence  and  authori 
contrived  to  secure  his  respect  and  favor.  I 
had  an  intuitive  perception  that  the  boy  possess' 
talents  above  the  average  ;  and  would  sometimt 
when  the  class  was  engaged  on  a  general  Engli 
lesson,  address  to  Hugh  personally  little  qui 
speeches,  vouchsafed  to  no  other  pupil,  indicati 
of  a  certain  literary  ground  common  to  both, 
this  we  have  the  following  illustration: — "  Th 
sir,"  said  the  master,  after  the  perusal  of  a'skefc 
from  the  '  Tatler,'  or  the  '  Spectator'—"  tb 
sir,  is  a  good  paper ;  it's  an  Addison ;' 
"  That's  one  of  Sterne's,  sir  :"  and  on  finding  j 
Hugh's  copy-book,  on  one  occasion,  a  page  filln 
with  rhymes,  which  he  had  entitled  "  Poem  cj 
Care,"  he  took  it  to  his  desk,  and,  after  readiij 
it  carefully  over,  called  the  writer  up,  and  will 
his  closed  penknife  as  a  pointer  in  one  hand,  at 
the  copy-book  brousht  down  to  the  level 
Hugh's  eyes  in  the  other,  began  his  criticism 
"  That's  bad  grammar,  sir,"  he  said,  resting  tli 
knife-handle  on  one  of  the  lines  ;  "  and  here 
an  ill-spelt  word  ;  and  there's  another ;  and  yc 
have  not  at  all  attended  to  the  punctuation  ;  hi 
the  general  sense  of  the  piece  is  good — ven 
good  indeed,  sir."    And  then  he  added  with 
grim  smile,  "  Care,  sir,  is,  I  dare  say,  as  you  r 
mark,  a  very  bad  thiog ;  but  you  may  safely  b< 
stow  a  little  more  of  it  on  your  spelling  and  yoi 
grammar." 

Though  thus  recognised  as  a  kind  of  leader  i] 
all  light  intellectual  pursuits  and  manful  exe 
cises,  we  are  glad  to  know  that  he  resolutely  si 
his  face  against  every  practice  involving  cruelt 
and  barbarity  j  and  such  relics  of  a  semi-savajj' 
state  of  society  were  far  from  rare  in  his  earl 
days.  The  Cromarty  school,  for  instance,  had 
annual  cock-fight,  preceded  by  holidays,  whidi 
were  spent  in  training  the  poor  birds  destined  ti 
sufi'er  in  the  encounters  of  the  sanguinary  pij 
Every  pupil  was  compelled  to  subscribe  toward! 
the  fund,  although  he  was  excused  from  bringin  ■ 
any  birds.  Hugh  availed  himself  of  this  cxemjj 
tion,  and  kept  aloof  from  ^these  brutal  and  d(| 
grading  exhibitions.  Far  more  congenial  was  ij 
to  his  tastes  to  wander  at  low  water  along  Lhl 
sea-beach,  sometimes  alone,  but  more  frequent!] 
in  the  company  of  Uncle  Sandy — a  professor  c 
natural  history  without  the  name — when  the  boy' 
mind  was  feasted  with  facts  and  anecdotes  couj 
ccrning  the  various  productions  of  the  sea  whicl 
happened  to  be  cast  in  their  way.  Sometimes  ; 
lobster  would  be  caught  in  its  hole,  ar^,  whil 
still  in  the  grasp  of  the  captor,  it  would  astonisl 
him  by  suddenly,  after  emitting  a  cracklingsound 
leaping  out  of  his  hand,  leaving-  one  or  two  of  it; 
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qBs  behind  it  as  the  only  trophies  of  his  con- 
lest.    Or  some  angry  crab,  its  shelter  invaded, 
raid  rudely  seize  on  a  finger  incautiously  thrust 
bo  its  nippers,  and,  if  resistance  were  offered, 
>uld  continue  to  hold  it,  vice-like,  for  half  an 
ar.    Not  unfrequently  Hugh  would  be  intro- 
Lced  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  cuttle-fish  and 
e  sea-hare,  and  would  be  shown  how  the  one, 
len  pursued  by  an  enemy,  discharges  a  cloud  of 
k  to:  conceal  its  retreat;  and  how  the  other 
wkens  the  water  around  it  with  a  lovely  purple 
■  'gment,  which  Uncle  Sandy  felt  sure  would  make 
irich  dye,  like  that  extracted  of  old  by  the  Ty- 
kns  from  a  whelk  which  he  had  often  seen  on 
,  |e  beach  near  Alexandria.    Swarms  of  other 
eatures,  still  more  curious  and  lovely,  but  less 
,  3nerally  known,  exposed  their  wonders  to  Hugh's 
'  ''dent  gaze.    Indeed,  the  tract  of  sea-bottom  laid 
ire  by  the  ebbing  tide  formed  an  admirable 
,hool,  where,  under  the  able  and  entertaining 
'itelage  of  Uncle  Sandy,  the  embryo  geologist 
as  learning  facts  of  the  highest  value  to  him  in 
Is  future  studies. 

A  brave  and  fearless  boy,  too,  was  our  young 
ituralist.  In  the  face  of  the  Cromarty  cliffs 
lere  is  a  marvellous  marble-producing  cavern, 
nown  as  the  "Dropping  Cave."  It  moreover 
3re  the  reputation  of  being  haunted.  A  distin- 
uished  gentleman,  visiting  the  locality,  desired 

I see  some  specimens  of  the  singular  stones 
rmed  within  by  the  dropping  water.  The 
L»perstition  of  the  people  rendering  them  afraid 
I  undertake  the  task  of  procuring  them,  the 
jmmissioa  was  undertaken  by  Hugh  and  his 
ncles,  who,  provided  with  torches  and  hammers, 
xplored  the  strange  and  grotesque  grotto,  and 
sturned  laden  with  mineral  treasures.  Other 
aves  also,  in  close  neighborhood  with  this  one, 
'eve  examined  on  the  same  occasion ;  and  on  the 
allowing  day  the  whole  school  was  thrown  into  a 
tate  of  feverish  excitement  by  the  account  of 
he  expedition  and  the  marvels  that  had  been 
witnessed.  The  spirit  of  adventure  thus  fired, 
lugh  infected  one  of  his  companions  with  a 
'trong  desire  to  see  these  mysterious  palaces  of 
lature.  Accordingly,  early  one  spring  morning, 
iff  they  started,  without  acquainting  their  friends 
vith  their  destination.  The  tide  had  invaded 
(he  entrance,  but,  by  feats  of  climbing  and  agility, 
Ihey  contrived  to  enter.  Hour  after  hour  passed 
Lway  in  heedless  enjoyment;  treasures  of  petri- 
aed  moss  and  crystal  stalactites  in  abundance 
svere  collected,  and  they  began  to  think  of  re- 
turning ;  but,  to  their  consternation,  it  was  found 
that  the  water  was  flooding  the  entrance.  Egress 
was  impossible,  and  the  tide  was  still  rising. 
Desperate  efforts  at  escape  were  made,  but  all  in 
vain.  Evening  came  on  and  deepened  into  night, 
and  still  the  waves  rolled  in  and  the  wind  howled 
ominously.  At  length,  as  morning  approached, 
TOices  were  heard,  to  which  they  replied  by 
shouts  for  help.  These  grateful  soundsproceed- 
ed  from  two  boats^  which  had  been  sent  out  to 
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search  the  rocks,  and  by  which  the  terrified 
prisoners  were  mercifully  rescued.  On  reaching 
Cromarty,  a  crowd  was  assembled  on  the  beach  to 
welcome  them  back.  To  celebrate  the  exploit, 
Hugh  composed  some  verses,  which  became  quite 
popular ;  they  were  read  over  tea-tables,  recited 
with  great  applause  at  boarding-schools,  and  won 
for  the  hero  author  numerous  patrons. 

For  the  next  year  or  two  Master  Hugh  grew  a 
sad,  wild,  insubordinate  lad,  and  the  only  school 
in  which  he  could  be  adequately  taught  was  that 
world-wide  one  which  awaited  him,  "  in  which," 
as  he  says,  "toil  and  hardship  are  the  severe.but 
noble  masters."  He  got  into  frequent  scrapes 
and  quarrels  at  school,  which  procured  for  Hugh 
the  reputation  of  being  a  dangerous  person.  His 
scholastic  career  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  ter- 
mination by  his  contest  with  a  new  master.  Not 
comprehending  this  new  pedagogue's  way  of 
spelling  and  pronouncing  each  syllable  separately, 
he  spelt  the  fatal  word  "awful"  quite  through, 
according  to  his  own  fashion.  The  master  pro- 
ceeded to  teach  his  own  method  by  spelling  the 
word  himself :  aw,  au-ful,  awful.  As  the  northern 
accent  gives  to  a  the  sound  of  au,  Hugh  imagined 
that  the  master  had  interposed  a  superfluous  a 
(awaful),  and  was  instructing  him  to  spell  it  in- 
correctly. Hugh's  presumed  contumacy  was  re- 
compensed with  a  sharp  cut  across  the  ears  with 
the  taws.  Failing  still  to  comprehend  the  master, 
the  blow  was  repeated.  Hugh,  after  this,  re- 
fusing to  spell  any  more,  the  pedagogue  seized 
the  obstinate  culprit  and  attempted  to  throw  him 
down.  The  robust  boy,  however,  was  a  powerful 
wrestler,  and  a  match  for  the  master,  but,  trip- 
ping over  a  form,  he  fell,  and  was  at  the  dominie's 
mercy,  who  beat  him  till  he  was  covered  with 
bruises  and  filled  with  aching  pains.  On  rising 
to  his  feet,  he  slowly  walked  off,  and  thus  abruptly 
terminated  his  school  life. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  largely  upon  the  incidents 
of  the  great  geologist's  early  life,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  how  far  the  circumstances  of  his  lot 
were  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  his  subsequent 
success  in  science  and  literature.  It  is  clear  that 
he  did  not  owe  much  of  his  advancement  to  what 
he  acquired  at  school ;  but  the  deficiency  of  his 
education  in  this  respect  was,  to  a  great  extent, 
compensated  by  his  diligent  habit  of  reading,  and 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  observed  and  studied 
the  works  of  God. 

[To  be  continued.] 
LOOKING  AND  LEAPINg! 

It  was  a  bitterly  cold  winter's  evening,  and  our  ' 
little  party  nestled  closer  and  closer  round  the 
blazing  fire.  No  one  felt  inclined  for  reading; 
we  all  declared  we  were  by  far  too  cozy  for  that; 
and  all  seemed  too  happy  to  talk,  or  felt  too  much 
real  joy  at  heart  to  laugh.  So  the  question  was 
started,  as  we  rubbed  our  hands  before  the  fire, 
and  gave  a  pretty  little  shudder  now  and  then, 
"What  shall  we  do?"    A  mixed  party  of  old 
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and  younp:,  of  both  sexes,  must  necessarily  be 
rather  varied  in  tastes  and  inclinations,  and  ours 
proved  no  exception  ;  so  it  was  not  till  some  time 
had  elapsed  that  we  all  agreed  in  one  thing,  to 
submit  our  several  plans  to  the  patriarch  of  our 
circle,  who  had  hitherto  kept  aloof  from  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Simpson  smiled  at  our  appeal,  and  bent 
his  dear  old  silvered  head  to  listen  to  our  sugges- 
tions, as,  one  by  one,  they  were  urged  on  him  by 
their  ardent  proposers.  At  last  it  was  agreed 
that  a  game  of  proverbs  should  be  played,  with 
this  improvement,  that  the  proverbs  should  fur- 
nish us  matter  for  useful  and  entertaining  talk 
rather  than  for  idle  questions.  Accordingly,  pro- 
verbs and  names  were  written  on  slips  of  card, 
and  the  youngest  of  us,  blindfolded,  drew  them. 
To  our  great  delight  and,  in  some  cases,  relief, 
"Look  before  you  leap,"  came  forth  with  Mr. 
Simpson's  name.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
venerable  old  gentleman,  as,  raising  his  head, 
and  collecting  his  thoughts  for  a  minute,  he 
began : — 

"  My  dear  young  friends,  is  it  strange  that 
Providence  has  given  me  this  little  duty  to-night? 
Truly  in  my  lifetime  I  have  seen  many  a  leap  and 
some  few  looks.  The  pleasures  of  a  green  mem- 
ory almost  repay  the  other  disadvantages  of  age, 
and  make  one  bless  God  for  being  one  of  his 
sheaves  near  harvest-time.  Let  us  look  into  the 
subject  a  little" — mentally,  I  suppose,  for  our 
expositor  took  oif  his  spectacles  :  "  it  seems  to 
divide  mankind  into  three  classes — those  who 
continually  look  and  never  leap;  those  who  leap 
and  never  look ;  and  the  few  who  look  well  and 
often  bp/ore  they  leap. 

"  He  who  leaps  before  he  looks  often  involun- 
tarily looks  back  o/tcr,  and  then,  just  in  time  to 
be  too  late,  sees  his  own  folly  and  feels  its  eifects. 
The  rash  and  inconsiderate,  if  they  have  any 
feelings  at  all,  are  always  habitual,  and,  what  is 
worse,  useless  penitents.  The  die  is  cast;  they 
have  taken  an  irrevocable  step,  and  that  without 
thought.  It  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  a  man  grieving 
without  hope  for  an  event  which  a  momentary 
glance  beforehand  might  have  obviated. 

"  Equally  bad  is  the  part  of  those  who  are  for 
ever  looking,  but  never  leaping.  Going  to  per- 
form some  tremendous  feat,  thinking  on  some 
unheard-of  exploit,  they  spend  life,  like  John- 
son's famous  character,  '  fearing  to  go  forward 
lest  he  should  go  wrong.'  Alas,  for  the  in- 
stability and  indecision  of  human  nature  !  Leap- 
ing in  this  life,  my  friends,  is  quite  as  necessary 
a.«!  looking;  we  must 

'  Act  in  the  living  present ; 
Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhcad.' 

Death  will  at  last  surprise  these  do-nothings,  and 
then  they  will  see  how  worthless  an  existence  of 
mere  looking  is.  They  have  been  the  world's 
lumber,  useless  to  themselves,  and  a  stumbling- 
block  in  other  people's  way." 


Iliul 


"  But  the  third  set,  Mr.  Simpson  ?  don't  be  i  W' 
dismal,  please."  m 

"Well,  the  third  set  certainly  does  bright^fci 
the  picture,  which  makes  my  regret  the  deeptle 
that  there  are  not  more  of  them.    The  man  wlip 
looks  carefully,  deliberately,  and,  above  all,  coi 
scientiously,  before  he  leaps,  will  preserve  himse  h 
from  numerous  troubles,  and  will  afford  a  valuabl  ll 
example  to  the  world  around  him.   I  do  not  reft  Ij)!' 
to  a  mere  worldly-wise  glance  about  him,  but  t|' 
the  habit  of  weighing  his  future  actions  by  th  liJ 
only  standard  of  right — God's  revealed  wil  |lit 
That  man  who  ponders  the  influence,  for  goo  11 
or  evil,  of  his  doings,  and  invokes  his  Maker*  Its 
blessing  upon  them,  will  spend  a  happy  life  ['f 
and  when  called  to  take  a  solemn  look  at  thi 
dread  leap  of  death  before  him — when  preparinjl 
earnestly  and  prayerfully  for  the  great  change  tha  j : 
is  ever  impending,  guided  by  God's  good  Spirit! 
he  cannot  but  experience  a  safe  and  happjij 
transition  into  the  eternal  world.  1 

"  Our  proverb  recommends  a  medium  coursi 
between  rashness  and  over-caution.    It  picture: 
neither  the  character  of  the  man  who  rushes  a 
a  chasm,  and  desperately  flings  himself  over  a 
down  it;  nor  yet  him  who  swings  his  body  in 
and  fro  on  the  brink,  who  ponders  and  intends |ii 
intends  and  ponders,  till  the  curtain  of  nighul  m 
falls,  and  he  finds  himself  not  an  inch  nearer  his  ji< 
destination  than  he  was  at  sunrise;  but  it  pic-j'tl 
tures  the  man  who  looks  thoughtfully,  measures]  ti 
distance  and  force,  and  leaps  with  a  brave  heart  j|i 
and  steady  eye.  jl 

"Remember,  my  friends,  the  leaping;  but 
above  all  things,  never  forget  the  looking." 
Leisure  Hour. 


THE  PLANTING  AND  PRESERVATION  OP  TREES. 
AS  A  SHELTER  TO  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  subject  of  planting  trees  on  each  side  of) 
railroads  begins  to  attract  a  good  deal  of  atten^ 
tion.  The  border  of  these  ways  should,  however, 
be  of  copse-wood,  not  allowed  to  grow  to  great, 
height,  or  the  trees  might  be  blown  down  across 
the  deep  cuts,  and  they  should  be  of  sufficient 
width  to  stop  the  drifting  of  the  snows.  With' 
such  a  protection  our  rail  ways  would  not  be 
obstructed,  as  they  now  frequently  are,  by  drifts 
of  snow  piled  along  their  course. 

It  would  be  worth  while  to  inquire  what  is  the 
effect  of  trees  on  miasmatic  exhalations.  The 
Dismal  Swamp  is  said  to  possess  a  perfectly 
healthy  atmosphere,  notwithstanding  the  stag- 
nant waters  which  constantly  steep  the  roots  of 
its  cypresses  and  other  vegetation.  We  remem- 
ber once  being  in  a  neighborhood  of  South 
Carolina,  where  we  were  shown  a  little  swamp 
formerly  surrounded  with  trees,  not  far  from  the 
dwelling  of  one  of  the  planters.  The  place  had 
been  healthy  till  the  circle  of  trees  surrounding 
the  spot  had  been  felled.  The  trees  were  cut 
away  and  the  fever  came  in.    Whether  the  un- 
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lolesome  exhalations  were  corrected  by  the 
ocess  of  vegetation  in  the  trees  which  drew 
eir  nourishment  from  the  swamp,  or  whether 
e  trees  confined  the  miasma  within  certain 
nits  and  prevented  it  from  being  wafted  to  the 
anter's  house,  are  questions  on  which  we  had 
I  means  of  forming  an  opinion. 
The  importance  to  the  farmer  of  some  shelter 
break  the  force  of  the  wind  in  exposed  places, 
very  remarkably  illustrated  in  the  Shetland 
lands.    There,  walls  of  stone  are  erected  to 
'  iielter  the  growth  of  vegetables  and  shrubs. 
'  ihey  can  hardly  rear  a  cabbage  without  the  pro- 
•:ction  of  stone  walls  to  shield  it  from  the  chilly 
lasts  that  sweep  over  the  country.    If  a  tree  or 
arub  is  reared  in  these  enclosures,  it  never  rises 
bove  the  height  of  the  wall ;  the  winds  are  death 
3  the  shrub  whenever  its  shoots  venture  them- 
alves  above  it. 

How  unfriendly  winds  are  to  vegetation  may 
>e  observed  on  the  bare  summits  of  hills  in  our 
iountry.  We  have  seen  pitch-pines  growing  in 
ihese  places,  apparently  very  aged,  sometimes 
nany  of  them  together,  which  sprawled  on  the 
>round,  never  rising  more  than  a  foot  or  two 
ibove  its  surface.  On  the  top  of  an  exposed  hill 
3n  Long  Island  we  remember  seeing  apple-trees 
act  three  feet  high,  evidently  many  years  old, 
30vered  with  moss,  their  branches  running  along 
the  ground  and  bearing  fruit  in  the  grass.  These 
trees  were  dwarfed  and  kept  from  shooting  up- 
ilwards  by  the  constant  assaults  of  the  winds. 

Our  correspondent.  Dr.  E,.  U.  Pipei',  author 
of  the  work  on  American  trees^  in  writing  to  us 
lately  on  this  subject,  says  : 

"  An  intelligent  gentleman  from  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island,  (Mr.  James  McDonald,)  informs 
me  that  the  farms  on  the  island  were  once  the 
I  finest  in  the  world,  but  the  inhabitants  having 
I  stripped  the  coast  of  the  trees  which  formerly 
covered  it,  the  winters  have  become  so  inclement 
that  many  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  obliged 
to  remove  inland,  while  some,  who  were  wise 
enough  to  leave  a  belt  of  trees  to  protect  them 
from  the  winds,  find  the  benefit  of  the  protection 
they  afford  U'om  the  bitter  cold  blasts  of  winter, 
and  the  shade  they  yield  in  summer.    Many  of 
those  who  caused  this  devastation  now  repent  of 
the  injury  they  did  to  their  farms  in  the  days  of 
their  ignorance,  and  are  striving  to  remedy  it  by 
planting  trees  on  the  coast,  but  this  they  find  a 
difi&cult  uodertaking,  not  knowing  Mr.  Tudor's 
plan.    '  So  fierce  are  the  storms  at  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island  that,'  we  are  told,  '  the  salt  spray 
is  often  dashed  so  far  inland  as  to  destroy  the 
crops,'  but  this  is  probably  owing  to  the  want  of 
some  barrier  to  the  violence  of  the  wind,  as  is 
shown  on  Nahant.    I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
ever  mentioned  to  you  the  incident  which,  like 
Newton's  apple,  led  Mr.  Tudor  to  his  grand  ex- 
periments there.  He  had,  it  seems,  built  a  '  slat' 
fence  for  some  purpose,  by  the  side  of  which  a 
peach  tree  happened  to  grow.    He  noticed  every 


summer  that  this  tree  struggled  toward  the  light 
above  the  fence,  but  that  every  winter  nipped 
its  aspirations,  cutting  it  even  with  the  top  of 
the  fence.  Here,  said  he,  is  the  solution  of  the 
problem  how  trees  may  be  made  to  grow  on  the 
bleak  sea-coast,  and  if  trees,  then  wheat  and 
other  vegetables.  Thus  the  idea  was  at  once  full 
born. 

"It  is  a  curious  question,  how  nature  con- 
trived, in  the  first  place,  to  cover  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island,  and  other  like  exposed  places, 
with  wood  ?  Some  of  the  islands  in  the  neigh- 
borhood are  still  shaded  with  a  very  heavy  growth 
of  timber,  and  this,  also,  was  once  equally  well 
wooded.  Nahant  shows  evidence  that  it  formerly 
had  very  large  trees,  as  we  find  still  some  enor- 
mous stumps  remaining.  It  is  very  evident  that 
our  climate  is  undergoing  very  serious  changes 
on  account  of  the  destruction  of  our  forests. 
Witness  the  great  snow-storm  we  have  recently 
had — there  is  nothing  like  it  on  record ;  the 
thermometer  at  zero  the  whole  time,  and  the 
wind  so  fierce  as  not  only  to  blow  all  the  snow  in 
heaps  outside  the  woods,  but  even  to  take  up  the 
old  snow  in  many  places,  and  to  carry  with  it  the 
frozen  earth  beneath.  I  picked  up  birch  twigs 
and  seed  brought  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Look  also  at  the  storms  on  the  prairies.  I  think 
it  was  in  the  Evening  PoU  that  I  read  the  state- 
ment that  the  cattle  were  driven  miles  from  home 
by  the  wind.  How  easily  this  might  have  been 
prevented  by  lines  of  forests.  Dr.  Randall  tells 
me,  that  in  Maine,  the  '  white  weed,'  which  has 
become  such  a  nuisance  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  is  prevented  from  spreading  in  many 
directions  by  the  guardian  forests.  How  beauti- 
ful are  the  contrivances  of  nature,  and  were  we 
only  wise  children,  how  many  years  of  sorrowful 
experience  we  might  avoid." — N.  Y.  Eoeniny 
Post. 


THi^  COLISEUM  AT  ROME. 

The  Coliseum  is  one  of  the  noblest  ruins  of 
ancient  times.  It  is  a  magnificent  structure, 
even  in  its  present  dilapidated  state ;  and  is 
peopled  with  a  thousand  associations,  among 
which  the  scholar  and  Christian  linger  with 
equal  interest.  It  was  called  by  the  Romans 
the  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  from  Flavins  Ves- 
pasianus,  who  laid  the  foundation  upon  a  portion 
of  the  space  occupied  by  Nero  in  ornamenting 
his  famous  golden  house  or  palace.  It  stands  in 
a  valley  between  the  Palatine,  the  Esquiline,  and 
the  Coelian  hills.  Vespasian  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete it.  He  died  after  laying  the  foundation  ; 
but  his  son  Titus,  whose  name  is  forever  asso- 
ciated with  the  fall  of  the  Holy  City,  took  up 
the  work  and  completed  it.  It  is  said  that  Titus 
employed  in  this  work  the  Jews  whom  he  brought 
as  captives  to  Rome  after  the  taking  of  Jeru- 
salem. Tradition  also  says  that  it  was  designed 
by  a  Christian  architect,  who  was  subject  to  the 
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despotic  authority  of  the  Emperor,  and  who 
afterwards  suffered  martyrdom.  At  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  building  5,000  wild  beasts  were 
slain  in  the  arena,  and  games  were  celebrated 
for  nearly  one  hundred  days  continuously. 

The  form  of  the  Coliseum  is  oval,  its  greater 
axis  being  620  feet  and  the  smaller  520,  making 
the  circuit  about  one-third  of  a  mile.  The  super- 
ficial space  that  it  covers  is  nearly  six  acres,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
massive  walls  and  arches  that  supported  the  seats, 
which  ran  back  from  the  arena  to  the  height  of 
more  than  150  feet  above  the  ground;  the  outer 
wall  as  it  stands  being  157  feet  high.  The  arena, 
which  was  devoted  to  the  games  and  gladiatorial 
shows  in  early  times,  is  about  300  feet  in  length, 
and  less  than  200  wide,  corresponding  in  shape 
to  the  oval  form  of  the  building.  The  structure 
itself  has  suffered  greatly  from  hands  equally 
profane  with  those  which  caused  its  erection. 
For  a  long  time  it  served  as  a  common  quarry 
for  Rome,  several  of  the  palaces  and  many  more 
of  the  private  dwellings  having  been  built  from 
the  material  of  its  walls.  This  work  of  demolition 
was  arrested  by  its  consecration  to  the  memory 
of  the  Christian  martyrs  who  had  perished  in  the 
arena.  One  form  of  idolatry  is  frequently  sub- 
stituted in  Rome  for  another.  Ancient  paganism 
has  been  superseded  by  a  system  which  still 
allows  the  worship  of  wood  and  of  stone.  A  large 
cross  now  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  arena,  bear- 
ing an  inscription  which  promises  two  hundred 
days'  indulgence  to  all  who  kiss  it,  and  as  many 
days  for  each  kiss.  I  have  often  stood  and 
watched  the  ignorant  devotees  of  popery,  stopping 
to  purchase  by  such  an  embrace  a  more  speedy 
release  from  the  pains  of  purgatory,  and  repeat- 
ing the  embrace  in  the  vain  and  senseless  hope 
that  kissing  the  wood  was  an  effectual  means  of 
laying  up  for  themselves  a  store  of  grace  to  be 
used  in  the  time  of  need. 

The  student  of  ancient  history  lingers  with 
the  deepest  interest  around  this  vast  building, 
as  his  imagination  carries  him  back  to  the  days 
when  some  eighty  or  a  hundred  thousand  were 
assembled  to  witness  the  games  in  which  the 
combatants  met  to  try  their  strength  in  mortal 
strife  or  to  fall  a  prey  to  wild  beasts.  One  can 
almost  see  the  wrestlers  or  the  gladiators,  and 
hear  the  shouts  of  the  myriads  as  some  favorite 
is  victorious.  But  to  the  Christian  this  amphi- 
theatre is  full  of  the  most  sacred  associations, 
painful  though  they  be.  Here  thousands  of  the 
early  disciples  of  Jesus  suffered  death,  and, 
strange  to  say,  contributed  to  the  sport  of  their 
l)agan  persecutors.  Here  were  witnessed  by 
countless  crowds,  among  which  sat  emperors, 
scenes  over  which  angels  hovered,  as  they  waited 
to  conduct  the  spirits  of  the  suffering  saints  to 
receive  the  palm  of  victory  and  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  on  high. 

The  noblest  of  the  martyra  of  the  Coliseum 
was  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch.    While  the 


'  Emperor  Trajan  was  visiting  this  city,  he  heai|r'j 
of  the  faith  and  zeal  of  this  minister  of  Chris  ,,1 
andoffered  him  a  large  reward  if  hewouldsacrifid  lii 
to  the  Roman  gods.    He  replied,  "  Should  yc  i 
offer  me  all  the  treasures  of  your  empire,  I  wou)i  J 
not  cease  to  adore  the  only  true  and  living  Grod. 
Ignatius  was  summoned  to  Rome  after  havini  jj, 
been  threatened  without  avail.    On  his  way  1  iii 
was  met  everywhere  by  Christian  friends  whoi 
he  encouraged  to  persevere,  and  who  in  tur  ' 
strengthened  his  heart  in  its  purpose  not  t  ^'^ 
shrink  from  any  suffering  for  the  sake  of  Chrisif 
He  besought  the  Christians  at  Rome  not  to  intei-  ; 
cede  for  his  life,  expressing  his  perfect  willins  1 
ness  to  meet  the  wild  beasts  and  to  become  thei ; " 
food,  that  he  might  show  his  love  to  Jesus' 
When  brought  into  the  amphitheatre,  he  thus  ad  '  _ 
dressed  the  assembled  multitude  who  were  eage'L  t 
to  witness  his  death  :  "  Men  and  Romans,  knov 
that  I  am  not  brought  here  for  any  crime,  bull 
for  the  glory  of  the  God  I  worship ; "  and  th(  , 
words  had  scarcely  fallen  from  his  lips  before  th«  i 
lions  were  let  loose  upon  him,  and  soon  tore  him"? 
in  pieces.    After  the  sports  of  the  day  werti  ' 
over,  his  friends  entered  the  arena  and  gathered^  ; 
up  the  few  bones  that  were  left,  and  buriedr  j; 
them.  Many  thousands  of  the  followers  of  Christ  if 
perished  in  the  Coliseum  in  a  similar  manner,  y 
The  last  of  its  martyrs  was  the  monk  Telema-i  | ' 
chus.    For  three  centuries  gladiatorial  combats  j 
continued  to  be  the  favorite  amusement  of  the  I  ] 
Roman  people.    Constantine  prohibited  without  I 
suppressing  them.  Honorius  did  the  same.  One 
day,  as  the  populace  were  assembled  to  witness 
the  deadly  strife,  Telemachus  rushed  into  the 
arena  and  separated  the  combatants.  The  specta- 
tors, unwilling  to  be  disappointed,  in  their  thirgt 
for  blood  took  the  life  of  this  good  man.    But  '< 
tnis  was  the  last  of  such  scenes,  and  the  end  of  H 
gladiatorial  shows  within  its  walls. — iVi  Y.  Obs.  .1 

Selected  for  Friends'  Review.  I 

COWPER  ON  MINISTERS  AND  THE  MINIS-  " 
TERIAL  OFFICE.  1 
There  stands  the  messenger  of  truth  :  there  stands 
The  legate  of  the  skies  ! — His  theme  divine,  1 
His  office  sacred,  his  credentials  clear.  | 
By  him  the  violated  law  speaks  out  ^ 
Its  thunders;  and  by  him,  in  strains  as  sweet  i 
As  angels  use,  the  gospel  whispers  peace.  ' 
He  'stablishes  the  strong,  restores  the  weak, 
Reclaims  the  wanderer,  binds  the  broken  heart,  j. 
And,  armed  himself  in  panqply  complete  I 
Of  heavenly  temper,  furnishes  with  arms  ! 
Bright  as  his  own,  and  trains  by  every  rule 
Of  holy  discipline,  to  glorious  war. 
The  sacramental  host  of  God's  elect  1 
Are  all  such  teachers? — would  to  Heaven  all  were ! 
******* 

I  venerate  the  man  whose  heart  is  warm, 
Wh  ose  hands  are  pure,  whose  doctrine  and  whose  life 
Coincident,  exhibit  lucid  proof 
That  he  is  honest  in  the  sacred  cause; 
To  such  I  render  more  than  mere  respect, 
Whose  actions  say  that  they  respect  themselves. 
******* 

Would  I  describe  a  preacher,  such  as  Paul, 
Were  he  on  earth,  would  hear,  approve  and  own, 
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lul  should  himself  direct  me.    I  would  trace 
's  master  strokes,  and  draw  from  his  design, 
(vould  express  him  simple,  grave,  sincere; 
doctrine  uncorrupt;  in  language  plain, 
nd  plain  in  manner;  decent,  solemn,  chaste, 
nd  natural  in  gesture  ;  much  impressed 
imself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge, 
nd  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  feeds 
ay  feel  it  too;  atfectiouate  in  look, 
nd  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men. 

*  *  ->;-  -x-  * 

I  man  or  woman,  but  far  most  in  man, 
Qd  most  of  all  in  man  that  ministers 
.nd  serves  the  altar,  in  my  soul  I  loathe 

II  afifectation.    'Tis  my  perfect  scorn  ; 
bject  of  my  implacable  disgust. 
SThat! — will  a  man  play  tricks,  will  he  indulge 

silly  fond  conceit  of  his  fair  form, 
adjust  proportion,  fashionable  mien, 
nd  pretty  face,  in  presence  of  his  God? 
>r  ■will  he  seek  to  dazzle  me  with  tropes, 
Ls  with  the  diamond  on  his  lily  hand. 
Lad  play  his  brilliant  parts  before  my  eyes, 
IVhen  I  am  hungry  for  the  bread  of  life  ? 

*  *  -x-  *  * 

seek  divine  simplicity  in  him 
N^ho  handles  things  divine ;        *        *  * 
Some,  decent  in  demeanor  while  they  preach, 
Phat  task  performed,  relapse  into  themselves  ; 
ijid  having  spoken  wisely,  at  the  close 
3-row  wanton,  and  give  proof  to  every  eye, 
SVhoe'er  was  edified,  themselves  were  not! 

***** 

*  *  A  heavenly  mind 
May  be  indifferent  to  her  house  of  clay, 
A.nd  slight  the  hovel  as  beneath  her  care  : 
But  how  a  body  so  fantastic,  trim, 

And  quaint  in  its  deportment  and  attire. 

Can  lodge  a  heavenly  mind,  demands  a  doubt. 

He  that  negotiates  between  God  and  man, 
As  God's  ambassador,  the  grand  concerns 
Of  judgment  and  of  mercy,  should  beware 
Of  lightness  in  his  speech.    'Tis  pitiful 
To  court  a  grin,  when  you  should  woo  a  soul ; 
To  break  a  jest,  when  pity  would  inspire 
Pathetic  exhortation  ;  and  to  address 
The  skittish  fancy  with  facetious  tales 
When  sent  with  God's  commission  to  the  heart ! 
So  did  not  Paul.    Direct  me  to  a  quip 
Or  merry  turn  in  all  he  ever  wrote. 
And  I  consent  you  take  it  for  your  text, 
Your  only  one,  till  sides  and  benches  fail. 
No ;  he  was  serious  in  a  serious  cause, 
And  understood  too  well  the  weighty  terms 
That  he  had  taken  in  charge.    He  would  not  stoop 
To  conquer  those  by  jocular  exploits, 
Whom  truth  and  soberness  assailed  in  vain. 

0  popular  applause !  what  heart  of  man 
Is  proof  against  thy  sweet  seducing  charms? 
The  winest  and  the  best  feel  urgent  need 
Of  all  their  caution  in  thy  gentlest  gales  ; 
But  swelled  into  a  gust — who  then,  alas  1 
With  all  his  canvas  set,  and  inexpert, 
And  therefore  heedless,  can  withstand  thy  power? 
Praise  from  the  shrivelled  lips  of  toothless,  bald 
Decrepitude,  and  in  the  looks  of  lean 
And  craving  Poverty,  and  in  the  bow 
Respectful  of  the  smutched  artificer, 
Is  oft  too  welcome,  and  may  much  disturb 
The  bias  of  the  purpose.    How  much  more, 
Poured  forth  by  beauty,  splendid  and  polite, 
In  language  soft  as  adoration  breathes  I 
Ah  spare  your  idol !  think  him  human  still. 
Charms  he  may  have,  but  he  has  frailties  toot 
Dote  not  too  much,  nor  spoil  what  ye  admire. 
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R.  M.,  OP  N.  CAROLINA. 

"Though  I  walk  in  the  valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Heath,  I  will 
fear  no  evil;  for  Thou  art  with  me :  Thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they 
comfort  me." — Psaim  23 :  4. 

Beside  our  desolated  hearth  we  view  an  empty  chair. 
And  oh  I  a  vacant  seat  is  left  within  the  house  of 
prayer ; 

Thy  staff  hath  been  our  comfort,  now  we  bow  beneath 
Thy  rod. 

Yet  in  our  chastened  grief  we  bless  Thy  holy  Name, 
0  God! 

The  noble  form  we  loved  to  see,  the  voice  we  loved  to 
hear. 

The  eye  of  light,  the  heart  of  love,  all  stilled  upon  the 
bier! 

The  spirit  gone,  the  precious  dust  laid  low  beneath 
the  sod — 

Bereaved,  bereaved — and  yet  we  bless  Thy  holy  Name, 
0  God! 

Oh !  many  a  widow  weeps  with  us,  and  many  an 

orphan  moans ; 
The  poor — Thy  precious,  suffering  poor — send  up  to 

Heaven  their  groans ; 
The  erring  wanderer  mourns  a  star  that  pointed  out 

his  road, 

Yet  "our  Redeemer  liveth,"  and  we  bless  Thee,  oh, 
our  God ! 

The  Church  laments  a  Pillar  gone — gone  from  her 

House  of  Love, 
A  crystal  medium  of  the  Light  that  shineth  from  above; 
A  standard-bearer  in  the  field,  with  Gospel -peace  well 

shod — 

Thy  stricken  Church  must  mourn,  and  yet  she  blesses 
Thee,  0  God! 

Our  Country  mourns  a  patriot  pure,  who  served  and 

loved  her  well. 
But  oh,  Humanity!  thy  loss,  thy  tongue  alone  can  tell ; 
His  ardent  pulse  beat  time  with  thine  through  Earth's 

vast  brotherhood, 
And  for  this  boundless  gift  of  Love,  we  bless  Thee,  oh 

our  God ! 

Upon  Thine  altar.  Lord  of  Hosts!  the  firstling  of  our 
flock, 

The  first  fruits  of  our  field  we  lay — a  fully  ripened 
shock ; 

The  reaper,  Death,  hath  been  with  us,  his  sickle,  keen 
and  broad, 

Hath  harvested  our  best — and  yet  we  bless  Thee,  oh 
our  God ! 

We  almost  hear  the  angel  wings  with  which  the  soul 
has  flown. 

The  loved  and  loving  soul  that  sweetly  mingled  with 
our  own ; 

We  almost  see  its  radiant  robe  within  Thy  blest  abode. 
And  in  our  chastened  joy  we  bless  Thy  holy  Name, 
0  God  ! 

Our  lowly  wail  is  heard  on  earth — his  golden  harp  in 
Heaven 

Sings  AUelulias  to  the  Lamb,  for  free  redemption 
given ! 

Thy  staff  is  still  our  comfort,  though  we  bow  beneath 
Thy  rod ; 

Alike  in  chastened  grief  or  joy  we  bless  Thee,  Oh 
our  God  1 

The  Father's  seal  is  on  his  brow,  the  Saint's  tri- 
umphant crown 

Of  glory,  now  before  the  Throne,  is  meekly  bowing 
down ! 

Our  Saviour  !  lead  us  in  Thy  path — the  narrow  path 
he  trod, 

That  we  with  him  may  overpraise  Thy  glorious  name, 
0  God !  M, 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 
Foreign  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  are  to  the 
1st  inst. 

England. — The  English  Cabinet  has  conferred  the 
title  of  Prince  Consort  upon  Prince  Albert,  thereby 
making  him  legally  a  member  of  the  British  royal 
family,  but  without  giving  him  any  additional  au- 
thority. 

Two  very  serious  accidents  have  occurred  on  the 
English  railroads,  in  which  twelve  persons  were  killed, 
and  over  one  hundred  wounded. 

An  effort  has  been  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  introduce  a  bill  for  taking  the  vote  in 
Parliamentary  elections  by  ballot.  The  motion  was 
opposed  by  the  ministry,  and  was  finally  rejected  by 
189  yeas  to  257  nays. 

The  British  Minister  at  Madrid  has  again  strenu- 
ously protested  against  the  Cuban  slave  trade. 

France,  at  the  request  of  England,  is  to  send  four- 
teen transports  will:  troops  to  China,  to  avoid  with- 
drawing British  troops  from  India  for  the  Chinese 
war. 

France. — The  opponents  of  the  government  have 
elected  only  half  a  dozen  members  of  the  legislature. 
New  elections,  in  cases  where  no  candidate  had  an 
absolute  majority,  were  to  take  place  on  the  5th  inst. 
Gen.  Cavaignac  was  one  of  those  who  failed  in  this 
way  in  Paris.  Some  of  the  defeated  opposition  can- 
didates propose  to  contest  the  elections. 

The  London  Daily  News  states  that  the  French 
government  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  Mar- 
seilles Louse,  for  the  supply  of  10,000  Africans  for 
Guadaloupc  and  Martinique. 

Spain. — Senor  Lafragua,  the  Mexican  Envoy,  had 
sent  to  the  proper  official  a  kind  of  uUimaiurn  for  the 
settlement  of  the  pending  dispute.  The  latter  had 
promised  a  reply,  the  nature  of  which  would  deter- 
mine the  former's  stt;y  at  Madrid. 

Italy. — The  government  of  Naples  was  becoming 
suspicious  of  the  fidelity  of  its  troops.  The  Pope  has 
been  making  a  tour  through  his  dominions,  and 
though  orders  were  issued  designed  to  present  com- 
l>laints  of  abuse  being  made  by  the  municipal  councils, 
addresses  of  that  character  were  presented  both  at 
Bologua  and  Ferrara,  by  the  citizens.  The  Criminal 
Court  of  Pai  ma  acquitted  the  political  prisoners  trans- 
ferred to  it  for  trial  from  the  military  tribunals  on  the 
raising  of  the  state  of  siege. 

Turkey.- — It  is  reported  that  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
Sardinia,  have  agreed  to  the  compromise  proposed  by 
England  on  the  question  of  the  union  of  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  and  tbat  France  alone  opposes  it.  This 
compromise  includes  a  "  customs  union,"  but  does  not 
place  both  provifltes  under  one  ruler. 

India. — An  alarming  nuiliiiy  had  broken  out  among 
the  native  troops,  who  had  taken  possession  of  Delhi, 
and  massacred  the  English  residents.  Meerut  and 
DcUii  had  been  placed  under  martial  law. 

A  dispute  had  occurred  at  Singapore  between  the 
English  and  American  officials.  An  American  vessel 
having  met  with  a  Dutch  ship  of  whicii  the  Chinese 
crew  had  taken  possession  and  put  the  Dutch  oiUcers 
ashorCf  seized  it,  and  took  it  to  Singapore,  under  the 
American  Hag,  making  a  claim  for  salvage.  The  Brit- 
ish auilioriiics  of  Singapore  sent  an  armed  force  to 
haul  down  the  flag,  and  a  Dutch  vessel  of  war  took 
away  the  ship,  the  authorities  at  Batavia  s.'iyiiig  that 
any  claim  for  salvage  could  be  decided  by  the  Courts 
of  that  place.  The  Captain  then  placed  Uie  matter  in 
the  charge  of  the  American  Consul.  i 

China. — Dati-s  from  Canton  to  5th  mo.  8th.  Several 
attempts  had  been  made  to  blow  up  the  ships  in  the 
river,  one  of  which  was  nearly  successful,  i^lilitary 
operations  were  suspended  on  account  of  the  heat. 

LiBKiiiA. — This  republic  is  advancing  in  comnicrciHl 
mportaucc.    The  exportation  of  palm  oil  baa  in- 
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creased,  within  the  memory  of  President  Benson,  fn  \ 
less  than  1,000  barrels  per  year,  to  more  than  1,000,0(  | 
Large  tracts  of  land  on  St.  Paul's  river  have  be  t, 
planted  with  sugar  cane,  and  a  steam  sugar  mill  is  1 
operation.    Natives  in  the  interior  manufacture  grt  11 
quantities  of  native  cotton  into  cloth,  which  wij 
proper  encouragement  would  probably  become  ;|l 
article  of  commerce.  1 

BuENOS  Ayres. — The  yellow  fever  has  been  desol  1 
ting  Montevideo,  for  the  first  time.  The  people  , 
Buenos  Ayres  have  contributed  large  sums  to  relie  , 
the  distress,  the  Governor  subscribing  $1000.  Acti-  ^ 
measures  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  til 
disease  to  Buenos  Ayres,  by  enforcing  a  strict  quaraii 
tine,  and  by  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  city.  Europea  j 
emigration  has  been  much  increased  of  late,  and  1 
encouraged  by  the  government.  A  school  commissiol 
has  been  established,  and  apparently  was  much  neec  1 
ed,  since  of  57,000  children  of  an  age  to  attend  schoo  ' 
only  11,000  receive  anj'  instruction.  ' 

Australasia. — It  is  stated  that  nearly  three-fourlLi 
of  the  native  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  can  rea 
and  write ;  that  many  of  the  chiefs,  who  were  formerl ! 
a  terror  to  Europeans,  are  now  practising  the  arts  cj 
civilization,  and  several  of  their  sons  are  leadiajl 
merchants  in  the  towns. 

Domestic. — Some  of  the  members  of  the  City  Counci 
of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  who  had  been  elected  by  frau<i 
or  violence  during  the  reign  of  terror,  recently  re 
signed,  finding  the  public  sentiment  too  strong  to  til 
resisted,  and  a  Free  State  ticket  was  elected  withou  \ 
opposition.    The  Democratic  convention  to  nominati  1 
a  candidate  for  Congress,  endorsed  Gov.  Walker'ci 
course,  and  rejected  a  resolution  against  submittin};] 
the  Constitution  to  a  popular  vote.    A  large  extent; 
of  trust  lands  of  different  Indian  tribes,  has  laielyj 
been  sold.    Much  of  it,  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  v,.-' 
purchased  by  speculators,  on  fraudulent  claims. 

The  Herald  oj  Ft etdom  estimates  the  influx  of  popu- 
lation into  Kansas  the  present  season,  at  30,000,  and 
expresses  the  opinion  that  before  the  coming  of  win- 
ter, 100,000  will  be  added  to  thepermanent population 
of  the  "rerritory.    Immigration  into  northern  Te>::isl 
and  western  Missouri,  is  also  very  active,  while  at  '.be  I 
same  time,  large  numbers  are  emigrating  from  ttn  l 
latter  Slate  to  Texas  and  California.  1 

Eighty  slaves  from  Jefl'erson  Co.,  Va.,  held  by  dil-  j 
fereiit  pensoiis,  were  brought  to  Jliddleburg,  Pa.,  by  I 
an  agent  of  their  masters,  a  few  days  since,  liberated.  I 
and  furnished  with  $40  each,  and  sufficient  clothing,  i 

A  party  of  sixty  iMoi  raons  returning  from  Utah,  ar- 
rived at  Omaha  City,  Nebraska,  on  the  2nd.  They 
were  a  portion  of  the  citizens  of  Salt  Lake  tity,  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  tyranny  of  Brigham  Young 
and  his  associates,  and  made  their  escape  by  strata- 
gem. They  state  that  many  others  would  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  the  protection  of  U.  S.  troops  to  with- 
draw from  the  power  of  their  present  leaders.  Brig- 
ham  Young  has  returned  from  Oregon. 

Judge  Lcavitt,  of  the  U. -S.  District  Court  at  Cin- 
cinnati, has  discharged  the  Deputy  Marshal  and  his 
assistants  from  the  custody  of  tlie  Sheriff  of  Clarko 
Co.,  by  whom  they  were  held  ou  the  charge  of  resist- 
ing him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  in  serving  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  for  the  prisoners  charged  with  aid- 
ing fugitive  slaves.  Senator  Brand,  Judge  Baldwin, 
and  Slieriff  Clark  of  Champaign  Co.,  liavcall  been  ar- 
rested, on  a  charge  of  obstructing  U.  S.  officers,  in  the 
same  case.  They  were  taken  before  a  Commissioner 
in  Cincinuati,  who  held  tliem  to  bail  in  $1,500.  The 
14th  inst.  was  fixed  for  their  trial. 

A  fugitive  slave  was  shot  ana  killed  by  a  party  in 
pursuit  of  liiin,  near  Nashville,  Illinois,  on  the  4th  inst. 

The  deaths  in  Puiladelpbia  last  week  were  2)4;  in 
New  York,  424. 
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I  U  AMES  Harrison  King,  who  died  17 th  of  Tenth 
month,  1855,  aged  38. 

In  very  early  life  James  H.  King  appears  to 
ave  been  made  sensible  of  the  gentle  drawings 
f  his  Heavenly  Father's  love,  though,  as  he  re- 
arked,  he  could  not  distinctly  remember  his 
n  |rst  serious  impressions. 

Two  visits  paid  to  his  father's  family,  by 
iends  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
out  the  time  of  his  leaving  school,  were  the 
eans  of  deepening  his  religious  thoughtfulness, 
d  leading  him  more  earnestly  to  seek  that  peace 
ith  God,  which  is  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
""Wist. 

,j  j  About  the  19th  year  of  his  age,  he  resided  for 
'  "  while  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
s  knowledge  of  business.     This  was  a  time 
len  considerable  unsettlement  existed  in  some 
ctions  of  our  religious  Society,  and  the  diver- 
y  of  opinion  which  was  maintained  respecting 
principles  and  practices,  came  under  his  im- 
diate  observation.    In  reference  to  this  period, 
afterwards  remarked  that  he  had  found  from 
'    tnerience,  that  the  excitement  of  religious  con- 
'^"■'tJiversy  was  not  favorable  to  the  growth  of  real 
f.|j.b'art-felt  Christianity.    Yet  he  was  led  to  a  very 
iifeise  and  earnest  inquiry  as  to  the  reality  of  those 
gious  views  in  which  he  had  been  carefully 
cated.    For  the  settlement  of  his  mind  on 
important  subject,  and  with  earnest  desire 
e  rightly  guided  therein,  he  diligently  applied 
,  self,  whenever  he  could  command  a  leisure 
j^inthiilf  hour,  to  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
lissioWHpe  works  of  a  religious  character.    J.  J.  Gur- 
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's  Essays  on  Christianity,  and  his  "  Distin- 


lijf  3hing  Views,"  he  read  with  especial  interest 
profit. 

he  result  of  this  careful  and  honest  inquiry 


was  a  settled  and  abiding  conviction  of  the  ac- 
cordance with  Scripture  of  the  views  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Society  of  Friends,  which  views  he 
from  this  time  adopted  as  his  own,  and  was  en- 
abled consistently  and  conscientiously  to  promote 
and  maintain. 

His  father  dying  when  he  was  about  23  years 
of  age,  much  responsibility  devolved  upon  J.  H. 
King  in  caring  for  his  widowed  mother  and  other 
members  of  the  family  ;  this  care  he  exercised 
with  much  kindness  and  fidelity,  ever  keeping  in 
view  the  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  interests  of 
those  for  whom  he  acted.  Integrity  and  upright- 
ness marked  his  business  transactions,  and  in  the 
settlement  of  his  father's  affairs,  his  disinterested- 
ness was  shown,  by  his  decidedly  declining  to 
avail  himself  of  a  considerable  pecuniary  advan- 
tage presented  to  him  by  a  legal  informality,  but 
which  he  felt  assured  was  not  in  accordance  with 
his  father's  wish. 

He  had  now  to  make  his  choice  as  to  the  busi- 
ness he  should  pursue.  The  ale  and  porter 
trade  was  that  in  which  he  had  chiefly  been  en- 
gaged, and  in  which  he  had  a  prospect  of  success ; 
but  when  thus  called  to  make  his  own  selection, 
the  temptations  and  dangers  incident  to  this 
traffic  took  such  strong  hold  of  his  mind  that  he 
hesitated  longer  to  pursue  it,  and  after  earnest 
prayerful  deliberation,  he  came  to  the  settled 
judgment  to  relinquish  it.  He  now  turned  his 
attention  to  another  branch  of  his  father's  busi- 
ness, that  of  a  grocer,  but  of  which  he  had  at  that 
time  comparatively  a  slight  knowledge.  Steady 
persevering  industry  marked  his  efforts  thus  to 
obtain  a  livelihood,  and  the  divine  blessing  rested 
upon  them.  For  the  conducting  of  his  business 
several  young  men  were  residents  in  his  family, 
over  whom  he  watched  with  kind  Christian  in- 
terest, endeavoring  to  protect  them  from  needless 
temptation,  to  promote  their  comfort,  and  to  ad- 
vance their  moral  and  religious  well-being. 

In  the  Seventh  month  of  1846,  J.  H.  King 
was  married  to  Hannah  Benson.  This  happy 
union  had  continued  but  a  few  years  when  his 
health,  which  had  never  been  robust,  gradually 
became  more  delicate,  and  in  the  Twelfth  month 
of  1851  he  had  an  alarming  attack  of  illness, 
during  which  his  life  appeared  in  jeopardy,  but 
trusting  in  the  Lord,  his  mind  was  preserved  in 
peaceful  confidence. 

In  the  spring  of  1855,  owing  to  increased  in- 
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disposition  and  evident  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
disease,  he  spent  several  weeks  at  Bath,  in  the 
hope  that  the  more  genial  air  of  that  place  might 
be  helpful  to  him ;  he  arrived  there  on  the  14th 
of  Third  month.  The  change  was  not  attended 
with  any  perceptible  benefit  to  his  health,  but  in 
reference  to  it,  he  observed  that  for  some  weeks 
before  leaving  home,  he  had  felt  tried  to  be  so 
much  taken  up  with  business,  and  a  variety  of 
J;liings,  which  particularly  pressed  upon  his  at- 
tention, and  in  his  then  feeble  state,  almost  ab- 
sorbed all  his  mental  and  bodily  strength,  and 
he  now  felt  glad  of  the  quiet  time  afforded  for 
dwelling  upon  subjects,  which  were  both  more 
congenial  to  his  feelings  and  more  fitting  to  bis 
state. 

The  past  incidents  and  events  of  his  life  were 
often  the  subject  of  his  careful  review  ;  it  was  a 
time,  as  he  afterwards  remarked,  of  much  heart- 
searching.  But  he  was  enabled  to  hold  fast  his 
confidence,  and  repose  all  his  hopes  on  Him  in 
whom  he  had  believed — knowing  that  He  is 
faithful  who  hath  promised. 

Fourth  month  27th.  The  dear  invalid,  in  ad- 
verting to  the  visit  of  a  friend,  when  he  was  feel- 
ing anxious  for  a  clearer  evidence  of  acceptance, 
said  that  a  text  quoted  had  been  applied  to  his 
mind  with  peculiar  encouragement  and  instruc- 
tion :  "  Whosoever  believeth  in  Him  shall  not 
perish  but  have  eternal  life,"  and  he  desired  to 
trust  and  repose  in  His  love  who  had  done  so 
much  for  us. 

Referring  to  the  unfavorable  view  taken  of  his 
case  by  a  medical  man  recently  consulted,  he  ex- 
pressed his  thankfulness  that  he  had  been  so 
candidly  informed  of  it,  and  said  that  though  he 
had  been  enabled  to  receive  the  information  with 
much  calmness,  it  had  been  attended  with  great 
solemnity, — that  he  felt  he  had  nothing  of  his 
own  to  trust  to,  but  something  beyond  himself  to 
lean  upon. 

Throughout  his  long  illness  J.  11.  King's  great 
calmness  and  cheerfulness  were  very  striking; 
and  very  touching  was  it  to  mark  his  quiet  steady 
preparation  for  the  solemn  event,  both  as  related 
to  ins  temporal  affairs,  and  to  those  things  of 
much  higher  moment. 

Sixth  month  6th.  He  was  favored  to  reach 
his  own  home  in  safety,  and  for  a  time  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  little  improvement,  but  there  was 
still  sufiicient  to  remind  his  anxious  friends  that 
they  could  but  rejoice  with  trembling. 

Eighth  month  21.  After  removing  his  break- 
fast-tray, he  was  usually  left  alone  for  awhile, 
with  his  Testament  and  one  or  two  other  books 
near  him.  This  morning  he  a.«kcd  to  have  the 
Yearly  Meeting's  Epistle  also,  and  he  afterwards 
spoke  of  the  pleasure  it  had  given  him  to  read  it 
a  second  time,  and  he  felt  thankful  the  Society 
had  been  enabled  to  issue  such  a  .document, 
"  there  was  so  much  of  personal  religion  urged, 
and  all  the  great  fundamental  doctrine  s  of  Chris- 
tianity were  so  well  brought  forward." 
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Early  in  the  Ninth  month  he  left  his  own. 
house,  and  was  removed  to  a  more  airy  situation 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  This  change  was 
very  congenial  to  him,  and  the  continued  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  his  friends  was  much  enjoyed, 
yet  he  was  mostly  confined  to  his  bed,  and  did 
not  again  rally  as  heretofore.  Speaking  of  his 
increased  weakness  he  expressed  his  gratitude  to 
his  Heavenly  Father,  that  he  had  been  so  tender- 
ly dealt  with,  so  gently  let  down  from  one  stage 
to  another. 

Ninth  month  20th.  When  conversing  with 
a  young  friend  in  whom  he  was  mucb  interested,  j 
he  alluded,  as  he  had  frequently  done  before,  to  j 
the  great  privilege  he  had  felt  it,  when  in  health,  j 
to  attend  week-day  meetings,  and  to  the  satisfac-l 
tion  the  retrospect  now  afforded  him  j  he  had  I 
felt  that  it  was  good  to  leave  the  turmoil  andi 
anxieties  of  the  world,  and  to  turn  the  mind  tcj 
its  Creator  and  Redeemer,  and  to  the  object  and; 
end  of  life.  These  had  often  been  times  of  in  ' 
struction  and  spiritual  refreshment,  and  any  littki 
difi&culties  that  had  to  be  overcome  had  beer, 
most  abundantly  compensated. 

Ninth  month  26th.  Though  now  too  weak  t(i 
bear  much  reading  or  continuous  thought,  hij 
listened  with  pleasure  to  some  of  his  favorifc: 
hymns,  as  well  as  to  short  notices  from  th', 
Annual  Monilor,  &c.  ;  and  on  being  asked  if  hi 
was  able  to  enjoy  them,  he  brightly  answered 
"  0  yes  ;  the  accounts  of  those  who  have  gon  j 
before,  who  have  trodden  the  same  path,  experi 
enced  similar  fears  and  conflicts,  and  been  cheei; 
ed  by  the  same  hopes  and  consolations,  are  botj 
interesting  and  encouraging  to  me."  | 

In  reply  to  a  remark  occasioned  by  observini  I 
his  simple  child-like  faith  and  confidence,  1:1  i 
said,  "  I  can  fully  accept  that  text — '  Eye  hat!  ' 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  enterc 
into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  Gc! 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.'  "  ' 

A  short  time  after,  he  asked  for  the  hymn  b, 
ginning —  ' 

"  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  tbee."  \ 

Ninth  month  30th,  During  this  his  last  wei| 
on  earth,  each  succeeding  day  brought  with  i 
increased  debility  and  feebleness;  but  sweetj 
consoling  was  it  to  witness  that,  as  the  outwai 
man  perished,  the  inward  man  was  renewed  dl 
by  day ;  and  that,  casting  himself  and  his  j 
on  God  his  Saviour,  he  was  permitted  largn 
to  partake  of  that  peace  which  passeth  undij 
standing.  | 

Whilst  sitting  by  him  during  the  fading  i\\ 
light,  a  hope  was  expressed  by  his  beloved  w 
that  he  felt  his  mind  comfortable,  he  repli< 
"  Yes,  comfortable ;  and  favored  with  a  hum 
trust  of  acceptance."  After  a  pause,  he  ci 
tinned — "  The  trials  and  conflicts  of  this  fleeti' 
scene  will  soon  be  over,  and  then  the  glory 
the  heavenly  inheritance  !  Oh,  it  is  indeed  wo ' 
striving  for.    I  have  nothing  of  my  own  to  cl:! 
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to,  but  solely  the  merits  and  intercession  of  the 
Saviour.  I  have  throughout  my  illness  dwelt 
much  on  the  promises — the  many  precious 
promises  of  the  Bible,  and  I  still  cling  to  them. 
I  wish  not  to  shrink  from  conflict  or  suffering,  if 
such  should  be  in  store  for  me,  but  to  be  kept 
patient ;  there  is  such  a  thing  as  shewing  our 
love  by  our  patience,  and  I  wish  to  do  that.  In- 
deed it  is  the  only  thing  I  can  do  now."  He 
then  made  some  allusion,  with  evident  pleasure, 
to  the  time,  the  "joyful  time,"  of  his  release, 
adding,  "  not  in  my  own  time,  but  in  the  right 
time,"  and  then  quoted  the  text  which  had  often 
cheered  him  during  his  illness,  As  thy  days,  so 
shall  thy  strength  be." 

Tenth  month  1st.  He  expressed  to  a  dear 
friend  who  called  to  see  him,  that  he  was  favored 
to  feel  peaceful,  but  that  he  had  nothing  of  his 
own  to  trust  to — nothing  but  the  mercy  of  God 
through  the  Saviour,  and  added  his  desire  that 
his  dear  friends  would  remember  him  for  good  in 
their  best  moments,  that  patience  and  watchful- 
ness might  hold  out  to  the  end. 

Tenth  month  5th.  This  evening  the  dear 
invalid  was  greatly  exhausted,  and  his  breathing 
so  very  slight  and  gentle,  it  seemed  that  it  might 
at  any  moment  altogether  cease,  but  he  gradually 
revived,  and  was  able  to  see  a  valued  friend  who 
called,  and,  feebly  extending  his  hand,  evinced 
his  pleasure,  fully  assenting  also  to  some  words 
of  sweet  comfort  that  were  addressed.  On  his 
friend  taking  leave,  dear  J.  emphatically  repeat- 
ed, "  Farewell,  my  dear  friend,"  to  which  it  was 
added,  "  till  we  meet  again,"  the  dear  invalid 
responded,  "in  a  better  land."  It  was  a  deeply 
touching  interview,  and  demanding  our  grateful 
I  acknowledgment  to  the  Father  of  all  our  mercies, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  feebleness  and 
exhaustion  of  its  frail  tenement,  the  spirit  was  so 
remarkably  clear  and  bright,  and  that  securely 
ijanchored  on  the  Piock  of  Ages,  he  was  enabled 
nil  ito  hold  fast  his  confidence  steadfast  unto  the  end. 
!  Tenth  month  7th.  This,  his  last  day,  was 
bne  of  great  exhaustion  and  weariness,  and  it 
•  uecame  evident  that  he  had  entered  the  valley  of 
.he  shadow  of  death.  On  being  asked  if  he  felt 
lis  Saviour  to  be  near,  he  replied,  "  Yes;  Oh 
es  \"  Soon  after  this  the  breathing  became 
horter  till  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
hen  he  was  favored  with  a  very  gentle  release, 
be,  as  we  reverently  believe,  "  for  ever  with 
e  Lord." — Annual  Monitor. 
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IThe  Maine  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
hurch  has  passed  resolutions  denouncing  tobacco 
I  "  an  expensive  and  needless  indulgence,  un- 
vorable  to  cleanliness  and  good  manners,  un- 
coming  Christians,  especially  Christian  minis- 
rs ;  and  like  the  use  of  alcohol,  a  violation  of 
le  laws  Of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
Pe." 


Essay  on  Baptism  ;  shewing  that  the  Baptism 
of  the  Spirit,  and  not  with  Water,  is  the  true 
Christian  Baptism.    Ey  Enoch  Lewis. 

The  subject  of  baptism  has,  of  latter  time,  ex- 
cited an  unusual  share  of  attention  among  the 
professors  of  the  Christian  name.  The  Society 
of  Friends,  by  the  rejecting  of  water  baptism, 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  insulated  them- 
selves from  nearly  the  whole  Christian  world. 
So  momentous  indeed  does  this  reflection  appear 
in  the  view  of  many  Christian  professors,  that 
they  are  ready  to  unchristianize  the  society  on 
that  account.  They  can  scarcely  suppose  that  a 
community  who  disregard  what  they  consider 
so  obvious  an  ordinance  as  that  of  baptism  by 
water,  can  believe  in  the  truth  and  importance 
of  the  holy  scriptures.  A  little  attention,  how- 
ever, to  the  subject  will  evince,  that  Friends  have 
been  adjudged  to  deny  the  holy  scriptures,  be- 
cause they  give  to  some  portions  of  the  sacred 
volume  a  different  construction  from  that  which 
some  other  professors  adopt.  To  be  condemned 
on  that  principle  is  not  new.  The  Pharisees 
condemned  the  Saviour  himself  by  a  similar  argu- 
ment. "  We  know  that  this  man  is  not  of  God, 
because  he  keepeth  not  the  Sabbath."  (John 
ix.  16.)  They  believed  that  God  spake  to  Moses, 
and  hence  they  fairly  inferred  that  his  injunc- 
tions were  obligatory  on  them.  But  our  Saviour 
did  not  obey  those  injunctions  according  to  the 
sense  which  they  gave  them.  If  the  argument 
was  unsound  then,  an  argument  founded  on  cor- 
respondent principles  cannot  be  conclusive  now. 
And  before  we  admit  that  the  practice  of  Friends, 
in  relation  to  water  baptism,  furnishes  any  ground 
for  a  charge  of  denying  or  undervaluing  the 
scriptures,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire,  soberly  and 
carefully,  whether  the  opinion  that  water  bap- 
tism constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the  Christian 
system,  is  in  reality  a  scripture  doctrine. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
practice  of  immersion,  or  bathing  in  water,  was 
a  Jewish  ceremony.  Moses,  on  several  occa- 
sions, enjoined  the  people  to  wash  their  clothes, 
and  bathe  their  flesh  in  water.  Thus  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  a  number  of  cases 
are  mentioned,  in  which  the  people  were  required 
to  wash  their  clothes  and  bathe  themselves  in 
water.  And,  chap.  16,  it  is  prescribed  that  the 
man  who  let  the  scape-goat  go  into  the  wilder- 
ness, and  he  that  burned  the  skins  and  flesh  of 
the  sin-offering,  should  wash  their  clothes,  and 
bathe  their  flesh  in  water,  before  they  came  into 
the  camp.  Again,  he  that  eateth  that  which 
dieth  of  itself,  or  is  torn  of  beasts,  shall  wash 
his  clothes  and  bathe  himself  in  water.  But  if 
he  wash  them  not,  nor  bathe  his  flesh,  he  shall 
bear  his  iniquity.  Also  when  the  water  of  separa- 
tion was  about  to  be  prepared,  the  priest,  having 
performed  his  part  of  the  process,  was  to  wash 
his  clothes  and  bathe  his  flesh  in  water.  He 
also  that  burned  the  heifer,  was  required  to  wash. 
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his  clothes  and  bathe  bis  flesh  in  water.  (Numb, 
xix.  7,  8.)  To  the  washings  required  by  the 
precepts  of  Moses,  others  were  added  by  the 
Rabbins,  and  afterwards  observed  as  traditions 
of  the  elders.  (Mark  vii.  4,  5.)  Now  it  is  re- 
markable, that  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  re- 
ferring to  these  divers  washings,  which  were 
observed  under  the  law,  calls  them  baptisms, 
pctTrria-fAot.  (Heb.  ix.  10. )  And  the  evangelists  Mark 
and  Luke,  speaking  of  the  washings  required 
by  their  traditions,  use  corresponding  words. 

As  the  word  baptize,  in  the  Greek i^aTrn^u,  signi- 
fies to  dip  or  immerse,  it  is  not  strange  that  we 
should  frequently  meet  with  this  word  when  re- 
ference is  made  to  a  practice  which  was  so  prev- 
alent among  the  Jews.  But  the  word  not  oc- 
curring in  our  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  hasty  and  superficial  reader  is  apt  to  sup- 
pose, when  he  finds  it  in  the  beginning  of  the 
New,  that  the  practice  to  which  it  applies,  was 
then  first  introduced.  This,  however,  we  per- 
ceive, was  not  the  case.  But  the  Jewish  prac- 
tice of  immersion,  to  which  the  baptism  of  John 
bears  a  remarkable  analogy,  was  the  dipping  on 
conversion.  And  that  practice  itself  was  evi- 
dently borrowed  from  the  law  of  Moses.  When 
the  law  was  about  to  be  given  to  the  Israelites, 
Moses  was  commanded  to  sanctify  the  people  on 
that  day  and  the  next,  and  let  them  wash  their 
clothes,  and  be  ready  against  the  third  day,  to 
behold  the  manifestations  of  Almighty  power, 
by  which  the  law  was  introduced.  Moses  ac- 
cordingly went  down  to  the  people  and  sanctified 
them,  and  they  washed  their  clothes.  (Exodus, 
xix.  14.)  Although  the  clothes  only  are  men- 
tioned in  this  place,  yet  in  other  places,  when, 
on  less  solemn  occasions,  they  were  directed  to 
wash  their  clothes,  they  were  commanded  to 
bathe  themselves  also  in  water  ;  hence  it  is  pro- 
bable that  this  washing  was  applied  to  their 
persons,  as  well  as  their  clothes.  Such  is,  at 
least,  the  traditional  construction  put  upon  this 
passage  by  the  Rabbinical  writers.  They  further 
assert  that  this  was  a  baptism  of  conversion  ; 
because  the  people  were  then  to  be  subjected  to 
a  better  and  purer  law  than  they  had  previously 
acknowledged. 

Hence,  according  to  the  Jewish  writers,  arose 
tJie  baptism,  of  pi-oseJytcs,  or  of  those  Gentiles 
who  were  converted  to  the  Jewish  religion.  In 
their  accounts  of  the  process,  Maimonides  and 
other  Rabbinical  writers  state,  that  after  diligent 
inquiry  respecting  the  motive  of  the  applicant, 
they  tested  his  sincerity  by  impressing  upon  him 
the  strictness  and  severity  of  their  law  ;  and  when 
satisfied  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  they 
placed  him  in  a  confluence  of  waters,  again  in- 
structed him  in  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and 
after  complete  immersion  and  the  ofiering  of  hia 
sacrifice,  he  became  as  a  natural  Jew,  or  regene- 
rated person.* 

*  Wall  on  the  History  of  Infant  Baptism,  pnge  xliii. 
Ac. 
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This  practice  is  stated  by  the  J ewish  writers 
to  have  existed  long  before  the  Christian  era ; 
and  even  to  have  been  in  use  through  the  differ- 
ent ages,  from  the  time  of  Moses.  There  is  in- 
deed so  striking  a  resemblance  between  the 
Jewish  baptism  of  conversion,  and  that  used  by 
John,  and  after  him  by  the  early  Christians,  that, 
if  we  even  reject  entirely  the  testimony  of  the 
Jewish  authors  in  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
practice,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  it  was  one 
and  the  same  rite,  which  was  performed  by  them 
all.  It  is  true  that  the  existence  of  proselyte 
baptism  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  has  been  dis- 
puted by  some  of  the  learned.  The  denial,  how- 
ever, is  founded  upon  negative  evidence,  the 
silence  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  ancient 
uninspired  writers  among  the  Jews ;  but  the 
affirmative  of  the  question  rests  on  the  positive 
testimony  of  several  Jewish  authors  of  later  date, 
and  particularly  on  that  of  Maimonides,  a  man 
of  extraordinary  understanding  and  learning. 
There  is  nothing  strange  or  incredible  in  the 
supposition  that  the  forerunner  of  our  Lord  should 
be  divinely  required  to  accompany  his  ministry 
by  an  exterior  observance,  which  was  already 
familiar  to  the  people  to  whom  he  was  sent. 
But  that  he  should  be  commanded  to  introduce  a 
new  ceremony  at  the  time  when  the  Messiah,  in 
whom  the  types  and  ceremonies  of  the  former 
dispensation  were  to  end,  was  about  to  appear, 
is  highly  improbable.  It  is  also  incredible  that 
the  jews  should  copy  their  baptism  of  conver- 
sion from  John,  or  the  early  Christians.  Their 
rejection  of  our  Saviour  and  hatred  of  Chris- 
tianity would  present  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
such  imitation. 

When  the  time  approached  in  which  the  types 
and  shadows  of  the  law,  and  the  predictions  of 
the  prophets,  were  to  receive  their  fulfilment,  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  to  John  the  son  of 
Zacharias,  in  the  wilderness,  and  he  came  into 
all  the  country  about  Jordan  preaching  the  bap- 
tism of  repentance  for  the   remission  of  sins. 
(Luke  iii.  2,  3.)    There  was  in  this  ceremony,' 
something  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  ministry 
of  John.  As  the  bathing  in  water  had  long  been' 
in  use  among  the  Jews,  as  a  means  of  purifica- 
tion from  legal  pollutions,  it  was  to  them  very| 
expressive  of  the  repentance  and  amendment  oli 
life,  which  it  was  his  mission  to  proclaim.  BeiDgj 
also,  among  the  Jews,  an  appendage  to  conver- 
sion from  lieathenism  to  the  Jewish  religion,  ii 
was  well  suited  to  indicate  the  conversion  froD 
the  religion  of  Moses,  to  the  purer  and  mort 
spiritual  religion,  to  which  John's  ministry  wai 
an  introduction. 

The  previous  use  of  this,  or  a  similar  baptism 
as  an  indication  of  conversion  to  a  better  faithj 
explains  the  surprise  expressed  by  the  Pharisee? 
when  they  learned  that  John  was  not  the  Christ 
nor  Ellas,  nor  that  prophet.  "  Why  baptizest  thoi 
then,  if  thou  be  not  that  Christ,  nor  Elias,  neithe 
that  prophet  ?"  (John  i.  25.)    Now  although  li 
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was  sent  to  baptize  with  water,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  administration  of  that  ceremony  was  not  the 
primary  object  of  his  mission.    He  preached  the 
doctrine  of  repentance.    He  exhorted  the  people 
to  repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  was  at 
hand.     He  taught  them  to  expect  the  promised 
Messiah,  as  then  about  to  appear.    (Matt.  iii. 
2.    Mark  i.  3.)  He  explained  the  baptism  which 
he  administered  as  prefigurative  only  of  that  more 
effectual  baptism  which  Christ  himself  should 
introduce.    (Matt.  iii.  11.    Luke  iii.  16,17.)' 
That  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrines  which 
John  taught,  not  the  baptizing  of  the  people  in 
water,  was  the  great  object  of  his  mission,  is 
1     sufficiently  manifest  from  several  passages  in  the 
New  Testament.    When  the  angel  announced 
his  birth  to  his  father  Zacharias,  he  informed 
I     him  what  his  character  and  office  should  be.  "He 
[     shall  be  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  And 
(     many  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  he  turn  to 
ij     the  Lord  their  God.    And  he  shall  go  before 
i]     him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  to  turn  the 
hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  dis- 
'     obedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just ;  to  make  ready 
a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord."  (Luke  i.  15 — 
■    17.)    Zacharias  himself  also  declared  of  this 
\    son,  that  he  should  be  called  the  prophet  of  the 
I    Highest,  for  he  should  go  before  the  face  of  the 
Lord  to  prepare  his  ways.    To  give  knowledge 
I    of  salvation  unto  his  people  by  the  remission  of 
j    their  sins.    (Luke  i.  76,  77.) 
I       Here  we  have  the  great  object  of  his  mission 
clearly  explained  ;  but  nothing  is  mentioned  of 
the  ceremony  which  accompanied  it.  Afterwards 
I    we  find  him  apparently  fearful  that  the  people 
,  i   who  submitted  to  his  baptism  might  be  disposed 
i  \   to  look  with  too  much  regard  upon  this  ceremony, 
I    and  too  little  upon  the  object  of  it.    "  When  he 
i     saw  many  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  come 
'>    to  his  baptism,  he  said  unto  them,  0  generation 
A    of  vipers,  who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the 
\  wrath  to  come  ?    Bring  forth  therefore  fruits 
h  '  meet  for  repentance ;  and  think  not  to  say  within 
yourselves,  we  have  Abraham  to  our  father,  for 
^■•r    I  say  unto  you,  that  Grod  is  able,  of  these  stones, 
1'     to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham.    And  now 
i'  '  also  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees ;  every 
tree,  therefore,  which  bringeth  not  forth  good 
*  I  fruit,  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire.    I  in- 
if-  '  deed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance, 
but  he  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I, 
01     whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear,  he  shall 
i'    baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire  ; 
I-    whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly 
f    purge  his  floor,  and  gather  his  wheat  into  the 
'  garner;  but  he  will  burn  up  the  chaff  with  un- 
•'juenchable  fire."    (Matt.  iii.  7 — 12.)    This  is 
further  illustrated  by  a  circumstance  in  the  his- 
n   '  tory  of  our  Saviour  mentioned  by  three  of  the 
(i  ■  evangelists.     (Matt.  xxi.  23.     Mark  xi.  27. 
;f  '  Luke  XX.  1.)    When  the  priests  and  elders  in- 
Bf  '  quired  by  what  authority  he  did  those  things, 
iBi    and  who  gave  him  that  authority,  he  told  them 
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that  in  case  they  would  answer  a  question  which 
he  was  about  to  propound,  he  would  tell  them  by 
what  authority  he  did  those  things.  He  then 
inquired  of  them  whether  the  baptism  of  John 
was  from  Heaven,  or  of  men.  They  evidently 
understood  this  question  to  relate  to  the  testimony 
of  John  concerning  Christ,  and  not  to  his  bap- 
tism only ;  for  they  concluded  that  if  they  should 
acknowledge  its  divine  origin,  he  would  say, 
'  why  then  did  ye  not  believe  him  ?'  The  ques- 
tion itself,  we  may  observe,  when  thus  under- 
stood, if  candidly  answered,  would  have  led  to  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty  which  the  priests  and 
elders  appeared  desirous  of  having  solved.  For 
John  had  borne  record  of  him  and  his  mission  ; 
had  taught  the  people  whence  he  came  and  what 
was  the  authority  by  which  he  acted.  (John  i.  15 
—17,  20—34.)  The  testimony  of  John,  not 
his  baptism  merely,  showed  the  character  and 
authority  of  Christ.  Hence  we  see  why  the 
duplicity  of  the  priests  and  elders  deprived  them 
of  an  answer  to  their  question. 

As  the  legal  dispensation  was  designed  to  pre- 
pare the  people  for  the  more  glorious  one  which 
was  to  follow,  and  to  lead  them  to  Christ,  John, 
the  immediate  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  that  dispensation.  Christ 
himself  testified  that  no  greater  prophet  had  ever 
arisen  than  John  the  Baptist,  (Luke  vii.  28;) 
and  that  he  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light. 
(John  v.  35  )  The  evangelist  declares  that  he 
came  for  a  witness  to  bear  witness  of  the  light, 
that  all  men  through  him  (or  it)  might  believe. 
(John  i.  7.)  The  great  object  of  his  ministry, 
as  testified  by  himself,  was  that  Christ  the  true 
light,  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world,  might  be  manifested  to  Israel, 
(i.  31.)  Hence  we  see  that  the  baptism  which 
he  administered,  though  an  accompaniment,  was 
not  the  great  object  of  his  ministry.  It  was 
however  divinely  authorized,  and  justly  held  a 
conspicuous  place  in  his  mission.  But  it  may 
be  observed,  that  this  ceremony  owed  its  im- 
portance to  the  mission,  not  the  mission  to  it. 
It  is  also  proper  to  remember,  that  the  ministry 
of  John  belonged  rather  to  the  dispensation  of 
the  law  and  the  prophets  than  to  that  of  Christ ; 
for  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  greater 
than  John.  (Luke  vii.  18.)  It  was  an  intro- 
duction to,  not  a  part  of,  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion. It  is  observable  that  John  attributed  to 
himself  a  character  incomparably  inferior  to  that 
of  his  Master ;  and  to  the  baptism  which  he  ad- 
ministered, an  office  and  permanence  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  was  to  follow.  "  I  in- 
deed baptize  with  water  unto  repentance,  but  he 
that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I,  he 
shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire.  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease." 
(Matt.  iii.  11 .  John  iii.  30.) 

Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  baptism  with 
water,  as  administered  by  John,  was  not  a  part 
of  the  Christian  dispensation.    If  it  now  belongs 
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to  that  dispensation,  it  must  do  so  because  it 
necessarily  promotes  the  general  object  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  or  because  it  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Christian  system  by  divine  authority. 

Now  it  certainly  will  not  be  asserted  that  the 
immersion  of  the  body  in  water,  or  any  other  ap- 
plication of  water,  has,  in  itself,  any  efficacy  in 
purging  the  sins  of  the  soul.  We  may  call  it  an 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiri- 
tual grace;  yet  the  sign,  we  must  all  admit,  does 
not  necessarily  confer  the  grace.  The  visible 
sign  may  be  where  the  spiritual  grace  is  not  ex- 
perienced. And  surely  none  will  deny  that  the 
spiritual  grace  may  be  dispensed  without  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  outward  and  visible  sign. 
We  are  therefore  thrown  upon  the  latter  alterna- 
tive. Was  it  introduced  into  the  Christian  system 
by  divine  authority  ? 

[To  be  continued.] 

For  Friends'  Review. 
THE  MONITOR. — NO.  VII. 
Fashion. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  is  annually 
expended  by  the  Chinese  nation,  in  oblations  to 
their  false  deities,  the  sum  of  no  less  than  seventy- 
five  million  dollars.  We  are  startled  at  so  enor- 
mous a  perversion  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  at  the  mental  darkness  which  such  practices 
indicate.  But  why  are  we  not  startled  with 
something  quite  as  bad  nearer  home  ?  It  has 
been  estimated  that  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
population  only  one  tenth  as  large  as  that  of  China, 
at  least  a  hundred  million  dollars  are  expended 
annually  in  sacrifices  to  the  great  idol  of  professing 
Christians,  fashion.  In  the  cities,  it  is  said, 
single  dresses  are  sometimes  worn  that  cost,  with 
jewelry,  &c.,  thousands  of  dollars.  In  the  coun- 
try, the  majority  of  those  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances expend  large  sums  in  keeping  up  with 
fashion  in  dress,  and  in  trying  to  make  a  show 
in  furniture,  above  what  comfort  and  decency 
require.  The  Society  of  Friends  stands  almost 
alone,  in  opposing,  as  an  organized  hody,  this 
almost  universal  homage. 

The  first  lesson  which  many  professed  Chris- 
tians teach  their  infant  children,  is  that  of  vanity, 
and  the  worship  of  the  false  deity  alluded  to,  in- 
stead of  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  Ilighly 
ornamented  and  embroidered  dresses  are  first 
placed  upon  them,  and  the  ribbons  and  orna- 
ments arc  shown  to  their  inquiring  eyes  as  de- 
sirable and  attractive  objects.  A  new  bonnet  or 
a  new  dress,  is  promised  as  the  highest  good. 
The  strongest  lesson  of  their  early  years  is  the 
worship  of  the  great  Idol,  who  soon  takes  posses- 
sion of  their  hearts.  A  nation  of  idolaters  is  thus 
educated. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  universal  rule,  never 
promise  a  child  ani/  article  of  dress  as  a  reward 
for  (jond.  conduct.  A  book,  a  pleasant  ride,  an 
interesting  walk,  or  even  a  toy,  is  greatly  pre- 
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ferable".  Children  quickly  observe  the  thoughts 
and  practices  of  their  parents,  and  adopt  them  as 
their  own ;  and  if  they  see  that  objects  for  show 
and  fashion  are  highly  esteemed,  even  if  not 
talked  about,  they  soon  imbibe  the  same  feelings. 

In  stating  that  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  an 
organized  body,  do  not  follow  fashions,  it  must 
be  admitted  there  are  numerous  individual  excep- 
tions. How  often  have  bankruptcy  and  ruin  re- 
sulted from  a  desire  to  copy  the  example  of  a 
richer  neighbor,  who  can  indeed  afford  to  have 
silver  plate  on  his  table,  and  Brussels  carpets  on 
his  floors,  but  who  scarcely  thinks  of  the  mischief 
he  is  doing  by  leading  poorer  but  equally  ambi- 
tious acquaintances  on  a  wrong  track.  It  would 
be  an  interesting  inquiry  how  many  such  schools 
as  Providence,  Haverford,  and  West- town,  might 
be  immediately  established  with  the  money  that 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  expend  in 
needlessly  costly  houses,  or  in  the  excess  of  ex- 
pense bestowed  on  fine  furniture. 

"  When  I  appeared  like  the  world,  in  Babylon- 
ish garments,"  said  the  celebrated  Mary  Fletcher, 
"  I  had  its  esteem,  and  knew  not  how  to  part 
with  it.  But  when  I  showed  by  my  appearance, 
that  I  considered  myself  a  stranger  and  a  for- 
eigner, none  can  know  (but  by  trying)  what 
an  infiuence  it  has  on  our  whole  conduct,  and 
what  a  fence  it  is  to  keep  us  from  sinking  into 
the  spirit  of  the  world.  For  there  is  no  medium  ; 
they  who  are  conformed  to  the  fashions  and  cus- 
toms of  the  world,  must  embrace  the  spirit  also, 
and  they  will  find  the  esteem  they  seek  ;  for  the 
world  will  love  its  own.  But  let  them  remember, 
the  friendship  of  this  world  is  enmity  with  God. 
The  end  usually  proposed  by  young  persons  in 
their  dress,  is  such  as  a  devout  soul  would 
abominate.  A  heathen  will  say  it  will  promote 
my  being  well  settled  in  life,  but  I  believe  the 
Lord  will  withhold  no  good  thing  fi'om  them  that 
walk  uprightly,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
commend  myself  to  God  in  holy  obedience.  Con- 
formity to  the  world  entangles  us  in  a  thousand 
little  engagements,  which  a  dress  entirely  plain 
cuts  through  at  once."  T. 


THE  ACTRESS. 

An  actress,  in  one  of  the  English  provincial 
or  country  theatres,  was  one  day  passing  through 
the  streets  of  the  town' in  which  she  then  re- 
sided, when  her  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
sound  of  voices  which  she  heard  in  a  poor  cot- 
tage before  her.  Curiosity  prompted  her  to  look 
in  at  an  open  door,  when  she  saw  a  few  poor 
people  sitting  together,  one  of  whom,  at  the 
moment  of  her  observation,  was  giving  out  the 
following  hymn,  which  the  others  joined  ifi 
singing: 

"  Depth  of  mercy  !  can  there  be 
Mercy  still  reserved  for  ine?" 

The  tune  was  sweet  and  simple,  but  she 
heeded  it  not.    The  words  had  riveted  her  at- 
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tention,  and  she  stood  motionless  till  she  was 
invited  to  enter  hy  the  woman  of  the  house,  who 
had  observed  her  standing  at  the  door.  She 
complied,  and  remained  during  a  prayer,  which 
was  offered  up  by  one  of  the  company ;  and  un- 
couth as  the  expressions  might  seem  in  her  ears, 
they  carried  with  them  a  conviction  of  sincerity 
on  the  part  of  the  persons  employed.    She  quit- 
ted the  cottage,  but  the  words  of  the  hymn  fol- 
j   lowed  her ;  she  could  not  banish  them  from  her 
I    mind,  and  at  last  she  resolved  to  procure  the 
book  which  contained  the  hymn.     The  more 
she  read  it  the  more  decided  her  serious  impres- 
sions became.   She  attended  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel,  read  her  hitherto  neglected  and  despised 
Bible,  and  bowed  herself  in  humility  and  con- 
trition of  heart  before  Him  whose  mercy  she 
I  felt  she  needed,  whose  sacrifices  are  those  of  a 
ij  broken  heart  and  contrite  spirit,  and  who  has 
ij  declared  therewith  he  is  well  pleased. 

Her  profession  she  determined  at  once  and 
forever  to  renounce,  and  for  some  little  time  ex 
cused  herself  from  appearing  on  the  stage,  with- 
!  out,  however,  disclosing  her  change  of  senti- 
ments, or  making  known  her  resolution  finally 
[  to  leave  it. 

I  The  manager  of  the  theatre  called  upon  her 
one  morning,  and  requested  her  to  sustain  the 
principal  character  in  a  play,  which  was  to  be 
performed  the  next  week  for  his  benefit.  She 
had  frequently  performed  this  character  to  gene- 
ral admiration ;  but  she  now  however  told  him 
her  resolution  never  to  appear  as  an  actress 
again,  at  the  same  time  giving  her  reason. 
At  first  he  attempted  to  overcome  her  scruples 
by  ridicule,  but  this  was  unavailing;  he  then 
represented  the  loss  he  should  incur  by  her  re- 
fusal, and  concluded  his  arguments  by  promising 
that  if  to  oblige  him  she  would  act  on  this  occa- 
sion, it  would  be  the  last  request  of  the  kind  he 
would  ever  make.  Unable  to  resist  his  solicita- 
tions, she  promised  to  appear,  and  on  the  ap- 
pointed evening  went  to  the  theatre.  The  cha- 
racter she  assumed  required  her  on  the  first 
entrance  to  sing  a  song ;  and  when  the  curtain 
was  up  the  orchestra  began  the  accompaniment ; 
but  she  stood  as  if  lost  in  thought  and  as  one 
forgetting  all  around  her  and  her  own  situation. 
The  music  ceased,  but  she  did  not  sing :  and 
supposing  her  to  be  overcome  by  embarrassment, 
;he  band  again  commenced ;  the  second  time 
ihey  paused  for  her  to  begin,  and  still  she  did 
lot  open  her  lips.  A  third  time  the  air  was 
jlayed,  and  then,  with  clasped  hands,  and  eyes 
luffused  with  tears,  she  sang,  not  the  words  of 

II  ;he  song,  but — 

,tt'  "  Depth  of  mercy  !  can  there  be 

J  i  Mercy  still  reserved  for  me  ?" 

I  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  perform- 
ince   was   suddenly  ended ;    many  ridiculed, 

;  hough  some  were  induced  from  that  memorable 
■  it  light  to  "  consider  their  ways,"  and  to  reflect  on 
Jill  he  wonderful  power  of  that  religion  which  could 
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so  influence  the  heart  and  change  the  life  of  one 
hitherto  so  vain  and  so  evidently  pursuing  the 
road  which  leads  to  destruction. 

It  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  know 

that  the  change  in  Miss  was  as  permanent 

as  it  was  singular;  she  walked  consistently  with 
her  profession  of  religion  for  many  years,  and  at 
length  became  the  wife  of  a  minister  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 


INSTKUCTION  NOT  EDUCATION — THE  POWER  Or 
HOME  TRAINING. 

In  an  address  delivered  at  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute at  Stamford,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  M.  P., 
made  the  following  observations  : — 

When  I  talk  of  the  education  of  the  people  I 
do  not  mean  what  I  say.  What  I  really  mean 
is  the  instruction  of  the  people.  Though  it 
sounds  a  paradox  to  say  so,  schools  and  school- 
masters have  very  little  to  do  with  the  education 
of  the  young.  To  educate  the  young  is  really 
not  so  much  to  cultivate  their  intellect  as  it  is  to 
train  their  hearts  ;  to  mould  their  habits  of  feel- 
ing and  of  action  in  accordance  with  the  precepts 
of  religion.  The  culture  of  the  memory  and  the 
reason,  which  is  the  work  of  the  schoolmaster, 
is  not  education — it  is  mere  instruction.  And 
yet  I  must  continue  to  call  it  education,  in  spite 
of  this  apology ;  for  the  habit  of  misusing  the 
word  has  become  so  inveterate  with  speakers  and 
writers — it  boasts  such  high  ofiicial  sanction — it 
has  so  imbedded  itself  into  all  our  habits  of 
thought,  that  I  should  only  be  making  myself 
unintelligible  if  I  affected  a  more  accurate 
phraseology.  Yet  I  cannot  but  think  the  dis- 
tinction involves  more  than  a  question  of  mere 
verbal  correctness ;  it  seems  to  me  productive  of 
most  serious  evil.  It  leads  us  to  expect  at  the 
hands  of  our  schoolmasters  results  which  they 
cannot  possibly  produce,  and  to  which  they  can 
only  very  partially  contribute ;  and  then  we 
decry,  and  perhaps  abandon,  our  system  because 
it  does  not  answer  our  unreasonable  expectations. 
We  call  our  school  instruction  education,  and 
then  we  expect  from  it  that  moral  training  and 
moral  renovation  which  only  the  real  education 
can  supply.  But  real  education  cannot  be  done 
on  the  school  bench,  under  terror  of  the  school 
cane,  by  help  of  school  books  and  black  board. 
If  done  at  all,  it  must  be  done  elsewhere  than 
at  school.  It  must  be  the  result  of  the  influences 
which  breathe  around  the  daily  life  in  a  well- 
ordered  home  ;  of  a  mother's  affectionate  care 
and  tender  vigilance ;  of  holy  lessons  instilled 
and  fostered  under  the  genial  warmth  of  that 
soft  religious  sympathy  which  speaks,  not  in 
catechisms,  but  from  heart  to  heart ;  of  that 
which  teaches  more  than  words  can  teach — the 
daily  example  of  a  parent's  virtuous  life.  So 
far  as  these  exist  the  child  will  have  a  real  edu- 
cation. 

If  this  were  general,  we  should  indeed  effect 
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what  we  seek  in  vain  from  our  school  instruc- 
tion— the  ej^tirpation  of  profligacy  and  crime. 
But  how  should  we  look  for  such  results  from 
the  exercise  of  the  schoolmasters's  craft  ?  In 
his  own  sphere  he  can  inculcate  that  intellectual 
knowledge  of  Christian  truth  which  must  be  the 
basis  of  a  hearty,  living  faith.  He  can  dispel 
many  a  mist  of  prejudice  and  error  which  in 
other  times — aye,  and  even  in  our  own — has  led 
men  into  foolish  suicidal  crimes,  such  as  riotous 
strikes  in  the  manufacturing,  and  machine-burn- 
ing rn  the  rural  districts.  And  he  can  awaken 
a  taste  for  that  intellectual  amusement  which  is 
the  best  defence  against  idleness,  and,  therefore, 
against  vice,  of  which  idleness  is  generally  the 
forerunner.  But,  what  right  have  we  to  expect 
of  him  that  he  should  mould  the  habits  or  con- 
vert the  heart  ?  What  opportunities  do  we  give 
him,  what  instruments  do  we  put  into  his  hands 
to  fit  him  for  so  high  and  arduous  a  work  ?  He 
sees  a  child  five  or  six  hours  a  day  during  five 
days  in  the  week.  He  sees  him  not  alone,  but 
in  a  class.  Of  the  personal  intercourse  from 
which  alone  practical  influence  springs  there  is 
not  an  atom.  He  speaks  to  him  possibly  a  dozen 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  and  his  sole  in- 
tercourse consists  in  dinning  into  his  memory 
certain  secular  or  religious  lessons.  Butmorality, 
contentment,  temperance,  piety,  are  not  lessons 
that  can  be  learned  by  heart.  Undoubtedly, 
knowledge  is  a  preparation  for  these  virtues  and 
a  support  to  them  when  they  are  acquired  ;  but 
of  itself  it  is  utterly  powerless  to  influence  the 
conduct.  If,  therefore,  in  the  strenuous  efforts 
we  are  making,  and  are  bound  to  make,  to  pro- 
mote the  spread  of  knowledge  among  the  people, 
we  imagine  we  have  discovered  a  panacea  for 
making  them  good  citizens  and  good  Christians, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  grievously  mistaken.  I 
believe  that  if  we  are  to  raise  the  social  condi- 
tion of  those  classes  with  whose  degradation  our 
country  is  so  constantly  taunted,  the  secret  is  in 
the  elevation  of  their  homes.  If,  instead  of  the 
squalid  misery  by  which  an  English  laboring 
man  is  so  often  repelled  from  his  home  and 
almost  driven  to  the  pot-house,  we  could  sub- 
stitute cheerfulness  and  comfort,  more  would  be 
done  to  make  him  temperate  and  contented  than 
by  the  best  school  instruction  that  could  be 
given. 

Do  not  let  me  be  understood  for  a  moment  to 
deny  that  intellectual  enlightenment  will  be  a 
valuable  agent  in  social  elevation.  On  the 
benefits  of  religious  knowledge  it  is  needless  to 
descant;  and  secular  knowledge,  by  the  taste 
with  which  it  pre-occupies  the  mind,  will  be  a 
strong  counterpoise  to  the  attraction  of  the 
public-house,  while  it  enlists  the  motives  of  an 
enlightened  selfishness  on  the  side  of  industry 
and  frugality.  That  knowledge  will  help  much 
to  purity  all  on  whom  it  shines  I  do  not  dispute. 
But  in  the  present  tone  of  public  opinion  there 
seems  to  me  a  danger  of  thinking  it  will  do  all, 


and  I  fear  that  this  delusion  has  been  not  a  little 
fostered  by  the  practice  of  giving  to  school 
teaching  the  name  of  education.  However,  as  I 
have  said,  since  the  world  is  pleased  to  call  it 
so,  I  must  submit,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  do 
the  same." 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  25, 1857. 

Baptism. — A  pamphlet,  recently  published 
in  this  city,  and  entitled  "  The  Two  Sacraments. 
A  hrief  examination  of  the  views  entertained  hy 
the  Society  of  Friends,  respecting  the  Christian 
Ministry,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,"  has 
been  placed  in  our  hands.  It  appears,  from  the 
"Prefatory  Note"  of  the  Author,  that  one  of 
his  objects  in  publishing  this  lecture  was  to  sub- 
mit it  to  the  "  candid  perusal "  of  the  members 
of  our  Society,  "  in  the  hope  that  some  of  those 
into  whose  hands  it  shall  fall,  may  be  induced  to 
re-examine  the  questions  here  presented  and 
we  understand  it  has  found  a  circulation  to  some 
extent  amongst  our  younger  members. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  new  argu- 
ments could  be  brought  forward  in  support  of 
the  author's  views,  and  we  accordingly  find  a 
mere  reiteration — with  much  plausibility  and  in 
a  kind,  Christian  spirit — of  sentiments  and  as- 
sumptions in  reference  to  certain  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  have  been  generally  regarded  as 
showing  that  "  our  Saviour  instituted  baptism 
with  water  as  an  ordinance  of  perpetual  obliga- 
tion in  his  church,"  and  that  he  commanded  the 
observance  of  the  "  Eucharist."  "We  are  quite 
prepared  to  encourage  a  thorough  examination, 
by  all  our  members,  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  Society  of  Friends  differ  from  most  of  their  ij 
fellow  Christians  upon  the  points  in  question, 
and  for  this  purpose  we  commence  this  week  the  i 
insertion  of  a  brief,  but  clear  and,  in  our  view, 
conclusive  Essay  on  Baptism,  written  a  few  years  i 
since  by  the  former  editor  of  this  journal.  It 
will  occupy  two  or  three  pages  in  each  of  four  or 
five  consecutive  numbers,  and  we  trust  the 
younger  class  of  our  readers  will  give  it  their 
most  serious  attention. 

At  a  future  time,  we  propose  to  introduce  con- 
cise statements  of  the  views  of  Friends  on  the 
other  two  subjects  of  the  pamphlet. 

The  following  propositions  contained  in  the  i 
addendum  to  the  chapter  "  On  the  disuse  of  all  , 
typical  rites  in  the  worship  of  God,"  in  Joseph 
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John  Gurney's  "  Observations  on  the  distinguish- 1 
ing  views  and  practices  of  the  Society  of  Friends," 
may  be  suitably  introduced  here  as  presenting  a 
concise,  general  view  of  the  subject  of  baptism  : 

I.  Under  the  gospel  dispensation  the  worship 
of  God  is  at  once  simple  and  natural ;  it  is  the 
communion  of  the  soul  of  man  with  his  Creator, 
by  the  direct  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and  through 
the  sole  mediation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
\^       II.  Consistently  with  this  truth,  all  observances 
;|   in  worship,  which  are  of  a  purely  ceremonial 
|!   nature,  all  mere  types  and  shadows,  are  by  a 
I  general  law  abolished.  They  are  at  once  fulfilled 
and  abrogated  by  the  great  realities  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ. 

III.  The  rite  of  water-baptism  exactly  answers 
to  this  description.  It  is  in  its  nature  wholly 
ceremonial ;  it  is  a  mere  shadow  or  figure,  and 
therefore,  unless  some  peculiar  and  sufficient 
cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  it  can  have  no 
permanent  place  in  the  system  of  Christianity. 

IV.  The  history  of  the  rite  affords  no  evidence 
that  it  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule ;  but 
rather  the  contrary.  Washing  or  dipping  in 
water,  under  various  forms,  was  ordained  as  a 
part  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  was  often  practised 

;  as  a  figure  of  purification.  In  that  peculiar  mode 
I  in  which  John  the  Baptist  and  the  apostles  used 
!  it,  it  was  employed  by  the  Jews,  both  before  and 
i  after  the  Christian  era,  on  the  admission  of  pro- 
selytes into  the  church  ;  and  in  all  these  cases, 
it  was  the  obvious  type  of  repentance  and  con- 
\  version.    John,  who  lived  under  the  law,  bap- 
i  tized  by  divine  authority ;  and  Jesus  himself  sub- 
I  mitted  to  his  baptism,  r.s  part  of  the  righteous- 
ness which  then  was.    The  apostles  observed  the 
I  rite,  as  they  did  a  variety  of  other  Jewish  cere- 
'  monies ;  and  having  connected  it  in  their  prac- 
tice with  conversion  to  Christianity,  they  applied 
it  even  to  the  Gentiles.    But  Christ  himself,  as 
the  Institutor  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  baptized 
not ;  and  Paul  who,  to  a  great  extent  personally 
abstained  from  the  use  of  this  ceremony,  declared 
that  he  had  received  no  commission  from  Christ 
to  perform  it. 

V.  Shortly  before  his  ascension,  the  Lord 
Jesus  commanded  his  apostles  to  go  and  make 
disciples  of  all  nations,  "  baptizing  them  into 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 

I the  Holy  Ghost."  That  the  use  made  by  the 
apostles  of  water-baptism  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
this  command,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  they 
employed  the  rite  before  the  command  was  is- 
sued. That  the  command  is  to  be  understood 
only  in  a  spiritual  sense — as  indicating  "  the 
washing  of  water  Ijy  the  word" — may  be  inferred 
from  the  figurative  use  which  our  Lord  has  else- 
where made  of  the  word  baptize ;  from  his  own 
doctrine  respecting  the  spirituality  of  true  wor- 
ship; and  from  the  distinction  which  he  so  clearly 
drew  between  the  water-baptism  of  John,  and 
Christian  baptism  by  the  spirit.    It  may  also  be 


inferred  from  the  declaration  of  Paul — an  un- 
doubted partaker  in  the  apostolic  commission — 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  did  not  send  him  to  baptize 
with  water,  but  to  preach  the  gospel. 

Had  a  typical  ceremony  thus  binding  on  the 
church  been  here  instituted,  the  analogy  of  the 
Jewish  law  would  lead  us  to  expect  the  most 
precise  directions,  as  to  the  persons  who  should 
perform  it,  and  as  to  the  manner,  times,  and  cir- 
cumstances, in  which  it  should  be  performed. 
But  no  such  directions  are  given,  and  Christians 
who  admit  the  continued  authority  of  the  rite, 
are  left  in  reference  to  these  particulars  in  a 
state  of  irremediable  doubt  and  dispute. 

VI.  In  the  meantime  Christianity  has  a  bap- 
tism of  its  own,  of  which  our  Lord  and  his  apos- 
tles made  frequent  mention,  without  attaching  to 
it  the  condition  or  accompaniment  of  any  out- 
ward ceremony.  It  is  that  of  Christ  himself, 
"  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire and  is 
productive  of  a  new  birth,  by  the  Spirit.  It  is 
the  baptism  which  "  now  saveth  us,"  and  which 
brings  the  "answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards 
God,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ;"  it  is 
"  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  This  baptism  properly  agrees 
with  the  nature  and  character  of  Christianity, 
and  coincides  with  that  worship  of  God,  which 
is  "in  spirit  and  in  truth."  Without  it,  the 
sinner  cannot  be  converted,  or  joined  in  fellow- 
ship with  the  church  ;  without  it,  the  soul  of  the 
believer  can  never  be  prepared  for  an  entrance 
into  heaven. 

VII.  Whatsoever  opinion  therefore  they  may 
entertain  respecting  the  ceremonial  rite,  this  is 
the  baptism  on  which  Christians  of  every  de- 
nomination ought  chiefly  to  insist,  and  in  so 
doing,  they  will  not  fail  to  experience  "  the  unity 
of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace." 

Married,— On  the  8tli  inst.,  at  Friends'  Meeting 
House  on  Orchard  street,  New  York,  Albert  K. 
Smiley,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Eliza  P.  Cornell,  of  the 
former  City.  '  ,    ^  „  ■■ 

 ,  At  Pleasant  Hill  Meeting,  the  18th  of  3d  nao. 

1857,  Jehu  L.  Willits,  of  Alum  Creek  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, to  Maky  J.,  daughter  of  John  and  Rebecca  Miles, 
members  of  Wabash  Monthly  Meeting,  Indiana. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting,  Center,  Grant  County 

Indiana,  on  the  24th  of  6th  month  last,  Jesse  Jay  to 
Mahala,  daughter  of  Richard  Gordon,  both  members 
of  Back  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 


Died,  In  Kansas  Territory,  on  the  10th  of  5th  mo., 
1857,  John  Street,  in  the  23d  year  of  his  age,  a  mem- 
ber of  Spiceland  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  her  sister,  in  Hudson  Co., 

Ohio,  on  the  30th  of  5th  mo.,  1857,  Aeby  S.  Cogswell, 
(daughter  of  the  late  Paul  and  Abigail  Cogswell,  of 
Scipio  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y.,)  in  the  31st  year  of 
her  age. 

Her  disease,  which  was  the  quick  consumption, 
wasted  her  strength  and  vital  energies  so  gradually, 
that  she  suffered  but  little  pain  until  the  last  week  of 
her  life,  when  her  sufferings  became  very  acute  at 
times  ;  but  she  was  favored  to  bear  them  with  true 
Christian  resignation,  her  mind  remaining  clear  and 
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calm  to  the  last;  so  that  she  even  told  her  friends 
when  it  began  to  grow  dark  to  her  mortal  vision. 

Her  death  was  not  in  darkness,  but  the  light  of  an 
immortal  life  seemed  to  gain  strength  as  she  neared 
the  tomb,  leaving  us  a  blessed  assurance  that  she  is 
now  a  companion  of  the  saints  in  light. 

Died,  In  Mansfield,  Mass.,  on  the  6th  inst.,  Sylvia 
Brooks,  in  the  71st  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of 
Smithfield  Monthly  Meeting.  She  was  a  worthy  ex- 
ample of  plainness  and  simplicity,  and  diligent  in  the 
attendance  of  our  religious  meetings. 

For  Friends'  Ueview. 

The  United  States  Grinnell  Expedition  in  seaixh 

of  Sir  J(jlin  Fronklin.  A  personal  narrative. 

Bj  Eli  SUA  Kent  Kane,  M.  D.    New  Edi 

tion.  Childs  &  Peterson,  Philadelpliia.  $3  00. 

This  work  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  second 
Arctic  Expedition,  and  contains  much  valuable 
and  interestin<i'  matter,  rendering  its  possession 
desirable  to  readers  generally,  and  especially  to 
those  who  own  the  last  expedition,  as  it  makes 
Dr.  Kane's  works  complete.  A  few  extracts  will 
introduce  the  voyagers  to  the  threshold  of  their 
perilous  but  humane  adventure. 

"  On  the  12th  of  May  [1850,]"  writes  Dr. 
Kane,  "  while  bathing  in  the  tepid  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  I  received  one  of  those  courteous 
little  epistles  from  Washington,  which  the 
electric  telegraph  has  made  so  familiar  to  naval 
officers.  It  detached  me  from  the  coast  survey, 
and  ordered  me  to  jiroceed  forthwith  to  New 
York,  for  duty  upon  the  Arctic  Expedition." 

"  Seven  and  a  half  days  later  1  had  acccom- 
plished  my  overland  journey  of  thirteen  hundred 
miles,  and  in  forty  hours  more  our  squadron  was 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  The 
Department  had  calculated  my  travelling  time  to 
a  nicety."  ***** 

"With  the  7th  of  June  came  fine,  bricht, 
bracing  weather.  We  were  off  Newfoundland, 
getting  along  well  over  a  smooth  sea.  We  had 
been  looking  at  the  low  hills  near  Cape  Race, 
when,  about  noon,  a  great  mass  of  whiteness  was 
seen  floating  in  the  sunshine.  It  was  our  first 
iceberg.  It  was  in  shape  an  oblong  cube  and 
about  twice  as  large  as  Grirard  College.  Its  color 
was  an  unmixed,  but  not  dazzling  white  ;  indeed 
it  seemed  entirely  coated  with  snow  of  such  un- 
sullied, unreflecting  purity,  that,  as  we  passed 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  it,  not  a  glitter  reached 
us.  There  was  something  very  imposing  in  the 
impassive  tranquillity  with  which  it  received  the 
lashing  of  the  sea. 

"  The  next  day  we  were  oflf  St.  John's,  sur- 
rounded by  bergs,  which  nearly  blockaded  the 
harbor.  A  boat's  crew  of  six  brawny  Saxon 
men  rowed  out  nine  miles  to  meet  us,  and  ofler 
their  services  as  pilots.  They  were  disappointed 
when  we  told  llicm  we  were' '  bound  for  Green- 
land;' but  tiicir  hearty  countenances  brightened 
into  a  glow  when  we  added,  '  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin.'"        *        *        *  * 

"  We  were  now  drawing  near  to  Davis'  Straits, 
and  the  names  which  recorded  our  progress  upon 
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the  charts  were  full  of  Arctic  associations.  The 
Meta  Incognita  of  Frobisher  and  the  Cape  of 
God's  Mercy  greeted  us  from  the  American 
coast;  Cape  Farewell  was  on  our  starboard  quar- 
ter, and  the  '  Land  of  Desolation'  nearly  abeam,  i 

"  A  piece  of  drift- wood,  a  wanderer  from  the  j 
region  of  trees,  passed  us  on  its  northward  jour- 
ney. The  course  of  this  drift-wood  illustrates  I 
remarkably  the  beneficent  adaptation  of  ocean  i 
currents  to  the  wants  of  man.  It  is  found  abun-  \ 
dantly  on  the  lower  coasts  of  Greenland,  and  | 
passing  round  them  from  the  Atlantic,  floats  | 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  Baffin's  Bay  to  the  I 
north,  in  opposition  to  the  general  tendency  of  j 
its  waters.  The  great  counter-current,  which  ia  ! 
the  North  Atlantic  borders  the  Gulf  Stream,  flow-  i 
ing  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west,  is  de-  ! 
fleeted  at  Cape  Farewell,  and  carried  abruptly  j 
along  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  toward  •  the  } 
north.  Such  is  the  observation  of  all  the  Danish  j 
settlers,  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  accumulations  j 
of  ice  on  the  south  eastern  shores  of  the  Penin-  | 
sula.  This  ice  is  evidently  from  the  Spitzbergen  \ 
seas.  ! 

"  The  drift  wood  is  at  first  entangled  with  j 
these  frozen  masses  ;  but  there  is  every  reason  j 
to  believe  it  continues  its  way  onward  long  after  I 
the  ice  has  left  it.  At  Egedesminde,  for  instance,  1 
it  is  almost  a  staple  commodity  ;  though  in  the  j 
Bay  of  Disco,  where  the  current  is  controlled  by  | 
local  causes,  it  is  found  only  in  some  places.  Our  j 
expedition  met  it  as  high  as  Storoe  Island  in  [ 
latitude  71°. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  this  wood,  coming 
from  the  Atlantic  quarter,  is  the  off-cast  of  the 
great  Siberian  and  American  rivers,  and  that  the 
distant  bay  to  which  it  travels  has  its  great  dis- 
charge of  water  frovfi  the  north,  we  can  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  the  reflex  current  in  sup- 
plyingthese  destitute  shores  with  fuel  and  timber. 
Our  enemies,  the  icebergs — for  we  had  not  yet  il 
learned  to  regard  them  as  friends — made  their  ij 
appearance  again  on  the  16th."    *    *    *    *  | 

"  17th. — Our   arctic   day   has   commenced,  i 
Last  night  we  read  the  thermometer  without  a  | 
lantern,  and  the  binnacle  was  not  lighted  up.  ' 
To-day  the  sun  sets  after  ten,  to  rise  again  before  \ 
two ;  and  during  the  bright  twilight  interval  he  ' 
will  dip  but  a  few  degrees  below  the  horizon.  ', 
We  have  followed  him  for  some  time  past  in  one  j 
scarcely  varying  track  of  brightness.   The  words  | 
night  and  day  begin  to  puzzle  me,  as  I  recognise  , 
the  arbitrary  character  of  the  hour  cycles  that  ! 
have  borne  these  names.    Indeed,  I  miss  that  ! 
soothing  tranquillizer,  the  dear  old  darkness,  and 
can  hardly,  as  I  give  way  to  sleep,  bid  the  mental 
good-night  which  travellers  like  to  send  from 
their  darkened  pillows  to  friends  at  home. 

"  Only  one  iceberg  Avasseen  to-day.    The  sun 
was  behind  it,  his  low  rays  lighting  up  the  sea 
with  crira.son,  and  defining  the  black  shadow  of 
the  berg  like  a  silhouette.  While  we  were  watch-  ! 
ing  it,  oue  of  those  changes  of  equilibrium,  so  I 
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frequent  in  partially  submerged  ice,  caused  it 
first  to  tremble,  and  then  to  roll  in  long  oscil- 
lating curves.  At  the  same  moment,  myriads  of 
birds,  which  had  roosted  unseen  in  its  inhospita- 
ble clefts,  rose  into  the  line  of  sunshine,  and  flew 
ia  circles  round  their  unstable  resting-place." 

"On  the  20th,  jutting  up  above  the  misty 
horizon,  we  sighted  the  mountainous  coast  of 
G-reenland.  It  was  a  bold  antiphrasis  that  gave 
such  a  vernal  title  to  this  birth-place  of  icebergs. 
Old  Crantz,  the  quaintest,  and,  in  many  things, 
the  most  exact  of  the  Missionary  authorities,  says 
1  that  it  got  the  name  from  the  Norsemen,  because 
it  was  greener  than  Iceland — a  poor  compliment, 
certainly,  to  the  land  of  the  Geysers  !" 

"  On  the  24th  the  sun  did  not  pass  below  the 
horizon.    We  had  already  begun  to  realize  that 
j  power  of  adaptation  to  a  new  state  of  things,  which 
I  seems  to  be  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
man." 

Under  date  of  "  Aug.  18th,"  are  the  following 
remarks : — 

"  The  perpetual  daylight  had  continued  up  to 
this  moment  with  unabated  glare.  The  sun  had 
reached  his  north  meridian  altitude  some  days 
before,  but  the  eye  was  hardly  aware  of  change. 
Midnight  had  a  softened  character,  like  the  low 
summer's  sun  at  home,  but  there  was  no  twi- 
light. 

"  At  first  the  novelty  of  this  great  unvarying 
day  made  it  pleasing.  It  was  curious  to  see  the 
'  midnieiht  Arctic  sun  set  into  sunrise,'  and  pleas- 
ant to  find  that,  whether  you  ate  or  slept,  or  idled 
or  toiled,  the  same  daylight  was  always  there. 
No  irksome  night  forced  upon  you  its  system  of 
compulsory  alternation.  My  feeling  was  at  first 
|an  extravagant  sense  of  undefined  relief,  of  some 
Ivague  restraint  removed.  I  seemed  to  have 
jthrown  off  the  slavery  of  hours.  In  fact,  I  could 
jhardly  realize  it  entirely.  The  astral  lamps 
standing,  dust  covered,  on  our  lockers — puzzled 
me  as  things  obsolete  and  fanciful.  This  was 
instinctive,  perhaps  ;  but  by-and-bye  came  other 
feelings.  The  perpetual  light,  garish  and  un- 
fluctuating, disturbed  me.  I  became  gradually 
aware  of  an  unknown  excitant,  a  stimulus,  acting 
constantly,  like  the  diminutive  of  a  cup  of  strong 
IcofFee.  My  sleep  was  curtailed  and  irregular , 
my  meal  hours  trod  upon  each  other's  heels ; 
and  but  for  stringent  regulations  of  my  own  im- 
posing, my  routine  would  have  been  completely 
broken  up. 

"  My  lot  had  been  east  in  the  zone  of  lirioden- 
drons  and  sugar  maples,  in  the  nearly  midway 
latitude  of  40".  I  had  been  habituated  to  day 
and  night;  and  every  portion  of  these  two  great 
divisions  had  for  me  its  periods  of  peculiar  asso- 
ciation. Even  in  the  tropics,  I  had  mourned  the 
lost  twilight.  How  much  more  did  I  miss  the 
soothing  darkness,  of  which  twilight  should  have 
been  the  precursor  !  I  began  to  feel,  with  more 
jf  emotion  than  a  man  writing  for  others  likes  to 
confess,  how  admirable,  as  a  systematic  law,  is 
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the  alternation  of  day  and  night — words  that 
type  the  two  great  conditions  of  living  nature, 
action  and  repose.  To  those  who  with  daily 
labor  earn  the  daily  bread,  how  kindly  the  sea- 
son of  sleep  !  To  the  drone  who,  urged  by  the 
waning  daylight,  hastens  the  deferred  task,  how 
fortunate  that  his  procrastination  has  not  a  six 
months'  morrow.  To  the  brain-workers  among 
men,  the  enthusiasts,  who  bear  irksomely  the 
dark  screen  which  falls  upon  their  day-dreams, 
how  benignant  the  dear  night  blessing,  which 
enforces  reluctant  rest !'  " 


To  the  Editor  of  Friends'  Review. 
EMANCIPATION. 

I  want  to  occupy  a  small  space  in  the  Review, 
in  making  known  to  some  extent  what  is  doing 
in  this  part  of  the  country  in  favor  of  the  plan 
of  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  United  States, 
coupled  with  compensation  to  their  owners;  or 
rather  assisting  these  to  bear  the  sacrifice  that 
must  result  from  the  immediate  abolition  of 
slavery.  I  have  for  ten  years  or  more  been  fully 
satisfied  that  this  is  the  most  equitable  and  prac- 
ticable plan  that  has  been  proposed:  holdingthese 
sentiments  it  is  not  strange  that  I  should  unite 
with  the  plan  when  proposed  by  the  former  editor, 
Enoch  Lewis,  in  the  ninth  volume  of  Friends' 
Review;  and  renewed  in  the  tenth  by  thyself ; 
and  finding  that  some  others  of  my  neighborhood 
were  of  the  same  opinion,  we  wrote  a  petition  to 
Congress  embracing  the  above  named  plan,  and 
that  proposed  by  Elihu  Burritt,  of  setting  apart 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  as  a 
fund  to  be  applied  in  that  way  ;  and  have  circu- 
lated copies  in  the  limits  of  this  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, (Bloomfield,)  and  in  some  other  places,  and 
meet  with  some  encouragement,  many  Friends 
signing  the  petition.  It  has  not,  that  I  know  of, 
been  circulated  much  from  amongst  Friends  yet. 
My  object  in  this  communication  is  to  open  a 
correspondence  through  Friends'  Revieiv  with 
the  readers  of  that  paper,  that  we  may  know  what 
is  doing  generally  on  this  subject,  and  be  prepared, 
with  a  respectable  number  of  signers,  to  present 
the  petitions  to  our  next  Congress  at  an  early 
day,  and  thus  bring  the  question  fairly  before 
the  American  people.  I  have  believed  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  that  a  proposition  of 
this  kind  should  be  made  by  the  free  States  to 
the  slave  States,  inasmuch  as  we  are  and  have 
been  in  various  ways  participating  in  the  system, 
and  in  some  measure  supporting  it.  I  think 
such  a  proposition  would  have  a  tendency  to  quiet 
the  present  excited  state  of  feeling  on  the  subject, 
and  lead  to  practical  results.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  American  people  appear  to  agree  that  sla- 
very is  a  great  national  and  individual  sin  ;  if  it 
is  so,  let  us  unite  to  put  it  away,  for  "  righteous- 
ness exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to 
any  people,"  and  surely  slavery  is  a  disgrace  to 
our  land  of  boasted  liberty.  The  following  is 
the  form  of  the  petition  circulating  among  us. 
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To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  in  Congress  Assembled 
The  undersigned  citizens  of  Indiana  respect- 
fully ask  that  provision  may  be  made  by  law,  that 
whenever  any  State  of  this  Union,  now  admitting 
domestic  slavery,  shall  decree  the  emancipation  of 
all  slaves,  and  the  final  extinction  forever  of  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  for  crime,  within  her 
borders,  an  exact  enumeration  of  said  slaves  shall 
be  roade,  and  for  each  and  every  slave  so  emanci- 
pated there  shall  be  paid  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  for  equitable  distribution  among 
the  slaveholders  a  sum  of  money  as  Congress  in 
its  wisdom  may  direct ;  and  that  the  nett  revenue 
from  all  the  future  sales  of  the  public  lands  shall 
be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  emancipation 
of  all  the  slaves  in  the  United  States  in  this 
manner.  J.  Kemp. 

Parke  Co.,  Ind.,  7th  mo.  5th,  1857. 


THE    EAELY   LIPE  AND    STRUGGLES  OF  HUGH 
MILLER. 
(Contiuued  from  page  715.) 

The  school  career  of  our  hero  having,  in  the 
manner  already  described,  been  abruptly  and  in- 
auspiciously  concluded,  he  found  himself  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  life  of  toil.  Being  nearly 
seventeen  years  of  age  at  this  time,  and  his 
mother,  after  a  long  widowhood,  having  con- 
tracted a  second  marriage,  he  felt  the  necessity 
of  at  once  choosing  a  vocation.  His  uncles,  who 
had  penetration  enough  to  perceive  the  tokens 
of  capacity  manifested  by  their  nephew,  prompted 
his  ambition,  and  encouraged  him  to  aim  at  one 
of  the  learned  professions.  The  youth,  however, 
though  by  no  means  deficient  in  high  aspirations, 
possessed,  in  his  own  opinion,  neither  taste  nor 
aptitude  for  law  or  medicine ;  while  for  the 
sacred  work  of  the  ministry  he  felt  himself  to  be 
spiritually  unfit.  Though  the  power  of  religion 
had  not  yet  been  developed  in  his  heart  and 
character,  yet  he  had  a  solemn  conviction  that 
the  true  Christian  teacher  is  a  special  creation  of 
the  grace  of  God.  This  self-denying  and  con- 
scientious decision — which  was  all  the  more 
commendable  from  the  circumstance  that  many 
of  the  lads  of  his  acquaintance,  with  no  better 
qualifications  than  himself,  were  despatched  to 
college  to  prepare  for  the  church — met  with  the 
hearty  approbation  of  his  pious  relatives.  "  You 
are  perfectly  right,  Hugh,"  was  their  verdict ; 
"  better  be  a  poor  mason — better  be  anything 
honest,  however  humble — than  an  uncalled  min- 
ister."   Impressive  words  ! 

But  no  time  was  to  be  lost — he  must  select  an 
occupation ;  accordingly,  he  chose  to  be  a  mason. 
In  forming  this  resolution  we  obtain  a  glimpse 
of  the  tendencies  of  his  mind.  Although  this 
employment  involved  the  most  exhausting  labors 
and  bitter  hardships  during  the  summer  months, 
yet  they  were  most  agreeably  compensated  by 
the  leisure  which  the  winter  aff"orded  for  intel- 
lectual culture.    Ue  still  had  an  idea  that,  after 


all,  literature  or  natural  science  might  prove  tc  r 
be  his  true  vocation  ;  and  he  hoped  by  the  rug-  r 
ged  road  of  toil  and  self-discipline  to  reach  hisi  j 
destined  goal.    He  apprenticed  himself  totheV 
husband  of  one  of  his  maternal  aunts  for  the  1 
term  of  three  years,  and  took  his  first  lesson  |! 
in  this  new  school,  early  one  spring  morning,  a1 
a  sandstone  quarry  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cro-I^ 
marty.    Had  he  not  become  a  quarrier,  it  hi 
probable  he  would  never  have  risen  to  the  emi-j 
nence  he  attained  as  a  geologist.    His  employ- 
ment necessarily  brought  him  into  familiar  ac-| 
quaintance  with  the  formation  and  structure  oi! 
the  "  everlasting  hills,"  while  his  shrewdness* 
and  studious  habits  enabled  him  to  turn  the 
results  of  his  observations  to  valuable  account.  \ 
He  soon  found  that  this  life  of  out-door  labor,! 
tasking  as  it  was  to  his  insufiBcient  strength,  was! 
not  without  its  alleviations.    He  had  a  taste  foi 
the  beauties  of  natural  scenery,  which  he  soughl 
to  gratify  on  every  opportunity,  and  which  soon 
found  expression  in  some  very  creditable  poetic; 
compositions.    The  occupation  he  had  choseul 
was  also  not  without  potent  temptations,  which,|, 
if  yielded  to  in  the  outset  of  his  career,  would' 
have  inevitably  quenched  all  his  noble  aspirations,! 
and  probably  left  him  a  wreck  and  beacon  "  tc 
point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale."    We  refer  es- 
pecially to  the  drinking  customs  which  at  thai: 
period  tyrannized  with  such  awful  power  over 
most  of  the  sons  of  toil.    When  overwrought  by 
protracted  work,  or  when  suffering  under  fits  of 
depression,  to  which  he  was  occasionally  subject, 
Hugh,  like  too  many  others,  soon  learned  to  re- 
gard the  ardent  spirits  of  the  dram-shop  as  a 
luxurious  indulgence;  they  gave  a  deceptive 
lightness  and  elasticity  to  both  body  and  mind, 
and  substituted  for  a  state  of  dulness  and  gloomy 
one  of  exhilaration  and  enjoyment.    Here,  theny 
was  a  worm  at  the  root  of  all  manly  progress  an 
prosperity.    The  seductions  to  drink  environei 
him  at  all  seasons.    The  insidious  habit  grew 
and  strengthened,  until  it  reached  a  crisis  which; 
excited  his  alarm,  and  roused  him  to  make  an 
energetic  stand  against  the  fascinating  foe.  We' 
may  regard  the  moral  victory  which  he  theni 
achieved  as  constituting  one  of  the  great  epochs 
of  his  history.    The  circumstances  of  his  fall,l 
the  humiliation  it  produced,  and  the  resolution,! 
afterwards  fortified  by  religious  principle,  which 
it  superinduced,  are  thus  described  by  his  own' 
pen  ;  and  we  earnestly  commend  this  striking 
example  of  self-conquest  to  any  individuals  who 
are  conscious  of  being  exposed  to  a  similar  peril! 

"  In  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  a  large 
house,  the  workmen  had  a  royal  '  founding  pint/ 
and  two  whole  glasses  of  the  whiskey  came  to  ray 
share.  A  full-grown  man  would  not  have  deemed 
a  gill  of  usquebaugh  an  over-dose ;  but  it  was  con- 
siderably too  much  for  me;  and  when  the  party 
broke  up,  and  I  got  home  to  my  books,  I  found, 
as  I  opened  the  pages  of  a  favorite  author,  the 
letters  dancing  before  my  eyes,  and  that  I  could 
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10  longer  master  the  sense.  I  have  the  volume 
^t  present  before  me — a  small  edition  of  the  Es- 
;ays  of  Bacon,  a  great  deal  worn  at  the  corners 
)y  the  friction  of  the  pocket;  for  of  Bacon  1 
jiever  tired.  The  condition  into  which  I  had 
»rought  myself  was,  I  felt,  one  of  degradation. 

had  sunk,  by  my  own  act,  for  the  time,  to  a 
ower  level  of  intelligence  than  that  on  which  it 
Taa  my  privilege  to  be  placed ;  and  though  the 
tate  could  have  been  no  very  favorable  one  for 
brming  a  resolution,  I  in  that  hour  determined 
hat  I  should  never  again  sacrifice  my  capacity 
if  intellectual  enjoyment  to  a  drinking  usage; 
ind,  with  Grod's  help,  I  was  enabled  to  hold  by 
he  determination." 

What  a  solemn  hour  was  that — big  with  mo- 
aentous  issues — when  Bacchus  and  Bacon  were 
►rought  thus  closely  into  rivalry  and  conflict ! 
V^ho  was  to  have  possession  of  the  incipient  man, 
hen  vainly  attempting  to  be  the  disciple  and 
ervant  of  both  ?  Upon  the  answer,  how  much 
"or  himself,  for  literature,  for  science,  for  the 
nterests  of  revelation,  depended  !  Had  Hugh 
liller  become  a  drunken  stone-mason,  he  could 
lever  have  emerged  from  obscurity ;  geology 
TOuld  have  missed  one  of  its  ablest  and  most 
iloquent  expounders,  and  the  nineteenth  century 
me  of  its  most  industrious  workers.  Happily, 
lowever — and  in  the  result  we  cannot  but  recog- 
lize  the  interposition  of  a  heavenly  power — the 
itruggle  terminated  in  the  triumph  of  morality 
nd  intelligence,  to  which  was  afterwards  super- 
idded  piety.  It  is  a  common,  every- day  crisis 
?hich  we  have  been  contemplating;  but,  alas  ! 
low  rarely  are  its  issues  similarly  felicitous  ? 
low  far  more  frequently  do  its  subjects  guiltily 
ttfifer  themselves  to  be  lured  down  to  the  abysses 
if  dissipation,  depravity  and  ruin  ! 

A  right  act  is  seldom  without  its  appropriate 
eward.  Shortly  after  this  manly  decision  had 
teen  come  to,  the  young  mason,  in  the  course  of 
da  explorations,  lighted  upon  a  most  remarkable 
»ed  of  ancient  fossils.  They  were  discovered  on 
he  northern  shore  of  the  Moray  frith,  in  some 
if  the  lower  strata  of  the  old  red  sandstone — a 
brmation  with  which  his  name  is  indissolubly 
dentified ;  many  of  his  friends,  indeed,  having 
n  the  later  portion  of  his  life  playfully  denomi- 
lated  him  "  Old  Red."  In  this  rich  deposit, 
le  found  at  once  an  admirable  antidote  to  weari- 
less, and  a  pleasant  stimulus  and  recompense  to 
tudy. 

Who,  as  Mr.  Miller  asks,  after  once  spending 
(ven  a  few  hours  in  such  a  school,  could  avoid 
>eing  a  geologist  ?  He  had  previously  found 
luch  pleasure  among  rocks  and  in  caves ;  but  it 
'as  the  wonders  of  the  Eathic  lias  that  first  gave 
Hrection  to  his  curiosity  and  an  aim  to  his  de- 
iltory  studies.  From  being  a  mere  child,  who 
lad  sought  a  rational  amusement  in  looking  over 
;he  pictures  of  the  stony  volume  of  nature,  he 
wnceforth  became  a  sober  student,  desirous  of 
■eading  it  intelligently. 


There  was  a  wild  and  joyous  freedom  about 
the  summer  life  of  the  northern  mason,  which 
gave  a  sort  of  charm  to  it,  and  which  compen- 
sated in  some  measure  for  the  home  comforts  and 
companionments  that  had  to  be  sacrificed  in  the 
dischai'ge  of  duty.    Yet  the  privations  and  in- 
conveniences to  be  encountered  were  at  times 
something  frightful  to  a  man  of  cultivated  tastes, 
and  must  have  been  especially  uncongenial  to  a 
mind  such  as  Hugh  Miller's.    Living  in  small 
villages,  or  in  secluded  cottages,  the  masons  could 
rarely  procure  employment  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhoods, and  were  consequently  compelled  often 
to  remove  to  distant  parts  in  search  of  such  tasks 
as  the  construction  of  bridges,  or  harbors,  or 
farmsteads.    While  thus  engaged,  the  band  of 
laborers  collected  were  subject  to  all  the  rigors 
and  inclemencies  of  barrack  or  bothy  life.  The 
buildings  in  which  they  found  temporary  shelter 
were  usually  of  the  most  wretched  description ; 
the  sleeping  accommodation  was  quite  revolting 
to  a  fastidious  taste  ;  the  food  was  of  the  plainest 
and  coarsest  kind,  and  not  infrequently  deficient 
in  quantity  ;  while  the  pretence  at  cookery  was 
after  the  most  primitive  fashion.    Summing  up 
his  strange  experiences  in  these  seasons  of  his 
industrial  life,  Mr.  Miller  says  :  "  I  have  lived 
in  hovels  that  were  invariably  flooded  in  wet 
weather  by  the  overflowings  of  the  neighboring 
swamps,  and  through  whose  roofs  I  could  tell 
the  hour  at  night,  by  marking  from  my  bed  the 
stars  that  were  passing  over  the  openings  along 
the  ridge  ;  I  have  resided  in  other  dwellings  of 
rather  higher  pretensions,  in  which  I  have  been 
awakened  during  every  heavier  night-shower  by 
the  rain  drops  splashing  upon  my  face  where  I 
lay  a-bed.    I  remember  that  uncle  James,  in 
urging  me  not  to  become  a  mason,  told  me  that 
a  neighboring  laird,  when  asked  why  he  left  a 
crazy  old  building  standing  beside  a  group  of 
neat  modern  olEces,  informed  the  querist  that  it 
was  not  altogether  through  bad  taste  the  hovel 
was  spared,  but  from  the  circumstance  that  he 
found  it  of  great  convenience  every  time  his 
speculations  brought  a  drove  of  pigs  or  a  squad 
of  mnr,ons  that  way ."    And  Hugh's  after  expe- 
rience proved  that  the  story  was  by  no  means 
apocryphal — that  it  was  anything  but  a  Highland 
joke.    One  night,  while  littered  down  in  one  of 
these  rough  quarters,  a  comrade,  sleeping  beside 
him,  had  his  ears  bitten  through  by  a  rat ;  while 
Hugh,  on  rising  next  morning,  found  that  all 
the  bright  buttons  had  been  gnawed  from  his 
trousers,  and  borne  off  as  trophies  to  adorn  some 
rats'  museum  of  curiosities. 

During  the  continuance  of  barrack  life,  the 
facilities  for  his  favorite  indulgence  of  reading 
were  very  scanty.  Candle-light  being  a  luxury 
which  no  one  ever  aspired  to,  Hugh  was  obliged 
to  imitate  the  economy  of  Cobbett,  when  he 
studied  by  the  aid  of  a  neighbor's  borrowed  light, 
let  in  through  a  hole  in  the  partition  wall.  By 
spreading  out  his  book  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
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flickering  embers  of  his  comrades'  fire,  he  was 
enabled,  though  often  at  the  expense  of  aching 
eyes  and  throbbing  temples,  to  gather  a  few  fresh 
grains  of  information.  But  this  was  a  mode  of 
groping  through  the  difficulties  proverbially  en- 
compassing knowledge,  which  we  can  by  no 
means  commend  as  worthy  of  general  imitation. 

In  the  spring  of  1824,  our  young  mason  moved 
southwards  in  quest  of  more  remunerative  em- 
ployment. The  disastrous  building  mania  of 
that  date  was  just  setting  in.  Another  induce- 
ment to  undertake  the  journey  was  his  desire  to 
dispose  of  a  little  dilapidated  house  property  at 
Leith,  which  had  occasioned  great  annoyance  and 
expense  to  the  family,  from  the  inconvenient 
habit  it  had  of  swallowing  up  constantly  con- 
siderable sums  of  money,  wlule  it  yielded  nothing 
in  return.  After  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  this  part  of  his  errand,  and  got  quit 
of  the  patrimonial  incuujbrance.  He  was  equally 
prosperous  in  his  other  object,  meeting  with  an 
engagement  almost  immediately  on  his  arrival  at 
the  Scottish  capital.  He  formed  one  of  a  large 
party  of  skilful  stone  cutters  who  were  employed 
at  Niddry,  in  the  southern  suburbs  of  Edinburgh. 
He  made  his  dthnt  among  his  brethren  of  the 
south,  who  were  exceedingly  jealous  of  northern 
invaders,  with  great  trepidation  and  solicitude ; 
but  he  was  encouraged  to  find  his  services  appre- 
ciated by  the  foreman,  and  rewarded  at  the  same 
rate  as  those  of  others.  Hugh  soon  found  that 
he  was  an  object  of  inveterate  hostility  and  dis- 
like, while  frequent  attempts  were  made  to  dis- 
parage his  work,  and  chase  him  out  of  their  com- 
panionship. The  foreman,  however,  an  upright 
and  pious  man,  stood  bravely  by  him,  and  cheered 
his  spirit.  The  chief  cause  of  this  prejudice 
against  Hugh  probably  consisted  in  his  quiet  but 
steady  refusal  to  mingle  in  their  dissipations,  or 
to  identify  himself  with  their  trade  organizations. 
And  it  was  here  that  the  immense  advantage  of 
his  temperate  habits  and  consolidated  principles 
became  apparent.  For  when  the  reaction  came, 
and  the  sources  of  employment  were  suddenly 
dried  up,  the  men  plunged  into  all  kinds  of  wild 
excesses,  leagued  against  their  masters,  and 
drained  the  dregs  of  poverty  and  wretchedness. 
But  Hugh  passed  through  the  ordeal  unscathed, 
and  even  strengthened  in  his  moral  purposes.  In 
referring,  some  years  ago,  to  a  company  of  be- 
sotted men  assembled  one  night  in  a  low  tavern, 
with  the  intention  of  organizing  a  general  strike, 
he  was  able  to  write  concerning  their  untimely 
fate  the  solemn  sentence — "  Of  that  tavern  party, 
I.  am  not  aware  that  a  single  individual  save  the 
writer  is  now  living."  Such  a  fact  carries  its 
own  moral. 

(To  bo  coududed.) 


THE   GREAT    STEAMERS   AND    THE    "  GREAT 
EASTERN." 

The  following  statement  gives  the  various 
dimensions  of  the  largest  steamers  now  employed 


in  the  Atlantic  trade,  as  compared  with  the 
British  Leviathan : — 

Length.  Breadth.  Depth. 
Vanderbilt,  ...  335  ft.  49  ft.  33  ft. 
Niagara,  ....  345  ft.  55  ft.  31  ft. 
Adriatic,  ....  354  ft.  50  ft.  33  ft. 
Persia,  ....  390  ft.  45  ft.  32  ft. 
Great  Eastern,   .    .    684  ft.      86  ft.      70  ft. 

It  is  said  that  this  monster  ship  will  be  able 
to  stow  10,000  tons  of  coal  and  5000  tons  of 
freight,  and  will  at  the  same  time  accommodate 
20,000  persons,  including  4000  first-class  pas- 
sengers. 


A  NEW  MOTIVE  POWER. 

The  Baltimore  Patriot  is  quite  enthusiastic  in 
relation  to  a  new  motive  power,  alleged  to  have 
been  discovered  and  brought  into  practical  ope- 
ration by  Prof.  J.  C.  F.  Salomon,  of  that  city. 
It  is  called  the  "  Sulph.    Oil  Carbonic  Acidt 
Engine."    The  Professor  has  been  at  work  on  i 
his  discovery  for  the  last  ten  years,  during  which 
time  he  has  been  aided  by  some  of  the  most; 
opulent  and  intelligent  citizens  of  Baltimore. 
The  machine  is  a  common  rectilinear  steam  en- 
gine, dififering  in  no  material  feature  from  those 
in  general  use,  only  a  new  motor  is  used,  which 
is  thus  described  by  the  Patriot : 

"  The  patent  novelty  consists  in  the  motive 
power  and  its  application,  which  wholly  super- 
sedes steam.  This  motor  is  produced  by  a  com- 
pound of  de-sulphated  bi-sulphuret  of  carbon, 
coal  tar,  and  volatile  or  fixed  oil,  which,  under 
certain  influences  of  heat,  becomes  powerfully , 
expansive,  and  thus  gives  momentum.  Though 
only  a  four-horse  engine,  it  was  performing  the 
estimated  dutj'  of  ten  horses,  and  has  been  so 
doing  since  put  in  operation,  nearly  a  fortnight 
ago. 

The  great  virtue  and  triumph  of  this  wonder- 
ful invention,  wiiich  in  all  probability  will  cause 
a  revolution  in  mechanics,  are  its  economy,  safety 
and  power,  combining,  also,  cheapness  and  con- 
venience. 

The  fluid,  or  gas,  constituting  the  motive  power 
is  used  over  and  over  again  with  scarcely  any 
diminution  or  waste,  being  thrown,  after  perform- 
ing its  work,  from  the  heater  to  the  condenser, 
and  from  the  condenser  to  the  heater  again,  with 
thorough  renovation.  The  heater,  where  the 
gas  or  fluid  is  introduced,  is  submerged  in  a  cis- 
tern of  heated  oil,  kept  hot  by  a  gentle  fire.  In 
this  condition  the  gas  expands,  gaining  its  power, 
and  passing  through  pipes  and  valves,  acts  upon 
the  piston,  giving  motion  to  the  engine.  The 
appliances  are  simple,  easy  of  comprehension, 
free  from  complication,  and  not  subject  to  acci 
dent  or  disarrangement.  Thus  a  steady,  active 
force  is  at  all  times  kept  up. 

The  cost  of  this  fluid  is  estimated  at  ten  centa 
per  gallon,  and  it  is  demonstrated  that  eighteen 
gallons,  by  careful  attention,  will  run  an  engine 
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of  the  capacity  here  noticed  for  one  year.  Its 
components  are  such  as  not  to  freeze,  even  at 
ninety  degrees  below  zero.  The  amount  of  fuel 
is,  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  pounds  of  coal  to 
one  hundred  pounds,  compared  with  a  steam  en- 
gine of  the  same  dimensions,  whilst  more  than 
double  the  force  can  be  brought  into  requisition. 

A  trial  with  steam  under  an  equal  application 
of  heat,  is  said  to  have  clearly  demonstrated  a 
great  superiority  of  this  new  motor  in  its  appli- 
cation over  steam.  With  a  degree  of  heat  which 
produced  eighty  revolutions  per  minute  with  the 
new  motor,  the  steam  engine  moved  but  slightly 
and  stopped.  Besides,  it  is  claimed  that  ex- 
plosion is  impossible,  and  thus  a  great  point  is 
gained  in  obviating  danger.  A  number  of  sci- 
entific gentlemen  and  practical  machinists,  who 
have  witnessed  the  operations  of  this  engine,  ex- 
press themselves  confident  of  its  success.  Prof. 
.Salomon  is  a  native  of  Prussia,  but  has  been  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  for  twenty-seven 
years. — Penna.  Inquirer. 


PURE  AIR  IN  SLEEP. 

Dr.  Arnott,  in  his  Physics,  states  that  a  Canary 
bird,  suspended  near  the  top  of  a  curtained  bed- 
stead where  persons  are  sleeping,  will  generally 
be  found  dead  in  the  morning  from  the  eifects  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  generated  in  respiration.  He 
sets  forth  this  as  a  fact,  to  show  the  necessity  of 
breathing  pure  air  in  sleeping  apartments,  and 
a  sweeping  argument  against  the  old  fashioned, 
high  curtained  bedsteads. 

There  are  also  certain  facts  which  go  to  prove 
that  more  danger  exists — that  there  is  a  greater 
proneness  to  disease — during  sleep  than  in  the 
waking  state.  In  Turkey  and  Hindostan,  if  a 
person  fall  asleep  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  poppy 
field,  over  which  the  wind  is  blowing  towards 
him,  he  is  liable  to  "  sleep  the  sleep  which  knows 
no  waking."  The  peasants  of  Italy,  who  fall 
asleep  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pontine 
marshes,  are  invariably  smitten  with  fever.  Even 
travellers  who  pass  the  night  in  the  Campagna 
di  Roma  inevitably  become  more  or  less  affected 
with  the  noxious  air,  while  those  who  pass  through 
without  stopping  escape  the  marsh  fever.  Those 
who  have  travelled  in  tropical  climates,  and  who 
have  been  attacked  with  bilious  fever,  uniformly 
ascribe  their  sufferings  to  night  exposure  in  the 
open  air. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

JAnes  written  after  perusing  Joseph  John  Gur- 
ney's  "  Winter  in  the  West  Indies." 

True  friend  of  freedom  !  warinly  now 

Goes  out  my  heart  to  thee, 
While  reading  thy  experience  sweet 

Far  o'er  the  deep,  blue  sea, 
Where  tropic  verdure  clad  tlie  soil 

And  beautified  thy  way, 
And  freemen  welcomed  thee,  and  Christ 

Was  e'er  thy  spirit's  stay. 


Once,  bowed  in  slavery's  chains,  they  wept 

Wlio  thronged  around  thee  there. 
Now  raising  freedom's  anthem  high, — 

Themselves  "  as  free  as  air," — 
Free,  not  alonp  from  service  dread, 

But  in  Christ  Jesus  free. 
And  ready  thus  to  clasp  thy  hand. 

And  gladly  welcome  thee. 

Thou'rt  resting  now,  where  saints  repose; 

Thy  feet  no  longer  tread 
The  mountain  paths,  the  sea-shore  sands, 

The  fragrant,  flowery  mead  ; 
But  in  thy  words  the  spirit  spoke. 

And  long  as  these  we  read. 
To  all  thy  counsel,  all  thy  hope, 

Our  spirits  must  give  heed. 

And  while  we  tread  earth's  changeful  path, 

For  freedom  we  will  toil, 
Still  hoping  that  our  land  at  last, 

May  be  fair  freedom's  soil ; 
And  when,  oh,  soldier  of  the  cross  ! 

Our  land  is  truly  free. 
May  angel  messengers  ascend 

And  bear  the  news  to  thee. 
Nantucket,  Mass.,  1857.  P.  A.  H, 


ALL  IS  NOT  DARK. 

All  is  not  dark  ;  thou  sorrowing  one,  arise, 
And  bid  thy  spirit  burst  its  selfish  bars  ; 

Heaven  still  hath  glory  for  uplifted  eyes. 
But  drooping  visions  never  see  the  stars. 

Storms  of  affliction  purify  the  soul, 

Until  its  atmosphere  grows  clear  and  still; 

And  he  is  wise  who  measures  their  control, 
Not  by  his  fears,  but  by  the  lessening  ill. 

Seek  light  within ;  whiere  duty  bids  thee  go, 
Go  thou,  with  steps  unfaltering  and  firm  ; 

If  but  one  ray  of  sunshine  lends  its  glow. 

That  ray  shall  wake  to  life  some  sleeping  germ. 

But  though  that  ray  of  sunshine  be  denied, 

And  fears  and  foes,  and  dangers  round  thee  press, 

Stand  firm  in  thy  great  faith,  and  wait  the  tide ; 
So  shall  each  trouble  have  the  power  to  bless. 

What  though  the  past  shows  only  ruins  nigh  ! 

A.  cheerful  courage  may  rebuild  again 
A  noble  temple,  facing  toward  the  sky, 

Above  whose  columns  storms  shall  rage  in  vain. 

Fold  not  thy  hands,  and  in  the  shadow  sit  ; 

Gird  on  tny  faitli,  and  in  its  might  arise! 
Hath  God  in  vain  this  lamp  of  being  lit  ? 

Give  answer  thou,  with  soul  made  sorrow-wise  ! 

One  great  resolve — one  struggle  for  the  true — 
One  generous  purpose  blooming  in  the  breast — 

A  heart  to  know — a  hand  to  dare  and  do — 
Be  these  thine  own,  and  leave  to  Heaven  the  rest. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Advices  from  Liverpool  are 
to  the  8th  inst. 

En&land. — The  steamer  Fox,  fitted  out  by  Lady 
Franklin,  has  sailed  from  Aberdeen  for  the  Arctic 
regions,  to  search  for  additional  traces  of  the  fate  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  party,  and  for  their  remains. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  a  member  called  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  some  steps  to  facilitate  by  im- 
migration the  supply  of  laborers  in  British  Guiana. 
One  of  the  ministers  admitted  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  the  duty  of  the  government  to  aid  emi- 
gration in  order  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
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colony ;  but  said  it  was  necessary  to  take  care  that 
there  should  be  no  approach  to  a  reproduction  of 
slavery.  A  resolution  for  abolishing  the  office  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  introduced,  but  was  lost  by 
a  large  majority.  Lord  Palmerston  has  announced 
the  opposition  of  the  government  to  the  proposed  Suez 
canal,  and  acknowledged  that  it  had  used  its  influence 
to  prevent  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  from  countenancing 
the  scheme.  The  avowed  grounds  of  objection  were 
that  the  project  was  without  substantial  foundation, 
and  that  if  carried  out,  it  would  tend  to  separate 
Egypt  from  Turkey. 

France. — The  second  elections,  in  all  the  three  dis- 
tricts of  Paris  which  failed  to  elect  representatives  on 
the  first  trial,  resulted  iu  the  choice  of  the  opposition 
candidates  by  decided  majorities. 

A  conspiracy  by  a  number  of  Italians  against  the 
life  of  the  Emperor,  is  said  to  have  been  discovered, 
and  21  persons  have  been  arrested.  The  Emperor  and 
Empress  propose  soon  to  pay  a  private  visit  to  the 
Queen  of  England. 

Spain. — The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  replied 
to  the  memorandum  of  the  Mexican  Envoy,  abating 
nothing  of  previous  demands,  and  especially  insisting 
that  indemnity  shall  be  granted  to  those  Spaniards 
who  suffered  from  the  outrages  complained  of.  It 
was  expected  that  the  Mexican  Minister  would  with- 
draw to  Paris,  to  await  instructions  from  his  own 
government.  The  Spanish  Minister  was  known  to  be 
personally  anxious  for  a  peaceable  settlement  of  the 
question. 

Italy. — Revolutionary  movements  have  taken  place 
at  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions, 
but  have  been  suppressed.  The  Pope  has  granted 
numerous  pardons,  but  no  amnesty. 

Tdrkby. — The  Commission  to  settle  the  Turco-Rus- 
slan  boundary  in  Asia  arrived  at  Gumri  on  the  11th 
ult.,  and  commenced  operations  the  next  day. 

Diplomatic  difficulties  had  occurred  with  Belgium, 
and  the  Belgian  Minister  was  awaiting  his  passports 
preparatory  to  his  departure.  He  is  charged  with 
promoting  agitation  in  the  Principalities,  by  assuring 
the  people  that  the  European  powers  had  agreed  upon 
the  expediency  of  uniting  the  Principalities  into  a 
monarchy  under  a  Belgian  Prince.  The  dispute  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  a  personal  one  with  him,  than  a 
national  affair. 

India. — No  later  accounts  had  been  received,  but  it 
is  stated  that  a  native  regiment  at  Ferozepore,  having 
refused  to  lay  down  their  arms,  were  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  European  troops.  Three  hundred  native  soldiers, 
who  had  escaped  from  Lahore,  were  nearly  all  killed 
by  the  Punjaubese. 

Persia. — Advices  from  Teheran  state  that  the 
British  Minister,  Murray,  had  demanded  that  a  regi- 
ment of  the  Indian  army  should  accompany  him  on 
his  entry  into  the  city,  but  the  Persian  government 
refused. 

New  Granada. — The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  settle  the  pending  questions 
with  the  United  States  by  a  convention,  without  the 
necessity  of  a  ratification  by  Congress ;  prohibiting 
him  only  from  trenching  in  anj'  respect  upon  the  na- 
tional sovereignty,  or  from  acting  so  as  to  affect  the 
territory  uf  the  national  government,  or  the  property 
in  the  Panama  railroad,  whicli  will  belong  to  the 
national  government  at  the  conclusion  of  the  privilege 
granted  to  the  i)resent  owners.  The  President  is  also 
authorized  to  request  and  accept  the  arbitration  of 
some  friendly  government. 

Nicaragda. — Gen.  Martinez  has  been  chosen  Pro- 
visional President,  and  measures  have  been  taken  to 
hold  a  regular  election,  both  parties  having  united  on 
a  candidate  not  identified  with  cither. 

Mrxico. — The  elections  fornew  Deputies  have  gene- 
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rally  resulted  favorably  to  the  administration.  At 
the  last  accounts,  Alvarez  had  not  succeeded  in  en- 
tirely suppressing  the  Indian  insurrection  in  the  south  ; 
and  the  discontent  of  that  class  of  the  population  had 
become  so  general  and  serious  as  to  cause  much  alarm 
to  the  government.  Preparations  were  in  progress  for  j 
defence  in  case  of  war  with  Spain.  The  first  railroad 
in  the  country  was  to  be  opened  on  the  4th  inst. 

Domestic. — Accounts  from  California  are  to  tht  i 
20th  ult.  Trade  was  in  a  very  depressed  condition 
A  stage  coach  had  crossed  the  Sierra  Nevada,  from 
Placerville  to  Carson  Valley,  by  a  new  and  unim- 
proved road,  without  accident  or  detention.  The 
party  for  surveying  and  constructing  the  western  di- 
vision of  the  wagon  road  from  the  Mississippi  to  Cali- 
fornia, was  fully  organized,  and  about  to  commenet- 
operations. 

A  surveying  party  to  locate  the  boundary  line  be-  j 
tween  Washington  Territory  and  the  British  posses-  j 
sions,  a  part  of  which  is  disputed,  was  to  Ifeave  San  I 
Francisco  in  the  latter  part  of  last  month.  An  Eng-  I 
lish  company  was  to  meet  and  co-operate  with  it.  By  | 
treaty,  the  boundary  line  is  the  middle  of  the  strait  j 
separating  Vancouver's  Island  from  the  continent ;  \ 
but  as  there  are  two  straits,  divided  by  islands,  it 
doubted  which  is  the  true  boundary  ;  and  this  expedi-  ; 
tion  is  intended  to  determine  that  point.  i 

From  Kansas  we  have  reports  of  new  difficultie?  | 
A  committee  acting  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Law-  ! 
rence  having  framed  for  submission  to  the  popular 
vote  a  city  charter  differing  essentially  from  that  I 
granted  by  the  Territorial  legislature.  Gov.  Walker  ^ 
has  issued  a  proclamation  pronouncing  the  act  treason- 
able, has  telegraphed  to  the  President  that  a  serioii.-  i 
insurrection  has  broken  out  in  Lawrence,  and  ha? 
ordered  a  body  of  troops  to  the  vicinity,  to  prevent 
further  proceedings,  and  enforce  the  law.    It  is  stated 
that  dispatches  have  been  sent  from  Washington  tn 
Gen.  Harney,  directing  him  to  throw  the  entire  force 
intended  for  Utah  into  Kansas  if  necessary,  to  quell 
the  "  insurrection."    The  Free  State  men  were  re- 
ported to  be  preparing  for  resistance. 

The  Minnesota  Constitutional  Convention  met  at 
St.  Paul  on  the  14th  inst.    The  Democratic  members, 
being  in  the  minority,  seceded,  and  organized  a  sepa- 
rate conventioti.  It  is  supposed  each  body  will  frame 
a  distinct  constitution.  A  legal  decision  has  just  beeii  j 
given  in  that  Territory,  to  the  efl'ect  that  the  recent 
removal  of  the  capital  from  St.  Paul  to  St.  Peter  w;l^  i 
null  and  void,  because  when  the  Governor  and  Legis-  | 
lature  had  once  formally  located  the  capital,  their 
power  under  the  organic  act  was  exhausted.  ' 

A  vessel  recently  arrived  at  Chicago  directly  from  ' 
Liverpool,  being  the  first  ever  sent  thither  from  En^-  | 
laud,  and  probably  the  first  to  a  port  so  far  inland.  i 

The  late  State  Treasurer  of  Ohio,  Gibson,  has  been  ! 
indicted  for  embezzlement  of  the  State  funds,  and  for  | 
abstracting  the  securities  deposited  in  the  State  Tren-  i 
sury,  according  to  law,  by  the  Seneca  Co.  Bank.  Plis  ; 
predecessor,  Breslin,  who  appears  to  have  originated  j 
the  frauds,  has  also  been  indicted  for  defalcation. 

New  York  city,  during  a  part  of  last  week,  was 
again  the  scene  of  serious  conflicts  between  the  new 
Metropolitan  Police  and  those  opposed  to  them.  The  | 
prominent  actors  in  the  latest  disturbances  appear  to 
have  been  Germans.  A  mass  meeting  was  called  on 
the  14th,  in  the  17th  ward,  at  which  resolutions  were 
adopted  dctiouncing  the  new  Police,  and  expressing  a 
determination  to  secure  their  overthrow  at  the  ballot 
box.  Violcuce  was  apprehended,  and  the  military 
were  kept  under  arms,  but  no  outbreak  occurred.  i 

Tiie  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utiea,  New  York,  was  par- 
tially burned  on  the  14th  inst.    Although  the  estab-  ! 
lishment  contained  five  hundred  patients,  they  were  i 
all  safely  removed,  and  no  lives  were  lost.  ] 
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Salutation  in  the  love  of  Christ,  from  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  London,  to  all 
ivho  hear  the  name  of  Friends.  1857. 

It  is  with  hearts  humbled  under  a  solemn 
nse  of  the  depth  and  extent  of  our  obligations 
Qto  Him  who  has  called  us  by_  his  grace  in  the 
ospel  of  his  beloved  Son,  and  of  his  continued 
ercy  towards  us,  that  this  Meeting  offers  the 
ord  of  Christian  salutation  to  all  who  bear  the 
irae  of  Friends. 

We  have  looked  back  upon  the  two  centuries 
:  diversified  experience  through  whicli  our  So- 
cty  has  now  passed, — of  trials  from  without, 
id  Liials  not  less  proving  from  within.  Marked 
;  this  experience  has  been  by  the  gracious 
I'lestations  of  the  faithfulness  and  love  of 
who  first  united  our  forefathers  in  religious 
:iiowship,  we  have  desired  that  our  hearts  may 
2  open  to  those  lessons  of  warning,  instruction  or 
acouragement  which  He  may  design  for  us  in 
iilation  to  our  present  position. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  vital  Christianity 
[innot  be  transmitted^-^s  an  inheritance  to  pos- 
terity. In  each  meis0eT  of  every  successive 
eneration  the  struggle  is  renewed  with  sin  and 
vil  in  ever-varying  forms.    Each  must  submit 

the  same  transforming  work  of  Divine  grace, 

he  would  realize  for  himself  an  adoption  into 
|lie  family  of  the  redeemed.  And  whilst  all  the 
ro-mises  of  God  to  his  believing  and  faithful 
hildren  are  "  Yea  and  amen"  in  Christ  for  ever, 
le  has  not  seen  meet  to  grant,  either  to  indi- 
iduals  or  to  churches,  however  greatly  favored, 
ny  immunity  from  danger,  or  from  the  neces- 
ity  of  continued  watchfulness  unto  prayer.  How 
araest  is  the  warning,  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ect,  addressed  by  the  Apostle  to  the  Church  of 
be  Romans,  when  referring  to  the  cutting  o£F 


of  those  whom,  as  the  children  of  Abraham  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  he  compares  to  the  natural 
branches.  "  Because  of  unbelief,"  saith  he, 
"  they  were  broken  off,  and  thou  standest  by 
faith ;  be  not  high-minded,  but  fear;  for  if  God 
spared  not  the  natural  branches,  take  heed,  lest 
He  also  spare  not  thee."  Let  us  not  shrink 
from  taking  our  part  in  this  warning;  and  as  we 
look  upon  the  mournful  spectacle  presented  by 
the  gradual  decay  of  spiritual  life  and  purity, 
and  by  the  spread  of  worldliness  and  corruption, 
in  the  several  Churches  planted  by  the  Apostles, 
may  we  fear  for  ourselves,  in  the  recollection 
that  we  also  are  exposed  to  temptations,  diiferent 
it  may  be,  but  not  less  dangerous ;  and  are  alike 
liable  to  fall  away. 

Many  indeed  have  been  our  mercies  and  our 
privileges  ;  and  it  is  good  for  us  that  the  remem- 
brance of  them  should  have  its  due  weight  upon 
our  hearts.  Who  amongst  us,  that  has  been  in- 
structed aright,  can  reflect,  without  feelings  of 
humble  gratitude,  upon  the  wonderful  breaking 
forth  of  the  glorious  light  of  the  Gospel,  as 
through  a  dark  and  thick  cloud,  which  took 
place  in  this  country  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  in  the  course  of  the  six- 
teenth century  ?  It  was  indeed  a  time  when 
the  Church  was  called  out  of  the  wilderness  to 
renew  her  covenant  with  the  Lord.  Let  us  not 
forget  how  much  we  owe,  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  to  those  who  then  earnestly  contended 
and  patiently  suflered  for  the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints.  In  the  place  of  the  fables 
of  an  unhallowed  superstition  or  the  speculations 
of  worldly  wisdom,  we  may  now  freely  read  the 
records  of  Divine  truth  in  the  pages  of  Holy 
Scripture.  The  way  of  salvation  is  to  us  no 
longer  eclipsed  by  a  cloud  of  human  traditions 
and  ceremonies,  but  the  Lord  Jesus  is  openly 
acknowledged  as  the  one  door  of  hope  and  of 
access  unto  the  Father,  the  one  Mediator  of  the 
new  and  everlasting  covenant.  May  we  ever 
thankfully  prize  and  diligently  use  these  precious 
privileges  ! 

And  is  it  not  instructive  often  to  retrace  those 
marks  of  Divine  condescension  which  were, so 
eminently  vouchsafed  in  the  gathering  of  our 
religious  Society  ?  Shall  we  ever  cease  rever- 
ently to  acknowledge  that  it  was  nothing  short 
of  the  immediate  interposition  of  the  holy  Head 
of  the  Church  which,  at  the  cost  of  so  much 
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that  was  held  deai',  led  so  many,  widely  dif- 
fering from  each  other  in  outward  position,  in 
mental  cultivation  and  in  religious  experience, 
to  separate  from  other  professions,  and  which 
united  them  as  a  distinct  Christian  community  ? 
What  but  the  immediate  teaching  of  his  Spirit 
could  have  imparted  to  them,  little  as  many  of 
them  were  skilled  in  human  learning,  so  deep  an 
insight  into  so  many  neglected  and  almost  forgot- 
ten truths  ?  Whence  hut  from  this  Source 
sprang  their  devotedness  and  zeal,  their  holy 
boldness,  their  fervent  love  to  the  cause  of  their 
Divine  Master?  Who  but  He  could  have  sus- 
tained them  amidst  their  unwearied  labors  and 
deep  suiferings  in  such  a  cause,  or  crowned  their 
services  with  that  extraordinary  measure  of  suc- 
cess which,  when  duly  considered  in  connexion 
with  their  character  and  position,  must  ever 
render  their  rise  and  history  one  of  the  most 
memorable  amongst  the  records  of  true  religion 
in  the  seventeenth  century  ? 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  would 
form  a  right  estimate  of  these  labors,  to  how 
great  an  extent,  from  the  admixture  of  worldly 
or  political  influences  and  of  human  infirmity, 
the  work  of  reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century 
had  been  left  incomplete.  In  that  long  and  dark 
night  of  apostacy  by  which  it  was  preceded,  the 
idea,  so  foreign  to  primitive  Christianity,  of  the 
possibility  of  performing  the  service  of  God  by 
proxy,  had  gradually  become  prevalent.  The 
dependence  of  the  people  in  religious  things  had 
become  almost  exclusively  placed  upon  man,  and 
the  view  of  Christ  in  those  varied  relations  in 
which  He  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  himself,  as 
"  Head  over  all  things,"  to  his  Church,  had  be- 
come proportionately  obscure.  And  whilst,  in 
the  interval  between  the  dawn  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  the  age  of  our  early  Friends,  the  pro- 
gress of  light  upon  subjects  of  the  highest 
interest  had  been  great,  how  imperfect  was  the 
use  which  had  been  made  of  it,  and  how  many 
were  the  particulars  in  which  it  yet  remained  to 
be  more  powerfully  and  searchingly  applied. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  more  or 
less  acknowledged  in  words,  but  his  gracious 
operations  were,  in  the  various  systems  of  re- 
ligion, for  the  most  part  exclusively  associated 
with  outward  means ;  whilst  his  immediate 
teaching,  if  not  openly  questioned  or  denied, 
was  far  too  generally  undervalued  or  disre- 
garded. The  prevailing  opinions  and  usages 
in  relation  to  the  service  and  worship  of  God 
had  led  to  the  gradual  assumption,  by  one  man 
in  a  congregation,  of  duties  which  originally  be- 
longed to  the  various  members.  The  presence  of 
this  one  man  was  thought  essential  to  the  perform- 
ance of  public  worship,  and  even  to  the  due 
solemnization  of  Christian  marriage  and  Chris- 
tian burial ;  and  to  him  were  confined,  almost 
exclusively,  the  important  functions  of  ministry 
in  the  Church.  These  functions  had  long  almost 
universally  ceased  to  be  exercised  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  injunction,  "  Freely  ye  have  i 
ceived,  freely  give."  Though  in  general  a 
knowledged  to  be  grounded  upon  a  speei 
Divine  call,  the  performance  of  them  was  st 
too  much  looked  upon  as  an  eflfort  of  the  hums 
understanding,  assisted  by  human  art  and  lear 
ing,  rather  than  the  exercise  of  a  spiritual  gift  d 
pending  upon  a  measure  of  heavenly  wisdo 
and  qualification.  And  whilst  a  false  or  e: 
aggerated  estimate  was  attached  to  outwai 
means,  the  waiting  upon  God  in  connexion  wit 
public  worship,  in  humble  reliance  upon  the  in 
mediate  operations  of  his  Spirit,  was  almo 
wholly  unknown.  All  these  things  had  obv 
ously  tended  to  secularize  the  church,  to  dive: 
both  the  ministers  and  the  people  from  the 
dependance  upon  the  Fountain  of  living  water 
to  lower  the  standard  of  holiness  to  which  a 
are  called,  and  to  draw  away  the  professors  c 
Christianity  from  the  simplicity  and  purity  ( 
conduct  and  conversation  incumbent  upon  th 
children  of  God. 

And  truly  it  was  not  for  any  worthiness  c 
theirs,  but  in  his  own  rich  and  unmerited  grac( 
that  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  grant  to  our  fort 
fathers  not  only  to  see  and  deplore  these  an 
other  prevailing  corruptions,  but,  as  a  gathere 
Church,  to  bear  a  clear  and  distinct  testimon 
against  them,  and  to  the  purity,  simplicity,  ut 
worldliness  and  essential  spirituality  of  the  rd 
ligion  of  Christ.  In  thus  speaking  of  our  pre 
decessors  and  their  works  for  the  Lord,  we  desin 
not  their  exaltation,  but  our  own  and  your  in 
struction.  They  were  men  of  like  passions  a 
we  are,  compassed  with  many  infirmities,  & 
partaking,  also,  in  some  measure,  of  the  chari 
teristics  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived ;  o! 
which  traces  are  not  ■  wanting,  both  in  their  aci 
tions  and  in  their  writings.  Whilst  we  thank 
fully  commemorate  the  work  and  grace  of  Gool 
in  them  and  through  them,  we  would^bcar  it 
mind  the  impressive  language  of  George  Fox 
concerning  himself  and  his  brethren,  "  We  ar< 
nothing;  Christ  is  all."  Especially  would  we 
recur  to  their  own  emphatic  and  oft-repeated 
declaration,  that  it  was  no  new  Gospel  that  they 
were  called  to  preach.  They  had  no  new  trutbd 
to  communicate  to  the  world.  The  Christianitjl 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  its  comprehensiveness; 
and  its  simplicity,  was  at  once  the  extent  and 
the  limit  of  the  message  which  their  Lord  had 
given  them  to  declare.  He  who  was  manifested 
as  "  the  Word  made  flesh,"  the  Messiah  in  whom' 
the  types  and  the  prophecies  of  the  former  dis- 
pensation receive  their  full  and  final  accomplish- 
ment, was  to  them,  as  to  the  primitive  believers, 
the  incarnate  Immanuel  in  whom  they  trusted, 
their  all-suflicient  sacrifice  and  propitiation,  their 
one  Mediator,  Advocate  and  High  Priest.  And 
it  was  in  order  that  others  might  be  brought  to 
the  full  acknowledgement  and  enjoyment  of  this 
most  precious  Saviour,  in  all  his  gracious  offices, 
that  they  were  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  in 
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rging  upon  tiiem  an  unreserved  submission  of 
leir  hearts  to  the  work  of  his  Spirit,  -whereby 
:ey  might  come  both  to  see  their  sin,  and  to 
low  Christ  to  save  them  from  the  guilt  and 
)wer  of  it.  The  call  to  them,  and  to  the  Church 
Tough  them,  was  emphatically  a  call  of  mercy 
id  of  truth, — a  call  out  of  sin  and  worldliness 
I  the  true  enjoyment  of  the  unmixed  blessings 
'the  Gospel,  in  full  devotedness  of  heart  to  the 
ord's  work  and  service. 

And  does  it  not  become  the  members  of  our 
iligious  Society,  everywhere,  in  all  sincerity  and 
iriousness,  often  to  examine  themselves  how  far 
ley  have  walked  worthy  of  such  a  vocation,  or 
iswered  the  gracious  purposes  of  our  Heavenly 
ather  in  giving  them  a  place  and  a  name  among 
le  Churches  of  Christ  ?  If  in  the  days  of  our 
theis  there  was  a  testimony  to  be  borne  to  the 
ttrity,  the  simplicity  and  the  spiiituality  of  the 
-ospel,  is  no  such  testimony  needed  now  ?  Is 
le  warfare  appointed  for  us  accomplished  ?  Is 
le  harvest  yet  fully  gathered  in  ?  Have  we 
ot  rather  cause  for  deep  humiliation  in  the 
Jtrospect  of  our  unfaithfulness,  that  whilst  the 
ecessity  has  been  no  less  pressing,  and  the  ob- 
gations  upon  us  no  less  powerful  and  urgent, 
ar  labors  in  the  vineyard  should  have  been  so 
ladequate  to  the  emergency  ? 

From  age  to  age  has  the  language  of  the  Re- 
eemer  been  fulfilled  in  the  experience  of  his 
allowers,  "  A  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his 
wn  household."    Vainly  has  the  enemy  striven 
0  destroy  by  attacks  from  without,  when  no  en- 
rance  has  been  given  him.    But  when  the  cares 
j  the  world,  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  and  the 
ttsts  of  other  things  have  been  allowed  to  enter 
Qto  the  heart,  then  the  seed  has  been  choked 
,nd  rendered  unfruitful.    Like  the  Churches  of 
Id,  we  have  had  our  day  of  suifering  and  of  in- 
'irease,  when,  amidst  the  frowns  and  oppression 
if  the  world,  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  has  been 
fichly  poured  forth.    We  have  known,  also,  a 
flay  of  ease,  of  outward  prosperity,  and  of  abated 
teal.    How  many,  in  the  course  of  the  last  and 
sf  the  present  centuries,  under  a  training  which 
nas  led  them  into  habits  of  strict  sobriety,  in- 
Bustry  and  economy,  have  gradually  become  at 
once  rich  and  worldly,  or,  if  themselves  merci- 
fully preserved  from  spiritual  ruin,  have  left 
bossessions  to  their  children  that  have  proved  to 
fhem  grievous  entanglements,  or  as  snares  to  be- 
guile them  from   the  simplicity  which  is  in 
Christ.    Others,  who  have  run  well  for  a  season, 
fiave  fainted  by  the  way.    And  how  many,  to 
|;heir  own  unspeakable  loss,  and  that  of  the 
[Church,  have  rested  in  a  merely  traditional  ac- 
ceptance of  the  truth,  or  slumbered  away  their 
flives  in  a  state  of  passive  lukewarmness  or  cold 
ninconcern. 

But  not  alone  from  these  things  have  weak- 
ness and  desolation  entered  our  borders.  Trials 
in  faith  and  doctrine  have  not  been  wanting. 
The  root  of  these  things  lies  deep  in  man's 
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fallen  and  unsubjected  will.  Even  they  who 
had  been  privileged  with  the  teaching  of  an  in- 
spired Apostle  stood  in  need  of  the  awful  warn- 
ing, that  from  among  their  own  selves  should 
men  arise  speaking  perverse  things  to  drawaWay 
disciples  after  them.  But  in  calling  to  mind 
the  large  measure  of  unity  and  outward  fellow- 
ship which  so  long  prevailed  among  the  faithful 
members  of  our  religious  Society,  in  what  lan- 
guage shall  we  express  the  exercise  and  travail 
of  spirit  into  which  we  have  been  brought,  in 
the  view  of  the  mournful  divisions  and  separa- 
tions that  have  taken  place  amongst  us  within 
the  last  sixty  years  ?  How  can  we  think,  with- 
out grief  and  humiliation,  of  the  multitudes  in 
America,  still  retaining  the  name  of  Friends, 
who  have  been  beguiled  by  the  specious  appear- 
ance of  a  refined  spirituality,  and  many  of  whom 
have  been  led  on,  step  by  step,  to  the  rejection 
of  fundamental  Christian  truth,  and  even  to  the 
denial  of  the  Lord  that  bought  them  ?  How 
can  we  cease  to  deplore  that  others  in  that  land, 
professing  a  high  value  for  our  Christian  princi- 
ples, have  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  away 
from  that  fellowship  and  harmony  with  their 
brethren  which  they  once  enjoyed  ?  Nor  can 
we  think  without  sorrow  of  some  in  this  country 
who,  whilst  loving  their  Lord  and  Redeemer, 
have  become,  from  very  different  causes,  gradu- 
ally alienated  from  some  of  those  spiritual  views 
of  the  Gospel  dispensation  which  are  precious  to 
us,  and  have  ceased  to  be  united  with  us  in  out- 
ward religious  fellowship.  Ha.ve  these  things 
befallen  us  without  a  cause  ?  and  do  they  not 
proclaim,  in  language  not  to  be  mistaken, 
"  Be  watchful,  and  strengthen  the  things  that 
remain  ?  " 

For,  stripped  and  weakened  as  is  the  con- 
dition of  our  religious  Society,  both  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere,  compared  with  what  it 
might  have  been  had  all  been  truly  faithful,  it 
has  pleased  the  Lord,  in  his  tender  compassion, 
still  to  preserve  us,  and  to  give  us  evidence, 
from  season  to  season,  of  his  gracious  regard. 
Without  any  arrangements  for  a  stated  outward 
ministry,  our  meetings  for  Divine  worship  are 
still  kept  up,  to  the  refreshment  and  edification, 
as  we  thankfully  believe,  of  many  who,  under 
the  ministrations  of  the  Comforter,  are  experi- 
mentally taught  to  worship  God  in  the  spirit,  to 
rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  having  no  confidence  in 
the  flesh.  Without  any  system  of  human  pre- 
paration, endowment  or  remuneration,  a  living 
ministry  is  yet,  in  the  Lord's  unmerited  mercy, 
continued  amongst  us ;  and  it  is  with  feelings  of 
thankfulness  that  we  recur  to  the  succession  of 
faithful  laborers,  down  to  our  own  day,  who  have 
been  eminently  called  and  qualified  by  the  Head 
of  the  Church  freely  to  testify  of  the  riches  of 
his  grace,  whose  services  He  has  owned,  and 
whose  memory  is  precious.  We  would  speak  of 
these  things  with  reverence,  desiring  to  dwell 
in  lowliness  and  contrition  of  spirit  before  the 
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Lord,  under  the  humbling  sense  of  his  dealings 
with  US;  in  his  mercies  and  in  his  judgments. 

The  deadening  influence  of  lukewarmness,  of 
traditional  formality,  and  of  a  worldly  spirit ;  the 
danger  of  departing,  upon  pretexts  however 
plausible,  from  those  things  which  are  revealed 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  the  necessity  of  com- 
plete submission  to  the  operations  of  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  upon  the  soul,  and  of  individually 
realizing  all  that  is  comprehended  in  conversion 
unto  God; — these  are  among  the  lessons  which, 
in  the  review  of  the  past,  we  would  desire  might 
be  eifectually  brought  home  to  the  consciences 
of  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Friends,  under  the 
heartfelt  conviction  of  their  personal  responsi- 
bilities in  connexion  with  them.  Iilay  these 
lessons  not  be  lost  upon  any.  But,  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  solemn  warnings  which  have 
been  received,  may  all  cherish  a  deep  and  serious 
sense  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of  being 
each  brought  to  the  blessed  experience  of  what 
it  is  to  pass  from  that  state  of  alienation  from 
God,  in  which  all  are  by  nature,  into  that  state 
of  reconciliation  with  Him,  in  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  is  known  as  our  Propitiation,  our  Shepherd 
and  our  King,  trking  away  all  condemnation, 
and  blotting  out  all  trespasses  in  his  own  blood. 
We  are  well  aware  that  it  is  only  under  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  any  can  be  thus  taught 
the  preeiousness  of  Christ.  But  let  us  never 
doubt  that  the  Spirit  graciously  works  in  our 
hearts  for  this  very  purpose;  nor  forget  that  it 
is  to  them  that  receive  Christ,  and  to  them  only, 
that  He  gives  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God. 
Let  it  be  our  individual  concern  to  dwell  much 
and  often  both  upon  the  inestimable  value  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Gospel  and  upon  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  its  requirements.  Let  us  fre- 
quently and  seriously  meditate  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  work  of  our  Holy  Redeemer.  Abiding 
under  the  government  of  his  Spirit,  let  us  follow 
Him  in  lowliness  and  self-denial,  amidst  the 
duties  and  the  conflicts  of  life.  Let  us  in  no- 
wise attempt  to  limit  the  operations  of  his  grace 
upon  our  souls.  May  the  fervent  and  effectual 
prayer  ascend  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  as  a 
continual  sacrifice  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  Thy 
will  be  done  in  us  even  as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 

And,  whilst  pressing  after  this  experience  for 
ourselves,  may  we  cherish  a  warm  and  abiding 
interest  on  account  of  our  beloved  younger 
friends;  that  our  duties  towards  them,  whether 
as  parents,  heads  of  families,  or  in  a  uior. 
general  capacity,  may  not  be  neglected.  Lor 
us  be  concerned  that  in  all  our  households  they 
may  be  carefully  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  our  Christian  princi- 
ples and  testimonies,  and  be  truly  brought  up 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
The  present  is  a  day  of  inquiry  and  discussion, 
of  much  bold  assertion  and  varied  opinions. 
How  important  is  it  to  the  young  disciple,  under 
such  circumBtanccB,  to  be  kept  faithful  to  the 
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teaching  and  training  of  his  Divine  Mastei 
How  necessary  that  he  should  not  mistake  tl 
false  liberty  of  the  natural  will,  which  is  i 
bondage  to  its  own  unrenewed,  desires,  for  tl 
true  and  glorious  liberty  wherewith  Christ  make, 
his  people  free,  and  in  which  his  service  is  the: 
delight !  Let  no  knowledge,  no  gifts,  no  merel 
human  acquirements  or  qualifications,  ever  I 
preferred  before  the  humbling  operations  o 
Divine  grace.  It  is  not  they  who  are  ev< 
halting  at  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary,  doub: 
ing  and  questioning,  but  they  who  are  willin 
to  conform  to  the  needful  discipline,  and  to  erj 
ter  in  through  the  appointed  means  of  accesf, 
who  become  prepared  to  join  in  the  service,' : 
and  to  partake  of  the  inestimable  privileges  o J 
the  true  worshippers  of  God.  ! 

The  more  our  hearts  are  given  up  to  the  con 
straints  of  the  love  of  Christ,  the  more  shall  wi 
be  redeemed  out  of  the  narrow  circle  of  earthb 
and  selfish  pursuits,  and,  with  perceptions  en 
larged  to  view  the  things  of  time  in  their  tru<i 
relation  to  eternity,  and  with  strength  proper 
tioned  to  our  every  need,  the  more  shall  we  b( 
enabled  clearly  to  discern  and  faithfully  to  oc- 
cupy, our  places  of  appointed  service  in  th« 
household  of  faith,  and  in  the  general  family  ol 
man.    And  how  ample  is  the  opportunity  foi 
such  a  service  afforded  to  the  true  and  faithful 
members  of  our  religious  Society  !    Where  are 
to  be  found  greater  encouragements  than  arei 
presented  by  our  religious  principles  to  a  life  of 
true  self-denial  and  devotedness  to  God  ?  Whcrei 
else  can  be  enjoyed  a  larger  measure  of  Christian' 
liberty,  or  a  freer  exercise  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  ?    In  what  course  of  training  is  the 
Christian  character  likely  to  ripen  to  a  fullerJ 
maturity  than  that  into  which  our  religious? 
principles,  when  truly  embraced  and  faithfullyii 
practiced,  necessarily  lead  ;  in  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  is  glorified  in  all  his  offices,  and  the  soul 
is  brought  into  a  holy  subjection  to  the  imme-i 
diate  teaching  and  government  of  his  Spirit? 

Very  instructive  is  it  often  to  recur  to  the 
varied  aspects  of  that  new  relationship  into 
which  the  true  believers  are  brought,  through 
the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  where- 
in holiness  is  made  distinctly  to  appear  as  the 
mark  at  which  they  are  to  aim.  As  those  who 
have  been  bought  with  a  price,  they  are  again  i 
and  again  reminded  that  they  are  not  their  own,  i 
but  bound  in  all  things  to  glorify  their  God.  As 
his  reconciled  children,  they  are  exhorted  to  walk 
worthy  of  Him  unto  all  pleasing.  As  wrestler? 
in  a  mighty  conflict,  the  crown  of  righteousnesB 
is  set  before  them  ;  and  as  a  Royal  Priesthood 
they  arc  instructed  to  cleanse  themselves  from 
all  filthincss  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit;  to  put 
on  tlie  fine  linen,  even  the  righteousness  of 
saints  ;  and  to  ofi'er  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  as  in 
the  Lord's  holy  temple,  acceptable  to  Him 
through  Jesus  Christ. 

How  precious  is  the  unity  which  is  known 
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longst  brethren  engaged  in  exercises  such  as 
sse!    Their  characters,  their  position,  their 
Ss,  their  services,  may  greatly  differ,  but  their 
arts  are  one.    They  have  one  Father,  who  is 
heaven  ;  they  serve  one  Master,  even  Christ ; 
d  amidst  all  the  diversities  of  gifts  and  ad- 
nistrations,  it  is  the  same  Spirit  that  worketh 
in  all,  dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  He 
.11.    We  know  indeed  that  to  realize  these 
ings  fully  is  no  small  attainment, — that  the 
mplete  subjection  of  the  human  heart  and  un- 
irstanding  to  Divine  grace  is  a  great  and  a 
sep  work.    In  proportion  as  this  is  not  accom- 
ished  in  any,  will  be  the  evidence  that  these 
e  not  made  perfect  in  love.     Even  in  the 
■imitive  Church  the  spirit  of  party  and  of  di- 
sion  was  early  manifested.    There  were  those 
ho  pleaded  for  an  unhallowed  liberty,  whilst 
lere  were  others  who,  with  but  an  incomplete 
aderstanding  of  Divine  truth,  were  ready  to 
lake  their  own  narrow  conceptions  the  universal 
landard,  and  rigidly  to  exclude  from  commu- 
ion  all  who  were  not  equally  straitened  with  them- 
ilves.    Recollecting  how  much  we  have  already 
iffered,  may  we  be  anxious  to  guard  against 
lese  snares.    Watching  one  over  another  for 
cod,  may  our  love  towards  each  other  be  pure 
ad  fervent.    May  our  hearts  be  shut  against 
II  that  scatters  or  divides,  or  that  would  beget 
r  increase  a  spirit  of  jealousy  or  distrust.  Bear- 
ig  in  mind  the  long-sufFerino;  and  patience  which 
re  have  ourselves  experienced,  let  us  be  willing 
0  exercise  all  patience  and  forbearance  towards 
thers.    And  if  through  unmerited  mercy  we 
tave  been  taught  to  see  more  clearly,  let  it  be 
lurs  to  seek  that  our  growth  in  knowledge  be  ac- 
f  lompanied  by  the  evidences  of  a  growth  in  grace, 
.nd  ever  to  remember  that  the  deepest  experi- 
ince  in  the  things  of  God  is  that  which  still 
)rings  into  and  preserves  in  the  deepest  humility 
ind  the  most  fervent  love. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  we  would  adopt  the 
language  of  the  Apostle,  in  a  fresh  sense  of  the 
depth  and  fulness  of  its  meaning,  "G-race  be 
With  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
In  sincerity."  Fervent  are  our  desires  that  all 
that  in  anywise  hinders  or  obstructs  the  full 
participation  of  this  grace  may  be  removed.  In 
the  reverent  acknowledgment  of  the  "  one  Lord," 
in  the  heartfelt  acceptance  of  the  "  one  faith," 
may  we  be  indeed  baptized  by  the  "one  Spirit" 
into  the  "  one  body."  Thus  drinking  into  that 
one  Spirit,  may  a  true  restoration  be  brought 
about  wherever  divisions  or  differences  have  ex- 
isted ;  and,  through  its  effectual  working,  in  the 
Lord's  good  pleasure,  may  all  who  bear  the  name 
of  Friends  be  once  more  joined  together  in  the 
bonds  of  outward  religious  fellowship  in  the  unity 
of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of 
God.  Walking  in  the  love  of  Him  who  gave 
himself  for  us,  "  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  unto 
God,"  may  all  be  found  in  their  several  allot- 
ments, each  filling  up  the  measure  of  appointed 
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duty,  "  with  one  mind  striving  together  for  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel."  Thus  builded  upon  the 
Foundation,  Christ  Jesus,  may  there  be  in  the 
end,  in  the  Lord's  unmerited  mercy,  nothing  to 
prevent  that  full  communion  which  is  the  blessed 
portion  of  all  who,  through  living  faith  in  Him 
who  hath  loved  them,  enter  into  life  eternal. 

Essay  on  Baptism ;  shewing  that  the  Baptism 
of  the  Spirit,  and  not  with  Water,  is  the  true 
Christian  Baptism.    By  Enoch  Lewis. 

(Continued  from  page  72G.) 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  examination  of  this 
question,  a  few  observations  may  be  premised. 

First.  The  Christian  religion  was  not  designed 
to  be  a  system  of  ceremonies,  but  of  permanent 
and  universal  righteousness,  and  this  effect  is  to 
be  produced  by  purifying  the  heart,  by  rectify- 
ing the  springs  and  principles  of  action.  This 
is  clearly  set  forth  in  several  parts  of  the  pro- 
phetic writings.  In  the  first  annunciation  of  the 
Messiah,  it  was  declared  that  the  seed  of  the 
woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head.  (Gen. 
iii.  15.)  An  expressive  figure  indicating  the 
destruction  of  evil  in  its  source.  The  promise 
to  Abraham,  that  in  him  and  in  his  seed  all 
nations  should  be  blessed,  (Ibid.  xii.  3,  and  xxii. 
18),  gives  an  elevated  character  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  to  which  it  unquestionably  alludes. 
The  declaration  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  is  still  more 
specific.  "  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a 
son  is  given,  and  the  government  shall  be  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  his  name  shall  be  called 
Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the 
Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Of 
the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  there 
shall  be  no  end ;  upon  the  throne  of  David  and 
upon  his  kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to  establish 
it,  with  judgment  and  with  justice,  from  hence- 
forth even  for  ever."  (Isa.  ix.  6,  7.)  "And 
there  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of 
Jesse,  and  a  branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots  ; 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him, 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the 
spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the  spirit  of  know- 
ledge and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  and  shall  make 
him  of  quick  understanding  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord;  and  he  shall  not  judge  after  the  sight  of 
his  eyes,  neither  reprove  after  the  hearing  of  his 
ears.  But  with  righteousness  shall  he  judge  the 
poor,  and  reprove  with  equity  for  the  meek  of 
the  earth ;  and  he  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the 
rod  of  his  mouth,  and  with  the  breath  of  his 
lips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked.  And  righteous- 
ness shall  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins  and  faithful- 
ness the  girdle  of  his  reins.  They  shall  not  hurt 
nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain  ;  for  the 
earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  (Ibid.  xi.  1 — 5, 
9.)  These  are  a  few  of  the  sublime  predictions 
of  the  evangelical  prophet,  relative  to  the  peace, 
righteousness  and  perfection  of  the  gospel  day. 

The  prophet  Daniel  also  foretold  the  office,  as 
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well  as  the  time,  of  the  promised  Messiah. 
"  Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people, 
and  upon  thy  holy  city,  to  finish  the  transgres- 
sion, and  to  make  an  end  of  sins,  and  to  make 
reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  ever- 
lasting righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  the  vision 
and  prophecy,  and  to  anoint  the  most  holy." 
(Chap.  ix.  24.) 

In  the  angelic  communication  to  Joseph,  pre- 
vious to  the  birth  of  Christ,  it  was  foretold  that 
he  should  save  his  people /yo»!  their  sins.  (Matt, 
i.  21.)  In  the  admirable  synopsis  of  Christian 
morality,  contained  in  the  sermon  on  the  Mount, 
we  find  a  vital,  heart- felt  religion  particularly 
enjoined.  A  number  of  the  maxims  of  the  law 
are  recited,  but  followed  by  declarations  which 
show  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  was  to  be 
merged,  not  destroyed,  in  the  righteousness  of 
the  gospel.  "  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  de- 
stroy the  law  and  the  prophets,  I  am  not  come 
to  destroy  but  to  fulfil.  For  verily  I  say  unto 
you,  till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one 
title  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all 
be  fulfilled."    (Ibid.  v.  17,  18.) 

As  all  the  types  and  shadows  of  the  law 
pointed  to  our  Lord  and  his  dispensation,  as  their 
ultimate  object,  so  they  found  in  him  and  in  his 
dispensation  their  complete  fulfilment.  In  his 
personal  character,  being  born  under  the  law, 
and  submitting  to  all  its  requisitions,  he  fulfilled 
in  himself  the  ceremonial  law.  And  when  on 
the  cross,  he  declared  it  was  finished,  he  blotted 
out  the  hand  writing  of  the  legal  ordinances, 
nailing  them  to  his  cross.  From  thenceforth  the 
obligation  of  the  ceremonial  law,  with  its  divers 
washings,  was  at  an  end. 

But  the  righteousness  of  the  Mosaic  law  is 
fulfilled  in  the  superior  righteousness  of  the 
gospel  dispensation.  And  if  we  suppose  any  of 
the  legal  ceremonies  to  be  included  in  the  right- 
eousness which  Christianity  effects,  we  must  upon 
the  same  principle  admit  them  all. 

Second.  Our  Saviour  frequently  gave  his  in- 
structions in  figurative  language  ;  and  the  people 
to  whom  he  spoke  often  mistook  his  meaning, 
by  giving  a  literal  iuterpretatiou  to  his  words. 
When  he  admonished  his  disciples  to  beware  of 
the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees, 
they  thought  he  was  rebuking  them  for  neglect- 
ing to  provide  a  proper  supply  of  bread.  (Matt, 
xvi.  G,  7.)  When  he  told  Nicodemus  that  ex- 
cept a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot  see  the  king- 
dom of  God,  he  was  ready  to  suppose  the  attain- 
ment of  salvation  impossible,  on  this  condition. 
(Jolin  iii.  4.)  When  he  informed  the  woman 
at  Jacob's  well,  that  whosoever  drank  of  the 
water  wiiiuh  he  .'should  give  him,  should  never 
thirst,  but  it  sliould  be  in  him  a  well  of  water 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life,  she,  construing 
his  words  literally,  desired  him  to  give  her  that 
water,  that  she  might  not  thirst,  neither  go 
thither  to  draw.  Wheu  he  told  the  Jews  they 
must  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood,  they 
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thought  his  doctrines  very  absurd  ;  (John 
52  ;)  but  the  absurdity  was  their  own,  in  givii 
a  literal  construction  to  words  which  were  (| 
signed  to  convey  a  spiritual  meaning.  And] 
we  would  avoid  similar  mistakes,  it  is  necessc  , 
that  we  should  distinguish  the  spiritual  applit 
tion  of  his  words  from  the  figures  employed, 
order  that  we  may  clearly  understand,  and  righi ' 
apply  to  ourselves  the  sacred  truths  left  up 
record  by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  it  is  u'l 
doubtedly  requisite  that  we  should  partake  oi|| 
portion  of  the  same  enlightening  spirit  by  whii  | 
they  spoke.  When  we  attempt  to  investigate  tl| 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  it  is  essential  that  vj: 
remember  that  the  religion  of  the  New  Testamei 
is  a  spiritual  one,  designed  to  be  of  universi 
extent  and  permanent  duration.  Consequent!;: 
in  assigning  a  lueaning  to  any  passage  of  doub 
ful  or  ambiguous  import,  we  ought  always  to  r  j 
gard  the  general  tenor  of  the  Christian  dispens:', 
tion,  and  never  adopt  a  construction  derogatoi 
thereto.  II 
Third.  It  is  observable  that  the  immedial 
disciples  of  our  Saviour  were  strongly  tincture 
with  Jewish  prejudices,  and  many  of  the  earl 
converts  to  Christianity  were  greatly  attached  t 
the  Jewish  customs.    So  far  was  the  apostl 
Peter  affected  by  the  narrow  prejudices  of  hi 
nation,  that  a  special  revelation  was  afforded  t 
prepare  him  to  communicate  the  doctrine  of  lif^ 
and  salvation  to  a  pious  Roman  centurion.  An(| 
when  he  heard  from  the  lips  of  Cornelius  an  ac; 
count  of  the  vision  with  which  he  had  beeij, 
favored,  the  conclusion  to  which  he  was  broughtj 
appears  from  his  expressions  to  have  been  nev 
to  him.    "  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  nc 
respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  nation  he  tha 
feareth  him  and  worketh  righteousness  is  acceptec 
with  him."    (Acts  x.  34,  35.)    That  he  did  noij 
discover  it  much  sooner  can  scarcely  be  explainec, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  a  reference  to  these^ 
prejudices;  for  our  Lord  after  his  resurrectioDj 
commanded  his  disciples  to  teach  or  proselytci 
all  nations.    (Matt,  xxviii.   19.)    And  Petei 
himself,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  announced  the' 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  of  Joel,  that  the  divine  spirit  should 
be  poured  upon  all  fiesh.    (Acts  ii.  17.)  Yeti 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  then  perceived  that' 
this  prediction  related  to  any  people  but  his  own 
nation.    And  when  Pe'ter  was  afterwards  ccn-j 
surcd  by  some  of  his  fellow  believers  for  this  visit 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  he  in  vindication  of  himself 
expounded  the  matter  to  them  ;  the  discovery 
was  evidently  new  to  them,  that  God  had  also 
to  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto  life. 
(Ibid.  xi.  IS.)    We  find  long  afterwards  that 
there  were  at  Jerusalem  many  thousand  Jewish 
converts  who  were  still  zealous  of  the  law.  Under 
these  circum.stances,  we  may  readily  perceive, 
tliat  the  practice  of  those  Jewish  Christians, 
apostles  as  well  as  others,  could  scarcely  fail  of 
retaining  some  relics  of  the  former  dispensation. 
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consequently  tlie  existence  of  a  practice  among 
)hristians  of  that  day,  is  not,  of  itself,  an  evi- 
lence  that  it  constitutes  a  necessary  part  of  the 
jospel  dispensation. 
I  now  proceed  to  examine  the  evidence  drawn, 
ipAr  attempted  to  be  drawn,  from  the  New  Testa- 
llnent,  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  that  water 
i  paptism  is  a  part  of  the  Christian  dispensation ; 
or  was  ever  introduced  into  it  by  divine  authority. 

The  first  argument  in  favor  of  this  hypothesis 
s  drawn  from  the  circumstance,  related  by  three 
)f  the  evangelists,  that  our  Saviour  himself  sub- 
iiitted  to  this  baptism.  But  we  are  to  remember 
hat  our  Lord,  in  his  personal  character,  was 
voru  under  the  law,  and  became  subject  to  all  its 
equisitions.    He  submitted  to  the  Jewish  rite 
ijf  circumcision,  kept  the  Jewish  feasts,  and,  as 
far  as  appears,  conformed  to  all  the  rituals  of  the 
(Mosaic  law.    Consequently  his  submission  to  the 
baptism  of  John,  no  more  rendered  that  baptism 
1  part  of  his  dispensation,  than  his  observance 
uf  the  Jewish  law  rendered  it  obligatory  on  Chris- 
jtians.    But  if  we  advert  to  the  account  which 
platthew  has  left,  we  find  the  tenor  of  the  narra- 
tive opposed  to  the   hypothesis   in  question. 
' ''  Then  cometh  J esus  from  Galilee  to  J ordan 
unto  John,  to  be  baptized  of  him.    But  John 
jforbade  him,  saying,  I  have  need  to  be  baptized 
of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to  me  ?    And  Jesus 
lanswering  said,  suffer  it  to  be  so  now  ;  for  thus 
it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.  Then 
he  suffered  him."    (Chap.  iii.  13 — 15.)  From 
Ithis  account  it  is  obvious  that  John  did  not  con- 
jsider  his  baptism  as  a  part  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, and  that  our  Lord  submitted  to  it  in  con- 
formity with  the  requisitions  of  the  ceremonial 
law.  For  as  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  declares, 
it  behoved  him  to  be  made  in  all  things  like  unto 
j  his  brethren.    (Chap.  ii.  17.) 
j     A  second  argument  in  support  of  water  bap- 
I  tism  has  been  deduced  from  our  Saviour's  dec- 
laration to  Nicodemus  :  "  Except  a  man  be  born 
of  water  and  of  the  spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God."    (John  iii.  5.) 

As  baptism,  or  the  immersion  of  the  body  in 
water,  is  not  mentioned  in  this  passage,  the  sup- 
position that  this  was  what  our  Lord  intended  by 
being  born  of  water,  is  entirely  gratuitous.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  will  soberly  aifirm,  that  to  be  dipped 
or  sprinkled  with  water,  is  really  and  truly  to  be 
horn  of  water.  To  give  a  strictly  literal  construc- 
tion to  these  expressions  is  impossible.  The 
language  is  unquestionably  figurative.  The  sup- 
position that  water  is  to  be  taken  in  a  literal 
sense,  and  that  baptism  with  water  is  intended, 
would  make  this  passage  prove  too  much.  For 
protestants  generally  admit  that  baptism  with 
water  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation ; 
which  this  passage  thus  construed  would  prove 
it  to  be.  That  this  relates  to  a  spiritual  birth, 
is  clear  from  what  immediately  follows  :  "  That 
which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which 
is  born  of  the  spirit  is  spirit.  The  wind  bloweth 
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where  it  listeth,  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof, 
but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whither 
it  goeth.  So  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the 
Spirit." 

This  passage,  taken  in  its  figurative  sense,  con- 
veys a  very  important  and  instructive  meaning. 
As  at  the  moment  of  birth  a  new  principle  of 
vitality  is  introduced  into  the  animal  system,  so 
the  soul  that  is  truly  renovated  and  made  alive 
unto  God,  becomes  actuated  by  a  life  to  which, 
in  its  natural  and  uuregenerate  state,  it  was  totally 
a  stranger.  Thus  the  Apostle  testifies,  '•'  I  am 
crucified  with  Christ,  nevertheless  I  live ;  yet 
not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me  ;  and  the  life  which 
I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the 
Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for 
me."  (Gal.  ii.  20.)  "  The  water  and  the  spirit," 
says  Bishop  Taylor,  "  in  this  place,  signify  the 
same  thing  ;  and  by  water  is  meant  the  effect  of 
the  spirit  cleansing  and  purifying  the  soul,  as 
appears  in  the  parable  of  Christ  baptizing  with 
the  spirit  and  fire."* 

A  third  argument,  and  the  one  most  insisted 
on,  is  drawn  from  the  charge  given  by  our  Lord 
to  his  disciples,  immediately  before  his  ascension. 
"  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  .Ghost.  Teaching  them  to  ob- 
serve all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you."    (Matt,  xxviii.  19.) 

In  this  charge,  no  mention  is  made  of  water ; 
unless,  therefore,  water  is  necessarily  implied,  this 
passage  furnishes  no  proof  that  water  baptism  is 
a  part  of  the  Christian  system.  I  am  aware  that 
the  advocates  of  water  baptism  insist,  that  hap- 
tizing  in  water  is  meant  by  this  injunction.  If 
it  had  been  previously  demonstrated  that  baptism 
with  water  was  a  part  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, we  might  fairly  conclude  that  our  Saviour 
had  that  kind  of  baptism  in  view.  But  as  that 
point  has  not  been  established,  it  is  not  correct 
reasoning  to  assume  it  as  the  basis  of  an  impor- 
tant conclusion.  In  fact,  those  who  deduce  from 
this  passage  the  conclusion  that  baptizing  in 
water  is  a  part  of  the  Christian  system,  actually 
argue  in  a  circle ;  though  probably  without  per- 
ceiving it.  The  argument  is  substantially  this  : 
Baptizing  in  water  is  a  Christian  ordinance,  be- 
cause our  Saviour  commanded  his  disciples  to 
baptize  all  nations.  We  know  that  lie  com- 
manded them  to  baptize  with  water,  because 
water  must  be  understood  in  the  passage  before 
us.  And  we  know  that  water  must  be  under- 
stood, because  baptizing  with  water  is  a  part  of 
the  Christian  system.  Take  away  the  last  as- 
sumption, and  the  whole  argument  deduced  from 
this  passage  falls  to  the  ground. 

We  may  perhaps  be  assisted  in  arriving  at  a 
correct  conclusion  respecting  the  meaning  of  this 
injunction,  by  recuriing  to  the  commands  which 
our  Lord  had  previously  given  to  his  disciples. 


*  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  p.  231. 
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■Wheo  he  sent  the  twelve  to  preach  to  the  people 
of  Israel,  he  commanded  them  to  heal  the  sick, 
cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead,  cast  out  devils, 
(Matt.  X.  8.)  ;  but  nothing  is  said  of  baptizing. 
Neither  do  we  find  that  during  his  personal  con- 
tinuayce  on  earth,  he  ever  commanded  any  of 
those  whom  he  commissioned  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel, toMbaptize  with  water.  It  is  true  that  the 
disciples  baptized,  but  we  are  informed  that  he 
himself  did  not.  (John  iii.  22,  Ibid.  iv.  2.) 
We  may  hence  fairly  infer,  that  the  disciples 
baptized  in  imitation  of  John,  and  not  in  con- 
sequence of  any  command  from  him.  For  the 
expression  of  the  evangelist  is  scarcely  recon- 
cilable with  the  supposition  that  the  act,  thus 
exclusively  attributed  to  the  disciples,  was  done 
in  compliance  with  his  commands.  Their  minis- 
try before  his  ascension  seems  to  have  been  very 
similar  to  that  of  John.  A  compend  of  John's 
testimony  is  given  in  these  words,  "  Repent  ye, 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  (Matt, 
iii.  2,)  and  the  substance  of  what  the  disciples 
were  directed  to  proclaim  is  given  in  almost  the 
same  words.  (Ibid.  x.  7.)  It  was  therefore 
very  natural  for  them,  some  of  whom  had  been 
John's  disciples,  to  use  the  same  significant  rite. 
The  superiority  of  their  ministry  to  that  of  the 
forerunner  is,  however,  suf&ciently  indicated  by 
the  power  to  work  miracles,  which  it  appears 
John  did  not  possess.  (John  x.  41.)  It  is 
therefore  not  strange  that  his  commission  should 
include  an  external  observance,  which  they  were 
not  commanded  to  use.  Inasmuch  then  as  we 
do  not  find  that  our  Saviour  had,  at  any  previous 
time,  commanded  his  disciples  to  baptize  with 
water,  the  supposition  that  water  is  implied  in 
the  charge  before  us  is,  at  best,  gratuitous. 

Could  it  be  proved,  as  it  certainly  cannot,  that 
baptizing  with  water  was  intended  by  this  injunc- 
tion, it  would  still  fail  to  establish  the  doctrine 
in  question.  As  the  baptism  upon  conversion 
was  a  Jewish  practice,  if  our  Lord  had  required 
his  apostles,  who  were  all  Jews,  to  accompany 
the  conversion  of  the  nations  to  the  Christian 
faith,  by  a  rite  similar  to  the  Jewish  baptism  of 
proselytes,  it  would  not  follow  that  Christians 
who  were  educated  in  that  religion,  and  never 
professed  or  held  any  other  faith,  must  be  sub- 
jected to  this  ceremony.  As  a  sign  or  accom- 
paniment of  conversion  from  one  religion  to 
another,  it  had  a  meaning  which  is  easily  under- 
stood. But  in  relation  to  those  who  have  always 
held  the  same  belief,  the  meaning  does  not 
apply ;  and  as  administered  to  children,  who  are 
unconscious  of  any  profession  of  religion,  the 
ceremony  appears  destitute  of  meaning. 

Other  considerations  however  will  show  that 
water  was  not  implied. 

[To  bo  conliniied,] 
WHO  DOUBTS  THAT  BIIiDS  LOVE. 

A  gcntlcmnn  observed  in  a  thicket  of  bushes 
near  his  dwelling,  a  collection  of  brown  thrushes, 


who  for  several  days  attracted  his  attention  1 
their  loud  cries  and  strange  movements,  i 
last  curiosity  was  so  much  excited  that  he  d 
termined  to  see  if  he  could  ascertain  the  cau 
of  the  excitement  among  them.    On  examinii 
the  bushes  he  found  a  female  thrush,  whoj 
wing  was  caught  in  such  a  way  that  she  cou.  | 
not  escape.    Near  by  was  her  nest,  containirj  ' 
several  half-grown  birds.    On  retiring  a  litt] 
distance,  a  company  of  thrushes  appeared  will 
worms  and  other  insects  in  their  mouths,  whic{ 
they  gave  first  to  the  mother  then  toheryoun<!  ' 
she  in  the  meanwhile  cheering  them  in  the ' 
labor  of  love  with  a  song  of  gratitude.  Aft(; 
watching  the  interesting  scene  until  curiosit| 
was  satisfied,  the  gentleman  relieved  the  poc!  , 
bird,  when  she  flew  to  her  nest  with  a  gratefvl 
song  to  her  deliverer,  and  her  charitable  neigli  j 
bors  dispersed  to  their  usual  abodes,  singing  a|  I 
they  went  a  song  of  praise. — Nat.  IntelUgencei^  j 

FRIEND      H  E  y  I  ew^    ! ' 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  1,  1857.  j 

Call  for  a  National  Emancipation  Con! 
VENTION. — If  slavery  is  to  be  abolished  peace' 
ahli/  in  these  United  States,  and,  as  it  should 
be,  under  circumstances  which  shall  place  th(' 
freed  people  in  a  position  favorable  to  the  recep  { 
tion  of  remuneration  for  past  wrongs  and  to  th(] 
enjoyment  of  the  advantages  of  freedom,  we  thintj 
the  mode  of  emancipation  must  be  such  as  wilj 
secure  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  the  hearty 
co-operation  and  subsequent  just  treatment  and! 
benevolent  care  of  those  who  are  now  the  holders 
of  slaves.  i 
The  plan  of  National  Compensation,  to  which 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  readers  of' 
Friends'  Review  has  been  occasionally  solicited,! 
seems  to  be  one  of  this  character,  and  is  probably  ' 
the  onli/  practicable  one  of  a  peaceable  character  , 
that  can  be  devised ;  we,  therefore,  view  withl 
much  satisfaction  an  effort  now  in  progress  to  in- ! 
troduce  it  more  prominently  to  the  attention  of  ' 
the  American  people. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  "  Call,"  which 
has  been  circulated  in  various  places  for  thei 
signatures  of  those  interested,  that  a  Convention 
is  proposed  to  be  held  at  Cleveland,  near  the 
close  of  the  present  month,  and  it  is  earnestly  to 
be  hoped  that  the  attendance  will  be  large,  and 
that  effectual  measures  may  be  adopted  to  pro- 
mote the  movement.    Totally  free  from  politic!^ 
bias  or  excitement,  and  eminently  pacific  anoP 
Christian,  it  especially  claims  the  active  6uppor(| 
and  co  operation  of  Friends. 


FRIENDS' 

"  The  undersigned,  being  persuaded  that  it  is  ] 
ery  desirable  that  some  practical  and  equitable 
^lan  should  be  brought  forward,  by  which  the 
jieople  of  the  North  may  co-operate,  in  a  generous 
ind  brotherly  spirit,  with  the  people  of  the  South, 
ind  share  with  them  the  expense  necessary  to 
|ie  extinction  of  Slavery,  would  respectfully  and 
prnestly  invite  those  of  all  parties  and  sections 
|f  the  Union,  who  entertain  the  same  opinion, 
ip  meet  in  National  Convention,  personally  or  by 
|eIegation,  in  the  City  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 
|ie  25th,  26th,  and  27th  of  August,  inst.,  there 
p  discuss  and  develope  some  plan  of  Emancipa- 
ion  which  shall  fully  recognize  the  principle  and 
lolicy  of  a  fair  and  honorable  compensation  to 
16  Slave-holders  for  the  manumissioa  of  their 
laves." 


■  A  few  individuals  who  are  desirous  that  the 
uany  families  of  Friends  in  our  Western  States 
i^ho  are  not,  at  present,  readers  of  Friends' 
Review,  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  examining 
u,  have  made  arrangements  for  supplying  some 
if  them  with  a  few  numbers,  hoping  many  per- 
pns  will  thus  be  induced  to  become  subscribers, 
;Qd  secure,  every  week,  to  themselves  and  their 
hildren,  a  kind  of  reading  at  once  profitable  and 

,  jiteresting. 

I  The  British  Friend  of  Seventh  mo.  1st,  states 
'  lat  Brighouse  Monthly  Meeting,  held  the  16th 
f  Sixth  month,  liberated  Sarah  Lindsey  to  ac- 
bmpany  her  husband,  Robert  Lindsey,  in  his 
Bligious  visit  to  some  parts  of  the  North  Ame- 
fcan  continent,  &c.,  and  that  her  certificate  was 
ibsequently  endorsed  by  York  Quarterly  Meet- 
jig- 


Died,— On  the  18th  of  Sixth  mo.,  near  Canton,  Ind., 
iNB Woody,  wife  of  Lewis  Woody,  in  tne  80th  year  of 
srage;  a  member  of  Blue  RiverMonthly  Meeting.  She 
id  her  husband  moved  from  North  Carolina  to  this 
irt  of  the  country  about  fifty  years  ago,  when  it  was 
most  an  unbroken  wilderness;  and  both  joined  our 
iligious  society  by  request,  a  little  before  the  sepa- 
ition  of  1828,  since  which  she  has  been  a  regular 
:tender  of  meetings  and  an  exemplary  member. 

 ,  On  the  3d  of  Seventh  month,   Ank  Mbn- 

ENHALL,  widow  of  Nathan  Mendenhall,  in  the  85th 
Jar  of  her  age— a  member  of  Poplar  Run  Monthly 
eeting,  Indiana. 


WROUGHT  lEON  DIRECT  FROM  THE  ORE. 

A  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Richmond 
Inquirer  announces  the  success  of  the  process 
atented  by  M.  S.  Salter,  E.sq.,  of  this  city.  The 
Titer  says  : — A  furnace,  on  the  new  plan,  cost- 
ig  Si 500,  has  now  been  several  weeks  in  ope- 
ition,  within  fifty  miles  of  this  city,  turning  out 
aily  two  tons  of  pure  iron,  in  blooms,  worth  $50 
er  ton,  at  a  cost  of  ^20  per  ton.    Large  ca- 
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pitalists,  dealers  in  iron,  are  beginning  to  "smell 
a  rat,"  and  this  very  day  a  contract  has  been 
completed  with  a  large  iron  house  here,  to  put 
up  two  large  furnaces,  (one  in  Orange  county, 
New  York,  the  other  in  Westchester  county, 
New  York,)  each  of  which,  at  a  cost  of  under 
$2000  a  piece,  it  is  expected  will  turn  out  six- 
tons  of  pure  wrought  iron  in  a  day.  It  is  a 
revolution  indeed. 


THE    EARLY   LIFE  AND    STRUGGLES  OF  HUGH 
MILLER. 

(Concluded  from  page  73-t.) 

Mr.  Miller's  sojourn  in  Edinburgh  on  this 
occasion  was  not  of  very  long  duration,  nor  were 
his  recollections  of  the  visit  of  the  pleasantest 
description.  His  lungs  having  become  affected 
by  the  dust  inhaled  while  engaged  in  hewing 
stone,  he  returned  home  to  recruit  his  health. 
He  remained  for  several  months  in  a  delicate  and 
precarious  condition,  and  on  becoming  convales- 
cent, instead  of  hiring  out  his  services  again,  he 
undertook  such  little  commissions  as  were  in- 
trusted to  him  by  friends  and  patrons  in  the 
neighborhood.  Among  these  were  an  ornate 
dial-stone  for  his  uncles,  sculptured  tablets,  and 
tombstones  for  churchyards,  in  connection  with 
which  he  introduced  a  higher  style  of  art  than 
had  previously  been  in  vogue.  Sometimes  the 
demands  of  employers  took  him  to  some  hos- 
pitable farm-house,  to  the  dwelling  of  a  laird,  or 
to  a  sequestered  village  among  the  hills,  whereby 
he  picked  up  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  of  High- 
land society,  at  the  same  time  that  he  earned  by 
his  industry  a  comfortable  subsistence. 

Work  failing  him  in  the  middle  of  the  year 
1828,  he  visited  Inverness,  and  thinking  that 
his  style  of  cutting  incriptions  could  not  fail,  if 
known,  to  secure  him  many  little  jobs  in  that 
line,  he  inserted  an  advertisement  in  one  of  the 
journals,  soliciting  employment.  He  laid  special 
emphasis  in  his  announcement  on  the  correctness 
of  his  execution,  well  knowing  the  not  unfre- 
quent  absence  of  that  quality  among  stonemasons. 

But  Hugh  did  not  trust  to  his  advertisement 
alone.  He  thought  that  his  appeal  would  be 
greatly  strengthened  if  he  could  get  a  specimen 
or  two  of  his  poetry  inserted  in  the  "  Poet's 
Corner"  of  the  Inverness  newspapers.  Having 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  minister  in  the 
town,  from  whom  he  expected  to  receive  some 
amount  of  literary  sympathy  and  the  furtherance 
of  his  views,  he  resolved  to  wait  upon  him.  He 
accordingly  attended  the  great  man's  morning 
levee,  armed  with  an  ode,  which  he  had  just 
composed,  in  praise  of  the  river  that  flows 
through  the  town ;  and  after  waiting  till  his  turn 
came,  he  was  ushered  in.  The  tale  was  quickly 
told ;  the  poem  was  read ;  and  then  commenced 
a  fusillade  of  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  minis- 
ter, and  of  bold  defence  of  the  several  positions 
attacked,  with  the  citation  of  high  authorities, 
on  the  part  of  the  poet-mason.    The  application 
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was  a  decided  failure ;  but  other  friends  turned 
up  to  aid  the  strivinp;  aspirant,  though  not  in  the 
way  he  had  projected.  His  literary  schemes  for 
a  time  signally  miscarried.  Work,  however, 
came  at  length — a  solitary  job,  succeeded  by  no 
other;  and,  turning  his  back  upon  Inverness,  in, 
we  fear,  no  very  grateful  mood,  he  directed  his 
steps  once  more  towards  Cromarty. 

But  his  literary  ambition  was  by  no  means 
extinguished  by  the  repulses  he  had  met.  Piqued, 
probably,  by  the  scant  appreciation  of  his  talents, 
he  rashly  resolved  to  rush  into  print  and  brave 
public  criticism.  Accordingly,  collecting  a  num- 
ber of  the  choicer  effusions  of  his  muse,  he  de- 
spatched them  to  the  printer  of  the  "  Inverness 
Courier,"  with  instructions  to  produce  a  small 
volume  of  poems.  While  the  volume  was  pass- 
ing through  the  press,  the  editor  of  the  "Courier," 
by  the  insertion  of  stanzas  in  his  columns,  did 
his  best  to  excite  interest  and  expectation  re- 
garding the  coming  production.  On  its  appear- 
ance, there  was  much  diversity  of  critical  opinion 
expressed,  both  in  private  local  circles  and  in  the 
public  organs.  Some  hailed  the  new  poet  as  a 
second  Burns,  while  one  reviewer  felt  it  his  duty 
to  admonish  him  that  "he  would  make  more  in 
a  week  by  his  trowel  than  in  half  a  century  by 
his  pen."  An  itinerant  lecturer  on  elocution, 
who  generally  failed  to  secure  an  audience,  came 
to  Cromarty,  and,  as  a  draw,  announced  his  in- 
tention of  delivering  an  elaborate  criticism  on 
the  recently-published  "Poems  of  a  Journeyman 
Mason."  The  topic  took,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated ;  but  the  remarks  on  the  verses  of 
their  worthy  townsman  were  ignorant  and  ill- 
natured,  and  so  kindled  the  indignation  of  the 
hearers,  that  the  lecturer  was  compelled  to  beat 
a  precipitate  retreat,  in  order  to  escape  condign 
chastisement. 

Meanwhile,  although  this  maiden  effort  won 
him  the  favor  of  many  distinguished  friends,  he 
felt  conscious  that  poetry  was  not  his  true  vo- 
cation, and  accordingly  set  himself  to  produce 
something  more  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
public.  He  decided  upon  writing  in  the  Inver- 
ness paper  a  series  of  popular  letters  on  the  her- 
ring fishery.  The  impression  produced  by  these 
articles — so  full  of  accurate  information,  graphic 
sketchiness,  and  sometimes  of  wild  and  stormy 
interest — was  immense,  both  north  and  south ; 
and  the  experiment  was  valuable,  as  showing  the 
direction  in  which  his  literary  power  really  lay. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Miller  wrote  an  autobio- 
graphic sketch,  at  the  request  of  the  late  Princi- 
pal Baird,  which  probably  formed  the  germ  of 
the  admirable  work  afterwards  published  under 
the  title  of  "  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters." 
He  also  records  some  excellent  rules,  laid  down 
about  that  period  for  his  own  self-guidance,  one 
of  which  is  especially  worthy  of  consideration  by 
persons  similarly  circumstanced: — "There  is," 
he  says,"  no  more  fatal  error  into  which  a  work- 
ing man  of  a  literary  turn  can  fall,  than  that  of 


deeming  himself  too  good  for  his  humble  emplo 
ments;  and  yet  it  is  a  mistake  as  common  as 
is  fatal.  I  had  already  seen  several  poor  wreckti 
mechanics,  who,  believing  themselves  to  be  poei' 
and  regarding  the  manual  occupation,  by  whit 
they  could  alone  live  in  independence,  as  benea 
them,  had  become  in  consequence  little  bett 
than  mendicants — too  clever  to  work  for  th(;| 
bread,  but  not  too  clever  virtually  to  beg  it ;  ai 
looking  upon  them  as  beacons  of  warning,  I  d 
termined,  with  God's  help,  to  give  their  error 
wide  offing,  and  never  associate  the  idea  of  mea 
ness  with  an  honest  calling,  or  deem  myself  t 
good  to  be  independent." 

Thus,  in  the  diligent  discharge  of  the  dutij 
of  his  calling,  diversified  by  civic  usefulness  ai( 
by  literary  indulgence,  several  years  of  Mr.  M} 
ler's  life  glided  peacefully  away.  As  a  man  . 
capacity  and  public  spirit,  he  was  elected  by  I 
townsmen  a  member  of  the  common  council ;  ai 
during  the  ecclesiastical  contentions  which  pj 
ceded  the  disruption,  he  distinguished  himself 
a  formidable  controversialist.  At  length  ProA  J 
dence  interposed  on  his  behalf,  and  advanc(H 
him  to  a  sphere  which  at  once  lightened  the 
verity  of  his  labors  and  improved  his  sociB 
status.  A  branch  bank  being  about  to  be  open«B 
in  Cromarty,  in  connection  with  the  Commerci! 
Bank  of  Scotland,  the  accountantship  was  offer  | 
to  him,  without  the  usual  guarantee — so  hijl 
stood  his  character  in  the  estimation  of  those  w  { 
knew  him  intimately.  He  was  sent  to  Linlitj 
gow,  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  bankinj 
The  first  impression  which  he  here  produc 
seems  to  have  been  unfavorable  ;  for  his  temp 
rary  superior,  having  gone  to  Edinburgh  a  ft 
days  after  his  arrival,  gave  expression  at  the  he; 
bank  to  the  conviction  that  it  would  be  in  va 
attempting  to  make  "yon  man"  an  accountail 
He  was  too  precipitate  in  his  judgment,  hd 
ever ;  for  ere  long  Mr.  Miller  had  found  the  cl  I 
to  the  system,  which  led  at  once  to  the  mastel 
of  all  its  details.  A  fortnight  only  had  elapS'l 
when  the  agent  again  visited  the  capital,  and  .j 
was  asked  how,  in  the  absence  of  the  accountaj 
(who  had  been  called  to  England,)  he  could  gi 
away  from  his  charge.  He  had  left  Mr.  Millj 
in  the  oflSce,  he  said.  "What!  the  incompj 
tent  ?"  "  Oh  !  that,"  he  replied,  "  is  all  a  m  | 
take — the  incompetent  has  already  mastered  o  j 
system." 

After  this  new  apprenticeship  of  about  ti  ' 
months,  he  returned  to  Cromarty,  and  entered 
once  on  his  new  occupation.  The  sudden  chan 
from  an  active,  out-of-door  life  to  a  sedentary  ai 
in-door  one,  told  for. a  season  unfavorably  upi 
his  health  and  spirits ;  but  both  mind  and  bot 
gradually  recovered  their  wonted  elasticity,  whi 
the  augmented  leisure  at  his  disposal  was  mc 
sedulously  devoted  to  intellectual  culture.  I 
became  about  this  time  a  contributor  to  "Chai 
bers'  Journal "  and  other  serials;  but  the  pubj 
cation  which  brought  his  powerful  talents  mc 
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■idely  into  notice,  and  which  led  to  another 
reat  change  in  his  position,  was  a  pamphlet  on 
ie  all-absorbing  church  question  of  the  day, 
'hich  he  dedicated  to  Lord  Brougham.  The 
aders  of  the  non-intrusionist  party  were  just 
bout  to  start  a  newspaper,  as  the  organ  and 
bampion  of  their  views.  Their  great  diflaculty 
insisted  in  finding  a  suitable  editor,  nearly  all 
le  ready-made  editors  being  adverse ;  but  this 
esideratum,  it  was  felt,  could  be  supplied  if  Mr. 
Kller  would  consent  to  undertake  the  charge. 
Ms,  with  considerable  reluctance,  he  agreed  to 

Bo,  and  thus  singularly  commenced  his  con- 
ectioo  with  the  "  Witness,"  a  connection  which 
jnninated  only  with  his  death.    The  influence 
f  this  journal  upon  Scottish  society  has  for  years 
een  second  to  no  other.    In  its  columns  the 
iitor  did  not  confine  himself  to  ordinary  local 
r  current  topics ;  for  most  of  his  geological  ob- 
jrvations  and  researches  originally  appeared  in 
16  form  of  articles  in  the  paper. 
It  constitutes  no  part  of  our  object  in  this  bio- 
raphic  sketch  to  describe  and  characterize  all 
16  valuable  works  which  Mr.  Miller  has  given 
)  the  world: — the  "Old  Red  Sandstone,"  a 
look  which  placed  him  at  once  in  the  most  illus- 
lious  company  as  a  man  of  science  and  a  popu- 
ir  writer — "  First  Impressions  of  England  and 
s  People,"  being  the  reminiscences  of  a  tour, 
nd  containing  some  of  the  finest  descriptive 
lassages  in  the  language — the  "Footprints  of 
iie  Creator,"  an  eloquent  and  triumphant  anti- 
iote  to  that  pernicious  volume,  "The  Vestiges 
jf  Creation" — and  "The  Testimony  of  the 
lOcks,"  a  work,  oh,  how  precious !  since  in  its 
'irth  it  has  cost  the  life  of  its  gifted  author. 
9  In  the  act  of  writing,  Mr.  Miller  was  slow, 
fvery  word  having  been  wrung  from  his  brain 
Hth  dire  difficulty,  thus  painfully  realizing  in 
imself  what  Foster  has  denominated  "the  ago- 
lies  of  composition."    Yet  how  beautiful  and 
aptivating  the  result !    His  style  has  all  the 
jharm  of  Goldsmith's  sweetness,  with  the  infu- 
Ijon  of  a  rich  vigor  that  stamps  it  with  an  air  of 
Iriginality.    He  is  one  of  the  few  writers  who 
lave  successfully  conjoined  the  graces  of  litera- 
wre  with  the  formal  details  of  science;  and, 
ijreater  praise  than  all,  his  works  were  invaria- 
bly, of  late  years,  consecrated  to  the  cause  of 
tevealed  truth  and  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 
Ie  "lived  as  ever  in  the  great  Taskmaster's 
ye."    In  all  things,  except  the  intemperance  of 
Itudy,  he  is  deserving  of  our  imitation ;  and  to 
jhe  sons  of  toil  especially,  his  example  should 
Ipeak  powerfully.     This  point  was  eloquently 
Idverted  to  by  one  of  the  Edinburgh  ministers, 
sfho,  a  few  weeks  since,  attempted  to  improve 
lis  tragical  death;  and,  with  a  brief  extract  on 
his  subject,  we  will  conclude  our  imperfect 
lotice: — "I  cannot,"  says  the  preacher,  "omit 
his  opportunity  of  remarking,  that  the  life  of 
be  departed  is  a  noble  exaruple  to  the  working 
lasses  of  this  country,  of  how  much  honest  in- 
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dustry,  perseverance,  self-culture,  reliance,  and, 
above  all.  Christian  worth,  will  accomplish  for  a 
man  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life.  The.  stone- 
mason became  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the 
day — a  prince,  at  least,  in  one  department  of 
science,  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  an 
able  defender  of  the  Christian  faith.  His  life 
has  a  lesson  for  all ;  and  as  for  his  death,  what 
shall  we  say  ?  We  would  be  dumb,  and  bow 
ourselves  in  lowly  humility  before  the  Great 
Supreme,  and,  hiding  ourselves  in  the  shadows 
of  that  sad  event,  acknowledge  that,  after  all, 
man,  even  the  mightiest  intellect,  'made  but  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels,'  is  but  dust  and 
ashes;  and  we  would  earnestly  pray  that  the 
God  of  mercy  would  hold  up  our  goings,  and 
continue  with  us  the  gift  of  reason — better  than 
life  itself;  and  that,  when  our  hearts  are  over- 
whelmed and  in  perplexity,  we  may  be  led  to 
the  Rock  that  is  higher  than  ourselves.  Oh  ! 
how  much  reason  we  have  at  all  times  to  do  this, 
to  be  watchful  over  ourselves,  to  keep  near  to 
Christ,  seeing  that  '  there  is  but  a  step  between 
us  and  death.' " 

The  Christian  eloquence  and  pathos  of  the 
concluding  extract  ought  not  to  hinder  us  from 
adverting  to  another  practical  lesson,  which  the 
circumstances  attending  Hugh  Miller's  death 
emphatically  teach.  The  lesson  we  allude  to  is 
shortly  this  :  the  wisdom  of  our  all  endeavoring 
to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  those  physical 
laws  of  health,  which,  although  controllable  and 
capable  of  modification  by  Divine  Providence, 
(instead  of  being  fixed  and  immutable,  as  some 
sophists  have  argued,)  are  yet  laid  down  as  great 
landmarks  for  our  guidance.  Hugh  Miller  over- 
tasked his  brain ;  and  while  his  life  is  so  full  of 
noble  lessons,  his  end  also  may  teach  all  co- 
workers in  his  school  of  usefulness  the  necessity 
of  carefully  husbanding  their  mental  powers,  if 
they  would  preserve  them  long  for  the  benefit  of 
their  fellow-creatures. — Leisure  Hour. 


PAYING  DEAR  FOR  THE  WHIPF. 

In  a  former  number  of  our  Journal,  we  ad- 
verted to  the  frequent  instances  of  destructive 
fires  kindled  by  the  ashes  of  pipes  and  segars, 
and  suggested  that  probably  a  malignant  design 
was  suspected  in  many  cases  when  the  disastrous 
result  should  have  been  attributed  to  the  passion 
for  tobacco.  Later  observation  has  disclosed  to 
us  a  much  more  general  liability  to  such  occur- 
rences than  we  then  apprehended.  Laborers  in 
stables  and  factories,  workmen  on  new  buildings, 
sextons,  superintendents  of  public  edifices,  and 
persons  whose  occupation  is  among  the  most 
combustiblp- materials,  are  not  to  be  denied  their 
smoking  privileges,  whatever  the  risk.  We  used 
to  have  our  market  places  exempt  from  the  nui- 
sance, but  now,  not  only  do  the  frequenters  of 
these  thoroughfares  inaulge  themselves,  but  the 
dense  fumes  from  .the  mouths  of  butchers  and 
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farmers  curl  over  the  butter  tubs  and  meat  blocks, 
and  diffuse  their  fragrance  through  heaps  of 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  following  paragraph  from  a  New  York 
daily  of  J une  4,  is  not  without  interest  in  this 
connection  : 

"  The  fire  in  Brooklyn,  mentioned  yesterday, 
destroyed  1598  hogsheads  of  sugar,  450  barrels 
of  molasses,  and  200  hides.  Loss  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  of  dollars.  Insurance  $209,500. 
The  fire  was  caused  by  sparks  from  a  laborer's 
pipe  falling  upon  a  bundle  of  hay." 

Who  would  deprive  a  fellow  of  his  whiff  of  to- 
bacco smoke  for  the  sake  of  the  paltry  sum  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  ! — Pkilada.  Journ. 
of  Prison  Discipline. 


MISSIONS. 

The  following  brief  but  interesting  sketch  of 
the  positions  and  extent  of  missions,  is  taken 
from  an  address  by  Dr.  Humphrey,  before  the 
late  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterians. 

Beginning  with  the  aborigines  of  our  own 
Continent,  though  for  the  most  part  they  are  not 
yet  reached  by  our  labors,  yet,  if  you  go  to  the 
Indian  Territory,  you  shall  hear  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pastors  and  evangelists  and  teachers 
among  the  remnants  of  the  famous  tribes  that 
have  removed  thither  from  their  Eastern  hunting 
grounds.  If  you  penetrate  the  wilderness  of 
Traverse  Bay  and  Lake  Superior,  and  the  upper 
openings  of  the  Mississippi,  you  shall  find  the 
disciples  meekly  persuading  the  Ojibwas  and 
Dacotahs  to  lay  aside  their  paint  and  war  clubs 
and  learn  of  J esus.  The  fur-trader,  as  he  traver- 
ses the  territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
meets  the  Wesleyan  preachers — itinerants,  in- 
deed— making  their  winter  circuits  on  snow-shoes 
and  dog  sledges  among  the  aborigines  of  those 
Siberian  wastes.  The  long  lost  Arctic  navigator, 
as  he  touched  the  coast  of  Labrador,  was  greeted 
by  the  Moravian  missionary ;  and  as  he  pushed 
his  way  far  to  the  north  of  Cape  Farewell — a 
name  to  him  of  melancholy  significance — he  was 
greeted  again  by  those  holy  men  on  the  coast  of 
Greenland ;  nor  did  he  leave  their  missions  be- 
hind him  until  he  entered  the  Arctic  solitudes, 
to  return  no  more. 

If  you  go  to  the  West  Indies — those  enchant- 
ed islands — you  shall  find  among  their  semi  bar- 
barous people  many  ministers  of  Christ,  among 
whom  are  the  Moravians  again — laboring,  but 
not  fainting,  under  the  tropical  sun  of  the  Carib- 
bccs,  even  as  their  brethren  waste  away,  but  do 
not  repine,  among  the  everlasting  frosts  of  the 
polar  regions.  On  your  journey  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  you  shall  learn  that  in  South 
America  God  is  not  wholly  without  a  witness — 
the  gospel  of  his  Son  being  faithfully  preached 
by  some  of  our  own  brethren  in  that  unhappy 
land.    Sailing  thence  westward  into  the  island 


world  of  the  Pacific,  you  shall  find  missions 
the  American,  British,  and  European  Churchj 
in  the  Sandwich,  Society,  Marquesas,  Friend! 
and  Fejee  Islands,  gathering  not  a  few  into  i? 
kingdom  from  among  the  tattooed  and  man-eatii  i 
savages.    In  New  Zealand  and  the  neighborii 
Australasia  you  may  unite  with  heathen  convei' 
in  the  worship  of  God  according  to  the  state 
liturgy  of  the  English  Church,  or  the  more  co 
genial  form  of  the  Wesleyan  Societies.  Ti' 
thronging  millions  of  China  are  perishing  in  si:' 
yet  wherever  on  its  coast  the  Western  mercha 
has  gained  a  foothold,  you  shall  see  by  his  si 
the  Christian  missionary  mastering  the  incorri; 
ble  language,  and  toiling  at  his  translations,  a 
so  making  ready  for  the  time  when  the  Bil 
shall  win  its  way  throughout  the  Empire,  j 
thence  you  sail  southward,  along  the  edge  of  1 1 
Continent,  until  you  come  to  anchor  in  the  hil 
bor  of  Bangkok,  you  will  be  welcomed  by  t  ; 
missionaries  of  this  Church  among  the  SiamesJ 
and  there  you  shall  hear  how  a  few  devotj 
brethren  of  other  communions  are  hoping  | 
things,  believing  all  things,  and  enduring  j 
things  among  the  pirates  and  assassins  of  tl 
Malayan  Archipelago.  ! 

Entering  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  you  have  on  t' 
East  the  Empire  of  Burmah,  thickly  plantj 
with  missions  along  the  course  of  the  Irrawadcj 
On  the  West  is  Hindostan,  and  nearly  fcl 
hundred  missionaries,  representing  almost  eve 
Protestant  nation  and  Evangelical  communion 
earth — among  whom  is  a  whole  Synod  of  tl 
Church — are  dispersed  through  all  its  latitud'  | 
from  Cape  Comorin  and  the  sultry  coast  of  Ma 
bar  to  the  valley  of  Cashmere  and  the  glaciers 
the  Himalayas.  Hard  by  lies  Africa,  "  a  la 
of  darkness  as  darkness  itself,  and  of  the  shad> 
of  death  without  any  order,  and  where  the  lig 
is  as  darkness."  Yet,  as  you  pass  along  i 
Eastern  coast,  a  single  beam  of  light  shines  c' 
from  Mombaz ;  and  further  South  the  true  ligl 
radiates  widely  into  the  interior,  from  the  p:]' 
montory  which  the  early  navigators,  by  an  n' 
conscious  prophecy  of  the  blessings  in  reser 
for  Africa,  called  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope:  aj 
then  on  the  Western  coast  another  sphere  [ 
light  rises  on  the  vision,  and  from  Corisi| 
Liberia,  and  Sierra  Leone,  And,  finally,  if  yj 
enter  the  Mediterranean,  and  go  as  far  as  t| 
scenes  of  the  apostolical  labors,  you  shall  trac(| 
line  of  mission  posts  stretching  from  Athens  a 
Constantinople  on  the  West,  through  Smyri 
Broosa,  Trebizoud,  and  Erzeroom,  to  the  plai 
of  Oroomiah  toward  the  East. 

Here,  then,  lying  before  us  is  the  outline  m 
of  the  heathen  world.  Here  are  the  missi 
stations,  few  indeed,  compared  with  the  exigt 
cics  of  the  case,  yet  distributed  somewhat  i 
partially  among  tlie  nations.  Here  is  the  Bil 
in  a  hundred  and  fifty  tongues.  Here  are  t 
heathen  churches,  schools,  presses,  and  nati' 
helpers.    Here,  too,  arc  all  the  appliances  ■ 
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jtodern  civilization,  ready  at  our  hands.  Here 
p  all  the  instruments  of  a  combined  and  irresis- 
ible  movement  upon  the  whole  human  I'ace. 
jj>ne  element  only  is  lacking  ;  that  is  the  element 
f  power,  and  "power  belongeth  unto  God." 
ilessed  be  his  name ;  to  that  another  word  is 
ided,  "  Grod  hath  spoken  once,  twice  have  I 
jCard  this,  that  power  belongeth  unto  God;  also 
Into  thee,  0  God,  belongeth  mercy."  Here, 
len,  is  our  hope.  Our  expectation  is  in  God, 
ii  his  own  regenerating,  re-creating,  and  quick- 
ping  Spirit.  Our  fainting  hearts  receive  strength 
j3  soon  as  we  believe;  and  we  believe  when  we 
!ad  the  gracious  promise  of  the  Son  of  God, 

Te  sh^U  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy 

host  is  come  upon  you." 


TIME  THE  farmer's  TREASURE. 

There  is  no  employment  better  adapted  to  se- 
,are  the  improvement  of  all  one's  time,  particu- 
irly  of  those  fragments  which  are  so  often  un- 
nproved,  than  that  of  the  farmer.  There  are 
lany  occupations  in  which  time  is  necessarily 
ist  to  the  occupation  itself,  because  of  hiudran- 
3S  which,  in  stopping  one  part,  stop  all.  There 
re  intervals  in  most  persons'  business  which 
mnot  be  filled  up  with  anything  pertaining  to 
jie  business  itself,  because  the  main  thing  to  be 
one  is  itself  almost  the  only  thing.  It  is  true 
lat  no  man,  whatever  his  occupation,  need 
aste  any  portion  of  time,  however  small,  for 
e  can  employ  it  in  a  thousand  things  which 
ill  promote  his  happiness  and  usefulness, 
lOugh  not  bearing  directly  upon  his  main  ob- 
|!ct  of  pursuit.  He  can  have  always  at  hand  a 
lOok,  or  a  subject  of  study  to  engage  his  thoughts 
[hen  they  are  temporarily  released  from  daily 
usiness.  But  there  are  few  who  can,  like  the 
armer,  employ  even  the  fragments,  in  the  details 
If  that  which  is  emphatically  the  business  of 
heir  lives.  The  farmer's  business  is  one  of  times 
pd  seasons,  and  to  every  thing  in  the  farmer's 
Ife  there  is  a  time,  and  for  every  time — every  day 
a  the  year — there  is  something  which  not  only 
kn  be  done,  but  must  be  done.  It  will  not  do 
hen  for  the  farmer,  of  all  men,  to  put  off  till  to- 
porrow  what  can  be  done  to-day,  for  to-morrow 
pU  certainly  bring  enough  to  be  done.  We  have 
j  eard  farmers  complain  of  this,  and  say  that  they 
/ere  the  only  men  who  were  drudges,  always 
laving  something  to  do,  while  many  others,  if 
stopped  in  the  prosecution  of  their  daily  business, 
,7ere  stopped  altogether,  having  no  incidental 
natters  to  attend  to,  and  therefore  had  a  time 
jbr  rest.  This  is  far  from  being  true,  for  many 
classes  of  persons,  as  editors,  physicians,  &c., 
jiever  have  an  hour  they  can  call  their  own.  But 
jf  it  were  true,  and  so  far  as  it  is  true,  it  shows  a 
;lear  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  farmer.  If 
,he  carpenter  or  the  mason  is  stopped  for  a  day 
jr  two  in  his  work,  he  must  lose  the  time,  as  far 
13  his  earnings  are  concerned.    And  this  is  often 


a  serious  loss ;  for  though  it  is  true  he  may  im- 
prove tlie  time  in  study  and  other  useful  ways, 
yet  it  may  be  that  he  can  ill  aiford  the  consequent 
diminution  in  his  earnings.  Yet  it  is  very 
seldom  that  he  can  turn  his  hand  to  any  thing 
else  with  any  profit.  Generally  the  most  that  he 
can  do  is  to  perform  any  little  household  jobs, 
which  perhaps  he  might  have  had  to  hire  another 
to  do,  if  he  had  been  employed  at  his  own  work. 

But  the  farmer  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  work 
adapted  to  the  very  time  which  the  necessity  of 
discontinuing  some  other  work  has  rendered 
vacant.  He  has  but  to  step  out  of  his  door,  and 
cast  his  eye  over  his  domain  to  discover  something 
to  be  attended  to.  It  is  true  if  he  is  a  careful 
man  he  will  not  see  fences  down,  doors  oS  their 
hinges,  manure  evaporating  in  the  sun,  as  he  can 
see  every  day  in  the  year  upon  the  farm  of  his 
neighbor,  who  has  adopted  the  principle  of  never 
doing  to-day  what  can  possibly  be  put  off  till  to- 
morrow. But  his  experienced  eye  will  detect  the 
symptoms  of  decay,  he  will  see  where  things  are 
just  beginning  to  go  wrong,  as  things  are  con- 
stantly beginning  to  do  in  this  world,  and  he  will 
remedy  the  matter  at  once.  There  is  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  suppose  that  when  the  farmer  is 
prevented  by  the  weather  from  out-door  work  he 
has  nothing  else  to  do.  He  can  always  find  some- 
thing to  do  in  the  barn,  the  stable,  the  granary, 
or  the  tool-shop  where  he  has  laid  up  some  nice 
seasoned  hickory  and  ash  for  extra  hoe  handles, 
axe-helves,  teeth  for  rakes,  ox-yokes,  &c.,  for  it 
is  very  easy  for  him  with  a  few  good  tools  to  make 
these  things,  and  much  better  ones  than  he  can 
buy ;  and  then  how  much  time  is  saved  by  hav- 
ing such  things  ready  when  they  are  wanted,  so 
that  important  work  may  not  be  delayed  by  send- 
ing a  man  on  horseback  three  miles  to  get  a  new 
implement,  or  waiting  half  a  day  to  have  the  old 
one  mended.  A  great  deal  of  the  farmer's  work 
is  that  of  preparation,  and  these  preparations  are 
so  various  that  he  may  easily  choose  his  own 
time  for  many  of  them.  In  another  important 
respect  is  Time  the  farmer's  treasure.  He  can, 
and  in  fact  usually  does,  use  the  same  time 
several  times  over.  While  he  is  cutting  his  hay 
his  wheat  is  ripening ;  while  he  is  hauling  his 
manure  his  cattle  are  fattening ;  while  he  is  mak- 
ing his  fences  his  chestnut  rails  are  growing. 
Nature,  or,  we  would  rather  say,  Providence,  is 
all  the  time  doing  his  work  for  him.  All  he  has 
to  do  is  to  "  cut  out  work"  for  the  rain  and  sun 
and  atmosphere  to  do.  How  ungrateful  in  him 
to  grumble  if  sometimes  these  powerful  and  benef- 
icent agents,  in  accomplishing  other  more  im- 
portant purposes  of  the  Almighty,  destroy  his 
crops.  Nor  is  there,  notwithstandiag  what  we 
have  said,  any  man  who  has  more  time  to  spare 
for  social  intercourse  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment, than  the  farmer  who  makes  it  a  point  to 
let  nothing  get  behindhand.  While  other  men, 
however  industrious  they  may  be,  find  their  busi- 
ness constantly  making  greater  demands  upon 
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them,  he  can  at  almost  any  time,  with  safety, 
leave  his  farm  for  a  few  days.  Things  cannot 
go  very  far  wrong  in  that  space  of  time,  when 
they  have  so  uniformly  been  made  to  go  right, 
and  his  first  business  when  he  returns  will  be  to 
see  if  every  thing  is  right.  Thus  we  contend 
that  the  farmer  can,  if  he  will,  make  more  of  his 
time  than  any  other  man,  not  excepting  a  Wall- 
street  broker. 

Country  Gentleman. 

From  the  Colonial  Standard  and  Jamaica  Despatch  of  June  1. 
A  JAMAICA  HOUSE  OR  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRY. 

While  the  press  has,  without  distinction  of 
politics,  been  unanimous  in  urging,  and  urging 
in  vain,  upon  those  with  whom  the  means  of  social 
amelioration  altogether  rest,  the  necessity  of 
providing  a  place  of  refuge  and  instruction  for 
the  numerous  orphan  and  destitute  children  who 
are  now  permitted  to  wander  along  our  streets, 
and  to  become  inured  in  vice,  indolence  and 
crime,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  private  enter- 
prise has  for  many  years  been  privately  and  un- 
ostentatiously, but  steadily  and  successfully, 
doing  that  in  a  small  way  which  the  public  au- 
thorities have  so  long  neglected  to  entertain  at 
all. 

At  the  lower  part  of  Orange  street,  a  few  doors 
above  Harbour  street,  there  hangs  a  small  and 
unpretending  sign-board,  which  notifies  to  passers- 
by  that  a  Mrs.  Johanuah  Hill  there  keeps  an 
"  Industry  School."  How  this  little  establish- 
ment, and  its  active  and  thrifty  founder,  have 
for  so  long  a  period  escaped  public  attention,  we 
cannot  conceive,  since  an  inquiry  discloses  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Hill  has  conducted  her  "  Industry 
School"  ever  since  the  date  of  her  widowhood, 
some  twenty-five  years  ago,  during  which  period 
she  boasts  of  having  turned  out  some  two  hun- 
dred young  people  of  both  sexes,  rescued  by  her 
from  vagrancy  and  want,  reared  in  a  great  mea- 
sure under  her  own  roof,  and  skilled  in  the  mys- 
teries of  straw  hat  making. 

Whin  we  visited  Mrs.  Hill's  establishment  on 
Friday,  the  attendance  of  children  was  not  so 
large  as  usual,  several  having  been  detained  by 
the  weather ;  but  there  were  about  a  dozen  busily 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats, 
ranging  from  seven  and  eight,  to  probably  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age.  Several  of  these  were 
pointed  out  as  having  been  picked  up  from  the 
streets,  fatherless  and  destitute,  and  on  the  higli 
road  to  moral  ruin.  One  little  orphan  had  been 
an  inmate  from  the  early  age  of  three  months, 
Mrs.  Hill  having  taken  it,  provided  a  nurse  for 
it,  and  reared  it  wholly  at  her  own  charge.  The 
usual  number  in  daily  attendance  was  said  to  be 
about  eighteen,  but  Mrs.  Hill  stated  that  she 
would  willingly  receive  thirty  if  she  could  obtain 
them.  It  was  very  difficult,  however,  to  wean 
the  street  wanderer  from  his  life  of  unrestrained 
license,  and  it  was  only  occasionally  that  a  stray 
sheep  could  be  brought  in.  All  the  children  were 
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clean  and  comfortably  clad,  and  appeared  cheerf 
and  healthy.  They  are  fed  and  clothed  entirely! 
Mrs.  Hill  until  they  are  of  an  age  to  manage  f 
themselves,  and  then  they  are  paid  for  their  labc 
Two  boys  were  pointed  out,  the  eldest  of  who 
did  not  appear  to  be  above  thirteen  years  of  ag 
who  were  receiving,  the  one  five  and  the  other  fc! 
shillings  a  week,  while  several  older  hands  wli 
have  been  brought  up  at  the  school  receive  mm  W 
higher  weekly  wages.    A  young  man  manag 
the  business,  who  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Hillata  vei 
early  age,  and  has  been  with  her  now  upwards 
eighteen  years. 

Such  are  the  practical  details  of  the  "  Indust 
School"  kept  by  Mrs.  Johannah  Hill,  and  sw 
its  uses  in  a  public  point  of  view.  An  averaj 
daily  number  of  eighteen  children,  principal 
orphan  and  destitute,  are  snatched  from  want  ar 
from  the  temptations  to  vice,  fed  and  clothe 
and  reared  in  industry.  We  come  now  to  co 
sider  its  economy. 

Mrs.  Johannah  Hill  is  a  poor  widow,  blesst 
with  as  little  of  this  world's  goods  as  a  person  j 
her  station  in  life  might  be  supposed  to  be.  Y| 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  she  followed  tl]| 
course  of  active  beneficence,  aided  only  by  i 
courageous  heart,  and  a  thrifty,  well-orden, 
mind.  She  makes  her  school  self-supportin; 
By  teaching  to  young  and  otherwise  abandoml 
children  the  value  of  time  and  of  labor,  she  euabl 
them  not  only  to  support  themselves,  but  j 
aiFord  her  a  respectable  maintenance  in  return  f 
her  care.  Our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  lea; 
the  economical  results  of  Mrs.  Hill's  establis 
ment.  The  average  daily  product  of  her  schc 
amounts  to  five  dozen  straw  hats,  or  thirty  dozi 
per  week.  For  these  she  has  a  constant  deman 
not  in  this  island,  but  from  abroad,  principal 
from  Navy  Bay,  for  export  to  California.  Si 
informs  us  that  she  supplied  an  order  by  tl 
George  Law  for  sixty-five  dozen,  and  had  she! 
larger  number  of  children  under  her  care,  sl| 
believes  that  she  could  very  greatly  extend  \V\ 
humble  but  remunerative  industry.  , 

Here,  then,  is  a  striking  example,  taken  fro 
a  very  unpretending  sphere  of  life,  of  what  mr 
be  done  by  a  little  well-directed  energy  towa' 
the  social  improvement  of  that  class  to  who 
moral  destitution  so  much  attention  has  for  a  lot' 
time  been  uselessly  directed.  Here  is  a  poj 
female,  not  possessed,  perhaps,  at  the  time  sl| 
commenced  her  school,  of  twenty  pounds  in  tl 
world,  who  has  already  removed  upwards  of  tv 
hundred  young  people  from  the  road  to  criin 
and  who  is  still  working  indefatigably  in  t! 
same  noble  cause  of  usefulness,  simply  by  makii 
industry  self  supporting.  She  lives  by  the  labi 
of  her  industrious  litmily,  but  she  extends  to  the! 
in  return  a  mother's  care  and  a  protector's  bene' 
olence.  Most  liberally,  too,  she  shares  with  thai 
the  fruits  of  their  toil.  Their  little  fingers  pi 
their  straws  all  the  more  nimbly  because  the 
know  and  feel  that  they  possess  a  certain  an 
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)eral  interest  in  the  produce  of  their  manipula- 
)ns.  Where  else  can  a  little  boy,  thirteen  years 
'  age — but  the  other  day  a  vagrant  boy,  caring 
either  for  Grod  nor  man — earn  his  five  shillings 
,week,  besides  being  tended  and  cared  for  and 
imforted  by  a  motherly  hand  such  as  that  ex- 
nded  to  him  by  Mrs.  Hill  ?  Would  to  God 
ere  were  a  few  more  such  "  Industry  Schools" 
Kingston,  or  that  the  higher  and  lower  tri- 
mals  of  the  city  had  power  by  law  to  consign 
me  of  the  many  vagrant  and  abandoned  chil- 
en  that  infest  our  streets  to  the  discipline  and 
ire  of  Mrs.  Hill. 


HOW  RAIN  IS  FORMED. 

To  understand  the  philosophy  of  this  phe- 
jmenon,  essential  to  the  very  existence  of 
auts  and  animals,  a  few  facts,  derived  from 
.iservation  and  a  long  train  of  experiments, 
ust  be  remembered.  Were  the  atmosphere 
rerywhere  at  all  times  of  a  uniform  tempera- 
ire,  we  should  never  have  rain,  hail  or  snow, 
he  water  absorbed  in  it  by  evaporation  from 
le  sea  and  the  earth  s  surface  would  descend  in 
1  itiiperceptible  vapor,  or  cease  to  be  absorbed 
f  the  air,  when  it  was  once  fully  saturated, 
he  absorbing  power  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
insequently  its  capability  to  retain  humidity, 
proportionably  greater  in  warm  than  cold  air. 
he  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  warmer 
lan  it  is  in  the  regions  of  the  clouds.  The 
gher  we  ascend  from  the  earth,  the  colder  we 
id  the  atmosphere.  Hence  the  perpetual  snow 
1  very  high  mountains,  in  the  hottest  climates, 
ow  when,  from  continued  evaporation,  the  air 
highly  saturated  with  vapor — though  it  be  in- 
sible — if  its  temperature  is  suddenly  reduced 

tcold  currents  descending  from  above,  or 
hing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  latitude,  its 
jacity  to  retain  moisture  is  diminished,  clouds 
jre  formed,  and  the  result  is  rain.  Air  con- 
jenses  as  it  cools,  and,  like  a  sponge  filled  with 
1  ater  and  compressed,  pours  out  the  water  which 
Is  diminished  capacity  cannot  hold.  How  sin- 
jular,  yet  how  simple,  is  such  an  arrangement 
br  watering  the  earth. — Scientific  American. 


I  From  the  London  Times. 

UaTH  of  the  last  daughter  of  GEORGE  1X1. 

I  The  last  of  the  children  of  George  III.  has  de- 
jarted  this  life.  Her  Eoyal  Highness,  Mary, 
puchess  of  Gloucester,  expired  Thursday,  April 
tO,  at  the  age  of  81.  She  was  born  on  the  25th 
|f  April,  1776,  and,  consequently,  had  long 
passed  the  ordinary  limit  of  human  life, 
i  There  were  thirteen  children  born  from  the 
parriage  of  George  III.  with  Queen  Charlotte — 
j-eorge.  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV. j 
?'rederiek,  Duke  of  York ;  William,  Duke  of 
clarence,  afterwards  William  IV.;  Edward,  Duke 
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of  Kent ;  Ernest,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  after- 
wards King  of  Hanover ;  Augustus,  Duke  of 
Sussex,  and  Adolphus,  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
Of  the  six  daughters  three  died  unmarried,  and 
three  were  married.  The  names  in  the  order  of 
birth  stand  thus :  The  Princess  Royal,  Charlotte 
Augusta,  who  was  married  to  the  King  of  Wur- 
temburg ;  the  Princess  Augusta,  who  died  un- 
married ;  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  was 
married  to  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Homburg ;  the 
Princess  Mary,  the  lady  just  dead,  who  was 
married  to  her  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ; 
and,  finally,  the  Princesses  Sophia  and  Amelia, 
both  of  whom  died  unmarried. 

With  so  copious  a  race  there  was  little  danger 
of  a  disputed  succession  or  of  a  vacant  throne. 
It  is  singular,  however,  how  few  in  number  are 
the  representatives  of  this  numerous  family  in 
the  present  generation.  Queen  Victoria,  the 
King  of  Hanover,  and  the  three  children  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Cambridge  are,  we  believe,  now  the 
only  survivors,  and  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  George  IV.,  is  the  only  one  who  has 
passed  away.  There  is,  however,  happily  but 
little  chance  that  the  royal  family  of  England 
will  be  speedily  exhausted.  But  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  venerable  Duchess  of  Gloucester  was 
summoned  from  this  world,  a  ninth  child  was 
born  to  the  Queen  of  England,  so  that  an  orderly 
succession  to  the  British  throne  would  appear  to 
be  among  the  events  on  which  one  may  calcu- 
late with  reasonable  certainty. 


Selected  for  Friends'  Review. 

RECONCILIATION. 

"It  was  the  cloud  of  other  years." 

'Twas  a  cloud,  a  misty  form, 

Floating  in  the  azure  sky  ; 
Herald  of  no  coming  storm, 

With  the  wind  it  hastened  by. 
That  remember'd  word  unkind — 

That  ungentle  look  or  tone — 
Let  us  leave  it  all  behind, 

Cloud-like  shadows  quickly  flown. 

Spirits  differ  like  the  face, 

Yet  the  great  Creative  Mind 
Gave  its  own  peculiar  grace 

Unto  each,  we  ever  find. 
Then,  my  friend,  'twas  but  a  cloud 

Passing  o'er  the  face  of  day — 
Brighter  now,  its  misty  shroud, 

With  the  wind  has  passed  away. 

Let  it  pass,  and  ne'er  again 

May  a  cloud  so  fleet  and  slight, 
Give  to  Friendship's  heart  a  pain — 

Dim  one  moment  Friendship's  light. 
One  great  brotherhood  of  soul — 

One  humanity  alone, 
Links  united,  make  the  whole. 

Though  they  differ  every  one. 

Sister,  brother,  let  it  pass — 
Clouds  are  often  fairy  guests, 

Hovering  o'er  the  lake's  clear  glass. 
Lingering  on  the  mountain  crests. 
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There's  no  time  for  useless  strife, 
Clashing  steel,  or  clashing  minds, 

In  this  real,  earnest  life. 

Where  one  common  interest  binds. 

Or,  if  clash  we  must  in  thought. 

Let  the  heart  be  warm  and  true; 
So  shall  dilference  argue  naught, 

Save  a  peace  of  brighter  hue. 
0,  my  friend,  'twas  but  a  cloud 

Came  between  thy  love  and  mine; 
'Twas  not  Friendship's  winding  shroud, — 

Here's  my  heart,  for  I  have  Udne. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 
Foreign  Intelligence. — Liverpool  advices  are  to 
the  loth  ult. 

Great  Britain. — The  Oaths  bill,  admitting  Jews  to 
Parliament,  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a 
large  majority. 

France. — Several  opposition  candidates  have  been 
elected  to  the  Legislative  body  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, at  the  second  trial.  The  government  shows 
some  chagrin  at  this  result,  and  has  ordered  a  sus- 
pension for  two  months  of  the  publication  of  the 
Assemblee  Nationale,  one  of  the  opposition  papers  of 
Paris,  on  account  of  an  article  relating  to  the  elections. 

Italy. — The  recent  insurrectionary  movements  are 
said  to  have  been  the  result  of _  a  wide-spread  con- 
spiracy, comprehending  several  of  the  despotic  States 
of  Europe,  and  having  its  centre  in  Paris.  The  gov- 
ernments of  the  respective  countries  appear  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  plan,  some  of  those  concerned 
having  betrayed  it.  A  decree  has  been  issued  at 
Leghorn,  forbidding  the  carrying  of  aims  in  that  city, 
under  pain  of  imprisonment  from  five  to  ten  years. 

Spai.v  — Slight  disturbances  have  occurred  near 
Seville,  but  appear  to  have  been  suppressed. 

The  Principalities. — The  Commission  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Powers  was  in  session  at  Bucharest  on  the 
18th  of  Si.xth  mouth,  but  its  proceedings  were  not 
public. 

Persi.v. — The  Persians  are  said  to  be  strengthening 
the  fortifications  of  Herat,  although  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  they  were  bound  shortly  to  evacuate  the  place. 

Egypt. — The  Governor-General  of  Sennaar  and 
Soudan  is  reported  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  popular 
fury.  He  was  the  first  Christian  appointed  to  such  a 
high  office  in  Egypt,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
energy  and  prudence.  About  forty  wealthy  Greek 
families  in  Alexandria  have  left  the  united  Greek 
Church  for  the  Russo-Grcek,  and  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  Czar.  This  change  is  at- 
tributed to  the  pretensions  of  some  of  the  Egyptian 
bishops. 

India. — Advices  are  to  the  early  part  of  Sixth  mo. 
The  mutiny  among  the  native  troops  had  spread  to  an 
alarming  extent,  twenty-three  regiments  having  joined 
ia  it.  Delhi  was  still  held  by  the  insurgents,  but  the 
heights  around  the  town  were  occupied  by  the  govern- 
ment troops.  The  disaffection  was  said  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  array,  and  appears  to  have  originated  in 
religious  fanaticism.  The  native  troops  not  involved 
in  the  mutiny  had  been  disarmed,  and  it  was  thought 
the  crisis  had  passed.  ^' 

Domestic. — Accounts  from  Kansas  state  that  an 
election  for  city  onicers,  under  the  new  charter,  was 
held  at  Lawrence  on  tiie  15th  ult.  On  the  17th,  it  is 
stated,  Gov.  Walker  was  encamped  outside  of  tlie 
town,  with  several  companies  of  dragoons,  but  he 
would  not  resort  to  the  troops  unless  fired  upon.  lie 
had  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  .the  city  oflicers  and 
other  citizens  of  Lawrence^  The  people  of  that  place 
had  resolved  not  to  pay  the  taxes  assessed  by  the 
Territorial  legislature.  A  Free  State  Convention  has 
been  held  ut  Topeka,  closing  on  the  16th.  Almost 


200  delegates  were  present,  representing  nearly  ever; 
part  of  the  Territory,  the  Topeka  Constitution  waij 
endorsed  by  it,  and  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  peoplj 
at  the  election  during  the  present  month.  M.  J 
Parrott  was  nominated  for  Congress.  The  censu 
taken  by  the  Marshals  appointed  by  Gov.  Robinson 
shows  a  population  of  50,000,  little  more  than  hal 
the  number  requisite  for  admission  into  the  Union  a; 
a  State.  Upwards  of  20,000  are  voters.  Of  these,  i 
very  large  majority  are.  said  to  be  Free  State  men 
even  in  the  counties  bordering  on  Missouri.  Lati 
accounts  from  Washington  state  that  the  Presiden 
and  Cabinet  have  ceased  to  have  any  apprehensioni 
of  bloodshed  in  Kansas,  and  that  Gen.  Harney  wii 
set  out  for  Utah  in  a  few  days. 

In  Minnesota,  the  two  Constitutional  Convention! 
have  continued  to  meet  separately.  The  Rcpublicar 
body  numbers  59  members,  while  the  Democratic  ont 
bas  only  32,  a  part  of  them  having  become  dissatis- 
fied and  gone  home.  The  Republicans  have  pro- 
ceeded regularly  with  their  business,  while  the  Demo- 
crats, at  our  last  accounts,  had  effected  no  permanent 
organization. 

The  St.  Louis  Democrat  states  that  400,000  acres  ol, 
public  lands  have  been  sold  within  sixty  days  at 
Springfield,  Mo.,  almost  exclusively  to  persons  from: 
the  Free  States.  This  amount  exceeds  the  entries  oli 
three  previous  years  at  that  office.  At  the  Warsaw 
office,  500,000  acres  were  entered  in  about  the  same 
length  of  time;  and  about  2000  acres  per  day  are  en- 
tered in  the  Jackson  district.  Emigrants  are  coming 
into  the  north-western  part  of  the  State  from  Iow»,: 
induced  by  the  lower  price  of  lands,  and  the  hopes 
that  Missouri  will  become  a  free  State. 

The  Governor  of  Wisconsin  has  issued  a  commis- 
sion as  Notary  Public,  to  a  colored  man  in  Madison, 
but  the  Secretary  of  Slate  refuses  to  file  the  bond 
given  by  him  according  to  law,  on  the  ground  that 
the  appointment  is  in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

A  colored  man  in  Illinois  recently  brought  suit  in 
a  U.  S.  Court  against  a  citizen  of  Wisconsin,  for 
assault  and  battery.  The  defendant  objected  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  averring  that  the  plaintifl 
was  a  negro,  and  not  entitled  to  sue  in  a  Federal 
Court.  The  plaintiff  demurred  to  this  plea,  and  Ihei 
case  being  brought  before  Judge  McLean,  the  latter 
gave  his  opinion  that  a  free  man  who  has  a  permanent 
domicile  in  a  State,  being  subject  to  its  laws  in  ac- 
quiring and  holding  property,  in  the  payment  of  taxes,; 
and  in  the  distribution  of  his  estate  among  creditors, 
or  heirs  on  his  decease,  is  a  citizen  in  the  sense  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  act  of  Congress  giving  the 
Federal  Courts  jurisdiction  between  citizens  of  differ-i 
cut  States.  The  demurrer  was  therefore  sustained, 
which  hdd  the  plea  iiisutiicient. 

An  interesting  slave  case  was  tried  at  the  last  term 
of  the  court  of  Grimes  Co.,  Texas.  Four  free  blacks 
were  sold  in  Georgia  for  a  term  of  five  years,  in  1838, 
for  non-payment  of  State  dues.  The  purchaser  re- 
moved them  to  Mississippi,  and  in  1841  or  1842  to 
Texas,  where  they  have  since  been  held  as  slaves. 
Two  of  thera  were  released  some  time  ago,  and  sent 
back  to  Georgia,  but  the  others  and  their  children, 
amounting  iu  all  to  eighteen,  obtained  legal  assistance, 
and  commenced  a  trial  for  their  freedom.  The  proofs 
being  clear,  the  court  declared  them  free.  But  as  tKc 
laws  of  Texas  forbid  free  colored  persons  to  rcmaiu  in 
Texas,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  be  allowed 
to  return  to  Georgia,  their  situation  is  a  difficult  one. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  parents  were  introduced, 
not  of  their  own  accord,  previous  to  the  adoption  of 
the  present  Constitution,  while  the  children  are  natives 
of  the  State,  some  action  will  he  sought  from  the  next 
Legislature,  to  permit  them  to  remain.  Meanwhile, 
to  avoid  difficulty,  they  have  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment to  serve  their  old  master  three  years  longer. 
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?ssay  on  Baptism  ;  shewing  that  the  Baptism 
of  the  Spirit,  and  not  with  Water,  is  the  true 
Christian  Baptism.    By  Enoch  Lewis. 

(Continued  from  page  744.) 

That  the  baptism  with  water  was  not  the  bap- 
sm  of  Christ,  is  clearly  shown  by  various  pass- 
ges  in  the  New  Testament.  First,  by  the  words 
f  John,  already  cited.  I  indeed  baptize  you 
dth  water  unto  repentance,  but  he  that  cometh 
fter  me  is  mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am 
,ot  worthy  to  bear,  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the 
loly  G-host  and  with  fire."  (Matthew  iii.  11. 
lark  i.  7.  Luke  iii.  16  3)  and  by  the  declara- 
ion  of  our  Lord  himself,  "  John  truly  baptized 
ith  water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the 
loly  Ghost  not  many  days  hence,"  (Acts  i.  5,) 
nd  by  several  others.  The  disciples  were  not 
equired  immediately,  upon  receiving  the  com- 
aand  in  question,  to  proceed  in  the  execution  of 
heir  mission,  but  to  wait  at  Jerusalem  till  they 
fere  endued  with  power  from  on  high.  (Luke 
:xiv.  49.)  And  they  did  wait,  until  the  promise 
f  the  Father,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was 
(Oured  out  upon  them.  This  was  the  baptism 
lefore  spoken  of,  under  the  qualifying  influence 
if  which  they  were  to  go  and  teach  all  nations, 
laptizing  them  in,  or  into  the  name  of  the 
father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  That 
,hey  did  not  only  teach,  but  likewise,  through 
.he  power  of  the  Father,  baptize  the  people  into 
,he  name,  that  is,  into  the  spirit  and  power  of 
he  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  is  evident  from 
Various  instances.  Thus  when  Peter  was  preach- 
ng  to  the  people  at  the  house  of  Cornelius,  the 
Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them  which  heard  the  word. 
Acts  X.  46.)  The  apostles  Peter  and  John  also 
Drayed  for  the  believers  at  Samaria,  and  laid 
;heir  hands  on  them,  and  they  received  the  Holy 


Ghost.  (Acts  viii.  17.)  The  Holy  Ghost  was 
also  given  to  the  disciples  at  Bphesus  through 
the  ministry  of  Paul.    (Ibid.  xix.  6.) 

Now  as  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
manifestly  the  peculiar  baptism  of  Christ,  when 
he  commanded  his  disciples  to  baptize,  without 
expressly  stating  what  kind  of  baptism  he  had 
in  view,  a  fair  and  necessary  coriclusion  would 
be,  that  he  alluded  to  his  own,  particularly  as  he 
commanded  them  to  tarry  at  Jerusalem,  until 
they  were  themselves  baptized  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  before  they  should  attempt  to  teach  and 
baptize  the  people.  The  sentence,  go  teach,  or 
rather  proselyte  all  nations,  baptizing,  &c.,  very 
well  bears  the  construction,  that  these  acts  were 
to  be  simultaneous,  that  the  teaching  was  to  be 
with  baptizing  power,  and  such  the  apostle  Paul 
tells  us  his  teaching  was,  in  the  demoDStration 
of  the  spirit  and  power.  (1  Cor.  ii.  4.)  "  For 
our  gospel  came  not  unto  you  in  word  only,  but 
also  in  power  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  much 
assurance."    (Thes.  i.  5.) 

Such  was  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  himself, 
for  he  taught  them  as  one  having  authority,  and 
not  as  the  scribes.  (Matt.  vii.  29.)  And  such 
I  conceive  has  beep,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
the  teaching  of  all  true  gospel  ministers  from 
that  day  to  this.  As  the  disciples  were  to  teach, 
not  the  doctrines  of  the  preceding  dispensation, 
but  those  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  to  observe 
all  things  whatsoever  he  had  commanded;  so  the 
baptism  which  was  to  attend  their  ministry,  and 
properly  constitute  a  part  of  it,  was  unquestion- 
ably, the  one  true  Christian  baptism,  and  not  a 
copy  or  an  imitation  of  the  baptism  of  John. 

It  is  supposed  by  some,  and  the  practice  of . 
many  of  the  professors  of  Christianity  appears 
to  be  founded  upon  the  supposition,'  that  the 
baptism  with  water  was  directed,  in  the  passage 
before  us,  to  be  observed  in  the  Christian  church, 
not  as  a  continuation  of  John's  baptism,  but  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
and  that  by  accompanying  the  administration  of 
this  ceremony  with  these  words,  it  ceased  to  be- 
long to  the  dispensation  of  John,  but  became  a 
part  of  the  dispensation  of  Christ.  As  it  cannot 
be  maintained,  and  indeed  is  not  pretended,  that 
the  apostles,  after  our  Lord's  ascension,  per- 
formed the  act  of  baptizing  with  water,  in  any 
other  way  than  John  did,  and  they  had  previously 
done,  it  is  obvious  that  the  change,  if  any  was 
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made,  was  not  in  the  baptism  itself,  but  in  the 
•words  which  attended  it.  The  baptism,  of  course, 
as  far  as  the  water  was  concerned,  was  still  the 
baptism  of  John.  If  then  the  disciples  baptized 
their  converts  with  water,  in  compliance  with 
this  command,  it  is  strange  that  nothing  appears 
in  their  history  to  show  that  they  accompanied 
the  act  with  a  declaration  that  it  was  done  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Grhost.  Certainly,  so  important  a  point  as 
this  would  appear,  upon  this  view  of  the  subject, 
would  not  have  been  overlooked  by  the  apostles 
or  their  inspired  historian.  But  we  do  not  find 
in  any  part  of  the  apostolic  history,  that  they 
ever  used  this  form  of  expression.  They  are  said 
simply  to  have  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
J  esus. 

If  we  construe  this  command  according  to  the 
tenor  and  spirituality  of  the  Christian  religion, 
we  shall  adhere  more  closely  to  the  text,  than  by 
adopting  the  interpretation  usually  given  to  it. 
For  as  already  observed,  a  command  given  by 
our  Lord  to  his  disciples,  to  baptize,  must  imply, 
if  not  otherwise  expressed,  that  he  referred  to 
his  own  baptism.  Had  any  other  been  intended, 
it  must  have  been  expressed.  Besides,  baptizing 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  reality  baptizing  into 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost; 
which  the  baptism  with  water  is  not.  Observ- 
ing that  the  name  must  be  taken  in  the  sense 
wherein  it  is  frequently  used  in  scripture,  viz. 
for  the  spirit  and  power.  (Vide  Ps.  xx.  5  ;  liv. 
1 ;  Ixxxix.  24  ;  Prov.  xviii.  10  ;  Cant.  i.  3 ;  Isa. 
lii.  6;  Acts  iv.  7&  12,  x.  43.) 

The  apostle  testifies  that  as  many  as  were  bap- 
tized into  Christ,  had  put  on  Christ.  (Gal.  iii. 
27.)  To  be  baptized  into  Christ,  or  into  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  has 
therefore  a  much  deeper,  and  more  spiritual 
meaning,  than  being  baptized  with  water,  what- 
ever form  of  words  may  accompany  its  adminis- 
tration. 

It  has  been  urged,  with  some  plausibility,  that 
baptizing  with  water  must  be  meant  by  this 
charge,  because  baptizing  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  the  peculiar  oflfice  of  Christ,  and  cannot  possi- 
bly be  performed  by  man. 

This  argument  has  been  partly  anticipated  and 
answered  in  the  preceding  remarks.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  of  themselves,  and  by  any  power  of 
their  own,  they  could  not  baptize  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Our  Saviour  had  before  told  them  that 
without  him  they  could  do  nothing,  (John  xv. 
5  ;)  and  now,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  this  very 
objection,  he  assured  them  he  would  be  with 
them  to  the  end  of  the  world.  (Matt,  xxviii.  20.) 
"When  be  previously  sent  the  seventy  to  preach, 
(Luke  X.  1,)  and  commanded  them  to  heal  the 
sick,  a  command  was  given  which  they  could  not 
obey  by  any  power  of  their  own.  Yet  when  they 
returned  they  testified  that  oven  the  devils  were 
subject  to  them  through  his  name.  (lb.  x.  17.) 
And  the  apostles,  after  his  ascension,  could  no 
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more  heal  the  sick  or  perform  other  miracles,  li 
their  own  power,  than  they  could  baptize  wi  (ai 
the  Holy  Spirit.    When  Peter  and  John  heal  iiii 
the  lame  man,  they  expressly  disclaimed  t  iJ 
credit  of  having  performed  this  miracle  by  th(  jpi 
own  power  or  holiness,  (Acts  iii.  12,)  but  tes  i 
fied  that  it  was  by  the  name,  that  is  the  po"(v 
and  spirit,  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  that  :  jl 
stood  before  them  whole.    (lb.  iv.  10.)    ^  at 
find  the  gift  of  healing  was  not  at  their  coi  iiti 
mandj  for  although  Paul  healed  the  cripple  bI| 
Lystra,  (lb.  xiv.  10,)  and  raised  the  father  jj 
Publius  from  his  bed  of  sickness  in  Melita,  (I  i» 
xxviii.  8,)  yet  he  left  his  friend  Trophimus  si'  erl 
at  Miletum.    (2  Tim.  iv.  20.)    He  also  spea  ^ 
of  Epaphroditus,  his  friend  and  companion  |  k 
labor,  as  having  been  sick  nigh  unto  death,  aij  ^ 
attributes  his  recovery  to  the  divine  mercy  ai|  i( 
not  to  any  power  of  healing  exercised  by  himsf  « 
or  others.    (Phil.  ii.  27.)    When  divinely  a' 
thorised  and  empowered,  they  could  heal  the  si(  Iji 
or  baptize  with  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  of  thei  h 
selves  they  could  do  neither.    Hence  the  nece  h 
sity  of  waiting  till  they  were  endued  with  pow  n 
from  on  high.  si 
A  fourth  argument  in  support  of  water  ba  fe 
tism,  is  deduced  from  the  circumstance  of  Pet 
commanding  the  family  of  Cornelius  to  be  ba  titi 
tized,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  after  they  ha  |, 
received  the  Holy  Ghost.    This  fact,  as  state 
by  the  sacred  historian,  is  fully  admitted.    Bi  \ 
giving  it  all  the  authority  it  can  reasonably  clain  \\ 
it  proves  nothing  but  a  fact.    It  is  obvious  th;  tt 
Peter  was  then  deeply  tinctured  with  the  preji  jp 
dices  of  his  nation.    Until  that  time  the  discipl'  ;i 
appear  to  have  thought  that  the  Gentiles  cou.  i,j 
not  be  saved.  And  they  certainly  did  not  unde  j 
stand  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  not  necessary  1  Ik 
be  observed  by  them.    If  it  could  be  proved,  !  j 
it  certainly  cannot,  that  Peter  gave  this  eomnian  i 
under  an  apprehension  that  baptism  with  wat( 
was  to  be  a  standing  ordinance  in  the  Christia 
church,  it  would  be  no  proof  of  the  correctnes 
of  the  opinion.    The  ministry  of  Peter  until  thi  1, 
time  had  manifestly  been  confined  to  his  ow  i, 
nation.    He  may  have  labored  under  this  reli 
of  Judaism,  as  well  as  under  others,  withoD 
being  unfitted  for  the  service  to  which  he  WJ 
called.    We  find,  a  number  of  years  after  thii 
the  apostle  Paul  openly  rebuking  him  for  con 
pelling  the  Gentiles  to  live  after  the  manner  < 
the  Jews,  (Gal.  ii.  14';)  which  shows  that  eve 
then,  with  all  his  additional  experience,  hi 
Jewish  predilections  carried  him  further  tha 
the  enlarged  and  liberal  mind  of  Paul  woul 
sufi"er  without  rebuke.    Inasmuch,  however,  t 
the  use  of  water  baptism  was  then  common  amoD 
these  Jewish  Christians,  it  is  very  probable  tha 
its  omission  would  have  increased  the  prejudio 
which  this  visit  excited  among  Peter's  brethrei 
at  Jerusalem.    He  therefore  may  be  considere' 
as  having  acted  prudently  in  this  case,  withoil 
our  drawing  any  other  conclusion  from  it. 
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I  It  may  further  be  observed,  that  some  mode 
f  admitting  converts  into  a  community,  either 
ivil  or  religious,  must  necessarily  be  adopted, 
ad  the  first  Christians  were  in  the  practice  of 
aptizing  their  converts  with  water,  as  the  Jews 
ad  John  the  Baptist  had  done  before,  as  an  in- 
ication  of  their  admission  into  the  community 
F believers.  The  expression  of  Peter,  "who 
m  forbid  water  that  these  should  not  be  bap- 
zed,  which  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
i|ell  as  we,"  may  therefore  be  fairly  construed 
I  i  implying,  that  these  people,  though  not  belong- 
'  ig  to  the  Jewish  nation,  from  whom  their  con- 
tjrts  had,  till  then,  been  obtained,  were  proper 
bjects  of  admission  into  the  Christian  church. 
1  hey  had  received  his  message,  and  they  were 
"rowned  with  the  gifts  of  the  spirit.  They  had 
h  fact  become  Christians.  He  therefore  com- 
f landed  them  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
«brd.  In  other  words,  he  commanded  that  they 
'iould  be  admitted  into  the  community  of  be- 
■!  ivers  in  the  manner  and  with  the  accompani- 
6  ents,  then  frequently  used.  This,  however, 
"  ing  us  no  nearer  the  conclusion,  for  the  estab- 
ihment  of  which  the  passage  is  usually  cited. 
'!  e  are  still  left  to  inquire  and  to  decide  from 
t'^er  considerations,  whether  this  practice  con- 
s  itutes  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  Christian 
^igion,  or  belongs  to  the  exuviae  of  the  former 
'<  bpensation. 

ii  The  account  of  Philip  baptizing  the  eunuch 
"  Ethiopia,  (Acts  viii.  88,)  has  no  more  efficien- 
li  than  those  already  examined,  in  proving  the 
]  ptism  with  water  to  be  a  permanent  ordinance 
'I  the  Christian  church.  The  interview  of  Philip 
t  d  the  eunuch  was  effected  in  an  extraordinary 
If  inner,  manifestly  showing  its  importance.  But 
e  conversion  of  the  man  to  the  Christian  faith 
b  the  important  object  gained  by  the  interview, 
does  not  appear  that  Philip  directed  him  to 
baptized.    The  proposal  was  made  by  the 
nueh  himself.    He  had  been  at  Jerusalem  to 
le  )rship  and  was  reading  the  prophet  Esaias. 
t  fence  it  is  manifest  he  was  attached,  if  not 
)i  tually  a  proselyte  to  the  Jewi.'^h  religion.  His 
oposal  to  be  baptized,  is  therefore  to  be  attri- 
ted  quite  as  much  to  his  Jewish  predilections, 
»  to  the  preaching  of  Philip, 
i  From  the  preceding  observations,  I  think  it 
9  ly  be  safely  inferred,  that  no  evidence  appears, 
;i  her  in  the  holy  Scriptures  or  in  the  arguments 
!»  rly  deduced  from  them,  that  water  baptism 
I  is  ever  introduced  by  divine  authority,  into  the 
ristian  system ;  and  of  consequence  the  sup- 
iition  that  this  kind  of  baptism  is  a  standing 
d  perpetual  ordinance  in  the  Christian  church, 
s  no  foundation  in  scripture  or  in  correct 
i8on. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  the  Apostles  after 
r  Lord's  ascension  did  sometimes  baptize  their 
iverts  with  water,  but  it  is  not  admitted  that 
s  practice  arose  from  any  injunction  of  our 
fiour,  either  when  he  gave  them  his  final 
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instructions,  or  at  any  previous  time.  For  this 
opinion  we  have  two  unanswerable  reasons.  No 
such  injunction  appears  upon  the  records  of  the 
new  Testament ;  and  we  do  not  find  that  the  dis- 
ciples ever  professed  to  baptize  with  water,  in 
obedience  to  his  commands.  In  regard  to  preach- 
ing the  gospel,  the  case  is  very  different.  When 
Peter  and  John  were  commanded  not  to  speak 
at  all,  or  teach  in  the  name'  of  Jesus,  they  an- 
swered ;  "  Whether  it  is  right  in  the  sight  of  G-od 
to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge 
ye.  For  we  cannot  but  speak  the  things  which 
we  have  seen  and  heard.''  (Acts  iv.  19,  20.) 
Paul  also  testified  that  necessity  was  laid  upon 
him,  yea  woe  was  unto  him,  if  he  preached  not 
the  gospel.  (1  Cor.  ix.  16.)  Under  the  circum- 
stances then  existing,  the  conduct  of  the  apostles 
in  relation  to  water  baptism  admits  of  an  easy 
and  natural  explanation,  without  supposing  that 
they  apprehended  our  Saviour  had  ever  com- 
manded them  to  use  it. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  YOUNG  PEDLAR  OF  OORUIVOULIN. 

This  ancient  fortress,  once  the  residence  of 
Scotland's  kings,  stands  on  a  rocky  promontory 
at  the  entrance  of  Loch  Etive.  The  building  is 
of  a  square  form,  the  sides  of  a  commanding 
height,  although  the  masonry  be  rude  ;  and  the 
rock  having  been  hewn  away  on  a  line  with  the 
walls,  and  made  precipitous  like  them,  the  castle 
must,  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  have 
been  nearly  impregnable.  In  former  days  it  was 
accessible  only  by  a  drawbridge,  which  fell  from 
a  little  gateway  ;  but  at  present  the  interior  is  ap- 
proached by  a  staircase  of  considerable  altitude, 
as  it  is  necessary  to  surmount  the  rock  before 
reaching  the  castle.  Altogether,  the  building  is 
an  interesting  relic  of  feudal  times,  and  adds  a 
prominent  and  striking  feature  to  the  beautiful 
and  romantic  scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

Adjacent  to  the  castle,  and  a  little  farther  in- 
land, stand  the  ruins  of  a  small  chapel,  formerly 
used  as  a  place  of  devotion  by  the  garrison.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  chapel  there  is  a  projecting 
rock,  in  front  of  which  I  paused  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  contemplate  the  landscape  beneath  and 
around  me.  Immediately  before  me  was  the 
chapel,  roofless  and  dilapidated,  and  voiceless  as 
the  dust  which  slept  within  its  walls. 

As  I  turned  to  depart,  I  was  startled  by  the 
sound  of  vocal  music  issuing  from  the  chapel.  I 
had  carefully  examined  the  building  but  a  short 
time  before,  and  had  seen  no  one  within  it ; 
neither  had  I  observed  any  one  approach  it  after- 
wards. Still  it  was  quite  possible  that  some 
lonely  worshipper  might,  unperceived  by  me,  have 
sought  the  altars  of  his  fore-fathers,  there  to  unite 
his  remembrance  of  them  with  his  adoration  of 
the  Most  High.  Curious,  therefore,  to  see  the 
person  who  had  chosen  that  spot  for  his  evening 
devotions,  I  drew  near  to  the  chapel  on  tip-toe 
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and  looked  in  ;  but  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen ; 
nothing  was  visible  biit  the  bare  walls,  and  the 
long  grass,  and  the  tomb-stones  of  the  dead. 
The  music,  however,  continued  to  issue  slowly 
and  solemnly  from  the  centre  of  the  building.  The 
language  was  the  Gaelic,  the  voice  apparently 
that  of  a  young  man  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  the  theme  one  of  the  Psalms  of  David.  I  am 
not  superstitious,  but  I  felt  a  singular  sensation 
creep  over  my  frame,  at  thus  "  hearing  a  voice, 
but  seeing  no  man."  "  Can  this  be  real,"  said 
I  to  myself,  "  or  is  my  imagination  deceiving 
me  ?  Has  some  disembodied  spirit  returned  to 
the  scene  of  its  former  devotions,  to  renew  the 
orisons  of  departed  years,  or  may  this  strange 
phenomenon  be  traced  to  natural  causes  ?  At 
all  events  I  shall  await  the  issue."  I  looked  to- 
wards the  setting  sun  ;  its  disk  already  touched 
the  horizon,  and  1  was  still  three  miles  from 
Oban ;  but  the  idea  of  leaving  the  spot  without 
solving  the  mystery,  if  it  were  capable  of  solu- 
tion, was  even  more  disagreeable  than  that  of  a 
starlight  journey  amidst  the  mountain  solitudes 
of  a  strange  land. 

I  had  scarcely  adopted  the  resolution  of  await- 
ing the  event,  when  the  music  ceased,  and  there 
was  silence  for  about  two  minutes  ;  after  which 
the  voice  again  rose  distinctly  in  the  form  of  slow 
and  solemn  prayer  to  the  Almighty.  The  words 
were  Gaelic  as  before,  but  I  knew  enough  of  that 
language  to  be  aware  that  the  invisible  worshipper 
was  wrestling  powerfully  with  his  God.  In  the 
meantime  the  voice  ceased  altogether,  silence 
sank  afresh  upon  the  scene,  and  I  seemed  to  feel 
more  than  ever  alone.  I  again  approached  the 
chapel  and  looked  in  ;  but  it  was  empty  as  be- 
fore ;  and  the  stillness,  wliieh  on  my  first  arrival 
had  pervaded  that  resting-place  of  the  dead,  now 
appeared  to  be  doubly  solemn.  The  voice  at  any 
rate  was  gone,  and  the  invisible  worshipper  seemed 
to  have  departed,  without  leaving  me  the  slight- 
est clue  to  the  mystery  which  had  perplexed  me. 

I  was  about  to  quit  the  spot  with  my  astonish- 
ment unabated,  and  my  curiosity  wound  up  to 
the  highest  pitch,  when  I  perceived  a  slender 
lad  appear  from  behind  the  rock,  in  front  of 
which  I  had  been  standing,  and,  without  observ- 
ing me,  bend  his  steps  toward  the  Connel.  "  Can 
this  be  the  invisible  worshipper?"  said  I,  half 
aloud  ;  "  and  has  the  phenomenon  which  has 
puzzled  me  been  merely  the  consequence  of  an 
echo  ?"  I  smiled  involuntarily  as  this  idea  flashed 
across  my  mind ;  and  calling  after  the  young 
man,  I  requested  him  to  stop.  He  did  so,  and 
approached  me.  Ho  was  dressed  in  the  light  blue 
coat  and  trowscrs  of  the  West  Highlands,  and 
had  a  bonnet  of  somewhat  darker  shade  upon 
his  head.  He  had  a  stafl'  in  one  hand,  and  sup- 
ported with  the  other  a  large  and  heavy  box, 
which  was  also  suspended  froji  his  neck  by  a 
broad  strap  of  black  leather.  It  struck  me  as  he 
drew  near,  that  there  was  something  very  ingen- 
uous in  his  appearance.    He  bowed  respectfully 


when  I  addressed  him  ;  and  in  reply  to  my  it 
quiry  if  he  had  been  praising  God  and  prayim 
aloud  behind  that  rock,  he  acknowledged,  witi 
a  modest  blush  and  in  good  English,  that  hi 
had.  Although  the  tone  and  language  WM: 
different,  the  voice  was  the  same  as  that  whioi 
had  proceeded  from  the  chapel. 

"  Were  you  aware,"  said  I,  "  that  a  remarii 
able  echo  exists  in  this  place?" 

"  An  echo,  sir,"  replied  the  youth  ;  "  I  do  nd 
know  what  it  means." 

I  explained  to  him,  in  as  few  words  as  pos* 
ble,  the  philosophy  of  sound,  and  the  nature  ( 
an  echo;  and  then  inquired  if  he  were  reall 
ignorant  that  such  a  thing  existed  there. 

"  And  how  did  you  happen,"  said  I,  "  to  gow\ 
here  this  evening?" 

"  As  to  that,  sir,"  replied  he,  "  t  have  no  01 
jection  to  own  it.  In  the  house  where  I  sleji 
last  night,  there  was  no  opportunity  for  pray*' 
and  praise,  and,  as  I  was  to  pass  this  night  i 
Connel  ferry,  I  thought  I  might  be  again  inte 
rupted.  So  I  turned  out  of  the  road  to  seeki 
quiet  nook,  where,  unseen  and  unheard,  as 
thought,  except  by  God  himself,  I  might  sim 
his  praises  and  seek  his  face  in  prayer." 

"And  do  you  always  use  the  Gaelic  langusf 
in  your  devotions  ?" 

'•'  In  general  I  do,  sir.    It  is  the  language  ' 
my  country  and  my  father's  house ;  and  whf 
my  piety  is  the  warmest,  it  always  finds  vent  :I 
Gaelic." 

There  was  so  much  good  sense,  as  well  as  d 
votional  feeling,  in  the  young  man's  answer 
that  [  felt  desirous  of  knowing  something  mo 
about  him.    Anxious,  however,  in  the  first  plae 
to  make  another  trial  of  the  echo,  I  request) 
him  to  retire  once  more  behind  the  rock,  and 
reply  aloud  to  the  questions  I  should  put.  I 
complied  without  a  moment's  hesitation;  an 
as  soon  as  he  disappeared,  I  commenced  tl 
dialogue  as  follows  : —  <^ 
"  What  is  your  name  ?" 
"Normal  Macleod,"  answered  the  voice,  d> 
tinctly  and  audibly  from  the  chapel. 
"What  is  your  business?" 
"  A  travelling  merchant."  I 
"  Where  did  you  come  from  ?"  I 
"Oban."  I 
"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  I 
"  To  Ardnamurchan."  I 
The  illusion  was  complete.    Every  syllable  I 
the  replies  issued  as  distinctly  from  the  cha|i 
as  if  the  youth  himself  had  been  there.  Wk| 
I  was  musing  on  the  influence  such  aphenomen  I 
has  on  superstitious  minds,  and  the  uses  to  wM  t 
it  might  have  been  put  in  the  days  of  Popil 
delusion,  the  youth  himself  rejoined  me;  ail 
willing  that  he  should  be  sensible  of  the  effel 
which  his  devotional  exercises  had  had  upon  n  I 
I  told  him  that  I  should  now  retire  behind  t  ^ 
rock,  and  answer  any  questions  he  might  put  ' 
me,  when  he  would  find  that  my  voice  woi  ^ 
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►roceed  not  from  the  place  where  I  was  standing, 
»ut  from  the  chapel. 

"It  would  ill  become  me,  sir,"  said  the  youth, 
n  his  usual  modest  manner,  "to  put  questions 

0  a  gentleman  like  you  ;  but  if  you  will  repeat  a 
'erse  of  scripture,  it  will  come  to  the  same 
hing." 

I  accordingly  went  behind  the  rock,  and  re- 
»eated  the  25th  and  26th  verses  of  the  11th 
hapter  of  St.  John:  "Jesus  said  unto  her,  I 
im  the  resurrection  and  the  life ;  he  that  be- 
ieveth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he 
ive :  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me, 
hall  never  die.    Believest  thou  this  ?" 

When  I  returned  to  the  spot  where  I  had  left 
ay  new  acquaintance,  I  found  him  with  his 
QOuth  open,  his  eyes  staring,  and  his  hands 
bided  upon  his  breast.  Although  conscious  of 
he  effect  which  the  same  phenomenon  had  pro- 
luced  upon  myself,  I  could  not  help  smiling  at 
lis  astonishment ;  and  addressing  him  in  a  gay 
one,  I  said,  "  That  is  a  curious  thing,  and  in  the 
lays  of  Romish  superstition  might  have  been 
urned  to  some  account." 

"  Yes  sir,"  replied  the  youth,  solemnly ; 
'  and  the  days  are  not  long  gone  by,  when,  if  I 
lad  heard  such  a  thing  without  previous  warning, 
.  should  have  fled  from  the  spot  with  horror, 
ind  been  haunted  all  the  rest  of  my  life  with 
imaginary  terrors." 

"  And  would  it  not  have  had  the  same  effect 
low  ?" 

"No,  sir;  I  think  not." 
Ij   "Why  so?" 

I  "  Because,  blessed  be  God,  I  know  something 
)f  his  grace  as  manifested  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  some- 
.hing  of  his  holy  word,  and  watchful  care  over 
lis  people  ;  and  I  could  not  believe  that  he  would 
illow  the  course  of  nature  to  be  inverted,  for  the 
)00r  object  of  frightening  a  travelling  merchant 
Jut  of  his  wits." 

"Well  said,  my  good  lad.  But  how  long  may 
;t  be  since  you  thus  became  acquainted  with  the 
way  of  salvation  ?" 

"  About  four  years,  sir.  I  was  then  but  fifteen 
j^ears  old,  and  was  the  first  of  my  father's  house 
who  saw  the  way  of  acceptance  clearly.  But, 
ipraised  be  God,  he  has  called  us  all  now.  Some 
are  in  heaven  already,  and  the  rest  I  have  cause 
to  hope  are  on  the  way  to  it." 

"And  through  what  means,  may  I  ask,  was 
!the  salvation  of  your  household  brought  about  ?" 

1  "  By  means,  sir,  of  a  society  which  has  been 
jto  the  Highlands  as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place, 
land  pools  in  the  deserts, — '  The  Society  for  the 
(support  of  Gaelic  Schools.'" — From  "  Prin- 
la'ples  and  Practice,"  Eclinhurgh. 

It  is  most  reasonable  men  should  value  that 
benefit  which  is  most  durable.    Now  tongues 
shall  cease,  and  prophecy  fail,  and  faith  shall  be 
consummated  in  sight,  and  hope  in  enjoyment; 
I  but  love  remains. — Penn. 


CHARITY  ROTCH.* 

Charity  Rodman  was  born  in  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  in  the  year  1765.  Her  father  was  a  sea 
captain,  and  died  in  Honduras  whilst  she  was.  in 
infancy.  She  married  Thomas  Rotch,  of  Nan- 
tucket, Massachusetts,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1790. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Rotch  family  removed  to 
New  Bedford,  where  they  have  since  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  energy  and  upright- 
ness of  character,  and  their  success  in  the  mer- 
cantile business,  being  extensively  engaged  in 
the  whale  fishery.  Of  some  of  them  it  may  be 
said,  as  it  was  of  the  merchants  of  Tyre,  in  the 
days  of  her  glory,  "  they  are  among  the  honor- 
able of  the  earth." 

About  the  year  1805,  Charity  Rotch  removed 
with  her  husband  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  she 
remained  till  1811.  She  was  then  in  a  feeble 
state  of  health,  and  for  its  improvement  accom- 
panied her  husband  on  a  journey  through  Ohio 
and  other  parts  of  the  West. 

The  mildness  of  the  winter  was  favorable  to 
her  constitution,  and,  restored  to  comfortable 
health,  she  returned  to  Hartford  in  the  early 
part  of  the  next  summer.  The  following  No- 
vember she  removed  to  Kendal,  in  Stark  Co., 
Ohio,  near  the  site  of  the  present  village  of 
Massillon. 

There  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Rotch,  co-operating 
with  the  long-cherished  wishes  of  her  heart, 
originated  and  matured  plans  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "school  for  orphan  and  destitute  chil- 
dren." Having  travelled  much,  she  had  made 
extensive  observations ;  and  with  an  eye  always 
open  to  the  wants  of  human  kind,  she  early  and 
often  felt  the  force  of  a  remark  once  made  to 
her  by  an  English  Friend  :  "  That  there  were  a 
great  many  children  wasted  in  this  country  " — 
a  painful  truth,  but  no  less  applicable  to  Great 
Britain  than  to  the  United  States. 

Her  husband  died  in  1823,  and  bequeathed 
to  her,  during  life,  his  entire  and  large  estate. 
His  personal  property  was  left  in  her  hands  to 
dispose  of,  as  her  philanthropic  heart  might  dic- 
tate. This  formed  the  basis  of  the  school  fund 
which  she  left,  and  which,  four  or  five  years 
after  her  death,  which  occurred  on  the  sixth  of 
August,  1824,  amounted  to  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  The  interest  of  this  sum  has  since  pur- 
chased a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
acres,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  village  of 
Massillon,  and  erected,  a  ta  cost  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  a  large  brick  edifice  for  educational  and 
dwelling  purposes,  which  has  been  open  seven 
years,  and  accommodates  forty  pupils.    The  real 

*  Some  of  the  fads  embodied  in  tliis  article  were 
gathered  by  the  author  -while  on  a  visit  to  Massillon, 
Ohio,  in  the  summer  of  1847,  and  were  communicated 
to  the  public  at  that  time  through  the  columns  of  the 
Western  Literary  Messenger  ;  others  were  lately  and 
very  obligingly  furnished  by  Dr.  William  Bowen,  of 
'  that  place. 
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and  personal  estate  of  the  institution  is  now  es- 
timated at  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 

A  class  of  ten  pupils  enter  annually  and  re- 
main four  years.  The  school  is  established  on 
the  manual  labor  plan,  and  the  boys  are  tho- 
roughly instructed  in  the  art  of  husbandry,  and 
the  girls  in  culinary  duties  and  the  manufacture 
of  their  own  wearing  apparel.  Children  enter 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  ;  hence  the 
youngest  leave  as  advanced  in  life  as  their  fif- 
teenth year,  a  period  when  their  habits  of  indus- 
try and  their  moral  principles  usually  become  too 
well  established  to  be  easily  changed. 

This  school,  founded  by  the  benevolence  of  a 
single  individual — a  devout,  yet  modest  and 
quiet  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends — is  des- 
tined to  become  a  source  of  inestimable  blessings. 
Evei-y  half  century,  five  hundred  otherwise  neg- 
lected plants  in  the  garden  of  humanity,  will 
there  be  pruned  and  nurtured  and  strengthened 
for  the  storms  of  life ;  and  many  of  them  will 
doubtless  be  fitted  to  bear  fruit  here  to  the  glory 
of  Grod,  and  be  finally  transplanted  to  bloom  in 
eternal  youth  in  the  gardens  above. 

The  offspring  of  Christian  philanthropy,  the 
school  will  stand  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  woman's 
worth.  The  highest  ambition  of  its  founder  was 
to  be  a  blessing  to  those  who  should  come  after 
her ;  and  it  may  be  said  that,  while  she  did  not 
live  in  vain,  neither  did  she  die  in  vain.  Her 
death  threw  a  legacy  in  the  lap  of  orphanage,  the 
benignant  influence  of  which  will  long  be  felt. 

The  grave  of  Mrs.  Kotch  is  overlooked  by  the 
monument  of  her  munificence,  but  no  marble  nor 
enduring  object  marks  the  spot.  Virtues  like 
hers  neither  crave  nor  need  chiseled  words  of 
praise ;  they  are  engraved  on  the  hearts  of  the 
succored,  to  be  remembered  while  those  hearts 
continue  to  beat ;  and  the  feet  of  befriended 
children  will  keep  a  path  open  to  the  grave  of 
their  foster-mother  for  ages. —  Clement's  "Noble 
Deeds  of  American  Women." 

For  Fi-iends'  Review. 

THE  MONITOR. — NO.  VIII. 

Hazard  in  Business. 

There  are  two  causes  which  have  made  this 
country  remarkable  for  its  failures  in  business, 
and  in  which  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
have  had  their  full  share.  One,  is  a  desire  to 
get  rich  rapidlij,  which  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  a 
hundred  defeats  its  own  object,  for  a  very  small 
number  of  those  who  actually  acquire  wealth, 
accomplish  their  desire  in  any  other  way  than  by 
a  constant,  regular,  and  sure  increase.  Out  of  a 
hundred  rich  men,  //-ce  of  debt,  scarcely  one  can 
be  found  who  has  become  so,  suddenly  and  by 
hazardous  enterprizes.  The  other  cause  of  fre- 
quent failures  has  its  origin  directly  in  ambition, 
in  a  desire  in  young  men  to  be  at  once  at  the  head 
of  an  establishment,  and  an  uu  willingness  to  accept 
any  subordinate  post.    Possessing  little  or  no 
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capital  of  their  own,  they  borrow  largely  on  the  b 
credit  of  their  friends,  and  in  this  condition  a  "i 
short  period  of  adverse  business  reduces  them  to  i  |j, 
bankruptcy.  je 

A  young  man  once  remarked  to  the  writer,  % 
"  I  am  resolved  to  cut  a  great  swath  in  business,  i  ji 
and  to  get  rich  rapidly,  or  sink  in  the  attempt."  ^ 
It  is  not  probable  that  he  saw  all  the  evil  conse-  u 
quences  involved  in  this  determination,  for,  plainly  ]ji 
examined,  it  amounted  to  nothing  less  than  this :  i( 
"I  am  resolved  to  give  myself  wholly,  body  and  at 
soul,  to  the  service  of  Mammon  ;  this  shall  be  my  it 
first  waking  thought  in  the  morning,  it  shall  oc- 
cupy the  whole  energies  of  my  mind  through  the  t> 
day,  and  no  other  god  will  I  worship  ;  and  so  im-  i] 
measurably  above  every  other  consideration  is  se 
my  desire  for  gain,  that  I  would  rather  involve  it 
my  friends  and  others  in  all  the  calamities  of  ai  fo 
failure,  than  to  relinquish  my  attempt.  I  will  I  i 
borrow  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand,  or  even  half  {[ 
a  million  dollars,  on  the  credit  of  my  good  natured  ij 
and  credulous  friends,  and  if  that  is  all  sunk  and  d 
they  are  ruined,  what  is  that  compared  to  the  n 
possibility  of  my  pecuniary  aggrandizement?"  j. 

It  may  perhaps  be  truly  said  that  the  bankrupt  >  n 
never  intended  to  become  one  ;  and  whatever  of  ^ 
moral  turpitude  there  may  be  connected  with  it,  ^ 
is  not  in  simply  failing,  but  in  running  the  risk  jjj 
at  the  commencement.  It  is  the  voluntary  and  I'^i 
deliberate  assumption  of  a  fearful  hazard  that !  i 
constitutes  what  may  be  correctly  termed  the  j( 
crime.  |  [j 

Depriving  another  of  a  few  dollars  by  fraud  or  j  ir 
stealing,  subjects  the  criminal  to  imprisonment!  ij 
by  law;  but  those  who  have  deliberately  risked,  I  j 
and  afterwards  wasted  a  sum  ten  thousand  times  i 
larger,  escape  all  penalty.    But  this  escape  docs ' 
not  lessen  the  guilt.  ' 

"  They  that  will  be  rich,  [that  is,  who  are  de- ' 
termined  to  acquire  wealth  at  whatever  cost,]  j 
fall  into  temptation,  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  j 
foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,,  which  drown  meu  in  de-  j 
struction  and  perdition."  j 

Many  failures  in  business  would  be  avoided,!  . 
if  young  men  were  only  willing  to  begin  at  the  j 
bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  to  ascend  by  successive ' 
steps  ;  to  accept  at  first  a  clerkship,  or  some  sub- 1 
ordinate  post  for  a  moderate  salary,  till  experi-  ! 
euce  and  capital  are  acquired,  and  then  to  com-i 
mence  for  themselves  on  a  moderate  scale,  and ' 
increase  gradually  as  success  indicates,  or,  in  other  jj 
words,  always  to  feel  their  way.    I  have  lately  i 
been  looking  over  a  large  list  of  acquaintances 
who  are  now  or  who  have  been  active  business 
men  ;  and  I  do  not  find  a  single  instance,  out  of  a 
very  large  number,  where  any  have  commenced 
untried  business  very  largely  at  the  outset,  and 
been  successful.  j 

Some  years  ago,  a  young  man  was  desirous  of  | 
buying  a  certain  manufacturing  establishment  i 
and  conducting  its  business,  and  he  called  on  an  j 
experienced  Friend  for  advice.  "Hast  thou- 
made  thyself  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  the 
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ousiness  by  experience  ?"  was  the  first  question. 
'  No,  not  yet,  but  I  intend  to  do  so  immediate- 
y."  "  Then  I  would  advise  thee  not  to  buy  it 
y'et,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  to  hire  out  in  it  for 
)ne  year,  till  thou  hast  become  well  acquainted 
,vith  the  business ;  the  second  year,  thou  may 
■ent  the  establishment,  and  conduct  it  thyself ; 
md  if  successful,  purchase  it  the  third  year." 
3ut  this  was  not  the  kind  of  advice  wanted,  and 
t  was  not  taken  ;  the  purchase  was  made  immedi- 
itely,  and,  as  might  have  been  predicted,  the 
;cheme  ended  soon  in  failure. 

"  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon 
;arth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and 
'vhere  thieves  break  through  and  steal,  [a  de- 
icription  of  the  uncertainties  to  which  wealth  and 
ts  accumulation  are  always  liable,]  but  lay  up 
or  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither 
noth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
lo  not  break  through  nor  steal ;  for  where  your 
reasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also."  A 
■'ull  adoption  of  the  spirit  of  this  rule  would  pre- 
sent the  eager  and  almost  insane  chase  after 
vorldly  possessions,  which  so  often  ends  in  its 
)wn  utter  and  ruinous  defeat ;  it  would  lead  to  a 
'3alm,  moderate,  and  far  more  successful  result, 
md  enable  the  possessor  "  to  use  the  world  with- 
out abusing  it,"  to  "honor  the  Lord  with  his 
substance,"  by  using  wealth  as  a  servant  and  not 
idoring  it  as  a  god ;  to  keep  it  under  his  feet,  and 
lot  to  allow  it  to  become  his  ruler  and  deity,  and 
;o  avoid  that  most  fatal  error,  of  "  laying  up 
measure  for  himself  while  he  is  not  rich  toward 
,Sod."  T. 


I  For  Friends'  Review. 

I  THE  GREEK  SEPTUAGINT  COPT  OJF  THE  SCKIP- 
TURES. 

In  reading  Barclay's  Apology,  under  the  head 
*  The  Scriptures,"  we  find  reference  is  made 
'p.  81)  to  the  G-reek  Septuagint,  as  one  of  the 
several  versions  of  those  "  excellent  writings" 
to  which  great  value  is  attached  by  translators, 
ind  which  probably  was  the  version  made  use  of 
byChrist,  his  Apostles  and  the  Primitive  Church, 
iaving  been  translated  into  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, it  is  believed,  about  275  years  before  the 
sommencemcnt  of  the  Christian  era.  Appre- 
hending that  some  of  our  young  people  who  have 
read  the  passage  in  Barclay  may  laave  been  at 

!i  loss  for  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  term, 
il  propose  (though  making  no  pretensions  to  a 
(knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  myself)  giving 
((them,  nearly  in  the  words  of  some  of  our  trust- 
worthy writers,  a  concise  account  of  that  book. 

Webster,  in  his  quarto  dictionary,  traces  the 
word  '  septuaffinf  to  the  Latin  word  '  septem,' 
'  seven,'  and  some  word  signifying  ten — a 
Greek  version  of  the  old  Testament."  Josephus, 
lin  his  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  gives  a  much  more 
iextended  account  of  it,  too  long,  I  suppose,  for 
linsertion  in  the  Review  ;  but  the  historian  Rol- 
lin,  bringing  out  the  principal  features  in  a  more 
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concise  manner,  his  account  of  the  matter  is  se- 
lected. 

He  says  :  "  The  tumult  of  the  wars,  which  a 
diversity  of  interests  had  kindled  among  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander  throughout  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  their  territories,  did  not  prevent  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  from  devoting  his  utmost  attention 
to  the  noble  library  which  he  had  founded  in 
Alexandria,  wherein  he  deposited  the  most  valu- 
able and  curious  books  he  was  capable  of  col- 
lecting from  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  prince 
being  informed  that  the  Jews  possessed  a  work 
which  contained  the  laws  of  Moses  and  the  his- 
tory of  that  people,  formed  the  design  of  having 
it  translated  out  of  the  Hebrew  language  into 
the  Greek,  in  order  to  enrich  his  library  with 
that  performance.  To  accomplish  this  design,  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  address  himself  to 
the  high-priest  of  the  Jewish  nation;  but  the 
afTair  happened  to  be  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culty. There  was  at  that  time  a  very  considera- 
ble number  of  Jews  in  Egypt,  who  had  been  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  slavery  by  Ptolemy  Soter,during 
the  invasions  of  Judea  in  bis  time ;  and  it  was 
represented  to  the  King,  that  there  would  be  no 
probability  of  obtaining  from  that  people  either 
a  copy,  or  a  faithful  translation  of  their  law, 
while  he  suffered  such  a  number  of  their  coun- 
trymen to  continue  in  their  present  servitude. 
Ptolemy,  who  always  acted  with  the  utmost  gen- 
erosity, and  was  extremely  solicitous  to  enlarge 
his  library,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but  issued 
a  decree  for  restoring  all  the  Jewish  slaves  in  his 
dominions  to  their  liberty ;  with  orders  to  his 
treasurer  to  pay  twenty  drachmas  [about  $2.50] 
a  head  to  their  masters  for  their  ransom.  The 
sum  expended  on  this  occasion  amounted  to  400 
talents  [nearly  $300,000  ;]  whence  it  appears, 
that  120,000  Jews  received  their  freedom.  The 
King  then  gave  orders  for  discharging  the  chil- 
dren born  in  slavery,  with  their  mothers;  and 
the  sum  employed  for  that  purpose  amounted  to 
above  half  the  former. 

These  advantageous  preliminaries  gave  Ptolemy 
hopes  that  he  should  easily  obtain  his  request 
from  the  high-priest,  whose  name  was  Eleazer. 
He  had  sent  ambassadors  to  that  pontiff,  with  a 
very  obliging  letter  on  his  part,  accompanied 
with  magnificent  presents.  The  ambassadors 
were  received  at  Jerusalem  with  all  imaginable 
honors,  and  the  King's  request  was  granted  with 
the  greatest  joy.  Upon  which  they  returned  to 
Alexandria  with  an  authentic  copy  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  written  in  letters  of  gold,  given  them  by 
the  high -priest  himself,  with  six  elders  of  each 
tribe,  that  is  to  say,  seventy-two  in  the  whole  ; 
and  they  were  authorized  to  translate  that  copy 
into  the  Greek  language. 

The  King  was  desirous  of  seeing  these  depu- 
ties, and  proposed  to  each  of  them  a  different 
question,  in  order  to  make  a  trial  of  their  capa- 
city. He  was  satisfied  with  their  answers,  in 
which  great  wisdom  appeared,  and  loaded  them 
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with  presents  and  other  marks  of  his  friendship. 
The  elders  were  then  conducted  to  the  Isle  of 
Pharos,  and  lodged  in  a  house  prepared  for  their 
reception,  where  they  were  plentifully  supplied 
with  all  necessary  accommodations.  They  ap- 
plied themselves  to  their  work  without  losing 
time,  and  in  seventy-two  days  completed  the 
volume  which  is  commonly  called  the  "  Septu- 
agint  Version." 

Rollin  says  he  omits  many  circumstances  men- 
tioned by  ancient  historians,  on  account  of  their 
improbability,  having  too  much  of  the  marvellous 
in  them,  and  refers  the  reader  to  the  learned 
Prideaux,  who  has  treated  this  subject  at  large. 
All  that  can  be  depended  upon,  and  which  no 
one  has  thought  fit  to  contest,  is,  that  a  transla- 
tion of  the  sacred  books  from  the  Hebrew  into 
the  Greek  was  made  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemys ;  that  we  have  this  translation  still 
extant,  and  that  it  is  the  same  that  was  used  in 
the  time  of  our  blessed  Saviour  ;  as  most  of  the 
passages  in  the  original  G-reek,  cited  by  the  sacred 
writers  in  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old,  are 
to  be  found  word  for  word,  in  this  version.  It 
still  subsists,  and  continues  to  be  used  in  the 
Oriental  Churches;  as  it  also  was  by  those  of 
the  primitive  ages,  among  whom  it  passed  for  a 
canonical  translation.  The  septuagint  chronology 
makes  fifteen  hundred  years  more  from  the  crea- 
tion to  Abraham,  than  the  present  Hebrew  cop- 
ies of  the  Bible.  H.  M. 

FRIENDS'  REV^IEW.  

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  8,  1857. 

Parents  and  Children. — A  correspondent, 
who  was  much  pleased  with  the  remarks  in  "The 
Monitor,  No.  6,"  on  the  importance  of  a  more 
intimate  social  intercourse  between  the  older  and 
younger  classes  of  Friends,  refers  to  another 
point  of  no  small  interest  in  respect  to  the  wel- 
fare of  children — the  manner  in  which  they  are 
usually  seated  in  our  religious  meetings.  By 
the  common  arrangement,  parents  occupy  not 
only  the  gallery  forms,  but  several  of  what  are 
called  the  front  seats ;  while  the  children,  ex- 
cepting perhaps  a  few  of  the  youngest,  are  seated 
together  in  the  back  part  of  the  meeting  house. 

We  have  long  believed  that  serious  disadvan- 
tages arise  from  this  practice,  and  that  if  parents 
who  sit  on  the  front  seats  could  have  their  chil- 
dren by  their  side,  even  up  to  manhood  and 
womanhood,  it  would  tend  to  mutual  comfort  and 
benefit.  Children  disposed  to  serious  reflection, 
and  desiring  to  experience  the  sweet  influence  of 
Divine  love,  would  not  be  exposed  to  annoyance 
from  the  thoughtless  and  mischievous;  while  the 
latter,  being  placed  under  the  immediate  over- 


sight of  their  parents, would  not  only  be  restrained 
from  improper  conduct,  but  might  feel  a  quieting 
and  tendering  influence  from  the  religious  exer- 
cise and  solemn  deportment  of  those  around 
them. 


Since  they  attended  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting,  our  dear  friends  Priscilla  G-reen  and 
Mary  Nicholson  have  been  engaged  in  visiting 
the  meetings  within  its  limits.   A  correspondent 
at  Vassalborough,  Maine,  under  date  of  the  27th 
ult.,  says,  "  Oar  English  Friends,  P.  G.  and  M.  ! 
N.  were  at  our  monthly  meeting  on  the  15th  j 
inst.,  and  attended  our  First-day  and  mid-week 
meetings  last  week.  They  had  a  large  and  satis- 
factory meeting  at  North  Vassalboro'  a  week  : 
ago  at  6  P.  M.    Their  visit  and  labors  have 
been  truly  satisfactory  and  refreshing.  They 
left  here  for  Fairfield,  Litchfield,  &c." 


Friends'  Asylum,  Frankford. — By  the  ; 
Fortieth  Annual  Report  on  the  state  of  this  In-  , 
stitution,  the  first  established  in  the  United  I 
States  especially  for  the  treatment  of  insanity,  I 
we  learn  that  its  condition  was  never  more  favor-  | 
able  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  humane  I 
object  of  its  founders.  The  Superintendent  says:  i 

"  The  number  of  patients  who  have  resided  in  ■ 
the  Asylum,  and  the  number  discharged  restored,  j 
have  been  greater  than  for  several  preceding 
years.    Some  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  ' 
interior  of  the  building,  and  increased  facilities  j 
for  the  medical  and  moral  treatment  of  the  (i 
patients  have  been  provided.    It  maybe  safely  j 
said,  that  at  no  previous  period  of  its  history 
has  the  Asylum  been  more  completely  furnished  ! 
with  all  the  means  necessary  for  carrying  out  ami 
efficient  system  of  treatment.    It  is  gratifying  to  i 
know  that  these  means  have  been  eflectual  under  , 
the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  in  restoring ' 
to  the  use  of  their  reason  a  large  proportion  of ! 
those  who  have  been  brought  under  their  influ-ijl 
ence,  and  in  contributing  to  the  well  being  of  I 
others  who,  without  the  aid  of  the  Asylum,  i 
might  have  been  exposed  to  hardship  or  neglect. 
It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
those  interested  in  the  welfore  of  the  Insane,  to 
witness  the  efforts  that  are  now  being  made  iu 
almost  every  section  of  the  country,  to  provide 
Institutions  furnished  with  all  the  means  that 
science  can  suggest,  and  public  and  private  ji 
liberality  can  bestow  for  their  relief  and  recovery.  1 
The  improvements  which  have  been  made  during  ' 
the  year,  evince  the  desire  of  the  Managers,  thatj  | 
the  Asylum  may  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  , 
improvement,  and  continue  to  merit  the  confi  M 
dence  that  has  been  so  liberally  extended  to  it"! 
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Vhile  it  is  indispensable,  that  the  Institution 
hould  possess  all  the  accommodation  necessary 
or  the  comfort  and  restoration  of  its  residents, 
t  is  also  highly  desirable  that  it  should  be  able 
0  receive  those  in  limited  circumstances,  at  a 
ow  rate  of  board.  During  the  year,  a  consider- 
,ble  number  of  patients  have  been  deprived  of 
he  benefits  of  the  Institution,  in  consequence  of 
heir  inability  to  pay  even  the  lowest  fixed  rate, 
i.  liberal  fund  applicable  to  the  general  purposes 
»f  the  Institution,  or  to  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
)enses  of  patients  of  this  description,  would 
nuch  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  Institution, 
md  be  the  means  of  relieving  many  cases  of  acute 
luffering  and  distress." 

We  annex  the  names  of  the  "  Committee  on 
^.dmissions,"  with  either  of  whom,  persons 
iesirous  of  particular  information  may  corres. 
pond. 

Samuel  Settle,  Jr.  No.  101  North  Tenth  Street. 

Charles  Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  Street, 
and  No.  724  Market  Street. 

William  Settle,  No.  426  North  Sixth  Street, 
and  No.  26  South  Third  Street. 

John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  South  Fifth  Street, 
and  No.  227  North  Front  Street. 

Horatio  C.  Wood,  No  210  Race  Street,  and 
No.  37  Chestnut  Street. 

Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  Arch  Street,  and 
No.  32  South  Second  Street. 

John  M.  Whitall,  No.  161  Filbert  St.,  and 
No.  138  Race  St. 

Wistar  Morris,  No.  85  South  Third  Street. 

Information  respecting  the  admission  of  patients 
into  the  Asylum.* 

(The  Institution  is  open  for  the  reception  of  all 
classes  of  the  Insane,  without  regard  to  the  dura- 
,  tion  or  curability  of  the  disease.    It  is  proper  to 
I  state,  however,  that  idiots  or  persons  affected 
with  mania-a-potu  are  not  considered  suitable 
subjects  for  this  Asylum. 

Previous  to  a  patient  being  taken  to  the  In- 
stitution, it  is  necessary  to  arrange  the  rate  of 
board  with  the  Committee  on  Admissions,  and 
to  furnish  them  with  a  Certificate  of  insanity 
I  from  some  respectable  physician,  accompanied  by 
a  request  from  a  guardian,  near  relative,  or 
friend,  that  the  individual  may  be  received  into 
the  Asylum. 

For  the  payment  of  board,  &c.,  a  bond  must 
be  signed  by  some  responsible  persons  as  sureties, 
one  of  whom  must  reside  in  or  near  Philadelphia. 

The  charge  for  board  includes  washing,  medi- 
cines, medical  attendance,  &c. 

If  private  attendants  are  deemed  necessary,  or 
de.sirable,  they  can  at  all  times  be  furnished,  by 
a  special  arrangement  with  the  Superintendent. 


■^Letters  sent  by  mail  to  the  Asylum,  should  be 
directed  "  Frankford  Post  Office,"  Philadelphia. 


Died,  (of  measles,)  on  the  19th  of  6th  mo.  last,  in 
the  32d  year  of  her  age,  Hannah  G.,  wife  of  Milton  R. 
Pettit,  of  Harrisville,  Harrison  Co.,  Ohio,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Curtis  and  Ann  Grubb,  of  Mount  Pleasant. 

This  dear  young  friend  was  confined  to  her  bed  a 
few  days  only,  during  which  time  she  evinced  much 
tenderness  of  feeling,  being  frequently  engaged  in 
solemn  supplication  ;  and  we  reverently  trust  and  be- 
lieve that  her  prayers  were  mercifully  answered,  and 
that  her  purified  spirit  now  mingles  with  those  who 
have  had  their  "  robes  washed  and  made  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb." 

 ,  On  the  11th  ult.,  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Amelia 

Smith,  in  the  YOth  year  of  her  age,  a  beloved  member 
and  overseer  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting. 

Our  dear  friend,  during  many  years,  occupied  with 
humility  and  fidelity  various  appointments  in  the 
Church.  Being  the  centre  of  a  large  circle  of  social 
interests,  she  was  concerned  to  advance  the  religious 
well  being,  whilst  sedulous  to  promote  the  comfort  of 
those  within  her  influence.  During  several  successive 
winters  her  hospitable  mansion  was  opened  for  large 
weekly  gatherings  of  Friends  and  others,  for  the  read- 
ing of  instructive  works,  chiefly  illustrating,  and  al- 
ways accordant  with  the  religious  views  of  her  own 
beloved  Society.  These  opportunities  were  generally 
seasons  of  solid  interest  and  edification. 

Impressed  with  the  remembrance  that  "  it  is  re- 
quired of  stewards  that  they  be  found  faithful,"  she 
ministered  largely  to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  extend- 
ing with  simple  kindness  and  sound  discretion 
"  True  charity,  that  comes  not  in  a  shower 

Sudden  and  loud,  oppressing  what  it  feeds. 
But  like  the  dew,  with  silent  genial  power, 
Felt  in  the  bloom  it  leaves  along  the  meads." 

So  deep  and  broad  was  the  channel  of  her  unob- 
trusive benevolence,  that  her  removal  is  regarded  as 
a  loss  to  the  community.  During  recent  years  she 
was  believed  to  grow  in  divine  grace  as  one  ripening 
for  the  heavenly  garner.  Aware  of  a  constitutional 
tendency  to  apoplexy,  whilst  apparently  in  health,  she 
calmly  contemplated  and  frequently  spoke  of  her  pre- 
carious hold  on  life;  and  when,  not  many  days  before 
her  death,  she  was  seized  by  an  attack  which  vras  soon 
repeated,  she  at  once  expressed  her  belief  that  this 
would  prove  her  final  sickness.  The  consoling  as- 
surance rests  with  her  friends  that  with  peace  and 
joy  she  has  entered  into  rest. 

 ,  Near  Le  Grand,  Marshall  Co.,  Iowa,  at  the 

residence  of  his  son-in-law,  John  Allman,  on  the  10th 
of  Yth  month,  Joseph  Farquhar,  an  esteemed  member 
of  Westland  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  Ylstyear  of  his 
age.  This  dear  friend  had  long  been  afflicted  with 
palsy,  which  rendered  him  almost  helpless,  yet  he 
bore  his  sufferings  with  Christian  fortitude,  often  re- 
counting the  blessings  he  enjoyed.  A  few  days  before 
his  death,  he  remarked  that  he  believed  his  work  was 
done,  and  he  was  ready  to  depart  at  any  time.  "  Mark 
the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end 
of  that  man  is  peace." 

Correction. — The  date  of  Beulah  Parquhar's  death 
was  the  11th  of  6th  mo.  last,  and  not  the  13th,  as 
stated  at  page  Y13. 

 ,  In  Orange  County,  Indiana,  on   the  l7th 

ult.,  Gideon  Bundy,  a  member  of  Lick  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  aged  about  8Y  years. 

 ,  At  Waterford,  Ireland,  on  the  Yth  of  Seventh 

mo.,  Sarah,  wife  of  Thomas  White  Jacob,  aged  49 
years,  after  a  protracted  illness  of  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half,  during  which  period  her  debility  and  sufferings 
were  at  times  so  great  as  to  lead  those  around  her  to 
believe  that  her  close  was  rapidly  approaching. 
Throughout  her  sufferings,  her  cheerfulness  and  resig- 
nation gave  evidence  that  the  arm  of  Him  whom 
she  had  sought  to  serve  was  underneath  for  her  sup- 
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port;  and  in  the  final  and  peaceful  close,  those  most 
nearly  connected  with  her  feel  the  assurance  that  His 
all-sustaining  power  forsoolc  her  not  in  the  "  dark 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,"  but  that  through  the 
mercy  of  her  Redeemer  her  ransomed  spirit  has  reached 
the  peaceful  home. 

Died,  In  Lynn,  Mass.,  on  the  23d  of  6th  month,  ISSY, 
Aaron  L.  Holder,  aged  60  years,  a  respected  member 
of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

Endeared  as  he  was  to  many  who  best  knew  his 
worth,  (aside  from  those  allied  to  him  by  the  tender- 
est  ties  in  life,)  this  bereavement  must  long  be  severely 
felt,  and  his  efficient  services  for  many  years,  as 
a  druggist  in  Lynn,  are  a  loss  to  the  public.  Punc- 
tuality and  uprightness  in  his  dealings,  with  a  steady, 
quiet  adherence  to  his  own  proper  business,  were  con- 
spicuous traits  in  his  character. 

For  several  months  he  was  mostly  confined,  and  the 
quiet  submission  with  which  he  resigned  his  many 
pressing  cares,  was  remarkable,  and  the  evidence 
manifest  that  the  preparing  Hand  was  upon  him  for 
good  was  consoling.  Though  the  stroke  which  ter- 
minated so  suddenly  his  useful  life  came  at  an  unex- 
pected moment  to  those  around  him,  we  humbly  trust 
and  believe  his  lamp  was  trimmed  and  burning,  and 
through  adorable  mercy,  admittance  granted  into  his 
Heavenly  Master's  rest. 


UPHAM'S  LETTERS. 
Letters,  Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral,  written  from 
Europe,  Egypt,  and  Palestine.  By  Thomas  0.  Upham, 
Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Bowdoin 
College,  Maine.  Price  two  dollars,  on  receipt  of  which 
sum  the  above  work  will  be  sent  by  mail  post-paid. 
Published  by 

HENRY  LONGSTRBTH, 
No.  915  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


CUBA. 


[We  take  the  following  interestiDg  sketcli 
from  A  trip  to  Cuba  and  the  Southern  States/' 
which  appears  in  monthly  numbers  in  that  beau- 
tiful periodical  "The  Horticulturist,"  published 
by  Robert  Pearsall  Smith,  Minor  Street,  Phila- 
delphia.] 

Rarely  did  we  meet  with  an  American  just 
landed  in  Cuba  who  was  not  highly  delighted 
with  the  place  and  the  climate.  The  general 
first  impression  was  to  make  a  purchase,  and 
settle  down  for  the  winter  in  this  charming  sun- 
shine. This  impression  lasted  for  about  two 
weeks  with  most,  while  others  remained  true  to 
the  first  feeling  of  these  "  new  born  delights," 
and  one  or  two  of  our  casual  acquaintances 
actually  eifected  purchases.  Generally,  how- 
ever, discoveries  were  not  slow  in  being  made 
that  the  difficulties  of  the  language,  and  the 
habits  of  the  people,  with  certain  fears  for  the 
future  aspect  of  political  affairs,  the  necessity  of 
a  license  to  reside  there — all  these  mostly  disen- 
chanted us  before  we  had  seen  much  of  the 
island. 

The  fruits,  the  perpetual  summer,  and  less 
oppressive  weather  than  we  had  been  led  to  ex- 
pect, were  all  great  inducements ;  added  to  this 
and  the  low  price  of  land  where  it  had  plenty  of 


fruit  but  no  slaves  upon  it,  was  the  vicinity  to 
home,  tolerably  regular  mails,  and  some  Ameri- 
can society.  The  habits  of  the  people,  so  differ- 
ent from  our  own,  came  in  last  as  the  final  dis- 
couragement ;  but  Cuba  seems  to  have  been  de- 
signed for  the  winter  residence  of  the  Northeru- 
ers,  and  such,  if  it  is  acquired,  it  will  unques- 
tionably become.  Climate  is  virtually  capital, 
not  only  in  the  easy  production  of  animal,  but  ; 
vegetable  food ;  for  instance,  the  banana,  which 
is  estimated  to  yield  4,000  pounds  of  nutriment 
on  1,076  square  feet,  enables  a  man  to  maintain 
a  family  by  working  very  moderately  for  two 
days  in  seven,  the  produce  of  the  plant  being 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  times  more  than 
that  of  wheat,  and  forty-four  times  more  than 
the  yield  of  the  potato,  exceeding,  as  Humboldt 
supposes,  all  plants  upon  the  globe  in  the  amount 
of  food  it  yields  on  a  given  area. 

Linnaeus  said  that  the  first  abode  of  our  species 
was  the  region  of  the  palm,  and  that  man  is  es- 
sentially palmivorous.  It  may  be,  that  the  races 
in  these  palmivorous  regions  are  not  the  most 
progressive,  because,  though  climate  is  much, 
race  is  more.  The  balmy  air  and  the  spontaneous 
fruits  of  Paradise,  would  probably  fail  to  ener- 
gize some  races  of  our  own  continent.  But, 
again,  is  it  not  true  that  the  constant  war  against 
climate,  prolonged  winters,  &c.,  consumes  as 
large  a  portion  of  man's  labor  as  an  annual  con- 
flagration ?  and  may  we  not  hope  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  in  the  tropics,  though  he  might 
work  less  in  such  an  atmosphere,  would  enjoy 
more,  and  with  the  untiring  energies  of  bis  mind 
devote  more  time  to  his  improvement,  and  as 
nearly  as  he  could,  realize  the  greatest  happiness 
he  is  capable  of?  The  problem  has  never  been 
fairly  tried ;  it  is  destined  to  be,  however,  and, 
so  far  as  such  an  experiment  is  desirable,  we  are 
inclined  to  be  a  fillibuster,  though  ao  further. 

The  rapid  strides  of  our  steamship  as  she 
glided  past  the  Moro,  the  Punta,  and  Cabanas 
batteries,  again  found  all  hands  on  deck,  at  early 
sunrise;  the  realization  of  all  our  anticipations 
was  quite  equal  to  the  scene  our  excited  imagina- 
tions had  conjured  up,  but  words  fail  to  convey 
such  impressions,  and  we  pass  on  to  the  full 
view  of  Havana.  Its  antique  architecture — its 
mixture  of  grandeur  and  poverty — its  cathedrals 
and  churches,  gloomy  and  worn  by  time — its 
Moorish  arches  and  peculiar  roofs — contrasted 
finely  with  the  trim  shipping  of  all  nations  lying 
at  anchor  in  great  numbers  in  its  noble  and  safe 
bay.  The  opposite  villages  of  Casa  Blanca  and 
Regla  (the  sugar  depots,)  had  more  of  a  home 
look,  and  we  felt  the  American  spirit  near  us 
when  the  several  new  steam  ferry  boats,  exactly 
like  our  own,  came  paddling  along. 

We  were  soon  surrounded  by  anxious  but  good 
looking  faces,  desirous  to  convey  us  on  shore, 
but  the  irregulars  were  commanded  to  vamos, 
and  we  were  soon  grouped  into  parties,  descend- 
ing into  large  boats  under  the  wings  of  the  vari- 
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us  hotel  keepers  whom  we  had  selected  to  take 
,harge  of  us,  all  such  establishments  being  well 
illed. 

Our  party  patronized  Wolcott's  Hotel,  where 
76  were  very  uncomfortable,  at  a  nominal  charge 
■f  three  dollars  and  a  half  a  day,  but  which,  with 
tceteras,  was  generally  nearly  double  that  sum. 
riie  other  houses  are  not  much  better,  except 
ilrs.  Almy's,  where  Dr.  Kane  expired,  and 
i-liich,  though  rather  low  in  the  front  elevation, 
3  a  most  comfortable  hotel,  well  conducted,  and, 
lonsequently,  difficult  to  get  access  to  by  the 
lew-comer,  who  finds  all  the  rooms  occupied. 
The  Havana  table  presents  some  novelties  that 
ire  striking;  bananas  and  plantains,  fried  in 
weet  oil,  take  the  place  of  potatoes,  and  for 
iessert,  oranges,  bananas,  and  other  fruits,  with 
;uava  jelly.  The  winter  vegetables  are  those  of 
)ur  midsummer,  including  tomatoes,  peas,  egg- 
plants, &e.  &c- 

The  reader  will  suppose  that,  after  a  glance  at 
be  town,  peeling  numerous  oranges,  and  being 
istonished  at  the  novel  fruit  and  wonderful  fish 
narkets,  we  at  once  began  to  sally  out  among 
;lie  gardens,  plantations  and  trees.  But  how  to 
iescribe  what  is  so  novel !  The  difficulty  is  ap- 
palling, and,  in  a  limited  space,  impossible;  im- 
pressions only  can  be  attempted.  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith,  the  eminent  botanist,  strikingly  remarks 
that  "  no  writer  whatever  has  rendered  the 
natural  productions  of  the  happiest  and  most 
luxurious  climate  of  the  globe  half  so  interesting 
or  instructive  as  Linnaeus  has  made  those  of  his 
own  northern  country."  This  is  eminently  true, 
ind  it  remains,  as  far  as  we  know,  a  delightful  task 
unfulfilled,  to  convey  by  means  of  the  pen,  the 
grand  ideas  which  tropical  vegetation,  and  its 
accompanying  scenes,  naturally  call  forth.  But 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  all  is  not  beautiful. 
It  had  been  one  of  our  ambitions  to  see  an  Aloe 
hedge,*  and  to  ride  along  roads  bordered,  with 
our  greenhouse  plants.  Alas  !  a  hedge  of  Aloe 
is  but  a  sorry  sight;  it  is  grown  up  and  over 
with  a  thousand  other  plants  and  vines  running 
riot  in  wild  neglect,  and  really  presenting  little 
or  none  of  the  beauty  we  had  anticipated.  The 
Cherokee  Bose  about  Natchez  is  ten  times  more 
beautiful,  and  yet,  with  care,  the  Aloe  would 
make  a  superb  fence ;  and  it  is  a  most  useful  one, 
but  it  occupies  a  large  space  that  would  other- 
wise be  converted  to  profitable  cultivation.  All 
the  energies  of  the  landholders  seem  to  be  given 
to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  cofi'ee,  or  tobacco. 
The  ornamental,  where  beauty  would  spring  up 
from  every  touch  of  taste,  forms  but  little  of  the 
studies  of  the  Cubans ;  but,  even  with  their  utter 
neglect,  as  a  general  thing,  nature  and  the  cli- 
mate assert  their  supremacy.  At  every  turn, 
some  netv  surprise  awakens  the  imagination,  and 
obliges  us  to  remember  that  we  are  in  one  of  the 
richest  botanical  regions  of  the  globe.  But  these 

*  The  hedge  most  used  is  of  the  Pine- Apple  family, 
Bromdia  pinon^  of  Spanish  botanists. 
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riches  are  unappreciated,  and  as  for  our  green- 
house plants  being  seen  at  every  step,  you  find 
yourself  in  a  region  where  they  are  too  common 
to  be  admired,  except  by  the  very  few. 

A  short  ride  on  the  Paseo  (the  afternoon  drive 
of  all  that  can  afi'ord  to  keep  a  volante)  brings  us 
to  the  Governor-General's  garden,  lately  invaded 
by  the  railroad,  but  possessing  some  beautiful 
plants  and  superb  vines.  Orange-trees  in  full 
bearing  and  in  flower,  the  Mammea  and  Sugar 
apples  hanging  on  the  trees  all  winter,  and  hun- 
dreds of  novel  specimens,  would  occupy  a  person 
of  leisure  for  weeks.  The  botanical  knowledge 
of  the  most  scientific  is  put  to  an  immediate  and 
trying  test  in  Cuba.  Becognition  is  attempted 
as  visions  of  dried  herbariums  float  on  the  mem- 
ory, but  in  general,  all  our  party,  after  puzzling 
themselves  for  names,  gave  it  up  as  a  labor 
which  took  too  much  from  the  zest  of  the  feast 
spread  before  us ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  savan  of  the  party  to  be  seen 
placing  his  specimen  carelessly  in  his  pocket, 
while  he  accepted  a  basket  of  oranges,  or  a  bunch 
of  bananas,  or  watched  the  tearing-up  process, 
employing  forks  instead  of  knives  to  the  pine- 
apple. For  the  purposes  of  study,  we  all  deter- 
mined to  repeat  the  trip  the  very  next  cold 
winter,  and  remain  longer  in  this  noble  field  of 
nature. 

Count  Fernandina's  garden,  on  the  Cerro 
Boad,  a  short  distance  from  Havana,  is  the  best 
worth  visiting  of  any  that  we  could  hear  of,  and 
is  accessible  to  all  strangers.  It  occupies  but  a 
few  acres,  in  the  English  style.  The  Araucaria 
Braziliensis  is  one  of  the  most  striking  trees ;  it 
has  attained  a  height  of  about  twenty  feet,  and 
forms,  of  course,  a  magnificent  object.  There  is 
almost  a  total  absence,  in  Cuba,  of  coniferous 
trees;  what  we  call  evergreens"  are  not  re- 
quired, because  they  have  broad,  shining-leaved 
trees  that  are  evergreen,  which  they  value  more 
highly.  There  is  a  very  fine  collection  of  palms 
here,  including  the  fan-palm  and  one  with  a 
frond  at  least  six  feet  in  length.  The  Caout- 
chouc, or  India-rubber  tree,  is  also  a  great  orna- 
ment, and  attains  considerable  height. ,  The 
Copaiba-tree  and  the  Mahogany  here  first  strike 
the  eye,  though  common  on  the  island.  This 
garden  is  kept  in  the  highest  order,  and  is  a 
grand  treat  to  the  eye.  Amid  the  palms,  the 
old  Count  has  built  a  most  sumptuous  cold-water 
bath.  It  is  entirely  lined  with  exquisite  tiles, 
and  the  walls  of  the  building  are  frescoed  with 
mythological  legends ;  the  steps  to  the  water  are 
of  the  finest  material ;  the  colored  glass  of  the 
windows  throws  a  red  tinge  upon  the  skin,  and 
the  faultless  transparency  of  the  water  tempts 
the  eye. 

The  garden  possesses  twelve  native  palms,  in- 
cluding the  screw  palm,  and  six  foreign  kinds. 
The  night-blooming  Cereus  runs  riot  over  an 
immense  arbor,  and  vines,  of  colors  and  appear- 
ances which  we  never  saw  before,  festoon  them- 
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selves  from  every  support.  The  Pimento,  the 
Mammea  Apple,  the  Gourd,  or  Calabash-iree, 
bearing  calabashes  sometimes  large  enough  to  be 
employed  for  a  child's  bathing-tub,  each  fruit 
hanging  with  its  great  weight  on  a  slender  limb, 
are  astonishments  which  we  must  not  go  out  of 
our  way  too  far  to  describe.  The  gardener  has 
succeeded  in  making  a  good  lawn,  by  constant 
attention,  and  you  soon  satisfy  yourself  that  a 
paradise  might  readily  be  created  with  the  aid 
of  such  climatic  accompaniments. 

The  house  is  in  elegant  taste,  filled  with  Eu- 
ropean specimens  of  the  fine  arts,  and  luxurious 
furniture ;  hanging  baskets  on  the  inclosed  pi- 
azza, look  like  civilization  j  various  colored  Thun- 
bergias  run  riot  over  the  lattices,  of  a  strength 
and  size  unknown  to  us;  and  altogether,  this  is 
one  of  the  best  garden  experiences  to  be  had  in 
Cuba ;  it  is  laid  out  in  perfect  taste,  with  Eng- 
lish gardenesque  effects  much  increased  by  tro- 
pical advantages.  The  Count  is  a  widower,  and 
rarely  resides  here.  His  income,  they  say,  is 
three  thousand  dollars  a  day !  His  nephew, 
who  had  been  implicated  in  some  political  trans- 
actions, we  found  at  Natchez,  Mississippi,  teach- 
ing Spanish  to  a  small  class,  while  the  uncle  or 
the  Government  has  clutched  his  purse-strings, 
and  refuses  him  a  dollar.  The  name  of  this 
most  gentlemanly  exile  is  Don  Manuel  de  Santa 
Cruz,  and  his  title,  by  inheritance,  should  be 
Count  Fernandina,  Jaruco,  and  Mopox  he  was 
for  eight  months  confined  in  the  Moro,  from 
which  he  most  ingeniously  escaped.  There  is  a 
"skeleton"  even  in  palaces. 

We  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  record  of 
the  thermometer,  carefully  kept  on  a  plantation 
very  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Havana,  and  fifty 
miles  from  it.  This  record  is  for  twelve  months, 
excepting  April,  when  the  glass  was  broken ; 
the  first  record  is  April  30,  1856,  the  hour  of 
observation  being  between  twelve  noon  and  one 
o'clock,  which  it  will  be  well  to  remember. 


April  30,  1856 

Average  of  May 

"  June 

"  July 

"  August 

"  September 

"  October 

"  November 

"  December 

"        January,  1857 

"        February,  " 

"        March,  " 

In  January  and  February  no  fi 


inEEMOMETER. 
84° 

85° 


85.]" 
83° 
81° 
80° 
75° 
75° 
80° 

e  was  required, 

and  Americans  wintering  there  wore  nothing  but 
thin  clothing. 

The  equability  of  the  above  averages  of  the 
thermometer  at  noon,  so  different  from  our  own, 
will  strike  every  one.  Rarely  does  the  record 
show  the  height  to  exceed  9U°  till  after  the  first 
of  Juno,  and  then  it  reaches  above  that  height 
more  rarely  than  with  us,  and  the  changes  during 


the  intervals  from  noon  to  noon,  are  rarely  even 
great  enough  to  call  for  a  change  of  clothes.  jtij! 

As  a  winter  residence,  and  as  an  easy  means  L 
of  escaping  the  worst  periods  of  our  northern  | 
colds,  Cuba  presents  great  attractions.  \m 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  \^ 
to  remark  here,  that  it  is  a  great  object  to  visit^i 
ors  to  reside  in  the  interior,  and  thus  have  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  familiarly  the  sugar  and 
coffee  estates,  and  examining  the  trees  and  culti- 
vation. All  can  scarcely  hope  for  introductions 
to  resident  country  families  where  they  could  lie 
thus  domesticated,  and,  if  they  could,  the  bar  of 
language  would  mostly  prove  a  great  drawback. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty,  Mr.  L.  Monson,  an 
American,  has  opened  a  country  boarding-house 
near  the  El  Carolina  station  of  the  Matanzas  \  " 
Railroad,  and,  to  be  brief,  his  is  the  Carolina  I  Ii 
House,  purporting  to  be  kept  in  American 
fashion.  The  dwelling  was  framed  in  the 
United  States,  and  has  glass  windows,  in  our 
fashion,  and  the  spot  was  formerly  a  coffee  plant- 
ation; has  good  fruit  trees,  shady  avenues,  and 
much  to  admire  in  the  way  of  vegetation  and 
scenery.  If  Mr.  Monson  succeeds  in  getting  a 
good  housekeeper  and  a  gardener,  as  he  intends 
to  do,  this  will  be  a  most  desirable  winter  resi- 
dence. It  is  near  a  post-office,  riding-horses  are 
at  command,  and  the  distance  from  Havana  not 
an  objection. 

Most  persons  who  read  of  "the  rainy  season" 
in  the  tropics,  have  probably  an  erroneous  opinion 
of  the  duration  of  the  showers.  Residents  in 
Cuba  assure  us  that  the  expression  is  a  misnomer 
as  we  understand  it,  at  least,  and  that  it  is  used 
only  in  contradistinction  to  the  season  of  little  or 
no  rain,  when  vegetation  is  sustained  by  the 
dampness  of  the  air.  Our  record,  carefully  kept 
by  Mr.  Monson,  includes  the  number  of  showers 
for  the  six  months,  embracing  from  July  1  to 
December  23,  with  the  assurance  that  these  rains 
were  of  brief  duration  generally,  commencing 
about  noon,  and  followed  by  a  bright  sunshine 
nearly  always : — 

Thirteen  showers  of  an  ave- 
rage of  half  an  hour. 
Showers  on  ten  days.  m 


July, 


1856, 


August,  " 

September,  "  .  "         eighteen  days 

October,  "  .  "         seventeen  days. 

November  "  .  "        four  days. 

Dec.  2d  to  23d,  "  .  Light  showers. 

An  uncommon  drought  then  set  in;  suchl] 
being  rarely  known,  visitors  to  the  island  the 
past  winter  saw  its  vegetation  to  a  disadvantage, 
beautiful  as  it  was,  and  enjoyed  less  fruit  in  con- 
sequence, though  we  could  judge  of  no  dimi- 
nution, except  in  the  pine-apple.  The  sugar- 
cane was  not  so  tall  as  usual,  but  this  was  com- 
pensated by  an  increase  of  saccharine  matter  in 
what  growth  there  was. 

Judging  from  the  above  records,  even  the 
summers  are  not  at  all  unbearable ;  persons  not 
obliged  to  move  about  in  the  sun  when  at  its 
warmest,  might  pass  the  summer  here  nearly  as 
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omfortably  as  in  our  own  climate,  and  more  so 
haa  in  many  of  our  principal  cities.  The  health, 
00,  is  as  uniformly  good  as  in  the  States,  the 
ellow  fever  rarely  penetrating  to  the  interior, 
jiving  always  in  the  open  air  must  conduce  to 
lealthy  action ;  the  drawback  is  probably  found 
a  the  absence  of  changes,  which  impart  a  zest 
Ve  perhaps  undervalue  at  home. 


WORK-SHOPS  AND  STORMY  DAYS. 

Every  farmer  who  has  boys  should  provide 
;hem  a  work-shop.  It  may  be  a  building  erected 
Dn  purpo.«e,  or  else  partitioned  off  from  the  car- 
riage-house, corn-house,  or  other  out-building. 
Let  it  be  neatly  made,  and  not  unpleasantly 
situated,  for  it  should  be  attractive  and  not  re- 
pulsive to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  It 
?hould  be  tight,  and  furnished  with  a  small 
stove,  so  as  to  be  comfortable  in  winter.  It 
should  be  provided  with  a  work-bench  and  vice, 
a  shaving-horse  for  using  the  drawing-knife, 
and  perhaps  a  small  foot-lathe.  The  two  latter 
are  convenient  but  not  essential.  The  tools 
should  be  two  or  three  planes,  augers  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  a  few  chisels,  a  brace-bit,  drawing- 
knife,  saw,  and  hammer.  A  small  part  of  these 
will  answer,  and  others  may  be  added — the  cost 
of  the  tools  varying  from  five  to  twenty-five 
dollars. 

Such  a  work-shop  will  afford  several  import- 
ant advantages.  The  greatest  is  the  assistance 
it  will  render  the  cause  of  practical  education. 
The  best  inheritance  any  man  can  leave  his 
children,  is,  not  wealth  to  support  them,  but  the 
ability  to  help  and  take  care  of  themselves.  A 
young  man,  whose  natural  ingenuity  is  so  de- 
veloped by  practice  that  he  can  at  any  moment 
repair  a  rake,  adjust  a  scythe,  fit  in  a  new  hoe- 
handle,  set  a  clock  in  running  order,  sew  a  bro- 
ken harness,  make  a  door-latch  fasten  easily,  set 
agate  in  good  swinging  condition,  sharpen  a  pen- 
knife, give  edge  to  a  pair  of  scissors,  mend  an 
umbrella,  repair  a  cistern-pump,  whitewash  a 
ceiling,  paper  a  room,  stop  a  leaky  roof,  make  a 
bee-hive,  bottom  a  chair,  and  black  his  own 
boots,  will  pass  through  the  world  more  comforta- 
bly to  himself,  and  profitably  to  those  around 
him,  and  be  far  more  worthy  of  the  hand  of  the 
finest  young  woman  in  the  country,  than  the 
idle  and  sluggish  pretended  gentleman,  with 
pockets  full  of  cash  earned  by  his  father,  and 
who  is  obliged  to  send  for  a  mechanic  for  all 
these  things,  which  he  is  too  helpless  to  perform 
himself.  Dr.  Franklin  said,  "  if  you  want  a 
good  servant,  serve  yourself and,  "  if  you 
wish  your  business  done,  goj  if  not,  send  and 
these  sayings  apply  with  especial  appropriateness 
to  such  as  have  those  jobs  to  perform,  commonly 
known  as    odds  and  ends." 

Another  important  advantage  afforded  by  such 
a  work-shop  is  its  moral  influence  in  furnishing 
pleasant  employment  to  boys  during  rainy  or 
stormy  weather  or  other  leisure  hours,  and  les- 
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sening  the  temptation  to  frequent  taverns,  and 
to  attend  places  of  diversion — often  leading  to 
the  most  pernicious  habits. 

Another,  is  the  actual  saving  of  expense  to  the 
farmer,  in  having  around  him  ingenious  boys, 
who  will  repair  immediately  any  broken  article, 
and  save  the  cost  of  carrying  it  to  the  neighbor- 
ing village,  and  the  delay  and  inconvenience, 
often  much  greater,  of  waiting  till  is  it  mended. 
They  will  be  able  also  to  manufacture  many  of 
the  simpler  wooden  implements  required  for 
farm  use. 

To  keep  every  part  of  a  farm  and  premises  in 
the  best  and  neatest  order,  cannot  be  accomplish- 
ed unless  the  owner  or  his  sons  are  of  ready  and 
active  hands.  Those  who  depend  on  hired  men 
to  perform  the  innumerable  little  services  which 
this  condition  of  a  farm  requires,  will  find  that 
these  services  must  be  connected  with  an  amount 
of  constant  observation  and  thought  which  can- 
not be  secured  by  simply  paying  wages.  It  is 
therefore  essential  to  educate  the  young  mana- 
gers to  use  their  own  hands,  and  become  habitu- 
ated to  hand-work  and  thinking  together;  and 
the  various  operations  connected  with  the  work- 
shop will  be  found  a  most  important  auxiliary 
in  accomplishing  this  very  desirable  result. 

Country  Gentleman. 


ABSTINENCE  AMONGST  ENGLISH  FRIENDS. 

To  abstain  from  the  use  of  that  which  has  a 
tendency  to  injure  ourselves  is  manifestly  the 
part  of  a  wise  and  conscientious  man — to  abstain 
from  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  wofully  in- 
jures others  is  an  act  of  kind  and  judicious  self- 
denial. 

That  it  is  generous  and  politic  to  abstain,  none 
will  deny,  when  that  abstinence  must  obviously 
contribute,  in  some  degree,  to  personal  or  rela- 
tive safety.  This  is  the  first  point  established 
in  the  line  of  argument  by  which  we  are  led  to 
consider  the  duty  of  entire  abstinence  from  all 
kinds  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Those  who  glance 
backward  and  remember  the  time,  twenty  years 
since,  when  the  discussion  of  this  question  was 
first  mooted  in  our  Society,  will  perceive  the 
steady  and  progressive  advance  which  it  has 
made  in  the  estimation  of  Friends.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  considerably  within  that 
period,  such  a  discussion  as  took  place  in  an 
early  sitting  of  the  recent  Yearly  Meeting  would 
not  have  been  tolerated  within  the  walls  of 
Devonshire  Hnuse.  Friends  were  perhaps  some- 
what too  slow  in  their  estimation  of  the  import- 
ance and  value  of  the  Temperance  Reformation. 
There  have  been  times  when  some  of  the  younger 
and  more  ardent  of  our  members  have  chafed  a 
little  at  the  chilly  influences  which  surrounded 
them,  when  they  brought  within  the  pale  of 
their  own  Society  the  earnest  convictions  and 
glowing  hopes  with  which  they  had  been  fired 
on  temperance  platforms.  But  if  our  Society 
was  habitually  cautious,  it  was  not  apathetic. 
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It  took  time  to  consider.  It  neither  underrated 
the  evil  of  intemperance,  nor  regarded  with  in- 
difference the  sufferings  and  danger  of  the 
drunkard.  The  remedy  of  total  abstinence  was 
carefully  examined  in  all  its  bearings,  before  its 
adoption,  to  any  considerable  extent,  marked 
the  course  of  Friends ;  but  the  conviction  once 
admitted,  that  duty  and  policy  alike  demanded 
this  restraint  upon  the  appetite,  it  soon  gained 
solid  ground  amongst  us,  and  the  judgment  of 
the  Society  may  now  be  unequivocally  pro- 
nounced in  favor  of  personal  abstinence  from 
everything  that  can  intoxicate.  The  decanter 
and  the  wine-glass  are  rapidly  disappearing  from 
the  tables  of  Friends,  and  the  cases  in  which 
spirituous  liquors  are  habitually  used  amongst 
us  are  now  exceedingly  rare :  very  different  in- 
deed from  what  must  have  been  the  case  in  the 
years  1880  and  1835,  when  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, by  minutus,  recommended  Friends  to  the 
disuse  of  these  liquors  as  beverages. 

A  step  greatly  in  advance  has  now  been  taken  ; 
a  proposition  having  come  up  from  Durham 
Quarterly  Meeting,  suggesting  whether  it  would 
not  be  right  for  the  Yearly  Meetiog  to  issue 
some  advice  to  its  members  on  the  use  of  alco- 
holic liquors,  recommending  the  discontinuance 
of  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  such  liquors  by 
our  members.  This  suggestion  gave  rise  to  a 
long  and  deeply  interesting  discussion.  Much 
sympathy  was  expressed  with  the  proposition, 
accompanied  at  the  same  time  with  a  very  con- 
siderate feeling  for  those  Friends  who  have  been 
long,  and  may  still  be,  embarked  in  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  these  liquors.  It  appeared 
to  be  the  judgment  of  the  meeting  that  the 
necessities  of  the  case  might  for  the  present  be 
met  by  the  insertion  of  a  paragraph  in  the 
Oeneral  Epistle,  recommending  Friends  gene- 
rally carefully  to  consider  the  subject,  and  sym- 
pathizing with  those  who  felt  it  their  duty  to 
labor  in  the  promotion  of  temperance. 

All  that  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  personal 
abstinence  from  alcoholic  liquors,  applies,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  with  tenfold  force,  against  their 
manufacture  or  sale  as  beverages.  They  who 
traffic  in  "  biting  serpents"  and  "  stinging 
adders"  cannot,  surely,  wholly  evade  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  deadly  wounds  and  throes 
of  anguish  which  inevitably  result  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  from  the  sale  of  their  dangerous 
wares.  We  feel  all  the  difficulties  which  must 
attend  withdrawal  from  a  long-established  and 
lucrative  business;  but  with  our  present  convic- 
tions we  should  hud  intiiiitely  greater  difficulty 
in  remaining  in  it.  However  favorable  the 
balance  sheet,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  it 
could  never  outweigh  the  terrible  statistics  of 
intempeiance.  Let  those  who  think  with  us 
continue  stedfastly  to  niaiutain,  with  all  charity 
and  kindness,  an  unwavering  testimony  in  favor 
of  voluntary  abstinence,  not  only  from  the  use, 
hut  from  the  manufacture  and  sale,  of  intoxi- 


cating liquors;  and  as  information  spreads,  and' 
conviction  deepens,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope 
that,  at  no  distant  day,  there  may  be  such  a 
spirit  of  unity  in  our  Society,  on  this  important 
question,  as  shall  lead  to  an  entire  and  willing! 
renunciation  of  all  countenance  to  the  drinking  | 
customs  and  practices  of  our  country. — London 
Friend. 


ri'om  the  Christian  Ago. 
INSTRUMENTS  OP  SIGHT. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  that  there  is  too  little 
reflection  bestowed  upon  the  mechanism  of  our 
own  bodies,  and  hence  there  will  necessarily  be 
a  contracted  apprehension  of  the  great  Archi- 
tect. 

A  chapter  occasionally  devoted  to  such  sub- 
jects in  the  Jl(je,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  frame- 
work of  nature,  may  be  of  great  service,  not  only 
in  awakening  fast  knowledge,  but  kindling  a 
desire  for  new  knowledge  on  these  interesting 
themes. 

Permit  me,  then,  to  send  you  a  chapter  at 
this  time,  on  the  "  Instruments  of  Sight"  which 
the  great  Creator  has  placed  in  our  bodies. 

I  will  owe  the  most  of  what  I  will  have  to 
say,  to  the  learned  Dr.  Nieuwentyz,  whose  great 
aim  was,  in  handling  these  exalted  subjects,  to 
reach  every  order  of  mind,  and  thus  make  in- 
formation as  universal  as  possible. 

It  must  appear  incredible  to  every  one,  that 
such  a  number  of  particulars  and  circumstances 
as  are  requisite  in  so  great  a  matter  as'  that  of 
sight,  should  have  concurred  and  met  each  other 
in  so  small  a  compass  as  the  eye,  by  chance,  or 
causes  without  the  least  view  or  intention  of  the 
Creator. 

Can  it  be  thought  to  happen  without  design  ? 
1st.  That  because  the  eye  is  so  tender  as  to  be 
hurt  by  the  least  accident  whatever,  the  eye-lid 
may,  like  a  curtain,  be  drawn  over  it  with  incon- 
ceivable swiftness,  upon  '  the  approach  of  any 
danger,  for  the  security  thereof;  and  at  the 
time  of  sleep  to  hinder  the  action  of  light  upon 
it,  to  the  breaking  of  that  rest  which  is  so  neces- 
sary to  it.  And  again,  and  that  with  the  same 
swiftness,  for  the  admission  of  light,  the  eye-lid 
can  be  lifted  up  and  folded  together,  for  which 
end  it  is  provided  with  particular  muscles. 

'Ind.  To  the  end  that  the  eye-lids  may  not 
hang  loose  and  flabby  upon  the  eyes,  and  that 
their  motion  may  be  the  swifter,  they  are  pro- 
vided with  a  cartilaginous  bow,  which  is  ac- 
curately and  nicely  adapted  to  the  convexity  of 
the  eye. 

3/  c/.  That  the  eye  is  encompassed  on  all  sides 
by  bones,  to  defend  it  from  all  outward  harms; 
forasmuch  as  by  the  least  pressure,  the  figure  of 
it  would  be  changed,  and  (not  to  mention  the 
pain  or  smart)  the  sight  would  be  greatly  dis- 
ordered. If  any  body  doubts  of  this,  let  a  man 
shut  one  of  his  eyes  and  press  the  other  gently 
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Brith  his  finger,  and  lie  will  presently  be  con- 
■inced  of  this  truth  by  the  diiierent  appearance 
■f  visible  objects. 

I  4t7i.  The  structure  of  the  eye-brows,  which 
Ire  provided  with  hair,  to  prevent  the  descend- 
Big  sweat  of  the  forehead  from  running  into  the 
lyes. 

■  bth.  To  the  end  that  the  external  membrane 
If  the  eyes  may  not  be  dried  up  and  wrinkled 
ly  the  air,  and  so  not  only  the  motions  of  the 
lye-lids,  but  likewise  the  sight  itself  obstructed, 
Riere  are  glands  placed  in  one  corner  of  the  eye 
Ind  over  it,  which,  by  several  little  tubes,  shed 
I  continual  moisture  upon  the  eye  to  make  it 
Imooth,  and  to  secure  the  membranes  from  too 
Ireat  a  dryness. 

I  ^ih.  And  to  the  end  that  the  countenance 
ihould  not  always  appear  weeping,  and  covered 
Irith  tears,  there  are  passages  contrived  by 
Isrhich  this  humor,  at  the  usual  times,  can  be 
Bischarged  into  the  nostrils.  And  the  same 
liumor,  in  extraordinary  occasions,  being  chang- 
hd  into  a  flood  of  tears,  we  are  then  much  more 
lensible  of  the  course  of  them  into  the  nostrils. 

ilth.  To  the  end  that  we  may  not  be  obliged 
iontinually  to  turn  the  head  to  diiferent  objects, 
here  are  different  muscles  fastened  to  the  eye, 
hat  in  an  instant  of  time  do  to  turn  it  on  all 
ides. 
8</i.  That  no  part  of  this  muscular  structure 
hould  be  in  vain,  the  eye  is  made  in  a  manner 
;Iobular,  to  turn  indifferently  in  a  cavity  adapted 
0  it ;  the  back  part  of  which  is  lined  with  fat, 
0  render  the  motion  smoother  and  quicker. 
However  small  these  little  circumstances  may 
ppear  to  some  people,  and  as  little  beholden  as 
^ome  unhappy  infidel  may  think  himself  to  his 
Master,  while  he  ascribes  all  to  chance,  or  igno- 
rant causes ;  yet  if  he  should  happen  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  any  one  of  them,  he  would 
50on  be  sensible  of  the  inconvenience;  and 
though  perhaps  he  might  still  continue  so  ob- 
durate as  not  to  own  the  goodness  of  God  in  be- 
iioioing  them,  yet  if  he  were  not  quite  divested 
jf  reason,  he  would  be  convinced  that  he  should 
owe  a  great  many  thanks  to  any  body  that  re- 
stored it  to  him,  as  soon  as  he  felt  the  want. 

With  mach  compassion  (says  Dr.  N.),  as  well 
as  astonishment  at  the  goodness  of  our  loving 
Creator,  have  I  dwelt  upon  the  sad  state  of  a 
gentleman,  who,  otherwise  in  good  health,  wanted 
the  use  of  those  two  little  muscles  that  serve  to 
lift  up  the  eye-lid,  and  thus  almost  lost  the  use 
of  his  sight,  being  forced,  as  long  as  the  defect 
lasted,  to  shove  up  his  eye  lids  every  moment 
with  his  own  hands. 

If  it  be  owing  to  chance  that  such  small 
muscles  as  these  are  fixed  in  those  parts,  how 
comes  it,  since  so  many  things  must  concur  to 
i  their  motion,  that  we  do  not  meet  with  such  de- 
fects in  millions  of  other  men  ?  Since  chance 
does  as  easily  produce  the  one  effect  as  the 
other ;  and  since  there  be  millions  of  ways  in 


which  the  particles  that  compose  the  texture  of 
such  muscles  might  concur ;  among  which,  how- 
ever, there  would  not  be  one  that  could  dispose 
and  adapt  them  to  such  uses. 

Would  an  infidel  venture  to  affirm,  that  the 
simple  pullies  made  use  of  to  raise  sash-windows, 
had  acquired  their  aptitude  for  that  purpose  by 
chance  ? 

Blessed  be  thy  name,  "  0  !  Thou,  who  art  the 
Light  of  the  World,  for  the  'Instruments  of 
Light '  with  which  Thou  hast  endowed  us.  May 
we  make  a  wise  use  of  them  in  the  study  of 
Thy  works  and  words."  c.  D.  H. 


Revelations  21 :  19.      The  foundations  of  the  walls 
of  the  city." 

Jasper — of  steadiness  and  constancy. 

Sapphire — of  heavenly-mindedness  :  it  being 
a  stone  of  the  color  of  the  heavens. 

Chalcedony — of  zeal. 

Emerald — of  vigor  and  liveliness. 

Sardonyx — a  stone  of  various  colors  of  gifts 
and  graces. 

Sardius — of  courage  and  fortitude,  and  a 
readiness  to  shed  their  blood  for  Christ. 

Chrysolite — of  love,  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. 

Beryl — a  quickness  of  sight  and  understand- 
ing- 

Topaz — of  searching  out  the  Divine  mysteries. 

Chrysopi-asus — of  gravity  and  severity. 

Jacinth — of  spiritual  joy,  calmness  and  se- 
renity of  mind. 

Amethyst — of  sobriety  and  temperance. 

To  take  them  together,  they  probably  signify 
all  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  blessed  apostles, 
by  which  the  religion  of  the  gospel  was  first 
commenced  and  made  to  appear  lovely  to  the 
world. — Poole's  Annotations  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 
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"  To  appoint  unto  them  that  mom-n  in  Zion,  to  give  unto  them 
heauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the  garment  of 
praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness." — Isaiah  61 :  3. 

Art  thou  turning,  restless,  weary, 

From  this  sad,  false  world  away, 
While  the  idols  thou  hast  worshipped. 

At  thy  feet  in  ruins  lay  ? 
When  the  past  brings  bitter  sorrow. 

And  the  future  is  unknown. 
All  thy  rosy  dreams  of  pleasure 

As  the  morning  clouds  have  flown  ; 
Bow  meekly  'neath  the  chastening  rod 

Sent  by  the  Redeemer's  care. 
Until  He  please  to  raise  thee  up 

And  answer  thy  heart's  prayer  ; 
Then  o'er  the  ashes  on  thy  pathway  strown, 
A  glow  of  beauty  from  his  love  is  thrown. 

When  thy  heart  is  longing,  yearning 

For  the  peace  it  does  not  know  ; 
When  the  thought  of  life's  temptations 

O'er  the  future  shadows  throw  ; 
Of  the  ever-thronging  duties, 

'Tis  thy  portion  to  fulfil, 
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When  strength  and  trust  are  not  thine  own, 

Though  right  earnest  is  thy  will, 
Bow  meekly  'neath  the  chastening  rod, 

Sent  by  the  Redeemer's  care, 
Until  he  please  to  raise  thee  up, 
And  answer  thy  heart's  prayer  ; 
Then  for  the  mourning  that  thy  spirit  knows. 
The  oil  of  joy  from  His  good  presence  flows. 

When  Faith,  low- voiced  and  faltering, 

Stands  just  ready  to  depart, 
And  dark  despair  has  well  nigh  set 

His  seal  upon  thy  heart ; 
When  blessings  passed  unheeded  by, 

And  many  a  slighted  call. 
Make  the  earth  appear  as  iron — 

Thy  Heavens  a  brazen  wall ; 
Bow  meekly  'neath  the  chastening  rod 

Sent  by  the  Redeemer's  care, 
Until  he  please  to  raise  the«  up. 

And  answer  thy  heart's  prayer  ; 
Then  o'er  tby  spirit,  through  these  conflicts  passed, 
The  peaceful  mantle  of  his  praise  is  cast. 
Mw  York,  1th  mo.  11,  IBS'?.  E. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — We  have  Liverpool  dates 
to  the  18th  ult. 

England. — In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  I'Tth,  Lord 
Brougham  moved  an  address  to  the  Queen,  praying 
her  to  discountenance  all  measures  tending  to  pro- 
mote the  slave  trade.  A  similar  address  was  moved 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  14th,  by  Charles 
Buxton.  Both  were  agreed  to,  and  members  of  the 
ministry  in  the  respective  houses  pledged  the  efforts 
of  the  government  to  give  them  effect. 

Lord  John  Russell  endeavored  to  introduce  a  new 
bill  for  admitting  Jews  to  Parliament,  but  the  House, 
after  a  noisy  debate,  adjourned  without  action  on  the 
subject.  The  House  voted  half  a  million  on  account 
of  the  late  Persian  war,  after  a  spirited  debate. 

The  shipping  of  the  telegraph  cable  on  board  the 
British  steamer  Agamemnon  at  Greenwich  was  finished 
on  the  18th  ult.,  and  that  on  board  the  Niagara  at  Liver- 
pool was  also  nearly  complete.  It  was  expected  the 
two.  vessels  would  soon  meet  at  Cork,  and  be  readj'to 
commence  operations  early  in  the  present  month, 
which  is  considered  the  most  favorable  time.  The 
continued  tests  of  the  conducting  power  of  the  cable, 
during  the  process  of  coiling  on  board  the  ships,  had 
been  satisfactory.  Final  experiments  through  the 
whole  length  would  be  made  before  leaving  Cork. 

Parliament  has  recently  published  a  series  of  tables, 
showing  tlie  extent  of  Irish  emigration  since  18ul,  and 
its  effect  on  the  population.  From  these  it  appears 
that  the  population,  amounting  to  6,552,385  on  the 
30th  of  3d  month,  1851,  was  reduced  to  6,047,492  at 
tlie  commencement  of  the  present  year.  Sixty-eight 
per  cent,  of  the  emigrants  in  1856  were  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty-six,  and  only  two  per  cent, 
were  above  thirty-five  years  old.  The  total  emigra- 
tion last  year  amounted  to  90,781  persons. 

France. — The  complete  returns  of  the  supplement- 
ary elections  show  that  eleven  opposition  deputies  in 
all  were  elected. 

The  indirect  revenue  of  France  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  year  shows  an  increase  of 
26,000,000  francs. 

The  harvest  was  at  least  three  weeks  earlier  than 
last  year,  reaping  in  some  places  being  over,  and  the 
prospects  were  cheering. 

Spain  — The  government  was  sending  out  troops 
and  materials  to  Cuba,  ready  for  war  against  Mexico, 
should  it  take  place. 


In  consequence  of  the  numerous  arrests,  the  prison: 
of  Madrid  were  so  full  as  to  excite  apprehensions  o  I 
disease  breaking  out  among  the  prisoners. 

Italy. — It  was  asserted  that  the  Italian  govern- 
ments, supported  by  Austria  and  France,  were  abonil 
to  protest  against  the  asylum  which  England  afford!  | 
to  political  refugees.  Austria  was  said  to  be  trying 
to  induce  Prussia  to  join  in  the  movement.  A  younf 
Englishwoman  had  been  arrested  at  Genoa,  chargec 
with  being  an  agent  of  Mazzini,  or  other  conspirator! 
in  London. 

Persia. — The  Shah  is  said  to  have  applied  to  th( 
English  general  for  troops  to  enforce  the  evacuatior 
of  Herat,  which  is  held  by  his  nephew,  who  disapprov- 
ing the  terms  of  the  peace,  refuses  to  withdraw  from 
the  place. 

Domestic. — Governor  Gumming  of  Utah,  goes  oui 
with  instructions  to  see  the  laws  of  the  United  Statti 
faithfully  executed.  No  man  is  to  be  molested  for  hii 
religious  or  political  opinions,  but  held  responsibh 
for  his  conduct.  Should  the  civil  authority  prove  in- 
sufficient to  enforce  the  laws,  military  force  must  bi 
employed.  Ample  powers  are  conferred  on  the 
Governor,  and  much  is  left  to  his  prudence  and  discre- 
tion. Additional  difficulty,  it  is  thought,  may  arisen 
from  the  circumstance  that  Brigham  Young  claims 
the  title  to  all  the  lands  in  the  Territory,  and  hasi 
never  recognized  the  U.  S.  surveys,  and  that  none  o) 
the  Mormons  have  purchased  land  in  accordance  witi 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  consequently  they  have 
no  valid  title.  The  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Utah  contradicts  the  statement  of  Judgei 
Drummond  that  the  records  of  that  Court  were  de- 
stroyed. 

The  Sioux  Indians  in  Minnesota  are  said  to  have 
recently  manifested  symptoms  of  hostility,  and  many 
exaggerated  reports  have  been  circulated,  but  official 
dispatches  represent  the  difficulties  as  settled. 

Recent  accounts  from  Oregon  show  that  the  pro- 
ject of  so-framing  the  State  Constitution  as  to  admit 
slavery,  continues  to  be  zealously  urged  by  a  part  oi 
the  inhabitants.  A  prospectus  has  been  issued  for  a 
pro-slavery  paper. 

The  Leavenworth  Times  states  that  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Kansas,  as  ascertained  by  the  census  just 
taken  by  authority  of  the  Free  State  Legislature, 
exceeds  70,000.  Gov.  Robinson  has  issued  a  procla-: 
mation  for  an  election  for  the  legislature,  on  the  basis 
of  this  new  census,  to  take  place  on  the  3rd  inst.  Wfc 
have  no  authentic  information  as  to  Gov.  AValkcr'?, 
probable  course  on  that  o6casion.  \ 

A  disgraceful  occurence  took  place  at  Cairo,  ill 
on  the  26th  ult.  A  party  from  Missouri,  supposed  ' 
be  nearly  fifty  in  number,  crossed  the  river  in  sear(  r  , 
of  fugitive  slaves,  several  having  recently  escaped  f'l  c  n. 
that  neighborhood.  'J'hcy  surrounded  and  searcluc  j 
the  dwellings  of  several  tree  colored  people,  and  at , 
length  the  latter  excited  by  threats  and  insults,  offered! 
determined  resistnnce  to  further  search  without  a' 
warrant.  A  conflict  ensued,  in  which  one  of  the! 
Missourians  was  badly  wounded.  Three  of  -them  were 
subsequently  arrested.  The  slaves  sought  for  were 
not  in  Cairo  at  the  time,  having  passed  through  ou 
their  way  north. 

A  riot  occured  at  Evansville,  Indiana,  on  the 
24th  ult.,  between  a  party  of  whites  and  a  colony  of 
colored  people  living  near  the  town.  One  of  ihe  latter 
having  committed  some  acts  of  violence  for  which  l.c 
was  arrested,  but  admitted  to  bail,  an  attack  was  made 
on  their  dwellings  by  a  large  body  of  white  men,  and 
several  persons  on  both  sides  were  serioivsly  wounded. 
A  renewal  of  the  attack  being  apprehended,  the 
Sheriff  induced  the  colored  people  to  put  themselves 
under  his  charge,  and  removed  them  to  a  place  ot 
safety,  till  the  excitement  should  be  allayed. 
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Bay  on  Baptism  ;  shewing  that  the  Baptism 
wfthe  Spirit,  and  not  loith  Water,  is  the  true 
lCh7-istian  Baptism.    By  Enoch  Lewis. 

(Continued  from  page  755.) 

The  ministry  of  the  apostles  began  at  Jerusa- 

a,  and  was  for  a  time  confined  to  the  Israelitish 
[  tion.  Their  principal  mission  was  therefore 
!  t  to  draw  the  people  from  the  observance  of 
1 2  law,  in  which  they  were  strongly  entrenched, 
ir  from  the  ceremonies  which  had  grown  out  of 
i  but  to  lead  them  to  Christ,  to  establish  an  un- 
'  Lvering  conviction  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel, 
i  d  to  introduce  the  righteousness  of  Christianity. 
' )  qualify  them  for  this  work,  it  was  not  abso- 
'.  tely  necessary  that  their  understandings  should, 

first,  be  so  far  enlightened  as  to  see  that  the 
spensation  of  the  law  was  finished  by  the  com- 

g  of  Christ.  And  we  accordingly  find,  that 
jjng  after  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  had  ex- 
;nded  beyond  the  limits  of  Judea,  some  of  the 

Jewish  Christians  taught  the  brethren  atAntioch, 
at,  except  they  were  circumcised  after  the 
inner  of  Moses,  they  could  not  be  saved.  And 
aul  and  Barnabas,  after  much  disputation  with 
iem,  found  this  so  grave  a  question,  that  it  was 
3termined  to  lay  the  subject  before  the  apostles 
id  elders  at  Jerusalem.  What  arguments  these 
iacbers  employed  we  are  not  informed.  But  it 
easily  perceived  that  one  quite  as  plausible,  in 
ipport  of  this  doctrine,  might  be  derived  from 
ur  Saviour's  own  words,  as  any  that  have  ever 
een  adduced  in  defence  of  the  perpetuation  of 
fater  baptism.  (Matthew  v.  17 — 19.)  When 
lie  subject  came  under  consideration  at  Jerusa- 
3m,  it  appears  this  doctrine,  which  extended  to 
he  whole  Mosaic  law,  had  its  advocates  there, 
3r  we  are  told  there  was  much  disputing.  (Acts 
;v.  7.)    The  conclusion  to  which  the  assembly 


at  length  came,  may  be  justly  considered  as 
breaking  the  yoke  of  the  Mosaic  law,  for  the  first 
time,  from  the  necks  of  the  disciples  ;  yet,  even 
in  this  conclusion,  we  discern  the  relics  of  Jewish 
predilections.  The  injunction  to  abstain  from 
things  strangled  and  from  blood,  is  manifestly 
founded  on  the  precepts  of  Moses,  (Lev.  iii.  17  ; 
vii.  26;  xvii.  10,  12,  14.  Deut.  xii.  16—23; 
XV.  23,)  and  no  longer  considered  obligatory  upon 
Christians.*  As  this  assembly  was  convened  to 
deliberate  upon  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
revered  of  the  Jewish  observances,  and  to  decide 
whether  it  was  obligatory  upon  Christians,  it  fur- 
nished a  favorable  opportunity  of  expressing  the 
opinion  of  the  apostles  and  elders,  how  far  the 
disciples  were  bound  to  adhere  to  the  ceremonies 
of  the  preceding  dispensations.  They  accord- 
ingly gave  a  united  judgment,  sanctioned  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  divine  spirit.  But  in  the 
judgment  thus  solemnly  pronounced,  there  is  no 
intimation  that  the  baptism  of  their  converts  with 
water,  was  to  be  continued.  Their  silence  on 
this  subject  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  this  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  time  to  express  it,  if  the 
assembly  had  considered  the  baptism  with  water 
as  a  part  of  the  Christian  system.  They  were 
about  drawing  a  line  between  the  requisitions  of 
the  old  and  the  new  dispensation,  and  had  they 
understood  the  injunction  of  their  Lord,  ex- 
pressed in  the  28th  and  29th  of  Matthew,  to 
signify  a  baptizing  with  water,  it  is  difiicult  to 
see  how  they  could  have  failed  to  mention  it.  If, 
however,  they  understood  that  baptism  to  be 
with  the  spirit,  there  was  no  propriety  in  recur- 
ring to  it  in  this  place.  They  were  treating  of 
outward  observances,  and  not  of  the  gifts  and 
graces  of  the  spirit. 

It  is  also  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  in 
the  epistles  which  the  apostles  addressed  to  the 
disciples  and  strangers  scattered  throughout  the 
world,  the  baptism  with  water  is  no  where  en- 
joined. This  omission  could  hardly  have  oc- 
curred, had  they  understood  it  to  be  a  perpetual 
ordinance  in  the  Christian  church.  Although 
the  apostles  did,  at  times,  baptize  their  converts 

*  It  has  been  supposed,  with  considerable  plausi- 
bility, that  the  injunction  to  abstain  from  things 
strangled  and  from  blood,  was  given  to  avoid  offence 
to  the  Jews  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles,  who  were 
in  the  practice  of  reading  the  law  every  Sabbath  day. 
— See  Milner's  Church  HUtory,  vol.  i.  25. 
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with  water,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  practice  was 
ever  considered  by  them  as  essential,  or  that  it 
was  uniformly  observed.  For  in  the  sermon 
which  Peter  preached  on  the  occasion  of  the  sur- 
prise excited  by  healing  the  cripple,  no  mention 
is  made  of  baptizing  them  :  yet  a  great  number 
of  the  hearers  believed  in  the  truth  of  his  doc- 
trine. (Acts  iv.  4.)  In  the  great  conversion  at 
Antioch,  where  the  disciples  were  first  called 
Christians,  and  where  Barnabas  and  Saul  con- 
tinued their  labors  for  a  year,  we  hear  nothing 
of  baptism.    (lb.  xi.  26.) 

Among  the  extensive  labors  of  Paul  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles  we  find  a  few,  and 
only  a  few  instances,  in  which  he  made  use  of 
water  baptism.  I  am  aware  that  the  advocates 
of  water  baptism  are  apt  to  presume,  that,  where 
the  scriptures  are  silent  upon  the  subject,  this 
baptism  was  used.  To  presume  a  fact,  of  which 
we  have  no  information,  and  to  make  that  pre- 
sumption the  basis  of  an  important  conclusion,  is 
not  correct  reasoning.  Presumptions,  to  be  made 
the  foundation  of  a  rational  conclusion,  must  he 
erected  on  strong  probabilities.  This  baptism 
having  been  proved  to  belong  to  the  former  dis- 
pensations, we  have  more  reason,  when  the  sacred 
historians  are  silent  on  the  subject,  to  presume 
that  water  was  not  used,  than  to  suppose  that  it 
was.  If  the  practice  of  baptizing  the  Gentile 
converts  with  water  had  ever  been  general  among 
the  primitive  Christians,  and  especially  if  they 
had  considered  it  as  a  necessary  attendant  upon 
conversion,  it  appeal's  strange  that  we  should  not 
find  the  subject  more  frequently  mentioned  than 
we  do. 

The  texts  and  arguments  hitherto  examined, 
show  that  the  hypothesis  which  makes  water  bap- 
tism a  perpetual  ordinance  in  the  church,  is  not 
founded  upon  scripture  authority;  and  therefore 
those  who  decline  its  use,  are  not,  on  that  account, 
chargeable  with  disrespect  to  the  testimony  of  the 
holy  scriptures. 

But  an  important  inquiry  remains.  Does  the 
New  Testament  prove  that  water  baptism  is  not 
a  part  of  the  dispensation  of  Christ  ?  I  answer 
in  the  affirmative.  The  scriptures  not  only  fail 
to  prove  that  it  is,  but  actually  show  that  it  is 
not,  a  part  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

The  prophet  Ezckiel,  speaking  in  the  name  of 
tlie  Lord,  gives  us  a  very  forcible  description  of 
the  work  and  baptism  of  the  gospel.  "  Then 
will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye 
shall  be  clean  j  from  all  your  filthiness,  and  from 
all  your  idols  will  I  cleanse  you.  A  new  heart 
also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put 
within  you;  and  I  will  take  away  the  stony  heart 
out  of  your  flesh,  and  will  give  you  an  heart  of 
flesh.  And  I  will  put  my  spirit  witliin  you,  and 
cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  ye  .shall 
keep  my  judgments  and  do  them."  (Chap, 
xxxvi.  25 — 27.) 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  our  Lord  de- 
scribes his  kingdom  as  a  spiritual  one.  For  he  tells 


us  the  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  obs , 
vation,  neither  shall  they  say,  lo  here,  or,  i 
there  ;  for  behold  the  kingdom  of  God  is  witt  ■ 
you.    (Luke  xvii.  20,  21.)    And  the  apos  i 
testifies  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  ra(  1 
and  drink,  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  j 
in  the  Holy  Ghost.  (Rom.  xiv.  17.)  The  gn, 
object  of  Christ's  ministry  on  earth,  was  to  tul 
the  attention  of  the  people  from  outward  ai 
visible  objects,  to  those  which  were  inward  ai 
spiritual.    Hence  he  reproved  the  Pharisees  i 
observing   the   minutiae,   but   neglecting  tl 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,  justice,  mercy  ai| 
faith.    (Matt,  xxiii.  23.)    He  admonished 
purity  of  heart,  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  G( 
and  the  righteousness  thereof,  to  make  clean  tl 
inside  of  the  cup — not  to  labor  for  the  me; 
which  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat  which  e 
dureth  unto  everlasting  life.  He  was  accustom* 
to  spiritualize  on  the  various  incidents  that  o 
curred,  and  to  show  that  his  kingdom  was  not 
this  world,  nor  the  righteousness  which  he  can! 
to  establish,  an  external  and  ceremonial,  but 
vital  and  permanent  one.    And  the  apostle  Pan 
when  he  saw  that  remarkable  vision  on  his 
to  Damascus,  was  instructed  that  he  was  to  \ 
sent  to  the  Gentiles,  to  open  their  eyes,  to  ti 
them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  powi 
of  Satan  unto  God  ;  that  they  might  receive  fo 
giveness  of  sins  and  inheritance  among  them  th 
are  sanctified  hy  faith  in  Christ.    (Acts  xxv 
18.)    It  is  therefore  obvious  that  an  outwar' 
ceremony  which  cannot  reach  the  heart,  an 
which  has  no  necessary  connection  with  purit 
of  life,  would  be  an  anomaly  in  such  a  system  a 
this  was  designed  to  be. 

Secondly.    It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  ou 
Lord,  if  he  had  intended  that  his  disciples  in  a 
ages  should  submit  to  this  rite,  would  never  hav, 
administered  it  himself,  or  commanded  others  t, 
administer  it,  in  such,  terms  as  could  not  haV 
been  misunderstood.    But  we  are  told  that  Jcsuj 
himself  baptized  not,  (John  iv.  2;)  and  wbcii 
he  called  his  disciples  to  follow  him,  we  have  n  . 
intimation  that  he  ever  required  them  to  be  bap 
tized.    If  any  of  them  had  been  previously  bap 
tized,  of  which  we  indeed  have  no  account,  i 
could  only  have  been  with  the  baptism  of  Joiin' 
If,  therefore,  baptizing  with  water,  in  his  name 
had  been  part  of  the  Christian  system,  it  mus 
have  been  administered  to  them  all,  whether  they 
had  been  subjected  to  John's  baptism  or  not.  As, 
we  have  no  account  that  those  whom  he  immedi- 
ately called  to  be  his  witnesses,  ever  were  bap  l 
tized  with  water  in  his  name,  orthatheatany  timtj 
commanded  them  to  baptize  others  with  water,; 
it  must  be  manifest  that  this  baptism  is  no  part 
of  his  dispensation.  For  we  must  remember  that 
the  charge  mentioned  in  the  twenty-eighth  of 
Matthew,  has  been  proved  to  relate  to  the  bap-j 
tism  of  the  spirit,  and  not  to  that  of  water.  The 
expression,  '  he  that  believeth  and  is  baptized 
shall  be  saved/  as  recorded  in  Mark,  evidently 
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jlates  to  the  same  transaction  as  that  of  Matthew, 
eing  merely  an  abridgment  of  Matthew's  rela- 
on,  and  consequently  alludes  to  the  same  spirit- 
al  baptism. 

Thirdly.  The  apostle  Paul,  who  was  particu- 
irly  commissioned  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
rentiles,  expressly  disavows  any  commission  to 
aptize  with  water.  Though  he  was  himself 
aptized,  (Acts  ix.  18,)  and  in  some  instances 
onformed  to  the  usages  of  the  preparatory  dis- 
ensation  by  baptizing  others,  yet  when  he  found 
lat  the  Corinthian  converts  were  falling  into 
ontention,  and  exalting  the  instruments  of  their 
onversion,  he  labored  to  draw  their  attention 
rom  outward  observances,  to  the  unity  of  the 
'laith.  He  then  thanked  God  that  he  had  bap- 
"ized  but  few  of  them,  explicitly  declaring  that 
Christ  sent  him  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the 
;cspel.  (1  Cor.  i.  17.)  As  Paul  was  not  behind 
he  chiefest  of  the  apostles,  but  labored  in  the 
gospel  among  the  G-entiles  more  extensively  than 
ny  of  his  brethren,  (Ibid.  xv.  10,)  and  had  no 
;ommission  to  baptize  with  water,  the  conclusion 
js  inevitable,  that  water  baptism  is  no  part  of  the 
dispensation  which  he  was  commissioned  to  pro- 
il&im.  If  further  evidence  was  required,  we 
kave  it  in  the  passage  before  us.    For  why  did 

iKe  apostle  thank  God  that  he  had  baptized  so 
;w  of  them  ?  He  must  have  perceived  that  in 
oing  so,  he  had  not  only  acted  without  divine 
iithority,  but  had  assumed  an  office  which  be 
ad  better  declined ;  that  this  baptism  was  to 
le  Corinthians  not  merely  useless,  but  actually 
ijurious.  It  had  been,  or  at  least  was  liable  to 
e,  made  the  occasion  of  imputing  to  him  the 
resumption  of  baptizing  in  his  own  name.  (lb. 
15.)  When  the  apostles  baptized  their  Jewish 
converts  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  application  of 
an  old  and  familiar  ceremony,  to  a  new  object, 
was  a  mode  of  leading  them  to  Christianity, 
bhrough  the  rituals  of  the  law,  very  consonant 
with  the  condescension  to  the  weakness  of  man, 

fvery  where  conspicuous  in  the  divine  dispensa- 
ions.  But  when  the  gospel  was  preached  to 
the  Gentiles,  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  the 
fceremonies  of  the  Jewish  law,  the  enlightened 
]|mind  of  the  apostle  Paul  soon  perceived  that  the 

f)aptism  with  water,  instead  of  leading  them  to 
Dhrist,  had  a  tendency  to  direct  their  attention 
from  the  primary  object  of  Christian  faith.  He 
I  therefore  thanked  God  that  he  had  baptized  but 
few  of  them,  plainly  declaring  that  the  ministry 
of  the  gospel,  and  not  baptizing  with  water,  was 
his  proper  busini'ss.  This  declaration  also  proves 
most  conclusively,  that  baptizing  with  water  is 
neither  a  part  of,  nor  a  necessary  appendage  to, 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 

The  same  apostle,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  adjionishing  them  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  subjoins,  in  a  few 
words,  a  general  summary  of  Christian  theology. 
"  There  is  one  body  and  one  spirit,  even  as  ye 
are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling.  One 


Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and 
Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all, 
and  in  you  all."  (Eph.  iv.  4 — 6.)  The  serious 
Christian  will  not  need  to  be  informed  that  this 
one  essential  baptism  is  that  of  Christ,  the  bap- 
tism which  purifies  the  heart,  and  brings  those 
who  experience  it  into  the  unity  of  the  spirit, 
and  into  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  with  the 
Son.  This  one  essential  baptism,  the  antitype, 
of  which  the  washings  under  the  law,  and  the 
baptism  of  John,  were  expressive  figures,  is  testi- 
fied of  by  the  apostle  Peter,  as  bringing  salva- 
tion by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  But 
besides  informing  us  that  the  baptism  which 
saves  us,  is  the  antitype*  of  the  ark  which  saved 
the  whole  human  race,  then  consisting  of  but 
eight  persons,  from  the  waters  of  the  flood,  he 
adds,  as  if  apprehensive  that  his  meaning  might 
be  misunderstood,  and  the  baptism  of  water  be 
mistaken  for  that  to  which  he  refers,  "  not  the 
putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God." — 
(1  Peter  iii.  21.)  This  declaration  is  remarkable 
for  its  fulness  and  force.  As  the  washings  pre- 
scribed by  Moses,  and  the  baptism  of  John,  did 
put  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  the  apostle  in- 
forms us  negatively  that  this  is  not  the  true  sav- 
ing baptism  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  inas- 
much as  the  baptism  of  Christ,  with  his  own 
blessed  spirit,  rectifies  the  heart,  and  cleanses 
from  the  pollutions  of  sin,  and  thereby  produces 
the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,  he 
tells  us  affirmatively,  that  this  is  the  baptism 
which  brings  life  and  salvation. 

Lastly.  In  all  those  places  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment wliere  the  baptism  of  Christ  is  mentioned, 
we  find  no  intimation  of  that  weak  and  forlorn 
opinion,  which  some  moderns  have  advanced, 
that  the  baptism  of  water  and  that  of  the  spirit, 
make  up  the  baptism  of  Christ.  The  baptism 
with  water,  and  that  with  the  spirit,  are  no  where 
mentioned  together  except  by  way  of  contrast, 
or  as  type  and  antitype ;  the  one  as  present  or 
past,  the  other  as  yet  to  come  ;  the  one  as  pre- 
paratory and  decreasing,  the  other  as  increasing 
and  permanent.  "  I  indeed  baptize  you  with 
water  unto  repentance,  but  he  shall  baptize  you 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire."  (Matt.  iii.. 
11.)  "  [  indeed  have  baptized  you  with  water, 
but  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost.'^ 
(Mark  i.  8.)  "  Then  remembered  I  the  ward  of 
the  Lord,  how  that  he  said,  John  indeed  baptized 
with  water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Ghost."  (Acts  xi.  16.)  "  That  he  should 
be  made  manifest  to  Israel,  therefore  am  I  come 
baptizing  with  water."  (John  i.  31.  33.)  "  He 
that  sent  me  to  baptize  with  water,  the  same  said 

*  Our  English  translation  of  this  passage  is  obscure 
and  defective.  The  words,  the  like  figure  whereunio, 
ought  to  be,  the  antitype  whereof;  for  the  Greek 
stvT/Ti/Tov  signifies  an  antitype,  not  a  figure.  The  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  water  baptism,  however,  gain  noth- 
ing by  the  adoption  of  the  common  translation. 
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unto  me,  upon  whom  tliou  shalt  see  the  spirit 
descending  and  remaining  upon  him,  the  same  is 
he  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  am 
not  the  Christ,  but  am  sent  before  him.  He 
must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease."  (lb.  iii. 
28.  30.)  Hence  it  is  evident  that  these  baptisms 
are  spoken  of  as  separate  and  distinct,  in  their 
offices,  as  well  as  their  nature.  The  author  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  speaks  of  the  doc- 
trine of  baptisms  in  the  plural  number.  We 
also  find  they  were  not  dependent  upon  each 
other  as  cause  and  effect;  for  we  read  that  great 
multitudes,  among  whom  were  many  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  came  to  John's  bap- 
tism, of  whom  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  all,  or  even  that  many  of  them,  ever  ex- 
perienced the  baptism  of  the  spirit.  (Matt.  iii. 
7.)  The  family  of  Cornelius  were  baptized  with 
the  spirit  before  they  were  baptized  with  water. 
(Acts  X.  44.)  The  disciples  whom  Paul  found 
at  Ephesus  had  been  baptized  with  water,  and 
yet  had  not  even  heard  of  the  Holy  Grhost.  (lb. 
xix.  2,  3.)  And  Simon  Magus,  though  baptized 
with  water,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  baptized 
with  the  spirit  at  all,  (lb.  viii.  13,  20,  21 ;)  and 
there  is  no  intimation  in  the  scriptures  that  the 
baptism  with  water  is  necessary  in  order  to 
render  the  baptism  of  the  spirit  complete  and 
efiFectual ;  or  that  the  immersion  of  the  body  in 
water  can  purge  the  conscience  or  take  away  the 
sins  of  the  soul. 

If  we  reflect,  as  every  professor  of  Christianity 
ought  seriously  to  do,  upon  the  nature  and  de- 
sign of  the  Christian  religion,  upon  the  trans- 
cendent character  of  its  founder,  and  the  purity 
and  spirituality  of  his  dispensation,  we  can 
scarcely  fail  to  perceive,  that  to  load  it  with  any 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  preceding  dispensations, 
is  to  cloud  its  lustre  and  tarnish  its  beauty. 

The  transient  character  of  the  former  dispen- 
sations, and  the  permanence  of  that  which  our 
Lord  introduced,  are  beautifully  represented  in 
the  vision  which  three  of  the  disciples  saw  in  the 
holy  mount.  For  they  saw  Moses,  the  minister 
of  the  law,  and  Klias,  by  which  appellation  John 
the  Baptist  is  frequently  designated,  talking  with 
Jesus.  These  appeared  in  glory,  and  spake  of 
his  decease  which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jeru- 
salem. (Matthew  xvii.  1 — 5.  Mark  ix.  2—8. 
Luke  ix.  28—36.)  The  law  of  Moses,  and  the 
ministry  of  John,  were  glorious  in  their  day,  and 
pointed  to  Christ  and  bis  dispensation,  as  their 
completion.  Peter  was  desirous  of  remaining 
where  they  then  were,  and  proposed  to  make 
three  tabernacles,  one  for  their  Master,  one  for 
Moses,  and  one  for  Elias.  And  he  and  the  other 
di.sciplcs  appear  to  have  retained  a  corre.'sponding 
inclination  for  some  time  after  our  Lord's  ascen- 
sion. They  were  for  maintaining  the  law  and  ■ 
the  baptism  of  John,  along  with  the  religion  of 
Christ.  They  proposed  to  place  the  tabernacles  ' 
of  Moses  and  Elias  by  the  side  of  his.  But  ' 
while  he  spake,  a  bright  cloud  overshadowed  i 


them,  and  a  voice  came  out  of  the  cloud,  which 
said,  "  this  is  my  beloved  son  in  whom  I  am  i 
well  pleased  ;  hear  ye  him."    And  when  the  I 
voice  was  past,  Jesus  was  found  alone.    Moses  1 
and  Elias  had  passed  away,  but  the  Lamb  oti 
Grod,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world, 
the  author  and  minister  of  the  new  covenant,  re- 
mained ;  and  remained  alone. 

(To  be  concluded.)  I 


All  Address  to  Parents  and  others  on  the  Early 
Training  and  Scrijitural  Instruction  of  Chil- 
dren. 

(From  London  Yearly  Meeting,  1857.) 

The  attention  of  this  meeting  has  been  closely 
directed  to  the  condition  in  which  children  enter 
our  boarding  schools,  in  regard  to  their  moral 
culture,  habits  of  mind,  and  knowledge  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  to  the  influence  which  this  con- 
dition exerts  on  their  progress  and  attainments 
while  there.  The  connection  which  exists  be- 
tween early  training  at  home  and  the  progress 
of  the  child  at  school,  is  often  so  marked  and 
unquestionable  as  to  claim  for  this  subject  the 
very  earnest  consideration  of  parents.  When 
watchful  care  has  not  been  exercised  over  the 
early  buddings  of  temper  and  intelligence,  it  is 
afterwards  found  that  evil  dispositions  have  ac- 
quired strength,  that  hurtful  habits  have  been 
formed,  and  that  the  neglected  memory,  under- 
standing, and  conscience,  are  ill  prepared  to  ac- 
cept with  profit  the  instruction  of  school.  Edu- 
cation for  good  or  evil  commences  in  infancy. 
The  formation  of  character  is  going  on  from  the 
beginning,  and  the  disposition  is  often  influenced 
through  life  by  the  impressions  of  childhood. 
The  mind  and  the  affections,  not  le.ss  than  the 
bodily  health,  demand  constant  watchfulness  and 
culture.  To  the  Christian  mother  the  precious 
infant  is  committed  with  ,the  implied  charge  on 
behalf  of  its  heavenly  Parent — Take,  this  child 
and  nurse  it  for  Me. 

How  solemn  are  the  responsibilities  thus  in- 
volved, and  how  needful  that  the  parental  obli- 
gations should  not  be  put  aside  or  turned  awav 
from,  under  any  feeling  of  discouragement  or 
want  of  qualification.  It  is  not  on  the  highly 
gifted  parent  alone  that  the  duty  is  imposed  of 
training  up  his  children  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  it  is  a 
charge  laid  upon  every  parent ;  and  the  sense  of 
our  own  insufficiency,  however  deeply  felt,  will 
prove  no  valid  plea  for  neglect,  when  we  are 
called  to  account  for  the  trust  committed  to  our 
keeping.  Let  none  doubt,  whilst  endeavoring, 
with  single-minded  earnestness  and  in  reliance 
upon  higher  aid,  to  discharge  this  duty,  that 
ability  will  be  granted  to  them  ;  let  them  rather 
believe  that  they  will  reap  the  reward  of  their 
efforts  in  a  blessing  upon  their  children  and 
upon  themselves.  The  endearing  relation  which 
subsiets  between  parents  and  their  tender  ofl- 
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spring  ought  surely  to  awaken  in  the  hearts  of 
the  former  earnest  breathings  of  spirit,  that  they 
ay  bo  helped  to  train  their  children,  even  from 
very  early  years,  in  tenderness  of  conscience,  in 
obedience  to  the  restraints  and  guidance  of  the 
Holy '  Spirit,  and  in  the  love  of  Christ  our 
Saviour. 

We  are  thankful  in  believing  that  very  many 
of  ur  Friends  do  earnestly  endeavor  to  bring  up 
their  children  in  the  "  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord,"  in  a  reverence  for  truth  and  the 
habit  of  truth  speaking,  in  a  prompt  submission 
to  parental  authority,  and  in  an  intelligent  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is, 
however,  with  pain  that  we  have  to  acknowledge, 
that  instances  continue  to  occur  of  children  en- 
tering our  schools  very  imperfectly  iostructed  in 
their  moral  and  religious  duties,  and  lamentably 
ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  sacred  volume  ; 
the  want  of  knowledge  extending  in  some  cases 
to  the  most  simple  facts  and  histories  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  On  the  parents  of  such, 
and  indeed  on  all  our  members  who  hold  the 
patentql  relation,  this  meeting  would  impress  the 
imperative  duty  of  endeavoring  to  make  their 
children  acquainted  in  very  early  life  with  the 
leading  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  with 
the  instructive  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  especially  with  that  blessed  message  of  mercy 
to  fallen  man  which  is  recorded  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

How  appropriate  and  how  interesting  would 
be  the  occupation  of  a  few  minutes  each  evening 
I  before  retiring  to  rest,  and  of  larger  portions  of 
!  time  on  First-days,  in  hearing  each  child  of  a 
family  repeat  to  his  parent  a  scripture  text  learned 
during  the  day,  or  passages  from  the  Psalms  and 
i  the  prophecies,  or  from  the  parables  and  precepts 
of  our  Lord.  Whilst  such  exercises  would  richly 
I  store  the  memory,  and  strengthen  the  intellect, 
'   how  many  opportunities  would  they  aiford  to  the 
watchful  parent,  to  impart  some  lesson  of  Chris- 
!   tian  practice,  or  to  present  some  simple  view  of 
I   divine  truth.    How  might  the  child's  feelings 
be  interested,  his  sympathies  awakened,  and  his 
I   affections  warmed  and  cherished,  as  he  listened 
to  the  beautiful  narratives  of  Abraham's  faith, 
of  .loseph's  filial  obedience  and  purity,  of  Sam- 
uel's early  piety,  of  Jonathan  and  David's  friend- 
ship, of  the  undaunted  faithfulness  of  Daniel  and 
his  three  companions  to  their  Grod  ;  and,  above 
all,  of  the  meek  and  patient  suffering  of  the  Holy 
Rede-mer,  his  tender  love  for  children,  and  his 
wonderful  works  of  beneficence  and  power.  Nor 
are  the  warnings  conveyed  in  the  narratives  of 
the  Flood,  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, of  the  forty  years'  wanderings  of  the 
Israelites,  of  G-ehazi,  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
and  of  many  others,  to  be  unheeded  or  unim- 
proved.   How  often  have  the  lessons  of  child- 
hood, thus  given,  been  remembered  through  life  ; 
and  how  often  has  the  tone  of  religious  feeling, 
thus  early  implanted,  been  the  instrument^  of 


preservation  through  youth,  and  the  blessing  of 
manhood  and  old  age. 

This  Meeting  desires  therefore  to  encourage 
parents,  fathers  as  well  as  mothers,  to  act  as  be- 
comes their  responsible  position.  Let  both  la- 
bor, hand  in  hand ;  neither  can  be  excused.  But 
to  mothers  we  would  specially  appeal,  and  urge 
them  to  be  faithful  to  their  peculiar  trust.  May 
they  ever  remember  that  to  them  is  committed  a 
power  over  the  tender  and  susceptible  minds  of 
their  children,  which  no  others  possess;  that 
they  cannot,  without  inflicting  injury — often  ir- 
remediable in  after  life — omit  to  exercise  this 
power ;  nor  can  they  transfer  it  to  any  delegated 
educator.  However  inadequate  they  may  feel 
for  such  a  service,  He  who  has  invested  them 
with  the  au  hority,  the  gentle  yet  powerful  au- 
thority of  love,  will,  in  answer  to  their  prayers 
for  grace  and  qualification,  grant  the  aid  of  his 
Holy  Spirit,  and  enable  them  rightly  to  perform 
it.  May  they  be  animated  by  the  remembrance 
that,  through  the  availing  intercession  of  Him 
who  said  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,"  access  is  freely  granted  to  the  throne  of 
grace ;  and  may  they,  by  example  and  by  pre- 
cept, early  invite  those  entrusted  to  them  to  the 
continual  exercise  of  this  inestimable  privilege. 

Joseph  Thorp,  Clerk. 


EXPERIENCE  AND  CONVICTIONS  OF 
DR.  GUTHRIE. 

Dr.  Guthrie,  of  Edinburgh,  when  recently 
waiting  upon  the  Lord  Provost  and  magistrates 
of  that  city,  to  represent  to  them  the  necessity 
for  reducing  the  number  of  "  licenses,"  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  delivered  the  following 
graphic  testimony  of  what  he  had  seen  and  known 
in  his  capacity  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel : — 

"  Seven  years  of  my  residence  in  Edinburgh, 
as  a  minister,  was  down  in  these  localities.  It 
was  there  I  spent  my  time,  and  it  was  in  these 
localities  that  I  almost  broke  my  heart ;  and 
many  a  day,  when  I  sauntered  from  house  to 
house,  and  room  to  room,  and  saw  nothing  but 
misery  and  wretchedness,  and  crime,  I  was 
tempted  to  rue  the  day  when  I  left  a  sober, 
decent,  country  parish,  to  find  myself  called  to 
minister  where,  at  every  turn  and  corner,  that 
most  detestable  vice  of  drunkenness,  fed  in  those 
public-houses,  met  me  and  marred  all  my  efforts, 
and  led  me  to  go  home  and  say,  '  No  man  hath 
believed  my  report,  to  none  is  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  revealed.'  If  there  is  one  thing  I  feel 
more  intensely  than  another,  it  is  that  drinking 
is  our  national  curse,  and  sin,  and  shame,  and 
weakness  ;  and  I  speak  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness  when  I  say,  that  I  believe  that  horrid 
vice  destroys  more  men  and  women,  body  and 
soul,  breaks  more  hearts,  ruins  more  families, 
than  all  the  other  vices  of  the  country  added 
together. 

"  They  talk  of  exaggeration !    It  has  been 
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alleged  that  sixty  millions  of  money — more  than 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  British  empire — is 
spent  upon  these  intoxicating  liquors,  and  that 
fifty  millions  of  that  amount  is  spent  by  the 
working  classes  of  the  people.  Men  say  it  is 
incredible.  Incredible  or  not  incredible,  I  refer 
any  man  to  Mr.  Porter's  paper,  read  before  the 
British  Association,  in  which  he  demonstrates 
and  proves  by  figures,  from  the  records  of  the 
Government  oflBices,  that,  so  far  from  the  esti- 
mate I  have  quoted  being  an  exaggeration,  it  is 
within  the  mark  instead  of  over  it. 

"  I  need  not  speak  of  the  multitude  of  lives 
that  perish  through  this  vice.  Nothing  struck 
me  more  in  these  localities  than  to  find  more 
than  half  the  families  in  the  churchyard.  The 
slow  murder  of  innocent  infants,  in  this  town, 
by  drunken  parents,  far  outdoes  anything  that 
Herod  ever  did  when  he  slaughtered  the  infants 
at  Bethlehem.  I  believe  there  are  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  unhappy  children  who  owe  the 
untimely  termination  of  their  lives  to  nothing 
else  than  the  drunken  habits  of  their  parents. 
I  appeal  to  every  city  missionary,  I  appeal  to 
every  minister  of  the  town  who  does  his  duty 
honestly  in  these  localities,  who  feels  an  interest 
in  the  state  and  welfare  of  his  people,  if  the 
obstacle  that  meets  him  at  every  turn  is  not 
drunkeness  ?  I  believe  you  may  build  as  many 
churches  and  plant  as  many  schools  as  you  can, 
till  they  stand  as  thick  as  the  trees  in  the  forest, 
but  while  this  enormous  evil  is  to  be  stopped, 
you  build  in  vain.  I  am  not,  mind  you,  speak- 
ing out  of  book.  I  labored,  as  I  said,  six  or 
seven  years  following  among  the  people,  and  I 
am  just  giving  you  my  own  experience." 

Bristol  Temperance  Herald. 


GOOD  RESOLUTIONS. 
A  Tract  for  the  Children. 

"■  Now,"  said  Mary  Lee,  as  she  sprang  up  one 
bright  cold  winter's  morning,  "  I  am  going  to 
see  if  I  can't  do  just  what  is  right  to-A^y,  instead 
of  what  is  merely  pleasant.  I  believe  half  the 
trouble  I  have,  is,  as  mother  says,  because  I  am 
always  trying  to  avoid  trouble ;  and  that  if  I  were 
to  set  resolutely  about  doing  my  duty,  without 
thinking  of  any  thing  else,  1  should  have  a  great 
deal  more  comfort." 

"  I  think  that  would  be  very  nice,"  said  her 
little  sister  Lucy,  rubbing  her  eyes,  "  and  I  mean 
to  try  to  do  something  good  too;  I  think  I  will 
try  to  help  every  body." 

Lucy  had  a  very  loving  little  heart,  and  it  was 
easier  for  her,  than  it  is  for  some  little  girls,  to 
give  up  her  own  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  others. 
They  ran  into  tiieir  mother's  dressing-room  ;  but 
Mary's  resolution  was  almost  broken  at  the  very 
first  trial,  as  her  mother  said,  "  Those  are  not 
your  morning-dresses,  my  little  daughters ;  you 
must  change  them." 

"  Oh  !  mother,  it  is  so  cold  !"  began  Mary, 


but  the  thought  crossed  her  mind,  "It  is  rin! 
to  obey  mother,"  and  she  turned  toward  tli , 
door. 

"Never  mind,  I  will  go  for  them,  Sistc| 
Mary,"  said  Lucy,  running  before  her.  Bui 
Mary  by  that  time  had  remembered  her  gooi  L 
resolution,  and  the  change  was  quickly  amj 
cheerfully  accomplished.  I 

At  the  breakfast  table  they  told  their  fathe  i 
and  mother  of  their  plans,  which  met  with  grea  j 
approbation.  | 

"I  do  not  want,"  said  Mary,  "to  be  like  thi| 
Sybarites  mother  told  us  about  yesterday,  whi  i 
took  so  much  pains  to  make  themselves  com  | 
fortable,  that  finally  even  the  crumpling  of  !  i 
rose-leaf  troubled  them"  \ 

Just  then  the  buckwheat  cakes  were  handec' 
to  Mary.  The  one  next  to  her  happened  to  b(' 
a  little  burnt.  She  had  been  too  well  taught  t( 
make  any  remark,  but  there  was  a  shade  on  hei 
countenance  as  she  took  it. 

"  One  of  Mary's  rose-leaves  is  a  little  rumpled, 
I  think,"  said  her  father,  smiling,  as  he  noticed 
the  change.  "  I  suspect  our  little  neighbors  in 
the  log-house  over  on  the  hill,  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  cakes  of  any  kind  for  their  break- 
fast." 

"  Cannot  we  help  them  ?"  asked  Lucy. 
"  Yes,"  said  her  mother ;  "  Sai-ah  shall  make  us 
some  nice  soup  to-day,  and  we  will  carry  it  to 
them.    Their  old  grandmother  is  very  sick." 

When  breakfast  was  over,  their  mother  drew 
the  two  little  girls  close  to  her  side.  "  I  cannot 
tell  you,  my  darlings,"  said  she,  "how  glad  lam 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  has  put  it  in  your 
hearts  to  desire  to  do  what  is  right ;  but  you  must 
remember,  we  must  have  His  help  all  the  time 
to  enable  us  to  keep  our  good  resolutions.  Look, 
Lucy,  in  the  15th  chapter  of  John,  and  see  what 
our  Saviour  says." 

Lucy  read  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  verse, 
"  Without  me,  ye  can  do  nothing." 

"Now,  my  precious  children,"  continued  their 
mother,  "let  us  sit  here  quietlj?  a  little  while 
together,  and  try  to  lift  up  our  hearts  to  Him  for 
strength  to  do  just  what  would  please  him.  We 
must  believe,  too,  that  He  will  give  it  to  us,  be- 
cause He  has  promised  tliat  if  we  ask  we  shall 
receive ;  and  it  does  not  please  Him  if  we  do  not 
believe  His  words." 

They  sat  together  for  a  little  while,  and  their 
mother  earnestly  prayed  that  it  would  please  their 
tieavenly  Father  to  show  them  all  His  will,  and 
help  them  to  do  it,  for  the  sake  of  their  dear 
Saviour,  wlio  left  Ilis  home  in  heaven,  and  came 
to  sufi'er  and  to  die  for  us  that  we  might  be  "  re- 
deemed from  all  iniquity." 

The  children's  hearts  were  softened,  and  they 
were  ready  to  set  about  their  daily  duties  with 
much  less  confidence  in  themselves,  and  conse- 
quently with  more  probability  of  doing  right  than 
wlien  they  made  these  resolutions  in  their  own 
strength. 
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"  Now,"  said  their  mother,  "  I,  too,  have  some 
uties  to  perform,  and  will  leave  you  for  awhile; 
have  no  doubt  you  know  very  well  what  yours 
Te." 

I  Mary  hesitated  a  little,  after  her  mother  left 
he  room. '  "  I  know  I  ought  to  go  and  put  away 
jj  clean  clothes  nicely  in  the  drawers,"  said 
he  to  herself,  "but  I  would  rather  sit  here  by 
he  warm  fire  and  read,  or  finish  grandfather's 
Uppers.  I  want  to  get  them  done  very  much, 
^'ever  mind,  duty  first  and  pleasure  afterwards," 
ontiuuedshe;  and  calling  Lucy,  they  ran  up 
itairs,  and  every  thing  was  soon  in  the  nicest 
iirder.  "Now,"  said  she,  "  I  have  a  nice 
ime.  But  then,  there  are  the  lessons.  I  begin 
0  thiak  it  is  duty  all  the  time." 

"  Well,  then,  I  suppose,"  said  her  cousin 
'^llen,  "  it  would  be  the  best  way  to  find  pleasure 
n  doing  our  duty,  would  it  not  ?" 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Mary,  with  a  little  bit 
iif  a  sigh ;  but  she  resolutely  set  herself  down  to 
tvork. 

)  "  Come,  Lucy,"  said  Ellen,  "  leave  the  kitten 
and  begin  the  lessons  now;  it  is  quite  time." 

"  Why,  Cousin  Ellen,"  said  Lucy,  who  dearly 
ioved  play,  "  I  was  not  trying,  like  Sister  Mary, 
i[  was  just  going  to  help  people  to-day." 

"We  must  try  to  do  all  our  duty  every  day," 
eplied  cousin  Ellen,  seriously,  though  she  could 
carcely  help  smiling  at  Lucy's  ingenious  excuse, 
i"  Besides,  it  will  be  the  greatest  help  to  your 
jmother  to  have  good  lessons.  There  are  few 
jthings  which  trouble  her  more,  than  to  see  you 
jindolent  and  inattentive." 

'■    "  Oh !  I  did  not  think  of  that,"  said  Lucy, 

istroking  the  kitten.    "  Go,  Patty,  and  take  a 

;nap,  now,  I  must  go  to  my  work." 

i    The  girls  found  that  by  industry  and  atten- 

ition,  the  lessons,  about  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
they  had  been  growing  careless,  were  completed 
in  half  the  time  they  had  formerly  occupied. 
"  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  yoa  to-day,  my 

;  little  daughters,"  said  their  mother,  when  the 
last  lesson  was  correctly  recited.    "  Go  out  now 

,and  have  a  fine  frolic  on  the  piazza,  and  there  you 
may  build  wigwams,  or  play  battle-door,  or 
amuse  yourselves  as  you  like.  Remember  what 
I  told  you  the  other  day.  Play  heartily  when 
you  do  play,  and  work  when  you  work.  I  want 
to  see  you  in  earnest  about  every  thing  you  un- 
dertake." 

The  children  were  in  fine  spirits  for  play,  for 
nothing  makes  us  so  happy  as  trying  to  do  what 
is  right,  and  they  made  the  piazza  ring  with  their 
shouts  of  laughter.  After  dinner  they  all  went 
to  carry  the  nice  soup  to  the  poor  old  woman. 
"  Indeed,"  thought  Mary,  as  she  looked  at  their 
comfortless  home,  with  an  old  stove,  which  seemed 
to  give  out  much  more  smoke  than  heat,  the 
little  boys  barefooted  and  very  poorly  dressed, 
"T[  do  think  I  never  will  fret  again  about  any 
thing."  Yet  when  they  returned  home,  she  was 
very  much  inclined  to  lay  her  bonnet  and  cloak 
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down  in  the  hall,  instead  of  going  up  stairs  in 
the  cold  to  put  them  away.  However  she  thought 
in  time,  "  I  must  try  to  do  right,  even  in  little 
things,"  and  felt  very  much  better  satisfied  when 
it  was  properly  done. 

In  the  evening  she  was  relating  to  her  mother, 
how  much  happier  she  had  been  for  the  endeavor 
to  do  what  was  right,  but,  continued  she,  "  It 
is  very  strange,  mother,  but  it  seems  to  me,  that, 
when  I  ought  to  do  any  thing,  I  am  the  most 
unwilling,  and  want  to  do  something  else  di- 
rectly." 

"That  is  because  we  have  such  naughty 
hearts,"  said  her  mother  ;  "  but  if  we  are  earnest 
in  trying  to  do  right,  we  have  the  promise  of  our 
Saviour,  that  He  will  help  us  in  the  time  of 
need  ;  and  we  shall  finally  be  able  to  say  with  the 
apostle,  '  Thanks  be  unto  God  who  giveth  us  the 
victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'" — 
Tract  Association  of  Friends  :  New  York. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Thoroughly  convinced  as  we  are  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  American  Union  is  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  all  classes  of  our  free  population, 
and  to  the  ultimate  freedom  and  welfare  of  the 
slaves,  it  is  yet  impossible  to  resist  the  convic- 
tion that  its  permanency  is  endangered  by  the 
discordant  elements  existing  in  the  land.  Happy 
will  it  be  for  our  country  if  the  principles  of  true 
patriotism — which  are  nothing  less  than  the  pure 
doctrines  proclaimed  by  the  Prince  of  Peace — 
shall  become  victorious  in  the  conflict. 

The  London  Quarterly  Revieio  closes  an  arti- 
cle on  American  Slavery  with  the  following 
speculations  : — 

"  We  own  our  inability  to  prophesy,  or  even 
to  conjecture,  what,  ten  years  hence,  or  even  five 
years  hence,  will  be  the  condition  of  the  States 
and  territories  now  constituting  the  Union.  The 
forces  that  keep  them  together  are  enormous. 
There  is  national  vanity,  the  pride  of  forming  an 
empire  already  a  match  for  any  existing  Power, 
soon  to  become  superior  to  any  single  rival,  and 
likely  within  the  lives  of  our  younger  readers  to 
dictate  to  the  whole  world,  civilized  and  unciv- 
ilized. In  fifty  years  the  Union,  if  it  shall  sub- 
sist, will  contain  one  hundred  millions  of  the 
richest  and  the  most  energetic  population  that 
has  ever  formed  one  body  politic.  It  seems  at 
first  sight  impossible  that  any  arguments  or  any 
combination  of  arguments  should  induce  men  to 
reject  such  a  destiny.  But  nations  arc  gov- 
erned less  by  reason  than  by  passion,  and  on  the 
side  of  disunion  are  arrayed  the  strongest  pas- 
sions of  human  nature — resentment,  hatred,  fear, 
the  recollection  of  past  injuries,  treacheries,  and 
insults,  and  the  anticipation  of  future  ones;  a 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  South  that  the  North 
is  resolved  to  destroy  an  institulion  on  the  per- 
manence of  which  the  fortune  and  even  the  life 
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of  every  planter  are  supposed  to  depend;  a  be- 1  to  what  he  did  during  his  life, — "he  served  hi 
lief  on  the  part  of  the  North  that  that  institution  |  own  generation  by  the  will  of  God."    And  thi 


is  a  national  sin,  endangering  in  another  world 
the  prospects  of  all  its  abettors,  and  in  this  world 
distorting  the  policy,  injuring  the  prosperity,  and 
disgracing  the  character  of  the  nation. 

Between  such  feelings  and  such  opinions  what 
room  is  there  for  compromise  ?    The  North  is 
resolved  to  repress,  to  circumscribe,  and  eventu- 
ally to  abolish  slavery.    The  South  is  resolved 
not  only  to  perpetuate  but  to  extend  it.  The 
fraud  and  violence  of  the  South  have  as  yet  been 
successful.    Can  she  continue  to  be  so  ?    To  a 
bystander  this  seems  to  be  impossible.  Thatthe 
weaker,  the  poorer,  the  less  intelligent  minority 
should  in  a  bad  cause  prevail  against  the  sympa- 
thy and  the  reason  of  the  wbole  civilized  world, 
is  opposed  to  all  our  experience.     The  South 
must,  we  think,  be  in  time  defeated.    Will  she 
acquiesce  in  that  defeat  ?    Even  supposing  her 
to  acquiesce — that  is  to  say,  supposing  her  not 
to  immediately  break  off  from  the  Union — can 
she  join  with  the  North  in  working  it?    Can  a 
people,  thus  inflamed  and  divided,  unite  once  in 
every  four  years  in  the  election  of  a  ruler  with 
more  power  and  patronage  than  any  czar  or  em- 
peror ? — of  a  ruler  who  immediately  on  his  ac- 
cession has  ninety  thousand  paid  places  to  scat- 
ter over  a  country  in  which  money  is  almost  the 
only  social  distinction  ? — of  a  ruler  who  for  four 
years  is  to  be  the  irremovable  master  of  the  home 
and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  whole  empire  ;  who 
can  wield  the  disciplined  force  of  the  national 
army  and  navy,  and  let  slip  the  ruffians  and  pi- 
rates of  private  war,  against  every  independent 
country  which  his  party  may  covet,  and  against 
every  home  province  which  it  may  wish  to  plun- 
der or  to  oppress  ? 

Every  election  approaches  nearer  and  nearer 
to  a  civil  war.  Before  every  election  the  threats 
of  the  party  that  fears  disappointment  are  louder 
and  louder.  Will  they  ever  be  executed  ?  If 
Colonel  Fremont  had  succeeded  last  December, 
as  but  for  the  intervention  of  a  third  candidate 
he  must  have  done,  would  the  South  have  sub- 
mitted in  impotent  rage  ?  If,  as  probably  will 
be  the  case,  he  should  succeed  four  years  hence, 
will  she  then  submit  ?  We  will  not  venture  to 
answer  any  of  these  questions.  But  it  does  ap 
pear  to  us  that  a  bond  which  every  four  years  is 
on  the  point  of  separating  must  eventually  snap." 


"generation  work,"  as  it  has  been  called,  it  i 
the  duty  of  every  one  of  us  to  fulfil,  as  much  a 
it  was  that  of  Israel's  king.    Few  indeed  can  es 
peet  to  rule  over  kingdoms,  or  to  be  remembere 
by  their  deeds  or  their  writings  in  generations  t 
come.    But  every  man,  and  above  all,  ever 
Christian,  may  hope,  by  the  blessing  and  help  i 
the  Lord,  to  do  something,  to  do  much,  for  th  j 
service  of  his  own  generation.    If  every  one  war  i 
really  trying  after  this,  in  the  right  spirit,  hoi 
changed  the  world  soon  would  be  !    Let  me  sei 
this  high  object  before  me  in  the  morning  of 
youth.    I  am  not  to  live  for  myself  alone.   I  ar 
to  live  for  the  glory  of  my  God,  and  the  good  c 
my  generation.    Let  me  daily  ask  the  Lord  t 
show  me  how  I  can  best  do  this.    Then  I  shal 
peacefully  "  fall  on  sleep,"  at  the  end,  and  ente 
into  the  rest  of  heaven. —  Christian  Year  Book 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  15,  1857 


A  tISEFUL  LIFE. 

"For  David,  after  he  had  served  his  own  generation 
hj'  the  will  of  God,  fell  on  sleep,  and  was  laid  unto 
his  fathers." — Acts  xiii.  36. 

The  history  of  David,  and  his  own  writings, 
have  been  recorded  in  Scripture,  for  the  benefit 
of  believers  in  all  after  ages,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  greatly  blessed  them  both.  Thus,  being 
dead,  he  yet  speaketh,  and  will  speak,  to  the  end 
of  the  world.    But  the  Apostle  is  here  referring 


Our  Religious  Society. — While  the  painfu 
acknowledgment  must  be  made  that  the  condi 
tion  of  our  Religious  Society,  in  some  places,  ii 
extremely  unfavorable  to  an  individual  "  growtl 
in  the  truth,"  and  to  a  consequent  increase  o 
the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  church,  then 
is  yet  danger  of  some  taking  an  erroneous  vie\i 
of  the  state  of  the  Society  at  large  ;  thus  weaken' 
ing  themselves  and  discouraging  those  who  maj 
be  within  the  circle  of  their  influence.  Attempts 
are  sometimes  made  to  disparage  the  Society,  a; 
it  now  exists,  by  drawing  a  general  contrast  witfci 
its  condition,  as  we  conceive  it  to  have  been,  ini 
former  periods.  ! 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  question  the  true  devoted  ' 
ness,  the  earnest  zeal,  the  firm  faith  or  the  faith-; 
ful  labors  of  many  of  our  forefathers  in  religiousj 
profession  ;  yet  we  cannot  but  believe  that  anj 
impartial  examination  of  the  official  records  of' 
our  meetings  for  discipline;  of  the  Journals  of] 
Friends  written  at  various  times,  and  of  authen-j 
tic  histories  of  the  Society,  would  warrant  thei 
conclusion  that  practical  religion,  as  evinced,  in 
connection  with  sound  religious  faith,  by  the 
performance  of  Christian  duties  in  life  and  con- 
duct, was  never  more  generalJij  prevalent  in  our 
Society  than  it  is  at  the  present  day. 

When  the  Clerk  of  London  Yearly  Meeting 
said,  in  one  of  its  late  sittings,  that  he  "  ^nas 
greatly  encouraged  in  a  belief  that  there  is  in 
the  Society  at  the  present  time  a  more  sound 
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ppreciation,  especially  among  our  younger  mem- 
ers,  of  true  Christian  doctrine  than  at  any  time 
uring  the  past  hundred  years,"  he  expressed  a 
ieling  and  sentiment  which,  there  is  no  reason 
)  doubt,  may  be  justly  entertained  and  applied 
1  many  parts  of  this  country  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
ind.  "  Forgetting,"  therefore,  "  those  things 
rhich  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those 
hings  which  are  before,"  let  us,  as  did  Paul, 
■  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
ailing  of  G-od  in  Christ  Jesus." 


Address  from  London  Ykarly  Meeting. 
—Our  readers  are' presented  this  week  with  an  ad- 
Iress  on  the  proper  training  of  children,  prepared 
)y  the  general  committee  of  Ackworth  School, 
mder  the  direction  of  London  Yearly  Meeting. 
SVith  parents  who  feel  deeply  and  abidingly  their 
Iresponsibility,  as  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  towards 
||their  offspring,  this  subject  must  always  be  one 
m£  the  highest  interest,  and  they  will  gladly  re- 
ceive advice,  instruction  and  admonition ;  espe- 
cially when  emanating  from  the  Church.  May 
the  wise  counsel  and  the  affectionate  pleadings 
lOf  our  brethren  stir  up  the  pure  mind  in  many 
I  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  duty;  and  arouse  others 
to  a  careful  consideration  how  far  they  are  feed- 
ling  the  lambs  committed  to  their  care,  and  pre- 
I  paring  them  to  enjoy  the  safe  and  sweet  pasture 
"  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel,"  and  finally  to 
'  enter  the  fold  of  Christ. 


j    Died,  at  Scarborough,  Yorkshire,  England,  on  the 
I  24th  of  5th  month  last,  Richard  Fiennes  Foster,  aged 
Y9  years,  and  a  devoted  minister  of  the  Gospel  up- 
wards of  50  years. 

 ,  On  the  16th  ult.,  John  Clapp,  in  the  T6th 

year  of  his  age,  for  many  years  a  valuable  member  of 
New  Yofk  Monthly  Meeting.  He  had  enjoyed  almost 
uninterrupted  health  until  8th  month  of  last  year, 
when  he  experienced  an  attack  of  illness  from  which 
he  seemed  never  fully  to  recover.  During  this  period 
of  declining  health,  his  mind,  under  the  power  of  Di- 
vine Grace,  was  drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
Saviour,  and  we  reverently  believe  he  underwent  a 
preparation  which  wrought  an  acceptance  with  his 
Heavenly  Father,  and  enabled  him  to  say,  "not  my 
will  but  thine  be  done." 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  her  son,  Joseph  Kemp, 

Chatham  Co.,  N.  Carolina,  on  the  15th  of  6th  month, 
1857,  after  a  severe  illness,  which  she  bore  with 
Christian  patience,  Dinah  Kemp,  in  the  66th  year  of 
her  age:  a  member  of  Cane  Creek  Monthly  Meeting 
and  Rocky  River  Particular  Meeting.  While  her  loss 
is  deeply  felt  by  her  family  and  friends,  they  are 
comforted  in  believing  that,  through  the  mercy  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus,  she  is  gathered  home  to'  her 
eternal  rest. 

 ,  At  Raisin,  Lenawee  County,  Mich.,  the  iTth 

of  Third  mo.  last,  Eukice,  wife  of  Nelson  Westgate, 
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and  daughter  of  Moses  and  Zilphia  Bowerman,  in  the 
22d  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Raisin  Monthly 
Meeting. 

Although  the  disease  which  terminated  the  life  of 
this  dear  young  friend  was  lingering,  yet  she  was  fa- 
vored to  bear  her  protracted  suffering  with  remarka- 
ble patience  and  resignation,  evincing  a  lively  and 
unshaken  faith  in  her  Redeemer,  whose  presence  she 
often  gratefully  acknowledged.  She  was  at  times 
permitted  to  impart  much  instruction  and  salutary 
counsel  to  her  family  and  friends,  manifesting  deep 
solicitude  for  their  everlasting  welfare.  Although  it 
had  been  her  lot  to  pass  through  many  deep  provings 
with  much  mental  conflict,  and  the  enemy  at  times 
was  permitted  to  buffet,  yet,  as  the  period  of  hfr  de- 
parture drew  near,  the  assurance  of  an  inheritance 
that  fadeth  not  away  grew  stronger,  and  her  evidence 
clearer,  so  that  every  doubt  of  its  attainraect  was 
■finally  removed.  Thus,  through  the  tender  mercy  of 
our  Holy  Redeemer,  she  has  left  the  consoling  evi- 
dence to  her  mourning  friends  that  their  loss  is  her 
eternal  gain. 

Died,  At  the  residence  of  his  son  Daniel,  in  Raisin, 
Michigan,  on  the  lYth  of  12th  month  last,  Charles 
Ha\7Land,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the 
father  of  12  children,  and  had  had  106  grand-children, 
and  87  great-grand-children. 

When  about  thirty  years  old  our  dear  friend  was 
visited  by  a  severe  sickness,  which  confined  him 
to  his  bed  nearly  two  years  ;  and  during  this  afBictive 
dispensation,  he  was  mercifully  favored  with  the  il- 
luminating influence  of  the  Day  Spring  from  on  high, 
yielding  in  humble  obedience  to  its  teachings,  he  was 
led  to  embrace  the  principles  of  Friends,  and  was  re- 
ceived into  membership  by  Galway  Monthly  Meeting, 
Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  while  he  was  unable  to  attend 
meetings.  Being  anxious  to  assemble  with  his 
brethren  and  sisters  for  divine  worship,  as  soon  as 
his  strength  was  sufficient,  he  was  carried  to  the 
meeting  house,  and  would  have  to  lie  on  a  seat  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  meeting.  In  this  weak  state 
of  body  he  received  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  and  as  he 
was  engaged  to  follow  faithfully  his  Divine  Master, 
he  was  favored  to  experience  a  growth  therein  to  the 
edification  of  the  Church.  Having  removed  to  Michi- 
gan with  his  numerous  family,  he  continued  a  diligent 
attender  of  religious  meetings,  and  active  in  the  faith- 
ful maintenance  of  the  Discipline,  his  counsel  being 
often  sought,  not  only  in  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
but  also  in  the  business  of  the  world.  In  his  ad- 
vanced age  and  feeble  health  he  was  enabled  to  at- 
tend meetings,  and  frequently  appear  in  the  ministry, 
until  a  few  months  before  his  decease,  when  he  had 
an  attack  of  illness  from  which  he  never  fully  recov- 
ered. His  hope  and  confidence  in  his  Saviour  re- 
mained unshaken  to  the  last,  and  he  saw  nothing  in 
his  way,  but  acknowledged  it  was  all  in  mercy. 


From  the  British  Friend. 
CUMBERLAND  MAINE-LAW  MEETING. 

Possibly  some  of  your  readers  may  be  inter- 
ested in  a  description  of  the  above  demonstration, 
which  took  place  on  the  17th  of  6th  month,  on 
Pardshaw  Crag,  for  the  object  of  welcoming  Neal 
Dow,  who  is  now  on  a  visit  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  to  teach  them  the  doctrines  and  prin- 
ciples of  a  law  prohibitory  of  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

Pardshaw  Crag  is  situate  about  three  miles 
west  of  Cockermouth,  and  well  known  as  the 
place  where  Greorge  Fox  held  large  meetings, 
and  where  many  through  his  instrumentality 
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were  convinced  of  the  Trutli  as  held  by  Friends. 
The  particular  crag  selected  for  the  speakers  is 
a  rock,  in  the  form  of  a  pulpit,  and  locally  known 
as  ''the  preacher's  clint." 

It  was  from  this  rock  that  George  Fox  pro- 
pounded those  high  and  spiritual  views  of  Chris- 
tianity, which,  he  was  led  to  believe,  were  most 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment— principles  which  will  never  fade,  never 
grow  old,  but  will  live  through  all  time. 

Extensive  notice  of  the  pic-nic  had  been  given 
in  various  parts  of  the  county,  and  soon  after  8 
o'clock  A.  M.,  the  dwellers  in  the  neighboring  val- 
leys might  be  seen  in  the  distance  wending  their 
way  to  the  crag,  while  the  railways  in  the  neighbor- 
hood were  loaded  with  parties  who  reside  at  a 
greater  distance ;  many  of  whom,  on  alighting, 
secured  carriages  to  convey  them  there,  but  by 
far  the  greater  number  preferred  a  more  inde- 
pendent way  of  reaching  their  destination,  and, 
with  staff  in  hand,  leisurely  walked  to  the  place 
of  meeting.  The  day  was  fine — the  atmosphere 
clear — and  every  one  was  delighted  with  the 
mountain  views,  which  varied  at  every  turn  of 
the  road.  About  one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  on  the  ground  was  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand.  So  many 
Friends  were  never  upon  the  crag  at  one  time, 
since  the  days  that  George  Fox  trod  that  ground. 
The  crag  consists  of  an  area  of  above  100  acres ; 
the  clint  is  about  30  feet  high  from  its  base  on 
the  low  side,  and  from  thence  the  ground  slopes 
gradually  down  for  a  considerable  distance  before 
it  reaches  the  level  sward.  This  place  is  also 
celebrated  for  its  acoustic  properties.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  can  be  accommodated  in 
front  of  the  speaker,  and  every  sentence  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  that  large  number,  without  the 
speaker  raising  his  voice  much  above  the  tone  of 
common  conversation. 

As  soon  as  the  programme  of  the  proceedings 
was  arranged.  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson,  of  Brayton 
Hall,  was  called  upon  to  preside;  who,  in  his 
opening  remarks,  briefly  alluded  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  place  he  then  occupied  was  in- 
teresting, from  its  having  been  used  in  former 
days  for  religious  occasions  ;  and,  after  a  few 
words  bearing  upon  the  object  of  the  meeting, 
proceeded  to  call  upon  the  various  speakers  as 
previously  arranged. 

Neal  Dow  spoke  at  considerable  length,  and 
used  various  arguments  in  defence  of  the  move- 
ment in  which  he  was  engaged,  which  met  with 
a  ready  response  from  the  large  gathering  before 
him.  He  had  faith  in  Englishmen,  that  they 
would  persevere  in  the  movement,  until  the 
people  were  sufficiently  matured  to  ask  the  legis- 
lature to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  when  such  a  bill  would  not 
be  withheld. 

Ncal  Dow  was  accompanied  by  Sir  Walter 
Trevyllian,  Samuel  Pope,  Dr.  Lees,  and  other 
distinguished  friends  of  the  cause  3  most  of  whom 


took  part  in  the  proceedings,  which  continu(« 
till  about  half  past  four  P.  M.  W 
From  the  summit  of  Pardshaw  Crag  the  vie  J 
is  extensive  in  every  direction.    In  front  ris  l 
the  celebrated  Skiddaw  in  the  distance,  overto  j; 
ping  all  others  of  the  mountain  range.    On  tliB 
right  are  the  Loweswater  Mountains ;  on  til 
left,  Solway  Firth ;  and  the  Scotch  hills  onil 
opposite  coast,  are  distinctly  visible.   About  tvlr 
miles  from  the  crag  is  the  village  of  Baglesfiel(!i  ■ 
which,  most  of  your  readers  will  remember,  wil 
the  birth  place  of  John  Dalton,  of  "Atomic  ! 
fame.    It  was  in  this  village  where  he  fin^ 
"  taught  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot an 
near  the  place  is  preserved  the  cradle  in  whic !  I 
he  was  rocked,  and  which,  no  doubt,  will  som', 
day  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  relic  of  a  ma  | 
whose  scientific  attainments  were  of  so  high  a  | 
order.    About  two  miles  distant,  in  another  d  I 
rection,  is  the  birthplace  and  family  residence  c 
Christian  Fletcher,  the  well-known  mutineer  C  | 
the  Boxmty,  and  subsequently  one  of  the  Pilj 
cairn  Islanders,  whose  descendants  have  recentlj 
been  removed  by  the  British  government  to  Noij 
folk  Island.  \ 
The  approach  of  evening  now  gave  warning' 
that  the  visitors  must  return  to  their  severaj 
homes,  but  many  remained  on  the  ground  til 
late,  to  enjoy  the  scenery  that  surrounded  them| 
During  the  whole  of  the  day  the  greatest  orde  I 
was  preserved,  and  every  one  appeared  to  b^! 
satisfied  with  the  trip.  ; 
%th  month  23(Z.  ' 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  PLACES. 

Names  have  all  some  meaning  when  first  im 
posed  ;  and  when  a  place  is  inhabited  for  the  first 
time  by  any  people,  they  apply  to  it  some  term.j 
in  early  times  generally  descriptive  of  its  natura  | 
peculiarities,  or  something  else  on  account  of 
which  it  is  remarkable,  from  their  own  language.! 
When  we  find,  therefore,  that  the  old  names  oli 
natural  objects  and  localities  in  a  country  be-| 
long,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  particular  language,| 
we  may  conclude  with  certainty  that  a  peopk^ 
speaking  that  language  formerly  occupied  thei 
country.  Of  this  the  names  they  have  so  im-' 
pressed  are  as  sure  a  proof  as  if  they  had  left  a, 
distinct  record  of  their  existence  in  words  engra-j 
ven  on  the  rocks.  Such  old  names  of  places | 
often  long  outlive  both  the  people  that  bestowed 
them,  and  nearly  all  the  material  monuments  of 
their  occupancy.  The  language,  as  a  vehicle  of 
oral  comnmnication,  may  gradually  be  forgotten, 
and  be  heard  no  more  where  it  was  once  in  uni- 
versal use  ;  and  the  old  topographical  nomenclor 
ture  may  still  remain  unchanged.  Were  the 
Irish  tongue,  for  instance,  utterly  to  pass  away 
and  perish  in  Ireland,  as  the  speech  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  people,  the  names  of  rivers  and  moun- 
tains, and  towns  and  villages,  all  over  the  country, 
would  continue  to  attest  that  it  had  once  been 
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Bupied  by  a  race  of  Celtic  descent.  On  the 
ler  hand,  however,  we  are  not  entitled  to  con- 
ide,  from  the  absence  of  any  traces  of  their 
iguage  in  the  names  of  places,  that  a  race, 
lich  there  is  reason  for  belicYing  from  other 
idences  to  have  anciently  possessed  the  coun- 
j,  could  not  really  have  been  in  the  occupation 
it.  A  new  people  coming  to  a  country,  and 
bjugating  or  dispossessing  the  old  inhabitants, 
oaetimes  change  the  names  of  places  as  well  as 
many  other  things.  Thus,  when  the  Saxons 
me  over  to  this  island,  and  wrested  the  prin- 
3al  part  of  it  from  its  previous  possessors,  they 
em,  in  the  complete  subversion  of  the  former 
der  of  things  which  they  set  themselves  to 
'ect,  to  have  everywhere  substituted  new  names, 
their  own  language,  for  those  which  the  towns 
.d  villages  throughout  the  country  anciently 
xe.  On  this  account  the  topographical  nomen- 
iture  of  England  has  ever  since  been,  to  a  large 
tent,  Saxon ;  but  that  circumstance  is  not  to 
B  taken  as  proving  that  the  country  was  first 
copied  by  the  Saxons. — Pict.  Hist,  of  England. 


OHIO  A  GREAT  STATE. 

... 

j  A  correspondent  of  the  Tribune,  writing  from 
leveland,  enumerates  some  of  the  evidences  of 
le  material  prosperity  of  Ohio  : 
In  looking  over  the  census  of  Ohio  I  find  one 
iferring  to  sheep  and  wool  which  is  interesting, 
wenty  years  ago  I  was  acquainted  with  whole 
iwnships  that  raised  hardly  wool  enough  to 
lake  stockings  for  the  people.    Thousands  of 
.rmers  did  not  consider  it  possible  for  them  to 
lise  wool  enough  to  clothe  their  families,  much 
ess  to  make  it  a  large,  easy  and  profitable  business 
)  raise  wool  for  market.    Thus  the  counties  of 
jiicking,  Franklin,  Delaware  and  Muskingum 
aid  but  small  attention  to  this  business,  but  now 
has  become  a  great  business.    Licking  county 
1850  sold  over  300,000  pounds  of  wool. 
I  This  new  business  probably  brings  into  the 
:tate   yearly   at   least   ^2,000,000,  probably 
'3,000,000.  Very  great  pains  and  expense  have 
een  incurred  to  get  the  most  profitable  breeds 
f  sheep,  and  their  circulation  has  received  a 
;reat  impulse  from  the  State  and  County  Fairs, 
?hich  are  most  zealously  prosecuted  in  every 
lart  of  the  State.    So  great  a  business  has  this 
lecome,  that  agents  from  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Boston,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  other  manufac- 
uring  sections,  scour  the  whole  State  to  purchase 
he  wool.    It  is  said  that  some  of  the  very  finest 
leeces  raised  in  this  country  come  from  Ohio. 
.  have  seen  in  Licking  county  some  as  fine  fleeces 
.nd  beautiful  flocks  as  on  the  hill  sides  of  Ver- 
Qont  and  New  Hampshire.     Ohio  is  a  great 
jtate  in  whatever  she  undertakes ;  and  among 
ither  things  she  has  done  a  good  thing  in  raising 
icar  4,000,000  of  sheep  to  2,000,000  of  hogs. 

It  strikes  one  with  wonder  to  consider  that  all 
he  pioneers  of  Ohio  are  not  yet  gone,  and  yet 
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free  labor,  in  less  than  seventy  years,  has  cleared 
away  the  heavy  forests  from  no  less  than 
10,000,000  of  acres,  worth  the  astonishing  sum 
of  $359,000,000  ;  that  these  farms  are  sustaining 
live  stock  in  the  shape  of  horses,  cows,  oxen, 
sheep,  swine,  beeves,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of  over 
$44,000,000;  that  these  freemen,  on  farms  on 
which  a  slave  never  struck  a  blow,  are  raising 
every  year,  14,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  59,000- 
000  of  corn,  13,500,000  of  oats,  10,500,000 
pounds  of  tobacco,  and  as  many  pounds  of  wool, 
5,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  orchard  fruits  to 
the  amount  of  $695,000  ;  50,000  to  100,000 
gallons  of  wine,  35,000,000  pounds  of  butter, 
21,000,000  pounds  of  cheese,  1,500,000  tons  of 
hay,  &c.  The  Buck-eye  State  will  do  very  well. 
Free  labor  has  sent  her  ahead  of  Kentucky  and 
Virginia,  and  free  labor  is  enabling  her  to  main- 
tain her  pre-eminence. 


From  the  North  American  and  tlnitea  States  Gazette. 
MEMPHIS  AND  THE  PYRAMIDS. 

Shortly  after  reaching  Cairo  we  started  on  a 
visit  to  Memphis,  its  Necropolis  or  Serapeum, 
and  the  neighboring  Pyramids  of  Sakkara.  Under 
the  care  of  a  well  known  and  highly  recommended 
dragoman,  we  rode  in  a  carriage  to  old  Cairo, 
there  crossed  the  Nile  just  above  the  island  of 
Roda,  on  which  the  Nilometer  stands,  and  where, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Arabs,  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  found  the  babe  Moses. 
Landing  on  the  western  side  we  mounted  our 
donkeys,  which  had  been  sent  on  in  advance, 
and  riding  through  the  village  of  Gizeh  we  turned 
to  the  south,  and  pursued  our  way,  now  through 
avenues  of  acacia,  now  on  the  top  of  broad  dykes, 
now  along  a  winding  camel  path,  now  through  a 
beautiful  grove  of  the  date  palm,  and  now  in  the 
open  field  or  sandy  desert.  At  one  place  we 
passed  the  camp  of  a  tribe  of  Bedouin  Arabs  who 
had  pitched  their  tents  under  the  palm  tree ;  at 
another  we  wound  in  and  out  through  the  sinu- 
osities of  an  Egyptian  village ;  now  we  would 
pass  a  field  filled  with  reapers  gathering  in  the 
harvest ;  now  see  threshing  floors  where  the 
bulfaloes  were  treading  out  the  corn,  or  the  old 
chair-rollers  were  cutting  the  straw  ;  now  behold 
a  clump  of  trees  over  a  well,  out  of  which,  by 
the  aid  of  a  native  water  wheel  armed  with 
earthen  jars,  a  horse  or  an  ox  drew  up  water  to 
irrigate  the  fields ;  or  now  turn  out  a  little  for  a 
long  line  of  camels  bearing  their  various  burdens, 
and  moving  sluggishly  to  their  several  destina- 
tions. The  scene  was  ever  changing,  and  ever 
beautiful.  On  our  right,  and  a  little  behind  us, 
were  the  three  Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  rising  over  a 
palm  grove,  or  seen  every  now  and  then  in  the 
windings  of  the  road;  further  south  appeared 
the  Pyramids  of  Abou-sir,  the  greatest  of  which 
is  about  three  hundred  feet  high  ;  around  these, 
and  on  each  side,  extending  to  Gizeh  north  and 
Sakkara  south,  were  the  desert  and  sand  hills 
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drifted  into  every  variety  of  shape,  and  piled  up 
in  great  heaps  around  the  base  of  the  pyramids 
and  the  ruins  which  still  partially  cover  the 
plain.  In  front  of  us  were  the  Pyramids  of  Sak- 
kara,  one  of  which  looks  more  like  a  succession 
of  large  terraces  culminating  to  a  point  than  a 
regular  pyramidal  structure ;  but  as  these  pyra- 
mids stood  on  an  elevated  series  of  hills,  they  had 
an  appearance  of  greatness  beyond  what  their 
actual  size  warranted.  On  the  left,  or  to  the  east 
of  us,  was  the  Nile,  every  now  and  then  showing 
its  sparkling  waters,  or  hiding  away  behind  a 
grove  of  intercepting  palms,  while  beyond  the 
Nile  rose  the  eastern  mountain  range,  jutting 
down  close  to  Cairo  on  the  north,  and  vanishing 
away  in  the  southern  valley. 

As  the  Pyramids  of  Sakkara,  Abou-sir  and 
Dashoor,  though  ancient  and  interesting,  were 
not  the  pyramids  which  we  designed  subsequently 
to  visit,  we  devoted  most  of  our  time  at  Memphis 
to  exploring  the  Serapeum,  the  Necropolis  of  that 
ancient  city.  With  guides  and  lights  we  de- 
scended into  these  subterranean  galleries,  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  communicating  with  which 
on  either  side  were  large  vaulted  cells  or  cham- 
bers, in  each  of  which  was  a  gigantic  sarcophagus 
of  polished  granite,  sculptured  out  of  a  single 
block,  covered  with  a  massive  and  closely  fitting 
granite  top,  in  which  were  interred  the  bodies  of 
the  sacred  bull.  Apis,  as  one  after  another  of 
these  gods  of  the  Egyptians  died  and  was  buried. 
The  construction  of  these  immense  galleries,  so 
wide,  so  high,  so  long,  was  itself  a  work  of  im- 
mense labor  •  but  how  these  enormous  sarcophagi 
were  gotten  down  into  the  galleries,  and  then 
into  the  chambers,  is  a  greater  puzzle.  Many  of 
the  lids  of  these  tombs,  as  we  might  call  them, 
had  been  removed,  and  the  bones  of  the  sacred 
bull  taken  away ;  others  seem  not  to  have  been 
opened,  and  in  others  we  discovered  bones,  broken 
statues,  and  slabs,  full  of  inscriptions.  And  for 
whom  was  all  this  skill,  and  toil,  and  money  ex- 
pended ?  To  build  dwellings  for  the  poor  na- 
tives ?  to  found  schools  ?  to  encourage  the  arts  ? 
to  develope  the  resources  of  the  people  ?  to  ele- 
vate them  in  the  scale  of  beings  ?  No  !  But  it 
was  all  done  to  do  honor  to  a  beast,  without 
speech,  without  reason,  without  a  soul,  which  the 
blindness  of  idolaters  had  set  up  as  an  object  of 
worship,  and  before  which  the  whole  nation 
bowed  while  living,  and  mourned  when  dead. 

From  these  galleries  we  went  into  some  of  the 
mummy  pits,  in  which  were  buried,  in  earthen 
jars,  the  bodies  of  the  sacred  Ibis,  and  we  saw 
hundreds  of  them,  while  the  entrance  was  almost 
choked  with  broken  pottery,  and  the  sand  outside 
was  strewed  with  bones  and  jars,  and  the  band- 
ages which  had  been  taken  from  the  mummy  birds. 

Of  the  city  of  Memphis  itself,  where  rose  the 
palace  of  the  Pharaohs,  where  were  wrought  the 
miracles  of  Moses,  which  was  visited  by  the 
plagues  of  the  Almighty,  which  was  the  capital 
of  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and  which 


is  situated  nearly  opposite  to  the  pass  in 
eastern  mountains,  still  traditionally  known 
"  the  Valley  of  the  Wandering,"  scarcely  a  ti 
remains.    The  Lybian  Hills,  the  range  of 
Pyramids,  the  flowing  Nile,  the  eastern  mc 
tains,  are  the  same  which  met  the  eye  of 
Hebrew  and  the  Egyptian  before  the  Exod 
but  the  royal  city — its  palaces,  its  temples, 
trophies  of  art  and  of  power — have  passed  a\\  \ 
and  are  only  represented  by  a  mutilated  statui  j 
Rameses,  and  the  empty  tombs  of  its  Bull-( 
Apis.  1 
A  visit  of  peculiar  interest,  from  its  sac' 
associations,  was  made  by  us  to  On,  or  Heliopc 
This  city,  founded,  as  some  suppose,  in  the  ti 
of  Abraham,  was  the  great  ecclesiastical  and  lit 
ary  centre  of  Egypt,  and  was  a  place  of  mi 
note  in  the  time  of  Joseph,  whose  wife,  Asena 
was  the  daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest  of  On. 
which  place  was  the  wonderful  temple  of 
Sun.    Here  the  Greeks  learned  science 
philosophy.     Here  Plato  studied  many  ye& 
Here  Moses,  as  the  reputed  son  of  Pharao 
daughter,  was  brought  up  in  all  the  learning 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.    Hither  Herodo 
ca^ie  to  seek  knowledge  from  its  priests, 
Strabo  to  study  its  history;  but  now,  mounds 
rubbish,  a  few  broken  stones,  an  occasional  g 
of  trees,  and  a  solitary  obelisk,  the  olde 
Egypt  and  the  world  remaining  in  situ,  riai 
over  the  branches  of  willow,  and  occasional! 
village  garden,  alone  remain  to  designate  a 
once  the  most  famous  seat  of  learning  in  the  wor 
We  rambled  over  the  mounds  and  in  the  garde 
and  we  drank  of  the  well,  and  visited  the  old 
tree,  under  which  tradition  says  that  Joseph  a; 
Mary  and  the  child  Jesus  rested  when  they  fl 
into  Egypt  to  escape  the  wrath  of  Herod.  T' 
ride  to  Heliopolis  was  particularly  interestiii 
inasmuch  as  we  passed  through  a  portion  of  t 
land  of  Goshen,  and  though  we  afterwar 
travelled  through  more  of  it,  yet  we  gazed  th 
with  peculiar  interest  upon  that  portion  of  Egy' 
which  is  so  linked  with  Israelitish  history,  ai; 
wbich  in  its  present  productiveness  seems  to  j 
a  land  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed.  , 
Under  the  direction  of  the  same  intellige  j 
guide  who  conducted  us  to  Heliopolis,  we  visiti| 
the  great  Pyramids  of  Gizeh.  Our  mode  of  travt; 
ling  was  the  same  as  before,  and  truly  I  muj 
confess  that  I  found  donkey  riding  to  be  quii 
agreeable.    As  we  approached  the  Pyramids, 
troop  of  Arabs  came  out  from  the  neighboric 
village  to  escort  us  to  the  mouth  of  the  great  on 
or  to  offer  us  so  called  Egyptian  antiquities. 

We  made  the  usual  descent  into  the  low( 
chamber,  then  the  inner  ascent  to  the  uppt 
chamber,  then  coming  out  we  ascended  the  sida 
and  though  two  of  our  party  went  to  the  top, 
found  myself  too  fatigued  to  climb  480  feet,  an 
I  rested,  therefore,  about  half  way  up,  to  see  th 
sun  set  behind  the  serrated  chain  of  the  Lybia 
mountains. 
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Te  also  went  into  the  tombs  back  of  the  Pyra- 
1,  and  saw,  still  fresh  on  the  walls,  inscrip- 
5  and  figures  of  a  very  ancient  date.  After 
ng  a  hasty  visit  to  the  Sphinx,  we  mounted 
donkeys  to  return.  I  have  not  paused  to 
xibe  to  you  the  Pyramids,  as  there  are  so 
y  books  written  upon  them  that  they  are 
liarly  known  to  all.  The  impression  which 
sit  makes,  however,  will  never  be  effaced, 
the  more  I  ponder  over  the  size  of  the  Pyra- 
3,  the  massiveness  of  the  stones  of  which  they 
composed,  the  art  required  to  raise  them  in 
lessive  layers,  the  human  force  expended  in 
r  erection,  and  the  centuries  they  have  stood 
e,  the  more  am  I  filled  with  wonder  at  the 
Iness  of  their  conception,  at  the  venerableness 
heir  age,  and  at  the  marvellous  scenes  which 

I transpired  since  their  foundations  were  laid 
heops  or  Suphis,  four  thousand  years  ago. 
shall  long  remember  the  moonlight  ride  from 
Pyramids  to  Cairo.  Not  a  cloud  was  to  be 
the  air  was  pure,  soft  and  refreshing,  the 
I  at  its  full,  and  the  surrounding  scene,  with 
ights  of  Cairo  and  the  flashing  Nile  in  front, 
the  dark  outline  of  the  Pyramids  against  the 
jin  sky,  had  the  appearance  of  a  most  ex- 
te  mezzotint,  through  which  were  moving 
g  figures,  and  out  of  which  rose  human 
r  jes.  It  was  between  10  and  11  at  night  when 
fjreached  our  hotel,  rejoicing  in  the  goodness 
ip-od  who  had  spared  us  through  dangers,  seen 
it  unseen,  and  brought  us  back  in  safety  to  the 
1  fellers'  home. 

|)f  Cairo  itself,  its  mosques,  its  citadel,  its 
I  ices,  its  gardens,  its  drives,  its  peculiar  orien- 
|sms,  I  have  not  time  to  write.  We  saw  oh- 
ms of  interest  wherever  we  went,  and  when, 
■er  spending  four  days  in  that  city,  we  left  it 
jreturn  to  Alexandria,  I  felt  that  I  had  but 
tun  to  enjoy  its  scenes  and  appreciate  the 
mifold  attractions  which  it  presents  to  the 
plar  and  to  the  Christian.  W.  B.  S. 


(  WASTED  THOUGHTS. 

ipew  persons  know  how  much  it  costs  to  write 
irood  article  for  a  daily  or  weekly  journal.  Days, 
|d  even  weeks,  of  the  very  best  talent  are  some- 
pes  spent  upon  a  single  column.    Whole  li- 

iiries  are  examined,  to  illustrate  or  substantiate 
single  position.  The  light  of  ancient  and 
idem  days  is  concentrated  and  poured  upon  it. 
lis  article  is  printed,  and  sent  into  the  world — 
svorld  of  ignorance  and  suffering,  where  such 
tides  are  sometimes  worth  a  thousand  times 
eir  weight  in  gold.  They  are  brought  to  men's 
lors,  and  thrown  upon  their  tables.  But  alas  ! 
)w  few  of  the  busy  multitude  read  them  !  How 
any  fewer  reflect  upon  them,  and  still  fewer  un- 
jrstand  and  profit  by  them  ! 
How  often  do  we  see  the  very  best  religious 
.pers,  after  being  skimmed  over  for  a  few  items 
news  and  anecdotes,  thrown  into  the  waste- 
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drawer,  used  to  do  up  codfish  or  tobacco,  or  to 
light  a  cigar.  That  immortal  truth  which  costs 
so  much  to  elaborate,  and  which  so  many  are 
perishing  for  the  want  of,  so  far  as  thousands  are 
concerned,  has  vanished  in  the  air.  Those  very 
persons  who  least  prized  the  truth,  were  those 
who  most  needed  it. 

Often  have  we  thought,  when  reading  some 
soul-stirring  article,  what  a  pity  that  so  few  in 
the  world  will  read  and  profit  by  this.  Not  one 
in  twenty  in  the  small  circle  where  the  journal 
circulates,  will  see  it,  and  not  more  than  half 
that  number  will  do  anything  more  tlian  give  it 
a  passing  glance.  The  world  is  rich  in  know- 
ledge, yet  the  great  mass  are  starving  and  dying 
for  want  of  it.  After  it  has  been  dug  from  the 
mind  with  hard  toil,  and  prepared  with  wise  dis- 
crimination, for  their  special  benefit,  they  turn 
from  it  with  utter  neglect. — CongregatiQnalist. 


OUR  BOYS. 

There  is  a  machine  shop  in  this  city — exten- 
sive and  perfect  in  its  appointments — which  ha? 
had  for  several  years  among  its  apprentices  the 
sons  of  men  of  wealth — residents  and  strangers 
— who  are  spending  the  closing  years  of  their 
minority  in  thoroughly  learning  a  trade.  The 
engine  for  the  United  States  mint  at  New  Orleans 
was  made  at  this  establishment,  and  we  under- 
stand, at  the  time  of  its  construction,  that  these 
apprentices  had  the  privilege  of  making  each 
some  part  of  this  beautiful  machine,  so  that  when 
it  was  put  up,  each  could  see  the  result  of  his. 
handiwork,  and  its  comparative  merits.  In  one 
instance,  at  least,  an  apprentice  has  come  from 
Cuba.  Now  what  does  this  change  in  the  policy 
of  wealthy  parents  mean  ?  What  is  to  be  its 
tendency  ?  What  profitable  suggestions  does  it 
originate  ? 

A  much  needed  lesson  has  been  learned,  and 
it  is  this  :  that  in  the  pursuit  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  a  position  of  respectability  and  a  scheme 
of  profitable  venture  have  become  both  possible 
and  desirable,  and  that,  in  the  acquisition-  of 
habits  of  industry,  in  the  daily  productive  occu- 
pation of  the  mind,  and  in  the  training  of  the 
muscular  system,  the  sons  of  the  rich  are  far  more 
likely  to  attain  and  retain  independence,  to  pre- 
serve themselves  from  dissipation,  and  to  bring 
comfort  and  honor  to  their  parents,  than  when 
allowed  to  suppose  themselves  gentlemen  of  lei- 
sure to  whom  labor  is  degrading,  or  even  than 
when  sent  to  college  with  a  plenty  of  money  in 
their  pockets,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  another 
member  to  the  huge  and  hopeless  mediocracy  of 
some  learned  profession.  Again,  the  fact  is  get- 
ting to  be  more  fully  apprehended  that  wealth  is 
uncertain,  and  that  a  trade  is  one  of  the  most 
certain  of  all  permanent  investments.  A  rich 
man,  made  penniless  by  misfortune,  and  without 
a  trade,  is  at  once  the  most  helpless  and  pitiable 
of  men. 
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Within  a  year  or  two,  we  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  marked  case  which  illustrates 
the  value  of  a  trade  to  a  man  in  misfortune.  A 
young  man,  engaged  in  manufacturing,  took  it 
into  his  head  to  learn  thoroughly  and  practically 
a  difficult  department  of  the  business.  He  did 
so,  at  a  considerable  cost  of  time  and  money. 
After  a  while,  he  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  fac- 
tory, and  with  the  money  in  his  hands  went  into 
various  operations.  At  last,  he  embarked  in  a 
large  one  which  engaged  all  his  means,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  brief  year  found  himself  without  a 
dollar.  There  was  but  one  thing  that  he 
oould  do  to  retrieve  his  fallen  fortunes.  The 
little  trade — important  in  itself,  in  which 
he  had  become  a  proficient — was  not  lost.  To 
this  he  recurred  at  once,  his  skill  commanding 
the  best  employment,  and  in  a  few  months  that 
trade  was  yielding  him  a  competent  income,  and 
he  is  now  getting  upon  his  feet  again.  This  is 
one  case.  It  is  recent,  and  occurs  to  us  in  conse- 
quence of  its  freshness,  but  it  is  only  one  case  in 
ten  thousand. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  we  rejoice  to  see 
men  of  wealth  placing  their  sons  where  they  can 
acquire  a  trade.  Wealth,  as  great  a  blessing  as 
we  conceive  it  to  be,  is  yoke-fellow,  in  too  many 
instances,  to  a  curse.  Especially  the  sons  of 
wealthy  men  are  exposed  to  the  temptations  of 
idleness  and  dissipation.  We  will  take  any  young 
man,  born  to  wealth,  and  there  is  no  aspect  in 
which  we  can  view  his  application  to  a  trade  that 
is  not  desirable.  It  places  him  in  sympathy  with 
labor  and  with  laborers.  It  gives  him  habits  of 
daily  industry  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
him  to  lose.  It  gives  him  a  strong,  manly  and 
healthy  body.  It  prepares  him  for  an  intelligent 
and  acceptable  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  direc- 
tor of  mechanical  establishments.  It  teaches 
him  the  honor  due  to  the  various  callings  of  life. 
It  makes  him  a  better  man  and  a  better  citizen. 
It  prepares  him  for  all  reverses  of  fortune,  and 
gives  him  a  real  independence  which  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  wealth  to  confer. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  the  examples  set  by 
a  few  will  be  imitated  by  the  many.  It  is  a  noble 
sight  to  see  a  young  man  whose  home  is  the 
abode  of  luxury  and  refinement,  refusing  to  be 
enervated  by  the  seductiveness  of  ease,  rolling 
up  his  shirt  sleeves  in  a  manly  way,  and  going 
patiently  and  persistently  into  the  humbler  work 
of  life.  It  is  delightful  to  see  the  mechanic  arts, 
in  their  rapid  elevation  in  intelligence  and  dignity, 
met  half  way  by  those  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  despising  them,  and  embraced  by  wealth 
in  mid-passage.  Let  no  young  man  think  that 
he  compromises  his  dignity  or  position  by  such 
.nn  embrace.  All  whose  good  opinion  is  worth 
.securing  will  watch  him  with  interest,  confidence 
will  be  accorded  to  him,  and  while  his  idle  com- 
panions, too  proud  or  too  lazy  to  work,  are  finisli- 
ing  their  profitless  careers  in  disaster,  his,  in 
health  and  iudependeucc,  will  have  just  begun. 


We  recall  many  a  young  man  in  Springfit 
whose  sun  has  already  set  in  darkness,  who  woi 
have  been  saved  by  so  small  a  thing  as  a  trai 
or  the  occupation  it  would  have  given  him,  wli 
passing  through  the  dangerous  passage  of 
untaxed  and  untasked  youth. — Springfield  I 
publican. 


POWER  OP  THE  PRESS  IN  CHINA. 

Dr.  Divie  Bethune  McCartee,  a  great-gran 
son  of  the  late  Isabella  Graham,  has  labor 
many  years  in  China,  and  having  made  it  J 
first  object  to  master  the  difficult  languaj 
mingling  much  with  the  people  as  a  physicia 
he  is  well  qualified  to  state  facts  as  to  the  infl 
ence  of  the  press  "  among  the  three  hundr 
and  sixty  millions  of  that  ancient  and  mighl 
land." 

The  Chinese,  he  says,  are  the  oldest  tract  di 
tributers  in  the  world.  They  have  been  di 
tributing  tracts  for  centuries  upon  centurie 
Their  tracts  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  part 
the  country,  and  in  every  form,  from  that  of  tl 
sheet-tract  placarded  upon  the  walls  or  at  tl 
corners  of  the  streets,  to  the  carefully  printe 
volume  illustrated  with  commentary  and  plat< 
in  the  highest  style  of  Chinese  art.  Often  hai 
I  seen,  on  entering  one  of  their  shops,  a  pile  < 
tracts  lying  upon  a  table  in  a  conspicuous  pi 
sition,  and  "Please  take  one"  written  upon  t\\ 
label  attached  to  them.  i 

The  present  emperor,  Hien-fung,  signalize! 
his  accession  to  the  throne  by  the  publication  (! 
a  tract  against  depraved  sects,  numerous  editioi; 
of  which  have  been  scattered  broadcast  througl; 
out  the  country.  i 

The  famous  emperor  Khang-hi  wrote  a  trac^ 
called  the  "  Holy  Commands,"  frequently  style 
by  foreigners  the  "  Sacred  Maxims,"  which  wa 
republished  with  a  commentary  by  his  son  ni\\ 
successor  Yung-ching.  This  is  also  distribute 
at  all  the  examinations  for  literary  degree 
throughout  the  empire;  and  whenever  a  magis; 
trate  is  recommended  for  promotion,  it  is  neces] 
sary  to  produce  certificates  from  his  immediat'l 
superiors,  testifying  that  the  said  magistrate  haj 
on  the  first  and  fifteenth  days  of  eajh  montl, 
read,  or  caused  to  be  read  and  explained  to  th(i 
people  under  his  jurisdiction,  a  section  selectee! 
from  this  tract,  as  directed  by  law. 

Extracts  and  illustrations  from  the  Almanac! 
of  Peace,"  and  from  a  work  on  geography  bjj 
R.  Q.  Way,  issued  from  the  Presbyterian  mis-; 
sion  press  at  Ningpo,  have  been  introduced  into 
a  new  edition  of  a  Chinese  standard  work,  called 
"  Maps  and  Descriptions  of  Maritime  Countries," 
and  the  proper  credit  given  to  the  source  from 
which  they  were  derived. 

The  Chinese  are  great  admirers  of  our  wood- 
cuts and  engravings,  particularly  such  as  illus- 
trate the  manners  and  customs  of  the  West.  A 
shop  was  opened  last  year  at  Shanghai,  as  an 
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cperiment,  for  the  sale  of  Christian  tracts  and 
her  publications ;  but  it  soon  became  necessary 
close  it,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of 
ipplying  the  demand,  particularly  for  those 
ith  vignettes  or  other  pictorial  illustrations.  If 


perceived  that  the  centre  of  Brorsen's  comet  was 
about  to  pass  exactly  over  a  star  of  the  12th 
magnitude,  and  therefore  carefully  observed  the 
passage.  G-ra'dually  as  the  comet  approached 
the  star,  the  latter  became  fainter  and  badly  de- 


acts,  etc.,  were  published  in  Chinese,  illustrated  I  fined,  that  is,  its  disc  was  no  longer  round,  but 


ith  such  pictures  and  cuts  as  appear  in  the 
ablications  of  the  American  Tract  Society, 
lere  is  no  doubt  that  a  part  at  least  of  the  ex- 
snse  might  be  defrayed  by  the  proceeds  of  the 
des. 

The  Chinese,  therefore,  are  prepared  to  under- 
and  and  appreciate  in  some  degree  the  good 
itentions  of  those  who  come  among  them  dis- 
ibuting  tracts;  and  the  missionary  with  a  bun- 
le  of  tracts  in  his  hand,  can  safely  venture  into 
laces  and  among  people  where  the  life  of  an- 
blier  foreigner  would  be  in  imminent  peril. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  a  party  of  young 

nglishmen  was  set  upon  and  murdered  by  the 
ihabitants  of  a  village  a  short  distance  from  the 
ity  of  Canton.  Some  time  after  this,  Mr. 
leadows,  who  resided  for  many  years  at  the 
bove-named  city  in  the  capacity  of  interpreter 

I  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  civil  service,  having 
barned  with  surprise  that  Dr.  Ball  was  in  the 
jabit  of  visiting  the  neighboring  villages  with 
inpunity,  requested  Dr.  Ball  to  allow  himself 
nd  brother  to  accompany  him  in  one  of  his  ex- 
ursions.  The  request  was  granted;  but  the 
octor  not  only  prohibited  the  Messrs.  Meadows 
torn  carrying  fire-arms,  but  even  required  them 
0  leave  behind  their  walking-sticks,  filling  their 
oekets  with  tracts  as  their  only  admissible 

eapons.  Upon  landing  from  their  boat  at  a 
j'illage  in  the  country,  they  were  met  by  the 
illagers  with  violent,  opprobrious,  and  threaten - 
ng  language,  and  showers  of  stones  ;  but  when 

r.  Ball  held  up  a  handful  of  tracts,  and  pro- 
laimed  the  nature  of  his  errand,  the  behaviour 
f  the  villagers  was  instantly  changed.  The 

arty  were  invited  into  the  houses,  refreshments 
Irere  set  before  them,  and  they  were  treated  with 
ordiality  and  respect. — American  Messenger. 


hazy,  as  if  the  star  was  shining  through  mist. 
This  diminution  and  diffusion  of  the  stellar  lisrht 
increased  as  the  comet  approached  still  nearer, 
so  that  when  the  centre  of  the  latter  covered  the 
star,  it  entirely  disappeared  for  about  thirty 
seconds.  At  the  emersion,  the  star  presented  the 
same  appearance  as  the  immersion,  and  it  shone, 
when  the  callosity  had  entirely  passed  from  over 
it,  again  neatly  round  and  well  defined." 


OCCTJLTATION  OP  A  STAR  BY  A  COMET. 

By  a  letter  from  Dr.  G.  B.  Donati,  Florence, 
ublished  in  the  Astronomische  Nachricten  of 
June  30,  it  appears  that  this  very  rare  phenome- 
on  was  observed  by  him  on  the  2  It  April. 
L'omets  have  several  times  been  seen  to  pass 
over  stars,  but  the  light  of  the  stars  has  usually 
been  but  little,  if  at  all,  diminished,  even  by  the 
nucleus  ;  on  this  occasion,  however,  it  was  other- 
wise.   The  star,  however,  was  of  the  twelfth 
I  magnitude,  or  so  small,  it  cannot  ever  be  seen 
j  except  by  the  aid  of  a  first  class  telescope.  The 
!  one  employed  by  Dr.  Donati  was  the  great  re 
Jfractor  of  Amici,  and  had  a  clear  aperture  of 
eleven  inches,  with  a  focal  length  of  seventeen 
feet.    Dr.  D.  says  : 

«  On  the  2l8t  of  April,  about  10  h,  30  m.,  I 


THE  THREE  CALLS. 

0,  slumberer,  rouse  thee  ;  despise  not  the  truth  ; 
Give,  give  thy  Creator  the  days  of  thy  youth. 
Why  standest  thou  idle  ?  the  day  brealceth  ;  see  ! 
The  Lord  of  the  vineyard  is  waiting  for  thee. 

Sweetest  Spirit,  by  thy  power, 

Grant  me  yet  another  hour  ; 

Earthly  pleasures  I  would  prove, 

Earthly  joy  and  earthly  love  ; 

Scarcely  yet  has  dawned  the  day  ; 

Sweetest  Spirit,  wait,  I  pray. 

0,  loiterer,  speed  thee,  the  morn  wears  apace  ; 

Then  squander  no  longer  thy  remnant  of  grace  ; 

But  haste  while  there's  time  ;  with  thy  Master  agree 

The  Lord  of  the  vineyard  stands  waiting  for  thee. 
Gentle  Spirit,  prithee  stay. 
Brightly  beams  the  early  day  ; 
Let  me  linger  in  these  bowers, 
God  shall  have  my  noontide  hours  ; 
Chide  me  not  for  my  delay  ; 
Gentle  Spirit,  wait,  I  pray. 

Oh,  sinner,  arouse  thee,  thy  morning  has  passed  ; 
Already  the  shadows  are  lengthening  fast ; 
Escape  for  thy  life ;  from  the  dark  mountains  flee  ; 
The  Lord  of  ±he  vineyard  yet  waiteth  for  thee. 
Spirit,  cease  thy  mournful  lay  ; 
Leave  me  to  myself,  I  pray  ; 
Earth  hath  flung  her  spell  around  me. 
Pleasure's  silken  chain  hath  bound  me  ; 
When  the  sun  his  path  hath  trod, 
Spirit,  then  I'll  turn  to  God. 

Hark  I  borne  on  the  winds  is  the  bell's  solemn  toll  ; 
Tis  mournfully  pealing  the  knell  of  a  soul — 
Of  a  soul  that  despised  the  deep  teachings  of  truth, 
And  gave  to  the  world  the  best  hours  of  its  youth ; 
The  Spirit's  sweet  pleadings  and  strivings  are  o'er  ; 
The  Lord  of  the  vineyard  stands  waitinff  no  more. 

Am.  Messenger. 


"  JEHOVAH  TSIDKENU."* 

"  THE  LORD  OUR  EIGHTEOUSNESS." 

I  once  was  a  stranger  to  grace  and  to  God, 
I  knew  not  my  danger,  and  felt  not  my  load  ; 
Though  friends  spoke  in  rapture  of  Christ  on  the  tree, 
"  Jehovah  Tsidkenu  "  was  nothing  to  me. 

I  oft  read  with  pleasure,  to  soothe  or  engage, 
Isaiah's  wild  measure  and  John's  simple  page  ; 
But  e'en  when  they  pictured  the  blood-sprinkled  tree, 
"  Jehovah  Tsidkenu"  seemed  nothing  to  me. 

*  Hebrew.    Jer.  23  ;  6,  margin. 
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Like  tears  from  the  daughters  of  Zion  that  roll, 
I  wept  when  the  waters  went  over  His  soul ; 
Yet  thought  not  that  my  sins  had  nailed  to  the  tree 
"  Jehovah  TsioKENa:"  'twas  nothing  to  me. 

When  free  grace  awoke  me,  by  light  from  on  high, 
Then  legal  fears  shook  me,  I  trembled  to  die ; 
No  refuge  nor  safety  in  self  could  I  see, 
"  Jehovah  Tsidkbnu  "  my  Saviour  must  be. 

My  terrors  all  vanished  before  the  sweet  name. 
My  guilty  fears  banished,  with  boldness  I  came, 
To  drink  nt  the  fountain,  life-giving  and  free  ; 
"  Jehovau  Tsidkenu  "  is  all  things  to  me, 

"  Jehovah  Tsidkenu!"  my  treasure  and  boast; 
"  Jehovah  Tsidkeno  !"  I  ne'er  can  be  lost; 
lu  thee  I  shall  conquer,  by  flood  and  by  field. 
My  cable,  my  anchor,  my  breastplate,  and  shield. 

Even  treading  the  valley,  the  shadovr  of  death, 
This  "  watchword  "  should  rally  my  faltering  Isreath  ; 
For  if  from  life's  fever  my  God  set  me  free, 
"Jehovah  Tsidkenu"  my  death-song  shall  be. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

FoRRios"lNTELijiaBNCK. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  1st 
iust.  have  been  received. 

Geeat  Britaix. — Lord  John  Russell  had  obtained 
leave  to  introduce  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  new 
bill  for  the  aJiaission  of  Jews  to  Parliament.  Baron 
Rothschild,  vvho  had  been  elected  from  London,  re- 
signed in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  first  bill, 
but  was  nominaied  and  re-elected  without  opposition. 
As  no  hope  is  entertained  of  the  success  of  the  new 
hill  during  the  present  session,  it  is  supposed  an  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  admit  him  by  a  resolution  of 
the  House. 

The  vessels  composing  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  squad- 
ron had  all  reached  Cork,  and  were  to  depart  on  the 
Ist  for  Valeritia  Bay,  to  commence  operations.  An 
experiment  with  the  whole  length  of  the  cable  had 
been  made,  and  proved  highly  successful.  An  im- 
portant change  in  the  manner  of  laying  it  had  been 
decided  upon.  Instead  of  commencing  in  mid-ocean, 
and  proceeding  each  way,  the  plan  now.is  for  the 
Niagara  to  lay  the  first  half,  from  Ireland  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Atlantic.  The  end  is  then  to  be  joined  to 
that  on  board  thi^  Agamemnon,  which  will  take  it 
on  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  the  four  vessels  re- 
maining together,  so  as  to  give  any  assistance  that 
may  he  required.  Constant  communication  is  to  be 
kept  up  with  Ireland  during  the  process. 

The  news  carried  out  by  the  Persia,  which  left  New 
York  on  the  7th,  being  transmitted  by  tcle;i!raph  from 
Liverpool  to  London,  was  published  in  the  latter  city 
on  the  evening  of  the  IVth. 

France. — Only  two  of  the  five  recently  elected  oppo- 
sition deputies  from  Paris,  it  is  supposed,  will  take  the 
oaths  to  the  Imperial  government.  Cavaignac  and 
two  others,  it  is  said,  refuse  to  do  so. 

Spaix. — The  Madrid  papers  state  that  the  number 
of  arrests  made  in  that  city  exceeded  1 500.  The  gov- 
i^rnmeiit,  after  executing  98  of  the  Andalusian  insur- 
gents, had  yielded  to  the  petitions  that  further  capital 
punishment  might  be  stopped. 

The  Spanish  government  has  accepted  the  offer  of 
mediation  on  the  Me.\ican  difficulty,  made  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  ministers  on  behalf  of  their  respective 
governments. 

Phussia. — A  general  meeting  of  Protestants  from 
Europe  and  America  has  been  invited  to  assemble 
shortly  iu  Berlin,  and  a  large  attendance  is  anticipa- 
ted. 

loRiAH  IsLAKDB. — A  demonstration  has  been  made  in 


the  Ionian  Parliament  in  opposition  to  the  English  I 
protectorate,  and  in  favor  of  union  with  Greece.  ■ 
India. — Dates  from  Calcutta  are  to  6th  mo.  21st|jl 
and  from  Bombay  to  the  1st  ult.    The  mutiny  wasB, 
spreading  in  the  Bengal  army.    At  Madras  and  Bom-H 
bay,  it  was  said,  there  were  no  signs  of  disaffection. 
The  insurgents  still  held  Delhi,  and  had  made  several 
sorties,  which  were  repulsed  by  the  British  troops. 
The  latter  were  awaiting  reinforcements  to  storm  the  i 
place.    The  ex-King  of  Oude  had  been  arrested  and  |  | 
imprisoned,  on  a  charge  of  complicitj-  in  the  revolt. ! 
A  conspiracy  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  for  a 
general  rising  of  the  natives  at  Calcutta,  and  the  Eu- 
ropeans were  arming  themselves. 

China. — Intelligence  from  Hong  Kong  is  to  6th  rao. 
lOtb.  The  Chinese  fleet  had  been  destroyed  after 
two  severe  engagements.  The  English  government 
has  intimated  in  Parliament  that  no  further  steps  will 
be  attempted  until  the  result  of  Lord  Elgin's  mission 
is  known  ;  and  should  nothing  satisfactory  be  oh- 
tained,  hostilities  will  be  confined  to  Canton. 

Domestic. — Advices  from  Kansas  state  that  on  the 
3d  inst.  Gov.  Walker  evacuated  Lawrence  with  all 
the  troops  except  forty  men,  ostensibly  to  go  to  the 
relief  of  Fort  Riley,  which  was  said  to  be  threatened  [ 
by  a  large  force  of  Cheyenne  Indians.    Before  his 
departure,  the  Mayor  elected  under  the  new  charter 
was  inaugurated  without  molestation.    Gov.  Walker's 
movement  against  Lawrence  has  united  the  Free  State 
party  more  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Topeka  Constitu- 
tion. The  vote  in  Lawrence  was  652  for  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  2  against  it.    Municipal  governments  simi-' 
lar  to  that  of  Lawrence  have  been  instituted  in 
several  other  towns.    The  apportionment  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  made  by  the 
Speakers  of  the  two  bodies  composing  it,  in  compli- 
ance with  a  law  of  the  spurious  legislature,  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  make  the  representation  grossly  un- 
equal.    Thirty-six  representatives  are  assigned  to 
fourteen  counties,  and  onlj-  three  to  the  remaining 
nineteen,  the  latter  embracing  the  whole  territory 
south  of  the  Kaw  river  except  five  counties,  and  the 
scene  of  the  principal  Free  State  emigration.    By  this 
arrangement,  five  counties  bordering  on  Missouri  con-  : 
trol  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.    The  entire 
eujigration  of  the  present  year  is  excluded  from  vot- 
ing- If 
The  Democratic  Constitutional  Convention  in  Minne-  |  j 
sota  has  at  length  organized,  and  both  Conventions  lii 
are  preparing  constitutions  to  be  submitted  to  the  | 
people.    When  thus  submitted,  the  question  of  the  j 
regularity  of  the  proceedings  will  necessarily  arise.  ' 

A  party  of  one  hundred  Mormons,  who  had  fled  from  | 
Utah,  recently  arrived  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  They 
reported  that  nearly  a  thousand  others  were  prepar- 
ing to  leave  Salt  Lake,  some  for  Oregon,  and  othci-.- 
for  the  States  east  of  the  mountains.  They  also  statcu  | 
that  there  is  danger  of  famine  in  Salt  Lake  valley,  i>i. 
account  of  the  ravages  of  worms  among  the  wheat- 
Lord  Napier,  the  British  Minister  to  Washington,  j 
has  recently  made  public  a  correspondence  sent  bin.  j 
by  his  government,  which  reveals  the  disgraceful  fact 
that  an  American  vessel  which  cleared  at  New  YorK 
more  than  a  year  since,  laden  in  part  with  corn  meal 
for  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands,  at  that  time  suffering 
from  famine,  was  iilso  fitted  out  for  the  slave  trade. 
After  depositing  her  relief  cargo,  she  proceeded  tofhi- 
coast  of  Africa,  and  eluding  the  English  cruisers,  sn.  - 
ceeded  in  sliipping  and  carrying  of  two  hundred  slave? 
for  Cuba.    She  has  never  since  appeared  at  New  . 
York. 

The  Petersburg,  (Va.)  Tnt el liffencer  states  that  a  pri- 
vate sale  was  recently  made  in  that  city  of  fifty-three, 
slaves,  men,  women  and  children,  at  prices  averaging 
$850  each,  although  twenty  of  them  were  under  twelve 
years  of  age. 
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(emoir  of  John  Dtjnstone,  of  Camborne,  in 
Cornwall,  who  ivas  blind  for  forty-four  years, 
till  his  death  in  1856.  By  J.  B. 

"And  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they 
ew  not ;  I  will  lead  them  in  paths  that  they  have 
t  known  :  I  will  make  darkness  light  before  them, 
id  crooked  things  straight.  These  things  will  I  do 
ito  them,  and  not  forsake  them." — Isaiah  xlii.  16. 

John  Dunstone,  the  subject  of  the  following 
emoir,  was  a  man  in  very  humble  life,  residing 
the  parish  of  Camborne,  in  Cornwall.    He  was 
pru  in  the  year  1787,  and  married  in  the  twen- 
-fourth  year  of  his  age.    By  this  connexion  he 
ad  five  children,  two  of  whom  were  taken  from 
m  by  death  in  their  infancy;    About  eight 
ars  after  his  marriage,  he  became  a  member  of 
e.Wesleyan  Society.    For  the  last  forty-four 
ears/)f  his  life,  through  blindness,  with  severe 
d  accumulated  disease,  he  was  confined  very 
uch  within  doors ;  and  here,  in  his  many  soli- 
ry  hours,  he  was  favored  to  see  much  of  the 
oodness  of  the  Lord,  experiencing  in  no  ordi- 
ary  degree  the  providential  operations  of  his 
and,  and  the  teachings  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  Be- 
oming  convinced  of  the  Christian  doctrines  held 
y  Friends,  he  joined  the  Society  in  1838,  and 
emained  a  consistent  member  of  it  as  long  as  he 
Lved.    Several  passages  of  his  life  have  been 
bought  worthy  of  preservation  ;  and  having  been 
equested  to  undertake  the  task  of  recording  them, 
have,  at  several  intervals,  in  simplicity  attempted 
.    Such  as  it  is,  fhe  reader  is  welcome  to  my 
abor  ;   and  should  the  narrative,  through  the 
)ivine  blessing,  be  instrumental  in  exciting  in 
ny  mind,  not  only  a  more  sure  trust  and  holy 
onfidence  in  the  wise  and  gracious  arrangements 
f  Divine  Providence,  but  also  a  more  lively  faith 
n  the  efficacy  of  the  immediate  teachings  of  his 


grace  and  Holy  Spirit,  the  end  I  have  in  view 
will  be  abundantly  accomplished  ;  and  the  praise 
will  be  ascribed  to  Him,  to  whom  alone  all  praise 
is  due.  J.  B.  ' 

Camborne,  2  mo.  28,  1857. 

At  one  of  my  frequent  calls  on  J.  D.,  I  en- 
deavored to  learn  some  of  the  particulars  of  his 
earlier  years  ;  when  he  began  by  acknowledging 
that  goodness  and  mercy  had  followed  him  all 
the  days  of  his  life. 

The  first  circumstance  worthy  of  record  occur- 
red about  the  eighth  year  of  his  age.  A  prayer 
meeting  being  held  weekly  at  a  neighbor's  house, 
he  felt  one  evening  a  desire  to  attend  it ;  and 
creeping  in,  and  hiding  himself,  as  well  as  he 
could,  behind  a  clock  case  which  stood  in  the 
room,  he  there,  with  tears,  poured  forth  his  soul 
in  silent  prayer.  On  reaching  home,  he  said 
nothing  of  what  had  occurred,  but  with  a  peace- 
ful mind  retired  to  rest.  By  the  following  eve- 
ning, when  he  returned  from  his  labor,  the  cir- 
cumstance had  reached  the  ears  of  his  parents, 
who  were  then  careless  of  Divine  things,  and 
hence  they  threatened  him,  that  if  they  knew  of 
his  attending  another  such  meeting,  his  punish- 
ment should  be  severe.  He  greatly  feared  his 
parents,  and  their  word  was  his  law ;  he  dared 
not  disobey  them,  so  he  went  no  more  to  the 
meeting ;  but  in  his  childish  way  he  often  prayed, 
and  sought,  in  solitary  places,  renewed  evidences 
of  Divine  favor;  sometimes  retiring  to  bed  before 
his  little  brothers  and  sisters,  and  there  seeking 
communion  with  his  Maker. 

Thus  he  continued  about  six  months,  when  the 
fervor  of  his  religious  feelings  abated,  and  child- 
ish vanities  resumed  their  ascendancy ;  yet  he 
was  not  at  any  time  left  wholly  to  himself ;  for 
the  good  Spirit  of  the  Lord  never  entirely  forsook 
him,  but  by  reproofs  and  convictions  often  fol- 
lowed him,  testifying  for  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, and  embittering  to  his  taste  the  pleasures 
of  sin.  So  powerfully  was  he  afi"ected,  that  not 
unfrequently,  when  walking  alone,  he  stood  mo- 
tionless in  the  public  road,  the  good  hand  of  the 
Lord  pressing  him  sore,  in  mercy  arresting  hire 
in  his  downward  progress  of  vice,  and  graciousl 
inviting  him  yet  again  to  drink  of  the  cup  of  sal- 
vation. 

Much  after  this  manner  he  lived  till  about  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age  ;  his  sinful  propen- 
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sities  more  and  more  obtainijd  the  mastery,  a  love 
for  idle  and  dissipated  society  was  cherished,  and 
the  ale-house  was  his  frequent  resort ;  but  here 
he  had  no  peace. 

About  this  time,  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
visit  him  with  partial  blindness.  He  had  gone 
into  the  field  to  prepare  some  ground  for  potatoes, 
and  whilst  thus  engaged,  his  sight  suddenly  failed 
him ;  it  seemed,  to  use  his  own  language,  "  as 
though  a  wind  from  the  Lord  had  blasted  it." 

In  this  state  he  groped  his  way  to  the  house ; 
medical  assistance  was  procured,  but  in  vain  ; 
his  darkness  became  entire.  Now  it  was  that 
the  desolateness  of  his  situation  came  fully  upon 
him.  "  He  remembered  God,  and  was  troubled  ; 
he  complained,  and  his  spirit  was  overwhelmed ; 
he  called  to  remembrance  his  song  in  the  night ; 
he  communed  with  his  own  heart,  and  his  spirit 
made  diligent  search." 

In  this  condition  of  mind,  he  was  led  one  eve- 
ning to  the  Methodist  Chapel ;  the  preacher 
spoke  of  the  dangerous  situation  of  those  who  had 
not  fully  given  up  their  hearts  to  God,  but  who, 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  were  yet, 
at  seasons,  overcome  of  evil.  "  Sinning  and  re- 
penting," emphatically  exclaimed  the  preacher, 
"  sinning  and  repenting  is  the  high  road  to  hell!" 
Here  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  entered  into  his  soul, 
and  his  heart  instantly  responded,  "  Then  /  am 
in  the  road  to  hell  at  this  moment;"  whilst  such 
was  the  perturbation  of  his  mind,  that  his  knees 
smote  together  for  very  anguish.  Thus  impressed 
and  affected  he  left  the  chapel ;  "  and  now,"  said 
he  with  deep  emotion,  no  doubt  calling  to  re- 
membrance "  the  wormwood  and  the  gall,"  "my 
circumstances  were  distressing  indeed— wholly 
dark  without,  whilst  a  darkness  incomparably 
more  awful  pervaded  all  within."  "Will  the 
Lord  cast  ofi'  for  ever,  and  will  he  be  favorable 
no  more  ?  Is  his  mercy  clean  gone  for  ever  ? 
Doth  his  promise  fail  for  evermore  ?  Hath  God 
forgotten  to  be  gracious  ?  Hath  he  in  anger  shut 
up  his  tender  mercies  ?"  Such  was  in  effect  the 
language  of  his  soul. 

On  the  following  first  day  morning  he  was  again 
led  to  the  chapel,  when  the  same  minister  ofiici- 
ated,  John  Dunstone  hoping  that,  as  he  had  al- 
ready been  instrumental  to  his  renewed  awaken- 
ing, so  it  might  please  Divine  goodnegs  to  make 
him  also  the  messenger  of  peace  and  consolation  ; 
but  in  this  expectation  he  was  disappointed.  He 
left  the  place  more  heavily  laden  than  when  he 
entered  it,  so  that  he  might  again  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Psalmist,  "  I  sink  in  deep  mire, 
where  there  is  no  standing.  I  am  come  into 
deep  waters,  where  the  floods  overflow  me." 

In  returning,  a  strong  desire  prevailed  in  his 
mind,  to  visit  a  sick  man  who  resided  about  a 
mile  from  his  dwelling — an  individual  who  had, 
like  himself,  drunk  deeply  of  the  cup  of  convic- 
tion, but  had  become  a  rich  partaker  of  that  peace 
and  joy  which  spring  from  believing  in  the  mer- 
cy of  God,  as  manifested  in  Christ  Jesus.  On 


requesting  his  brother's  assistance  to  conduct  hii 
to  the  house,  he  betrayed  unusual  reluctance,  an 
did  all  he  could  to  dissuade  him  from  his  pmi 
pose;  this,  however,  increased  his  desire,  and  h 
urged  his  plea  prevailingly.  "  For  in  walking  i 
the  place,"  he  said,  "  such  was  the  state  of  m- 
mind,  that  I  seemed  less  to  walk  than  to  fly  j  8 
lightly  did  I  pass  over  the  ground." 

On  being  introduced'to  the  sick  man's  apar 
ment,  the  latter  addressed  him  with  a  few  wordi 
the  force  of  which  he  felt,  although  no  particula 
impression  remained ;  but  afterwards,  whilst 
young  man  was  engaged  in  supplication,  evei 
petition  that  was  offered  up  came  with  power  o 
his  heart,  piercing  its  inmost  recesses,  andbreal' 
ing  it  in  pieces  before  the  Lord.  And  now  i' 
was  that  the  Almighty  Deliverer  passed  by,  pn! 
claiming  the  name  of  the  Lord,  "  the  Lord  Goc 
merciful  and  gracious,  forgiving  iniquity,  tranji 
gression,  and  sin."  On  this  memorable  occs 
sion,  his  sackcloth  was  put  off,  and  his  soul  girde 
with  gladness;  he  returned  to  his  dwelling 
happy  man,  praising  God,  and  in  effect  saying 
"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peact 
and  good  will  toward  men." 

It  may  be  right  here  to  remark,  that  that  fc 
which  he  felt  most  deeply  condemned,  and  fc 
which,  beyond  all  besides,  trouble  and  anguis 
came  upon  him,  was  his  having  for  so  long  a  p( 
riod,  by  rebellion  and  evil,  resisted  and  grieve 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Lord — that  Spirit  whic 
had  so  often  convinced  him  of  sin,  of  righteou; 
ness,  and  judgment,  and  which  had  so  long  an' 
so  powerfully  striven  to  draw  him  from  the  patl  j 
of  the  destroyer. 

Shortly  after  this  manifestation  of  Divine  gooci 
ness,  he  and  his  wife  were  brought  into  distres;'  ' 
on  account  of  inability  to  meet  the  demands  (| 
their  landlord  ;  who,  for  the  small  sum  of  thirti 
shillings,  inconsiderately  pressed  hard  on  thesj 
poor  afflicted  people.    They  had  struggled  hill! 
erto,  out  of  their  bare  weekly  allowance,  to  keej  ■ 
up  the  payment  of  the  rent ;  not  unfrequentl^j 
in  order  to  do  so,  living  sparingly,  even  on  brea^ 
and  water ;   however,  this  proved  insufiicicnii 
and,  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  an  accumi 
lation  of  debt  seemed  unavoidable.    In  his  pei' 
plexity,  he  left  the  house  to  seek,  in  some  8( 
quesfered  place,  Divine  counsel  and  directioi' 
"  I  well  remember,"  said  he,  "  the  spot  on  whic ; 
I  stood,  and  there,  in  deep  retirement  before  thj  ' 
Lord,  it  pleased  my  heavenly  Father  to  pour  ouj  | 
of  his  love  and  mercy  on  my  soul.    And  now,'l  , 
said  he,  "  raising  my  hands  towards  heaven,  [ 
exclaimed,  '  My  heavenly  Father,  cond-^scend  t  ' 
shew  me  how  to  proceed  in  this  matter,  and  what  j 
soever  my  hand  shall  find  to  do,  either  now  o  j 
hereafter,  with  thy  gracious  assistance,  I  will  d 
it  with  all  my  might,  leaving  the  event  to  th; 
Divine  Providence.'  "    He  returned  to  his  housj 
with  a  peaceful  mind,  fully  assured  that  He,  whil 
heareth  and  answereth  prayer,  would  deliver  ther 
out  of  their  diflaculty. 
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Just  at  this  time,  his  mother  and  two  of  his 
)rothers  came  to  see  them.  John  Dunstone  and 
lis  wife  informed  them  of  their  circumstances, 
expressing  at  the  same  time  their  willingness  to 
'zo  to  the  parish  work-house,  had  the  inmates  been 
)f  sober  habits;  but  this  not  being  the  case,  the 
irospect  of  such  society  was  distressing.  His 
)rotlier  kindly  replied,  "  You  shall  not  go  there  ; 
ve  will  build  you  a  little  hut  on  the  common,  so 
;hat  hereafter  you  shall  have  no  rent  to  pay." 
To  meet  the  present  demand  was  now  his  remain- 
lug  difficulty ;  and,  to  accomplish  it,  an  appeal 
jO  the  parish  vestry  seemed  his  only  resource, 
phis  course  he  took,  and  such  was  the  feeling 
nduced  in  the  minds  of  those  present,  that  they 
it  once  expressed  their  willingness  to  pay  the  ar- 
jCar.  The  humble  dwelling  was  quickly  com- 
luenced;  and  when,  after  a  few  days,  the  mud 
irall  was  raised  about  six  feet  high,  "  I  well  re- 
jUember,"  said  he,  "  feeling  my  way  into  the  corr 
lier  where  I  am  now  sitting,  and  here  on  the 
)ended  knees  both  of  body  and  soul,  I  consecra- 
jed  my  little  dwelling  to  the  Lord  ;  telling  him 
jt  should  be  his  house,  dedicated  to  his  service, 
jmd  earnestly  supplicating,  that  all  who  should 
ive  in  it  might  live  in  his  fear,  and  that  all  who 
jihould  die  in  it  might  die  in  his  favor.  And 
his,  through  Divine  goodness,  has  been  hitherto 
.nercifully  the  case,  three  members  of  my  little 
amily  having  exchanged  mortality  for  life,  since 
ive  first  settled  under  its  roof,  each  leaving  a  pre- 
;ious  testimony  to  the  grace  and  mercy  of  the 
Redeemer." 

It  will  be  right  for  me  here  to  observe,  that  in 
!very  season  of  pecuniary  difficulty,  he  conscien- 
iously  avoided  obtaining  even  the  necessa- 
ies  of  life  on  credit,  as  he  might  have  done ; 
md  from  the  hour  when  he  first  became  sensible 
)f  the  light  of  Christ  illuminating  his  mind,  the 
nconsistency  of  obtaining  the  property  of  anoth- 
;r,  without  a  reasonable  prospect  of  early  pay- 
nent,  was  clear  to  his  view.  Faithful  to  the 
;oaviction,  he  ever  chose,  even  in  times  of  gi-eat 
ixtremity,  rather  to  cast  himself  on  Divine  Provi- 
ience,  than  in  this  respect  to  infringe  on  the  Di- 
,'ine  law. 

About  the  same  time  he  was  deeply  exercised 
)n  the  subject  of  praying  occasionally  with  his 
amily  ;  there  were  times  when  the  duty  pressed 
leaviiy  on  his  mind ;  but  so  weighty  did  the 
mgagement  appear  in  his  view,  and  so  encom- 
jassed  with  weakness  and  infirmity  did  he  feel 
limself,  that  the  struggle  was  nearly  overwhelm- 
ng  to  his  weak,  emaciated  frame  ;  and  when  at 
ast  a  conviction  of  duty  rose  above  every  other 
jonsideration,  he  rather  fell  on  his  knees,  than 
leliberately  bowed  them  before  the  Lord. 

In  this  manner  he  continued  to  act ;  not  peri- 
odically entering  on  the  awful  engagement,  but 
it  those  seasons  when  the  good  hand  of  the  Lord 
was  upon  him,  preparing  the  sacrifice,  and 
strengthening  him  with  might  in  the  inner  man, 
bo  approach  the  throne  of  heavenly  love  with  ear- 
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nest  and  prevailing  supplication,  to  the  comfort 
of  his  own  soul,  and  the  furtherance  of  the  work 
of  grace  on  the  souls  of  his  household. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Esmy  on  Baptism ;  shewing  that  the  Baptism 
of  the  Spirit,  and  not  with  Water,  is  the  true 
Christian  Baptism.    By  Enoch  Lewis. 

(Concluded  from  page  772.) 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  I  consider  the 
position  to  be  fully  proved,  that  baptism  with 
water,  even  as  used  by  the  apostles,  is  not  a 
standing  ordinance  in  the  Christian  church,  and 
therefore  not  obligatory  on  Christians. 

It  has  sometimes  been  to  me  a  subject  of  sur- 
prise, that  those  Christian  professors  who  hold 
water  baptism  to  be  an  abiding  ordinance  of  the 
church,  do  not  more  generally  consider  them- 
selves bound  to  adhere,  with  greater  tenacity,  to 
the  authority  which  they  profess  to  follow.  If 
they  plead  the  example  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, or  rather  of  those  among  them  who  made 
use  of  water  baptism,  as  obligatory  upon  those  of 
the  present  day,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary 
conclusion  that  the  example  should  be  strictly 
and  literally  followed.  Now  we  may  observe 
that  the  word  jSartto^co,  in  its  proper  signification, 
implies  to  dip  or  immerse,  and  hence  baptism 
properly  signifies  immersion.  From  the  account 
already  given  of  the  Jewish  baptism,  and  that  of 
John,  it  appears  that  their  converts  were  im- 
mersed in  water.  And  in  the  narrations  of  the 
baptisms  of  John  and  the  primitive  Christians, 
given  in  the  New  Testament,  wherever  the  de- 
scription is  sufficiently  minute  to  authorize  a  con- 
clusion as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  per- 
formed, we  find  they  went  into  the  water.  In 
the  beginning  of  Matthew,  where  John's  baptism 
is  first  mentioned,  we  read  that  they  were  bap- 
tized of  him  in  Jordan.  (Chap.  iii.  6.)  And 
when  Jesus  was  baptized,  he  went  up  straight- 
way out  of  the  water.  (lb.  verse  16.)  Mark 
relates  these  circumstances  in  nearly  the  same^ 
words,  (^iliip-  i-  5)  10.)  When  Philip  bap-" 
tized  the  eunuch,  they  both  went  into  the  water. 
(Acts  viii.  38.)  John  was  baptizing  in  Enon 
near  to  Salim,  because'  there  was  much  water 
there.  (John  iii.  22.)  In  these  cases,  the 
natural  and  necessary  conclusion  is,  that  immer- 
sion was  used.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  sprink- 
ling with  water,  the  practice  now  generally  fol- 
lowed by  those  who  profess  to  baptize,  is  a  de- 
viation from  the  primitive  baptism,  and  for 
which  not  a  shadow  of  authority  can  be  adduced 
by  the  practice  of  the  Christian  church. 

I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  said,  that  jictTrrai, 
from  which  /Jartfilu  was  derived,  may  signify 
to  wash,  and  that  washing  can  be  performed  by 
affusion  as  well  as  immersion.  It  is  needless  to 
dispute,  in  this  case,  about  the  meaning  of  these 
Greek  verbs,  for  the  argument,  allowing  its 
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utmost  force,  brings  us  no  nearer  tte  conclusion 
which  was  intended  to  be  drawn  from  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
primitive  Christians  ever  professed  to  baptize  by 
aifusion.  Whether  the  word  baptize  was  am- 
biguous or  not,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  di- 
versity among  them  in  regard  to  its  application. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  will  have  baptize  to 
signify  to  wash,  let  it  be  so  applied.  When  the 
children  of  Israel  were  commanded  to  wasA  their 
clothes,  the  command  was  to  be  literally  obeyed. 
A  few  drops  of  water  applied  to  them  by  sprink- 
ling or  contact  would  not  have  constituted  the 
washing  required.  And  whether  we  construe 
baptism  to  signify  immersion  or  washing,  as 
sprinkling  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  it 
cannot  signify  baptism.  As  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  discover,  the  early  Christians,  when  they 
made  use  of  water  baptism,  retained  the  primi- 
tive mode  of  immersion.  The  substitute  now 
generally  used  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
in  the  third  century. 

From  the  writings  of  the  Christian  fathers 
which  have  reached  us,  it  is  manifest  that  many 
superstitious  opinions  by  that  time  were  admitted 
among  them.  As  the  life  and  power  of  Chris- 
tianity declined,  and  the  baptism  of  the  spirit 
was  but  little  known,  a  high  degree  of  impor- 
tance was  attached  to  the  baptism  of  water.  The 
effect  of  the  real  Christian  baptism,  as  described 
in  the  works  of  the  apostles,  came  to  be  attributed 
to  the  external  ceremony.  Through  baptismal 
water,  says  Ambrose,  men  pass  from  earth  to 
heaven.  Whence,  says  Augustin,  hath  water  so 
much  virtue,  as  that  it  touches  the  body,  and 
washes  the  heart  ?  As  water,  says  Algerius,  ex- 
tinguisheth,  cleanseth  and  whiteneth  above  other 
liquors ;  so  in  baptismal  water,  fleshly  lusts  are 
quenched,  sin,  both  original  and  actual,  washed 
away,  and  innocency  begotten.  The  Council  of 
Florence  taught,  that  by  baptism  we  are  spiritu- 
ally born  again  ;  and  that  it  imprints  in  the  soul 
a  character,  that  is  some  spiritual  sign  indelible, 
which  cannot  be  blotted  out.  And  further  that 
we  are  thereby  made  members  of  Christ,  of  the 
body  of  the  church. 

The  Council  of  Trent  taught,  that  by  baptism 
we  put  on  Christ,  and  are  thoroughly  made  new 
creatures. 

Hence,  we  perceive,  that  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  and,  through  succeeding  periods, 
to  modern  times,  a  degree  of  importance  was 
attached  to  the  baptism  of  water  which  belongs 
only  to  the  baptism  of  Christ,  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Out  of  these  opinions  naturally 
grew  another,  viz.  that  inasmuch  as  a  relapsed 
Christian  was  in  a  worse  condition  than  an  infidel, 
it  was  best  to  defer  the  purifying  operation  of 
bapti.sra  until  near  the  close  of  life.  Hence  it 
was  often  delayed  till  sickness  or  age  gave  clear 
indications  of  approaching  dissolution.  To  per- 
sons thus  situated,  the  usual  mode  of  baptizing 
by  immersion,  was  evidently  difficult  and  danger- 


ous.  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  being  askeo 
what  was  to  be  done  in  such  cases,  answered, 
that  seeing  they  could  not  do  it  as  they  ought, 
without  endangering  the  life  of  the  patient,  thej 
must  do  it  as  well  as  they  could.  They  might 
therefore  apply  the  element  of  water,  by  sprink-i 
ling  it  upon  them  in  their  beds  ;  alleging  Ezekiel 
xxxvi.  25,  "  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon 
you;"  observing,  rather  philosophically,  that  the 
virtue  of  baptism  ought  not  to  be  estimated,  in  a 
carnal  manner,  by  the  quantity  of  external  ap- 
paratus ;  yet  in  case  the  patients  were  afterwards 
restored,  he  advised  that  they  should  be  dipped 
in  a  river.  This,  we  observe,  was  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century.  Musculus  observes, 
that,  anciently,  very  many  deferred  their  baptism 
to  the  utmost  term  of  life,  to  the  end  they  might 
depart  pure  and  blameless  out  of  the  world  ;  and 
so  they  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  baptized, 
except  in  their  beds,  and  that  by  sprinkling  only, 
in  the  very  point  of  death,  that  they  might  die 
with  an  evidence.  In  this  manner  Constantine, 
the  son  of  Helena,  a  zealous  professor,  was  bap- 
tized when  he  was  sixty-five  years  old,  being 
then  sick,  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards.  Basil, 
bishop  of  Cesarea,  though  born  of  believing  pa- 
rents, his  father  being  a  bishop,  was  not  baptized 
till  he  was  aged. 

As  the  practice  of  sprinkling  instead  of  im- 
mersion, was  first  used  in  condescension  to  the 
sick  and  weak,  this  application  of  water  was,  for 
a  time,  considered  as  an  imperfect  baptism,  so 
that  those  who  had  been  sprinkled  and  not 
dipped,  were  not  admitted  into  any  ofiice  in  the 
church.    But  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity 
baptism  was  not  applied  to  any  but  those  who  " 
were  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  j  i 
doctrines  of  the  gospel.    Consequently  the  bap-;|  j 
tism  of  infants  was  not  then  used.    The  earliest  1 1 
account  on  record,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  of] 
infant  baptism,  is  about  the  middle  of  the  third] 
century.  A  council  was'held  in  Africa,  by  sixty-'| 
six  bishops,  with  Cyprian  at  their  head,  in  thej 
year  253,  in  which  the  question  of  the  time  when  \ 
baptism  ought  to  be  administered  was  discussed.  |' 
It  appears  that  an  opinion  was  advanced  by  some  | 
Christian  professors,  that  as  the  Jews  were  re-li 
quired  to  circumcise  their  children  on  the  eighth], 
day  after  birth,  the  children  of  Christian  parents  i 
ought  to  be  baptized  at  the  same  age.    And  one! 
subject  of  examination  with  J;his  council  was,! 
whether  the  eighth  day,  or  an  eaHier  one,  ought  I 
to  be  adopted.    Fidus,  an  African  bishop,  ap- 
pears to  have  advocated  the  Jewish  age  ;  Cyprian  i 
informed  him  that  the  council  were  of  a  different !  ' 
opinion.  And  the  reason  of  that  opinion  plainly  in-  [ 
dicates  the  ground  of  the  practice  itself.  "  We  all 
judged  that  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God  should  be  1 
denied  to  none.  For  if  the  Lord  says  in  his  gospel, 
the  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives, 
but  to  save  them,  how  ought  we  to  do  our  utmost, 
as  far  as  in  us  lies,  that  no  soul  he  lost.  Spiritual  ( 
circumcision  ought  not  to  be  impeded  by  carnal  t 
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nrcumcision.  If  even  to  the  foulest  offenders, 
Tthen  they  afterwards  believe,  remission  of  sins 
s  granted,  and  none  is  prohibited  from  baptism 
and  grace,  how  much  more  should  an  infant  be 
idmitted,  who,  just  born,  hath  not  sinned  in  any 
;espect,  except  that  being  carnally  produced,  ac- 
:ording  to  Adam,  he  hath,  in  this  first  birth, 
:ontracted  the  contagion  of  the  ancient  deadly 
nature;  and  who  obtains  the  remission  of  sins 
|With  the  less  difiiculty,  because  not  his  own 
ictual  guilt,  but  that  of  another,  is  to  be  re- 
mitted." 

In  this  decision  we  may  perceive  two  doctrinal 
points  clearly  admitted  ;  on  which  indeed  the  de- 
pision  itself  was  evidently  founded.  That  child- 
ren from  their  birth  are  sinners  in  consequence 
•jf  the  transgression  of  our  first  parents  ;  and  that 
lins  are  remitted  by  the  baptism  of  water.  When 
the  bishops  had  embraced  these  opinions,  it  is 
inot  wonderful  that  they  should  advise  the  early 
jbaptism  of  infants. 

This  doctrine  of  original  sin  came  afterwards 
to  hold  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  opinions 
of  Christian  professors.  Augustine,  who  lived 
|in  the  fifth  century,  gave  his  judgment  that  ia- 
ifants,  dying  without  being  baptized,  were  lost, 
[because  they  were  guilty  of  original  sin.  The 
Milevitan  Council  held  in  402,  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing canon  :  "  It  is  our  will,  that  all  who  affirm 
that  young  children  have  everlasting  life,  who 
are  not  baptized  to  the  taking  away  of  original 
sin,  that  they  be  anathematized."  And  the  fifth 
Carthageniau  Council,  held  416,  adopted  the 
subsequent :  "  We  will,  that  whosoever  denieth 
I  that  little  children  by  baptism  are  freed  from 
perdition,  and  eternally  saved,  that  they  be  ac- 
I  cursed." 

j     Hence  we  perceive  that  the  practice  of  infant 
j  baptism  owed  its  extension  and  permanence,  if 
I  not  its  origin,  to  the  opinion,  that  children  are, 
I  from  their  birth,  deemed  offenders  in  the  sight 
j  of  a  just  and  merciful  Creator,  in  consequence 
\  of  the  transgression  of  our  first  parents.* 
i     This  doctrine  of  original  sin  being  once  em- 
braced, and  the  efficacy  of  water  baptism  to  purge 
away  sins,  both  original  and  actual,  being  also 
admitted,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  expedi- 
ent of  Cyprian  would  be  frequently  adopted, 
particularly  in  regard  to  infants  and  persons 
laboring  under  disease. 

Rantism,  or  sprinkling,  thus  gradually  super- 
seded the  ancient  baptism.  To  such  superstitious 
extent  was  the  importance  of  infant  baptism 
carried,  that  children  were  sometimes  taken  out 
of  their  graves,  and  sprinkled  with  water ;  others 


*  It  is  no  part  of  my  object  in  this  essay  to  examine 
how  far  or  in  what  manner  the  posterity  of  Adam  are 
affected  by  his  transgression.  It  is  sufficient  for  my 
present  purpose  to  observe,  that  I  most  unequivocally 
assent  to  the  apostolic  declaration,  that  sin  is  not  im- 
puted where  there  is  no  law  ;  and  that  consequently 
infants  are  not  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God,  until  they 
have  actually  transgressed  his  law. 
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were  baptized  by  proxy,  in  imitation  of  the  an" 
cient  baptism  for  the  dead.  This  baptism  for 
the  dead  was  effected  in  the  following  manner. 
A  person  placed  himself  under  the  bed  of  the 
deceased ;  and  upon  the  question  being  put  to 
the  dead,  whether  he  would  be  baptized,  the  one 
under  the  bed  gave  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
He  then  was  baptized  in  place  of  the  deceased. 
A  procedure,  as  Godwin  justly  observes,  fitly 
compared  to  acting  on  the  stage. 

Although  the  practice  of  being  baptized  or 
sprinkled  by  proxy,  is  probably  now  unknown, 
yet  we  have  another  which  closely  resembles  it. 
When  infants  are  sprinkled,  or  christened,  as  it 
is  usually  termed,  and  parents  or  others  act  as 
god-fathers  or  god- mothers,  and  enter  into  en- 
gagements on  their  behalf,  such  as  they  could 
not,  without  divine  assistance,  possibly  perform, 
if  made  for  themselves,  they  are  attempting  to 
perform  by  proxy  the  most  momentous  part  of 
the  proceeding. 

From  this  brief  notice  of  the  history  of  Ran- 
tism, it  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  obvious  that  the 
practice  now  generally  prevalent  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity,  is  one  which  has  arisen 
since  the  apostolic  age,  and  was  totally  unknown 
when  the  New  Testament  was  written.  Hence 
those  who  urge  the  precepts  or  practice  of  our 
Lord  or  his  apostles,  in  support  of  water  bap- 
tism, and  yet  use  the  substitute  which  Cyprian 
introduced,  are  actually  pleading  for  one  thing 
and  practising  another.  If  the  continuance  of 
water  baptism,  as  an  ordinance  of  the  Christian 
church,  could  be  maintained  from  scripture  au- 
thority, it  would  necessarily  follow  that  Chris- 
tians in  general  were  in  the  neglect  of  an  ordin- 
ance of  Christ.  For  we  need  not  spend  much 
time  in  the  inquiry  whether  the  arguments,  such 
as  they  are,  in  favor  of  water  baptism,  professedly 
deduced  from  the  precepts  or  practice  of  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles,  are  applicable  to  the  bap- 
tism then  known  and  used,  or  to  one  introduced 
more  than  two  centuries  after  our  Saviour's  cruci- 
fixion. At  the  present  time  I  believe  a,  small 
minority  of  those  who  profess  the  Christian  name, 
practice  the  real  ancient  baptism  in  water. 

It  is  also  observable,  that  the  apostolic  prac- 
tice, as  far  as  we  can  discover  from  their  history, 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Jews. 
They  baptized  their  converts ;  theirs  was  a  bap- 
tism of  conversion.  The  modern  substitute  is 
not  only  a  deviation  in  manner,  sprinkling  in- 
stead of  immersion,  but  a  total  change  in  regard, 
to  the  subjects  of  it.  Infants,  not  adults,  are 
now  most  commonly  subjected  to  this  process. 

To  those  who  believe  that  no  obligation  rests 
upon  us  to  use  water  in  any  of  its  modes  of  ap- 
plication, it  must  be  of  little  importance  what 
method  approximates  most  nearly  to  the  primi- 
tive practice.  But  we  may  deduce  a  conclusion 
from  the  facts  just  stated,  which  to  those  who 
are  governed  by  authority,  may  appear  neither 
trivial  nor  unimportant.    We  have  the  authority 
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of  nearly  all  the  Christian  world,  for  declining 
the  use  of  water  baptism.  For  if  Christians  of 
the  present  day  judge  themselves  at  liberty  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  the  only  species  of  water 
baptism  known  or  practiced  during  the  apostolic 
age,  and  to  adopt  a  substitute  of  human  inven- 
tion, the  precepts  and  practice  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  are  thrown  out  of  the  question.  The 
point  at  issue  between  us  and  the  professors  of 
Christianity  in  general,  is  not  whether  we  are 
required  to  use  the  baptism  of  the  apostolic  age, 
for  on  that  point  we  appear  to  be  generally 
agreed,,  but  whether  the  Rantism  of  Cyprian  and 
the  Roman  church  constitutes  a  necessary  part 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  question  is  not  therefore  a  scriptural  one, 
but  one  of  tradition  and  the  authority  of  the 
middle  ages.  And  surely  those  Christians  who 
consider  the  scriptures  as  the  primary  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  will  hardly  unchristianize  a 
society  for  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  popes 
and  councils  of  the  middle  ages. 

It  is  obvious,  that  under  the  dispensations 
which  preceded  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  the 
visible  worship  was  attended  with  numerous 
ceremonies,  which  gave  it  a  character  more 
marked  with  outward  action  than  with  any  opera- 
tion of  the  mind.  The  observance  of  these  cere- 
monies was  strictly  enjoined,  and  their  number 
and  order,  under  the  Mosaic  law,  minately  de- 
scribed. But  our  Saviour  taught  the  necessity 
and  importance  of  a  more  spiritual  worship.  This 
is  particularly  illustrated  in  his  conversation  with 
the  woman  at  Jacob's  well.  When  she  wished 
to  be  informed  whether  Jerusalem,  where  the 
Jewish  temple  was  erected,  or  Mount  Gerizim, 
where  the  Samaritans  had  erected  a  rival  temple, 
was  the  place  where  men  ought  to  worship,  he 
plainly  told  her,  that  long  contested  point  was  no 
longer  a  subject  of  importance.  "  Woman,  be- 
lieve me,  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the 
true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in 
spirit  and  in  truth ;  for  the  Father  seeketh  such 
to  worship  him.  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that 
worship  him,  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth."    (John  iv.  20—24.) 

In  the  instructive  discourse  which  he  had  with 
his  disciples,  a  short  time  before  his  crucifixion, 
he  clearly  and  forcibly  inculcated  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  communion  which  was  to  exist  be- 
tween him  and  them  ;  showing  conclusively  that 
his  religion  was  not  a  system  of  outward  obser- 
vances, but  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  life.  The 
great  object,  indeed,  of  the  ministry  of  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles,  was  to  establish  a  spiritual  reli- 
gion ;  a  spiritual  worship;  a  spiritual  baptism. 
Our  Lord  himself  is  the  door  through  which 
alone  entrance  is  obtained  into  the  fold  of  ever- 
lasting rest.    (Ibid.  chap.  xiv.  and  xv.) 

The  one  true  Christian  baptism  is  that  of  the 
spirit,  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renew- 
ing of  tlie  Holy  Ghost.  To  be  really  and  truly 
baptized  into  the  name  of  Christ,  is  to  be  brought 


into  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  with  the jl 
Son.    For  as  many  as  are  baptized  into  Christ ;  i 
have  put  on  Christ ;  and  to  put  on  Christ  is  to  be ' 
governed  by  his  spirit  and  conformed  to  his  life. 
This  is  the  baptism  which  purifies  the  heart,  not  j  i 
the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,  by  the| 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.    He  therefore  that  I 
believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved. 


LEARNING   BETTER  THAN    WEALTH.  | 

I  regret  to  say  there  are  not  a  few  who  profess 
to  think,  that  for  the  ordinary  engagements  of 
life,  a  collegiate  training  is  unnecessary  .if  not! 
objectionable.    I  quote  from  a  course  of  ethical!, 
lectures  once  delivered  here,  when  I  say,  "  Men  i 
of  business  too  often  think  that  literature  must  1 
be  abandoned  at  the  door  of  the  counting-house.  | 
But  they  cannot  eradicate  the  love  of  pleasure  or  ' 
remove  the  necessity  for  some  sort  of  relaxation,  i 
and  the  sole  effect  of  such  a  maxim  is  to  substi-  \ 
tute  sensual  for  intellectual  enjoyment,  and  to 
supplant  the  tastes  which  it  is  one  of  the  objects  . 
of  a  good  education  to  create,  by  coarser  and 
lower  and  more  vulgar  pleasures." 

Now  I  affect  not  to  despise  the  possession  of 
pecuniary  wealth.  I  believe  that  money  as  a  > 
meaiis  is  desirable  ;  as  affording  the  opportunity  i 
of  doing  good,  of  travel,  of  education,  &c.,  it  is  ' 
well  worth  working  for.  Nay  more,  I  will  go  | 
further  and  say,  that  by  the  very  advantages  it  ; 
affords  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  refining  in  its  I 
tendency.  But  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  merely  I' 
for  its  own  sake,  that  its  possessor  may  live  or  j 
die  a  rich  man  ;  to  make  it  the  object  of  a  life,  \ 
paramount  to  other  considerations,  "  to  sacrifice  j 
literature  at  the  door  of  the  counting-house,"  is,  , 
in  my  opinion,  the  most  ignoble,  the  meanest  j 
pursuit,  that  a  rational  soul  can  engage  in  ;  and  I 
it  is  with  feelings  of  indignation  that  I  sometimes  , 
find  men  estimating  the  value  of  instruction  as 
they  would  their  wares  ;  and  deeming  the  advan-  ' 
tages  of  education  as  but  poorly  compensating'! 
for  the  time  and  cost  of  its  acquisition.  1 

Is  the  mind  merchandise?  Do  we  live  merely  , 
to  buy  and  sell  and  get  gain  ?  No  !  the  engage-  ' 
meuts  of  mercantile  and  other  business — neces-  ; 
sities  of  society  as  it  exists — should  ever  be  re- 
garded as  but  instruments  to  aid  the  great  objects  j 
for  which  we  do  live — to  do  good  to  our  fellow-  ' 
men,  and  to  cultivate  our  intellectual  and  immor-  i 
■  tal  natures.  j 

Be  true  to  yourselves  !  In  whatever  avocation 
you  aje  engaged,  forget  not  that  you  are  the  dis-  i 
ciples  of  literature.  Carry  about  with  you,  if  not 
into  the  counting-room,  at  least  when  released 
from  business  hours,  the  tastes,  the  manners,  and. 
the  pursuits  of  the  scholar.  Regard  your  moral  and  j 
intellectual  advancement  as  having  the  first  claim  I 
upon  you,  to  which  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
must  ever  be  held  subordinate. 

You  will  not  find  them  altogether  incompatible. 
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[  could  adduce  many  instances  in  which  a  suc- 
iessful  business  career  has  attended  men  who 
lave  found  abundant  time  to  devote  to  their  iu- 
iellectual  culture.  Servants  rightly  treated  soon 
earn  to  occupy  their  proper  place,  and  are  none 
,he  less  efficieat  in  the  domestic  economy ;  and, 
IS  each  of  these  pursuits  is  kept  in  its  proper 
jlaee,  you  will  find  your  success  in  life  to  be  a 
steady  and  a  pleasing  one.  Yoa  may,  perhaps, 
lot  accumulate  as  much  mere  money  as  does  he 
'who,  wedded  alone  to  his  idols  of  silver  and  gold, 
thin,  sharp,  wiry,  nervous,  unceasing  in  his  wor- 
ship at  their  shrine,  finds  them  at  last  to  give  him 
in  abundance  what  alone  they  can  give — What  ? 
Health  of  body  ?  No.  Vigor  of  mind  ?  No. 
The  respect  of  the  community  ?  No.  Domestic 
|happiness  ?  No.  Gentle  manners  ?  No.  Con- 
tentment ?  No.  Peace,  peace  of  mind  ?  Alas  ! 
alas  !  no.  He  who  worships  alone  at  such  an 
altar  dare  not  expect  to  receive  aught  else  than 
I  the  fruit  of  that  altar.  He  cannot  hope,  when  all 
his  tithes  have  been  brought  to  one  storehouse, 
that  others,  whom  he  has  neglected,  will  in  the 
hour  of  his  extremity,  open  their  rich  treasuries 
for  him.  Though  his  gods  may  give  him  the 
touch  of  Midas,  they  can  give  him  nothing  more. 
Themselves  of  the  earth,  earthy,  they  can  give 
but  what  comes  from  the  earth  ;  and  though, 
when  they  have  infused  their  own  nature  in  their 
worshipper,  they  may,  for  his  ceaseless  devotion, 
yield  up  their  very  selves  to  his  embrace,  yet, 
after  all  what  do  they  give  him  but  gold — mere 
gold  ! 

I"  Pigmies  are  pigmies  still,  though  perched  on  Alps." 

j  Be  true  to  yourselves  ;  and  let  me  assure  you 
you  will  find  in  literature  and  her  pursuits  en- 
during pleasures  which  will  more  than  compen- 
sate you  for,  nay,  which  are  not  to  be  put  in 
comparison  with,  mere  pecuniary  wealth. 

It  will  soothe  your  hours  of  solitude  and  of 
suffering.    It  will  unlock  for  you  the  rich  trea- 

I  sures  of  the  past.  It  will  introduce  you  to  the 
wise  and  great  of  all  generations.    You  will 

!  become  the  acquaintance,  nay  the  friend  of  the 

!  mighty  dead. 

I     Nor  does  it  foster  pride  and  self-exaltation. 

He  who  knows  most  is  most  conscious  of  his 
i  ignorance.  Viewed  at  a  distance,  science  and 
•  literature  may  seem  to  be  plains  of  limited  ex- 
tent, and  readily  traversed ;  but  he  who  attempts 
the  journey  finds  them  to  lead  to  paths  rugged 
and  steep,  and  still  leading  beyond. 

Pojoe  has  beautifully  expressed  this  sentiment ; 

 "from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind 

Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths  behind  ; 
But,  more  advanced,  behold,  with  strong  surprise, 
New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  rise. 
So,  pleased  at  first,  the  towering  Alps  we  try. 
Mount  o'er  the  vales,  and  seem  lo  tread  the  sky ; 
The  eternal  snows  appear  already  past, 
And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  last; 
But,  these  attained,  we  tremble  to  survey 
The  growing  labors  of  the  lengthened  way ; 


Th'  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wandering  eyes, 
Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise !" 

It  is  the  smatterer,  the  taster  at  the  spring  who 
is  presumptuous,  self-conceited,  vaporing.  He 
who  has  drunk  deeply  is  thoroughly  sobered, 
and  like  the  good  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  feels 
that  after  all  he  is  but  a  gatherer  of  pebbles, 
which  the  waves  have  washed  upon  the  seaside, 
while  the  great  ocean  of  knowledge  lies  before 
him  unexplored  ! — Dr.  Levick's  Address  atHav- 
erford  College,  Third  month  21th,  1857. 


THE  WAY  TO  BE  HAPPY. 

A  story  is  told  of  two  travellers  in  Lapland, 
which  throws  more  light  upon  the  art  of  being 
happy  than  a  whole  volume  of  precepts  and 
aphorisms.  Upon  a  very  cold  day  in  winter,  they 
were  driving  along  in  a  sledge,  wrapped  up  in 
furs  from  head  to  foot.  Even  their  faces  were 
mostly  covered ;  and  you  could  see  hardly  any- 
thing but  their  eyebrows,  and  these  were  white 
and  glistening  with  frost.  At  length  they  saw 
a  poor  man  who  had  sunk  down,  benumbed  and 
frozen,  in  the  snow.  "  We  must  stop  and  help 
him,"  said  one  of  the  travellers.  "  Stop  and 
help  him !"  replied  the  other !  "  You  will 
never  think  of  stopping  on  such  a  day  as  this. 
We  are  half  frozen  ourselves,  and  ought  to  be  at 
our  journey's  end  as  soon  as  possible."  "But  I 
cannot  leave  this  man  to  perish,"  rejoined  the 
more  humane  traveller ;  "  I  must  go  to  his  relief;" 
and  he  stopped  his  sledge.  "  Come,"  said  he, 
"come  help  me  to  rouse  him."  "Not  I,"  re- 
plied the  other,  "  I  have  too  much  regard  for  my 
own  life  to  expose  myself  to  this  freezing  atmo- 
sphere any  more  than  is  necessary.  I  will  sit 
here  and  keep  myself  as  warm  as  1  can,  till  you 
come  back."  So  saying,  he  resolutely  kept  his 
seat,  while  his  companion  hastened  to  the  relief 
of  the  perishing  man,  whom  they  had  provi- 
dentially discovered.  The  ordinary  means  for  re- 
storing consciousness  and  activity  were  tried  with 
complete  success.  But  the  kind-hearted  travel- 
ler was  so  intent  upon  saving  the  life  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  that  he  had  forgotten  his  own  ex- 
posure ;  and  what  was  the  consequence  ?  Why 
the  very  effort  he  had  made  to  warm  the  stranger 
warmed  himself !  And  thus  he  had  a  twofold 
reward.  He  had  the  sweet  consciousness  of 
doing  a  benevolent  act,  and  he  also  found  himself 
glowing  from  head  to  foot,  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
ertions which  he  had  made.  And  how  was  it 
with  his  companion,  who  had  been  so  much 
afraid  of  exposing  himself?  He  was  almost 
ready  to  freeze,  notwithstanding  the  efl"orts  he 
had  been  making  to  keep  warm  ! 

The  lesson  derived  from  this  little  incident  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  We  are  all  travellers  to  a 
distant  country.  At  every  step  of  our  journey 
we  find  other  travellers,  who  need  our  friendly 
aid.  Nay,  Grod  has  brought  them  around  our 
path  in  great  numbers — and,  as  far  as  the  eye 
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can  reach,  we  see  their  dense  and  gloomy  rants. 
Now  there  are  two  ways  of  meeting  these  objects 
of  Christian  sympathy  and  brotherly  regard. 
We  can  go  forward  with  the  stern  purpose  of  a 
selfish  and  unloving  spirit,  saying,  in  reply  to 
every  appeal  which  is  addressed  to  our  feelings, 
"  Depart  in  peace  ;  be  ye  warmed  and  filled 
or  we  can  say,  with  the  warm-hearted  traveller, 
"  I  cannot  see  this  man  perish ;  I  must  hasten  to 
his  relief."  And  the  rule  which  we  adopt  for 
our  guidance  in  such  cases,  will  determine  the 
question,  whether  we  are  to  be  happy  or  un- 
happy. The  man  who  lives  only  for  himself 
cannot  be  happy.  Grod  does  not  smile  upon  him ; 
and  his  conscience  will  give  him  no  peace.  But 
he  who  forgets  himself  in  his  desire  to  do  good, 
not  only  becomes  a  blessing  to  others,  but  opens 
a  perpetual  fountain  of  joy  in  his  own  bosom. 

The  Child's  Companion. 

FRIENDS'  KEVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  22,  1857. 

 .  2.  

Essay  on  Baptism — Correction. — The  re- 
printing in  this  Journal  of  the  valuable  treatise 
by  Enoch  Lewis  on  the  subject  of  Baptism,  is 
brought  to  a  conclusion  in  our  present  number. 
We  trust  the  reader  will  have  found  in  it  a  com- 
pact and  unanswerable  argument  for  that  true 
and  only  Christian  baptism  which  doth  now 
save  us — not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the 
flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward 
God  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ." 

It  will  take  nothing  from  the  force  of  this 
argument  to  withdraw  from  its  support  the  opin- 
ion attributed  to  Bishop  Taylor  in  the  following 
words  : — 

"  The  water  and  the  spirit,"  says  Bishop 
Taylor,  "  in  this  place,  signify  the  same  thing ; 
and  by  water  is  meant  the  efi'ect  of  the  spirit 
cleansing  and  purifying  the  s6ul,  as  appears  in 
the  parable  of  Christ  baptizing  with  the  spirit 
and  fire." — Friends'  Review,  No.  47,  p.  743. 

It  was  the  careful  usage  of  our  friend  Enoch 
Lewis  not  to  quote  at  second  hand  the  senti- 
ments of  an  author  whenever  he  could  possibly 
recur  to  the  original.  In  the  instance  of  this 
quotation  he  had  not  at  hand  the  works  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  nor  were  they  of  easy  or  known 
access  to  him.  Having  reliable  authority,  as  he 
thought,  for  the  assertion,  and  it  being  a  true 
sentiment  by  whomsoever  entertained,  he  trans- 
ferred it  to  his  essay.  Subsequent  to  the  publica- 
tion of  this  essay,  and  of  its  latest  edition,  if  there 
has  been  more  than  one,  the  opportunity  of  refer- 
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ence  to  those  works  was  first  at  his  command.  H(  |: 
there  found  the  following  expression,  not  indeed 
as  the  sentiment  of  Bishop  Taylor,  who  afi&rmed 
nothing  of  his  own  directly  concerning  it,  but  as  j 
being  the  opinion  of  the  Anabaptists.  I 

"For  first,  the  water  and  the  spirit  in  this 
place  signify  the  same  thing;  and  by  water  is] 
meant  the  effect  of  the  spirit,  cleansing  andl 
purifying  the  soul,  as  appears  in  its  parallel  place  I 
of  Christ  'baptizing  with  the  spirit  and  withj 
fire.'    For  although  this  was  literally  fulfilled  in 
Pentecost,  yet  morally  there  is  more  in  it ;  for  it  I 
is  the  sign  of  the  effect  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  \ 
his  productions  upon  the  soul ;  and  it  was  an  ex- 
cellency  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  office  that  he  | 
baptizes  all  that  come  to  him,  with  the  Holy  j 
Ghost  and  with  fire ;  for  so  St.  John,  preferring  pi 
Christ's  mission  and  office  before  his  own,  tells  1 
the  Jews,  not  Christ's  disciples,  that  Christ  1 
should  baptize  them  with  fire  and  the  Holy  ! 
Spirit,  that  is,  all  that  came  to  him,  aa  J ohn  the  j 
Baptist  did  with  water;  for  so  lies  the  antithe-  | 
sis." — J.  Taylor's  works,  vol.  8,  p.  158.  i 

This  sentiment  is  put  in  obvious  contrast  with  j 
that  of  another  party,  expressed  thus  : — 

"  For  Christ  made  a  law  whose  sanction  is 
with  an  exclusive  negative  to  them  that  are  not 
baptized  ;  '  unless  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of 
the  spirit  he  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.'  If  then  infants  have  a  capacity  of  being 
co-heirs  with  Christ  in  the  kingdom  of  his  Father, 
as  Christ  affirms  they  have,  by  saying  '  for  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  then  there  is  a 
necessity  that  they  should  be  brought  to  baptism; 
there  being  an  absolute  exclusion  of  all  persons 
not  baptized,  and  all  persons  not  spiritual,  from 
the  kingdom  of  heaven!"    Ibid.  pp.  152,  153. 

Which  of  these  opinions — the  latter  requiring 
for  salvation  an  external  washing — is  most  in 
harmony  with  the  views  of  Divine  love  which 
Christianity  unfolds,  we  need  not  here  stop  to 
inquire. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Enoch  Lewis  to  have 
made  the  appropriate  correction  of  his  essay  in 
the  particular  referred  to,  should  a  new  edition 
have  been  called  for  at  his  hand.  Though  aware 
of  such  intention,  the  editor  of  the  Review  over- 
looked the  circumstance  till  his  attention  was , 
recalled  to  it  by  a  friend.  He  has  since  read  in 
the  voluminous  writings  of  Jeremy  Taylor  that 
portion  of  his  "  Liberty  of  Prophesying  "  which 
has  relation  to  this  textual  explanation,  and  has 
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iliscovered  in  the  diffused  style  of  the  writer — 
u  that  connection  especially — a  sufficient  apology 
or  any  casual  reader  arriving  at  the  conclusion 
hat  such  explanation  was  his  own  sentiment. 


Eetrograde  Action. — A  few  months  since 
jhe  friends  of  peace  were  cheered  by  the  hope 
hat  a  step  of  great  importance,  in  reference  to 
he  prevention  of  war,  was  about  to  be  taken  by 
everal  of  the  European  governments,  in  conjunc- 
:ion  with  the  United  States. 
:  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  governments 
•epresented  at  the  Paris  Conference  adopted  the 
ollowing  declaration  : 

"1.  Privateering  is,  and  remains  abolished. 

"  2.  The  neutral  iiag  covers  enemy's  goods, 
vith  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war. 

"  3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  con- 
'raband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under 
?nemy's  flag. 

"  4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must 
le  effective,  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force 
efficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of 
he  enemy.'' 

The  governments  not  represented  in  the  Con- 
ference were  afterwards  invited  to  unite  in  the 
doption  of  these  propositions,  and  so  far  as  re- 
ates  to  European  nations,  it  does  not  appear 
hat  any  objection  has  been  made.    When  the 
nvitation  was  extended  to  the  government  of 
he  United  States  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
he  late  W.  L.  Marcy,  who  was  then  Secretary 
)f  State,  replied,  that  to  the  second,  third  and 
burth  propositions  the  American  government 
iordially  assented,  and  it  was  also  ready  to  agree 
0  the  first,  with  an  addition,  that  "  the  private 
broperty  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  bellige- 
[j'ent  on  the  high  seas,  shall  be  exempted  from 
seizure  by  public  armed  vessels  of  the  other  bel- 
ligerent, except  it  be  contraband." 
I  This  was  simply  proposing  to  place  private 
[property,  in  time  of  war,  on  precisely  the  same 
footing  at  sea  that  it  has  hitherto  had  on  land  ; 
and  if  motives  of  justice  and  humanity  led  the 
parties  at  the  Paris  Conference  to  make  the 
original  proposition,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  con- 
ceived that  thty  would  be  induced  by  political 
considerations  to  reject  the   overture  of  the 
American   government.     Accordingly,  it  was 
found  that  a  disposition  favorable  to  its  adoption 
was   manifested.     E.  Cobden   expressed  the 
opinion  that,  when  the  proposal  came  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  would 
be  an  almost  unanimous  decision  in  its  favor. 


Thus  the  matter  stood,  so  far  as  was  known  to 
the  public,  when  recently  a  motion  was  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  government 
should  produce  the  reply  of  Secretary  Marcy  to 
the  propositions  of  the  Paris  Conference.  Lord 
Palmerston,  speaking  in  opposition  to  the  motion, 
said — 

"  In  the  meantime,  there  was  a  change  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  before 
any  answer  could  be  sent  to  that  communication 
by  the  British  government  the  new  President 
came  into  ofi&ce ;  and  an  intimation  was  made  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's government  to  the  effect  that  they  would 
not  expect  an  answer  to  the  communication  in 
question,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  desired 
the  matter  to  be  considered  as  suspended.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  trusted  his  honorable 
friend  would  see  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
lay  before  Parliament  the  communication  made 
by  the  last  government  of  the  United  States  of 
the  views  they  entertained  of  the  question  now 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House." 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Secretary  Cass 
has  abandoned  the  humane  policy  of  his  pre- 
decessor; destroyed,  for  the  present,  the  hope- 
ful expectations  of  the  friends  of  peace,  and 
thrown  away  an  opportunity  of  striking  one  of 
the  heaviest  blows  ever  aimed  at  the  unchristian 
system  of  war. 


Letters  from  England  inform  us  that,  at  a  late 
Morning  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  in 
London,  Sarah  Lindsey  was  liberated  to  accom- 
pany her  husband,  Robert  Lindsey,  to  North 
America  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  :  and  Grover 
Kemp,  of  Brighton,  was  set  at  liberty  to  visit 
some  of  the  West  India  Islands.  Robert  and 
Sarah  Lindsey  expected  to  embark  at  Liverpool 
on  the  15th  inst.  for  Boston. 


Married,  at  Lost  Creek  Meeting  of  Friends,  Jeflfer- 
son  County,  Tennessee,  on  tlie  29th  of  Vth  mo.,  1857, 
James  C.  Beals,  of  Green  County,  Tennessee,  to  Su- 
sannah, daughter  of  Wm.  H.  and  Catharine  Morgan, 
of  Jefferson  County. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Westfield, 

Hamilton  Co.,  Ind.,  on  the  6th  inst.,  John  T.  Stanley, 
of  Poplar  Ridge,  to  Maetha,  daughter  of  John  and 
Mary  Barker,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  near  Keeseville,  New  York.,  on  the  4th  of 
5th  mo.  last,  after  an  illness  of  several  months, 
which  she  bore  with  Christian  fortitude  and  resigna- 
tion, Lois  Battey,  widow  of  the  late  Joel  Battey,  aged 
sixty-five  years.  , 

She  was  an  esteemed  Elder  of  Peru  l\Ionthly  Meet- 
ing, and  one  whose  humility  and  quiet  Christian  for- 
bearance in  time  of  trial,  were  worthy  of  commemo- 
ration. And  while  her  friends  deeply  feel  their  loss, 
they  are  comforted  in  believing  the  change  was  for 
her  eternal  gain. 
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Died,  In  Henry  County,  Indiana,  on  the  28th  of  1th  I 
month,  Margaret  Eliza,  youngest  daughter  of  Jason 
and  Abigail  Williams,  in  the  6th  year  of  her  age. 
She  was  a  child  remarkable  for  purity  of  behaviour, 
of  an  endearing  and  pleasant  disposition,  and  bore  a 
painful  illness  without  a  murmur,  remaining  calm 
and  entirely  sensible  to  the  last;  and  thus  passed 
away,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her. 

 ,  In  this  city,  on  the  9th  inst.,  in  the  84th  year 

of  her  age,  Deborah  Cresson,  a  member  of  the  West- 
ern District  Monthly  Meeting. 

She  survived  her  husband,  Benjamin  Cresson,  nearly 
thirty  years,  he  having  deceased  on  the  19th  of  the 
Eighth  month,  1827,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
GEORGE  STEPHENSON,   RAILWAY  ENGINEER. 

I  send  for  insertion  in  the  Review  a  notice  of 
the  late  eminent  Engineer,  George  Stephenson. 
The  story  of  his  life  is  pleasantly  told,  and  will,  I 
think,  interest  many  of  your  readers.  It  teaches 
the  lesson  which  our  young  people  have  need  to 
learn,  that  patient  self  reliance,  honest  industry 
and  the  diligent  use  of  such  means  as  Providence 
may  have  placed  within  our  reach,  are  the  true 
secrets  of  success.  The  reference  in  this  case  is 
mainly  to  prosperity  here.  Yet  that  success  which 
is  based  upon  elevated  moral  qualities,  may  well 
lead  us  to  reflect,  how  much  we  owe  to  the  pure 
morality  of  the  gospel,  how  closely  all  true  civiliza- 
tion is  connected  with  Christianity,  and  what  are 
the  responsibilities  which  the  blessing  of  a  per- 
fect code  of  morals,  and  the  perfect  example 
which  is  set  before  us  in  the  New  Testament,  en- 
tail upon  us  all.  C. 

George  Stephenson,  according  to  the  "  rech- 
ester"  in  the  family  Bible  of  his  father — the 
fireman  at  the  old  pumping-engine  of  the  colliery 
at  Wylam,  near  Newcastle, — "  was  Born  June  9 
day,  1781." 

George  was  the  second  of  six  children,  two  of 
whom  were  daughters.  The  parents  "  belonged 
to  the  ancient  and  honorable  family  of  the  work- 
ers." The  father  was  never  anything  more  than 
a  humble  laborer,  with  a  love  for  Nature  and  a 
fund  of  capital  stories,  which  brought  an  audi- 
ence of  children  of  various  growths  about  him 
and  his  engine-fire.  The  mother  was  a  "  rale 
canny  body,"  which,  in  Northumbria,  is  the 
highest  compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  woman. 
The  early  duties  of  George  were  to  run  on  village 
errands,  to  nurse  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  to  see  that  they  did  not  get  run  over  by  the 
horse-drawn  coal-waggons  on  the  wooden  railway 
in  front  of  the  cottage.  At  eight  years  of  age, 
he  was  promoted  to  be  the  same  sort  of  guardian 
over  a  neighbor's  cows, — a  service  which  was 
munificently  remunerated  at  2d.  per  day.  The 
child  thus  early  experienced  the  inexpressible 
enjoyment  of  "  earning  his  bread."  Sweet  is 
the  produce  of  labor,  though  it  be  but  2d.  per 
day  gained  as  a  cowherd. 

While  lie  had  his  eye  upon  the  cows,  he 
modelled  clay  engines,  and  nourished  in  his 


young  heart  the  modest  ambition  of  being  em  | 
ployed,  as  his  father  was,  in  some  colliery.    Bui  \  j 
this  envied  position  was  only  reached  by  slow  j  j 
degrees.    He  had  first  to  be  a  hoer  of  turnips  ai  i 
4:d.  per  day,  and  a  clearer  of  coal  from  stone;  |i 
and  dross  at  6^^.  a  day,  before — at  the  age  o:  ■ 
fourteen — he  was  promoted  to  be  assistant  to  hi(  H 
honest  old  father,  atDowlay,  at  Is.  per  day.  All  , 
the  children  were  by  this  time  little  bread-win  •  j 
ners,  and  the  family  income  sometimes  rose  t< ! 
21.  per  week  ;  but  that  was  during  years  whei !  I 
the  price  of  wheat  ranged  from  75s.  to  130s.  pej  | 
quarter.    Nevertheless,  George  must  have  haoi 
nourishing  food,  or  he  never  could  have  per-  j 
formed  the  feat  of  raising  sixty  stones  weight  |, 
or  perhaps  his  requirements  were  small;  forj! 
being  appointed  plugman  at  12s.  a  week,  the  boj  ji 
broke  forth  with  the  shout,  "  I  am  now  a  madej'i 
man  for  life  !"    A  very  few  years  later,  wheri 
he  had  saved  his  first  guinea,  he  looked  at  it  withl 
honest  joy,  and  exclaimed,  "I  am  now  a  richj 
man  I"    It  is  of  such  stufl"  that  your  hero  is  com-j 
posed.  I  j 

He  could  not  read,  even  his  letters,  but  he  I 
imitated  everything.  He  loved  the  engine  whicl:|  I 
he  now  had  to  tend,  as  a  Mahratta  cannoneei!  ' 
loves  his  "  gun."    It  was  a  pleasure  to  him  tc|  j 
keep  it  clean,  bright,  and  in  thorough  working  J 
gear.    He  speedily  rose  above  his  father,  at  |l 
which  his  sire  was  as  proud  as  an  old  sexton 
might  be  who  sees  his  son  in  a  curacy.    His  i 
strong  intellect  was  for  ever  at  work  on  the  sub-1 
ject  of  engines.    Then  came  the  necessity  foil 
book-learning,  and  George  went  humbly  to  aj 
night  school  and  learned  reading,  writing,  and|  ' 
arithmetic,  till  he  not  only  had  outstripped  thej 
adult  class,  but  had  exhausted  his  master.  There- j 
with,  he  was  no  absentee  from  manly  sports.  Hej  j 
played,  as  he  worked,  heartily  ;  drank  little,  read  j  ' 
much,  thought  more,  and  finally,  having  become i 
"  brakesman,"  and  being  in  the  receipt  of  nearly' 
a  pound  a  week,  with  a  conviction  that  in  his! 
brain  his  "  banks  were  well  furnished,"  he  didi 
exactly  what  he  ought  to  have  done. — he  fell  in' 
love  with  sweet-tempered,  modest,  sensible,  and, 
bonny-looking  Fanny  Henderson.    He  soled  her 
shoes.    Do  not  smile  superciliously,  0  reader  I  i 
Our  worker  had  learned  the  gentle  craft  in  his; 
leisure  hours,  and  turned  it  to  pecuniary  account.; 
But  do  you  suppose  when  he  had  soled  the  little] 
shoes  of  charming  Fanny  Henderson  that  he  re- 
turned them  to  her  with  or  without  his  little  ac- 
count ?    Not  he  !    The  honest-hearted  lover  put 
them  into  his  bosom  ;  warmed  them  at  his  manly 
breast ;  took  them  out  to  gaze  upon,  perhaps,— 
nay,  assuredly,  to  kiss  them  ;  and  held  them 
aloft  with  the  significant  and  self-congratulatory 
remark,  that  it  was  "  a  capital  job  !"    And  so  it 
proved.    The  brakesman,   now  of  Willington 
Quay,  furnished  a  cottage,  married  Fanny  at 
Newburn  Church,  in  1802,  and  rode  proudly 
home  fifteen  miles  on  horseback  with  young  Mre.; 
George  Stephenson  behind  him  on  a  pillion» 
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hey  had  a  magnificent  escort  with  them ;  angels 
heavenly  blessings  were  around  and  about 
bem. 

For  see  ;  soon  in  that  humble  but  happy  cot- 
nge,  there  is  a  busy  mother,  and  a  studious 
kher  with  a  child  at  his  side,  scattering  sun- 
'tiine  by  his  smiles.  However,  accidents  of 
jourse  visit  them ;  and  their  cottage  is  damaged 
y  fire,  and  still  more  by  water,  and  soot,  and 
Inoke.  G-eorge  looked  round  at  the  devastation 
hd  characteristically  began  his  repairs,  by  set- 
ng  the  eight  day  clock  to  rights  !  The  steam 
lad  the  soot  had  clogged  the  wheels,  and  Stephen- 
t)n  was  uneasy  till  he  had  once  more  set  the 
hachine  in  motion.  He  did  this,  however,  so 
pll  that  he  soon  was  widely  employed  as  the 
jest  "  clock  doctor  in  the  country."  He  left 
bat  part  of  it  in  1804  to  proceed  to  West  Moor, 
^illingworth,  seven  miles  north  of  Newcastle, 
fhere,  his  employers  recognized  his  qualities  as 
j  practical  workman  and  inventor.  There  he 
laid  the  broad  foundation  of  his  lofty  renown, 
jnd  there  commences  a  new  period  in  his  event- 
|iil  and  honorable  history. 

j  But  sorrow  came  before  renown.  The  sun- 
ight  of  his  house  was  taken  from  him,  and  with 
he  death  of  his  wife  darkness  covered  his  hearth. 
:Ie  abandoned  Killingworth  for  a  while,  went  a- 
loot  into  Scotland  in  search  of  work,  and  returned 
i^eart-sore  to  be  near  his  boy.  He  came  back  to 
!;nd  his  father  blind  and  helpless,  but  G-eorge 
jook  him  to  his  poor  house,  and  in  order  to  sup- 
!»ort  his  parents  and  to  procure  a  good  education 
;6r  his  motherless  child  he  spent  a  portion  of  the 
lights  which  followed  days  of  labor,  in  mending 
ilocks  and  watches,  in  making  shoes  and  lasts, 
ind  in  cutting  out  suits  of  clothes  which  the 
colliers'  wives  made  up  for  their  husbands, 
j'  Geordy  Stevie's  cut"  is  not  yet  out  of  fashion 
in  the  district  of  Killingworth.  Altogether,  these 
were  very  hard  times.  He  had  even  to  purchase 
i  substitute  for  the  militia,  for  which  he  was 
Srawn,  when  substitutes  were  at  war-prices  ;  but 
bis  heart  never  failed  him.  "Perseverance" 
jtvas  his  device  and  principle, — and  that  and  en- 
durance purchased  him  a  richly  compensating 
priumph.  The  ropes  at  the  pit  where  he  was 
pmployed  as  brakesman  -wore  out  rapidly,  and  he 
invented  a  remedy  to  prevent  this  wear.  En- 
gines became  crippled  and  powerless,  and  when 
he  suggested  means  for  both  prevention  and  cure, 
official  and  helpless  engineers  sneered  at,  and 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to,  him.  For  one 
invaluable  service  in  rendering  efficiency  to  an 
engine  that  had  been  pronounced  incurable,  he 
received  ten  guineas,  promotion  with  increase  of 
wages,  and  promise  of  futare  advantages.  To  a 
squad  of  engineers  "  drowned  out"  of  a  coal-pit, 
he  said  he  could  erect  a  thing  no  bigger  than  a 
kail-pot  that  should  clear  the  pit.  He  kept  his 
word,  and  they  accounted  him  a  wizard.  And 
the  opinion  seemed  well  founded,  for  his  cottage 
waa  crowded  with  models,  plans,  drawings  and 


diagrams ;  and  he  had,  moreover  (for  he  could 
turn  his  mind  to  anything,)  put  all  the  cradles  in 
the  district  in  connexion  with  their  respective 
smoke-jacks,  and  thus  made  them  self-acting. 
He  had  besides  contrived  to  save  a  hundred 
guineas.  If  all  this  was  not  wizard's  work,  what 
was  it  ?  Well,  it  was  the  simple  result  of  "  Per- 
severance." And  another  result  was  his  appoint- 
ment at  Killingworth  colliery  as  "  engine- wright," 
at  100?.  a  year.  He  was  now  fairly  on  his  way 
to  "  revolutionize  by  his  improvements  and  in- 
ventions the  internal  communications  of  the 
civilized  world."  He  hardly  looked  so  far  him- 
self, but  it  was  not  long  before  his  great  mind 
looked  to  great  ends,  and  prophesied  their  accom- 
plishment. Sagacious  men  listened,  wondered, 
and  were  disposed  to  believe.  Matter-of-fact 
men  shook  their  heads  and  doubted.  Conceited 
men  charged  him  with  conceit,  and  thought  him 
a  fool. 

There  was  a  time,  in  the  days  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  when  gay  French  sight-seers  used  to 
repair  to  the  madhouse  near  Paris  to  see  Solomon 
de  Caus,  who  was  shut  up  there,  for  boring  to 
death  his  family,  friends  and  the  Government 
with  the  assertion  that  ships  might  be  navigated 
and  carriages  moved  by  the  steam  of  boiling 
water.  Keepers  and  visitors  held  their  sides 
with  laughter  as  they  heard  poor  Solomon  repeat 
his  conviction.  In  the  next  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  although  Watt  had,  by  adding  his  own 
ideas  to  those  of  many  illustrious  predecessors, 
rendered  pi'actically  useful  the  "  steam  of  boiling 
water,"  locomotives  were  yet  unknown.  Many 
improvements  had  to  be  made  in  the  old,  short, 
and  primitive  railways  along  which  coal  was 
"  hauled"  by  horse-power,  before  Mr.  Outram,  in 
1800,  "  used  stone  props  instead  of  timber  for 
supporting  the  ends  and  joinings  of  the  rails." 
The  Outram,  or  (according  to  the  fashion  we 
alluded  to  in  reviewing  Luttrell's  'Diary,'  by 
which  we  call  a  popular  thing  by  the  head  or 
tail  of  its  name)  the  tram  road  was  pretty  gene- 
rally adopted, — and  though  railway  wagons  still 
continued  to  be  drawn  by  horses,  various  deep- 
thinking  men  began  to  talk  of  conveying  passen- 
gers as  well  as  goods,  and  that  by  locomotive 
power.  The  experiments  were  many  and  so 
were  the  failures,  but  even  these  taught  some- 
thing. Stephenson  was  the  first  to  realize  the 
great  fact,  accomplishing  for  the  locomotive  what 
James  Watt  had  done  for  the  steam-engine. 
Lord  Ravensworth  (1813)  supplied  him  with  the 
money  for  building  the  first  locomotive.  People 
called  Lord  Ravensworth  "  a  fool :" — Stephen- 
son built  his  engine,  and  called  it  "  My  Lord." 

It  drew  eighty  tons  weight,  at  four  miles  an 
hour,  and  was  about  as  dear  as  horse-power.  So 
you  see,  nothing  has  been  gained,  remarked  the 
scientific  people.  Everything  has  been  gained, 
said  Stephenson,  who  saw  what  was  wanted,  and 
inventing  the  "  steam  blast,"  as  the  simple  pro- 
cess is  called,  by  a  turn  of  his  magic,  doubled 
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his  speed,  and  made  at  once  practicable  all  that 
has  since  been  realized.  This  was  in  1815,  and 
the  world  was  as  thoi'oughly  revolutionized  there- 
by as  it  was  by  the  victory  of  the  same  year  on 
the  plains  of  Mont  St.  Jean.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
year  of  double  triumph  to  Stephenson,  for  it  was 
then  that  he  produced  his  safety-lamp  for  miners. 
He  was  a  little  before  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  though 
the  Baronet's  lamp  was  found  to  be  something 
more  perfect  than  what  was  called  "  the  inven- 
tion, claimed  by  a  person,  an  engine-wright,  of 
the  name  of  Stephenson."  The  controversy 
about  the  lamps  has  gone  out,  leaving  to  the  me- 
chanic and  the  philosopher  their  respective  dues; 
but  at  Killingworth  the  men  continue  to  prefer 
the  "  Geordy''  to  the  "  Davy."  "  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,"  says  Mr.  Smiles,  "  that  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  wire-gauze  of  the  Davy 
lamp  becomes  red-hot  from  the  high  explosive- 
ness  of  the  gas,  the  Geordy  lamp  is  extinguished, 
and  we  cannot  but  think  that  this  fact  testifies 
to  the  decidedly  superior  safety  of  the  Geordy." 

When  Stephenson  talked  of  accomplishing 
high  rates  of  speed  by  locomotives  upon  railways, 
— not  in  his  time,  perhaps,  but  years  after  he  was 
dead,  (he  lived  to  see  it  all,)  he  was  told  that  iron 
was  incapable  of  adhesion  upon  iron,  and  that 
roughness  of  surface  was  essential  to  produce 
"  bite."  He  thought  it  over,  communed  with 
himself  and  his  son,  made  sun-dials  and  other 
scientific  toys  while  he  was  thinking,  and  married 
Elizabeth  Hindmarsh,  a  farmer's  daughter.  He 
sent  his  son  to  Edinburgh  University,  and  had 
the  joy  of  seeing  him  bring  back,  in  six  months, 
the  prize  for  mathematics.  He  worked  incessant- 
ly, persevered  in  the  track  of  his  old  thoughts, 
saw  light,  made  use  of  it,  got  among  men  of  en- 
terprise, money,  and  larger  views,  and  persuaded 
them  that  he  was  not  so  visionary  a  mechanic  as 
he  was  accounted  by  many  great  philosophers, 
and  a  number  of  persons  who  thought  themselves 
qualified  to  judge  as  well  as  the  philosophers, 
who  were  indeed  no  judges  at  all. 

Great  wants  produce,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, great  and  desired  ends.  Manchester 
was  always  wanting  her  cotton  of  Liverpool,  but 
the  two  cities  combined,  canals,  roads  and  all, 
had  not  means  of  transit  to  supply  the  demand. 
Cotton,  destined  for  Manchester,  lay  longer  at 
Liverpool  than  it  had  taken  to  come  across  the 
Atlantic.  The  manufacturers  were  often  in 
despair,  the  operatives  as  often  in  idleness,  want 
and  discontent.  A  railroad  would  remedy  all 
this,  but  the  dream  of  effecting  more  than  this 
was  not  very  fondly  indulged  in.  Stephenson 
was  consulted,  for  his  name,  and  his  engine,  and 
his  engine's  name  at  Killingworth  had  given  him 
a  dignity  and  reputation  which  made  of  him  an 
indispensable  person  in  such  a  novel  process. 
And  what  a  time  of  it  the  surveyors  had ;  how- 
road-trustees  and  aristocratic  canal  proprietors 
cursed  them,  how  landlords  hooted  them, 
how  farmers  jeered  them,  how  peasants  pelted 


them,  how  the  very  women  and  children  as- 
sailed them  with  words  and  other  missiles ! 
The  assistants  were  mobbed  and  roughly  treated ; 
the  chainman  was  threatened  with  being  thrown 
into  a  pit ;  sticks  and  guns  were  presented  at  the  i 
man  who  held  that  terrible  and  detested  mystery, ;  i 
the  theodolite  ;  and  when  he  could  be  caught  at  j 
advantage  clambering  over  a  stile  or  gate,  the . 
savage  rustics  helped  him  over  by  pricking  him  ^ 
with  a  pitchfork.  | 
The  opposition  was,  for  a  time,  too  strong 
for  the  proprietors,  and  the  scheme  for  a  railwajj 
between  Manchester  and  Liverpool  was  tempo- j 
rarily   suspended.     Meanwhile,   Mr.   Edward]  j 
Pease  had  seen  Stephenson's  engine  at  work  all 
Killingworth,  and  the  result  was,  not  only  the  |1 
appointment  of  the  latter  to  the  office  of  engineeiiB 
to  the  "  Quakers'  line,"  the  Stockton  and  Dar-fP 
lington  Railway,  at  a  salary  of  300?.  a  year,  butlj 
Mr.  Pease  entered  into  partnership  with  him  forj  i 
the  establishment  of  a  locomotive  foundry  at  New-  i 
castle.    Thus  the  mechanic  became  a  master  olj' 
men.   He  was  a  kind  yet  firm  master.    He  re- 1 , 
spected  the  men's  manhood,  and  they  respected;! 
his  masterhood.  {j 
The  line  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1825.   The  " 
first  trip  comprised  coals,  flour,  and' 250  living' 
persons.    There  were  thirty-eight  vehicles  in 
all,  the  whole  weight  being  about  ninety  tons.' I 
"  Mr.  Stephenson"  drove  the  engine,  and  local 
chroniclers  were  more  out  of  breath  than  the 
locomotive,  at  recording  its  occasional  pace  oi 
ten  miles  an  hour  !    The  Earl  of  Durham,  then 
Mr.  Lambton,  looking  sharply  to  his  own  profit,  i 
had  forced  a  clause  into  the  bill  for  the  regula- 1 
tion  of  this  line,  whereby  the  proprietors  were  | 
compelled  to  haul  all  coals  to  Stockton  for  ship- 
ment at  a  halfpenny  a  ton  per  mile.    This  low, 
rate  was  fixed  in  order  to  protect  his  own  coal] 
shipped  from  Sunderland.    He  thought,  andJ  | 
the  railway  proprietors  felt,  that  coal  could  not|  1 
be  carried  at  such  a  price  without  great  loss,  ii| 
not  ruin.    But  the  great  free-trader,  turned  Pro- 
tectionist in  his  own  behalf,  was  exquisitely  short-; 
sighted.    The  railway  proprietors  were,  in  their 
turn,  agreeably  disappointed.    They  had  only  , 
looked  to  a  limited  coal-carrying  ;  but  when  theyj 
found  themselves,  in  course  of  time,  called  upon', 
to  carry  half  a  million  tons  annually  to  the  sea-j 
side,  they  saw  with  equal  surprise  and  pleasure! 
that  the  profits  were  large,  and  that  the  low  rate! 
had  had  exactly  the  opposite  efi^ect  to  what  had 
been  contemplated  by  the  patriotic  Mr.  Lambton. 
And  better  still, —  ! 

"The  anticipations  of  the  company  as  to  pas-1 
senger  traffic  were  in  like  manner  more  than 
realised.  At  first,  passengers  were  not  thought 
of ;  and  it  was  only  while  the  works  were  in  pro- 
gress that  the  starting  of  a  passenger  coach  was 
seriously  considered.  An  old  stage  coach,  called 
the  '  Queen  Charlotte,'  was  purchased  at  a  bar- 
gain, and  mounted  on  a  wooden  frame.  Thisi 
was  the  entire  passenger  stock  of  the  Stockton 
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nd  Darlington  line  on  the  day  of  opening,  and 
or  some  time  afterwards.  The  number  of  per- 
sons then  travelling  between  the  two  towns  was 
ndeed  very  inconsiderable,  and  it  was  not  known 
Vhether  these  might  be  disposed  to  entrust  their 
iersons  on  the  iron  road.  Mr.  Stephenson, 
however,  urged  that  the  experiment  of  a  stage 
'each  was  worthy  of  a  trial ;  and  so  the  '  Queen 
yharlotte'  was  purchased  and  mounted.  The 
'lame  of  the  coach  was  to  be  altered,  and  Mr. 
Hephenson  was  asked  what  he  thought  they 
hould  call  her.  '  The  Expurriment,'  said  he, 
n  his  strong  Northumbrian  tongue;  and  the 
■each  was  renamed  '  The  Experiment'  accord- 
ngly.  She  had  also  emblazoned  on  her  panels 
he  company's  arms,  bearing  the  motto  jof 
Periculum  privatum  utilitas  publica.' " 

Out  of  all  this  sprang  the  town  of  Middles- 
j)orough-on-Tees.  We  remember  the  time,  in 
1825,  when  only  one  farm-house  stood  upon  the 
!ipot,  around  which  has  spread  the  future  metro- 
polis of  Cleveland,  with  a  population  already  ap- 
noaching  to  20,000. 

(To  te  concluded.) 


CARRYING  HOME  BUNDLES. 

Many  people  have  a  contemptible  fear  of  being 
iseen  to  carry  any  bundle,  however  small,  having 
jthe  absurd  idea  that  there  is  a  social  degradation 
jin  the  act.  The  most  trifling  as  well  as  weighty 
jpackages  must  be  sent  home  to  them,  no  matter 
jhow  much  to  the  inconvenience  of  others.  This 
larises  from  a  low  sort  of  pride.  There  is  a  feel- 
iing  that  is  higher;  that  arises  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  there  being  something  in  the  individual 
inot  to  be  affected  by  such  accidents — worth  and 
weight  of  character.  This  latter  feeling  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  son  of  Jerome  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. While  in  college,  he  was  one  day  carry- 
ing to  his  room  a  broom  he  had  just  purchased, 
I  when  he  met  a  friend,  who,  noticing  the  broom, 
with  surprise  exclaimed,  "Why  did  not  you 
have  it  sent  home  V  "  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
carry  home  anything  which  belongs  to  me,"  was 
the  sensible  reply  of  young  Bonaparte. 


RICHARD  BAXTER  AND  THE  MAGISTRATE. 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  the  emi- 
nent Pilchard  Baxter : 

Several  of  the  ministers  ejected  by  the  act  of 
uniformity,  in  1662,  united  with  Mr.  Baxter  in 
establishing  a  lecture  in  a  private  house.  The 
time  of  worship  being  at  a  very  early  hour,  Mr. 
Baxter  one  evening  left  home  with  a  view  of 
being  there  ready  for  the  morning.  The  night, 
however,  being  dark,  he  lost  his  way,  and  after 
wandering  for  a  long  time,  he  came  to  a  gentle- 
man's house,  where  he  asked  directions.  The 
servant  informed  his  master  of  the  fact,  who 
thinking  it  unsafe  that  so  respectable  a  looking 
man  should  be  wandering  on  the  common  at  so 


late  an  hour,  invited  him  to  stay.  Mr.  Baxter 
readily  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  treated 
with  great  hospitality.  His  conversation  gave 
his  host  a  high  opinion  of  his  good  sense  and  ex- 
tensive information.  The  gentleman  wishing  to 
know  the  quality  of  his  guest,  after  supper  sa-id  : 
"  As  most  persons  have  some  employment  or 
profession  in  life,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  have 
yours." 

Mr.  Baxter  replied,  with  a  smile,  "yes,  sir,  I 
am  a  man-catcher." 

"  A  man-catcher,  are  you  ?  said  the  gentle- 
man ;  "  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  for 
you  are  the  very  person  I  want.  I  am  a  justice 
of  the  peace  in  this  district,  and  I  am  commis- 
sioned to  secure  the  person  of  Dick  Baxter,  who 
is  expected  to  preach  at  a  conventicle  in  this 
neighborhood  early  to-morrow  morning ;  you 
shall  go  with  me,  and  I  doubt  not  we  shall  easily 
apprehend  the  rogue." 

Mr.  Baxter  consented  to  accompany  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  gentlemaa,  the  following  morning, 
took  Mr.  Baxter  to  the  place  where  the  meeting 
was  to  be  held.  When  they  arrived  there  a 
considerable  number  of  people  were  hovering 
about,  but  on  seeing  the  justice,  they  suspected 
his  intentions,  and  were  afraid  to  enter  the  house. 
The  justice  now  intimated  to  Mr.  Baxter  his 
fears  that  Baxter  had  been  apprised  of  his  inten- 
tions, and  would  disappoint  them,  and  proposed 
to  extend  their  ride,  that  the  people  might  be 
encouraged  to  assemble,  and  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fulfilling  their  commission.  They  did 
so ;  but  on  their  return  they  still  found  the 
people  unwilling  to  assemble.  The  magistrate 
now  supposing  he  would  be  disappointed  of  his 
object,  said  to  Mr.  Baxter,  that  as  these  people 
were  much  disaffected  to  the  government,  he 
would  feel  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  address 
them  on  the  subject  of  loyalty  and  good  be- 
haviour. Mr.  Baxter  replied  that,  as  they  met 
for  worship,  it  was  probable  that  such  an  address 
would  not  satisfy  the  people ;  but  that  if  the  jus- 
tice would  engage  in  prayer,  he  would  endeavor 
to  say  something  to  them.  The  gentleman  re- 
plied, that  he  had  not  his  prayer  book  with  him, 
or  he  would  readily  comply  with  the  proposal ; 
but  expressed  his  persuasion  that  Mr.  Baxter 
was  able  to  pray  with  them  ;  and  requested  him 
to  begirt  with  prayer. 

They  entered  the  house,  followed  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  Mr.  Baxter  prayed  with  great  devotion  and 
fervor ;  the  magistrate,  standing  by,  was  soon 
melted  into  tears.  The  minister  then  preached  in 
his  usual  faithful  and  zealous  manner ;  and  when 
he  had  concluded,  he  turned  to  the  justice  and 
said — "  Sir,  I  am  the  very  Dick  Baxter  of  whom 
you  are  in  pursuit.  I  am  entirely  at  your  dis- 
posal." 

The  magistrate,  however,  had  felt  so  much 
during  the  service,  and  saw  things  so  differently 
from  whathe  had  seen  them  before,  that  his  enmity 
was  changed  into  love,  and  ever  afterwards  he  be- 
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came  the  friend  and  advocate  of  the  persecuted, 
and  it  is  believed  also  a  sincere  Christian. —  Chris- 
tian Age. 


THE  STOLEN  MELON. 

It  was  vacation,  and  Bben  and  Robert  had 
gone  to  the  city  with  father.  During  their  ab- 
sence the  boys  proposed  a  pic-nic  to  Clark's 
point,  in  honor  of  two  old  associates,  now  col- 
legians, on  a  vacation  visit  home.  I  was  the 
youngest,  and  perhaps  a  little  proud  of  my  invi- 
tation. My  mother  prepared  me  cake  and  sand- 
wich for  the  occasion.  As  I  was  down  in  the 
garden,  I  noticed  Bben's  large  water  melon,  now 
fully  ripe.  It  had  been  the  object  of  his  special 
care.  "  0,  if  I  only  had  that  melon,"  thought 
I ;  "  none  of  the  boys  will  have  a  melon  to  carry." 
This  I  wished  not  only  once,  twice,  or  three 
times,  but  many  times,  until  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  it. 

"  What's  on  your  mind  ?  "  asked  Bill  Parsons, 
as  we  walked  up  street  together.  "  Something," 
I  replied.  "  Tell  me ;  I  wont  tell,"  he  said 
coaxingly  ;  and  I  told  him  how  I  wanted  Eben's 
melon,  for  the  pic-nic.  "  Capital,"  cried  Bill, 
who  was  fond  of  melons,  "  let's  have  it."  "Why, 
mother  wont  give  it  to  me,  because  it  is  not  hers 
to  give;  and  Eben  hasn't  come  home,"  I  said. 
"  0,  never  mind  that;  you  know  what  the  col- 
lege boys  tell  of  their  sprees — how  they  rob  hen- 
roosts, and  orchards,  and  nobody  knows  what.  It 
is  all  in  joke,  you  know.  Now  let's  have  Eben's 
melon." 

We  talked  until  it  did  not  seem  so  bad  a  joke 
after  all.  I  went  home.  That  night,  or  never. 
Away  from  Bill  Parsons,  I  was  the  victim  of 
doubts  and  hesitation.  I  went  down  in  the  gar- 
den, but  was  afraid  to  touch  the  melon.  It  grew 
darker  and  darker.  "  Bill  says,  it  would  be  so 
capital;  and  after  all,  it's  only  a  joke."  I  rushed 
forward,  seized  and  snapped  it  from  the  stem. 
The  deed  was  done ;  and  I  hid  it  in  the  barn. 
The  next  morniug  I  rose  early,  for  you  may  be 
certain  I  had  not  slept  well.  After  breakfast 
my  mother  tied  up  my  eatables  in  a  nice  white 
bag,  kissed,  and  bade  me  be  a  good  boy.  I  ran 
out  at  the  front  door,  and  then  stole  round  to  the 
barn.  There  lay  the  melon.  I  tried  to  shove 
it  into  the  bag ;  it  was  loath  to  go,  but  in  at  last, 
1  shouldered  the  bag  and  was  oif. 

The  melon  was  heavy  on  my  back,  but  a  heavier 
load  was  on  my  conscience.  Tugging  to  the 
place  of  rendez-vous,  before  half  way  there,  in  a 
little  cross  street,  1  sat  down  on  a  log,  hot  and 
unhappy,  "I  can't  carry  this  poor  melou  any 
longer,"  I  said,  opening  the  bag.  After  a  mo- 
ment's thought,  1  pulled  it  out,  tossed  it  over 
a  fence,  and  scampered  off.  The  day  wore 
away  wearily  enough.  Bill  Parsons  called  me  a 
coward,  when  he  saw  no  melou,  and  his  ugly 
words  rankled  in  my  heart  all  day. 

Wliat  surprise  and  sorrow  attended  the  dis- 
covery of  the  theft.    "  My  beautiful  melon  sto- 


len ?  "  cried  Eben,  when  they  told  him  of  i 
"  That  you  took  such  pains  to  ripen,"  eelaajk 
Robert.  "I  am  sorry  for  you,  my  son,"  ^ 
father  feelingly.  "  You  will  soon  have  anothw 
Eben,"  said  mother  cheeringly.  "  But  I  di 
nurse  that  so  carefully  mother." 

Poor  Eben.  Did  not  /  feel  miserable  ?  Whei 
was  the  happy  independence  of  conscious  ii 
tegrity  ?    I  cringed  before  them  all ;  my  app<, 
tite  and  spirits  forsook  me.    Every  thing  I  sa^M 
seemed  to  reflect  but  one  dreadful  image — that 
was  a  thief.    I  bore  it  until  I  could  bear  it  n 
longer.    It  was  Saturday  afternoon ;  and  turs 
ing  away  from  Saturday  afternoon  play,  I  wen 
to  my  father's  counting-room.     "  Father,  arj 
yen  alone  ?  "  I  asked,  the  door  being  ajar.  "Yes 
my  son,  walk  in,  I  am  happy  to  see  you ;"  and  h 
put  aside  his  book.    I  went  in  and  shut  the  doo 
firmly  behind  me.    "  Father,"  I  said  with  des 
perate  courage,  "  it  was  I  who  stole  Eben' 
melon;  I  stole  it  one  evening."    I  fell  on  mi 
knees  before  him,  and  hid  my  face,  but  I  coul( 
not  cry.  He  laid  his  hand  on  my  head.  "Ralph 
did  you  forget  that  God  saw  you  ?"  The  sorrow 
ful  earnestness  of  his  tones  pierced  my  inmos 
soul.   I  then  told  him  all.    "  Father,  what  shal 
I  do  ?    Can  you  forgive  me  ?    Shall  I  ever  bi 
happy  again?"  I  sobbed  out.    "My  son,"  hi 
at  length  said  slowly  and  sorrowfully,  "  you  havi 
broken  God's  law ;  you  have  wronged  a  dea; 
brother,   and  violated  the  confidence  of  youi 
family " — I  wished  he   had   whipped  me,  oi 
sternly  sent  me  ofl^',  for  his  sad  tone  hurt  me  i 
great  deal  more — "  but  I  thank  God,  my  son  i 
you  have  confessed  your  sin ;  it  shows  you  an 
penitent ;  and  if  penitent,  you  can  be  forgive: 
and  restored,  my  child."    My  pent  up  feelings, 
found  relief  in  tears,  and  I  wept  bitterly.  "  Tel) 
mother;  tell  Eben."    He  took  me  up  on  hii 
knees,  great  boy  as  I  was,  but  I  dared  not  loci 
him  in  the  face.    "  TJiey  must  know  all  thif' 
painful  story,  Ralph,"  he  said.     Oh,  yes;  ]\ 
wanted  nothing  hid  any  longer.    "  Will  you  goi 
now,  and  tell  them  ?"  I  asked,  for  I  longed  to, 
have  the  great  wall  of  partition  broken  down  be-' 
tween  us.    I  felt  my  sin  had  separated  me  fromi 
them.  I 
I  sat  down  on  an  old  trunk  of  papers  until  hei 
came  back.    It  was  an  hour  before  he  reap-|| 
peared,  and  it  seemed  ages  ;  he  told  me  the  re-  j 
suit  of  liis  sad  consultation  with  my  mother,  in 
all  the  requirements  of  which  I  humbly  and 
heartily  acquiesced.    I  staid  with  him  until  he ': 
went  home  to  supper,  when  I  walked  to  my  I 
father's  chamber.      After  supper,  my  father  j 
called  me  to  the  sitting-room.    It  was  time  for 
evening  devotions,  and  mother,  sister,  and  broth- 
ers were  all  in  their  accustomed  places.  Near 
my  father  was  an  empty  chair,  in  which  he  mo- 
tioned me  to  sit.  One  hasty  glance  at  my  mother; 
she  looked  paler  than  ever.    "  I  have  something 
now  to  say,"  began  he,  with  unaffected  serious- 
ness; and  he  rehearsed  my  sad  story.    In  strik- 
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ng  language  did  he  show  the  guilt  and  danger  of 
isguising  any  sin  under  harmless  or  innocent 
ames.  "  Sin  is  no  Joke,"  he  said  impressively; 
and  a  prophet  of  God,  in  stern  and  strong  lan- 
uage,  has  denounced  a  woe  against  them  who 
all  eril  good,  and  put  light  for  darkness" — 
very  eye  was  fixed  on  me — "and  now  I  hope 
lalph  is  penitent;  he  feels  he  can  never  be 
appy  again  until  he  is  forgiven.  Eben,  do  you 
brgive  your  brother  ?  "  Eben  would  have  flown 
D  me,  but  my  father  motioned  him  back;  but 
]hen  from  his  heart  forgave  me. 

Now  we  must  carry  this  matter  before  Grod," 
e  said  with  increasing  solemnity ;  and  the 
aniily  knelt  in  prayer.  He  placed  his  hand 
pon  my  head,  and  how  earnestly  did  he  pray 
or  me.  How  he  sought  that  I  might  be  cleansed 
rom  all  sin  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  made 
troDg  in  his  might.  How  did  he  plead  for  us 
II,  that  we  might  so  live  on  earth  as  to  become 
1  reunited  family  in  heaven.  Did  I  not  then 
ealize  that  sin  must  be  no  light  thing,  though 
'ommitted  in  darkness  and  alone,  which  could 
)ring  such  terror  and  wretchedness  upon  myself, 
uch  sorrow  to  a  parent's  heart,  and  which  re- 
quired the  bk)od  of  Jesus  to  wash  away  ?  I  had 
tnown  the  peace  of  well-doing ;  had  I  not  also 
asted  the  litter  fruit  of  wrong-doing? — Child's 
Paper. 


THE  VALUE  OF  KIND  REPROOFS. 

"  The  ear  that  heareth  the  reproof  of  life  abideih  among 
he  wise.  A  reproof  entereth  more  into  a  wise  man  than  a 
'lundred stripes  into  afoot." — Proverbs  xv.  31  ;  xvii.  10. 

To  be  willing  to  receive  and  profit  by  reproof 
Is  here  spoken  of  as  a  mark  of  true  wisdom.  If 
Ue  consider  the  matter,  surely  we  shall  see  that 
we  ought  to  be  willing,  even  thankful,  to  hear 
what  our  faults  are,  and  how  we  may  correct 
|;hem,  and  grateful  to  those  who  take  this  trouble 
)n  our  account.  Yet  this  is  not  often  the  case. 
Few  people  can  bear  to  be  reproved.  Even  al- 
though they  may  profit  by  it  afterwards,  they 
rwill  be  ofi'ended  and  ungracious  at  the  time. 

Let  us  ask  from  the  Lord  that  meek  and  hum- 
ble spirit,  which  will  make  us  take  a  reproof  in 
good  part,  and  feel  grateful  to  the  friend  who  ad- 
ministers it.  Young  persons  especially  should 
learn  this  lesson.  They  must  often  be  going 
wrong,  and  falling  into  errors,  and  sad  will  it 
be  for  them  if  they  have  no  one  to  give  them 
"  the  reproof  of  life,"  or  if  they  refuse  to  listen 
to  it.  Let  us  also  learn  to  be  willing  to  give  re- 
proof when  it  seems  to  be  our  duty.  If  we  wish 
to- be  a  true  friend  to  any  one,  we  must  not  shrink 
•fr«m  reproving  him  for  sin,  and  warning  him 
of  danger.  But  this  requires  to  be  very  kindly, 
gently,  and  judiciously  done,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
evident  humility  and  love. 

0  chauge  this  stubborn  heart  of  mine, 

And  make  me  pure  within : 
Still  manifest  thy  love  divine, 

And  save  me  from  my  sin. 


Stubboru,  untractable,  and  wild. 
By  nature  is  my  heart; 

0  Lord,  to  me,  a  patient,  mild, 
And  holy  mind  impart. 


EUROPE  TO  AMERICA. 

When  old  Europe  blazons  proudly 

Volumes  of  historic  fame, 
You,  more  loftily  and  loudly, 

Echo  young  Columbia's  name. 
While  we  boast  of  Guadalquivers, 

Elbes  and  Danubes,  Thames  and  Rhones, 
You  rejoice  in  statelier  rivers — 

Mississippis,  Amazons. 

Many  a  poet,  many  a  paean 

Shouts  our  mountain  songs,  and  tells 
Alpine  tales,  or  PyrenEean, 

Snowdon,  Lomond,  Drachenfels. 
But  across  the  Atlantic  surges, 

Andes  higher  claims  prepares  ; 
Snow-crowned  Chimborazo  urges 

Mightier  sovereignty  thian  theirs. 

And  while  thus  yoar  works  of  Nature 

Our  sublimest  works  outdo, 
Should  not  Man — earth's  noblest  creature — 

Should  not  Man  be  nobler  too  ?  • 
From  our  craven,  cowed  example, 

When  your  Py.grim  Fathers  fled, 
Reared  they  not  a  loftier  temple — 

Freedom's  Temple — o'er  your  head  ? 

Tyrant  stories  stain  our  pages, 

Priests  and  kings  have  forged  our  chains  ; 
Ye  were  born  for  brighter  ages, 

Ye  were  born  where  Freedom  reigns  ! 
Many  a  dreary,  dark  disaster 

Here  has  dug  the  Freema'h's  grave  ; 
Ye  have  never  known  a  Master, 

How  can  ye  endure  a  Slave  ? 

BOWRING. 

  ^  \ 
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Christ  had  his  sorrows,  when  he  shed 

His  tears,  0  Palestine  !  for  thee — 
When  all  but  weeping  females  fled. 

In  his  dark  hour  of  agony. 

Christ  had  his  sorrows — so  must  thou, 
If  thou  wilt  tread  the  path  he  trod — 

0  then,  like  him,  submissive  bow. 
And  love  the  sovereignty  of  God  ! 

Christ  had  bis  joys — but  they  were  not 
The  joys  the  son  of  pleasure  boasts — 

0  no  !  'twas  when  his  spirit  sought 
Thy  will,  thy  glory,  God  of  Hosts  ! 

Christ  had  his  joys — and  so  hath  he 

Who  feels  his  spirit  in  his  heart ; 
Who  yields,  0  God !  his  all  to  thee. 

And  loves  thy  name,  for  what  thou  art ! 

Christ  had  his  friends — hia  eye  could  trace, 
In  the  long  train  of  coming  years, 

The  chosen  children  of  his  grace. 
The  full  reward  of  all  his  tears. 

These  are  his  friends — and  these  are  thine. 
If  thou  to  him  hast  bowed  thy  knee  ; 

And  where  these  ransom'd  millions  shine, 
Shall  thy  eternal  mansion  be  ! 
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A  Beautiful  Thought. — Some  one  has 
said  of  those  who  die  young,  that  they  are  like 
the  Iambs  which  the  Alpine  shepherds  hear  in 
their  arms  to  higher,  greener  pastures,  that  the 
flocks  may  follow. 


It  is  a  preposterous  thing,  that  men  can  ven- 
ture their  souls,  where  they  will  not  venture 
their  money :  for  they  will  take  their  religion 
upon  trust,  but  not  trust  a  synod  about  the  good- 
ness of  half  a  crown. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Advices  from  Liverpool  are 
to  the  5th  inst.  ,  * 

England. — It  is  stated  that  in  the  experiment  with 
the  telegraph  cable  on  board  the  Niagara  and  Aga- 
memnon, messages  were  sent  through  its  entire 
length,  over  2500  miles,  in  less  than  a  second.  The 
squadron  left  Queenstown  on  the  3d,  for  Valentia 
Bay. 

The  government  had  asted  from  Parliament  au- 
thority to  embody  a  milit^s;  to  meet  any  requisition 
for  troops  without  calling  Parliament  together,  and 
had  announced  the  intention  of  considerably  increas- 
ing the  rank  and  file  of  the  army.  On  motion  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  in- 
quire if  Jews  cannot  be  ad;nitted  into  Parliament  on 
taking  the  affirmation  undei  the  existing  laws. 

Ireland. — Great  anxiety  was  felt  in  the  southern 
and  middle  districts  relative  to  the  potato  crop,  though 
the  disease  had  but  just  begun  to  manifest  itself. 

Holland. — Three  bills  cad  been  presented" to  the 
Chamber  by  the  Minigter  for  the  Colonies,  nominally 
abolishing  slavery.  The  plan  proposed  is  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  disburse  a  sum  exceeding  twelve  millions 
of  florins  to  purchase  slavcb,  who  are  afterwards  to  be 
allowed, to  work  for  their  rcasters  as  previouslj'',  or  to 
lubor  under  the  direction  of  public  officers,  but  who 
are  not  to  be  free  until  they  shall  have  reimbursed,  by 
their  labor,  the  cost  of  their  purchase,  and  also  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  the  authorities. 

France.— The  Monitcur  announces  t'latthe  report  of 
an  intention  to  send  French  troops  to  China,  to  aid 
the  English,  is  without  foundation. 

Italy. — An  eruption  of  Vesuvius  commenced  on  the 
18th  nit.,  but  no  damage  hrd  resulted,  at  the  last  ac- 
counts, to  the  towns  upon  its  sides. 

Turkey. — The  French  Ambassador  to  Turkey  had 
suspended  diplomatic  relation.^,  because  the  Moldavian 
elections,  to  the  manner  of  conducting  which  France 
had  objected,  were  not  set  aside. 

CiRCASSiA. — A  decree  had  been  published  that  all 
those  Poles  who,  during  the  last  eighteen  years,  have 
escaped  from  Russia  into  Circassia,  and  have  been 
reduced  to  slavery,  shall  be  made  free.  All  Russian  sub- 
jects, whether  Poles  or  others,  who  have  lately  fled 
from  Russia  into  Circassia,  are  also  to  be  free. 

MADAOifiCATi. — A  revolt  having  broken  out  in  one 
of  the  provinces  of  this  island,  4000  insurgents  ap- 
peared before  the  Queen  at  the  capital,  claiming  pro- 
tection against  the  brutality  of  her  agents.  Their 
complaints  were  disregarded,  and  1800  of  them  were 
arrested  and  imprisoned,  to  be  put  to  death  on  the 
occasion  of  a  grand  festival.  The  son  of  the  Queen, 
however,  formally  protested  against  the  execution, 
and  dcchucd  .his  intention  of  taking  care  that  a  more 
equilal)lc  system  of  government  should  be  acted  on 
in  future.  '  This  public  declaration  produced  a  great 
sensation,  but  we  have  no  account,  as  yet,  how  far  it 
proved  eflVctual. 

Imdia. — The  mutiny  in  the  Bengal  army  included 


56  regiments,  or  parts  of  regiments,  and  20  others 
were  disarmed  or  disbanded,  making  a  loss  to  the 
British  army  of  76  regiments.  The  Bengal  army  hai 
ceased  to  exist  as  such.  The  conspiracy  of  Calcutta 
was  among  the  Mohammedans.  The  natives  have  all 
been  disarmed  in  consequence, 

Persia. — The  British  Minister  has  consented  tt 
make  his  entry  into  Teheran  without  a  large  militarj  f 
escort.  I 

Mexico. — President  Comonfort  has  been  re-electec  % 
almost  unanimously.  f' 

Nicaragua. — Recent  accounts  state  that  the  Senate  j! 
had  been  called  together  by  the  two  Dictators,  Mar- it 
tinez  and  Jerez,  and  that  the  difficulties  with  Costs 
Rica,  respecting  the  Boundary  and  Transit  questionp 
had  been  satisfactorily  settled. 

Sandwich  Islands. — Two  new 'and  extensive  sugai 
plantations  are  about  being  commenced  on  the  islam 
of  Hawaii,  by  resident  Chinese  merchants  of  larg< 
capital. 

Domestic. — The  official  vote  in  Oregon  on  the  queS' 
tion  of  a  Convention  to  form  a  State  Constitution,  ii 
stated  to  be  7617  in  favor  of  a  Convention,  and  167S 
against  it.  The  entire  vote  polled  shows  a  decrease 
compared  with  two  years  since,  of  825. 

At  the  last  accounts  from  Kansas,  Gov.  Walker  ha( 
returned  to  Lawrence  with  the  troops,  the  report  o: 
an  attack  on  Fort  Riley  proving  incorrect.  The  muni- 
cipal government  of  Lawreu;e  was  proceeding  witt 
its  functions.  The  elections  throughout  the  territory 
held  under  the  authority  of  the  Topeka  Convention 
resulted  in  a  very  large  maj^nty  in  favor  of  the  Topeki 
Constitution.  None  were  allowed  to  vote  but  resident ' 
of  six  months  standing.    It  is  stated  that  Gen.  J.  Hj 
Lane,  under  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  that  Con 
vention,  is  effecting  a  thoro  -:gh  military,  organizatioij 
for  protecting  the  ballot  boxes  from  violence  and  frau(  | 
at  the  election  in  the  Tenth  mouth,  and  that  Governoij 
Walker  has  approved  of  the  movement,  though  it  haij 
been  expected  that  the  D.  S.  troops  would  be  retainei 
for  that  purpose.    Judge  Cato  has  given  an  opinion  ; 
in  response  to  an  inquiry  addressed  to  him  on  th( 
subject,  that  only  tax-payers  are  entitled  to  vote  a 
that  election.    As  the  majority  of  the  Free  State  mei 
refuse  to  pay  the  taxes  assessed  by  the  spurious  legisi 
lature,  this  opinion,  if  enforced,  will  disfranchise  nios 
of  them. 

The  Kansas  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Demo 
crat  says  that  ne.arly  two  hundred  indictments  hart 
been  found  against  persons  in  the  neighborhood  oi 
Topeka.  Ex-Governer  Robinson  has  been  notified  t(j 
appear  at  Lecompton,  on  the  18th  for  trial,  on  the  oln 
charge  of  usurpation  of  oiftce.  , 

A  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine  havil 
united  in  an  opinion  affirming  the  right  of  colore(| 
persons  to  vote  under  their  State  Constitution  ;  1st— | 
because  they  were  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  to  whiclj 
State  Maine  formerly  belonged,  at  the  adoption  of  thi' 
Federal  Constitution  ;  and  2d — because  it  was  clearh' 
the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  oj 
Maine,  as  manifested,  by  the  rejection  in  the  Conven- 
tion forming  it,  of  a  proposition  to  exclude  them,  an(| 
by  the  practice  under  it. 

A  collision  took  place  on  Long  Island  Sound,  aboul! 
2  A.  M.,  of  the  lOth  inst.,  between  the  steamer  Me- 
tropolis, from  Fall  River  for  New  York,  and  the  pro- 
peller J.  N.  Harris,  bound  to  New  London.  The  latter 
sank  immediately,  carrying  down  15  of  thepasscnpers 
and  crew.  The  Metropolis  was  but  little  injured.  Thf 
collision  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  tile 
pilot  of  the  steamer  mistaking  the  propeller  for  a 
sailing  vessel,  and  attempting,  according  to  custom, 
to  pass  her  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  her  to  continup 
her  course,  while  the  propeller  made  the  deviation 
usual  in  meeting  steamers,  and  thus  came  directly  inj 
the  ti'ack  of  the  Metropolis. 
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.  mile  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  London, 
hy  adjournments,  from  the  2\st  of  the  5th  mo., 
to  the  Slst  of  the  same,  inclusive,  1856.  To 
the  next  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  to  be  held 
in  New  York. 

Dear  Friends, — The  reading  of  your  Epistle 
this  Meeting  has  made  us  renewedly  sensible 
the  pre(5iousness  of  that  fellowship  which  is  in 
!  Gospel  of  Christ.    In  this  fellowship  those 
no  are  indeed  living  branches  of  the  true  Vine, 
[wever  circumstanced,  and  whTever  scattered, 
often  brought  very  near  to  each  other  in  spirit, 
that  they  can  comprehend  in  some  measure  of 
fulness,  the  blessedness  of  that  state  wherein 
'^f  one  member  suifer,  all  the  members  suffer 
th  it,  and  if  one  member  rejoice,  all  the  mem- 
rs  rejoice  with  it." 

It  was,  as  we  reverently  believe,  in  the  flowing 
this  love,  which  our  forefathers  were  permitted 
largely  to  experience,  and  in  the  belief  that 
ey  were  one  in  faith,  and  one  in  spirit,  that 
ey  were  permitted  to  realize,  though  far  separa- 
d  from  each  other,  that  they  yet  were  of  that 
le  body  of  which  Christ  is  the  ever  blessed 
ead.  May  this  be  the  experience  of  us,  their 
;scendants,  at  all  times,  and  under  every  cir- 
imstance. 

We  have  received  the  usual  Epistles  from  the 
iveral  Yearly  Meetings  in  Ireland  and  on  the 
ontinent  of  America.  We^place  a  higlj  value 
1,  these  eyidences  of  the  continued  love  and 
nity  of  our  brethren.  May  this  bond  which 
as  so  long  united  us  together  in  the  fellowship 
•  the  Gospel,  be  preserved  and  strengthened 
nong  us. 

We  desire  for  ourselves,  and  for  our  beloved 
iends  everywhere,  that  we  may,  through  the 
3wer  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  brought  into  that 


humble,  teachable,  and  confiding  disposition  which 
would  enable  us  more  fully  to  realize  the  blessed- 
ness of  that  state  in  which  Christ  reigns.  May 
it  be  our  earnest  desire  to  be  ever  kept  within 
this  holy  enclosure,  so  shall  we  be  preserved  from 
the  strife  of  tongues,  and  we  shall  be  permitted 
to  feel  safety  amid  all  the  overturnings  that  sur- 
round us,  of  whatsoever  character  they  may  be, 
in  the  consoling  belief  that  "the  foundation  of 
God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  the  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  His." 

This  meeting  has,  on  the  present,  as  on  many 
former  occasions,  been  introduced  into  a  feeling 
of  warm  Christian  solicitude  for  the  young.  We 
rejoice  in  the  evidence  afforded  to  us  in  your  last 
annual  Epistle  that  this  important  subject  is  en- 
gaging your  earnest  attention.  We  sympathize 
with  you  in  your  difficulties  in  securing  for  your 
children  a  select  and  guarded  education,  but  wo 
would  warmly  encourage  you  to  turn  again  and 
again  to  the  consideration  of  how  you  can  best 
overcome  them.  We  believe  it  is  unquestionably 
in  the  economy  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  that 
every  rightly  sustained  effort  to  give  a  Christian 
direction  to  the  early  training  of  our  youth,  will, 
if  carried  out  in  His  fear,  and  with  a  single  eye 
to  His  glory,  be  blessed  with  much  influence  in  a 
coming  time  on  the  formation  in  them  of  a  sound 
and  enlightened  Christian  character. 

The  temptations  to  which  our  young  people 
are  peculiarly  exposed  between  the  period  of  youth 
and  early  manhood,  have  also  of  later  times,  very 
largely  engaged  the  sympathy  of  this  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  we  last  year  issued  a  minute  of  ad- 
vice on  the  subject.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  the  concern  thus  felt  and  expressed,  has 
generally  engaged  the  lively  interest  of  our  Quar- 
terly Meetings.  We  increasingly  feel  the  great 
importance  of  a  right  care  and  oversight  of  them, 
at  this  critical  period  of  their  lives.  May  we, 
under  the  influence  of  true  Christian  kindness, 
watch  over  them  for  good,  with  desires  that  they 
may  be  preserved  from  the  evils  that  surround 
them,  and  that  their  eyes  may  be  opened  to  be- 
hold Him  who  is  altogether  lovely,  and  that  they 
may  be  adopted  into  His  family  and  dedicated  to 
His  service. 

This  meeting,  in  the  course  of  its  deliberations 
upon  those  things  which  may  promote  or  obstruct 
the  cause  of  truth  within  the  pale  of  our  own  be- 
loved Society,  has  also  had  its  attention  turned  to 
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some  of  the  acknowledged  evils  which  still  afflict 
our  fellow  men  and  retard  the  Lord's  work  upon 
the  earth.  •  Amongst  these  the  sin  of  slavery  and 
the  slave-trade,  as  these  exist  within  your  Union, 
has  again  engaged  our  serious  attention.  Very 
cordially  in  years  long  past  have  you  and  we, 
dear  friends,  labored  in  harmony  for  the  removal 
of  this  afflicting  scourge ;  may  our  love  for  our 
brethren  of  the  African  race,  and  our  zeal  in  this 
righteous  cause  in  no  way  lessen  :  there  is  yet  a 
work  before  us,  and  may  we  encourage  you  herein, 
and  the  more  insomuch  as  we  entertain  the  trust 
that  the  Lord  is  opening  the  eyes  and  hearts  of 
many  of  your  citizens  and  legislators  to  that 
which  the  righteous  law  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
requires  at  their  hands. 

A  document  prepared  by  our  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings, and  entitled  "  a  Plea  in  behalf  of  Liber- 
ty of  Conscience,"  has  been  read,  and  with  a 
little  revision,  adopted  by  this  meeting,  and  is  to 
be  widely  circulated  under  the  apprehension  that 
it  is  calculated  to  promote  the  prevalence  of  more 
enlightened  views  than  have  hitherto  obtained  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  on  a  subject  intimately 
connected  with  the  advancement  of  Christian 
truth.  A  copy  of  the  said  document  accompanies 
this  Epistle.  It  has  been  interesting  to  us  to 
learn  that  under  a  sense  of  religious  duty,  our 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  deputed  four  of  its  mem- 
bers to  proceed  to  Paris,  in  order  personally  to 
present  the  document  to  each  of  the  Represent- 
atives of  the  principal  European  Governments, 
assembled  in  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  conclud- 
ing a  treaty  of  peace.  This  service  appears  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  accomplished. 

It  is  under  feelings  of  reverent  thankfulness 
to  the  author  of  all  our  mercies,  that  we  refer  to 
the  termination  of  the  war  in  which  our  beloved 
country  has  been  recently  engaged.  May  it 
please  Him  who  ruleth  in  the  kingdoms  of  men, 
and  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  make  even  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,  to  hasten  the  com- 
ing of  that  day  when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  when  nation  shall  no  more  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more. 

We  long  that  our  testimony  to  the  peaceable 
nature  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  may  be  in- 
creasingly precious  to  our  beloved  friends  every- 
where, and  that  in  all  their  intercourse  with  their 
fellow-men,  whether  in  social  or  civil  affairs,  they 
may  act  on  the  motives,  and  live  in  the  spirit, 
which  ought  ever  to  characterize  the  Christian 
believer. 

During  the  several  sittings  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  many  deeply  important  deliberations 
have  engaged  our  attention,  and  we  have  been 
made  thankful  in  the  belief  that  through  the 
continued  goodness  of  Him  who  is  Head  over  all 
things  to  his  Church,  much  forbearance  and  con- 
descension have  prevailed,  and  our  hearts  have 
been  enlarged  in  love  towards  each  other,  and  in 


a  united  travail  for  the  prosperity  of  His  ble, 
cause.    In  the  extendings  of  this  love  to  our 
loved  distant  friends,  we  affectionately  salute 
in  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  "  Finally,  br| 
ren,  farewell — Be  perfect,  be  of  good  comfort  i 
of  one  mind,  live  in  peace;  and  the  God  of  l' 
and  peace  shall  be  with  you." 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of 
Meeting, 

Joseph  Thorp,  Clerl 


Memoir  of  John  Dtjnstone,  o/  Camborne  \ 
Cornwall,  who  was  blind  for  forty-four  ye.(  \, 
till  his  death  in  1856.  By  J.  B.  ! 

[Continued  from  page  787.]  | 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  of  ' 
life  now  took  place.    Poverty,  with  all  its  u- 1 
concomitants,  had  long  been  the  portion  of  h '  ' 
self  and  family,  (except  indeed  that  in  their  c :  j 
a  thankful  and  contented  spirit  appears  unifo:,  j 
ly  to  have  prevailed,)  but  at  this  time  the  pniJ 
ure  of  want  was  heavy  upon  them,  their  bai  j 
cake  (and  this  was  all  their  provision)  was  neai 
exhausted,  and  several  days  must  elapse  ere  tl . 
would  be  likely  to  find  the  means  of  procur.  i 
more.  The  wife,  leaving  her  baby,  with  an  e\\ 
child,  to  the  care  of  their  blind  father,  had  g( 
in  the  morning  to  a  neighboring  farm  to  wo 
and  returned  at  the  dinner  hour,  far  less  with  i 
object  of  satisfying  her  own  hunger,  than  tl 
of  ministering  what  she  could  to  the  sustenai  | 
of  her  child  ;  and  having  accomplished  this  i 
ject,  she  again  went  to  her  labor.    Shortly  af 
she  had  left  the  house,  he  took  a  small  piece 
what  yet  remained  of  the  loaf,  and  with  it  a  cup ' 
water,  and,  sitting  down  in  his  usual  corn 
lifted  up  his  heart  in  thankfulness  to  his  heavei 
Benefactor,  for  the  provision  his  hand  had  madj 
while  tears  of  emotion  followed  each  other  do'j 
his  cheeks.    "I  havq  tasted,"  said  he,  "mai 
sweet  things  in  my  life,  both  the  honey  and  t| 
honeycomb,  but  nothing  so  sweet  to  my  taste  i 
the  bread  and  water  of  which  I  had  now  pai 
taken."  j 

Having  thus  finished  his  meal,  without  ho' 
ever  satisfying  his  hunger,  choosing  rather  ;| 
deny  himself,  in  order  that  a  little  might  be  kel 
for  the  use  of  his  wife  after  the  toils  of  the  daj 
it  was  powerfully  impressed  upon  his  mind,  th| 
he  would  in  an  especial  manner  dedicate  th 
afternoon  to  the  Lord,  by  seeking  renewed  e'\ 
dences  of  his  love  and  favor.  With  this  vie' 
he  placed  the  infant  in  the  cradle,  and  quick 
sung  it  to  sleep ;  its  little  sister  he  led  to  tl 
grandmother's,  who  lived  just  by  on  the  commo 
and  returned  to  his  empty  dwelling. 

On  entering,  he  locked  the  door,  and  drawit 
down  the  curtain,  sought  the  accustomed  corne 
where  in  silent  retirement,  he  sat  down  to  wa 
upon  the  Lord ;  and  in  the  ability  which  1 
might  give,  to  draw  near  in  spirit  unto  him.  Hi 
who  knew  the  heart  of  his  servant,  his  deep  dt| 
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i^n,  Ms  unfeigned  humility,  his  lively  and 
'l?rful  faith  in  a  merciful  Providence,  unwaver- 
"i'ljaotwithstanding  the  utter  destitution  of  his 
;  '^nt  circumstances, — He  who  knew  all  this, 
descended,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  to  reveal 
"'  self  to  his  disciple.    If  I  might  venture  to 
TV  such  a  parallel,  his  case  must  have  been,  in 
■'oinconsiderable  degree,  similar  to  that  spoken 
fjh  this  language:   "  Whether  in  the  body  I 
"ikot  tell,  or  whether  out  of  the  body  I  cannot 
Jjl;  God  knoweth."    Though  I  feel  a  degree 
..f|iesitation  in  introducing  these  words  to  my 
3  ler,  yet  I  cannot  find  language  better  adapted 
j  Dortray  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case. 

r  hours,  at  least,  must  have  passed  away  in 
i  manner,  during  which,  without  uttering  a 
■'id,  as  far  as  he  knew,  he  remained  in  deep 
'«  quillity  and  fervor  of  spirit,  swallowed  up  in 
M luminous  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  reposing 
ill  may  so  speak)  under  the  wings  of  the 
1  rubim  before  the  mercy  seat,  insensible  to  all 
■1  ind  him,  and  as  if  no  longer  an  inhabitant  of 

I  world.  "And  when"  (to  use  his  own  lan- 
plge)  "  I  came  a  little  to  myself,  all  was  light 

life  around ;  and,  although  conscious  of  my 
iMness,  yet  it  appeared  to  me,  that  if  a  pin 
lA  been  on  the  floor  before  me,  I  could  readily 
lie  picked  it  up."  The  glory  of  the  visitation 
;  dually  declined,  till,  after  a  little  time,  he 
'(|nd  himself  the  same  poor,  weak,  suffering 
iiiture  as  before,  though  still  retaining,  and 
Jt  for  a  long  season,  a  precious  sense  of  the 
[jrcy  of  the  Most  High,  thus  remarkably  en- 
ded by  his  soul.  His  sense  of  hunger  now  re- 
toed,  with  a  feeling  of  condemnation  for  want 
faith  in  Divine  Providence,  which  would  have 
S  him  to  satisfy  it  without  being  careful  for  the 
fare,  seeing  how  marvellously  his  heavenly 
|her  had  often  dealt  with  him ;  but  again 
jjing  up  his  heart  to  the  fountain  of  mercy,  his 
tener  peace  was  restored.  By  this  time  his 
(fe  had  returned  from  her  labor,  and  an  invita- 
b  had  reached  them  to  take  a  meal  at  her 
ther's.  This  they  thankfully  accepted ;  and 
;  refreshment  was  very  seasonable. 
A-lthough  they  had  carefully  avoided  making 
own  their  circumstances,  even  to  their  nearest 
atives  ;  yet,  on  the  following  day,  a  loaf  came 
*m  one  quarter,  a  tub  of  potatoes  from  another, 
h.  from  a  third,  etc. ;  so  that  in  no  week  of 
eir  lives  were  they  more  plentifully  cared  for 
an  in  this  ;  and,  remarkable  as  it  may  appear, 
»m  that  day  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  a 
ice  of  more  than  forty  years,  they  never  knew 
solute  want ;  the  same  ever  gracious  Providence 

II  watching  over  them,  and  verifying  in  their 
perience  the  truth  of  his  own  blessed  saying, 
Ihe  young  lions  do  lack,  and  suffer  hunger; 
;t  they  that  fear  the  Lord  shall  not  want  any 
lod  thing." 

Shortly  after  this  season  of  peculiar  favor,  as 
was  on  one  occasion  leaning  forward,  having 
his  hand  an  axe  to  cut  a  piece  of  wood,  sud- 


denly, and,  as  it  were  in  an  instant,  whilst  in 
this  position  of  body,  the  enemy  assaulted  him ; 
a  blasphemous  thought  was  presented  to  his  mind, 
and  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  was  not  without 
difi&culty  that  he  avoided  putting  it  into  words. 
He,  however,  quickly  regained  an  upright  post- 
ure, and,  lifting  up  his  heart  to  the  source  of  all 
strength,  exclaimed,  "  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my 
soul,  and  all  that  is  within  me  bless  his  holy 
name." 

This,  for  the  time  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  but 
it  did  not  prevent  his  renewed  attempts  to 
harass  and  distress  him,  for  many  months,  in 
various  ways,  and  under  different  circumstances  ; 
yet,  being  enabled  uniformly  to  repel  these  as- 
saults, he  found  each  succeeding  attack  weaker 
than  the  former,  till  at  last,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  they  seemed  as  light  as  the  touch  of  a  feather." 

Although  totally  blind,  and  otherwise  greatly 
afflicted  in  body,  yet  anxious  to  do  what  he  could 
towards  the  maintenance  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, he  now  obtained  work  in  one  of  the  mines 
in  the  neighborhood — his  employment  being 
simply  that  of  blowing  the  bellows  at  the  smith's 
forge.  This  labor  he  continued  till  increasing 
bodily  affliction  rendered  him  unequal  to  the 
task  ;  and  when  no  longer  able  to  work,  a  month- 
ly allowance  was  kindly  made  him  by  the  mine 
adventurers,  and  continued  for  many  years. 

Shortly  after  going  to  the  mine,  he  received 
into  his  house  a  widowed  sister  and  her  afflicted 
daughter ;  the  former  could  read,  and  it  became 
her  frequent  practice  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures 
to  her  blind  relative  and  his  family.  On  one 
occasion,  when  she  was  reading  the  first  chapter 
of  Luke,  an  earnest  desire  arose  in  his  mind  to 
commit  to  memory  some  part  of  it,  which  then 
particularly  affected  him ;  and  it  seemed  sug- 
gested to  him,  that  if  he  really  desired  to  do  so, 
he  might  surely  accomplish  it.  He  fell  in  with 
the  suggestion,  resolving  that  nothing  should  be 
wanting  on  his  part  to  obtain  the  desired  object; 
and  he  accordingly  requested  her  to  assist  him 
in  committing  one  verse  to  memory,  to  which  she 
readily  assented.  This,  to  his  great  satisfaction, 
he  soon  did;  and  then,  with  equal  facility,  a 
second,  and  so  on  to  the  fifth.  "By  this  time," 
said  he,  "  I  had  as  much  as  I  could  bear ;  my 
mind  was  affected  with  a  deep  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, and  with  a  grateful  heart  I  retired  to  ac- 
knowledge it,  and  to  entreat  that  that  portion  of 
Divine  truth  which  I  had  learned  might  be  so 
engraven  on  my  mind  as  never  to  be  forgotten." 
Persevering  in  the  same  course,  he  at  length  ac- 
quired an  intimate  acquaintance  with,  and  could 
repeat  correctly  by  heart,  thirty-five  chapters 
from  the  historical  and  prophetic  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  sixty-five  of  the  psalms  of 
David ;  thirty-nine  chapters  from  the  gospels ; 
and  thirty-five  from  the  epistles ;  making  to- 
gether one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  chapters ; 
"  and  this,"  says  he,  "has  been  made  a  blessed 
means  of  strength  and  comfort  to  my  soul."  In 
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the  language  of  the  prophet  he  could  say,  Thy 
words  were  found,  and  I  did  eat  them,  and  thy 
word  was  unto  me  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  my 
heart and  it  might  be  truly  said  that  the  Lord 
opened  his  eyes  to  behold  wondrous  things  out  of 
his  law.  His  solitary  hours  were  now  cheered, 
his  sleepless  nights  comforted,  his  bodily  infirmi- 
ties (though  neither  few  nor  light,)  rendered 
comparatively  easy,  and  his  many  mental  conflicts 
relieved,  by  drawing  from  the  storehouse  of  his 
own  mind  those  gracious  sayings,  which,  through 
a  blessing  on  his  perseverance,  had  been  laid  up 
there. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  John 
Dunstone  never  acquired  a  knowledge  even  of 
the  alphabet;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  great 
disadvantage,  he  and  his  wife,  having  in  the 
abundance  of  their  poverty  struggled  hard  to  pay 
for  three  months'  instruction  of  their  children, 
that  they  might  learn  their  letters,  he  afterwards 
labored  assiduously  to  promote  their  progress  in 
reading,  by  means  of  those  chapters  with  which 
he  was  most  conversant.  The  children  named 
the  letters,  and  their  father,  by  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  their  connection,  gave  expression 
to  the  words  ;  in  this  way  they  succeeded  so  well, 
that  after  a  while  they  could  read  the  Scriptures, 
or  indeed  any  other  book,  with  facility  and  satis- 
faction. 

And  now  came  on  a  season  of  peculiar  and 
aggravated  bodily  distress ;  in  addition  to  entire 
blindness,  three  or  four  polypi  had  formed  in  his 
nostrils,  producing  at  times  very  distressing  sen- 
sations, and,  in  a  considerable  degree,  preventing 
respiration.  To  this  succeeded  a  severe  asth- 
matic affection,  and  the  eiFects  proceeding  from  a 
heavy  fall,  by  which  the  whole  frame  had  been 
greatly  shaken,  and  serious  injury  produced  on 
the  lungs.  Thus  circumstanced,  in  a  time  of  close 
conflict  and  trial,  the  enemy  again  assaulted  him, 
representing  that  the  hand  of  death  would  soon 
be  on  him,  and  that  at  that  awful  season  the  Lord 
would  cast  him  off ;  that  his  intellect  would  fail 
him,  that  his  bodily  distress  would  swallow  up 
every  other  consideration,  and  that  darkness  and 
dismay,  more  awful  than  death  itself,  would  as- 
suredly overwhelm  him. 

Soon  afterwards  it  pleased  the  Lord  really  to 
bring  him  to  the  gates  of  death,  and  it  appeared, 
both  to  himself  and  to  those  around  him,  that 
these  were  about  to  close  on  him  for  ever.  "And 
now,"  said  he,  "  everything  was  the  reverse  of 
what  the  enemy  had  insinuated;  my  intellect 
was  perfectly  clear,  my  breathing  free,  my  body 
without  pain,  and  my  mind  filled  with  the  love 
of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  with  peace  and  joy 
in  him.  The  enemy,  ashamed  and  confounded, 
durst  not  appear,  and  had  he,"  said  he  emphat- 
ically, "  I  could  have  laughed  him  to  scorn." 

On  another  occasion  of  this  kind,  when  life 
seemed  fast  ebbing  away,  when  his  speech  had 
utterly  failed,  and  he  had  become  wholly  insen- 
sible to  things  of  an  outward  nature,  an  inward 
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consciousness  of  existence  alone  remaining  tj 
spirit,  borne  on  the  wings  of  faith  and  love  ji. 
cended  towards  the  heavenly  mansions,  anc  L 
preaching  still  nearer  his  "Father's  Hou|' 
the  breathing  of  his  soul  in  these  circumsta  (i 
was,  in  eflFect,  "  Open  to  me  the  gates  of  ri  . 
eousness,  I  will  go  into  them,  I  will  praise 
Lord."  j 

Many  indeed,  and  very  varied,  were  the  (  r. 
and  distressing  conflicts  of  his  soul,  and  ra 
and  very  remarkable,  were  the  deliverance- 
experienced, — often,  when  bowed  down  by 
tress  of  body  and  anguish  of  mind,  the 
mercifully  interposed,  and  his  dark  and  solijjfJ 
dwelling  was  filled,  as  he  believed,  with  His  \- 
vine  and  sensible  presence  ;  so  that,  had  he  1 ; 
in  perfect  health,  and  in  possession  of  pei  j: 
vision,  enjoying  all  the  beauties  of  the  outvii 
creation,  his  peace  and  joy  would^-  hereby  1 
known  no  enlargement;    one  boundless 
seemed  to  occupy  every  avenue  to  his  soul,  Ij- 
ing  space  for  nothing  of  an  inferior  characte| 
enter.    It  may  be  truly,  said,  that  his  was 
"  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding ;"  ' 
joy  which  springs  from  tjie  inspiration  of  Cli 
his  Saviour  and  his  Grod. 

It  was  his  frequent  engagement  during  sLl- 
less  nights,  (and  almost  every  night  was  to  hiji 
sleepless  one,  sometimes  not  enjoying  one  nigj^ 
rest  in  a  month,)  to  meditate  on  those  portib 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  which  the  good  Sjji 
of  the  Lord  directed  his  mind,  taking  one  vi  f 
at  a  time,  and  dwelling  on  it,  till  its  imj  f 
was  perceived,  as  in  the  light  of  the  Lord  ;  5 
how  remarkably  these  holy  sayings  were  in  ^ 
way  opened  to  his  view,  I  believe  my  pen  car  t 
fully  set  forth  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  was  t  i 
made,  in  no  ordinary  measure,  deeply  acquair  i 
with  the  spirituality  of  the  Divine  law,  i 
"  wise  in  a  wisdom  Divine." 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  while  meditatj 
on  the  contents  of  a  chapter  in  the  New  Tel- 
ment,  it  appeared  to  him  as  though  the  subjt 
was  taken  from  him,  and  another  from  the 'd 
Testament  opened  to  his  view.  It  was  the  c  t 
of  Elijah's  flight  from  Ahab  ;  all  the  particu  f 
of  that  interesting  chapter  (although  previotf 
its  contents  were  but  partially  known  to  h  ) 
passed  in  review  before  his  mind ;  and  deep  tji 
abiding  was  the  impression  produced,  especiif 
as  it  respected  the  "barrel  of  meal  and  is 
cruse  of  oil,"  and  their  unfailing  supply. 

It  was  on  a  third  day  night  that  this  ti  t 
place,  and  it  seemed  to  occupy  his  mind,  to  f 
exclusion  of  alaiost  every  other  subject,  till  s 
seventh  day  following.  On  the  afternoon  oft  t 
day,  his  wife  went  to  the  market,  and  tht 
learned,  without  any  previous  intimation,  1 1 
thg^  Friendly  Society,  from  which  her  husbsl 
had  been  receiving  four  shillings  a  week,  ((! 
half  of  their  income,)  was  unable  any  longer) 
make  good  its  payments.  In  great  distress  f,!* 
returned,  and  informed  her  husband  of  the  fxii 
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Tvhicla  had  been  permitted  to  overtake  them. 
1  it  was  that  the  tender  care  of  the  "  good 
herd"  was  made  clearly  manifest,  in  having 
red  his  mind  for  this  unlocked  for  and 
-ecus  privation.    He  attempted  to  comfort  his 
?r3,  confidently  assuring  her  that  the  Divine 
1  J  would  be  again  stretched  forth  on  their  be- 
.V.'.;  that  "want,  like  an  armed  man,"  would 
Q'  be  permitted  to  enter  their  dwelling ;  that 
'A  "  barrel  of  meal  would  not  waste,  nor  the 
of  oil  fail."    This  was  literally  accom- 
^■■lied. 

[To  be  concluded.] 
i   

j  For  Friends'  Review. 

If  therebe  first  a  luilling  mind,  it  is  accepted  according 
'  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he  hath 
h  .  —2  Cor.  8  :  12 

iks  some  short  dissertations  on  the  use  of  the 
pinouns  "thee"  and  "  thou"  have  appeared  in 
ijthe  Review,  I  desire  to  cast  in  a  "  mite." 

That  many  who  are  capable  of  grammatical  ac- 
e  racy  in  the  use  of  language  are  carelessly  culpa- 
l  must  be  confessed ;  and  from  this  lethargic 
s  mber  into  practiced  faithfulness,  such  fre- 
(.  ently  have  been  and  may,  with  propriety,  be 
(jled.  Yet  as  a  large  proportion  of  our  society 
;p  not,  and  as  many  of  them  from  age  and  cir- 
(jmstances  never  may  be,  capable  of  it,  such  will 
member  that  "who  does  his  lest,  does  v:ell.'' 

ad  if,  in  their  fdelity  to  plainness,  a  "  thee" 
:  ould  miss  its  "  case,"  it  still  stands  number  one, 
i  d  all,  both  friends  and  foes,  recognize  its  family 
lature  ;  and  reason  and  charity  forbid  ridicule. 
I  ay  none  of  our  dear  youth,  or  our  negligent 

embers,  look  for  a  blessing  upon  their  neglect 
the  plain  language ;  nor  think  to  atone  for 
ipading  the  "  cross"  by  the  flivnsy  plea  : — "  look 
L  scholarship,"  or  "  others'  neglects,"  such 
jjing  an  open  door  into  the  broad  way.  "  For 
there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted 
jcording  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not  according 
)  that  he  hath  not." 

"  Thou  shalt  not  follow  a  multitude  to  do 
nl."— Ex.  23  :  2. 
Chamliershurg ,   0.  D.  H.  K. 


GEORGE  WHITFIELD. — FROM  A  FAMILY  MS. 

About  the  year  1764,  Rachel  Wilson  held 
everal  public  meetings  at  Bristol.  George  Whit- 
ield,  having  been  at  one  of  these  meetings,  ap- 
ilied  to  the  late  Joseph  Fry  to  contrive  some 
node  of  being  introduced,  as  he  expressed  it, 
0  this  very  extraordinary  woman  :  this  was  done 
lext  morning  at  Richard  Champion's,  where  they 
ireakfasted  together,  and  talked  for  a  while  on 
iccasional  subjects.  After  breakfast  was  over, 
nd  the  servants  had  cleared  away,  G-eorge  Whit- 
ield  informed  her  of  his  having  sat  under  her 
ainistry  with  great  pleasure  the  day  before  :  she 
xpressed  satisfaction,  but  intimated  that  if  she 
lad  in  any  degree  edified  her  audience  it  was  all 


owing  to  the  bounty  or  kindness  of  infinite  wis- 
dom, who  only  could  give  the  ability.  Whitfield 
replied,  "  I  heartily  agree,  Madam,  with  what 
you  say,  for  little  indeed  can  be  attributed  to  the 
creature.  I  am  at  times  tempted  to  envy  your 
preachers  for  the  advantage  they  almost  exclu- 
sively enjoy  of  silently  waiting  upon  God  before 
they  stand  up  to  minister.  When  they  stand 
forth,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  on,  being 
like  clouds  filled  with  water  and  ready  to  discharge 
it :  but  according  to  our  custom,  as  soon  as  I  am 
seen  in  the  pulpit,  I  am  expected  to  begin,  and 
must  begin  with  something.  It  often  happens 
that  although  I  can  observe  great  willingness  to 
hear  the  word,  and  feel  a  strong  desire  in  myself 
to  preach  it  profitably ;  yet  I  am  as  a  pump,  the 
handle  of  which  must  be  long  used  before  any 
water  will  come.  This  is  very  mortifying ;  but 
God,  who  knows  my  good  intentions,  sometimes, 
after  long  labor  of  this  sort,  is  graciously  pleased 
to  assist  me  with  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  then  indeed 
I  am  as  a  cloud  discharging  its  rain  to  the  joy 
and  refreshment  of  the  whole  heritage." 

I  understood,  continues  the  writer,  that  Rachel 
Wilson  expressed  her  surprise  and  pleasure  in 
hearing  a  declaration  so  unexpected  from  one 
who  had  been  educated  for  the  priesthood  of  the 
National  Church,  and  that  they  paited  with 
mutual  expressions  of  regard,  and  best  desires  for 
each  other's  welfare. 


SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION  NOT  ANTAGONISTIC. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  origin  of 
Haverford,  a  subject  in  which  we  all  feel  an  in- 
terest. About  the  year  1830,  or  a  little  later,  a 
number  of  intelligent  Friends,  desirous  that  their 
children  and  others  should  have  the  advantages 
of  a  thorough  course  of  collegiate  instruction  with- 
out being  exposed  to  the  temptations  incident  to 
large  and  promiscuous  colleges,  determined  to 
found  such  an  institution,  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  members  of  their  own  society,  and  con- 
ducted, in  all  respects,  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  its  principles.  Haverford  College  is  the 
result  of  that  undertaking. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  its  conception  grew 
out  of  a  double  feeling,  a  desire  for  thorough  col- 
legiate instruction,  coupled  with  the  stronger 
desire  that  its  recipient  should  be  surrounded  by 
religious  influences  and  restraints.  There  was 
no  scarcity  of  schools  in  the  community.  Our 
land  abounds  in  colleges  and  universities,  fully 
equal  in  their  course  of  study,  and  in  all  mere 
literary  advantages,  to  our  own;  but,  without 
wishing  to  claim  for  Haverford  an  exemption 
from  the  frailties  incident  to  human  institutions, 
after  an  intimate  association  with  students  from 
colleges  of  almost  every  State  of  our  Union,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  know  of  none  which 
so  completely  blends  these  advantages  as  does 
Haverford. 

Nor  was  the  effort  an  unresisted  one.  The 
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founders  of  Haverford  had  to  contend  with  some 
opposition,  and  with  many  discouragements. 
And  I  regret  to  say,  there  are  those  who  having 
looked  upon  Haverford  School  with  suspicion, 
deemed  those  suspicions  confirmed,  when  Haver- 
ford School  became  Haverford  College. 

Such  as  these  are  apprehensive  that  there  is 
something  at  variance  with  the  simplicity  of  ear- 
ly Quakerism,  in  a  course  of  collegiate  instruction. 
They  are  fearful  that  in  thus  cultivating  the  in- 
tellectual powers  the  moral  obligations  are 
neglected;  they  dread  lest  the  pride  of  human 
learning  and  the  subtlety  of  human  reason  should 
weaken  that  daily  sense  of  dependence  which  is 
the  attribute  of  the  humble  Christian.  G-eorge 
Fox,  they  tell  us,  was  a  man  of  but  little  book 
learning,  and  they  call  our  attention  to  the  cau- 
tions given  by  our  great  progenitor  and  his  con- 
temporaries, against  a  dependence  upon  human 
learning ;  as  well  as  to  their  testimonies  respect- 
ing the  corruptions  of  the  university  of  Oxford. 

To  use  these  facts  as  objections  to  all  college 
training,  it  strikes  me  is  hardly  just ;  for  that 
which  is  offered  as  argument,  is  at  most  a  mere 
inference.  George  Pox  himself  was  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  all  useful  learning,  that  learning  al- 
ways keeping  its  proper  subordinate  station.  If 
ever  one  sentiment  more  emphatically  than  any 
other  was  impressed  on  those  of  us  who  have 
been  students  here,  it  was  the  strict  subordination 
which  mere  intellectual  attainments  should  hold 
to  those  which  belong  to  our  spiritual  being.  If 
I  may  so  express  it,  it  was,  and  is,  the  cardinal 
principle  of  our  college  faith. 

Such  fears  as  those  I  have  stated,  it  seems  to 
me,  do  injustice  to  Christianity,  which  is  never 
more  beautiful  than  when,  with  that  of  revealed 
truth,  is  commingled  the  light  of  scientific  re- 
search, beautifully  harmonizing  as  they  do  with 
each  other. 

As  if  at  once  to  prevent  all  cavilling  on  this 
point,  to  show  that  Christianity,  though  needing 
for  its  comprehension  no  mere  intellectual  attain- 
ments, was  yet  in  no  way  incompatible  with  a 
thorough  education,  we  find  the  primitive  disci- 
ples, themselves  unlearned  fishermen,  co-opera- 
ting with  the  apostle  Paul,  a  man  versed  in  the 
law,  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  a  pro- 
found logician,  a  skilful  writer,  a  persuasive  ora- 
tor— in  a  word  a  finished  scholar.  No  one  can 
read  his  epistles,  or  his  address  on  Mars  Hill, 
without  seeing,  in  this  fearless  apostle,  the  refined 
and  elegant  scholar.  No  one  will  pretend  to  say, 
that  his  writings,  or  his  labors  in  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  were  in  any  way  inferior  to  those  of 
the  apostle  Peter  and  his  humble  associates. 

Nor  was  there,  a.s  seems  to  be  feared  by  some 
as  a  necessary  result  of  high  intellectual  culture, 
any  assumption  of  authority,  any  lack  of  humility 
in  this  scholar.  "  The  great  apostle  to  the  Gen- 
tiles" was,  in  his  own  estimation,  "  the  chiefest 
of  sinners,"  and  he  before  whom  "  Felix  trem- 
bled," and  whom  the  wondering  people  of  Lyca- 


onia  would  have  worshipped  as  a  god,  whilj.! 
pelling  their  sacrilege  declared  himself  to  bejij 
a  man,  with  passions  just  such  as  their  oj 
The  fishermen  of  Galilee  never  inore  compUij 
abnegated  self  than  did  he  whom  they  had  kn  ; 
and  feared  as  Saul  of  Tarsus.  I 

As  the  equals  or  subordinates  socially,  hi 
with  admiring  ear  the  words  of  Peter,  Mattl  j 
and  the  early  apostles,  so  those  in  authority  j| 
tened  to  and  were  "almost  persuaded"  by  | 
inspired  eloquence  of  Paul,  whom  they  kneij 
be  their  equal  by  birth  and  education.  j 

Taught  in  difi'erent  schools,  and  under  di 
ent  influences,  these  colaborers  came  to  be  tan 
in  the  same  school  of  Christ,  and  ever  keepi 
their  attainments  as  men  in  strict  subordina  , 
to  their  divine  qualifications  as  ministers,  tl  | 
very  attainments  were  made  use  of  in  the  vai  I 
fields  of  labor  which  respectively  suited  them 

So,  too,  was  it  in  the  early  days  of  the  Soci 
of  Friends.  Though  its  founder  was  from  amii  j 
the  humbler  classes,  as  were  many  of  his  coacj 
tors,  there  were  yet  not  a  few  who  occupied  a  v  | 
difi'erent  social  and  intellectual  position.  Barcj 
and  Penn  gave  an  embodiment  to  the  princiji 
of  the  Society,  and  brought  those  principles 
the  view  of  classes,  who  would  never,  so  far  1 
human  agency  was  concerned,  have  had  their 
tention  called  to  them,  had  they  been  preacl 
only  by  men  whom  they  deemed  so  much  tt 
inferiors  among  men. 

It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  i: 
great  majority  of  Friends  were  ignorant  or  i 
mindful  of  the  value  of  learning.    The  early  5, 
tiers  of  this  State,  though  the  strictest  of  tbi 
sect,  were,  many  of  them,  excellent  scholars, 
have  in  my  possession  documentary  evidence' 
the  truth  of  this  statement.    That  many  of  tin 
engaged  in  pursuits  which  are  generally  cons  j 
ered  as  belonging  to  men  of  humble  attainnien 
I  do  not  deny  ;  but  this  was  incidental  to  the  n  j 
circumstances  by  which  they  were  surrouude  |  ] 
a  wild,  uncultivated,  sparsely-settled  count;, 
They  thus  dignified  labor  ;  ibr  they  brought  '  ' 
bear  upon  it  the  refinements  of  education,  aJ 
have  given  it  a  position  among  us  which  it  scarce! 
holds  elsewhere.  I 

The  immediate  vicinity  of  this  place  was  sej 
tied  by  Welsh  Friends,  who  have  given  a  natj 
to  the  township  and  hence  to  our  College,  fro 
West  Haverford,  in  Wales.  They  came  he 
that  they  might  uninterrupte^dly  enjoy  that  irc 
dom  of  worship  which  was  denied  them  at  horn 
The  trials  they  there  endured  are  couiparativel 
even  at  this  day,  little  known  to  the  world.  W 
own  attention  was  first  called  to  them,  byhavir 
become  the  possessor  of  various  manuscripts,  . 
which  were  recorded,  at  the  time  of  their  occu 
rence,  and  by  the  sufi"erers  themselves,  some  ni 
tices  of  these  things.  In  them  I  find  the  recoi 
of  interruption  to  worship,  the  spoiling  of  the 
goods,  the  separation  and  im[)risonment  of  fam 
lies,  persecution  of  helpless  children — a  lougli: 
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frightful  cruelties,  sucli  as  cannot  fail  to  awaken 
e  sympathy  of  every  feeling  heart.  Yet  the 
cord  of  these  things  is  made  without  comment, 
d  with  childlike  submission.  Besse,  a  writer 
that  time,  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  these 
ings,  whijh  no  one  can  read  without  mingled 
elings  of  admiration,  and  of  horror  ! 
If  what  the  early  Friends  ever  said  on  the  sub- 
ct  of  education  can  in  any  way  be  tortured  into 
.  disapproval  of  collegiate  instruction,  it  can  be 
'one  only  in  this  way.  They  lived  in  an  age 
hen  a  university  education  was  deemed  a  neces- 
iij  qualification  for  the  ministry,  and  for  church 
-efulness  :  and  the  qualification  of  the  Holy 
Tiirit  was  to  a  great  extent  practically,  if  not 
leoretically,  ignored.  Called,  as  they  believed 
iiemselves  to  be,  especially  to  promulgate  this 
jitter  doctrine,  they  dwelt  on  it,  if  not  to  the 
Ixclusion  of  accepted  doctrines,  at  least  to  such 
n  extent  as  to  give  it  a  prominence  it  had  scarcely 
leld  since  the  days  of  primitive  Christianity. 

Dreading  the  influence  of  Oxford,  which  they 
iielieved  had  adopted  the  opposite  sentiment,  they 
aay  possibly  seem  to  have  depreciated  human 
learning  while  testifying  to  its  total  insufi&ciency 
{brthat  sphere  of  usefulness,  the  real  qualification 
ibr  which  can  alone  come  from  on  high.  With 
;hem  the  fear  was  not  that  the  first  would  be  un- 
dervalued, but  that  the  last  would  be  overlooked. 
poUateral  issues,  though  themselves  of  much  im- 
Iportance,  are  often  lost  sight  of  in  the  prominence 
which  must  be  given  to  the  all-important  points 
'it  stake  ;  thus,  to  quote  an  illustration  familiar  to 
tnost  of  you,  and  which  I  first  met  with,  when  a 
student  here  :  "  In  the  storm,  the  pilot's  eye  sees 
'only  the  headland  which  must  be  weathered  ;  in 
(the  crisis  of  victory  or  defeat,  the  general  sees 
(only  the  position  to  be  carried,  and  the  dead  and 
instruments  of  death  fall  around  him  unheeded." 
— Dr.  Levich's  Address  at  Saverfurd  College. 


A  THOUGHT  AT  NIAGARA. 

A  father  stood  with  his  children  at  the  Falls 
of  Niagara  :  each  engaged  in  silent  musing  upon 
such  themes  as  the  scene  suggested. 

At  length  one  of  them  spoke,  and  asked, 
"  If  the  water  would  not  run  out  ?" 

Smile  as  we  may  at  the  childish  simplicity  of 
the  thought,  the  question  showed  that  one  of 
the  most  impressive  ideas  connected  with  that 
scene  is  equally  appreciated  by  old  and  young. 
The  idea  of  volume — of  vastness  of  supply,  can 
hardly  fail  to  impress  the  mind  of  every  be- 
holder. Let  imagination  essay  to  measure  the 
amount  of  water  which  is  lavished  in  a  single 
hour  to  supply  that  great  spectacle  of  Divine 
power.  Then  conceive  that  throughout  the  year, 
night  and  day,^hat  cataract  plunges  its  undimin- 
ished flood  into  the  abyss.  And  thus,  for  years, 
and  generations,  and  centuries,  and  ages  !  Can 
human  mind  grasp  the  conception  of  such  vastness 
of  supply— such  amplitude  of  natural  munificence  ? 


The  fears  of  the  child/ that  the  water  might  fail, 
would  yield  to  feelings  of  astonished  delight  as 
he  should  be  taken  over  the  wide  stretch  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  then  upon  the  ampler  bosom  of  Huron, 
with  its  tributary  reservoirs ;  Michigan's  inland 
sea  stretches  southward  to  still  greater  length 
while  beyond  all  is  spread  out  the  colossal  cistern 
of  Superior,  catching  the  waters  of  a  thousand 
lakes  and  rivers. 

We  have  here  a  striking  symbol  of  a  thought 
which  very  often  finds  place  in  the  experience  of 
a  child  of  God.  With  all  the  amplitude  of  hea- 
ven's provision  for  suflFering  man,  with  the  ex- 
haustless  reservoirs  of  strength  and  grace  which 
are  connected  with  the  supplies  of  the  humblest 
disciple,  the  thought  too  often  lodges  in  the 
heart,  that  perhaps  our  personal  demerit  is  too 
flagrant  for  the  generosity  and  grace  of  God. 
Ever  lingering  too  near  to  Sinai,  and  too  far 
from  Calvary,  we  are  subject  to  the  daily  tempta- 
tion of  limiting  the  grace  of  heaven.  Our  legal 
spirit  proves  a  fog  which  hides  the  Sun  of  Righte  ■ 
ousness,  with  all  its  warmth  and  brilliancy. 
With  the  amplest  measure  of  compassion  in  our 
creeds — with  grace  abounding  to  the  chief  of 
sinners,  we  yet  sit  too  often  like  the  pensive 
child  at  Niagara,  and  ask  mournfully,  if  this 
flow  of  divine  love  to  our  souls  will  not  run  out. 

N.  T.  Observer. 


HAVE  YOU  A  SAFETY-LAMP? 

If  it  be  necessary  that  men  go  down  and  labor 
amid  the  darkness  of  the  mine,  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  their  comfort  and  protection  that  they 
carry  with  them  a  light.  But  the  lamp  that  is 
to  afford  them  light,  while  it  sends  out  its  rays 
upon  the  dismal  scene,  must  be  so  constructed  as 
not  to  explode  amid  the  damps  and  gases  that 
abound,  and  thus  prove  more  fatal  than  the  dark- 
ness. Such  is  the  famed  safety-lamp.  Let  it  be 
our  teacher. 

If  it  be  necessary,  as  it  doubtless  is,  that  the 
Christian  should  go  down  from  the  light  and 
wholesome  atmosphere  of  direct  religious  de- 
votion, and  move  about  amid  the  darkness  and 
damps  of  worldly  affairs,  he  must  carry  a  light 
there.  But  it  is  very  far  from  a  matter  of  in- 
difference how  his  lamp  is  constructed.  No  or- 
dinary one,  even  though  it  were  a  model  of 
earthly  workmanship,  will  answer  his  purpose. 
The  taper-light  of  nature,  the  rush-light  of  rea- 
son, the  more  pretending  light  of  worldly  wis- 
dom, and  even  the  blazing  torch-light  of  a  fervid 
imagination,  are  all  equally  at  fault  here.  Even 
if  they  could  sufficiently  illumine  the  place,  none 
of  them  are  protected  from  dangerous  contact 
with  those  elements  of  moral  death  that  reign  in 
the  world.  We  want  a  lamp  that  will  not  explode 
and  jeopard  our  spiritual  life  when  surrounded 
by  such  elements ;  one  that  shall  give  sure  and 
steady  light,  and  yet  be  a  "safety-lamp."  Where 
shall  we  find  it  ?  Inspiration  tells  us,  "  Thy 
word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto 
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my  path."  "  Then  shalt  thou  walk  in  thy  way 
safely,  and  thy  foot  shall  not  stumble.  When 
thou  liest  down,  thou  shalt  not  be  afraid ;  yea, 
thou  shalt  lie  down,  and  thy  sleep  shall  be 
sweet."  "  And  thou  shalt  be  secure,  because 
there  is  hope ;  yea,  thou  shalt  dig,  and  thou 
shalt  take  thy  rest  in  safety." 

Men  of  business,  Christians,  full  of  worldly 
cares,  when  you  mingle  with  the  dangerous  ele- 
ments, and  are  surrounded  by  the  explosive  air 
of  earthliness,  do  you  take  this  safety-lamp  with 
you  ?  Verily,  there  is  no  "  safety  "  without  it. 
How  affecting  are  the  proofs  of  this,  as  seen  in 
dead,  "  twice  dead,"  professors  of  religion,  scat- 
tered, like  wrecks  upon  the  shore  after  a  tempest, 
all  along  the  thronged  ways  of  busy  life.  Oh,  if 
Christians,  instead  of  descending  from  the  mount 
of  light  and  safety  into  the  mines  of  darkness 
and  danger  without  the  heavenly  lamp,  would 
ever  carry  it  with  them  when  they  must  go  down, 
and  while  there  hold  on  to  it  and  heed  its  direc- 
tions, what  a  different  picture  would  both  the 
church  and  the  world  present.  TThen  will  they 
learn  how  to  unite  industry,  enterprise,  patriot- 
ism, with  a  steadfast  and  consistent  Christian 
fidelity?  When  will  they  learn  that  nothing 
can  ever  take  the  place  of  that  "  lamp  "  which 
heaven,  in  infinite  wisdom  and  kindness,  has 
ordained  to  be  their  guide  and  their  preserv- 
ative amid  the  cares  and  distractions  of  worldly 
pursuits  ?  Have  you  a  safety -lamp  ? — American 
Messenger. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MOXTH  29,  1857 

Epistolary  intercourse  between  Yearly 
Meetings. — Appended  to  the  printed  Minutes 
of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  is  an  Epistle  to 
that  body  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  Lon- 
don last  year ;  and  believing  its  more  extensive 
circulation  may  be  acceptable  and,  perhaps,  use- 
ful to  many  of  our  readers,  we  transfer  it  to  our 
pages.  This  kind  of  correspondence  between  the 
co-ordinate  branches  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
has  ever  been  considered  both  as  an  evidence  of 
harmony  and  Christian  unity,  and  as  a  means  of 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  body  at  large,  and 
"provoking  one  another  unto  love  and  to  good 
works." 

If  any  Yearly  Meeting  finds,  unhappily  for 
itself,  that  its  intercourse,  by  epistle,  is  inter- 
rupted with  the  other  Yearly  Meetings,  how 
anxiously  and  earnestly  should  it  examine  into 
the  cause  I  And,  if  a  candid  investigation  shows 
that  it  has  departed,  in  some  important  particular, 
from  the  established  order  of  the  Society,  involv- 


ing, also,  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  other  Yearl  j 
Meetings  and  endangering  the  individual  righ' ' 
of  its  own  members,  its  proper  course  is  sufl  i 
ciently  obvious.  ' 

It  is  acknowledged  throughout  the  Socie: 
that  each  Yearly  Meeting  possesses  the  exclusiv  \ 
right  to  regulate,  and,  by  its  Quarterly  an 
Monthly   Meetings,   to    exercise  disciplinar 
authority  over  its  offending  members  ;  and  tha 
when  a  member  is  disowned  by  a  Monthly  Meet 
ing,  and  the  disownment  has  been  confirmed,  o; 
appeal,  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  there  can  be  n 
further  appeal.    An  attempt,  by  another  Yearl; 
Meeting,  to  reinstate  into  the  Society,  or  re-inves 
with  the  rights  of  membership,  a  person,  or  an;  j 
number  of  persons  so  disowned,  is,  therefore  i 
most  palpably  a  violation  of  a  fundamental  prin  ■ 
ciple  in  the  organization  of  the  Society,  andnecesj 
sarily  productive  of  discord  and  division.  \ 

Our  readers  will  be  at  no  loss  to  apply  the-  ' 
remarks;  and  in  reading  the  excellent  Epi-: 
alluded  to  above,  they  will  probably  be  dispc- 
to  unite  with  us  in  the  fervent  desire  that  th  :;  .^ 
who  have  deprived  themselves  and  their  fellow  | 
members  of  the  privilege  and  benefit  of  episto-1 
lary  intercourse  between  Yearly  Meetings,  and! 
have  introduced  great  difficulty  and  much  mourn- 1 
ing  into  the  Society,  may  become  sensible  that! 
their  steps  have  not  been  directed  of  the  Lord,' 
and  be  favored  to  have  their  hearts  turned  again  j 
towards  their  brethren.  | 


The  case  of  Dred  Scott  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  The  full  opinions  of  Chief  | 
Justice  Taney  and  Justice  Curtis,  andj 
Abstracts  of  the  Opinions  of  the  other  Judges;  i 
with  an  Analysis  of  the  points  ruled,  and  some  j 
Concluding  Observations.  New  York  :  Gree-  j 
ly  &  McElrath.  Price  25  cents  j  $1  for  five 
copies  ;  $2  per  dozen  ;  $15  per  hundred. 

Under  a  government  constituted  like  ours, 
every  citizen  should  make  himself  so  far  ac- 
quainted with  the  progress  of  events,  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  and  the  decisions  of  Courts  as  to 
be  able  to  perform  faithfully  and  discreetly  such 
civil  or  political  acts  as  fall  within  the  scope  of 
his  conscientious  duty.  The  publication  of  this 
pamphlet  of  104  pages  gives  a#  opportunity, 
at  a  very  small  cost,  to  obtain  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  a  case  which  is  likely  to  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  legislation  of  some  of 
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ur  States,  as  well  as  upon  the  condition  and 
respects  of  the  free  colored  population. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Maine  has  already 
iven  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  citizenship  of 
•ce  colored  persons,  and  their  right  of  suffrage 
i  that  State.    The  New  York  Evening  Post 

The  Constitution  of  Maine,  like  those  of 
rveral  other  States,  contains  a  provision  con- 
;riing  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  '  every  male 
itizen  of  the  United  States  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
jue  years  and  upwards,'  with  the  usual  excep- 
jions  and  limitations.  The  question  arising, 
fter  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  whether  free  color- 
d  persons  of  African  descent  were  electors  under 
his  provision,  the  State  Senate  propounded,  on 
(he  26th  of  March,  to  the  Justices  of  the  Su- 
jreme  Court  the  following  qaestion,  requesting 
jhem  to  return  an  answer  thereto  at  the  earliest 
bossible  moment : 

'  Are  free  colored  persons,  of  African  descent, 
'laving  a  residence  established  in  some  town  in 
his  State,  for  the  term  of  three  months  next 
,)receding  any  election,  authorized,  under  the 
)rovisions  of  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  to 
)e  electors  for  Grovernor,  Senators  and  Repre- 
iientatives  V 

We  lay  before  our  readers  the  opinion  of  the 
jJoart,  which,  with  a  dissenting  opinion  by  Judge 
rlathaway,  and  a  separate  opinion  by  Judge 
AppJeton,  concurring  in  its  conclusions  with 
';hose  of  the  majority,  is  published  in  the  Ken- 
lebec  Journal,  the  State  paper.  This  document 
ibas  the  merit  of  being  confined  to  the  single 
^oint  submitted  to  the  Court,  and  of  discussing 
chat  point  calmly  and  thoroughly.  It  quotes 
from  the  citations  of  Chief-Justice  Taney  to 
prove  that  the  citizens  of  each  State  constituted 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted,  and  that  the  rights  which 
appertained  to  them  as  citizens  of  those  respec- 
tive commonwealths  accompanied  them  in  the 
.formation  of  the  great,  compound  commonwealth 
which  ensued. 

To  decide  whether  the  free  colored  people  of 
African  descent  in  the  several  States  were  recog- 
nised as  citizens  of  any  of  the  States  which  en- 
jtered  into  and  composed  a  part  of  the  United 
[States,  the  State  constitutions  then  existing  are 
examined.  It  is  found  that  in  many  of  the 
original  thirteen  States,  amongst  them  Massa- 
chusetts, of  which  Maine  then  constituted  a  part, 
free  colored  citizens  had  a  right  to  vote,  and  that 
the  convention  which  formed  the  first  Constitu- 
tion of  Maine,  refused  to  deprive  negroes  of  the 
right  of  suffrage.  The  question  propounded  is 
therefore  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Judge  Appleton's  separate  opinion,  which  is 
quite  long,  discusses  the  question  mainly  from 
a  historical  point  of  view.  He  regards  citizen- 
ship, under  the  general  principles  of  interna- 
tional law,  as  being  '  the  result  of  birth  in  the 
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dominion  of  the  State  to  which  allegiance  is  due,' 
and  '  no  where  made  to  depend  upon  color  or 
descent.'  Slavery  he  considers  to  be  'a  condi- 
tion imposed  upon  the  individual  by  the  munic- 
ipal law,'  restricted  to  the  territory  in  which 
that  law  exists,  and  destroyed  by  manumission. 
Having  laid  down  these  general  principles,  and 
supported  them  by  authority.  Judge  Appleton 
proceeds  to  trace  the  history  of  the  free  negro 
in  this  country,  through  the  colonial  period, 
under  the  articles  of  confederation  and  the  Con- 
stitution. By  full  citations  from  the  reports,  the 
statutes,  and  the  debates  of  both  conventions,  he 
establishes  his  position  that  in  this  as  in  other 
countries,  there  may  be  citizens  other  than  white, 
that  is,  free  colored  citizens,  whatever  their 
descent. 

The  effect  of  this  decision  will  be,  of  course, 
to  confirm  to  the  colored  inhabitants  of  Maine 
the  right  of  suffrage  which  they  have  always 
enjoyed  there — the  opinions  of  Chief  Justice 
Taney  and  his  associates  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  Daniel  Haviland, 
in  Raisin,  Mich.,  on  the  13th  inst.,  Edwin  Haviland,  in 
the  21st  year  of  his  age. 

His  disease  being  of  a  lingering  character,  he  was 
favored  to  bear  it  with  resignation,  never  being  heard 
to  murmur  or  complain,  but  at  several  times  acknowl- 
edged it  a  mercy  to  him  to  be  taken  from  this  world 
of  temptation,  though  in  the  bloom  of  youth.  He 
was  enabled  to  impart  much  counsel  to  his  young 
associates,  saying  a  short  time  before  his  death,  "  tell 
all  my  schoolmates  with  whom  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  talk,  that  I  want  they  should  prepare 
to  meet  me  in  heaven."  He  desired  a  similar  message 
to  be  sent  to  a  brother. 


From  the  London  Herald  of  Peace. 
THE  CHARACTER  AND  CONDITION  OF  THE 
CHINESE. 

There  is  a  very  strong  propensity  in  human 
nature  to  vilify  those  whom  we  have  wronged. 
The  philosophy  of  this  conduct,  however,  lies  on 
the  surface.  It  is  an  attempt,  almost  uncon- 
sciously no  doubt  in  many  cases,  but  not  on  that 
account  the  less  real,  to  justify  ourselves,  to  our 
own  consciences  and  to  the  world,  for  the  injus- 
tice we  have  committed,  by  representing  the 
objects  of  it  as  utterly  unworthy  of  any  sym- 
pathy or  respect.  If  we  intend  persevering  in 
the  same  course  of  evil  we  have  commenced, 
there  is  the  further  motive  of  steeling  our  hearts 
against  those  natural  feelings  of  pity  or  compunc- 
tion which  might  otherwise  stay  our  hand,  and 
plead  on  behalf  of  the  wronged.  To  avert  this 
inconvenience,  and  to  lash  ourselves  into  a  suffi- 
ciently fierce  pitch  of  passion  to  prevent  our 
being  embarrassed  by  either  conscience  or  com- 
passion, the  common  and  obvious  artifice  is  to 
depict  our  opponents  in  the  most  hideous  colors, 
as  moral  monsters,  without  one  redeeming  feature, 
whom  it  would  be  therefore  a  mercy  to  mankind, 
if  possible,  utterly  to  exterminate. 
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This  is  the  process  that  regularly  takes  place 
in  this  country,  whenever  we  make  war  upon  any 
other  nation.  It  was  the  case  in  reference  to  the 
French  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  and  some  day  we 
shall  probably  cull  a  few  of  the  flowers  of  speech 
with  which  our  politicians  and  journalists  were 
wont  at  that  time  to  describe  our  excellent  allies 
across  the  channel.  It  was  the  case  in  reference 
to  the  Burmese,  whose  dominions  we  invaded 
and  partitioned  some  five  or  six  years  ago.  It  is 
the  case  in  reference  to  any  Indian  or  African 
tribe  with  which  we  happen  to  be  at  war.  We 
need  hardly  add  how  emphatically  it  was  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  Russians  two  or  three  years 
ago.  We  ourselves  incurred  no  little  odium, 
even  from  some  friends  of  Peace,  because  we 
refused  to  join  in  that  strain,  and  attempted,  by 
extracts  from  travellers  or  residents  in  Russia 
before  the  war,  to  show  that  the  Russians  were 
not  really  such  unmitigated  and  incarnate  fiends 
as  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  represent.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  there  is  very  little  skill  or  variety 
of  coloring  in  the  daubing  employed.  The 
same  epithets  recur  with  remarkable  uniformity 
— "barbarous,"  "treacherous,"  "savage,"  "bru- 
tal," "  degraded,"  &c., — contrasted,  of  course, 
with  a  long  list  of  all  the  virtues  which  they 
entirely  lack,  and  with  which  we  are  copiously 
adorned. 

We  perceive  that  the  tide  has  set  in  strongly 
in  this  direction  now,  in  regard  to  the  Chinese. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  is  more 
excuse  for  the  caricature  of  this  people  in 
which  we  are  now  indulging,  than  that  of  most 
others  with  which  we  are  brought  into  collision 
— namely,  our  ignorance  of  all  but  the  most  dis- 
reputable portion  of  the  people.  Englishmen 
who  have  visited  China,  have  come  into  contact 
mostly  with  the  low  and  vicious  population  that 
haunt  all  sea-port  towns,  while  the  avocations  of 
our  countrymen,  either  as  officials,  often  in  col- 
lision with  the  authorities,  or  as  opium  smugglers 
evading  their  laws,  or  as  missionaries  assailing 
their  most  cherished  prejudices,  are  not  such  as 
to  bring  out  before  them  the  most  amiable  features 
of  the  Chinese  character. 

A  work,  however,  has  been  lately  published 
by  Mr.  Robert  Fortune,*  which  gives  a  fuller 
and  fairer  insight  into  Chinese  life  and  manners 
than  any  thing  we  have  previously  seen.  Mr. 
Fortune  did  not  visit  China  in  any  of  the  capa- 
cities we  have  indicated  above,  but  as  a  simple 
tourist  and  botanist.  He  trusted  himself  boldly 
among  the  people,  and  certainly  he  had  no  occa- 
sion to  repent  his  confidence.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  treated  everywhere  not  only  with  respect 
but  with  marked  kindness  and  cordiality.  He 
found  the  Chinese  a  cheerful,  good-humored, 
and  mast  hospitable  people.  We  find  passages 
like  these  continually  occurring  : — "  Here  I 
mixed  with  groups  of  worshippers  who  were  now 

*  Residence  among  the  Chinese,  Inland,  on  the 
Coast,  and  at  Sea,  by  Robert  Fortune. 


pic-nicking  under  the  shade  which  the  treei| 
afforded.  Each  little  group  had  brought  its  om  |  ] 
provisions,  which  appeared  to  be  relished  witl  |  i 
great  zest.  In  many  instances,  I  was  asked  U  | ' 
join  with  them  and  partake  of  their  homely  faire  ij 
an  invitation  which  I  declined,  I  trust,  in  ai  | 
polite  a  manner  as  that  in  which  it  was  given.'  I 
And  again  : — "I  passed  through  two  small  towni 
in  this  valley,  where  the  whole  population  seemec  I 
to  turn  out  to  look  at  me.  Everywhere  I  waij 
treated  with  the  most  marked  politeness,  anc| 
even  kindness,  by  the  inhabitants.  'Stop  il 
little;  sit  down,  drink  tea;'  was  said  to  me  b}! 
almost  every  one  whose  door  I  passed."  Ancj 
again: — "I  spent  a  week  in  the  midst  of  thii! 
beautiful  scenery,  and  experienced  nothing  buli 
kindness  and  civility  from  hundreds  of  natives.! 
with  whom  I  came  daily  in  contact."  After  i, 
similar  description  elsewhere,  Mr.  Fortune  adds; 

"This  picture  is  not  very  like  many  which 
have  been  given  of  China  and  the  Chinese,  butj 
it  is  true  to  nature,  nevertheless.  I  trust  it  maj,  | 
give  a  higher  idea  of  the  civilization  of  thipi 
people  than  we  are  accustomed  to  form  from  the! 
writings  of  those  whose  principal  knowledge  was| 
derived  from  views  at  the  great  southern  seaports', 
of  the  empire." 

But  we  must  give  our  readers  a  few  glimpses 
of  China  and  the  Chinese  from  this  singularly 
interesting  volume.  And  first,  as  to  the  physical 
aspect  and  condition  of  the  country,  here  is  a 
fine  bit  of  landscape  : — >  1 

"The  scenery  round  the  ancient  city  of  Tse-| 
kee  is  of  the  most  romantic  and  beautiful  de-| 
scription.   The  city  stands  on  a  flat  plain,  and  is 
surrounded  by  hills,  ranging  in  height  from  two 
or  three  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  plain.    Some  are  crowned  with 
temples,  having  a  most  imposing  appearance  in 
the  distance,  and  from  which  the  most  charmingi 
views  can  be  obtained.  .  One  of  these,  and  the 
finest,  is  near  the  east  gate  of  the  city.    It  is! 
approached  by  an  avenue  of  pine  trees,  and  ai 
broad  flight  of  stone  steps  leads  from  the  bottom ' 
of  the  hill  to  its  summit  where  the  temple  stands.; 
From  the  higher  rooms  of  this  temple  the  visitor 
sees  a  wide  extent  of  level  country,  exceedingly; 
fertile,  and  well-watered.    His  eye  follows  the' 
windings  of  the  Niugpo  river  for  many  miles  in! 
a  westerly  direction,  until  it  is  lost  among  thes 
distant  hills.    Canals,  many  of  which  are  broad 
and  deep,  intersect  the  country  in  all  directions, 
and  afford  not  only  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  rice  crops,  but  bear  on 
their  surface  thousands  of  boats  of  many  different 
sizes,  all  hurrying  to  and  fro  and  carrying  on  the 
commerce  of  the  country.    It  is  a  pretty  sight 
to  see  the  numerous  white  or  brown  sails  over 
the  land  bending  to  the  breeze,  or  flapping  about 
in  a  calm  sunny  morning.    Looking  south  and 
eastward,  the  eye  rests  upon  the  wide  plain  of 
Ningpo,  and  on  a  clear  day  the  high  mountains 
which  bound  its  furthest  sides  are  distinctly 
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risible.    It  is  difficult,  where  all  is  so  beautiful, 
0  fix  upon  the  prettiest  spot,  but  that  near  the 
Qorth  gate,  where  my  boat  lay,  appeared  to  me 
:he  most  lovely  of  all.    Between  the  north  gate 
ind  the  hills  there  is  a  pretty  lake,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  causeway  with  arches  and  alcoves. 
This  causeway  led  from  the  city  to  a  range  of 
temples  situated  at  the  base  of  the  hills.    A  side 
iview  of  this  causeway,  with  its  round-arched 
Ibridge  and  alcove,  the  smooth  waters  of  the  lake, 
|the  rich  vegetation  on  its  banks,  and  the  temple 
lat  the  foot  of  the  hills,  would  fprm  a  lovely  pic- 
jture,  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  our  first  European 
artists.    I  have  looked  on  this  scene  in  early 
-morning  when  the  mist  was  rising  from  the 
i  water,  at  noon  on  a  summer's  day  when  the  water 
appeared  to  have  been  melted  with  the  fierceness 
of  the  sun's  rays,  and  again  at  '  dewy  eve'  when 
all  was  still — and  a  more  fairy-like  spot  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find." 

As  Mr.  Fortune  was  commissioned  by  the  East 
India  Company  to  procure  supplies  of  tea-plants, 
and  tea-makers  for  their  use,  he  was  led  to  mingle 
much  with  the  rustic  population ;  and  he  has 
given  us  some  pleasant  pictures  of  Chinese  farmers 
and  their  households.    Here  is  a  specimen  : — 

"  The  farmers  in  China  as  a  class,  are  highly 
respectable,  but,  as  their  farms  are  all  small,  they 
are  probably  less  wealthy  than  our  farmers  in 
England.  Each  farm-house  is  a  little  colony, 
consisting  of  some  three  generations,  namely,  the 
grandfather,  his  children,  and  his  children's 
children.  There  they  live  in  peace  and  harmony 
together ;  all  who  are  able  to  work  on  the  farm, 
(  and  if  more  labor  is  required,  the  stranger  is 
hired  to  assist  them.  They  live  well,  dress 
plainly,  and  are  industrious,  without  being  in 
any  way  oppressed.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  happier 
race  anywhere  than  the  Chinese  farmers  and 
peasantry.  Being  well  known  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  having  always  made  it  a  point  to 
treat  the  people  well,  I  was  welcomed  wherever 
I  went.  I  began  to  feel  quite  at  home  at  the 
farmers'  houses.  Here  the  female  members  of 
the  family  have  much  more  liberty  than  those  of 
a  higher  rank.  They  have  small  feet,  as  usual, 
but  they  are  not  so  confined  to  the  house,  or 
prevented  from  looking  on  and  speaking  to 
strangers,  as  the  higher  classes  are.  If  a  stranger 
enters  the  court  of  the  house  unexpectedly,  he 
will  see  a  number  of  ladies,  both  old  and  young, 
sitting  in  the  verandah,  all  industriously  employed 
on  some  work — some  spinning,  some  sewing  or 
embroidering,  and  one  probably  engaged  in  culi- 
nary operations ;  and  if  the  stranger  be  an  un- 
known foreigner,  the  whole  would  rise  hurriedly, 
and  disappear  like  a  covey  of  partridges,  over- 
turning wheels,  stools,  and  anything  else  that 
may  be  in  their  way.  This  was  a  frequent  scene 
in  my  earlier  visits,  but  it  gradually  wore  off  when 
it  was  found  I  was  a  civilized  being  like  them- 
selves. These  same  ladies  afterwards  would  often 
ask  me  to  sit  down,  and  even  get  a  chair  for  me, 
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and  bring  me  a  cup  of  tea  with  their  own  fair 
hands;  and  while  I  drank  my  tea,  they  would 
go  on  with  their  work,  laughing  and  chatting  as 
freely  as  if  I  had  been  a  thousand  miles  away." 


MEASURES  OP  DISTANCE  IN  DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES. 

It  is  presumed  that  every  one  who  has  arrived 
at  years  of  maturity,  is  familiar  with  distances 
as  reckoned  in  this  country  by  our  standard  tables 
of  long  measure,  yet  few  comparatively  know 
that  distances  or  spaces  called  by  the  same  name 
in  other  countries,  differ  considerably  in  their 
relative  length  from  those  of  our  own,  which  are 
the  same  as  those  of  England.  In  Europe 
scarcely  one  if  any  other  state  or  kingdom,  reckon 
their  distance  the  same  as  England.  At  the 
present  time,  when  there  is  so  much  and  so  fre- 
quent intercourse  between  this  country  and  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  it  seems  to  be  necessary  that  a 
more  correct  knowledge  of  this  subject  should  be 
had,  in  order  that  we  may  read  understandingly 
the  numerous  and  almost  daily  publications  in 
which  the  distances  of  other  countries  are  spoken 
of.  The  following  table,  taken  from  good  authority, 
shows  the  length  of  the  modern  mile,  and  also 
the  league  of  various  countries,  and  their  relation 


to  the  English  statute  mile  : 

Statute 

Yards.  Mile. 

Modern  Roman  mile  1,628  .925 

English  statute  mile,  1,1GQ  1.000 

Tuscan  mile,  ,...1,808  1.02? 

Ancient  Scotish  mile  1,984  1.127 

Irish  mile  2,240  1.27:-: 

French  posting  league  4,263  2.422 

Spanish  judicial  league  4,635  2.634 

Portugal  league  6,760  3.841 

German  short  mile  6,859  3.897 

Flanders  league  6,864  3.900 

Spanish  common  league  7,416  4.214 

Prussian  mile    8,237  4.680 

Danish  mile  8,244  4.684 

Dantzicmile   8,475  4.815 

Hungarian  mile  9,113  5.178 

Swiss  mile  9,153'  5.201 

German  long  mile  10,126  5.753 

Hanoverian  mile  11,559  6.568 

Swedish  mile  11,700  6.648 

Arabian  mile  2,148 

Persian  parasang....   6,068 

Russian  werst  1,177 

Turkish  berri  1,826 

English  geographical  mile  about  2,025 

Geographical  league  of  England  and 

Prance  6,075 

German  geographical  mile  8,100 


The  distance,  as  calculated  in  any  country, 
when  given  in  yards,  can  readily  be  reduced  to 
miles  by  dividing  the  given  number  of  yards  by 
1760,  the  number  of  yards  in  the  statute  mile. — 
County  Gentleman. 


Rarely  promise;  but,  if  lawful,  constantly  per- 
form. 
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GEORGE  STEPHENSON,  THE  RAILWAY  ENGINEER. 

(Concluded  from  page  797.) 

Then  came  the  renewal  of  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  project.    It  was  very  unacceptable  to 
canal  proprietors,  some  of  whom  had  been  an- 
nually receiving,  for  half-a-century,  the  whole 
amount  of  their  original  investment !  Stephen- 
son was  at  the  head  of  the  survey,  and  he  and 
his  men  were  treated  as  rogues  and  vagabonds 
by  resident  lords  and  gentlemen.  Pamphlets 
and' prophecies,  both  of  the  most  alarming  nature, 
were  scattered  broadcast.    They  threatened  every 
evil  as  a  consequence  of  railways,  from  a  general 
conflagration  to  the  cessation  of  laying  eggs  on 
the  part  of  the  hens.    And  then  these  interested 
soothsayers  sought  comfort  by  trying  to  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  whole  thing  was  impracticable. 
When  daily  the  practicability  became  more  ap- 
parent, canal  proprietors,  so  haughty  previously, 
began  to  offer  increased  advantages  of  water  car- 
riage to  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  merchants ; 
but  it  was  "  too  late."    In  spite  of  tremendous 
difficulties,  the  railroad  took  shape.    Very  well, 
said  the  Quarterly  Review,  such  a  road  is  an 
absolute  necessity ;  but  "  we  scout  the  idea  of  a 
general  railroad,  as  altogether  impracticable. 
The  gross  exaggerations  of  the  powers  of  the 
locomotive  engine,  or,  to  speak  in  plain  English, 
the  steam-carriage,  may  delude  for  a  time,  but 
must  end  in  the  mortification  of  those  concerned 
Stephenson  thought  that  there  had  been  no 
exaggeration;  and,  though  he  was  very  much 
concerned,  he  was  never  in  the  slightest  degree 
mortified.    On  the  contrary,  they  were  mortified 
who  saw,  and  would  fain  have  denied  him,  his 
triumph : — 

"What  [said  the  Reviewer]  can  be  more  pal- 
pably absurd  and  ridiculous  than  the  prospect 
held  out  of  locomotives  travelling  twice  as  fast  as 
stage  coaches  ?  We  should  as  soon  expect  the 
people  of  Woolwich  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
fired  ofi"  upon  one  of  Congreve's  ricochet  rockets, 
as  trust  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  such  a  machine 
going  at  such  a  rate.  We  will  back  old  Father 
Thames  against  the  Woolwich  Railway  for  any 
sum.  We  trust  that  Parliament  will,  in  all  rail- 
ways it  may  sanction,  limit  the  speed  to  eight  or 
nine  miles  an  hour,  which  we  entirely  agree  with 
Mr.  Sylvester  is  as  great  as  can  be  ventured  on 
with  safety." 

Most  of  the  practical  and  scientific  men  in  the 
kingdom  shared  these  opinions.  George  Ste- 
phenson smiled  good-tcmperedly,  and  practically 
proved  them  to  be  unfounded.  The  very  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  before  whom  he  was  ex- 
amined sneered  at  him  as  a  lunatic  when  he 
modestly  maintained  that  he  could  drive  a  loco- 
motive at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour. 
The  world  of  science  shook  its  solemn  head  ; 
and  even  gentle  Religion,  growing  prejudiced, 
turned  upwards  her  blue  eyes,  and  seemed  to  ask 
forgiveness  for  the  blasphemy  of  this  presump- 
tuous mechanic. 


"  One  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  pressed 
the  witness  a  little  further.  He  put  the  follow- 
ing case  : — '  Suppose,  now,  one  of  these  engines 
to  be  going  along  a  railroad  at  the  rate  of  nine  or 
ten  miles  an  hour,  and  that  a  cow  were  to  stray 
upon  the  line  and  get  in  the  way  of  the  engine; 
would  not  that,  think  you,  be  a  very  awkward 
circumstance  ?' — '  Yes,'  replied  the  witness,  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  'verry  awkward  indeed — 
for  the  coo  !"' 

When  he  talked  of  getting  over  the  difficulties 
of  such  an  immense  mass  of  pulp  as  Chat  Moss, 
the  opposing  counsel  pronounced  his  ignorance 
inconceivable.    So,  to  them,  was  his  knowledge. 
That  learned  gentleman,  Mr.  Harrison,  was  very 
hilarious  indeed  at  the  idea  of  Irish  members 
flying  up  to  a  division  in  carriages  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  miles  an  hour; — and  "  Mr.  Francis  Giles,  j 
C.  E."  affirmed  that  "  no  engineer  in  his  senses  | 
would  go  through  Chat  Moss  if  he  wanted  to  i 
make  a  road  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester.  Mr. 
Giles  said  the  carriages  would  all  go  to  the  bottom, 
and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  this  Moss 
completely  out  at  the  bottom,  in  order  to  make  a 
solid  road."    Other  C.  E.'s  designated  Stephen- 
son as  that  unprofessional  person  ;  one  styled  his 
plans  as  "very  wild,"  and  even  the  learned 
counsel,  Alderson,  declared  Stephenson's  pro- 
ject, "  the  most  absurd  scheme  that  it  ever 
entered  the  head  of  man  to  conceive." — "  I  say 
he  never  had  a  plan,"  said  Mr.  Alderson ;  "  I 
do  not  believe  he  is  capable  of  making  one." 
More  than  one  such  battle  as  this  Stephenson 
had  to  fight  single-handed;  but  neither  abuse, 
nor  sarcasm,  nor  cajolery,  nor  piteous  howling, 
like  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  could  move  him. 
Parliamentary  permission  was  obtained  at  last, 
only  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £30,000,  and  all  the 
"  C.  E.'s"  bade  "  that  unprofessional  person"  to 
go  and  do  what  was  impossible.    And,  lo  Fcean! 
he  went  and  did  it! — not  without  enormous  dif- 
ficulty ;    but  after  every  disappointment  and 
querulous  "  What  next  ?"  his  calm  observation 
was  "  We  must  persevere." 
forms  the  very  best  part 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  it  was  accom- 
plished at  a  cost  of  £28,000,  whereas  Mr.  Giles, 
C.  E.  had  set  down  that  the  formation  of  a  road 
there  would  cost  £270,000.    "  He'll  get  nothing 
to  run  upon  it,"  was  a  common  remark. — 
"  Certainly  not  at  twelve  miles  an  hour,"  was 
another. — "  Perfectly  impossible !"  cried  a  third; 
"  let  him  try  it !  Impossible  !" — And  as  we  all 
know,  George  Stephenson  put  the  "  Rocket"  on 
the  line,  and  drove  her  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles 
an  hour !    Then  the  greatest  sceptics  began  to 


And  now  Chat  Moss 
of  the  road  between 


conceive  that  a  revolution  of  an  extraordinary 
nature  was  about  to  take  place,  and  while  some 
prophesied  a  wide  extension  of  civilization,  others 
looked  to  their  Bibles  to  see  if,  in  this,  the  end 
of  the  world  were  not  foreshadowed ; — but  these 
latter  might  have  found  comfort  if  they  had 
opened  at  Isaiah,  and  found  that  good  advice  to 
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■lilway  travellers,  "  Whose  strength  is  in  sitting 
'lill." 

'  Who,  then  alive,  has  forgotten  the  glory  and 
16  sorrow  of  the  opening  day,  the  15th  of  Sep- 
mber,  1830  ?    The  triumph  of  the  "unprofes- 
lonal  person"  was  complete.    It  was  rather 
erfected  than  diminished  by  the  fatal  accident 
)  Mr.  Huskisson. — "The  'Northumbrian'  en- 
ine  conveyed  the  wounded  body  of  the  unfor- 
Wate  gentleman  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles 
1  twenty-five  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  thirty- 
ix  miles  an  hour.    This  incredible  speed  burst 
;pon  the  world  with  all  the  effect  of  a  new  and 
inlooked-for  phenomenon."    And  mark  one  of 
;he  results : — "  Lords  Derby  and  Sefton,  who,  by 
heir  opposition,  forced  the  line  from  their  es- 
jates,  and  compelled  Mr.  Stephenson  to  take  it 
jver  the  worst  part  of  Chat  Moss,  were  afterwards 
lound  patronizing  a  second  and  rival  line  between 
uiverpool  and  Manchester,  on  condition  that  the 
line  should  pass  through  their  property."  Though 
lot  meant,  this  was  a  tribute  to  the  genius  of 
hat  unprofessional  person  who  had  now  accom- 
i)lished  the  great  work  of  his  life,  and  had  begun 
i.he  greater  and  the  supremely  good  work  of 
Irawing  the  ends  of  the  earth  together.  And 
pet,  for  years,  Mr.  Stephenson  was  not  reckoned 
py  the  "C.E.'s"  as  worthy  of  being  considered 
s  belonging  to  the  status  of  engineers,  because 
e  had  never  been  a  student  or  an  apprentice, 
'ven  the  mechanical  engineers  looked  on  him  as 
n  interloper,  and  abused  him  in  their  magazines. 

Lardner,  who  so  satisfactorily  proved  the 
mpossibility  of  navigating  the  Atlantic  by  steam, 
ust  as  the  fact  had  been  accomplished,  declared, 
j"  that  in  the  proposed  great  Box  Tunnel,  on  the 
jG-reat  Western  Railway,  the  passage  of  a  load  of 
100  tons  would  deposit  3,090  lb.  of  noxious  gases, 
incapable  of  supporting  life."  The  same  philo- 
sopher, in  1824,  advocated  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Vallance  for  projecting  passengers  through  a 
tube  large  enough  to  contain  a  train  of  carriages, 
the  tube  being  previously  exhausted  of  atmos- 
pheric air!  And  finally.  Col.  Sibthorp  anathe- 
matized Stephenson  and  all  his  class,  declaring 
that  he  would  rather  meet  a  highwayman,  and 
adding  his  belief  that  a  highwayman  was  the 
more  respectable  man !  As  a  sample  of  the  dif- 
ficulties encountered  in  surveying  land  for  rail- 
ways, the  following,  having  reference  to  the 
London  and  Birmingham,  is  among  the  more 
amusing : — 

"At  one  point  the  vigilance  of  the  landowners 
and  their  servants  was  such,  that  the  surveyors 
were  effectually  prevented  making  the  surveys  by 
the  light  of  day  J  and  it  was  only  at  length  accom- 
plished at  night  by  means  of  dark  lanthorns. 
Mr.  Lecount  mentions  another  instance  of  a 
clergyman,  who  made  such  alarming  demonstra- 
tions of  his  opposition,  that  the  extraordinary 
expedient  was  resorted  to  of  surveying  his  pro- 
perty during  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  the 
pulpit.    This  was  accomplished  by  having  a 


strong  force  of  surveyors  in  readiness  to  com- 
mence their  operations,  and  entering  the  clergy- 
man's grounds  on  the  one  side  at  the  same 
moment  that  they  saw  him  fairly  off  them  on  the 
other;  by  a  well-organized  and  systematic  ar- 
rangement, each  man  concluded  his  allotted  task 
just  as  the  reverend  gentleman  concluded  his 
sermon ;  so  that,  before  he  left  the  church,  the 
deed  was  done,  and  the  sinners  had  all  decamped." 

Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  worthy  son  of  worthy 
father,  is  said  to  have  walked  twenty  times  over 
the  land  between  London  and  Birmingham  before 
he  was  satisfied  with  his  survey.  The  elder 
Stephenson  was  justly  proud  of  such  a  son, 
whose  inquiring  mind  he  first  found  actively 
employed  when  Robert — then  very  younp; — was, 
by  means  of  a  kite,  engaged  in  drawing  down 
electric  sparks  into  the  hinder  quarters  of  his 
father's  pony.  His  sire  merrily  called  him 
"  a  mischievous  scoundrel," — but  the  trick  was 
one  after  the  father's  own  heart. 

From  the  period  of  the  opening  of  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Railway  to  1840 — when 
the  elder  Stephenson  resolved  to  retire  into 
private  life — there  were  few  great  railway  under- 
takings in  this  country  with  which  he  was  not 
connected.  He  was  engaged,  too,  in  many 
abroad.  Up  to  the  year  last  mentioned,  he  had 
many  a  battle  to  fight, — but  he  issued  forth 
from  his  home,  near  Chesterfield,  generally  to 
conquer.  Cities  spent  countless  wealth  to  keep 
the  rail  from  them,  and  then  spent  more  in 
bringing  to  their  gates  what  they  had  denounced. 
It  was  not  till  1842,  when  the  Queen  began  to 
use  the  Windsor  line,  that  the  antipathies  of  the 
most  prejudiced,  except  Col.  Sibthorp,  were 
effectually  set  at  rest.  Before  that  time,  indeed, 
he  who  had  been  accounted  mad  for  getting  so 
fast  in  advance  of  the  world,  was  stigmatized  as 
"slow"  by  "professional  men,"  for  asserting 
that  a  speed  of  above  forty,  or  from  that  to  fifty, 
miles  an  hour  was  not  consistent  with  safety. 
He  could  construct  an  engine,  he  said,  that  should 
complete  one  hundred  miles  an  hour,  but  it 
would  be  practically  useless.  He  also  advocated 
level  lines  and  the  narrow  gauge.  He  was  be- 
loved by  his  pupils  and  assistants ;  and  if  bitter- 
ness ever  did  find  expression  in  him,  it  was  when 
he  was  assailed  by  opponents  whose  professional 
education  was  esteemed  by  them  as  superior  to 
his  training  and  experience,  and  on  whom  he 
might  have  better  afforded  to  expend  his  con- 
tempt than  his  wrath. 

His  retirement  was  only  temporary,  and  even 
then  he  was  busy  in  promoting  the  carriage  of 
coals  by  railway,  and  other  useful  measures. 
Thirty  years  after  he  had  been  a  worker  in  a 
pit  at  Newcastle,  he  travelled  from  that  city  to 
London,  behind  one  of  his  own  locomotives,  in 
nine  hours.  Liverpool  gave  him,  or  itself,  a 
statue.  Municipalities  asked  him  to  honour 
them  by  accepting  "  the  freedom  of  the  city." 
Kings  and  Queens  abroad  sat  down  with  him  to 
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hear  him  familiarly  describe  the  geological  form- 
ations of  their  kingdoms,  and  the  English 
Government,  ever  forward  to  recognize  merit 
and  to  reward  it,  offered  him  a  superb  piece  of 
patronage, — the  right  to  appoint  the  postman 
between  Chatsworth  and  Chesterfield,  which 
ofi&cial  was  to  receive  twelve  shillings  a  week ! 

He  did  not  care  for  honours.  Leopold  made 
him  a  Belgian  knight,  but  the  Chevalier  never 
wore  the  insignia.  Knighthood  was  ultimately 
offered  him  at  home,  but  he  refused  the  inflic- 
tion. Some  one  asked  him  what  his  "ornamental 
initials"  were,  for  the  purpose  of  appending 
them  to  a  dedication.  "  I  have  to  state,"  said 
Mr.  Stephenson,  "  that  I  have  no  flourishes  to 
my  name,  either  before  or  after;  and  I  think  it 
will  be  as  well  if  you  merely  say  '  George  Ste- 
phenson.' " 

In  his  closing  years  he  lived  the  life  of  a  use- 
ful, active  country  gentleman.  He  was  never 
idle.  In  the  business  of  his  colliery  property, 
lime  works,  and  in  correspondence  and  audiences 
with  numerous  persons  who  resorted  to  him  for 
advice  or  aid,  he  employed  many  hours.  One 
thing  troubled  him  in  his  garden :  his  cucumbers 
would  grow  crooked.  They  baffled  all  his  at- 
tempts, till  he  clapped  the  growing  vegetables 
into  glass  cylinders,  and  produced  them  perfectly 
straight.  With  this  achievement  he  was  de- 
lighted, and  he  was  not  less  pleased  when  he 
beat  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  his  pines.  He 
was  therewith  no  tuft-hunter.  He  was  not  the 
man,  when  he  dined  with  a  baronet,  to  have  a 
paragraph  to  that  effect  inserted  in  the  papers. 
When  he  did  go,  he  was  very  acceptable  com- 
pany. Here  he  is  at  Sir  Robert  Peel's  in  1845, 
with  Chantrey,  Buckland,  and  Follett : — 

"  Though  mainly  an  engineer,  he  was  also  a 
daring  thinker  on  many  scientific  questions;  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  subject  of  speculation,  or  a 
department  of  recondite  science,  on  which  he 
had  not  employed  his  faculties  in  such  a  way  as 
to  have  formed  large  and  original  views.  At 
Drayton  the  conversation  often  turned  upon  such 
topics,  and  Mr.  Stephenson  freely  joined  in  it. 
On  one  occasion,  an  animated  discussion  took 
place  between  himself  and  Dr.  Buckland  on  one 
of  his  favorite  theories  as  to  the  formation  of 
coal.  But  the  result  was,  that  Dr.  Buckland,  a 
much  greater  master  of  tongue-fence  than  Ste- 
phenson, completely  silenced  him.  Next  morn- 
ing before  breakfast,  when  he  was  walking  in 
the  grounds  deeply  pondering,  Sir  William  Fol- 
lett  came  up  and  asked  what  he  was  thinking 
about?  'Why,  Sir  William,  I  am  thinking 
over  that  argument  I  had  with  Buckland  last 
night.  I  know  I  am  right,  and  that  if  I  had 
only  the  command  of  words  which  he  has,  I'd 
have  beaten  him.'  '  Let  me  know  all  about  it,' 
said  Sir  William,  'and  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  for 
you.'  The  two  sat  down  in  an  arbor,  where  the 
astute  lawyer  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  points  of  the  case ;  entering  into  it  with 
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all  the  zeal  of  an  advocate  about  to  plead  ■ 
dearest  interests  of  his  client.    After  he  1 
mastered  the  subject,  Sir  William  rose  up,  x\ 
bing  his  hands  with  glee,  and  said,  '  Now  1 1 
ready  for  him.'    Sir  Robert  feel  was  ma] 
acquainted  with  the  plot,  and  adroitly  introduc 
the  subject  of  the  controversy  after  dinner.  T 
result  was,  that  in  the  argument  which  follow( ' 
the  man  of  science  was  overcome  by  the  man  ! 
law ;  and  Sir  William  Follett  had  at  all  points  t  j 
mastery  over  Dr.  Buckland. — 'What  do  y\ 
saj,  Mr.  Stephenson?'  asked  Sir  Robert  laugl 
ing. — '  Why,'  said  he,  '  I  will  only  say  this,  thi 
of  all  the  powers  above  and  under  the  eartj 
there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  power  so  great  as  tl  ] 
gift  of  the  gab.'    One  day,  at  dinner,  duriti 
the  same  visit,  a  scientific  lady  asked  him  tl- 
question,  '  Mr.  Stephenson,  what  do  you  consid  | 
the  most  powerful  force  in  nature  ?' — '  Oh  !'  sa| 
he,  in  a  gallant  spirit,  'I  will  soon  answer  thl 
question  :  it  is  the  eye  of  a  woman  for  the  m£| 
who  loves  her;  for  if  a  woman  look  with  affectic! 
on  a  young  man,  and  he  should  go  to  the  uttei 
most  ends  of  the  earth,  the  recollection  of  th.l 
look  will  bring  him  back  :  there  is  no  other  for(| 
in  nature  that  could  do  that.'    One  Sundaj 
when  the  party  had  just  returned  from  churcl 
they  were  standing  together  on  the  terrace  nei 
the  hall,  and  observed  in  the  distance  a  railwa 
train  flashing  along,  throwing  behind  it  a  Ion 
line  of  white  steam. — '  Now,  Buckland,'  sai 
Mr.  Stephenson,  '  I  have  a  poser  for  you.    Ca  I 
you  tell  me  what  is  the  power  that  is  driving  ths 
train  ?' — '  Well,'  said  the  other,  '  I  suppose  it  i 
one  of  your  big  engines.' — '  But  what  drives  th 
engine  ?' — '  Oh,  very  likely  a  canny  Newcastl 
driver.' — '  What  do  you  say  to  the  light  of  th 
sun?' — 'How  can  that  be?'  asked  the  doctor.— 
'It  is  nothing  else,'  said  the  engineer:  'it  i 
light  bottled  up  in  the  earth  for  tens  of  thousand 
of  years, — light,  absorbed  by  plants  and  vege 
tables,  being  necessary  for  the  condensation  o 
carbon  during  the  process  of  their  growth,  if  ii 
be  not  carbon  in  another  form, — and  now,  afte;i 
being  buried  in  the  earth  for  long  ages  in  fieldn 
of  coal,  that  latent  light  is  again  brought  forth 
and  liberated,  made  to  work,  as  in  that  locomO' 
tive,  for  great  human  purposes.'    The  idea  was 
certainly  a  most  striking  and  original  one  :  likt 
a  flash  of  light,  it  illuminated  in  an  instant  an 
entire  field  of  science." 

Three  years  subsequently,  after  very  gradual 
decay,  this  "  Nature's  gentleman"  was  attacked 
by  intermittent  fever,  of  which  he  died,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  We  are  sure  that 
we  shall  only  increase  our  readers'  respect  and 
satisfaction  when  we  add  that,  to  poor  Robert 
Gray,  of  Newburn,  who  acted  as  his  bridesman 
when  he  married  his  first  love,  pretty  Fanny 
Henderson,  "  he  left  a  pension  for  life,  which 
continues  to  be  paid  him." 

.  — 

Form  is  good,  but  not  formality. — Fenn. 
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CLIMATE  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

Sir  James  Clark  of  England  has  assailed  with 
[onsiderable  force  the  doctrine  that  a  change  of 
g  ilimate  is  beneficial  to  persons  suffering  with 
J  lonsumption  ;  and  a  French  physician,  M.  Car- 
]  jiere,  has  written  forcibly  against  it.    Dr.  Bur- 
j  |ess,  an  eminent  Scotch  physician,  also  contends 
j  Jhat  climate  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
,  jure  of  consumption,  and  that  if  it  had,  the 
jiurative  effects  would  be  produced  through  the 
ikin  and  not  through  the  lungs.    That  a  warm 
j  jlimate  is  not  in  itself  beneficial,  he  shows  from 
he  fact  that  the  disease  exists  in  all  latitudes, 
n  India  and  Africa,  tropical  climates,  it  is  as 
[requent  as  in  Europe  and  North  America.  At 
lalta,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  genial  Mediter- 
■anean,  the  army  reports  of  England  show  that 
ne-third  of  the  deaths  among  the  soldiers  are 
ly  consumption.    At  Nice,  a  favorite  resort  of 
English  invalids,  especially  those  afflicted  with 
ung  complaints,  there  are  more  native-born  per- 
ions  die  of  consumption  than  in  any  English 
iown  of  equal  population.    In  Geneva  the  dis- 
!ase  is  almost  equally  prevalent.    In  Florence, 
)neumonia  is  said  to  be  marked  by  a  suffocating 
jharacter,  and  by  a  rapid  progress  toward  its 
ast  stage.    Naples,  whose  climate  is  the  theme 
)f  so  much  praise  by  travelers,  shows  in  her 
lospitals  a  mortality  by  consumption  equal  to  one- 
third,  whereas  in  Paris,  whose  climate  is  so  often 
^pronounced  villainous,  the  proportion  is  only 
me  in  three  and  one-quarter.    In  Madeira,  no 
local  disease  is  more  common  than  consumption. 


For  Friends'  Reyiew. 

I'EnNGS  mNUTE,  EVIDENCES  OF  DIVINE  POWER 
AND  WISDOM. 

In  depths  of  space,  beyond  imagination's 
,    Capacity  to  fathom,  ever  shine 
[Unnumbered  suns  in  brilliant  constellations  ; 

Yet  these  display  a  workmanship  divine 
Not  more  than  insects  seen  by  aided  vision, 

Whose  whole  existence  is  one  transient  hour. 
In  dreamy  pleasure  spent  'mid  fields  elysian 

Upon  the  petal  of  a  summer  flower. 

The  strong  attractive  and  projectile  forces 

That  hurl  the  planets  in  their  destined  round, 
And  poise  them  through  their  oscillating  courses, 

Display  a  wisdom  nothing  more  profound — 
I  However  vast  their  size,  immense  their  distance — 

Than  does  the  instinct  of  those  little  things 
Which,  to  enhance  delight,  prolong  existence, 

Prompts  them  to  breathe  or  to  expand  their  wings. 

Of  means  to  ends,  a  perfect  adaptation 

Is,  witnessed  in  the  everlasting  hills  ; 
From  reservoirs  deep  amid  rock  foundation 

Gush  the  soft  waters  of  a  thousand  rills. 
The  same  intelligence  that  planned  the  mountains. 

Whose  rock-built  cisterns  treasure  up  the  rains, 
Contrived  the  sources  of  the  vital  fountains 

That  course  the  little  insect's  tiny  veins. 

Not  wondrous  less  the  simple  means  He  uses, 
Some  of  his  vast  creations  to  perform  ; 

He,  who  controls  the  earthquake  when  he  chooses, 
Directs  the  lightning  and  unchains  the  storm. 


The  barriers  that  hold  the  mighty  ocean. 
Vast  as  it  is,  are  little  grains  of  sand. 

Which  all  its  force,  its  tempest- toss'd  commotion. 
Prom  year  to  year,  from  age  to  age,  withstand. 

The  merest  worms  erect  their  habitations 

Beneath  the  waves,  in  massive  marble  piles, 
Until  they  constitute  the  strong  foundations 

On  which  repose  extended  ocean  isles. 
O'er  rifted  rocks  the  rapid  torrent,  bounding. 

Exerts  a  force  that  makes  the  mountains  jar, 
And  hurls  its  thunders,  terrible,  resounding 

Along  the  air,  o'er  hills  and  vales  afar. 

And  yet  that  stream,  by  gentle  sunbeams  lifted, 

In  little  atoms,  from  the  distant  main, 
On  zephyr  wings  was  o'er  the  mountain  drifted, 

And  fell  in  flakes  of  snow  or  drops  of  rain. 
There's  not  a  thing,  inanimate,  organic. 

The  most  minute,  or  of  gigantic  size, 
Celestial,  terrene  or  oceanic. 

From  earth's  deep  centre,  to  the  loftiest  skies  ; — 
There's  not  a  part  of  all  the  vast  creation, 

Nor  one  of  Nature's  ever  perfect  laws. 
But  that  demands  our  awe,  our  admiration — 

Proclaims  the  being  of  a  Great  First  Cause. 

Flatiekill,  N.  Y.  S.  H. 


For  Friends'  lleview. 

To  a  stranger  Friend,  who  counselled  with  me  in  the  spirit  of 
Christian  love,  these  lines  are  atlectionatelj  inscribed. 

"  Dear  young  woman  !"  thou  hast  called  me, 

Therefore  turns  my  heart  to  thee. 
And  I  pray  that  God  will  help  me. 
Worthy  of  thy  love  to  be. 

Strengthen  me  to  keep  thy  counsels — 

Counsels  none  should  e'er  evade — 
"  Every  sacrifice  He  calls  for  " 
Be  upon  His  altar  laid. 

But  my  soul  is  filled  with  sorrow. 
Keenly  smarting  'neath  the  rod. 
Since  thy  query  of  the  morning, 
"  Have  we  done  the  will  of  God  ?" 

Nay,  sweet  messenger  of  Jesus  ! 

Oft  I've  disobeyed  His  will. 
Yet  He,  in  His  tender  mercy. 
Condescends  to  own  me  still ! 


He  to  me  has  long  been  calling — 
"  Come  away  "  from  every  sin. 

And  His  fire  has  been  refining 
All  the  secret  soul  within. 

Thou,  my  friend,  this  trial  bearing, 
In  the  day  he  called  for  thee. 

Now  His  badge  of  love  art  wearing. 
For  His  grace  has  set  thee  free  ! 

Now,  thy  chastened  spirit  turning 
To  those  fainting  on  the  road, 

With  thy  lamp,  all  trimm'd  and  burning. 
Gently  points  them  to  their  God. 

Thus  with  me  hast  thou  been  pleading, 
Not  in  vain,  I  humbly  pray  ; 

Through  the  Saviour's  interceding. 
May  this  darkness  pass  away. 

May  this  bitter  cup  I'm  drinking, 
Search  out  every  secret  sin — 

Make  the  temple  of  the  Spirit 
Fit  for  Christ  to  dwell  within. 

Pray  for  me,  my  precious  mentor, 
"  That  I  may  receive  my  sight !" 

Unto  Him— the  source — the  centre 
Of  the  throne  of  Love  and  Light. 
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Thy  dear  love  ! — how  very  cheering  f 

Is  the  hope  that  I,  one  day, 
May,  through  grace,  call  thee  my  sister, 

Who  has  helped  me  on  my  way. 

Then,  sweet  friend,  we'll  help  each  other  ! 

Ours  the  love  of  Christ  shall  be, 
While  we  labor  here  together — 
Together  rest  eternally  ! 
Chappaqua,  Gih  mo.  llih,  1857. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  12th 
inst.  have  been  received. 

Great  Britain. — Lord  John  Russell  has  reported 
from  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  Jews  cannot  be  admitted  as  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, under  the  existing  act  for  the  modification  of 
oaths. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  France  have  visited 
Queen  Victoria.  A  conference  with  some  of  the 
leading  ministers  of  both  governments  relative  to  the 
Turkish  difficulties,  was  held  during  their  stay,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  it  had  been  decided  to  recommend  to  the  Sultan 
to  annul  the  late  election  in  Moldavia.  He  expressed 
the  belief  that  Austria  would  concur  in  this  decision, 
and  that  the  Sultan  would  adopt  the  course  recom- 
mended. 

Owing  to  an  accident  connected  with  the  landing 
of  the  cable,  the  Telegraph  squadron  did  not  finally 
sail  from  Valentia  Bay  till  the  evening  of  the  Tth  inst. 
The  latest  report  is  to  the  10th,  up  to  which  time  the 
work  of  laying  down  the  cable  had  gone  on  satisfac- 
torily. About  800  miles  had  been  laid,  and  the 
depth  of  water  in  which  it  was  then  being  submerged 
was  nearly  two  miles.  The  laying  of  the  cable  from 
shallow  to  deep  water  wa.s  effected  without  difficulty. 
The  cable  was  run  out  from  the  vessel  at  the  rate  of 
about  five  miles  per  hour,  and  messages  were  con- 
stantly transmitted  to  the  shore.  The  weather  had 
been  very  favorable. 

Thirty  thousand  troops  have  been  sent  to  India, 
and  active  recruiting  is  going  on. 

France. — Three  Italians,  charged  with  a  conspiracy 
to  assassinate  the  Emperor,  have  been  convicted.  One 
was  sentenced  to  transportation,  the  others  to  im- 
prisonment for  15  years.  In  consequence  of  informa- 
tion obtained  on  this  trial,  eight  other  Italian  refugees 
have  been  ordered  to  leave  France,  the  government 
furnishing  them  with  money  for  the  journey,  and  al- 
lowing them  to  choose  their  destination. 

It'aly. — The  Neapolitan  government  has  authorized 
the  establishment  of  two  lines  of  submarine  telegraph 
uniting  Sicily  to  Malta  and  Turin.  A  reform  in  the 
postal  system  has  been  decreed,  on  a  plan  similar  to  the 
French.  Four  persons  arrested  at  Genoa  on  suspi- 
cion of  connection  with  the  attempted  revolution, 
were  released,  bnt  arrests  still  continued.  The  wheat 
harvest  of  Italy  has  been  secured,  and  is  above  an 
average. 

ToRKEY. — It  is  stated  that  the  representatives  of 
Russia,  Prussia  and  Sardinia  have  announced,  in  notes 
precisely  to  that  of  the  French  minister,  the  cessation 
of  diplomatic  relations  on  their  part,  and  their  ap- 
proaching departure  from  Constantinople.  The  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times  says  the  difficul- 
ties resi)ectiiig  Moldavia  will  be  submitted  to  a  con- 
ference of  the  powers  interested. 
^  Egypt. — A  part  of  the  railway  between  Cairo  .and 
Suez  has  been  completed,  and  the  cargo  and  mails  of 
the  last  steamer  were  conveyed  upon  it,  saving  about 
20  hours  in  the  transit.  Passengers  wftre  transported, 
as  usual,  in  carriages,  but  not  subjected  to  detention 
as  formerly. 


The  dissension  in  the  Greek  Church  is  said  to  ha  ' 
arisen  from  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  Gregori, 
calendar,  which  is  strenuously  resisted  by  a  large  pa 
of  the  members.  \ 
India. — A  proclamation  issued  by  the  governnoei 
set  up  by  the  mutineers  at  Delhi,  charges  the  Engli  j 
government  with  a  design  first  to  deprive  the  troo  | 
of  their  religion,  and  then  to  compel  all  native  su  I 
jects  to  embrace  Christianit}'.  It  says  the  Governi  [ 
General  ordered  cartridges,  greased  with  beef  ai ! 
swine  fat,  (the  use  of  which  is  forbidden  by  their  r  j 
ligion,)to  be  served  to  the  troops,  and  all  who  resist! ; 
their  use  to  be  either  killed  or  disbanded;  and  calj 
upon  the  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  to  unite  for  the! 
own  preservation.  No  further  authentic  intelligem ' 
has  yet  been  received.  j 
Sandwich  Islands. — The  volcano  of  Mauna  Loa,  t 
the  island  of  Hawaii,  has  again  become  active ;  ar! 
and  as  the  lava  discharged  at  the  last  eruption  extenc  i 
ed  to  a  distance  of  60  or  70  miles  from  the  crater,  arj 
within  seven  miles  of  the  village  of  Hilo,  apprehei  i 
sions  are  felt  that  the  present  eruption  rfiay  destrc 
that  place.  It  contains  about  500  inhabitants.  I 
Australia. — The  shipments  of  gold  from  Victor)  j 
averaged  about  ten  tons  troy  per  month,  which  was  I 
somewhat  smaller  amount  than  had  been  exported  thl 
previous  year.  However,  when  the  wet  season  sets  iii 
the  shipments  were  expected  to  be  largely  increasecj 
The  population  of  the  colony  of  Victoria  on  the  first  c 
the  year  1857,  was  ascertained  to  be  351,000. 

Mexico. — Mexican  papers  state  that  arrangement; 
are  nearly  completed  for  the  ^establishment  of  regula! 
horse  and  mule  trains  between  the  city  of  Mexico  an^j 
Acapulco,  to  cbnnect  with  the  California  steamers  o:i 
the  Pacific.  They  think  the  passage  from  New  Or| 
leans  to  San  Francisco  may  be  made  more  cheapl ' 
by  this  route  and  Vera  Cruz,  than  by  the  Panam:| 
steamers.  ! 

A  number  of  free  colored  persons  from  Louisian  ! 
have  recently  settled  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  ami 
devoted  their  attention  to  agriculture.  Their  opporj 
tunities  of  pecuniary  gain  are  said  to  be  greater  tli:iii 
at  home,  and  they  are  not  subject  to  the  same  d:.-  , 
abilities  on  account  of  their  color.  i 
Domestic. — Gov.  Walker,  of  Kansas,  in  his  offici;;' 
dispatches  to  the  government,  declares  himself  in  ir;  I 
vor  of  three  or  six  months' residence  as  a  qualificatior| 
for  voters  on  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  Constitn-| 
tion,  as  well  as  all  subseq'uent  elections,  and  antici- 
pates the  enactment  of  one  or  the  other  of  these! 
terms  by  the  Convention.  At  the  last  accounts,  .nci 
demonstrations  had  been  made  against  Lawrence,  bnij 
Free  State  men  had  been  arrested  in  various  places] 
on  charges  growing  out  of  the  disturbances  of  layl 
summer. 

The  two  branches  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
in  Minnesota  have  passed  resolutions  providing  for  the 
appointment  ol'  a  committee  of  conference,  with  a 
view  of  submitting  but  one  Constitution  to  the  people. 
It  is  not  supposed  that  the  members  will  meet  in  one 
Convention,  but  one  great  obstacle  to  a  settlement  of 
the  difficulty  is  thought  to  be  removed. 

The  General  Land  Office  at  Washington  has  decided 
against  the  pre-emption  claim  of  a  colored  man  to 
land  in  Wisconsin,  taking  the  ground  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  that  a  free  negro,  of 
African  race,  whose  ancestors  were  slaves,  is  not  a 
citizen  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Ottowa  Indian§  in  Kansas,  have  negotiated  A 
treaty  with  the  General  Government,  in  which  they 
agree  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
divide  their  land  among  themselves,  receiving  a  patent 
from  the  Government.  They  will  cease  to  receive  aol 
annuity,  but  the  principal  of  that  now  given  thera^ 
will  be  paid  to  them  to  start  them  in  businQ^s. 
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emoir  of  John  Dunstone,  of  Camborne,  in 
CormcalI,tcho  was  blind  for  forty -four  y  tars,, 
till  his  death  in  1856.  By  J.  B. 

(Concluded  from  page  805.) 

In  many  ways,  without  interference  on  their 
rt,  and  from  various  sources  to  which  they 
de  no  appeal,  relief  came  ;  and,  during  the 
riod  when  the  club  stipend  was  suspended, 
ley  were  even  better  cared  for  than  they  had 
eviously  been.  Thus,  again,  did  he  prove  the 
:  thfulness  and  care  of  that  Almighty  Being, 

■  lose  gracious  providence  is  in  ceaseless  opera- 
:  in  for  the  preservation  and  defence  of  His  be- 
'.  iving  and  obedient  people ;  of  all  those  who  put 

■  eir  trust  in  Him ;  and  thus  strikingly  was  es- 
blished  the  truth  of  the  psalmist's  declaration. 
It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord  than  to  put 
nfidence  in  man  ;  it  is  better  to  trust  in  the 
-)rd  than  to  put  confidence  in  princes." 
Another  circumstance  not  to  be  omitted  was 
e  following  :  One  night  he  had  retired  to  rest, 
it  sleep  was  removed  far  from  him  by  disease 
d  pain.    Thus  affected,  he  struggled  to  get  up, 

1  t  his  way  down  stairs,  and  having  gained  his 
11-known  corner,  sat  down  greatly  oppressed 
body,  and  equally  so  in  mind.    The  enemy, 
king  advantage  of  his  situation,  suggested  that 
was  hardly  dealt  with,  and  this  temptation, 
riding  entrance  for  a  moment,  added  greatly  to 
}  perplexity,  so  that,  bowed  down  in  unutter- 
le  anguish,  he  could  only  pour  forth  his  soul 
groans  unto  God. 

After  remaining  some  time  in  this  distress,  that 
ripture,  accompanied  with  light  and  life,  was 
nveyed  to  his  mind,  "whereby  the  dayspring 

:  )m  on  high  hath  visited  us,  to  give  light  to 
em  who  sit  in  darkness,  to  guide  our  feet  into 

:  e  way  of  peace."  "  What !"  exclaimed  he  rais- 


ing his  emaciated,  feeble  frame,  "  what !  my 
heavenly  Father,  art  thou  come  indeed  to  guide 
the  feet  of  thy  poor  dust  into  the  way  of  peace?" 
And  now,  he  who  had  been  the  deeply  distressed 
mourner,  relieved  in  both  body  and  mind — forthe 
healing  virtue  affected  both — was  enabled  to  re- 
joice in  God  with  joy  unspeakable. 

Under  a  sense  of  heavenly  peace,  he  groped 
his  way  up  stairs,  but  ere  he  got  to  the  top  he 
turned  round,  as  if  "  to  behold  once  more,"  as 
he  expressed  himself,  '%he  glory  with  which  he 
had  been  encircled."  On  reaching  the  bed 
where  his  children  lay  asleep,  "  Ah !  my 
children,"  he  exclaimed,  while  tears  of  gratitude 
fell  from  his  sightless  eyes,  "  you  are  enjoying 
sweet  and  uninterrupted  repose  3  but  what  are 
your  circumstances  compared  with  mine  ?"  Truly, 
"  he  joyed  according  to  the  joy  in  harvest,  and 
as  men  rejoice  when  they  divide  the  spoil." 

One  other  occasion  of  this  sort  may  interest 
the  reader.  He  had  retired  to  rest,  but  the 
asthmatic  affection  so  heavily  oppressed  him, 
that,  unable  to  lie  down,  he  supported  himself  in 
a  sitting  posture,  and  recurring  to  the  fountain 
of  all  good,  was  sweetly  comforted.  As  he  main- 
tained his  patient  waiting  on  the  Lord,  the  pre- 
cious feelings  increased  in  strength,  and  his  mind 
became  absorbed,  if  I  may  so  speak,  in  the  Divine 
presence.  In  this  state  he  was  favored  to  con- 
tinue till  the  opening  day,  of  which  he  was  made 
sensible  by  the  sweet  notes  of  the  birds  saluting 
his  ear. 

This  sound  gave  birth  to  a  new  train  of  medi- 
tation ;  he  was  led  to  contemplate  them  as  fully 
answering  the  end  of  their  creation ;  and,  con- 
trasting this  fact  with  much  of  his  own  former 
life,  he  would  fain,  had  it  been  possible,  have  hid 
himself  from  the  Divine  presence.  "  I  have 
often,"  said  he,  "admired  the  music  of  these 
little  creatures,  and  not  unfrequently  has  my 
mind  been  raised  hereby  in  songs  of  praise  to 
their  and  my  Creator;  but  never  was  I  so 
affected  with  their  melody  as  now;  never,  as  at 
this  time,  did  so  much  of  Divine  inspiration  seem 
to  influence  their  songs." 

I  have  frequently  thought,  whilst  engaged  in 
preparing  these  pages,  that  many  of  my  readers 
may  suspect  that  my  statements  have  been  colored 
with  no  parsimonious  Land  ;  but  in  nothing  am 
I  aware  of  having  exceeded  the  truth  respecting 
this  spiritual-minded  disciple ;  indeed,  I  think  1 
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shall  be  justified  in  saying,  that  the  whole  has 
not  been  told. 

It  was  about  the  year  1830,  that  some  journals 
and  other  writings  of  Friends  were  brought  under 
the  notice  of  John  Dunstone.  These  unfolded 
to  his  mind  views  on  certain  points,  differing 
from  those  which  he  had  previously  entertained, 
and  he  apprehended  that  he  saw  in  them  a  nearer 
approach  to  primitive  Christianity,  than  in  those 
generally  received.  Being  ultimately  confirmed 
in  this  apprehension,  he  sought  to  put  into  prac- 
tice those  things  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
Divine  will  concerning  him. 

The  first  point  to  which  his  attention  was 
drawn,  and  by  which  his  mind  was  exercised, 
was  plainness  of  speech,  and  the  addressing  of  in- 
dividuals in  the  singular  number,  agreeably  to 
the  language  of  Holy  Scripture.  This  practice, 
he  felt,  was  required  of  him,  its  analogy  to  the 
simplicity  and  self  denying  character  of  the  Di- 
vine law  being  opened  clearly  to  his  view.  To 
this  succeeded  a  conviction,  that  for  man  (poor, 
frail,  and  fallen  as  he  is)  to  give  flattering  titles 
to  his  fellow  man,  or  ro' receive  such,  is  opposed 
to  the  testimony  of  truth,  and  to  the  entire  tenor 
of  the  New  Testament.  On  this  followed  the 
unlawfulness  of  swearing  for  Christians,  when 
tried  by  the  precepts  left  on  record'by  the  Divine 
Lawgiver  Himself.  His  views  on  worship  also 
underwent  considerable  change;  hp  saw  clearly 
the  inward  and  spiritual  character  of  this  act, — 
that  man's  place  in  worship  was  to  sit  in  abased- 
ness  of  soul  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  that  nothing 
could  be  ofi'ered  up  here,  that  would  be  edifying 
to  the  worshipper,  or  well  pleasing  to  the  su- 
preme object  of  worship,  but  that  which 
emanated  from  Himself ;  His  Holy  Spirit  sancti- 
fying the  worshipper,  and  preparing  him  to  oflfer 
sacrifices  in  righteousness.  Ministry  and  prayer 
were  now  recognized  as  Divine  gifts,  to  be  exer- 
cised in  the  will  of  Him  who  calls  for  them. 

All  these  things  for  some  time  he  kept  to  him- 
self, examining  and  re-examining  them  by  the 
evidences  contained  in  those  portions  of  Holy 
Scripture  with  which  he  was  acquainted;  earn- 
estly desiring  to  know  the  mind  and  will  of  the 
Lord  herein  ;  and,  when  known,  openly  to  con- 
fess to  the  truth.  This  desire  introduced  him 
into  great  conflict,  till  at  length  he  came  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  apostle's  language, 
"  For  the  word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful, 
and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword  ;  piercing 
to  the  dividing  asunderof  soul  and  spirit,  and  of 
the  joints  and  marrow;  and  is  a  discerner  of 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart." 

Now  it  was,  to  use  his  own  terms,  "as  though 
the  foundations  of  the  great  deep  were  broken 
up,  and  the  former  buildings  shaken  ;"  yet  was 
he  strengthened  to  go  forward  on  his  way,  watch- 
ing and  praying,  eating  little,  and  sleeping  less; 
until  one  night,  after  the  family  had  retired  to 
rest,  sitting  alone  in  his  usual  corner,  he  said  in 
his  heart,  "  Be  the  result  what  it  may  ;  be  it  so, 
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that  I  am  even  stripped  naked,  and  turned  a  j  : 
solitary  one  into  the  world's  wide  wildernc  ; 
yet  will  I  confess  to  the  truth,  take  up  my  d  ' 
cross,  and  faithfully  bear  it  after  the  exampl  lf 
my  suffering  Lord." 

While  thus  exercised,  these  emphatic  W(  5 
broke  in  upon  his  mind  ;  "  For  other  founda-  i 
can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  J(  s 
Christ.  If  any  man  build  upon  this  foundat  , 
gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stub  |', 
every  man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest;  r 
the  day  shall  declare  it,  because  it  shall  be  j- 
vealed  by  fire ;  and  the  fire  shall  try  every  m;  |e 
work,  of  what  sort  it  is.  If  any  man's  yi\i 
abide  which  he  hath  built  thereupon,  he  sjJ 
receive  a  reward.  If  any  man's  work  shal  |e 
burned,  he  shall  suffer  loss ;  but  he  himself  s  jl 
be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire."  Here  he  was  ;|'- 
mitted  to  see  what  was  for  "the  fire,"  "js 
hammer,"  "  the  sword,"  and  to  yield  up  aJ  3 
the  Divine  disposal.  I 

Having  applied  to  Friends  to  be  received  :|o 
membership,  and  appearing  to  be  fully  convin  1 
of  the  principles  and  testimonies  of  our  religi  e 
Society,  he  was  in  1838  admitted  a  mem' ', 
though  some  difficulty  was  felt  with  respec  o 
his  attendance  of  meetings. 

It  has  been  observed  in  a  preceding  paragr  li 
that  his  former  building  was  shaken  ;  and  she  i 
any  reader  query  what  part  was  thus  shaken,  s 
own  answer  was,  "  all  that  which  was  made  p 
of  forms  and  ceremonies,  of  types  and  figu  i, 
and  of  mere  shadows  of  good  things  to  come-  n 
a  word,  all  that  was  merely  of  the  fleshly  birt " 
and  that  Scripture  fell  with  weight  on  his  m:  I, 
"  Cease  ye  from  man,  whose  breath  is  ia  s 
nostrils,  for  wherein  is  he. to  be  accounted  o  ' 
He  now  clearly  saw  that  it  was  his  duty  to  ci  e 
from  all  these  things,  whilst  at  the  same  timi  e 
perceived  that  that  part  which  could  not  c 
shaken,  but  which  tras  to  abide  for  ever,  (ii- 
sisted  in  an  entire  subjugation  of  the  soul  U 
the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus."' 

Likening  himself  to  Jerusalem  that  lay  brojn 
and  in  ruins ;  his  earnest  cries  ascended  to  |c 
"  Repairer  of  breaches,"  that  Hewouldbe  pletjol 
to  remove  all  obstacles  out  of  the  way,  anfljx) 
raise  up  to  Himself  a  holy  spiritual  tempkin 
which  he  might  delight.  His  prayer  was  granilj 
and  great  was  the  flow  of  peace  which  je- 
vailed  in  his  soul.  In  this  season  of  searcl'g 
of  heart  and  extremity,  these  Scriptures  gre  y 
sustained  him,  and  were,  as  he  expressed  l> 
self,  "  as  a  staff  in  his  hand" — "  All  that  111 
live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persii- 
tion."  And  again,  "  Beloved,  think  it  )t 
strange  concerning  the  fiery  trial  which  is  to  J 
you,  as  though  some  strange  thing  happened  iX) 
you  ;  but  rejoice,  in  as  much  as  ye  are  made  f- 
takers  of  Christ's  sufferings,  that  when  His  g  J 
shall  be  revealed,  ye  may  be  glad  also  with  i- 
ceedingjoy."  ...  .  i 

He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  meditatinf  m 
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[oly  Scripture,  in  prayer,  and  in  waiting  upon 
od.  Thus  engaged,  and  his  bodily  weakness 
jing  very  great,  the  enemy  suggested  that  the 
purse  he  had  adopted  had  driven  his  friends 
torn  him,  that  he  would  be  deprived  of  religious 
|eetings,  and  of  religious  society;  many  con- 
Icts,  and  great  darkness  succeeded,  producing 
trong  cries  to  the  Lord  for  support  and  preser- 
'ation. 

Under  these  feelings,  he  one  night  retired  to 
ist,  greatly  exhausted  both  in  body  and  mind, 
latering  his  couch  with  his  tears,  and  earnestly 
Peking  Divine  direction  and  counsel.  While 

jus  engaged,  it  was  as  though  it  had  been  audi- 
y  said  to  him,  "  Thou  need  not  be  concerned 
lOut  thy  meetings  and  this  Scripture  was,  to 
is  comfort  and  admiration,  instantly  opened  to 
Is  mind  :  "  And  Jesus,  when  He  was  baptized, 
ent  up  straightway  out  of  the  water ;  and,  lo  ! 
ae  Heavens  were  opened  unto  Him,  and  he  saw 
ae  Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a  dove,  and 
ghting  upon  Him ;  and,  lo !  a  voice  from 
leaven,  saying,  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
am  well  pleased  I"  Here  he  saw  the  Evange- 
pt  as  in  the  Divine  presence,  and  apprehended 
low  a  solitary  worshipper  might  sit  alone,  and 
;et  be  in  glorious  company.  It  was  given  him 
irther  to  see,  that  for  the  present  his  meeting 
as  to  be  in  his  own  house,  and  that  it  would 
ot  be  his  allotment  to  sit  there  alone, 
i  The  account  of  the  transfiguration  of  our  Lord 
ow  occurred  to  him,  with  the  concluding  de- 
iiaration,  "  And  behold  a  voice  out  of  the  cloud, 
|  hich  said.  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
in  well  pleased;  hear  ye  him!"  This  deeply 
[Fected  him ;  and  in  it  he  apprehended  a  depth 
!f  meaning,  together  with  a  universality  of  ap- 
lication,  which  he  had  not  understood  before ; 
ad  here,  if  I  am  so  speak,  he  seemed  to  contem- 
llate  in  holy  convocation,  not  only  the  Lord 
lesus  and  His  great  prototypes,  Moses  and  Ellas, 
rat  also,  in  ineffable  condescension,  "the  Ancient 
f  days,"  with  the  Spirit,  which,  in  the  form  of 
I  dove,  lighted  on  the  Saviour  on  the  banks  of 
le  Jordan.  This  gracious  display  of  love  and 
lercy  scattered  his  doubts,  filling  his  heart  with 
iianksgiving,  and  his  tongue  with  praise. 

He  now  felt  that,  as  far  as  his  fellow  creatures 
I'ere  concerned,  he  was  reconciled  to  sit  alone, 
ITOn  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage, 
ihould  such  be  the  Divine  will  concerning  him. 
i  afterwards,  he  apprehended  it  his  duty  to  fix 
n  a  period  for  public  worship  (if  the  word 
ublic  may  be  so  applied),  and  invited  those  of 
lis  relatives,  friends,  and  neighbors,  who  had  a 
esire  to  serve  the  Lord,  to  unite  with  him  in 
ihis  service.  Several  came,  from  time  to  time, 
I  nd  bore  a  willing  testimony  to  the  grace  and 
liower,  of  which  they  had  been  made  sensible  on 
□any  of  those  occasions. 

It  was  at  length  proposed  to  him  to  leave  his 
ittle  cottage  on  the  common,  and  occupy  a  house 
n  Camborne,  where  a  Meeting  of  Friends,  on 


first  day  evenings,  had  been  recently  established ; 
to  which,  after  a  severe  struggle,  he  consented. 
As  Jacob  of  old,  on  the  occasion  of  the  antici- 
pated meeting  with  his  brother  Esau,  sent  his 
household  over  the  brook  Jabbok  before  him, 
that  in  the  solitariness  of  the  night,  and  in  the 
depths  of  his  own  spirit,  he  might  wrestle  for  the 
blessing ;  so  did  our  dear  friend,  when  the  day 
came  for  his  removal,  send  his  wife  and  children 
before  him,  that,  unobserved  and  uninterrupted, 
he  might  earnestly  seek,  and  be  favored  experi- 
mentally to  know,  the  Divine  presence  and  bless- 
ing to  go  with  him.  And  such  was  the  cheering 
evidence  imparted,  that,  "  with  a  glad  heart  and 
cheerful  countenance,"  to  use  his  own  words,  he 
left  his  old,  humble  dwelling,  and  entered  his 
new  and  more  commodious  abode.  "  And  here," 
said  he,  "my  wonted  corner  was  restored." 

From  this  period  to  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage, 
he  was  strengthened  to  walk  humbly  and  watch- 
fully before  the  Lord,  bearing  with  meekness  and 
patience  the  afflictions  inseparable  from  his  con- 
dition. He  attended  his  religious  meetings  with 
regularity,  and  often  under  circumstances  of  great 
difficulty ;  highly  valuing  these  oppportunities, 
which  were  frequently  made  seasons  of  comfort 
and  of  strength  to  his  mind.  The  company  of 
his  friends,  too,  he  much  enjoyed;  and,  when 
favored  with  it,  his  communications,  mostly  in 
the  language  of  Scripture,  were  often  very  inter- 
esting and  instructive. 

Thus,  year  after  year  passed  away  with  but 
little  change,  till  1855,  when  he  was  attacked 
with  paralysis,  which  gradually  reduced  his 
already  feeble  frame.  He  was  favored,  however, 
to  retain  his  serenity  of  mind,  was  cheerful  and 
comfortable,  and  wholly  resigned  to  the  Divine 
will ;  so  that,  in  patience  unwearied,  and  in  great 
submission  of  spirit,  his  language  was,  "  It  is  all 
right,  just  as  it  should  be.  Were  I  at  liberty  to 
choose,  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise ;" — -and  to 
his  son  he  said,  "  It  is  all  bright,  both  within  and 
without."  Quickly  his  power  of  utterance  failed, 
so  that  for  the  last  few  days  of  his  life,  although 
he  often  attempted  to  speak,  he  was  unable  to 
do  so,  and  the  only  mode  of  conveying  to  those 
.about  him  his  gratitude  to  them,  and  his  love 
and  devotion  to  God,  was  by  an  afiectionate  pres- 
sure of  the  hand  in  the  one  case,  and  the  lifting 
of  it  heavenward  in  the  other. 

He  sank  peacefully  and  sweetly  away  on  the 
9th  of  1st  mo.  1856,  in  his  69th  year,  leaving  ou 
the  minds  of  his  surviving  friends  the  comforting 
conviction  that,  through  redeeming  mercy,  the 
released  spirit  was  permitted  to  enter  into  "  the 
rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God." 


"  I  will  never  do  this,"  says  one,  yet  does  it. 
"  I  am  resolved  to  do  that,"  says  another,  but 
flags  upon  second  thoughts ;  or  does  it,  though 
awkwardly  for  this  world's  sake ;  as  if  it  were 
worse  to  break  his  word,  than  to  do  amiss  in 
keeping  it. — Penn. 
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From  The  British  Friend. 
"WHO  HATH  BEGOTTEN  THE  DROPS  OF  DEW?" 
Job  XXXVIII.  28. 
The  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  insensible 
deposition  of  atmospheric  moisture  in  dew,  is 
full  of  interest.  Hence,  truly  did  the  patriarch 
Isaac,  in  his  blessing  to  Jacob,  say,  "God  give 
thee  the  dew  of  heaven  and  the  fatness  of  the 
earth;"  which  if  we  receive  not  continually,  the 
labors  of  the  husbandman  must  fail.  Dew  is  a 
moisture  insensibly  deposited  from  the  atmos- 
phere on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  moisture 
is  precipitated  by  the  cold  of  the  body  on  which 
it  appears,  and  will  be  more  or  less  abundant, 
not  in  proportion  to  the  coldness  of  that  body, 
but  in  proportion  to  the  existing  state  of  the  air 
in  regard  to  moisture.  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  the  formation  of  dew  produces  cold,  but  like 
every  other  precipitation  of  water  from  the  at- 
mosphere, it  must  eventually  produce  heat.  It 
is  never  seen  on  nights  both  cloudy  and  windy, 
and  if,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  the  weather, 
from  being  serene,  should  become  dark  and 
cloudy,  dew  which  has  been  deposited  will  dis- 
appear. In  calm  weather,  if  the  sky  be  partially 
covered  with  clouds,  more  dew  will  appear  than 
if  it  were  entirely  uncovered.  Dew  begins  in 
the  country  to  appear  on  the  grass  in  places 
shaded  from  the  sun,  during  clear  and  calm 
weather,  soon  after  the  heat  has  declined,  and 
continues  to  be  deposited  through  the  whole 
night,  and  for  a  little  after  sunrise.  The  quan- 
tity will  depend  in  some  measure  on  the  propor- 
tion of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  It  appears 
to  be  a  curious  fact  that  bodies  a  little  elevated 
in  the  air  often  become  moist  with  dew,  while 
similar  bodies  lying  on  the  ground  remain  dry, 
though  necessarily,  from  their  position,  as  liable 
to  be  wetted  by  whatever  falls  from  the  heavens 
as  the  former.  Metallic  substances,  however, 
exposed  to  the  air  in  a  horizontal  position  remain 
dry,  while  everything  around  them  is  covered 
with  dew;  though  wherever  the  air  can  freely 
penetrate,  under  favorable  circumstances,  the 
dew  is  not  confined  to  the  surface  only,  but  is 
often  found  in  the  interior  of  the  soil,  when 
evaporation  is  taking  place  on  the  surface.  This 
may  bo  observed  in  dry  pulverized  earth,  which' 
will  increase  in  weight  by  moisture  nearly  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent,  in  a  dewy  night,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil. 

The  amount  of  the  dew  deposited  upon  the 
earth  has  been  estimated  by  Dalton  to  be  equal 
to  five  inches  per  annum,  or  about  500  tons  of 
water  per  acre,  even  in  this  country,  and  on  the 
continent  it  is  often  much  more.  There  is  less 
dew  usually  formed  during  the  first  than  the 
second  portion  of  the  night.  The  pulverization 
of  tlie  soil  then  promotes  its  power  of  absorbing 
water,  and  thereby  increasing  its  fertilizing  ef- 
fects; for  it  is  evident  that  a  vigorous  vegetation 
produces  rain,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  nourishes 
again  that  vegetation.    This  has  been  observed 


by  naturalists,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  in  tl 
destruction  of  forests,  and  the  growth  of  plan 
that  are  all  in  perfection,  or  are  all  green  an 
ripe  at  the  same  period. 

Previous  to  1821,  in  the  department  of  Du  Vi 
and  Provence,  France  possessed  a  superfluity 
brooks  and  springs  of  water,  with  heavy  dew 
In  that  year  the  olive  trees,  which  formed  almo 
forests,  were  killed  by  frost,  and  were  cut  dov, 
to  the  roots  in  1822;  since  which  time  the  sprinj 
have  dried  up  and  agriculture  has  suflPered;  tl 
dews  being  small  from  the  want  of  vegetation 
the  green  leaf.  Again,  in  Upper  Egypt,  tl 
rains  eighty  years  ago  were  still  abundant,  b 
have  almost  ceased  since  the  Arabs  cut  down  i 
the  trees  for  firing,  without  renewing  them,  aloi  ; 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  towards  Libya  and  Arabii 
while  a  contrary  effect  has  been  produced  : 
Lower  Egypt,  through  the  extensive  plantati(j 
of  trees  by  the  Pacha  about  Alexandria  ai 
Cairo,  where  rain  was  formerly  a  great  rarity; 
has  since  that  period  become  much  more  coi 
mon.  Hence,  in  illustrating  the  theory — th 
vegetation  promotes  rain  and  dew — this  is  ali 
observable  in  the  Pontine  Marshes  near  Rom 
which  were  anciently  fertile,  with  vegetation  ai 
fruit-trees  adorning  the  villas  of  the  Roman^ 
besides  the  extensive  sacred  woods,  which  we. 
not  permitted  to  be  destroyed,  where,  at  tl 
present  day,  is  now  a  pestilential  marsh,  the  ct 
tivation  of  which  is  nearly  wholly  neglecte! 
This  was  occasioned  by  the  wars  and  contentio  i 
to  possess  the  city  of  Rome,  more  than  1000  yea| 
ago,  and  which  have  since  been  only  partial! 
cultivated — where  now  a  person  may  walk  fl 
days  together  without  seeing  a  tree  or  a  shru 
and,  during  the  summer  months,  not  a  blade 
green  vegetable  life;  being  covered  with  d 
withered  grass  without  dew,  and  is  now  a  pes 
lential  waste  on  account  of  the  little  cultivatioj 
being  without  dew  from  the  want  of  green  ve" 
table  life  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  and  whej 
the  marsh  fever  and  malaria  are  almost  certa' 
to  attack  the  laborers  who  come  from  the  neigij 
boring  mountains  for  harvest  work.  This  W| 
supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  decompositiij 
of  vegetable  matter  on  a  moist  surface;  but  ucj 
it  is  found  to  proceed  from  a  very  different  caus, 
for  while  hay  and  corn  are  in  a  growing  stati 
these  pestilential  districts  are  as  healthy  as  ail 
part  of  Italy;  but  the  moment  the  crop  is  ri]! 
and  cut  down,  or  withers  on  the  ground,  the  dej 
ceases,  and  the  malaria  and  marsh  fever  coil 
mence,  which  continue  through  the  autumn  aij 
winter,  till  vegetation  becomes  again  vigorous 
the  spring. 

This  is  also  said  to  be  analogous  to  what 
England  is  called  the  hay  fever  and  the  ague, 
the  fens,  which  was  very  prevalent  in  the  la 
century,  arising  from  the  want  of  that  peculii 
gas  or  effluvia  that  green  vegetable  life  so  gen 
rally  diffuses.  Hence  it  is  concluded  that  tl 
climate  of  this  country  is  so  much  healthier  no 
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lan  it  was  forty  or  fifty  years  since,  arising  from 
le  general  cultivation  of  green  vegetables,  as 
iruips,  mangolds,  and  cabbage,  during  the  sum- 
er  and  autumn,  for  the  feeding  of  cattle  during 
,13  winter;  wbicTi  are  known,  while  growing,  to 
live  out  vital  air  in  oxygen  gas,  and  absorb,  for 
leir  own  growth,  the  carbonic  acid  gas;  thus 
!)rrecting  the  too  large  a  proportion  of  this  air, 
j-hich  is  the  cause  of  the  injury  to  animal  life 
w  miasma  and  malaria,  which  are  particularly 
ital  to  mankind  in  almost  every  climate. 

Another  observation  has  been  made  on  the 
leculiar  manner  that  leaves  of  plants  appear  to 
2t  on  receiving  the  dew.    The  blades  of  grass 
re  often  spangled  over  their  whole  surface  with 
i  ew  drops,  which  run  together  in  streams  towards 
peir  roots;  whereas,  on  the  leaves  of  the  clover, 
ne  cabbage,  nasturtium,  and  many  other  plants, 
i  collects  in  distinct  globules,  which  may  be 
oiled  about  on  the  leaf  without  appearing  to 
loisten  it:  these  drops,  in  fact,  do  not  touch  the 
jSaf,  but  rest  and  roll  upon  a  pillar  of  air  inter- 
spersed between  them  and  the  substance  of  the 
eaf.    On  very  translucent  nights  these  may  be 
;ibserved  to  bend  the  tender  leaf  of  the  clover, 
j.nd  discharge  the  crystal  load  at  their  roots,  and 
lien  again  begin  to  accumulate;  another  globule 
:up  formed,  and  horizontal  leaves  and  flowers 
I  eem  to  absorb  the  whole  of  their  collected  dews, 
is  if  the  dew  was  more  beneficial  to  them  when 
|o  applied  than  discharging  it  at  their  roots. — 
Uournal  E.  A.  S.,  vol.  v.  T. 


From  the  Literary  Gazette. 
ANNA  GURNEY. 

The  remarkable  qualities  of  a  lady  who  has 
ately  been  removed  from  the  wide  sphere  of 
'aeneficence  and  usefulness  she  filled  in  so  beauti- 
ful and  striking  a  manner,  deserving  of  admira- 
jtion  and  of  imitation,  must  not  pass  away  un- 
noticed. 

Anna  Gumey  was  the  youngest  child  of 
Richard  Grurney,  of  Keswick,  near  Norwich,  one 
of  the  three  brothers,  among  whose  immediate 
descendants  Elizabeth  Fry,  Joseph  John  Gurney, 
Hudson  Gurney,  and  his  half-sister  Anna,  are 
best  known  to  the  public ;  but  whose  spirit  of 
munificent  charity  is  still  to  be  traced  through 
all  the  wide  ramifications,  Gurney,  Buxton,  Hoare, 
&c.,  which  have  spread  from  that  reot.  In  this 
numerous  race,  wealth,  and  the  noble  employment 
of  wealth,  may  be  regarded  as  an  inheritance, 
and  have  survived  the  separation  of  nearly  all 
the  family  from  the  religious  Society  to  which 
they  originally  belonged,  and  from  which  (be  it 
said)  they  derived  this  their  highest  distinction. 

The  father  and  mother  of  Anna  Gurney  were 
strict  Friends,  and  to  her  death  she  preserved  a 
simplicity  of  dress  and  a  certain  peculiar  kindli- 
ne.ss  of  manner  which  are  among  their  distin- 
guishing features.  But  her  character  was  her 
own,  and  was  developed  by  circumstances  which, 
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to  women  in  general,  would  seem  entirely  incom- 
patible with  usefulness  or  happiness. 

She  was  born  in  1795.  At  ten  months  old 
she  was  attacked  with  a  paralytic  afi'ection,  which 
deprived  her  for  ever  of  the  use  of  her  lower 
limbs.  She  passed  through  her  busy,  active, 
and  happy  life  without  ever  having  been  able  to 
stand  or  move.  She  was  educated  chiefly  by  an 
elder  sister  and  other  near  relations,  and  as  her 
appetite  for  knowledge  displayed  itself  at  an  early 
age,  her  parents  procured  for  her  the  instruc- 
tions of  a  tutor,  whose  only  complaint  was  that 
he  could  not  keep  pace  with  her  eager  desire  and 
rapid  acquisition  of  knowledge.  She  thus  learned 
successively  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  after 
which  she  betook  herself  to  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages, her  proficiency  in  which  was  soon  marked 
by  her  translation  of  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles. 

In  1825,  after  her  mother's  death,  she  went 
to  live  at  Northrepps  Cottage,  near  Cromer,  a 
neighborhood  almost  peopled  by  the  various 
branches  of  her  family.  Northrepps  Hall  was 
the  country  residence  of  the  late  Sir  T.  Fowell 
Buxton,  whose  sister,  Sarah  Buxton,  lived  with 
Miss  Gurney  on  a  footing  of  the  most  intimate 
and  perfect  friendship. 

In  1839,  Miss  Buxton  died.  Miss  Gurney, 
to  whom  this  loss  was  entirely  irreparable,  con- 
tinued to  inhabit  her  beautiful  cottage,  and  found 
consolation  and  happiness  in  dispensing  every 
kind  of  benefit  and  service  around  her.  She  had 
procured,  at  her  own  expense,  one  of  Captain 
Manby's  apparatus  for  saving  the  lives  of  seamen 
wrecked  on  that  most  dangerous  coast;  and  in 
cases  of  great  urgency  and  peril,  she  caused  her- 
self to  be  carried  down  to  the  beach,  and  from 
the  chair  in  which  she  wheeled  herself  about,  di- 
rected all  the  measures  for  the  rescue  and  subse- 
quent treatment  of  the  half-drowned  sailors.  We 
can  hardly  conceive  a  more  touchiug  and  eleva- 
ting picture  than  that  of  the  infirm  woman,  de- 
pendent even  for  the  least  movement  on  artificial 
help,  coming  from  the  luxurious  comfort  of  her 
lovely  cottage,  to  face  the  fury  of  the  storm,  the 
horror  of  darkness  and  shipwreck,  that  she  might 
help  to  save  some  from  perishing. 

But  everything  she  did  was  done  with  an 
energy,  vivacity,  and  courage,  which  might  be 
looked  for  in  vain  among  the  vast  majority  of 
those  on  whom  Nature  has  lavislied  the  physical 
powers  of  which  she  was  deprived.  She  devoted 
her  attention  to  the  education  as  well  as  the 
material  well  being  of  the  poor  around  her,  by 
whom  she  was  justly  regarded  as  a  superior  being 
— superior  in  wisdom  and  in  love.  To  the 
children  of  her  friends  and  neighbors  of  a  higher 
class  she  was  ever  ready  to  impart  the  knowledge 
with  whicli  her  own  mind  was  so  amply  stored. 
Even  little  children  found  her  cheerful  and  be- 
nignant countenance  and  her  obvious  sympathy 
so  attractive,  that  the  wonder  and  alarm  with 
which  they  at  first  watched  her  singular  appear- 
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ance  and  movements  were  dispelled  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  they  always  liked  to  I'eturn  to  lier 
presence. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Miss  Gurney  did  not 
live  in  such  constant  intercourse  with  Sir  T.  F. 
Buxton  without  imbibing  his  zeal  in  behalf  of 
the  blacks.  She  maintained  up  to  the  time  of 
her  death  a  constant  and  animated  correspond- 
ence with  missionaries  and  educated  negroes  in 
the  rising  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Well  do  we  remember  the  bright  expression  of 
her  face  when  she  called  our  attention  to  the 
furniture  of  her  drawing-room  and  told  us  with 
exultation,  that  it  was  made  of  cotton  from  Ab- 
beotoca. 

Miss  Gurney  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the 
6th  of  June  last,  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of 
her  beloved  friend  and  companion  in  the  ivy- 
mantled  church  of  Overstrand.  We  hear  from  a 
correspondent  that  above  two  thousand  people 
congregated  from  all  the  country  side  to  see  the 
beloved  and  revered  remains  deposited  in  their 
last  resting-pace. 

We  can  easily  believe  it.  But  it  is  not  her 
benevolence,  great  as  that  was,  which  prompts 
this  homage  to  her  memory.  It  is  that  which 
was  peculiarly  her  own — the  example  she  has 
left  of  a  life,  marked  at  its  very  dawn  by  a 
calamity  which  seemed  to  rob  it  of  everything 
that  is  valued  by  woman,  and  to  stamp  upon  it 
an  indelible  gloom,  yet  filled  to  the  brim  with 
usefulness,  activity,  and  happiness.  She  was 
cut  off  from  all  the  elastic  joys  and  graces  of 
youth ;  from  the  admiration,  the  tenderness,  and 
the  passion  which  peculiarly  wait  on  woman, 
from  the  light  pleasures  of  the  world,  or  the  deep 
happiness  and  honored  position  of  the  wife  and 
mother.  What,  it  might  be  asked,  remained  to 
give  charm  and  value  to  such  a  life  ?  Yet  those 
who  knew  Anna  Gurney  would  look  around  them 
long  to  find  another  person  who  produced  on 
those  who  conversed  with  her  an  equal  impres- 
sion of  complete  happiness  and  contentment.  Her 
conversation  was  not  only  interesting,  but  in  the 
highest  de  gree  cheerful  and  animated.  When 
talking  on  her  favorite  subject — philology,  she 
would  suddenly  and  rapidly  wheel  away  the  chair 
in  which  she  always  sat  and  moved,  to  her  well- 
stored  book-shelves,  take  down  a  book,  and  return 
delighted  to  communicate  soaie  new  thought  or 
discovery.  Never  was  there  a  more  complete 
triumph  of  mind  over  matter;  of  the  nobler 
affections  over  the  vulgar  desires;  of  cheerful 
and  thankful  piety  over  incurable  calamity.  She 
loved  and  enjoyed  life  to  the  last,  spite  of  great 
bodily  suffering,  and  clung  to  it  with  as  much 
fondness  as  is  consistent  with  the  faith  and  the 
hope  of  so  perfect  a  Christian. 

May  some  murmuring  hearts  and  some  vacant 
listless  minds  be  seduced  or  shamed  by  her  ex- 
ample into  a  better  and  more  thankful  cniploy- 
nicnt  of  God's  gifts  ! 


THE   BOY   AT   THE  DYKE. 

It  is  said  that  a  little  boy  in  Holland  was  re- 
turning one  night  from  a  village  to  which  he  had' 
been  sent  by  his  father  on  an  errand,  when  he 
noticed  the  water  trickling  through  a  narrow  open-i 
ing  in  the  dyke.  He  stopped  and  thought  what 
the  consequences  would  be  if  the  hole  was  not  i 
closed.  He  knew,  for  he  had  often  heard  his 
father  tell  the  sad  disasters  which  happened  from 
such  small  beginnings,  how,  in  a  few  hours,  the 
opening  would  become  bigger  and  bigger,  and' 
let  in  the  mighty  mass  of  waters  pressing  on  the 
dyke,  until  the  whole  of  the  defence  being  wash-ii 
ed  away,  the  rolling,  dashing,  angry  waters  would 
sweep  on  to  the  next  village,  destroying  life  and 
property,  and  every  thing  in  its  way.  Should  hej 
run  home  and  alarm  the  villagers,  it  would  be  < 
dark  before  they  could  arrive,  and  the  hole  might 
even  then  be  so  large  as  to  defy  all  attempts  to 
close  it. 

Prompted  by  these  thoughts,  he  seated  himself 
on  the  bank  of  the  canal,  stopped  the  opening  i 
with  his  hand,  and  patiently  waited  the  approach 
of  some  villagers.    But  no  one  came.    Hour  i 
after  hour  rolled  slowly  by,  yet  there  sat  the  heroic 
boy,  in  cold  and  darkness,  shivering,  wet  and 
tired,  stoutly  pressing  his  hand  against  the  dan- 
gerous breach.    All  night  he  stayed  at  his  post. 
At  last  the  morning  broke.    A  clergyman  walk- 
ing up  the  canal  heard  a  groan,  and  looked  around 
to  see  where  it  came  from.     Why  are  you  there,  1 
my  child?"  he  asked,  seeing  the  boy,  and  sur- 1 
prised  at  his  strange  position.    "  I  am  keeping  1 
back  the  water,  sir,  and  saving  the  village  from  M 
being  drowned,"  answered  the  child,  with  lips  « 
so  benumbed  with  cold  that  he  could  scarcely  )l 
speak.     The  astonished  minister  relieved  the  •. 
boy.    The  dyke  was  closed,  and  the  danger 
which  threatened  hundreds  of  lives  was  pre- 
vented. 

"  Heroic  boy  !  What  a  noble  spirit  of  self-de- 
votedness  he  showed  !" '  every  one  will  exclaim. 
A  heroic  boy  indeed  he  was  ;  and  what  was  it 
that  sustained  him  through  the  lonesome  night? 
Why,  when  his  teeth  chattered,  his  limbs  trem- 
bled, and  his  heart  was  wrung  with  anxiety,  did 
he  not  fly  to  his  safe  and  warm  home  What 
thought  bound  him  to  his  seat  ?  Was  it  not  the 
req)onsihilitij  of  hix  position  ?  Did  he  not  de- 
termine to  brave  all  the  fatigue,  the  danger,  the 
darkness,  and  the  cold,  in  thinking  what  the 
consequences  would  be,  if  he  should  forsake  it? 
His  mind  pictured  the  quiet  homes  and  beauti-. 
ful  farms  of  the  people  inundated  by  the  flood  of 
water,  and  he  determined  to  stay  at  his  post  or 
die. 

Now,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  every  person, 
every  boy  and  girl,  occupies  a  position  of  far 
weightier  responsibility  than  that  of  the  little 
Hollander  on  that  dark  and  lonesome  night;  for, 
by  the  good  or  bad  influence  which  you  do  and 
sliall  exert,  you  may  be  the  means  of  turning  a 
tide  of  wretchedness  and  ruin,  or  a  pure  stream 
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given  you  somewhere  a  post  of  duty  to  occupy, 
^and  you  cannot  get  above  or  below  your  obliga- 
tions to  be  faithful  in  it.  You  are  responsible 
for  leaving  your  work  undone,  as  well  as  having 
it  badly  done.  .You  cannot  excuse  yourself,  say- 
ing, "  I  am  nobody — I  don't  exert  any  in- 
.fluence  for  there  is  nobody  so  mean  or  obscure 
Jthat  he  has  not  some  influence ;  and  you  have  it 
{Whether  you  will  or  no,  and  you  are  responsible 
for  that  influence,  whatever  it  is.  Take  your 
stand  before  the  world,  then,  with  a  determina- 
tion to  devote  your  influence  to  virtue,  to  human- 
ity, to  Grod.  Let  the  children  begin  life  and 
grow  up  with  these  solid  principles  of  action,  to 
fear  and  to  honor  Grod,  to  be  true  to  your  con- 
science, and  to  do  all  the  good  you  can.  Then 
will  your  path  indeed  be  like  that  of  the  just, 
which  "shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day." — Advocate  and  Guardian. 


1  PRESSING  TOWARD  THE  MARK. 

"I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." — Philippians  iii.  14. 

The  most  remarkable  parts  of  the  stadium  were 
its  entrance,  middle,  and  extremity.  The  en- 
trance was  marked  at  first  only  by  a  line  drawn 
on  the  sand,  from  side  to  side  of  the  stadium. 
To  prevent  any  unfair  advantage  being  taken  by 
the  more  vigilant  or  alert  candidates,  a  cord  was 
at  length  stretched  in  front  of  the  horses  or  men 
that  were  to  run  ;  and  sometimes  the  space  was 
railed  in  with  wood.  The  opening  of  this  barrier 
was  the  signal  for  the  racers  to  start.  The  middle 
of  the  stadium  was  remarkable  only  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  having  the  prizes  allotted  to  the 

I  victors  set  up  there.  From  this  custom  Chrysos- 
tom  draws  a  fine  comparison  :  "  As  the  judges, 
in  the  races  and  other  games,  expose  in  the 
midst  of  the  stadium,  to  the  view  of  the  cham- 
pions, the  crowns  which  they  are  to  receive  ;  in 
like  manner  the  Lord,  by  the  mouth  of  his  pro- 

i  phets,  has  placed  the  prizes  in  the  midst  of  the 
course,  which  he  designs  for  those  who  have  the 
courage  to  contend  for  them." 

:  '   At  the  extremity  of  the  stadium  was  a  goal, 

!  where  the  foot-races  ended;  but  in  those  of 
chariots  and  horses,  they  were  to  run  several  times 
round  it  without  stopping,  and  afterward  con- 
clude the  race,  by  regaining  the  other  extremity 
of  the  lists  from  whence  they  started.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  the  foot-race  the  apostle  alludes, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  race  set  before  the  Chris- 
tian, which  was  a  straight  course,  to  be  run  only 
once,  and  not,  as  in  the  other,  several  times  with- 
out stopping. 

According  to  some  writers,  it  was  at  the  goal, 
and  not  in  the  middle  of  the  course,  that  the 
prizes  were  exhibited ;  and  they  were  placed  in 
a  very  conspicuous  situation,  that  the  competitors 
might  be  animated  by  having  them  always  in 
their  sight.    This  accords  with  the  view  which 
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the  apostle  gives  of  the  Christian  life  :  "  Breth- 
ren, I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended ; 
but  this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things 
which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those 
things  which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark 
for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus."  L' Enfant  thinks  the  apostle  here  com- 
pares our  Lord  to  those  who  stood  at  the  elevated 
place  at  the  end  of  the  course,  calling  the  racers 
by  their  names,  and  encouraging  them  by  hold- 
ing out  the  crown,  to  exert  themselves  with  vigor. 
Reader,  hast  thou  begun  to  run  this  race  ? — 
Leisure  Hour. 


NEHEMIAH  AN  EXAMPLE  OP  PRAYER. 

"  Then  the  king  said  unto  me,  For  what  dost  thou  make 
request?  So  I  prayed  unto  the  God  of  heaven." — 
Nehbmiah  ii.  4. 

Nehemiah  was  a  great  reformer,  one  who  truly 
"  served  his  generation  according  to  the  will  of 
Grod."  He  is  a  fine  example  of  how  much  one 
man  of  energy  and  decided  piety  may  do  for  his 
country,  and  an  encouragement  for  every  one  to 
do  toliat  lie  can. 

We  may  see  in  this  verse  one  great  secret  of 
his  power  and  success  :  he  was  eminently  a  man 
of  prayer.  The  spirit  of  prayer  runs  through  the 
whole  of  his  history,  not  only  in  lengthened  sup- 
plications, of  which  we  have  a  fine  example  in 
chapters  i.  and  ix.,  but  in  a  constant  intercourse 
with  God.  He  had  in  private  earnestly  besought 
the  Lord  to  grant  him  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the 
king  (i.  11),  and  now,  in  his  very  presence,  before 
answering  his  question,  he  lifts  up  his  heart  to 
God  for  direction  and  a  blessing.  This  is  an 
encouraging  example  to  all  of  us.  We  may  not 
have  much  time  for  long  devotion,  or  may  not 
feel  the  ability  for  it,  or  the  delight  in  it,  which 
more  advanced  Christians  have ;  but  ejaculatory 
prayer  is  in  every  one's  power.  We  may  lift  up 
our  souls  to  God,  as  Nehemiah  did,  while  we  walk 
by  the  way,  or  sit  at  our  daily  employments. 
We  must  seek  to  attain  more  of  the  spirit  of  con- 
stant devotion. 

"  Remember  me,  O  my  God,  for  good.." 

Prayer  makes  the  darkening  cloud  withdraw  ; 

Prayer  climbs  the  ladder  Jacob  saw; 

Gives  exercise  to  faith  and  love, 

Brings  every  blessing  from  above. 

Restraining  prayer,  we  cease  to  fight: 

Prayer  makes  the  Christian's  armour  bright; 

And  Satan  trembles  when  he  sees 

The  weakest  saint  upon  his  knees. 

Christian  Year  Book. 


THE  TEMPERANCE  CAUSE  IN  ENGLAND. 
The  friends  of  humanity,  in  every  section  of 
our  world,  are  interested  in  the  common  cause 
of  temperance.  A  communication  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Independent,  giving  an  account  of 
a  convention  of  more  than  300  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  representing  all  creeds,  held  in  Man- 
chester, England,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating 
upon  the  best  measures  to  be  pursued  to  remo\e 
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from  the  church  and  the  nation  the  bane  and 
blight  of  doniestic  and  social  life.  The  writer 
says  : 

"  The  growing  magnitude  of  that  fearful  vice, 
drunkenness,  which  has  eaten  so  deeply  into 
the  vitals  of  our  national  prosperity  and  social 
well-being,  has  for  many  years  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  philanthropists  and  the  Christian  com- 
munity in  general,  calling  for  a  large  amount  of 
benevolent  exertion  to  cure  the  evil.  Catching, 
then,  the  hint  from  America,  we  are  directing 
our  attention  to  the  drunkard-maker,  by  invok- 
ing the  strong  arm  of  legislation  to  put  down  the 
abominable  traffic. 

' '  It  cannot  be  denied  that  our  present  system  of 
legislation  in  reference  to  the  liquor  traffic  is 
most  demoralizing,  corrupt,  and  unchristian.  We 
license  a  class  of  men  who  are  preying  on  the 
vitals  of  society,  working  an  untold  amount  of  in- 
jury, busied  day  by  day  in  making  drunkards, 
in  destroying  the  morals  of  the  people,  a  class  to 
whose  nefarious  practices  we  trace  up  more  than 
three-fourths  of  all  the  crime,  the  poverty,  and 
misery  of  our  land — a  class,  except  for  which  we 
might  all  but  close  our  jails,  our  penitentiaries, 
our  lunatic  asylums,  our  poor-houses.  And  shall 
this  class  be  suffered  to  continue  this  cruel  in- 
iquity ?  Are  our  laws  in  relation  to  them  to 
continue  for  ever  so  suicidal,  so  destructive  to 
the  morals  and  welfare  of  the  country,  as  at  pre- 
sent they  are  ?  The  agitation  which  is  needed 
is  for  sound  legislation  instead  of  unsound." 

The  Hon.  Neal  Dow,  the  originator  of  your 
Maine  Law,  was  received  on  the  third  day  of  the 
Conference  with  marked  respect.  He  addressed 
the  ministers  in  a  speech  of  about  half  an  hour, 
characterized  by  great  fluency,  and  remarkably 
well  expressed.  This  interesting  visitor  from 
your  Republic  has  already  earned  for  himself  a 
wide  reputation  among  all  parties  in  tlxis  country. 
His  appearance  is  agreeable,  and  he  has  a  re- 
markably pleasing  and  benevolent  countenance. 
His  voice  is  clear,  with  a  slight  New  England 
tone,  but  not  marked. 

The  following  resolution  may  be  termed  the 
most  important  document  of  the  Convention,  as 
being  expressive  of  the  unanimous  conviction 
of  the  entire  Conference. 

•''  We,  the  undersigned,  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel, are  convinced  by  personal  observation  within 
our  own  sphere,  and  authentic  testimony  from 
beyond  it,  that  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors, 
as  drink  for  man,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  most 
of  the  crime  and  pauperism,  and  much  of  the 
disease  and  insanity  that  afflict  the  land  ;  that 
everywhere,  and  in  proportion  to  its  prevalence, 
it  deteriorates  the  moral  character  of  the  people, 
and  is  the  chief  outward  obstruction  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  gospel ;  that  these  are  not  its  acci- 
dental attendants,  but  its  natural  fruits;  that  the 
benefit,  if  any,  is  very  small  in  comparison  with 
tlie  bane ;  that  all  schemes  of  regulation  and  re- 
striction, however  good  as  far  as  they  go,  fall 
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short  of  the  nation's  need  and  the  nation's  duty 
and  that,  therefore,  on  the  obvious  principle  o: 
destroying  the  evil  which  cannot  be  controlled, 
the  wisest  course  for  those  who  fear  God  and  re^ 
gard  man,  is  to  encourage  every  legitimate  effort 
for  the  entire  suppression  of  the  trade,  by  the  powei 
of  the  national  will,  and  through  the  form  of  a 
legislative  enactment." 

On  the  evening  of  the  last  day,  a  crowded . 
public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Free-Trade  Hall  I 
— a  noble  building,  which  casts  even  Exeter  Hall  | 
into  the  shade.  On  the  lowest  computation,  6000: 
persons  were  present.  | 

Dr.  J.  Julius  Wood,  Moderator  of  the  Scottish  li 
Free  Church,  presided  on  this  occasion  with  his  I 
usual  tact  and  ability.  The  leading  speakers  were  ■ 
Neal  Dow,  of  the  United  States ;  Canon  Jenkins,  I 
and  Joseph  Burdsley,  of  the  Church  of  England;  ■ 
Joshua  Priestly,  of  the  Methodist  Conference ;  |1 
H.  Tarrant,  of  the  Wesleyan  Association ;  W.  [ 
Reid  and  Dr.  M'Kerrow,  Presbyterian  ;  and  J. 
P.  Chown,  Independent.  i 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  among  us  that , 
the  evils  under  which  we  are  suffering  from  the  ! 
liquor  traffic,  are  too  tremendous  to  be  endured  j 
much  longer.  The  moral  influence  of  such  a  j 
Conference  as  that  whose  doings  have  been  chroni-  • 
cled  in  this  letter,  cannot  be  small ;  and  its  mem-  [ 
bers,  returning  to  their  separate  spheres,  must  i 
exercise  an  influence  upon  public  opinion  in  their  i 
own  localities."  j 
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PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  5,  1857.  ' 

Meetings  in  Boston. — We  are  informed  | 
that  by  request  of  our  friend  Daniel  Wood,  of 
Ohio,  meetings  were  held,  both  morning  and  af-  j 
ternoon,  on  First-days,  the  9th  and  16th  ult.,  iu  | 
Friends'  Meeting  House'in  Boston;  our  friends  j 
Priscilla  Green  and  Mary  Nicholson  also  attend-  : 
ing  the  latter  day.  A  Boston  newspaper  refer-  • 
ring  to  this  occasion,  says  : 

"  Services  were  held  yesterday  by  the  Friends,  , 
at  their  Church  in  Milton  place.    The  attend-  | 
ance  was  larger  than  at  the  previous  meetings  on  ; 
Sunday  week.    The  services  were  certainly  sol-  i 
emn  and  impressive,  and  such  as  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  leave  a  fiivorablc  efl'ect  upon  the  mind. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  peculiar  form 
of  service  of  this  denomination,  they  are  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  sincerity  and  meekness.  Their 
words  come  from  the  heart,  and  are  apparently 
imbued  witli  a  genuine  Christian  spirit." 

Meetings  have  not  been  regularly  held  in  Bo.s- 
ton  for  a  long  period,  and  the  last  Yearly  Meet- 
ing at  Newport  authorized  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings to  sell  the  meeting  house  and  lot, whenever  ] 
a  sale  could  be  advantageously  made,  and  invest*  | 
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the  proceeds  in  a  fund  to  be  preserved  for  pro- 
viding another  house  should  this  be  deemed  de- 
sirable at  any  future  day.  Although  meetings 
may  not  be  frequently  appointed  in  that  city,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  a  suitable  place,  under  the 
control  of  Friends,  will  be  always  secured. 

Our  friends  Robert  and  Sarah  Lindsey,  who 
arrived  in  Boston  on  the  27th  ult.,  and  reached 
Philadelphia  the  next  day,  have  proceeded  to 
Mount  Pleasant,  with  the  prospect  of  attending 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  which  will  commence  on 
the  7th  inst. 


Close  of  the  Tenth  Volume. — In  pre- 
paring for  the  press  the  last  number  of  our  Tenth 
Volume,  the  Editor  naturally  recurs  to  the  com- 
mencement, when  he  had  great  reason  to  shrink 
from  the  responsibility  necessarily  connected  with 
his  position  ;  and,  retracing  the  successive  steps 
by  which  the  end  has  been  reached,  he  may  now 
thankfully  acknowledge  that,  while  he  is  sensi- 
ble that  his  efforts  have  fallen  much  short  of  at- 
taining the  desired  point,  there  has  been  a  gener- 
ous forbearance  on  the  part  of  his  readers,  as 
well  as  many  encouraging  manifestations  of  ap- 
proval. 

The  publication  of  a  periodical  especially  de- 
voted to  the  needs  and  the  interests  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends  is  not,  at  present, 
as  it  was  considered  not  many  years  since,  an 
experiment  or  a  question  of  doubtful  propriety. 
It  seems  to  have  become  a  necessity ,  in  this  day 
of  agitation  and  inquiry,  not  only  as  a  means  of 
forming  and  cherishing  a  pure  literary  taste  and 
contributing  wholesome  nutriment  to  the  reli- 
gious cravings  of  the  heart,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  the  influence  of  that  turbid  stream 
of  poisonous  reading  which  is  constantly  flowing 
through  the  land  and  seeking  an  entrance  into 
every  household.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that 
the  continued  unsettlement  in  some  sections  of 
our  religious  Society  suggests  the  importance  of 
securing  a  ready  mode  to  convey,  into  every 
part,  correct  information  on  the  progress  of  events 
having  a  bearing  upon  its  welfare.  In  endea- 
voring to  fill  up  this  feature  of  the  general  plan 
of  the  Review,  particular  care  will  be  exercised 
to  observe  the  principles  upon  which  it  has  been 
thus  far  conducted  ;  and  in  all  other  respects  it 
will  continue  to  be  our  aim  to  promote  harmony 
within  our  own  Society,  and  to  cultivate  a  frater- 
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nal,  Christian  feeling  towards  religious  professors 
of  every  name. 

An  expression  of  our  obligation  is  due  to  the 
friends  who  have  occasionally  contributed  to  our 
pages  ;  we  solicit  the  continuance  of  their  aid, 
and  would  be  glad  to  receive  original  and  selected 
articles  from  many  who  have  not  yet  favored  us 
in  this  way. 

A  steady,  annual  increase  of  subscribers  has 
been  encouraging ;  but  our  list  is  very  far  short 
of  what  might  reasonably  be  expected  when  it  is 
considered  how  many  thousands  of  families  of 
Friends  there  are  in  this  country. 

As  the  publication  of  the  Review  is  not  a 
business  concern,  and  the  extension  of  its  circu- 
lation would  confer  no  jjeciMu'ar^y  advantage  upon 
the  proprietors  or  the  Editor,  they  can  freely  ask 
their  friends,  both  agents  and  others,  to  promote 
its  introduction,  in  their  respective  neighbor- 
hoods, into  such  families  as  do  not  now  receive  it. 

A  communication  just  received  from  a  distant 
subscriber  may  be  appropriately  connected  with 
these  remarks : — 

"  In  perusing  the  last  number  of  the  Friends' 
Review,  my  feelings  were  a  little  quickened  and 
in  some  degree  I  appreciated  the  value  of  this 
weekly  Journal ;  and  earnestly  could  I  desire  that 
every  member  of  our  Society  might  read  its  in- 
structive contents,  fully  believing  that  if  there 
was  a  hungering  after  spiritual  food,  which  we 
so  much  stand  in  need  of,  it  would  often  be 
perused  with  much  more  satisfaction  than  some 
other  reading  which  is  allowed,  and  which, 
although  interesting,  and  it  may  be  innocent,  yet 
does  not  tend  to  soften  the  feelings  and  raise  the 
desires  of  our  hearts  as  from  earth  to  heaven.^ 

When  we  remember  that  the  Christian's  life 
is  one  of  continual  warfare,  should  we  not  avail 
ourselves  of  every  possible  means  to  advance  us 
in  the  way  which,  through  unmerited  mercy,  will 
fit  and  prepare  ns  for  the  reception  of  an  immor- 
tal crown  ? 

Feeling  rather  poorly  able  to  bear  the  expense, 
the  writer  of  this  had  several  times  thought  of 
discontinuing  the  Review,  but  he  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  poverty  or  want  will  no  sooner 
overtake  him  for  striving  to  retain  every  aid 
within  his  reach  to  journey  on  toward  the 
Heavenly  kingdom,  but  that  a  blessing  will  at- 
tend A  Constant  Reader." 


Died,  on  the  lYth  of  Vth  mo.,  in  the  21st  year  of 
her  age,  Rebecca  Ann,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Ruth 
Hobson,  (the  former  deceased,)  a  member  of  "West 
Union  Monthly  Meeting,  Morgan  Co.,  Ind.  Her  illness 
was  of  rather  a  protracted  nature,  being  sick  about 
two  months,  during  which  time  she  was  heard  to 
warn  some  of  her  associates  against  rudeness  and 
levity,  particularly  going  to  and  from  religious  meet- 
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ings  ;  telling  them  it  was  better  to  think  of  these 
things  whilst  in  health,  than  to  put  it  off  until  laid  on 
a  death  bed,  as  she  had  done.  Yet  her  friends  have 
a  comfortable  hope  that,  through  the  merits  and  mer- 
cies of  a  gracious  Redeemer,  she  was  prepared  for  her 
final  change,  as  she  was  often  heard  to  say  that  she 
wished  to  go,  yet  desired  to  be  patient  until  the  Lord 
pleased  to  take  her. 


WANTED. 

A  male  and  female  Teacher  are  wanted  in  Friends' 
Boarding  School,  near  Pictou,  C.  W.,  to  commence 
the  12th  of  Tenth  month  next.  They  will  be  required 
to  furnish  satisfactory  certificates  of  qualification  to 
teach  all  the  branches  of  an  English  education  usu- 
ally taught  in  similar  schools.  Testimonials  of  ex- 
perience in  teaching,  and  of  good  success  therein, 
will  also  be  required. 

Early  applications,  stating  the  salary  asked,  giving 
references,  &c.,  will  receive   immediate  attention. 

Address  Levi  Varney,  Pictou,  Prince  Edward  Co., 
C.  W. 

Pictou  (C.  W.)  8  mo.,  25,  1857. 


THE  EXPECTED  COMET. — FALSE  ALARMS. 

Early  in  the  year  1843,  a  scientific  European 
traveller  was  ascending  the  course  of  the  Esse- 
quibO;  one  of  the  noble  rivers  in  the  great  forest 
region  of  South  America,  with  a  party  of  native 
Indian  attendants.  For  several  weeks,  no  sight 
was  gained  of  either  sun,  moon,  or  stars,  as  a 
uniform  mass  of  greyish  clouds  veiled  the  sky, 
and  the  rain  descended  in  torrents.  But  one 
evening,  while  preparing  to  bivouac  for  the  night, 
the  clouds  cleared  off  towards  the  south-west, 
and  exposed  the  deep  tropical  blue  spangled  with 
stars.  There  was  also  visible  a  broad,  white, 
nebulous  band,  inclining  towards  the  horizon, 
and  stretching  half  way  towards  the  zenith,  the 
pearly  whiteness  of  which  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  well -developed  neighboring  azure. 
Whether  the  band  apparently  rested  on  the 
horizon  could  not  be  ascertained,  as  the  wall-like 
forest,  near  the  edge  of  which  the  party  was 
encamped,  prevented  that  portion  of  the  heavens 
from  being  seen.  Sir  George  Schomburg,  the 
traveller  iu  question,  gazed  with  amazement  upon 
the  object,  but  soon  recognized  a  comet.  His 
Indian  friends  looked  askance  at  him,  while  in- 
tently marking  the  phenomenon  themselves. 
The  scene  was  calculated  to  fix  itself  firmly  in 
the  memory.  Upon  a  small  island  in  the  middle 
of  the  river,  surrounded  by  foaming  waters, 
which,  opposed  iu  their  course  by  dykes  of 
granite,  went  thundering  away  over  the  black, 
stony  masses,  stood  a  single  European,  arrested 
by  "a  wonder  in  heaven,"  in  the  midst  of  naked 
savages,  equally  impressed,  the  coppery  hue  of 
whose  bodies  was  strongly  brought  out  as  the 
camp  fire  threw  its  gleam  upon  their  figures. 
Some  stood  upright,  with  arms  folded  across  the 
brca.st;  others  squatted  upon  the  ground;  but  all 
eyes  were  directed  to  the  celestial  novelty.  For 
a  time  no  word  was  spoken,  and  no  sound  was 
heard  but  the  rush  of  the  struggling  stream.  At 
last  one  broke  the  silence.    '"'This,"  said  he, 


"is  the  Spirit  of  the  stars,  the  dreadful  Capishi:  | 
famine  and  pestilence  await  us."  Another  called 
it  Ca-poeseina,  "  a  fiery  cloud a  third,  Woe- 
inopsa,  "a  sun  casting  its  light  behind;"  and  as 
if  they  had  only  wanted  the  utterance  of  a  syl-  | 
lable  to  give  vent  to  their  feelings,  the  assembled  i 
Indians  burst  into  a  torrent  of  declamation,  be-  j 
wailed  the  appearance  of  the  dreaded  Capishi  as  ; 
the  precursor  of  misfortune,  and  raised  with  1 
violent  gesticulations  their  arms  against  the  comet. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  terms  applied 
to  the  apparition  by  these  children  of  nature  are  , 
far  more  picturesque  and  expressive  than  those 
in  use  with  the  civilized  nations.    Our  word 
comet,  derived  from  the  Greek,  literally  signifies 
a  "  hairy  star,"  and  alludes  to  the  supposed  re-  j 
semblance  of  the  nebulous  material  to  the  human  i 
hair.    In  defining  the  details  of  what  may  be  I 
considered  a  fully  developed  cometary  body,  we  | 
speak  of  a  roundish  nebulosity  as  the  "  head"  of  I 
the  object;  of  a  conspicuous  stellar  point  in  it 
as  the  "nucleus,"  answering  to  a  kind  of  bright  | 
central  eye;  and  of  a  luminous  train  attached  as  I 
the  "  tail."    Formerly,  the  latter  appendage  was  ; 
only  known  as  the  tail  when  it  follows  the  head,  ]' 
as  when  the  comet  is  approaching  the  sun,  while  j 
on  receding  from  the  sun,  when  the  train  precedes  | 
the  head,  the  queue  or  pig-tail  became  in  popular  |  I 
speech  the  "  beard."    The  Chinese  call  the  ap-  j  I 
pendage  indifferently  the  "brush."    Some  df  J 
our  early  writers  speak  of  "  shode  stars,"  mean-  ! 
ing  comets,  the  term  shode  being  a  provincialism  ! 
for  hair.    This  phraseology  is  sufficiently  un-  | 
poetical ;  and  while  poor  in  sentiment,  it  savors  ' 
strongly  of  tonsorial  operations,  the  most  prosaic  i 
of  all  human  arts.    Not  a  whit  better  are  the  I 
phrases  of  Pliny,  referring  to  diversities  of  form,  I 
as  "tun-like,"  "horn-like,"  "quoit-like,"  and 
"  horse-mane-like."  • 

It  must  be  admitted  also  that  barbarous  tribes  | 
have  not  been  singular  in  viewing  unusual  ap-  i 
pearances  in  the  heavens  as  harbingers,  presages,  , 
or  causes  of  terrestrial  events,  generally  of  the 
startling  or  disastrous  class.    Civilized  commu-  I 
nities  have  been  just  as  prone  to  the  same  super- 
stition as  the  Indians  of  the  Essequibo,  and  have  i  I 
often  been  frightened  out  of  their  propriety  by  it. 
In  the  year  1456,  soon  after  the  Mohammedan  i 
conquest  of  Constantinople,  all  Christendom  was  i 
thrown  into  consternation  by  a  comet,  afterwards  j  | 
known  as  Halley's,  which  swept  tlie  sky  with  a  I  | 
tail  extending  over  sixty  degrees  of  space,  in  the  | 
form  of  a  sword  or  sabre.    It  betokened  to  the  j 
mind  of  Pope  Calixtus  the  further  triumph  of  the  i 
j  Moslem  arms;  and,  as  if  the  tiara  already  tot- 
tered on  his  brow,  he  ordered  the  Ave  Maria  to 
be  additionally  repeated,  the  church  bells  to  be 
tolled  at  noon,  as  is  still  the  custom  in  lloman 
Catholic  countries,  and  the  prayer  to  be  said, 
"  Lord,  save  us  from  the  devil,  the  Turk,  and 
the  comet."    Once  every  day  the  obnoxious  triad 
I  was  regularly  excommunicated ;  and  every  first 
'  Sunday  in  the  mouth,  a  solemn  procession  was 
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appointed,  with  a  special  mass  and  a  sermon 
I  upon  the  subject.    The  comet  patiently  endured 

the  anathemas  of  the  church  for  some  months, 

and  Europe  breathed  freely  again  as  it  vanished 

from  the  skies. 

Our  national  poetry  abounds  with  allusions  to 
'  the  dread  portentousness  of  cometary  appear- 
i  ances.  Thus  Milton  fanned  the  popular  preju- 
I  dice : — 

"  Satan  stood, 
Unterrified,  and  like  a  comet  burned, 
That  fires  the  length  of,  Ophiucus  huge, 
In  th'  ai-ctic  sky,  and  from  its  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war." 

Byron  has  likewise — 

"A  pathless  comet,  and  a  curse, 
The  menace  of  the  universe." 

A  formidable  bill  of  indictment,  enumerating 
I  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  appears  in  the 
pages  of  an  old  versifier : — 

The  blazing  star, 
Threat'ning  the  world  with  famine,  plague,  and  war; 
To  princes  death;  to  kingdoms,  many  crosses; 
To  all  estates,  inevitable  losses; 
To  herdsmen,  rot;  to  ploughmen,  hapless  seasons; 
To  sailors,  storms;  to  cities,  civil  treasons." 

It  is  only  fair  to  add,  that  some  good  as  well  as 
evil,  and  various  events  of  the  ambiguous  class, 
have  been  referred  to  cometary  apparitions.  We 
are  not  old  enough  to  remember  the  fine  object 
which  appeared  so  long  and  distinctly  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1811,  though  a  confused 
recollection  remains  of  hearing  about  something 
extraordinary  in  the  nightly  sky,  which  formed 
a  topic  for  wondering  remark  and  sage  gossip  in 
our  childhood's  village.   But  popular  impressions 
j  respecting  its  supposed  terrestrial  effects  are  on 
I  record.    Thus  wasps  were  noticeably  few  in 
I  number;  flies  became  blind,  and  disappeared 
l|  early.    The  season  was  specially  remarkable  for 
its  bountiful  harvest  and   abundant  vintage. 
Grapes,  figs,  and  melons  were  not  only  produced 
in  unusual  quantity,  but  of  delicious  flavor,  so 
that  "  comet  wines"  had  distinct  bins  allotted  to 
;  them  in  the  cellars  of  merchants,  and  were  sold 
at  high  prices.    There  is,  however,  no  fact  better 
attested,  by  a  comparison  of  observations,  than 
that  comets  have  no  effect  whatever  in  heighten- 
I  ing  or  depressing  the  temperature  of  the  seasons. 
I     We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  a  vague 
1  feeling  of  alarm  which  has  for  some  time  pervaded 
certain  sections  of  society,  respecting  a  comet 
!  whose  appearance  within  the  next  two  or  three 
years  may  be  considered  probable.    This  is  all 
I  that  astronomers  know  upon  the  subject,  and 
I  they  will  feel  no  surprise  whatever  if  no  such 
j  event  occurs.    Yet  some  designing  knave,  or 
I  idle  dreamer,  has  not  only  tortured  the  astrono- 
j  mical  surmise  into  an  absolute  fact,  but  has 
I  announced  that  the  comet  will  come  into  actual 
collision  with  the  earth,  shatter  Great  Britain 
and  France  to  pieces,  while  Russia  and  the 
United  States  will  escape  the  shock;  and  elderly 
ladies  and  gents,  with  some  small  fry  of  both 
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sexes,  have  been  made  nervous  by  the  report. 
It  has  been  stated,  also,  that  the  visitation  is  to 
occur  in  this  very  month  of  June.  Both  in 
Paris  and  London  serious  apprehensions  are  in- 
dulged, numbers  are  fidgetty,  and  entire  villages 
have  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  panic  by  the 
rumor.  We  are  unable  to  refer  the  report  to  its 
precise  origin,  and  should  deem  it  far  too  stupid 
to  deserve  notice,  were  it  not  that  popular  terrors 
are  productive  of  very  serious  consequences. 
At  Paris,  in  1773,  on  a  similar  occasion,  persons 
of  weak  minds  died  of  fright,  and  there  were  not 
wanting  people  who  turned  the  alarm  to  their 
own  advantage,  by  selling  places  in  Paradise  at 
high  prices. 

All  that  science  has  ventured  to  state  upon  the 
subject  amounts  to  a  surmise  of  a  very  harmless 
nature,  and  may  be  expressed  in  a  few  sentences. 
It  is,  then,  very  probable  that  a  great  comet,  re- 
volving round  the  sun  in  the  long  period  of 
nearly  three  centuries,  was  observed  in  the  years 
975,  1264,  and  1556.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
Gauss  of  Gottingen,  Mr.  Hind,  and  other  eminent 
astronomers.  Assuming  the  comets  of  those 
years  to  be  three  apparitions  of  the  same  body, 
its  return  towards  the  sun  may  be  anticipated 
after  the  lapse  of  a  corresponding  interval. 
Thence  the  expectation  is  a  very  sober  concep- 
tion. The  wanderer  is  now  over-due,  as  full 
three  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  year  1556. 
But  as  its  period  of  revolution  may  be  lengthened 
by  planetary  perturbations,  the  look-out  will  not 
be  hopeless  for  a  year  or  two  longer.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  unlikely  that  the  comet  will  revisit 
these  parts  of  space  between  the  present  year  of 
1857  and  1860.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible 
that  this  may  be  done  without  a  chance  of  the 
object  becoming  visible,  or  at  any  rate  conspi- 
cuous to  the  naked  eye;  while  it  is  certain,  from 
observations  of  the  comet  of  1556,  that  its  orbit 
is  so  situated  that  it  cannot  approach  the  earth 
within  some  five  millions  of  miles,  which  is  more 
than  nineteen  times  the  distance  of  the  moon. 
Now  the  comet  of  1684  came  within  less, than  a 
quarter  of  this  distance,  without  in  the  least 
affecting  the  terrestrial  constitution;  and  in  1779, 
Lexell's  comet  passed  through  the  system  of 
Jupiter  without  deranging  the  motions  of  the 
satellites,  but  was  itself  twisted  into  a  new  path, 
and  has  never  since  been  heard  of.  This  is 
positively  all  that  has  been,  or  can  be  stated, 
with  any  warrant  of  authority.  Yet  upon  these 
data,  the  terrific  imagination  has  been  grafted, 
that  the  reigns  of  Victoria  and  Napoleon  are  soon 
to  be  brought  to  a  summary  close,  by  the  earth 
being  cracked  and  fus-^d  just  where"  their  king- 
doms are  respectively  situated — the  crack  and 
the  fusion  to  be  accomplished  by  a  comet — 
an  object  which  has  no  solidity,  and  has  never 
been  made  to  produce,  by  all  efforts  to  concen- 
trate its  rays,  the  slightest  effect  on  the  black- 
ened bulb  of  the  most  sensitive  thermometer, 
Surely  for  men  thus  to  dread  an  imaginary  evil. 
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and  yet  to  make  no  provision  for  the  great  and 
certain  advent  of  eternal  realities,  argues  the 
utmost  folly. 

Should  the  comet  disclose  itself  to  our  view, 
haying  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  orbit  with 
the  one  of  1556,  which  was  observed  with  astro- 
nomical instruments,  its  identity  with  it  will  be 
established,  and  a  body  be  added  to  our  system, 
followingan  elliptical  path  so  immensely  elongated 
as  to  require  the  period  of  some  three  hundred 
years  to  travel  through  it.  Should  it  not  be  seen, 
it  may  still  have  been  drawn  back  by  the  chain 
of  solar  influence,  after  a  journey  of  thousands 
of  minions  of  miles  beyond  the  remotest  of  the 
known  planets,  without  being  visible,  owing  to 
unfavorable  circumstances  for  observation,  or  to 
the  vast  changes  in  magnitude  and  appearance 
which  cometary  bodies  have  been  observed  to 
undergo.  Should  neither  event  transpire,  no 
reproach  will  rest  upon  astronomers,  as  they  have 
not  announced  the  expected  comet  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  assertion  with  which  an  eclipse  or  a 
transit  is  predicted,  but  simply  as  a  matter  of 
fair  probability. —  The  Leisure  Hour. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
REMARKABLE  PRESERVATION. 

In  pursuance  of  a  prospect  of  religious  service 
in  some  parts  of  the  British  Provinces,  our  be- 
loved friends  Daniel  Wood,  of  Alum  Creek 
Mo.  Meeting,  State  of  Ohio,  and  James  Van 
Blarcom,  of  China,  Maine,  took  passage  at  Port- 
land, for  St.  John's,  N.  B.,  Second  day  evening, 
the  sixth  of  Seventh  month,  on  board  the  steamer 
Adelaide,  bound  to  the  latter  port.  D.  W.  in  a 
letter  written  to  his  family  gives  this  account  of 
what  occurred  during  their  passage,  viz.  : — 
"The  first  night  and  nearly  all  the  following 
morning  we  were  exposed  to  a  dense  fog.  About 
10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Third  day,  being  as  was  sup- 
posed in  the  vicinity  of  Eastport,  the  machinery 
was  stopped  several  times  and  the  whistle  blown 
in  order  to  obtain  an  answer  from  the  port.  In 
this,  however,  we  were  not  successful ;  and  whilst 
fully  under  way,  the  fog  rose  suddenly  from  the 
water,  giving  an  opportunity  for  the  commander 
to  tliscover  our  perilous  situation,  being  in  the 
immediate  proximity  of  a  very  dangerous  cluster 
of  rocks  known  as  the  Wolves.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  exertion  that  the  course  of  the  steamer 
was  so  far  changed  as  to  avoid  being  dashed  in 
pieces  upon  them.  Soon  afterward  the  fog  again 
shut  down  densely  as  before.  The  providential 
deliverance  thus  experienced  made  a  deep  im- 
pression up6n  the  minds  of  the  passengers,  as 
was  evidenced  by  the  avoiding  of  all  unnecessary 
conversation  at  dinner,  which  was  served  mostly 
in  silence.  The  table  previously  occupied  by 
persons  engaged  ip  playing  cards,  which  attracted 
a  crowd  of  spectators,  was  afterwards  wholly 
unoccupied  and  avoided  during  the  remainder  of 
the  passage." 


"  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me,"  (says  the 
Friend,)  "to  record  this  striking  incident  in 
commemoration  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of 
Grod,  whose  watchful  eye  is  ever  upon  the  work- 
manship of  his  holy  hand — to  Him  be  the  praise 
and  glory  forever." 


CALIFORNIA  SCENERY. 
The  Cascades  of  the  Rainbow  and  the  Falls  of 
Gholook. 

From  our  camp  near  Harley  Green,  we  soon 
reached  a  large  meadow  surrounded  by  the  lofty 
forest  and  adorned  with  brilliant  flowers.  Here 
the  trail  leads  to  the  right  and  then  divides  to  the 
left,  descending  into  the  waters  of  Cascade  Creek, 
and  its  tributaries.  Ascending  and  descending 
several  deep  spurs,  and  crossing  several  streams, 
we  finally  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  walls  of  the 
Yosemity,  and  farther  on  we  saw  gleaming  like  a  i 
silver  thread  from  the  dark  precipice  the  "  Cas-  j 
cade  of  the  Rainbow." 

We  now  commenced  the  descent  into  the  valley 
in  good  earnest,  and  in  an  hour  we  reached  the 
level  of  the  river. 

It  is  from  this  point  that  we  obtained  our  first 
view  of  the  Yosemity  Valley,  and  the  scene  pro- 
duced an  impression  never  to  be  forgotten.  When 
we  pass  up  the  valley  the  first  object  that  attracts 
the  attention  is  the  "  Cascade  of  the  Rainbow,"* 
already  referred  to.  It  descends  into  the  vallej^ 
on  our  right,  nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight ' 
feet !  The  water  comes  over  the  granite 
edge  of  the  precipice,  then,  descending,  is  broken 
into  fleecy  forms,  sometimes  swayed  hither  and 
thither  by  the  wayward  winds.  At  other  times 
the  sun  illumines  its  spray  into  rainbow  hues, 
and  the  whole  hangs  from  the  cliff  in  a  thin  veil 
of  pink,  white  and  blue  mist.  Here  it  has  dashed 
and  foamed  from  its  dizzy  height  since  the  crea- 
tion, with  none  but  savage  and  unappreciating 
eyes  to  behold  it.  The  surrounding  peaks  are 
riven  into  varied  forms,  most  picturesque  in  their 
outlines,  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  emerald 
meadows  and  masses  of  pines,  cedars  and  oaks  at 
their  base.  The  stream  carries  a  large  body  of 
water,  and  has  its  source  far  away  to  the  south, 
towards  the  divide  of  the  San  Joaquin  river. 
Here  is  a  river  rising  in  the  snowy  peaks  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  flowing  along  the  mountain  ridges 
until  it  leaps  a  precipice  more  than  eight  times 
as  high  as  Niagara  !  But  I  must  not  begin  to 
exclaim  at  this  point,  or  I  shall  exhaust  ray  store 
of  expletives  before  I  reach  the  great  wonder  of 
the  valley. 

As  we  proceeded  onward  we  were  held  in  awe 
by  the  .sublime  proportions  of  "El  Capitan,"  or 
"  the  Chieftain  of  the  Yosemity," — a  clifl^  of 
granite  lifting  its  giant  form  on  the  left  to  the 
height  of  more  than  three  thousand  feet — a  sheer 
precipice  jutting  into  the  valley.  Upon  the  op- 
posite side  of  tlic  valley,  (which  is  here  only 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide,)  immense  clifi's  also 
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occur,  their  pinnacles  piercing  the  very  skies,  and 
forming  with  El  Capitan  the  gateway  of  the 
Merced. 

We  rode  slowly  and  almost  reverentially  along 
the  base  of  El  Capitan,  and  fording  the  river 
beyond,  reached  the  camp  of  Judge  Walworth 
directly  opposite  the  "high  fall,"  where  we  re- 
mained during  our  sojourn  in  the  valley. 

From  the  edge  of  the  grove  in  the  rear  of  the 
house  we  obtained  a  full  view  of  the  great  falls 
where  the  water  precipitates  itself  into  the  valley 
in  three  awful  leaps,  successively,  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred, four  hundred,  and  six  hundred  feet.  Think 
of  a  river  plunging  over  a  precipice  twenty-five 
hundred  feet  high,  and  with  the  two  exceptions  of 
inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the  cliff  which 
partly  break  its  descent,  falling  from  its  dizzy 
heights  into  the  valley  below  without  impedi- 
ment !  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  body 
of  water  is  no  trickling  stream,  (though  viewed 
from  a  distance  such  is  the  great  height  of  its 
descent  that  it  resembles  a  silver  thread  hang- 
ing from  the  cliff,)  but  a  river  often  swelled  into 
formidable  dimensions  by  the  melting  of  the 
snows  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Compared  to  this, 
all  other  known  falls  on  the  Genessees,  Trentons, 
&c..  &c.,  are  but  aqueous  pigmies.  Niagara,  it 
is  true,  discharges  a  greater  volume  of  water,  but, 
with  all  its  grandeur  and  sublimity,  it  fails  to 
produce  the  effect  upon  the  beholder  caused  by 
a  first  view  of  the  great  falls  of  the  Yosemity. 
Thus  you  see  California,  independent  of  her  gold 
mines,  gigantic  trees,  higher  than  the  cross  of 
Trinity  Church  steeple,  mammoth  vegetables  and 
Brobdignagian  fruit,  flings  down  the  gauntlet  to 
the  world  on  the  waterfall  question,  and  chal- 
lenges an  equal  even  to  the  smallest  falls  of  this 
wonderful  valley  ;  for  there  are  five  of  them  here, 
and  even  the  least  one  is  two  hundred  feet  high. 
JSf.  Y.  Herald. 


A  GLIMPSE  AT  SVPEDISH  LIFE. 

Mr.  Brace,  a  gentleman  from  New  York,  has 
been  travelling  in  Sweden.  He  visited  a  large 
landholder  whose  farm  of  2,300  acres  was  under 
the  highest  cultivation,  much  of  it,  under  his 
skilful  agriculture,  reclaimed  marsh-land.  Be- 
tween 80  and  90  workmen  were  employed  on  this 
estate,  at  wages  of  16  cents  a  day  and  found ; 
■this  price  is  considered  high  in  Sweden.  Many 

of  these  had  been  soldiers  under  Captain  H  , 

who  was  once  an  officer  in  the  army.  This 
gentleman  is  a  lasare  or  "  reader"  in  the  Swedish 
church,  which  is  a  state  church,  whose  clergy- 
men are  appointed  and  paid  in  part  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  our  walk  over  his  fine 
property,"  Mr.  Brace  tells  us,  "  I  had  observed 
a  very  plain  wooden  building  among  the  old 
trees;  so  exceeding  bare  and  simple  that  I  re- 
marked it,  and  wondered  that  he  did  not  break 
the  outline  at  least,  by  some  cupola  or  bell-tower. 
'  That  is  my  chapel,^  he  said,  '  and  I  am  obliged 


to  make  it  as  unlike  the  churches  as  possible,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  trouble  from  the  clergy.' 
Here,  every  Sunday  afternoon,  when  the  church 
service  was  not  held,  he  assembled  the  country 
people,  simply  to  hear  the  Bible  read  and  ex- 
plained. One  old  woman  walked  thirty-one 
miles,  ihe  men  fifty  and  sixty  miles,  to  attend  this 
service,  where  the  only  other  exercises  were 
singing  and  a  prayer.  He  had  begun  with  daily 
prayers  among  his  house  people  and  workmen, 
who  numbered  about  sixty;  then  went  on  to 
Sunday  services;  and  now,  every  Sabbath  after- 
noon, for  two  or  three  hours,  nearly  a  thousand 
of  the  poor  peasants  are  present  listening  most 
eagerly.  As  I  went  round  among  the  fields,  he 
pointed  out  one  and  another  whom  he  thought 
greatly  changed  in  life  since  this  began.  '  You 
see  that  tall  man  there  driving  the  machine ;  he 
was  a  soldier,  a  violent,  cursing  fellow.  He  is 
so  different  now;  the  truth  has  taken  hold  of 
him.'  '  There's  another,  the  man  hoeing;  he 
was  greatly  given  to  brandy  and  other  vices. 
He  came  out  of  his  own  accord  to  the  'reading,' 
and  one  day  I  took  occasion  to  speak  of  th,6:  sin 
of  taking  the  communion-supper  in  churc^.^erely 
because  of  the  law,  when  the  heart  was  full  of 
evil.  The  Spirit  seemed  to  bring  it  home  to  this 
man,  and  he  was  deeply  affected,  and  now  he  is 
a  good  man.  I  believe  he  has  the  true  life  in 
him.' 

"I  asked  Captain  H  what  led  him  to 

undertake  this.  Private  sorrows  had  taught  their 
lessons  of  human  sympathy.  He  was,  besides, 
staggered  and  discouraged,  as  a  master  of  a  house- 
hold, by  the  general  licentiousness  of  his  servants 
and  the  peasantry.  The  usual  moral  motives 
and  influences  were  mere  straws  against  the  cur- 
rents of  passion  and  habit.  The  church  did 
nothing.  His  pastor  was  a  kind,  jovial  country 
gentleman.  But  with  16,000  rix  dollars  a  year, 
a  good  farm,  and  placed  for  life,  how  was  he  to 
be  expected  to  make  himself  uncomfortable  with 
such  questions  from  poor  lust-beset  souls,  as 
'What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?'  'Who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?'  ' 

"  The  whole  thing  has  made  a  great  sensaticni 
in  the  country.  Substantial  squires  laugh  at  a 
gentleman's  turning  Methodist,  and  building  his^ 
own  chapel.  The  bishop  has  visited  him,  and 
investigated  the  matter;  he  is  afraid  it  is  illegal, 
and  that  Captain  H  exposes  himself  to  pro- 
secution. The  captain  respectfully  replied  that 
he  is  simply  instructing  his  own  workmen  in 
religion,  at  hours  when  they  were  usually  carous- 
ing. Besides  the  chapel,  he  has  a  school  on  his 
estate. 

"  My  visit  to  this  home  was  delightful.  One 
takes  away  from  such  places  a  purer  and  better 
atmosphere. 

"  Captain  H  's  enterprise,  humble  as  it  is, 

is  another  of  those  grand  evidences  which  meet 
one  continually  in  Europe,  of  the  imperishable 
demand  of  the  human  soul  for  religion.  Rich 
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priestly  garments  do  not  satisfy ;  catechizing  and 
liturgies  are  not  enough ;  hospitable  parsonages, 
a  recognition  of  the  church  in  every  act  of  civil 
life,  do  not  meet  the  soul's  hunger.  But  at 
length  a  man  without  surplice  or  cassock,  -with 
no  help  of  organ  or  painting  or  architecture, 
opens  the  old  unworn  story  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  under  a  believing  sense  of  its  great  truths 
talks  quietly  and  earnestly.  The  people  flock  to 
him;  old  habits  are  changed;  a  strange  reforma- 
tion comes  over  the  community,  and  blessed  as 
strange." — Am.  Mes!<enger. 


SILK  WORMS  IN  CHINA. 

If  there  was  little  to'  notice  in  these  temples 
with  reference  to  Buddhism  and  its  rites,  there 
were  objects  of  another  kind  which  soon  attract- 
ed my  attention.  The  halls  and  outhouses  of  the 
monastery  seemed  to  be  converted  for  the  time 
into  a  place  for  feeding  silk  worms.  Millions  of 
these  little  animals  were  feeding  in  round  sieves, 
placed  one  above  another  in  open  framework 
made  for  this  purpose.  So  great  was  the  num- 
ber of  the  worms  that  every  sieve — and  there 
must  have  been  many  hundreds  of  them — was 
crammed  quite  full.  In  one  large  hall  I  observ- 
ed the  floor  completely  covered  with  worms.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  peculiar  sound  which  fell 
■upon  my  ear  as  I  opened  the  door  of  this  hall. 
It  was  early  in  the  morning,  the  worms  had  been 
just  fed,  and  were  at  the  time  eagerly  devouring 
the  fresh  leaves  of  the  mulberry.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  little  mouths  were  munching  the 
leaves,  and  in  the  stillness  around  this  sound  was 
very  striking  and  peculiar.  The  place,  too, 
seemed  so  strange — a  temple — a  place  of  worship 
with  many  huge  idols,  some  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feetin  height,  looking  down  upon  the  scene  on  the 
floor.  But  to  a  Chinese  there  is  nothing  im- 
proper in  converting  a  temple  into  a  granary  or 
a  silkworm  establishment  for  a  short  time,  if  it  is 
required,  and  I  suppose  the  gods  of  the  place 
are  supposed  to  look  down  with  approbation  on 
such  scenes  of  peaceful  industry. 

When,  from  the  large  number  of  worms,  it 
is  necessary  to  feed  them  on  floors  of  rooms  and 
lialls,  there  is  always  a  layer  of  dry  straw  laid 
down  to  keep  them  off"  the  damp  ground.  This 
mode  of  treatment  is  resorted  to  from  necessity, 
and  not  from  choice.  The  sieves  of  the  estab- 
lishment, used  in  the  framework  I  have  already 
noticed,  arc  greatly  preferred. 

Whether  the  worms  are  fed  on  sieves  or  on 
the  floor,  they  are  invariably  cleaned  every  morn- 
ing. All  the  remains  of  the  leafstalks  of  the 
mulberry,  the  excrement  of  the  animals,  and 
other  impurities,  are  removed  before  the  fresh 
leaves  arc  given.  Much  importance  is  attached 
to  this  matter,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the 
worms  in  a  clean  and  healtliy  condition.  The 
(Chinese  are  also  very  particular  as  regard.s  the 
•imount  of  light  which  they  admit  during  the 


period  the  animals  are  feeding.  I  always  ob-  | 
served  the  rooms  were  kept  partially  darkened,  i 
no  bright  light  was  admitted  to  penetrate.  In  L 
many  instances,  the  owners  were  most  unwilling  \ 
to  open  the  doors,  for  fear,  as  they  said,  of  dis-  | 
turbing  them  ;  and  they  invariably  cautioned  me  j 
against  making  any  unnecessary  noise  while  I  | 
was  examining  them.  j 

At  this  time,  nearly  all  the  labor  of  this  part  1 
of  the  country  was  expended  on  the  production 
of  the  silk  worm.  In  the  fields  the  natives  were 
seen  in  great  numbers  busily  engaged  in  gather- 
ing the  leaves ;  boats  on  the  rivers  were  fraught 
with  them ;  in  the  country  market-towns  they 
were  exposed  for  sale  in  great  quantities,  and  - 
everything  told  that  they  were  the  staple  article  i 
of  production.  On  the  other  hand,  every  cottage, 
farm-house,  barn,  and  temple,  was  filled  with  its  | 
thousands  of  worms,  which  were  fed  and  tended  j 
with  the  greatest  care.  j 

This  part  of  the  country  is  very  populous,  1 
villages  and  small  towns  are  scattered  over  it  in 
every  direction,  and  the  people  have  the  same 
clean  and  respectable  appearance  which  I  had  al- 
ready remarked  in  the  other  parts  of  the  silk- 
district.  In  making  my  observations  on  the  rear- 
ing of  the  silk-worm,  I  visited  many  hundreds 
of  these  towns  and  villages,  and  never  in  one 
instance  had  any  complaints  to  make  of  incivil- 
ity on  the  part  of  any  one. — Fortune's  Resu 
denee  in  China.  I 


GROWTH  OP  COTTON    IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  I 

During  the  year  1784  an  American  vessel,  I 
having  eight  hales  of  cotton  on  board,  was  seized,  | 
at  Liverpool,  on  the  plea  that  so  large  an  amount 
of  cotton  could  not  have  been  produced  in  the 
United  States.    The  shipment  the  next  year  i 
amounted  to  fourteen  bales;  in  1789  to  842  1 
bales.    An  old  Carolina  planter  having  gathered  I 
his  crop  of  five  acres,  was  so  surprised  and  | 
alarmed  at  the  immense  amount  they  yielded,  1 
which  was  fifteen  bales,  that  he  exclaimed,  "Well,  I 
well,  I  have  done  with  cotton,  here  is  enough  to  I 
make  stockings  for  all  the  people  in  America."  | 

In  the  year  ending  30th  of  June,  1856,  (72  I  j 
years  from  the  shipment  of  the  eight  bales  in  ■ ' 
1784,)  there  were  exported  from  the  United  | 
States  1,351,431,701  pounds  of  cotton  ;  making  |  ' 
at  4001bs  per  bale,  3,378,579  bales,  and  in  value   |  | 
$128,382,351.     Cotton  exported  in  the  year  i 
ending  June  30th,  1855,  to  the  value  of  $88,-  ' 
143,844.  Total  in  two  years,  §216,526,195— an 
amount  that  the  "  old  Carolina  planter"  or  any 
of  his  contemporaries  never  dreamed  of  in  their 
philo.sophy  ! 

In  connection  with  the  above  it  would  have 
been  gratifying  could  we  have  given  the  amount 
in  bales  and  pounds  of  cotton  manufactured  in 
this  country  during  the  two  years  ending  30th  of 
last  June,  but  we  have  no  statistics  showing  the 
amounts.    We  have  the  official  returns  showing 
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the  value  of  our  exports  of  manufactured  cotton 
in  the  above  named  two  years,  which  "  foot  up  " 
!5il2, 824,490,  which  added  to  the  raw  cotton  ex- 
ported, amounts  to  the  astounding  sum  of  $229,- 
850,685. —  Country  Gentleman. 


FERNANDO  PO. 

This  island,  which  has  recently  changed  from 
I  Spanish  to  British  rule,  is  situated  on  the  West 
[  African  coast,  a  few  miles  off  the  mouth  of  the 
\  river  Niger.    It  has  a  surface  of  about  one  thou- 
3  sand  square  miles,  and  an  estimated  population 
j  of  fifteen  thousand  souls.    It  is  noted  for  its 
\  salubrity  for  whites.  The  intention  of  the  British 
1  government  is  to  establish  there  a  commercial 
depot  for  its  exploration  of  the  Niger,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  on  that  great  natural  high- 
way of  Africa. 

The  London  G-azette  of  the  24th  ultimo  offi- 
cially chronicles  the  appointment,  and  his  recog- 
nition by  the  proper  English  authority,  of  our 
esteemed  fellow  citizen,  Gerard  Ralston,  Esq.,  as 
{  Consul  G-eneral  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia. 
We  understand  that  Mr.  R.  is  empowered  to 
negotiate  treaties  with  those  nations  having  re- 
presentatives at  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

Not  only  these  events,  but  the  very  rapid  in- 
crease of  European  commerce  with  Liberia  and 
the  entire  coast  of  Africa,  are  proofs  that  our 
i  English  friends  rightly  estimate  the  value  of 
African  trade  and  the  true  means  of  securing  it 
to  themselves.  They  should  admonish  our  own 
government  that  it  is  high  time  that  its  policy 
concerning  Africa  looked  to  the  promotion  of  our 
commerce  with  that  great  continent. — A''.  Ame- 
rican. 


From  the  Amerian  Messenger. 

'^HE  FEAR  OF  THE  LORD  IS  HIS  TRBISURE." 
IsA.  33  :  6. 

BY  L.  H.  SIGOUHNEY. 

What  is  man's-  treasure  ?    Hoarded  gold, 

Begirt  with  fears  and  cares  ? 
Houses  and  merchandize  and  lands  ? 

They  pass  to  stranger  heirs. 

Ships  ?    With  their  snowy  pinions  spread, 

They  proudly  leave  the  shore  ; 
But  smitten  by  the  wrecking  gale, 

They  sink  to  rise  no  more. 

Fashion  ?    The  butterfly  was  gay, 

Ere  in  the  frost  it  fell. 
Beauty  and  strength?    The  fever's  breath 

Their  straw-like  trust  can  tell. 

Fame  ?    On  the  fickle  lip  it  dies. 

Friendship  ?    Alas,  the  cheat. 
Love?    Like  the  dove's  soft  wing  it  comes. 

And  glides  away  as  fleet. 

Power?    Of  the  crownless  kings  inquire, 

Who  died  with  none  to  weep. 
A  name  in  history  ?    Who  shall  read. 

Or  who  the  memory  keep  ? 

Yet  when  the  strong  archangel's  voice 

Time's  funeral  shall  proclaim, 
And  earth  and  skies,  like  blackened  scroll. 

Parch  in  the  doomsday  flame, 


With  the  true  soul  to  heaven  allied. 
One  treasure  shall  endure. 

For  God's  most  holy  fear  hath  made 
That  priceless  treasure  sure. 
Hartford^  Conn.^  June  1,  1857. 


WITHIN  THE  MEANS. 

As  thou  lov'st  freedom,  and  preferrest  peace. 

And  ratest  independence  above  price, 

As  thou  dost  value  an  unsoiled  name. 

And  aim'st  at  true  respectability, 

Give  not  desire  the  rein,  nor  run  the  race 

With  every  ostentatious  challenger. 

Reckon  thine  income,  keep  expense  within. 
And  be  not  anxious  for  appearances  ; 
Content  though  thou  be  last  in  fashion's  race. 
The  praise  or  blame  of  fools  is  little  worth, 
And  if  thou'rt  poor  'tis  better  far  to  live 
Courageously,  as  honest  poor  man  should,  ' 
Than  sneak  unbidden  in  at  rich  men's  doors, 
As  wealthier  than  thou  art.    'Tis  better  shine 
Feebly,  a  dim  and  all-unnoticed  star, 
Than,  rocket-like,  go  blazing  up  the  sky, 
And  rush  to  ruin. 

Oh,  beware  of  debt : 
It  crushes  out  the  manhood  of  a  man, 
Robs  his  bright  eye  of  boldness,  cheats  his  limbs 
Of  elasticity,  unnerves  his  hand, 
Beclouds  his  judgment,  dulls  his  intellect, 
Perils  his  uprightness,  and  stains  his  name. 
And  minifies  him  to  his  fellow  men. 
Yea,  far  worse  degradation,  to  himself. 

Who  hath  the  hurried  step,  the  anxious  eye ; 

Avoids  the  public  haunt  and  open  street; 

And  anxious  waits  for  evening  ?  Restlessly 

Tosses  upon  his  bed,  and  dreads  th'  approach 

0'  th'  tell-tale  morning  sunlight?    Who,  unmanned. 

Starts  at  the  sudden  knock,  and  shrinks  with  dread 

E'en  at  his  own  shadow  ;  shuns  with  care 

The  stranger's  look,  skulks  from  his  fellow's  glance. 

And  sees  in  every  man  a  creditor  ? 

The  debtor — he  is  only  half  a  man. 

He  saddens  and  estranges  his  thief  friends,' 

Burdens  his  dearest  relatives  ;  he  hears 

In  vain  the  stranger's  tale,  the  widow's  prayer, 

And  sends  away  the  orphan  all  unalmsed. 

None  dares  to  place  him  in  a  post  of  trust, 

And  business  men  regard  him  with  a  shrug. 

If  thou  art  wooing,  friend,  beware,  beware. 
Lest  thou  be  linked  to  a  spendthrift  wife. 
Not  all  the  husband's  eff^ort,  care,  and  thrift 
Can  countervail  a  wife's  extravagance. 

"  Owe  no  man  aught."    Stand  in  the  world  erect, 
And  lean  alone  upon  thyself  and  God. 
Th'  habitual  borrower  will  be  ever  found 
Wicked,  or  weak,  or  both.    Sweat,  study,  stint. 
Yea,  rather  anythiug  than  meanly  owe. 
Let  thine  own  honest  hands  feed  thee  and  thine, 
And  if  not  thy  friend's  purse,  at  least  respect 
Thine  own  sweet  independence. 

Have  fewest  wants :  the  book,  however  good. 

Thou  shouldst  not  purchase,  let  it  go  unbought ; 

And  fashion's  vests  by  thee  be  all  unworn. 

Soon  luxuries  become  necessities. 

But  self-denying  thrift  more  joy  affords  , 

Than  all  the  pleasures  of  extravagance, 

A  cottage,  free  from  clamorous  creditors, 

Is  better  than  a  mansion  dunned  ;  a  coat. 

However  darned,  if  paid  for,  hath  an  ease — 

And  a  respectability  beside — 

Gay,  ill-afforded  vests  can  never  boast. 
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Oh  'tis  a  mean  and  an  unmanly  thing 

To  be  the  slave  of  fashion.    Still  to  spend, 

To  plan,  arrange,  increase,  and  beautify, 

Forespeud  one  s  income,  hamper  one's  estate, 

Peril  one's  honor,  pauperise  one's  heirs. 

All  that,  fotsooth,  one's  neighbors  round  may  cry, 

"  How  beautiful,  how  grand  !" 

However  cheap, 

Whate'er  thou  want'st  not,  buy  not.    That  is  dear, 

A  mere  extravagant  impertinence, 

For  which  thou  hast  no  need.    Feel  first  the  want 

Ere  it  be  satisfied  :  bargains  fijll  oft 

Are  money-wasting  things,  that  prudent  men 

Will  keeii  afar  from  with  suspicious  eye ; 

Perchalfei  ito  any  but  of  little  use. 

And  to'tue.inselves,  most  likely  none  at  all. 

The  habil  of  economy  once  formed, 

'Tis  easy  TO  attain  to  prosperous  things. 

Thou  then  shalt  lend,  not  borrow  ;  shalt  not  want 

A  helping  trifle  when  thy  friend  hath  need, 

Or  mtans  to  seize  an  opportunity, 

Seed-coin,  t'  ensure  a  harvest.    Thou  shalt  then 

Want  not  an  alms  for  pinching  poverty  ; 

And  though  a  sudden  sickness  dam  the  stream, 

And  cut  off  thy  supplies,  thou  shalt  lie  down 

And  view  thy  morrows  with  a  tranquil  eye  ; 

Even  benumbing  age  shall  scare  thee  not. 

But  find  thee  unindebted,  and  secure 

From  all  the  penury  and  wretchedness 

That  dog  the  footsteps  of  improvidence. 

Partridge's  "  Upward  and  Onward.^' 


Foreign  Intelligence.— 
to  the  lOth  ult. 

Geea-T  Buitain. — The 
broke  at  4  A.  M.  on  the 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Advices  from  Liverpool  are 


.^.tlnntic   Telegraph  cable 
11th  ult.,  at  a  distance  of 
about  280  miles  from  Valentia,  when  335  nautical  or^ 
about  380  statute  miles  had  bgen  run  out.  At/; 
lime  of  the  accident,  the  Niagara  was  saiJiCg^ih 
four  miles  an  hour,  and  the  cable  passing  out  at  the  xi 
of  five  or  six  and  sometimes  seven  milfis.  -A.  str 
l)reeze  and  heavy  swell  prevailed,  and  a  ptfwci'fuj  un 
der-current  forced  the  cable  from  the  smp  at  avfou- 
siderable  angle.    Tlie  depth  at  tliai  j  oint  was  i^wl'V 
■JOUO  fathoms,  more  than  two  and  a  quarter  miloK^'o'^ 
check  the  too  rapid  expenditure  of  the  line,  the  retard- 
ing force  was  increased  to  a  pressure  of  3000  pounds, 
when  the  stern  of  the  vessel  was  in  the  uough  of  the 
sea,  and  the  increased  strain  occasioned  by  its  rising 
on  the  vv  avc,  caused  the  breaking  of  the  cable  at  some 
distance  from  the  ship.  The  directors  oT  the  company 
were  to  meet  at  London  on  the  19th  ult  ,  to  determine 
upon  future  proceedings.    It  is  hoped  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  cable  can  be  recovered,  but  it  is 
generally  beli-jved  that  any  further  aitempts  to  lay  it 
must  be  postponed  till  next  spring,  on  account  of  the 
great  liability  to  storms  during  the  autumn.  Gon- 
lidence  is  still  expressed  of  ultimate  success. 

Italy. — A  note  has  been  presen,ted  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  in  the  name  of  the  French  government,  urging 
the  importanoe  of  losing  as  little  time  as  possible  in 
proraulgiltiug  the  amnesty  and  granting  the  conces- 
sions so  often  promised,  but  never  completely  carried 
into  execution. 

TnuKKY. — After  the  visit  of  the  French  Emperor  to 
England,  the  Austrian  Minister  and  the  French  Am- 
bassador had  a  conference  at  Vienna,  and  came  to  an 
agreement  on  liicquestiuu  of  the  Principalities,  and  in- 
structions have  been  forwarded  to  the  ambassadors  of 
France,  liussia,  Prussia  and  Sardinia  to  remain  at 
Gonaiauliuople.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Sultan  will 
order  new  elections,  iu  which  the  alleged  frauds  of 
th«  former  ones  will  be  avoided.    The  main  question 


to  be  decided  by  the  elections  is  that  of  the  union  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 

Holland. — A  gigantic  enterprise  is  now  going  onin  ' 
Holland,  being  nothing  less  than  blocking  up  two  arms- 
of  the  sea,  and  replacing  them  by  a  navigable  canai  ' 
for  merchant  vessels  of  the  largest  burden.    By  thiSi^ 
operation  an  extent  of  land  of  35,000  acres  of  the 
finest  quality  will  be  gained  from  the  Scheldt.  Th' 
canal,  which  will  be  completed  in  the  course  of  tw| 
years,  crosses  the  island  of  Sud  Beveland,  betweei 
th©  tillages  of  Hanswert,  on  the  western  branch  ol 
the  Scheldt,  and  Wemerdinge,  on  the  eastern. 

India. — Up  to  the  27th  of  Gth  month,  Delhi  was  stil 
in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  who  had  made  sever 
desperate  sorties,  but  were  repulsed  each  time  with 
great  loss.  Although  reinforcements  continued  to  be 
sent  to  the  British  troops,  accounts  from  Bombay  re- j 
present  their  condition  as  precarious,  as  the  mutinousS 
regiments  from  a  distance  were  collecting  near  the^ 
city,  and  there  was  also'  a  fear  of  their  ammunition 
falling  short.  In  some  parts  of  Bengal,  the  revolt  was 
not  confined  to  the  troops',  but  appears  to  haveiU' 
eluded  the  native  "population  generally.  Great  un- 
easiness  was  felt  among  the  Europeans  at  Madras,' 
though  no  opeS*  indications  of  disaffection  were  ob- 
servable either  in  that  or  the  Bombay  Presidency,, 
the  troops  remaining  loyal. 

Canada. — Queen  Victoria  has  selected  Montreal 
the  capital  of  Canada,the  question  having  been  v 
ferred  to  her  for  final  decision  by  the  legislature  of  tin 
province. 

The  committee  of  the  English  Parliament,  to  which 
was  referred  the  question  of  inroads  by  the  people  of," 
Canada  on  the  lands  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
ha»Teported  in  favor  of  the  people  and  against  Ihe-A 
•C^paiiy,  and  recommended  the  annexation  of  the 
ite'd-^IVer  and  Saskatchawan  regions  to  Canada,  leav 
ing*ftre  company  its  exclusive  priveleges  of  trade  iu 
the  regions  least  likely  to  be  settled. 
^  Domestic. — Official  dispatches  from  Gov.  Walker' 
iTeport  everything  as  quiet   in  Kansas  ;  but  he  ap- 
prehends that  difficulties  may  arise  at  the  election, 
''fend  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  military  force  "} 
stationed  in  some  localities,  in  case  of  an  outbreak. 
The  trial  of  Gov.  liobinsou  for  usurpation  of  oUice  lias 
.resulted  in  his  acquittal. 

''?*A  National  Convention  to  consider  the  question  of 
compensated  emancipation,  met  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
on  the  2oih  ult.,  but  our  accounts  of  its  proceedings, 
are  as  yet  very  imperfect.  Delegates  were  pres^li* 
from  all  the  free  States,  and  from  Missouri  and  Kaii- 
zas.  A  National  Compensation  Emancipaliou'Societ)^||P 
was  organized,  and  a  series  of  resolutions  were*-*, 
adopted  by  the  Convention,  embodying  the  principle  ^ 
of  co-operation  by  the  free  with  the  slave  States  in 
the  expense  or  temporary  pecuniary  loss  attending-, 
emancipation. 

The  conference  committee  appointed  by  the  two 
divisions  of  the  Minnesota  Constitutional  Convention, 
made  a  favorable  report  on  the  29tli  ult.,  in  their  re- 
spective branches,  which  was  adopted.  Only  one 
Constitution,  conforming  to  the  views  of  both  parties, 
will  be  submitted  to  the  people. 

We  have  accounts  from  California  to  the  5th  ult., 
but  they  are  unimportant.  Several  large  fires  in  the 
interior  of  the  State  are  reported,  the  towns  of  St. 
Lonis  and  Michigan  CHIT  having  been  destroyed.  The 
weather  and  crops  were  in  good  condition. 

The  Sheritt'of  Mississippi  Co.,  Missouri,  advertises  in 
the  St.  Louis  Republican  that  he  has  committed  to  the 
jail  of  that  counlj'  "  a  negro  man  calling  himself  James 
Broustead,  who  says  he  is  free,"  and  \vho  was  appre- 
hended by  the  Missouri  Sheriff  at  Cairo,  Illinou.  It 
appears  from  statcinetits  previously  published,  that  the 
man  was  captured,  and  removed  from  Illinoi.'--  t.(> 
.  Missouri,  without  any  legal  proceedings. 
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